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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

MILITARY  POSTURE 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:31  a.m.  in  room  SH- 
216,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  McCain,  Lott,  Coats,  Smith,  Kempthorne,  Hutchison, 
Inhofe,  Santorum,  Nunn,  Exon,  Levin,  Bingaman,  Glenn,  Robb, 
Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Melinda  M. 
Koutsoumpas,  chief  clerk;  and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L, 
Brownlee,  Lucia  M.  Chavez,  Jonathan  L.  Etherton,  Joseph  G. 
Pallone,  Stephen  C.  Saulnier,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  Richard  D.  DeBobes, 
counsel;  John  W.  Douglass,  Creighton  Greene,  Patrick  T.  Henry, 
Michael  J.  McCord,  Frank  Norton,  and  Julie  K.  Rief,  professional 
staff  members. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Menge  Crawford,  Pamela  L.  Farrell, 
Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz,  and  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Dale  F.  Gerry  and  James  M.  Bodner,  as- 
sistants to  Senator  Cohen;  Ann  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator 
McCain;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F. 
Schwab  and  David  J.  Gribbin,  assistants  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas 
L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to 
Senator  Kempthorne;  George  K.  Johnson,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator 
Hutchison;  Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patricia  L. 
Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson, 
assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse  and  David  A. 
Lewis,  assistants  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to 
Senator  Kennedy;  Edward  McGaffigan,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator 
Bingaman;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  Lisa 
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W.  Tuite,  assistant  to  Senator  Bjnrd;  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to 
Senator  Lieberman;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant  to  Senator 
Bryan, 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  meets  today  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  Secretary  of  Defense,  William  Perry,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John  Shalikashvili,  on  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Program. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  here  to  get  your  perspective. 

Secretary  Perry,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  your  testimony  or  the 
outcome  of  this  hearing.  However,  I  am  sure  you  imderstand  it  will 
be  difficult  for  me  to  agree  with  your  proposal  because  it  represents 
a  decline  over  last  year's  budget.  I  would  strongly  prefer  to  see  a 
proposal  at  last  year's  level.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  defeat  any  aggressor  today,  but  at  increasingly  greater  risk, 
and  that  is  the  main  problem. 

When  readiness  goes  down,  the  risk  of  accidents,  injuries,  and 
casualties  goes  up.  We  measure  budgets  in  dollars,  but  we  measure 
readiness  in  lives.  I  do  not  think  national  security  should  be  a  po- 
litical issue,  and  I  also  believe  we  must  not  jeopardize  the  present 
and  future  condition  of  our  military. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  is  the  basis  of  your  defense  program,  but 
some  have  criticized  it  as  neither  a  strategy  nor  a  well-analyzed 
plan.  The  GAO  has  questioned  the  soimdness  of  the  assumptions. 
By  some  accounts,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  is  underfunded  be- 
tween $50  billion  and  $177  billion,  particularly  in  modernization. 

I  understand  you  are  working  on  the  readiness  problem  by  trying 
to  measure  joint  readiness.  You  have  also  created  a  Readiness 
Working  Group  and  a  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council.  How- 
ever, creating  new  readiness  measures  and  organizations  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  achieving  readiness. 

Although  I  am  sure  you  feel  your  proposal  is  adequate,  it  appears 
some  current  problems  will  persist  in  the  near  term,  and  mod- 
ernization will  be  delayed.  Our  military  may  be  at  risk  if  current 
and  future  problems  are  worse  than  we  realize.  Your  proposal  in- 
creases procurement  in  the  future,  yet  your  budget  for  this  year 
again  reflects  a  decline.  This  is  an  area  we  will  examine. 

It  is  my  intention  for  this  committee  to  look  to  the  future.  Na- 
tional security  and  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  must  be 
guaranteed.  Our  young  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  their  fami- 
lies deserve  to  live  in  dignity.  Readiness  must  be  revitalized.  Mod- 
ernization must  be  progressive  and  robust.  Missile  defense  must 
become  a  reality.  These  are  our  priorities. 

I  recently  saw  a  chart  from  a  war  game  which  showed  that  a  Ma- 
rine expeditionary  force  would  suffer  almost  1,400  casualties  dur- 
ing an  opposed  landing  if  it  had  to  use  the  CH-46  helicopter  to 
come  ashore.  However,  that  expeditionary  force  would  save  the 
lives  of  1,100  Marines  if  it  used  the  V-22  aircraft  instead  for  the 
same  assault. 


Mr.  Secretary,  these  are  the  issues.  My  concern  for  the  present 
is  not  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  fail,  but  that  they  will  pay  too 
high  a  price  to  succeed.  My  concern  for  the  future  is  that  the 
Armed  Forces  have  the  means  to  deter  potential  aggressors  and,  if 
necessary,  fight  and  win  decisively  with  minimum  casualties. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  both  here  and  look  forward  to  your 
testimony.  We  appreciate  your  hard  work  and  all  of  the  informa- 
tion you  have  furnished  to  us,  and  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 
Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  Secretary  Perry  and  Gren- 
eral  Shalikashvili  this  morning  to  present  the  administration's 
1996  defense  budget.  This  budget  reflects  the  President's  decision 
to  add  $25  billion  to  the  Department  of  Defense  over  the  course  of 
the  next  6  years. 

The  1996  budget  request,  as  I  understand  it,  fully  funds  military 
pay  raises  and  permits  the  Department  to  retain  the  $12  billion 
freed  up  by  lower  inflation  over  the  next  6  years.  In  my  view,  this 
is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope,  if  the  inflation 
numbers  change,  we  will  get  adjustments  accordingly,  because  I  am 
never  as  confident  in  those  numbers  as  those  who  project  them. 

However,  I  remain  concerned  that  future  defense  budgets  are  not 
sufficient  to  both  maintain  the  readiness  of  our  forces  and  to  pro- 
vide the  standard  of  living  that  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies expect  and  deserve  while  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  force 
structure  necessary  to  carry  out  the  full  range  of  missions  we  ex- 
pect our  military  forces  to  be  able  to  perform  and  provide  for  the 
modernization  of  these  forces,  and  I  think  the  modernization  is 
where  I  have  my  greatest  concern  now. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  longer  term  readiness  question,  rather 
than  the  short-term  readiness  question  which  I  think  Secretary 
Perry  and  Greneral  Shalikashvili  and  their  team  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  military  continue  to  perform  superbly 
every  time  they  are  called  on,  and  we  are  calling  on  them  all  the 
time.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give  them  the  support  they  need  to  do 
the  job. 

Secretary  Perry  has  clearly  made  this  a  top  priority.  We  also 
have  to  ensure  that  the  men  and  women  who  will  be  called  on  15, 
10,  5  years  from  now  will  have  the  same  advantages  vis-a-vis  the 
opponent  that  they  may  face,  which  is  almost  unforeseeable  now, 
that  our  forces  have  today,  including  the  technological  superiority 
that  played  such  a  key  role  in  Desert  Storm. 

Secretary  Perry,  of  course,  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
much  of  that  technology  that  fought  in  Desert  Storm  when  he  was 
in  the  Defense  Department  in  the  late  1970s,  so  it  is  that  kind  of 
timeframe  that  we  have  to  be  conscious  of  in  defense. 

We  fought  the  Desert  Storm  war  with  largely — not  exclusively, 
but  largely  with  technology  that  came  out  of  the  1970s  and  early, 
very  early  1980s.  While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  funding  for  readi- 
ness, military  pay  raises,  and  the  quality  of  life  initiatives  Sec- 
retary Perry  is  recommending  in  this  budget,  I  think  there  are 
clearly  insufficient  funds  going  into  modernizing  the  forces,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  in  the  out-years,  although  I  know  Sec- 


retary  Perry  is  doing  all  that  he  can  do  to  get  more  money  in  the 
out-years  at  this  time. 

Modernization  for  the  most  part  is  delayed  into  the  out-years 
under  the  current  5-year  defense  plan,  but  all  of  us  know,  particu- 
larly with  the  squeeze  coming  with  the  effort  to  balance  the  budget 
and  the  squeeze  coming  in  the  effort  by  the  majority  party  to  lower 
taxes,  all  of  those  things  give  me  less  confidence  than  I  would  like 
to  have  in  the  out-year  projections  on  modernization,  which  I  think 
are  marginal  to  begin  with,  and  I  hope  they  are  not  illusory. 

In  my  view,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  serious  look  at  all 
four  pillars  of  defense  capability:  readiness,  modernization,  force 
structure,  and  sustainability.  We  will  need  to  increase  the  defense 
top  line  to  ensure  that  all  four  pillars  are  balanced,  and  we  need 
to  reinstate  the  firewalls,  which  is  part  of  the  Republican  Contract 
with  America  that  I  completely  agree  with.  I  have  fought  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  last  3  years  to  try  to  restore  those  firewalls  in  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  can  be  done,  because  that  will  not  say  that  defense 
cannot  be  cut,  but  it  will  say  that  if  defense  is  cut,  the  money  will 

fo  on  the  deficit,  rather  than  have  it  shifted  to  other  programs,  and 
think  that  is  enormously  important. 

I  want  to  remind  everyone  we  have  been  reducing  the  defense 
budget  for  a  long  time.  The  current  build-down  started  during 
President  Reagan  s  second  term,  even  before  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  and  continued,  accelerated,  throughout  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, and  has  continued  under  the  Clinton  administration. 

However,  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  to  stabilize  the  defense 
budget  as  much  as  we  can,  considering  the  fiscal  responsibilities  we 
all  face,  because  this  budget  has  already  made  and  continues  to 
make  the  major  contribution  to  the  deficit  reduction  effort  that  is 
going  on  throughout  the  whole  government. 

So  I  look  forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hearing  from  our  Secretary 
and  General  Shalikashvili  this  morning.  I  know  that  they  will  give 
us  both  informative,  productive,  and  constructive  testimonies. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY,  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  present  the  President's  fiscal  1996 
defense  budget  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Department  has  had  both  an  intensive 
and  an  extensive  effort  to  put  this  budget  together.  I  was  person- 
ally involved  in  the  budget  in  four  distinct  ways.  First  of  all,  estab- 
lishing the  guidance  for  the  services  before  they  prepared  their 
budget  submissions  to  me.  That  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  do  two 
things:  to  impose  the  President's  fiscal  constraints  and  to  impose 
my  own  policy  judgments  at  a  very  early  stage  before  the  services 
put  their  submissions  together. 

Second,  after  I  received  the  services'  proposed  budgets,  I  re- 
viewed and  approved  the  actual  programs  submitted.  This  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  ensure  that  my  policy  judgments  have  been  fol- 


lowed  and  it  was  a  strategic  decision  and  then  a  tactical  decision 
that  allowed  me  to  make  choices  about  trade-offs,  namely  the  best 
way  to  achieve  the  policy. 

Third,  I  had  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  President  on  this  pro- 
gram. In  this  case,  having  reviewed  the  submissions  of  the  services, 
I  was  convinced  that  the  fiscal  constraint  which  the  President  had 
given  us  was  $25  billion  too  low  to  do  what  was  needed  over  this 
Future  Years  Defense  Program,  and  so  I  not  only  had  to  seek  ap- 
proval for  the  program,  I  had  to  seek  approval  for  the  President  to 
increase  his  fiscal  guidance  by  $25  billion.  He  shared  my  judgment 
on  that,  and  he  did  make  that  adjustment,  primarily  on  the  argu- 
ment that  I  made  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  cur- 
rent readiness  and  in  order  to  improve  the  facilities  that  would 
give  a  better  quality  of  life  for  our  military  personnel. 

The  fourth  step  I  had  in  this  budget  is  presenting  it  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review.  Today  is  the  second  day  of  that  process.  Yesterday 
I  presented  this  budget  to  the  House  National  Security  Committee. 

All  of  these  steps  I  have  done  in  close  consultation  with  General 
Shalikashvili  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  the  CINCs,  our 
commanders  in  the  field.  General  Shalikashvili  is  with  me  today, 
and  he  will  follow  me  in  testimony. 

This  budget  I  am  submitting  embodies  my  policy  judgments,  my 
strategic  choices,  and  my  tactical  choices,  and  what  I  am  proposing 
to  do  today,  instead  of  trying  to  cover  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  line  items  in  this  budget  with  you  is  to  review  with  you  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  strategic  and  tactical  choices  which  I  made. 

Not  all  of  you  will  agree  with  all  of  the  choices  I  made,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  you  understand  the  rationale  of  those 
choices  so  that  you  can  come  to  a  judgment  on  that  before  you  come 
to  a  judgment  on  the  particular  decisions. 

So  we  are  today  beginning  the  debate  on  this  budget.  On  my 
part,  I  promise  you  I  will  approach  this  debate  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, and  that  I  will  make  available  to  you  all  of  the  data  that  is 
available  to  me  that  led  me  to  come  to  the  judgments  to  which  I 
came,  and  I  know  from  my  previous  dealings  with  this  committee 
that  you  will  also  approach  it  in  a  bipartisan  and  constructive  way, 
so  I  look  forward  to  this  debate. 

Let  me  start  off  by  describing  to  you  the  underlying  issues  and 
problems  which  I  have  been  working  on  all  year,  and  which  influ- 
enced to  a  great  extent  my  thinking  about  this  budget. 
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Defense  Challenges 

•  Managing  Use  of  Military  Force  in  Post  Cold 
War  Era 

•  Preventing  Reemergence  of  Nuclear  Threat 

•  Managing  Drawdown  in  Post  Cold  War  Era 

This  is  what  I  call  the  defense  challenges,  the  challenges  facing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  first  is  the  managing  the  deployment 
of  military  forces.  Second  is  preventing  the  reemergence  of  the  nu- 
clear threat  which  existed  during  the  Cold  War,  doing  what  the  De- 
fense Department  can  do  to  prevent  the  reemergence  of  that  threat, 
and  finally,  and  what  I  will  spend  most  of  my  time  talking  about 
this  morning,  is  managing  this  drawdown  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

Managing  Use  of  Military  Force 
in  Post  Cold  War  Era 

•  Sustains  force  structure  to  support  two  nearly 
simultaneous  MRCs 

••   Nimble  Dancer 

•  Maintains  overseas  presence 

••   300,000  Forces  Deployed  Overseas 

•  Provides  capability  to  mount  contingency  operations 
••  Vigilant  Warrior 

••   Uphold  Democracy 

•  Ensures  continuous  readiness  of  forces 

I  will  move  over  to  the  charts  so  that  I  can  discuss  these  more 
freely. 

On  the  first  challenge  there  are  four  components  to  that.  This 
budget  has  to  sustain  the  force  structure  to  support  two  nearlv  si- 
multaneous major  regional  contingencies.  That  is  a  key  part  of  our 
defense  strategy. 

I  am  not  goin^  to  talk  more  about  that  at  this  time,  because  Gren- 
eral  Shalikashvili  will  describe  to  you  both  why  we  believe  this  is 


the  right  defense  strategy  and  why  also  we  beheve  that  the  force 
structure  in  this  budget  is  adequate  to  support  that  strategy.  We 
hope  you  will  believe  in  that,  because  absolutely  fundamental  to 
this  budget  is  the  belief  that  the  underlying  force  structure  is  the 
right  force  structure  for  the  United  States  today. 

Second,  we  have  to  maintain  an  overseas  presence,  and  just  for 
your  reference  here,  I  observe  that  this  week  we  have  300,000  of 
our  military  personnel  deployed  overseas,  and  our  budget  sustains 
that  very  high  level  of  overseas  presence. 

Third,  we  have  to  have  the  capability  to  mount  contingency  oper- 
ations, and  again.  General  Shalikashvili  will  talk  with  you  follow- 
ing me  describing  how,  indeed,  we  have  used  this  capability  in  the 
past  year,  and  why  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  available  in  the 
coming  year. 

Finally,  we  need  to  ensure  the  continuous  readiness  of  our  forces, 
and  both  General  Shalikashvili  and  I  will  tell  you  why  we  believe 
that  we  now,  today,  have  high  readiness,  and  why  we  believe  that 
this  budget  will  sustain  that  for  the  future. 

Basic  Operational  Concept  for  MRCs 


•  Forward  Forces   »-  Presence 

•  Rapid  Projection  of  Blocking  Forces  *~  Mobility 

•  Allied  Help ^  Coalition/Cooperation 

•  Apply  Air  Power/Technology/Intelligence    ^Technology/Modernization 

•  Overwhelming  Counter-offensive  Forces *-  Total  Force 

All  Elements    *►  Readiness  ! 

The  basic  operational  concept  to  being  able  to  maintain  major  re- 
gional conflicts,  we  have  called  for  a  forward  deployment  of  our 
forces,  and  we  do  this  both — we  do  this  through  the  presence  we 
have  overseas,  and  therefore  we  have  to  sustain  that  presence  as 
a  fundamental  part  of  our  strategy  of  a  forward  deployment. 

Second,  we  have  to  make  a  rapid  projection  of  what  we  call 
blocking  forces,  the  forces  which  if  we  come  under  a  military  attack 
go  in  to  block  that  attack.  That  requires  that  in  our  budget  we 
have  to  sustain  both  high  mobility  with  our  forces,  airlift  and  sea- 
lift,  for  example. 

It  is  not  on  the  chart,  but  I  want  to  mention  as  well  that  it  also 
requires  prepositioning  of  equipment,  and  we  have  funded  more 
and  will  sustain  a  significant  level  of  prepositioning,  particularly  of 
heavy  armored  equipment,  which  is  very  complex  to  move  overseas. 
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Either  you  move  it  too  slowly  by  sealift,  or  you  move  it  in  too  small 
a  quantity  by  airlift. 

We  do  require,  as  a  part  of  this  strategy,  assistance  from  our  al- 
lies, and  therefore  our  coalition  operations  and  our  cooperation 
with  allies  is  an  important  part  of  our  program.  We  actually  have 
small  amounts  of  money  budgeted  to  facilitate  maintaining  these 
correlations  and  maintaining  the  defense  cooperation  with  our  al- 
lies. 

Some  people  have  challenged  this  as  being  a  nondefense  mission. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  strategy.  We  have  to  be  able 
to  apply  air  power/technology/intelligence  to  succeed  in  our  major 
regional  contingencies.  Therefore,  our  technology  and  our  mod- 
ernization program  is  important.  I  will  talk  more  about  that. 

Then,  finally,  this  strategy  calls  for  being  able,  once  we  have 
blocked  the  advance,  to  apply  overwhelming  counteroffensive 
forces.  Here,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  strategy  in  this  pro- 
gram, we  submit,  assumes  we  are  using  the  total  force,  the  total 
force  being  the  Active  component,  the  Reserves,  and  the  National 
Guard,  and  we  have  incorporated  in  our  program  more  creative  and 
intensive  uses  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  than  has  been  used  in 
the  past. 

In  order  to  apply  all  of  these  elemients  successfully,  we  require 
high  readiness  for  our  forces.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  convince  you 
today  that  our  forces  do  have  high  readiness,  and  that  this  budget 
will  sustain  that  readiness. 

Preventing  Reemergence  of  Nuclear  Threat 

•  Nuclear  Posture  Review 

-  Hedge  strategy 

--    Retains  nuclear  deterrence 
--    Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

-  TMD 

-  NMD 

•  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 

•  Counterproliferation 

-  North  Korea  Framework  Agreement 

Besides  dealing  with  current  contingencies,  current  conflicts,  we 
have  an  ongoing  issue  of  how  do  we  prevent  the  reemergence  of  the 
nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States.  During  the  year,  we  completed 
our  nuclear  posture  review.  That  laid  out  three  components  for  pre- 
venting the  reemergence  of  this  threat.  One  of  them  is  called  coop- 
erative threat  reduction.  That  we  do  primarily  under  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  program.  I  will  talk  more  about  that  later. 


Second,  we  have  counterproliferation  efforts,  and  the  most  dra- 
matic result  last  year  was  the  Framework  Agreement  which  was 
signed  with  North  Korea,  about  which  I  have  testified  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Relative  to  our  budget,  I  will  make  two  points  about  the  Frame- 
work Agreement.  First  of  all,  there  are  no  funds  in  this  1996  budg- 
et, or  FYDP,  to  sustain  this  Framework  Agreement  because  there 
are  no  costs  to  the  Defense  Department  for  maintaining  this. 

But  the  second  point,  which  is  equally  important,  is  that  if  the 
Framework  Agreement  is  not  implemented,  we  would  have  to  come 
back  for  supplemental  funding,  because  there  are  costs  associated 
with  not  implementing  the  agreement. 

Last  June,  when  we  thought  we  were  not  going  to  have  an  agree- 
ment and  we  were  preparing  for  a  confrontation  with  the  North 
Koreans,  I  had  put  together  a  proposal  which  the  President  was 
about  to  approve  for  a  substantial  augmentation  of  our  forces  in 
North  Korea.  Therefore,  if  this  agreement  is  not  implemented,  I 
will  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  seeking  supplemental  funds 
to  fund  those  augmented  military  forces  in  North  Korea. 

Now,  both  of  these  programs,  threat  reduction  and 
counterproliferation,  are  designed  to  reduce  the  nuclear  threat  to 
the  United  States,  but  we  still  maintain,  and  it  is  called  for  in  the 
Nuclear  Posture  Review,  a  hedge  strategy  which  understands  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States  for  many, 
many  years  in  the  future,  no  matter  how  successful  we  are  in  this 
program,  and  also  contemplates  the  possibility  that  that  threat 
may  actually  increase  in  the  future  because  of  adverse  geopolitical 
developments. 

Therefore,  we  do  retain  our  nuclear  deterrence  under  this  budget 
submitted  to  you.  We  have  about  $7  billion  dedicated  to  maintain- 
ing our  nuclear  deterrence. 

I  should  point  out  to  you,  while  $7  billion  is  a  significant  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  of  money  we  spent  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War  on  building  up  this  nuclear  deterrence  capability. 

Then,  second,  we  have  a  ballistic  missile  defense  program,  both 
theater  missile  defense,  which  is  a  program  which  is  pointed  to- 
ward near-term  deployment,  and  national  missile  defense,  a  pro- 
gp*am  which  is  pointed  to  a  defense  against  a  thin  attack,  a  very 
light  attack.  Here,  our  program  is  designed  to  go  in  a  relatively  few 
years  to  a  readiness  to  a  deployment  decision. 
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BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

FY  1995   FY  1996   FY  1997 
Budget  Request  2,739.6   2,912.9   3.038.2 

•  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD)  continues  to  be  highest  priority. 

••  Core  TMD  programs: 

Patriot  Advance  Capability 
Level-3  (PAC-3) 

Theater  High  Altitude  Area 
Defense  System  (THAAD) 

Navy  Area  Defense 

(AEGIS/SM-2  Block  iVA) 

•  National  Missile  Defense  (NMD)  technology  program  achieves  readiness  to 
deploy  in  a  few  years 

390.0  370.6  399.0 

This  tells  you  a  little  more  about  the  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram. There  are  $3  billion  in  round  figures  in  both  fiscal  year  1996 
and  projected  for  fiscal  year  1997  for  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
program.  The  bulk  of  that  money,  $2  billion  of  it,  is  on  theater  mis- 
sile defense,  and  the  bulk  of  that  $2  billion  is  in  three  programs, 
which  are  all  moving  on  a  fast  track  toward  a  production  and  de- 
ployment. 

They  are  the  Patriot  III,  the  theater  high  altitude  defense  sys- 
tem, and  the  Navy  area  defense  system.  The  funding  for  those 
three  programs  is  indicated  here  and  each  of  these  programs  is 
pointed  toward  the  beginning  of  production  in  the  next  few  years: 
the  Patriot  in  1998,  the  Navy  system  in  1999,  and  the  theater  high 
altitude  air  defense  system  in  2001. 

The  national  missile  defense  system,  as  I  said,  is  pointed  toward 
a  rapid  development  of  a  system  so  that  within  3  years  time  we 
will  be  able  to  make  a  deployment  decision  if  we  elect  to  do  that, 
and  these  funds  are  there  to  provide  for  that  readiness  for  deploy- 
ment in  a  few  years. 
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COOPERATIVE  THREAT  REDUCTION 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

FY  1995   FY  1996   FY  1997 
Budget  Request  400.0     371.0     364.4 

Primary  objectives  of  cooperative  threat  reduction: 

•  Assist  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  destroying  nuclear,  chemical,  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

•  Transport,  store,  disable,  and  safeguard  weapons  in  connection  with  their 
destruction. 

•  Establish  verifiable  safeguards  against  the  proliferation  of  such  weapons. 

•  Facilitate  demilitarization  of  defense  industries  and  conversion  of  military 
capabilities  and  technologies. 

The  cooperative  threat  reduction  program  is  based  on  the  origi- 
nal Nunn-Lugar  program  which  started  several  years  earlier.  Last 
year,  we  had  $400  million  authorized  for  that  program.  This  year, 
we  are  at  slightly  less  than  that,  $371  million,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1997,  $364  milHon.  The  decreased  funding  does  not  indicate  a  de- 
creased emphasis  on  the  program.  It  is  just  that  the  details  of  the 
specific  programs  which  we  have  underway  in  that  changed  some- 
what from  year  to  year. 

There  are  several  major  objectives  to  this  program  with  which  we 
have  been  very  successful  so  far.  The  biggest  and  the  most  dra- 
matic part  of  it,  and  where  most  of  the  fijnds  go,  is  assisting  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  disman- 
tling nuclear  weapons. 

To  this  date,  more  than  2,000  nuclear  weapons  have  been  re- 
moved from  deployment  and  a  good  many  of  these  have  already 
been  dismantled.  We  are  heading  this  year  toward  a  nonnuclear 
status  of  three  different  countries:  Kazakhstan,  Ukraine,  and 
Belarus.  All  of  that  is  a  result  of  the  Nunn-Lu^ar  program,  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had  on  that  to  date,  and  the  assistance  we  are  giving 
the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  the  Kazakhstanis,  and  the  Belarus  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  also  involved  in  the  safeguards  against  proliferation  of 
weapons,  or  I  might  say,  or  their  fission  material.  During  the  last 
year  we  had  a  very  important  development  there,  and  the 
Kazakhstani  Government  being  concerned  about  the  safeguard  of 
the  fission  material,  in  this  case  highly  enriched  uranium  tnat  they 
are  storing — in  this  case  it  was,  if  I  remember,  600  kilograms  of 
it — asked  us  to  take  over  the  custody  of  that.  We  did.  We  did  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  that  highly  enriched  uranium  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  nation  like  Iran. 

Finally,  the  last  part  of  this  program  involves  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  funding.  It  is  involved  in  assisting  the  Russians  and  the 
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Ukrainians  in  dismantling  the  infrastructure  that  goes  with  this 
nuclear  weapon  program. 

All  of  this  is  a  very  important  program,  and  we  urge  your  contin- 
ued support  of  that  program. 

Managing  Drawdown  in  Post  Cold  War  Era 


•  Maintains  Force  Structure 

•  Protects  Readiness 

•  Ensures  Quality  of  Life 

•  Plans  for  Recapitalization 

Now  I  am  getting  into  the  third  challenge  of  managing  the 
drawdown.  This  is  the  one  in  which  most  of  our  resources  are  in- 
volved and  which  I  will  spend  most  of  my  time  discussing.  I  point 
out  the  four  elements  of  it:  maintaining  the  force  structure,  and 
this  budget  does  sustain  our  force  structure — and  I  will  give  you 
a  little  more  information  on  that  in  a  moment — ^protecting  uie  read- 
iness, ensuring  the  quality  of  life,  and  planning  for  recapitalizing. 
That  is,  rebuilding  the  capital  stock  for  the  U.S.  military.  I  will 
talk  about  each  of  these  four  items. 

Force  Structure 


Cold  War 

Base 

Projected 

Base  1990 

Force 

1996 

Goal 

Land  Forces 

Army  active  divisions 

18 

12 

10 

10 

Reserve  Component  Brigades 

57 

34 

47* 

42* 

Marine  Corps 

(3  Active /I  Reserve) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Navy 

Battle  force  ships 

546 

430 

365 

346 

Aircraft  carriers 

Active 

15 

13 

11 

11 

Reserve 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Navy  carrier  wings 

Active 

13 

11 

10 

10 

Reserve 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Air  Force 

Active  fighter  wings 

24 

15.3 

13 

13 

Reserve  fighter  wings 

12 

11.3 

7 

7 

*     Includes  15  enhanced  readiness  brigades  (equivalent  to  5 -•- 

divisions) 

On  the  force  structure — I  will  mention  this  only  very  briefly,  be- 
cause General  Shalikashvili  will  be  talking  about  it  in  more  de- 
tail— I  want  to  make  two  points  from  this  chart,  which  gives  the 
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force  structure  during  the  Cold  War,  our  projected  goal,  and  where 
it  will  be  in  fiscal  year  1996,  based  on  this  budget. 

Notice  that  our  goal  for  Army  divisions,  active  divisions,  10  divi- 
sions will  be  achieved  this  year.  The  goal  of  20  Air  Force  wings  will 
be  achieved  this  year.  The  12  carriers,  11  active  and  1  reserve,  will 
be  achieved  this  year.  The  ships  in  the  Navy  are  the  only  area 
where  we  are  not  quite  at  our  goal  yet.  There  are  another  19  ships 
to  go,  to  go  from  365  to  346,  but  we  are  nearly  there. 

What  you  can  learn  from  this  chart  is  that  the  drawdown  is  al- 
most over.  Fiscal  year  1996  really  essentially  completes  the 
drawdown  of  our  forces.  This  is  an  enormous  relief  to  me,  because 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  management  of  the  forces  in  drawdown  is 
an  exceeding  difficult  problem. 

DoD  PERSONNEL 

(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 

FY  94    Change     FY  95     Change     FY  96     Change     FY  97      Goal 

Active  Military 

Army  541  -31  510         -15  495  -  495       495 

Navy  469  -30  439  -11            428  *  -19  409  395 

Marine  Corps  174  -  174  -            174  -  174  174 

Air  Force  426  -26  400  -12            388  -3  385  382 

Total  Active  1.611  -88  1.523  -38  1,485  -21  1,464  1,446 

Selected  Reserves       998  -33  965         -38  927         -26  901        893 

Civilians  901  -34  867         -38  829         -30  799       729 

The  next  chart  just  gives  you  another  way  of  looking  at  the 
drawdown.  This  is  the  personnel  figure  and  how  they  are  being  re- 
duced. We  see,  for  example,  that  in  the  Army  we  went  from 
541,000  down  to  495,000  in  fiscal  year  1996,  and  that  is  our  goal, 
so  the  Army  will  achieve  that  goal  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Air 
Force  is  virtually  on  that  goal  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Navy  has 
a  few  percent  to  go,  and  the  Marines  will  be  there  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  so  the  active  duty  personnel  drawdown  is  almost  over. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  you  that  the  change  in  fiscal  year  1996, 
which  is  38,000  personnel,  is  less  than  half  of  the  change  in  the 
preceding  several  years,  and  that  is  to  say  not  only  is  fiscal  year 
1996  more  or  less  the  last  year  of  the  drawdown,  but  it  will  be  con- 
siderably eased  up  over  the  drawdown  of  previous  years.  All  of  that 
is  very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  managing  the  forces. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  in  this  chart  is  that  the  civilian 
drawdown  is  not  yet  over.  It  has  a  few  years  to  go.  That  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  different  goals  for  that.  The  numbers  for  civilian 
drawdown  and  military  drawdown  both  reflect  a  reduction  of  32 
percent  from  the  peak  forces  in  1989.  The  difference  in  the  civilian 
drawdown  is,  it  was  started  later,  so  when  our  administration 
started  a  few  years  ago  we  observed  that  the  civilians  were  lagging 
behind  and  started  to  accelerate  that  drawdown,  but  it  still  has  an- 
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other  few  years  to  go  before  it  will  be  completed,  but  it  will  be  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  military  drawdown. 

Current  Readiness 

•  CINCs  report  ready  to  execute  current  mission 

•  CINCs  demonstrated  readiness  for  current 
mission 

••  Haiti 


Iraq 
Rwanda 


• 


Statistical  reporting  system  shows  early 
deployers  at  historical  high  rates  of  readiness 

FY  1 994  problems  of  late  deployers  to  be 
fixed  by  April  1995 


Now  I  want  to  get  to  the  very  important  issue  of  readiness.  On 
this  chart,  the  first  two  points  I  am  going  to  leave  General 
Shalikashvili  to  discuss  with  you  when  he  comes  up,  but  I  will  sim- 
ply point  out  that  I  do  get  every  quarter  a  report  from  all  of  our 
CINCs,  all  of  our  commanders  in  the  field.  Each  of  them  highlights 
in  his  report  the  readiness,  and  each  of  them  tells  me  the  problems 
he  has  in  maintaining  readiness  so  that  we  can  take  corrective  ac- 
tions. 

I  met  with  the  CINCs  just  a  week  and  a  half  ago,  asked  them 
the  question  which  I  always  ask  them,  and  got  the  answer  which 
I  wanted  to  hear,  which  was  each  of  them  believes  that  they  have 
a  readiness  to  conduct  the  missions  which  are  assigned  them.  That 
has  been  demonstrated  the  three  times  we  called  on  them  for  sig- 
nificant deployments  last  year  particularly  in  the  Haiti  and  Iraq 
operation,  and  again,  General  Shalikashvili  will  describe  those  in 
more  detail. 

We  also  have  an  extensive  statistical  reporting  system.  It  comes 
in  on  a  monthly  basis  describing  readiness  in  very  great  detail, 
down  to  small  units.  I  will  only  summarize  those  data  for  you  by 
saying,  if  you  aggregate  those  data  together,  what  they  show  is 
that  the  early  deployers — that  is,  the  forces  which  are  forward-de- 
ployed overseas  or  standing  in  readiness  for  early  deployment — are 
at  historical  high  rates  of  readiness,  and  that  history  goes  back 
more  than  10  years,  and  it  is  staying  at  essentially  a  constant  and 
a  very  high  level. 

Finally,  I  reported  to  the  Congress  late  last  year  that  three  of 
our  late-deploying  units  had  been  changed,  had  been  designated  C- 
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3,  which  is  a  lower  level  of  readiness,  and  that  was  because  we  had 
funds  diverted  from  the  budget  for  contingency  operations,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  year  and  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  supplemental 
in  soon  enough  to  fix  that  problem,  so  we  had  to  cancel  scheduled 
training,  and  we  canceled  the  training  that  led  to  those  problems 
in  readiness.  Those  problems  will  be  fixed  by  this  spring,  and  Gren- 
eral  Shalikashvili  will  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  more  about  that  later. 

Future  Readiness 

•  Budget  protects  readiness 

••   Guidance  made  readiness  first  priority 
••   President  added  $25  billion 

•  All  Service  Chiefs  confirm  FY  1996  budget  fully  funds: 
••   Operational  Training 

••    Depot  Maintenance  for  2  MRCs 

•  Diversion  of  funds  for  unplanned  contingencies  would 
affect  readiness 

••    Emergency  Supplemental 

••   Readiness  Preservation  Authority 

•  Will  Monitor  readiness  carefully  and  continually 
••   SROQJMRR 

••    MBWA 

The  more  important  issue  relative  to  this  budget,  though,  is  the 
concern  on  future  readiness.  I  will  make  the  following  statements 
which  I  hope  our  briefing  and  our  answers  to  your  questions  will 
be  able  to  give  you  confidence  in,  the  same  confidence  that  I  have. 

First  of  all,  this  budget  does  protect  readiness.  It  does  it  because 
in  the  fiscal  guidance  which  I  gave  to  the  services  I  stated  that 
readiness  would  be  the  first  priority,  and  that  any  other  require- 
ment that  I  gave  them  could  be  traded  off  in  favor  of  readiness. 
That  was  very  strong  and  unambiguous  guidance.  The  services  re- 
flected that  gfuidance  in  the  budget  submissions  which  they  made 
to  me. 

As  a  consequence,  when  I  put  all  the  budget  together,  I  discov- 
ered that  we  had  not  enough  money  to  do  all  of  the  things  which 
we  felt  we  had  to  do  to  maintain  readiness  and  quality  of  life,  so 
I  went  to  the  President  and  requested  an  addition  of  $25  billion 
over  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program. 

He  accepted  my  judgment  and  the  Chiefs'  judgment  on  the  readi- 
ness, both  the  importance  of  it  and  the  need  for  this  funding  to 
maintain  it  and  exceeded  that,  so  we  do  have  the  budget  which  I 
say  protects  this  readiness. 
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As  a  result  of  that,  when  I  met  with  the  service  Chiefs  I  asked 
each  of  them  the  question  whether  this  1996  budget  provides  ade- 
quate funding  to  maintain  high  readiness,  their  answer  to  me  was 
"yes,"  each  one  of  them,  "yes,"  but  I  would  invite  you,  and  I  am 
sure  if  I  did  not  invite  you,  you  will  ask  the  Chiefs  that  same  ques- 
tion when  they  come  over  to  testify  to  you.  I  invite  you  to  do  that. 
Their  answer  is  "yes." 

But  this  answer  means  they  have  funded  operational  training, 
they  have  funded  Department  maintenance,  they  have  funded  the 
levels  adequate  to  fulfill  the  missions,  but  they  say,  what  could 
happen  to  uS  next  year  is  the  same  thing  that  happened  to  us  last 
year.  There  might  be  a  diversion  of  funds  from  this  funding  which 
could  adversely  affect  readiness,  and,  therefore,  we  not  only  have 
funds  in  the  1996  budget  to  maintain  high  levels  of  training  and 
maintenance  so  that  we  can  have  high  readiness,  but  we  are  taking 
two  other  actions. 

The  emergency  supplemental  which  is  requested  of  the  Congn^ess 
for  $2.6  billion  will  fund  all  of  the  contingency  operations  already 
underway  from  the  first  of  this  fiscal  year  projected  through  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  will  be  requesting  new  legislative  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  which  we  are  calling  the  readiness  preserva- 
tion authority.  This  authority  will  allow  us,  if  any  emergency  comes 
up  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  to  deal  with  that  problem 
by  expending  the  funds  to  deal  with  that  and  then  submitting  a 
supplemental,  but  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  supplemental  ac- 
tion, we  will  be  able  to  expend  funds. 

Dr.  Hamre  will  explain  to  you  in  more  detail  what  he  is  propos- 
ing in  doing  that.  It  is  very  important  to  our  confidence  in  being 
able  to  tell  you  that  we  can  sustain  high  readiness  under  all  condi- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  programs,  there  is  enormous  turbu- 
lence in  trying  to  manage  the  very  large  Active  Reserve  and  civil- 
ian program  that  we  have  in  the  Defense  Department  under  all  the 
contingencies  that  could  be  popping  up,  and,  therefore,  we  have  to 
monitor  this  very,  very  closely.  General  Shalikashvili  will  tell  you 
about  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council  which  has  been 
formed,  and  which  meets  every  month  not  just  to  review  readiness 
issues,  but  to  take  action  to  fix  them  as  they  occur,  and  then  I 
point  out  that  my  technique  for  dealing  with  this  problem  is  the 
well-known  management  technique  called  MBWA,  or  management 
by  walking  around. 

I  go  to  bases  all  over  the  country,  indeed  all  over  the  world,  and 
every  time  I  go  there  I  will  meet  not  only  with  the  commanders  of 
those  bases  but  with  the  senior  enlisted  personnel  separately  from 
the  commanders,  and  discuss  with  them  and  get  their  views  on 
where  they  stand  on  readiness  and  what  we  can  do  to  improve 
those  problems. 
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PEOPLE,  OUR  MOST  IMPORTANT  ASSET 

^  S  Years  to  Win  W.  W.  II 

,  9  Years  to  Build  a  New  Aircraft  Carrier 


About  10  Years  to  Develop  a  New  Fighter  Aircraft 


,^,  I  •' .;..".:•      ..:•.. ,'.,,'>,//if/;/„'jwfi,'j,'>/. 

'';{<■  16  Years  to  Develop  Aircraft  Maintenance  Supervisor 


17  Years  to  Develop  First  Sergeant  ::: 


.^-  .  .,.  ■■■   n.'.'-*-  I    ■.j^.ij;.\i.v3^ 


■:*:s^^^^i  18  Years  to  Develop  Battalion  Commander  j|[ 


My  emphasis  on  readiness  and  the  quaHty  of  life,  which  I  will  be 
talking  about  more  in  a  moment,  is  not  from  any  sentimental  rea- 
son. It  is  because  I  think  it  is  crucial  to  maintaining  the  capability 
of  our  forces,  and  the  absolute  key  to  readiness  is  the  people,  high- 
ly trained,  experienced,  competent,  motivated  people  in  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

This  chart  is  just  one  way  of  representing  to  you  that  we  tocus 
often  on  investment  in  equipment.  We  know  how  long  it  takes.  It 
takes  9  years  to  build  an  aircraft  carrier,  10  years  to  develop  a  new 
fighter  aircraft;  therefore,  we  have  to  invest  and  plan  to  do  these 
things  over  many  years. 

But  I  also  want  to  point  out  it  takes  16  years  to  develop  an  air- 
craft maintenance  supervisor.  It  takes  18  years  to  develop  a  battal- 
ion commander.  It  takes  28  years  to  develop  an  armored  division 
commander. 

General  Kern,  my  military  assistant,  is  annoyed  at  my  referring 
to  him,  but  he  has  27V2  years  in  the  Army.  He  is  now  qualified  to 
be  an  Army  armored  division  commander.  That  will  probably  be  his 
next  assignment,  but  it  took  him  27  V2  years  to  get  to  the  position 
where  he  could  undertake  that. 
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Keeping  Quality  People 

•  Train  realistically 

••  12  NTC  Brigade  rotations  per  year 
••  Red  Flag  exercise 
••  Bright  Star  exercise 
••  Roving  Sand  exercise 

•  Deploy  on  real  missions 
••  Vigilant  Warrior 

••  Uphold  Democracy 

•  Reenlist  Families 

Therefore,  the  key  to  these  high  quality  people  is  training  and 
retaining.  The  training  we  have  talked  about.  The  readiness  budget 
accommodates  that. 

Another  key  is  we  actually  deploy  on  real  missions.  Many  people 
have  suggested  that  these  contingency  missions,  Vigilant  Warrior 
and  Uphold  Democracy,  detract  from  our  readiness  and  detract 
from  our  training. 

I  think  that  is  nonsense.  These  missions,  our  people  are  highly 
motivated  to  do  them.  They  are  excellent  training.  They  only  be- 
come a  detraction  if  they  last  too  long,  and  again.  General 
Shalikashvili  will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Haiti  mission 
to  prevent  that  from  becoming  a  problem. 

That  is  the  training  part  of  it. 

The  retaining  part  of  it  we  also  call  reenlisting  families.  That  is 
because  we  have  to  have  more  than  exciting  jobs  and  good  training 
for  the  people.  The  families  count,  too,  and  if  we  have  them  living 
in  slums,  or  on  food  stamps,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  our  best  en- 
listed personnel  say  that  they  will  reenlist  when  the  time  comes. 

I  should  tell  you  my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  I  have  heard 
from  military  experts  all  over  the  world,  is  that  the  NCO  Corps  in 
the  U.S.  military  is  not  only  the  best  in  the  world  but  it  is  so  far 
better  than  any  others  that  it  clearly,  clearly  gives  us  a  major  com- 
petitive edge  over  any  adversaries  who  might  form,  and  the  train- 
ing and  retaining  is  the  key  to  that. 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

COMPENSATION 

Fully  funds  legal  pay  raise 
Protects  medical  benefits 

COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  SUPPORT 
20  new  child  care/day  care  centers 
1 8  recreation/fitness  centers  and  chapels 

HOUSING 

13%  increase  in  housing  dollars  per  active  duty  (FY  1996  over  FY  1994) 
Will  propose  housing  initiative 

Now,  the  retaining  part  of  it,  the  reenhsting  of  famiHes  is  why 
we  are  pursuing  this  quaHty  of  Hfe  program.  We  are  pursuing  it 
not  because  I  am  sentimental  about  the  well-being  of  our  military 
personnel,  but  because  it  is  crucial  to  maintaining  over  the  long 
term  the  readiness  and  capability  of  our  military  forces.  That  is 
why  we  have  a  quality  of  life  initiative.  That  is  why  I  have  estab- 
lished the  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  under  Jack  Marsh,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Jack's  first  task  is  to  give  me  guidance  on  how  most  effectively 
to  allocate  the  funds  in  the  quality  of  life  initiative,  and  the  second 
task  is  to  do  something  for  me  in  housing  which  I  will  describe  for 
a  minute. 

But  the  funds  which  were  put  in  this  budget,  and  which  include 
the  funds  for  the  quality  of  life  initiative,  first  of  all,  as  Senator 
Nunn  has  pointed  out,  fully  fund  the  legal  pay  raise. 

Second,  it  protects  the  medical  benefits,  it  provides  community 
and  family  support,  child  care  and  day  care  centers.  All  of  these 
are  items  which  I  hear  are  very  important  when  I  go  around  to 
bases. 

Finally,  the  number  one  issue  that  I  hear  when  I  go  to  bases  is 
that  our  housing  is  inadequate.  It  is  dramatically  inadequate.  We 
have  to  do  something  significant  about  that. 

I  want  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  tell  you  why  it  is  so  inadequate. 
We  have  had  a  demographic  shift  in  the  composition  of  our  military 
personnel  over  the  last  20  years.  It  is  obvious,  when  you  start  to 
think  about  it.  We  went  from  a  draflee,  a  conscript  force,  to  a  vol- 
unteer force,  and  as  we  did  that  we  started  having  people  who,  in- 
stead of  having  2-year  terms  in  the  military  started  staying  in  for 
a  career,  10,  15,  20,  25  years.  That  is  why  we  have  this  high  qual- 
ity NCO  Corps  particularly. 

So  we  have  people  staying  in  for  a  long  time.  An  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  that  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of  our  people  are 
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married  and  have  families.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  made  no 
changes  in  the  availability  of  family  housing  over  this  period.  We 
have  a  very  substantial  increase  in  demand  for  it. 

What  happens  then  is  that  we  do  not  have  family  housing  for 
people,  and  we  just  send  them  out  on  the  economy.  In  some  areas, 
that  works  all  right,  but  in  many  areas  it  does  not.  They  cannot 
afford  to  live  where  we  send  them  out,  so  they  are  living  in  sub- 
standard or  even  in  dangerous  housing  areas.  We  must  do  some- 
thing about  that. 

The  quality  of  life  initiative  in  this  budget  accommodates  a  13- 
percent  increase  in  housing,  but  it  does  it  over  quite  a  long  period 
of  time.  In  short,  this  is  an  important  step  forward.  It  is  a  stop- 
gap, but  it  would  take  us  decades  to  solve  the  housing  problem  at 
this  rate  of  increase. 

Therefore,  we  are  looking  for  a  new  housing  initiative.  That  is 
the  second  major  task  I  have  given  Jack  Marsh  and  his  Quality  of 
Life  Task  Force,  to  come  back  to  me  with  a  specific  proposal.  I  do 
not  know  yet  the  details  of  what  that  proposal  will  be,  although  I 
know  what  the  possibilities  are,  and  I  expect  that  I  will  need  to 
come  to  the  Congress  sometime  this  year  with  an  initiative,  and  I 
will  need  your  support  to  get  this  initiative  done. 

My  first  priority  on  this  is  that  it  not  be  a  funding  request  that 
I  make  to  you  but  a  legislative  change,  because  I  think  I  can  at- 
tract large  amounts  of  private  money  into  building  housing  for 
military  personnel  if  I  can  get  the  right  kind  of  legislative  support 
to  do  that,  so  you  will  be  hearing  more  fi*om  me  on  this  question 
in  the  future. 

MODERNIZATION/RECAPITALIZATION 

•  Force  drawdown  has  allowed  delay  in  recapitalization 

•  Modernization  rate  will  require  increase  to  sustain  force  over  long  term 

•  Recapitalization  will  not  require  one-for-one  replacement 

•  Resources  from: 

••     Acquisition  reform  efficiency 

••      Reducing  Infrastructure 

••      Outyear  real  budget  growth 

Now,  this  gets  me  to  the  problem  we  face  in  modernizing  the 
budget,  and  modernizing  the  forces,  and  in  particular  in  what  I  am 
calling  recapitalization,  which  means  replacing  the  equipment  in 
our  forces  as  it  ages.  The  first  point  I  will  make  on  that  is  that  the 
force  drawdown  has  allowed  a  delay  in  this  recapitalization.  I  have 
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a  few  charts  to  explain  that,  since  it  is  a  fairly  subtle  issue  but  a 
very  important  issue. 

Because  the  force  is  drawing  down  and  because  we  are  taking 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  ships  out  of  the  force,  we  obviously  take  the 
older  ones  out  first.  Even  though  we  have  had  a  very  small  pro- 
gpram  in  procurement  of  new  equipment  for  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
that  has  not  adversely  affected  the  age  of  our  equipment  in  the 
field.  I  will  come  back  to  that  point. 

But  the  drawdown  is  about  over,  and  therefore  the  reprieve  we 
have  had  in  having  to  buy  new  equipment  is  about  over.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  have  an  increase  in  modernization  in  the  long  term,  and 
the  FYDP,  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program  that  I  am  proposing 
to  you,  does  have  a  substantial  buildup  in  modernization  in  the 
out-years  to  accommodate  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  though,  that  we  are  going  to  make  a 
one-for-one  replacement  of  all  of  our  equipment.  We  do  expect  tech- 
nology to  give  us  the  ability  to  do  things  smarter  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  make  one-for-one  replacement. 

This  buildup  in  the  out-years  is  going  to  take  resources,  and 
there  are  three  major  sources  for  those  resources  which  we  are 
planning  on. 

You  should  understand  that  this  is  what  our  plan  is,  and  if  you 
question  our  ability  to  execute  any  one  of  these  plans,  then  you  can 
question  our  ability  to  achieve  this  objective  up  here. 

First  of  all,  we  have  an  acquisition  reform  program  underway  as 
a  consequence  of  the  new  legislation  which  the  Congress  voted  last 
year,  and  this  gives  us  a  possibility  of  buying  systems  at  lower  unit 
cost  and  a  lower  life  cycle.  None  of  that  is  reflected  in  the  budget 
we  have  submitted  here  because  we  do  not  know  at  this  stage  how 
to  score  that,  how  to  put  adequate  numbers  on  that,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  this  will  be  a  big  efficiency  improvement. 

Second,  we  have  been  reducing  the  infrastructure  since  1988  in 
the  BRAC  1988,  BRAC  1991,  BRAC  1993,  and  there  will  be  an- 
other BRAC  in  1995  with  more  infrastructure  reduction.  This  has 
been  a  big  problem  for  us  up  until  now  and  for  another  year  or  two. 
It  has  detracted  from  our  modernization.  The  reason  for  that  is,  it 
costs  money  to  close  bases. 

This  year,  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  we  will  be  spending 
about  $4  billion  to  close  bases,  $4  billion.  That  is  money  that  can- 
not go  for  readiness,  that  cannot  go  for  modernization,  because  it 
is  going  for  the  closing  of  bases.  That  is  the  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  in  fact  by  1998, 
we  will  be  saving  $4  billion,  and  we  will  be  saving  that  every  year 
into  the  future,  so  that  is  why  we  are  going  through  the  infrastruc- 
ture reduction.  We  are  willing  to  make  the  front  end  investment 
basically  in  this  administration,  so  that  the  next  administration 
will  have  the  funds  necessary  to  do  this. 

There  will  be  then,  from  this  point  alone,  a  swing  of  $8  billion, 
all  of  which  we  have  programmed  to  go  into  additional  moderniza- 
tion. From  the  $4  billion  we  are  paying  now  to  the  $4  billion  we 
are  saving  then  is  a  swing  of  $8  billion.  All  of  that  will  be  needed 
to  do  this  modernization  in  the  out-years.  / 

Finally,  even  with  that,  we  think  we  will  have  to  increase — we 
believe  we  will  have  to  increase  the  out-year  budget.  There  has  to 
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be  some  growth  in  there  to  accommodate  more  growth  on  mod- 
ernization. 

Historical  Procurement  Trends 


Ships 
Down  76  % 


Aircraft 
Down  89% 


Tanks 
Down  86% 


100  Tanks  in  FY  1996 
are  upgrades 
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Now,  with  that  background,  this  explains  to  you  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  our  procurement  of  equipment  is  at  historical  lows. 
This  year  in  the  budget  we  have  only  7  ships,  106  aircraft,  and  not 
even  100  tanks,  but  100  upgrades  of  tanks,  and  I  have  by  compari- 
son the  figures  in  fiscal  years  1980,  1985,  and  1990,  so  you  can  see 
we  are  really  exploiting  this  potential  for  taking  a  reprieve,  and  we 
are  using  the  funds  fi-om  that  in  the  readiness  and  the  technology 
area. 

But  that  is  a  consequence  of  this  dramatic  reduction  in  procure- 
ment. Let  me  now  explain  to  you  why  we  have  been  able  to  get 
away  with  it  so  far  without  having  aging  equipment  in  the  field. 
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DoD  Battle  Force  Ships 

(Age  of  Fleet  vs  Age  at  Retirement) 


m 


FY  92  FY  93  FY  94 

AveTage  Age  of  Fleet  each  Year 


FY  92  FY  93  FY  94 

Average  Age  of  Ships  Retired  each  Year 


As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  because,  as  we  retire  the  older  equip- 
ment, this  chart  shows  you  the  age  of  the  equipments  we  are  retir- 
ing in  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  and  the  age  is  about  24  years. 

This  chart  shows  you  what  the  resultant  average  age  of  equip- 
ments in  the  field  is.  I  have  picked  this  for  battle  force  ships,  but 
there  are  comparable  charts  for  other  major  weapons  systems.  This 
says  that  even  though  we  had  a  very  small  procurement  program 
in  these  3  years,  that  the  average  age  went  from  15  to  14.8  to  14.3. 
It  was  actually  decreasing.  That  is  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news,  as  I  said,  is  that  that  trend  is  going  to  turn 
around  in  a  year  or  two,  because  the  drawdown  will  be  over. 
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Average  Ages  of  Selected  DoD  Weapons 


20 


Mid  Point  System  Operating  Life 


Surface  Combatants 
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Air  Force 
Fighter/Attack  Aircraft 
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This  next  chart  will  give  you  some  picture  of  how  the  turnaround 
is  going,  as  well  as  some  diversity.  This  is  surface  combatant  ships, 
tanks.  Navy  aircraft  and  Air  Force  aircraft.  What  I  am  looking  at 
here  is  the  average  age  of  each  of  these  categories  of  equipment 
from  1990  through  2004. 

So  over  a  15-year  period  here,  we  are  looking  at  average  age,  and 
I  have  as  a  benchmark  on  each  of  these  charts  this  double  red  line 
at  the  top  which  represents  the  midpoint  of  the  system  operating 
life.  In  other  words,  if  this  line  at  this  point  gets  over  this  red  line, 
then  we  have  most  of  our  systems,  the  average  age  of  our  systems, 
higher  than  the  midpoint  system  operating  life,  and  that  is  trouble 
ahead. 

Now,  what  we  see  in  surface  combatants  is  that  we  are  in  very 
good  shape  here  at  this  point.  Here  we  are  in  fiscal  year  1996,  but 
we  can  also  see  that  is  heading  up  in  the  out-years,  based  on  the 
FDYP  which  I  have  presented  to  you. 

In  tanks,  it  has  already  started  up,  because  we  have  not  been 
bujdng  tanks  for  a  while,  and  we  are  in  trouble  in  tanks  on  this 
chart  in  fiscal  year  1999. 

On  Navy  aircraft,  that  is  starting  to  turn  up,  and  the  problems 
are  going  to  occur  about  the  end  of  the  decade,  or  about  the  year 
2000,  and  in  Air  Force  fighter  aircraft  that  is  also  going  up,  and 
the  crossover  point  here  is  in  about  fiscal  year  1998. 

So  each  of  these  charts  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  problem  of  obso- 
lescence in  the  field,  of  aging  of  equipment  in  the  field. 
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The  clear  message  from  this  is,  we  must  get  that  modernization 
program  back  on  an  increasing  ramp  again,  or  we  will  start  to  have 
obsolescent  equipment  in  the  field. 

Defense  Procurement  Recapitalization 
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(FY  96  Dollars  in  Billions) 
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This  reflects  our  future  years  defense  program  for  defense  pro- 
curement, and  it  shows  you  the  money,  then,  that  will  be  dedicated 
to  that.  Here  we  are  in  fiscal  year  1996,  and  this  is,  as  I  said,  an 
historical  low,  but  it  has  been  quite  low  for  the  last  5  years. 

Now  we  are  starting  to  build  that  up  again  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  that  reflects  the  shifting  of  funds  that  are  saved  from 
the  infrastructure  reduction,  the  base  closings.  It  also  reflects  an 
increase  in  the  top  line  in  the  budget.  It  does  not  reflect  increased 
efficiencies  in  acquisition  reform. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TOPLINE 

(Currents  Billions) 


1995 


1996   1997   1998   1999   2000   2001 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

DoD  military -051 

252.6 

246.0 

242.8 

249.7 

256.3 

266.2 

276.6 

DoE  &  other 

10.9 

11.8 

10.6 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

Total  national  defense 

263.5 

257.8 

253.4 

259.6 

266.3 

276.0 

286.5 

%  Real  change 

-1.9 

-5.3 

-4.1 

-0.1 

-0.2 

+  1.1 

+  1.2 

OUTLAYS 

DoD  military -051 

260.2 

250.0 

246.1 

244.2 

249.6 

257.9 

261.6 

DoE  &  other 

11.4 

11.4 

10.9 

10.3 

10.0 

9.9 

9.9 

Total  national  defense 

271.6 

261.4 

257.0 

254.5 

259.7 

267.8 

271.5 

%  Real  change 

-5.4 

-6.6 

-4.4 

-3.6 

-0.6 

-1-0.6 

-1.2 

Assumes  FY  1995  $2.6  supplemental 


Very  often  in  a  budget  presentation  we  start  off  giving  the  budg- 
et and  then  we  explain  it.  I  have  done  it  the  other  way  around.  I 
have  given  you  the  rationale  first,  and  now  we  end  up  with  a  budg- 
et. Here  is  the  number  proposed  for  1996,  which  is  $246  billion. 

As  you  can  see,  the  1996  budget  is  actually  less  than  1995,  as 
the  Chairman  has  pointed  out.  The  1995  number  I  am  quoting  here 
not  only  is  the  number  which  you  authorized  in  1995,  but  it  also 
includes  an  assumed  approval  of  a  supplemental,  so  the  difference 
between  these  two  figures  is  the  1995  budget  plus  an  assumed  sup- 
plemental. 

You  can  see  that  in  our  plan  the  budget  goes  down  one  more 
year,  in  1997,  and  then  it  starts  going  up  again.  In  1998  it  is  up 
$7  billion,  in  1999,  and  so  on. 

I  would  remind  you  of  what  I  said  before,  that  the  increase  in 
budget  here  in  our  conceptual  plan  is  nearly  all  going  to  increases 
in  modernization. 
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Defense  as  a  Share  of  Federal  Outlays 
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Let  me  put  that  in  a  broad,  historical  perspective.  This  is  defense 
as  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  outlays.  This  is  the  balanced  budget 
chart.  This  shows  how  the  budget  has  a  potential  of  being  balanced 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years  off  the  decrease  in  defense  spending.  We 
have  gone  from  27  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  down  to  a  pro- 
jected 13  percent  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

This  year,  fiscal  year  1996,  in  what  I  am  proposing  we  will  be 
at  15V2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  These  peaks  back  here, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize,  were  war  years.  This  was  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  this  was  the  Korean  war.  The  peak  here  is  the 
peak  of  the  Reagan  defense  buildup. 
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Defense  Outlays  as  a  Share  of  GDP 


FY  1996  =  3.4% 
FY  2000  =  2.8% 


FISCAL  YEARS 
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We  can  show  the  same  figures  as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  during  the  war  years,  12  percent  and  9  percent.  During  the 
Reagan  buildup  it  was  just  slightly  above  6  percent.  It  has  oeen 
coming  down  ever  since  that  time.  It  is  heading  for  2.8  percent  in 
the  plan  we  are  presenting,  and  at  that  point  we  see  it  probably 
leveling,  but  in  fiscal  year  1996  it  will  be  3.4  percent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product. 

Overall  Budget  Assessment 

This  budget  preserves  our  national  security 


DoD  funded  readiness  as  its  highest  priority; 


••  People  come  first 


•    The  right  force  structure  for  the  right  strategy 


•     DoD  plans  outyear  recapitalization 

This  chart  is  my  last  chart,  and  it  summarizes  what  I  have  been 
saying  to  you,  that  the  budget,  first  of  all,  funds  readiness  at  its 
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highest  priority,  and  it  puts  people,  therefore,  first.  It  is,  I  beheve, 
the  right  force  structure  for  the  right  strategy.  And  the  moderniza- 
tion or  the  recapitahzation,  we  have  presented  a  plan  for  how  that 
will  be  done  in  the  out  years,  both  a  fiscal  plan  and  a  program 
plan,  for  how  we  will  recover  the  modernization  program  as  our 
forces  in  the  field  start  to  age. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  William  J.  Perry,  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  discuss 
President  Clinton's  fiscal  years  1996-1997  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  budget. 

We  meet  halfway  through  the  first  decade  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  this  new  security  era  to  know  that  serious  dangers  persist,  as  weU 
as  great  opportunities  to  advance  peace  and  democracy.  How  best  to  counter  those 
dfuigers  and  pursue  those  opportunities  can  generate  honest  debate.  However,  I  be- 
lieve there  also  is  a  tremendous  basis  for  consensus,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  come  before  you  today. 

How  best  to  handle  the  dangers  and  opportunities  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  has 
been  exhaustively  studied  by  tne  Department  of  Defense.  Our  strategy  calls  for  a 
force  structure  that  will  be  capable  of  fighting  and  winning  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  conflicts,  and  conducting  a  wide  range  of  other  military  operations. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  rigorously  revalidated  our  strategy's  major  military 
requirements,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  new  budget  anoTthe  Fiscal  Years 
1996-2001  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP),  whose  implementation  the  budg- 
et begins.  Our  plans  reflect  my  Department's  best  judgment  as  to  the  strategy,  force 
posture,  and  programs  needed  to  protect  U.S.  interests  and  sustain  America's  cru- 
cial global  leadership  role.  In  explaining  how  they  do  that,  I  will  organize  my  state- 
ment around  three  dominant  deiense  challenges  facing  our  Nation  m  this  new  era. 
(Chart  1) 

MANAGING  THE  USE  OF  MILITARY  FORCE 

The  first  challenge  is  managing  the  use  of  military  force.  (Chart  2)  To  support 
this  challenge,  the  budget  and  FYDP: 

•  Sustains  the  force  structure  called  for  by  our  strategy.  DOD  has  intensively  and 
extensively  validated  the  key  assumptions  underlying  its  strategy  and  force  plan- 
ning in  rigorous  ways,  such  as  our  comprehensive  wargame  Nimble  Dancer. 

•  Maintains  a  robust  overseas  oresence.  This  week,  as  a  snapshot,  we  have 
300,000  military  personnel  deployed  overseas:  approximately  100,000  permanently 
assi^ed  to  Europe,  a  similar  number  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  remainder  are  today 
participating  in  contingency  operations  or  are  deployed  at  sea.  We  anticipate  that 
we  will  continue  about  this  same  level  during  the  budiget  period. 

•  Provides  the  capability  to  mount  contingency  operations.  In  fiscal  year  1994  our 
forces  demonstrated  this  capability,  especially  during  two  operations:  Vigilant  War- 
rior, in  which  forces  were  deployed  to  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  thereby  deterring 
Iraqi  aggression  and  demonstrating  our  resolve  to  fulfill  our  commitments  in  that 
region;  and  Uphold  Democracy,  in  which  we  deployed  a  substantial  force  to  Haiti, 
to  help  reinstate  the  democratically  elected  president  and  government  and  provide 
a  secure  and  stable  environment  for  the  return  of  functional  governance. 

•  Ensures  the  continuous  readiness  of  U.S.  forces,  as  I  will  detail  later. 

DOD's  thinking  on  managing  the  use  of  military  force  is  reflected  in  our  basic 
operational  concept  for  major  regional  conflicts.  (Chart  3)  An  overseas  presence  of 
forward-deployed  forces  contributes  both  deterrence  and  quick  reaction.  Sufficient 
strategic  mobility  enables  the  rapid  projection  of  blocking  forces  into  the  conflict 
area.  Cooperation  with  a  coalition  of  nations  can  yield  both  allied  help,  as  well  as 
political  pressure  against  potential  aggressors.  Superior  technology  and  moderniza- 
tion enables  us  to  apply  decisive  air  power,  combat  technology,  intelligence,  and 
more.  Committing  overwhelming  counter-oflensive  forces  promotes  rapid  victory 
with  the  least  possible  casualties.  And  providing  the  foundation  to  this  operational 
concept  for  regional  conflicts  must  be  high  readiness  of  U.S.  forces. 

The  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  react  to  contingencies  was  vividly  demonstrated  in 
operation  Vigilant  Warrior.  Some  121  aircraft  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  theater 
in  less  than  7  days.  A  forward  deployed  amphibious  readiness  group  moved  into  the 
area  in  1  day.  A  mechanized  infantry  brigade  deployed  to  Kuwait  and  was  ready 
for  combat  in  3  days — demonstrating  both  our  airlift  capabilities  and  the  benefits 
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of  having  heavy  equipment  already  in  the  theater.  Another  Army  unit  linked  up 
with  its  equipment  from  prepositioned  ships  in  15  days.  Finally,  the  George  Wash- 
ington carrier  battle  group  moved  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Red  Sea  in  3  days. 
The  impact  of  this  rapid  projection  of  military  powen  deterrence  of  new  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. 

PREVENTING  REEMERGENCE  OF  NUCLEAR  THREAT 

The  second  challenge  is  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  serious  post-Cold  War  nu- 
clear threat.  (Chart  4)  The  cornerstone  of  our  response  was  DOD's  1994  Nuclear 
Posture  Review,  whose  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  President  last  Sep- 
tember. The  Review  called  for  reductions  in  strategic  programs  to  reflect  actual  U.S. 
needs,  thereby  setting  an  example  for  other  nuclear  powers;  plus  a  hedee  strategy, 
which  retains  a  U.S.  force  structure  sufficient  for  deterrence.  The  new  oudget  and 
FYDP  retains  this  credible  nuclear  deterrence,  although  spending  on  strategic  nu- 
clear programs  is  much  lower  than  during  the  Cold  War.  The  NPR's  hedge  strategy 
also  includes  our  approach  to  ballistic  missile  defense,  detailed  below. 

Another  element  of  our  nuclear  prevention  challenge  is  the  Cooperative  Threat 
Reduction  program,  which  focuses  on  the  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
which  will  be  mscussed  in  more  detail  later. 

A  third  element  of  this  challenge  is  counterprolife ration — preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear,  biological,  chemical,  and  missile  capabilities,  a  growing  threat  to  U.S. 
global  interests.  Regarding  one  such  effort — the  Framework  Agreement  with  North 
Korea — I  want  to  stress  that  there  are  no  funds  in  this  budget — for  the  Agreement, 
because  it  does  not  call  for  any  DOD  funds.  Additionally,  our  budget  assumes  that 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  will  be  successful;  in  the  absence  of  this  Agree- 
ment, we  would  be  back  to  the  position  we  were  in  last  June,  when  we  were  plan- 
ning to  reinforce  our  defense  posture  in  Korea.  Should  the  Agreement  not  be  imple- 
mented, reinforcements  will  be  required,  at  a  significant  additional  expense. 

Ballistic  missile  defense  is  part  of  our  hedge  strategy  as  well.  (Chart  5)  Our  high- 
est priority  continues  to  be  theater  missile  defense,  which  addresses  the  immediate 
threat  to  U.S.  forces  deployed  throughout  the  world.  We  have  three  core  TMD  pro- 
grams, whose  funding  is  shown  on  the  attached  chart.  We  are  also  proceeding  with 
a  National  Missile  Defense  technology  program  aimed  at  achieving  readiness  to  de- 
ploy such  a  system  in  a  few  years,  if  the  threat  requires. 

tlie  fijnding  and  objectives  of  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  program 
are  shown  on  the  next  chart.  (Chart  6)  The  slight  decline  in  funding  through  fiscal 
year  1997  does  not  reflect  a  decrease  in  DOD  emphasis,  but  rather  the  timing  of 
different  aspects  of  the  program.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  this  program  will  remain  one 
of  our  most  important.  Some  people  have  called  CTR  a  nondelense  program,  but  I 
call  it  defense  oy  other  means.  How  better  to  deal  with  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, than  to  dismantle  them? 

MANAGING  THE  DRAWDOWN  IN  POST-COLD  WAR  ERA 

A  final  post-Cold  War  challenge  is  managing  the  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces.  (Chart 
7)  The  new  budget  and  FYDP  maintain  the  force  structure  needed  to  support  our 
defense  strategy,  protect  readiness,  ensure  quality  of  life  for  military  people  and 
their  families,  and  advance  our  plans  for  recapitalization.  I  will  elaborate  on  each 
of  these. 

The  drawdown  of  forces  to  the  level  called  for  by  the  new  defense  strategy  will 
be  nearly  complete  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  (Chart  8)  At  that  time,  DOD  will 
have  reduced  active  military  personnel  and  force  levels  by  over  30  percent  since  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1990,  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Berlin  Wall  fell.  The  end- 
ing of  the  drawdown  will  bring  a  welcome  end  to  personnel  turbulence. 

Reflecting  cuts  in  forces  and  infrastructure,  personnel  end  strength  continues  to 
decline.  (Chart  9)  By  fiscal  year  1998  active  military  end  strength  will  level  off  at 
just  under  1,450,000 — about  32  percent  lower  than  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  DOD 
civUian  end  strength  will  decline  to  729,400  in  fiscal  year  2001— also  a  32  percent 
decline,  but  it  lags  behind  the  active  duty  drop  by  a  few  years.  In  fiscal  year  1998 
Selected  Reserve  end  strength  will  hit  its  goal  of  893,000— about  24  percent  below 
its  1989  peak  of  1,170,600. 

READINESS  IS  PROTECTED 

In  formulating  the  new  budget  and  FYDP,  my  department  accorded  the  hi^est 
priority  to  preserving  force  readiness.  Regarding  our  current  readiness,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  I  am  convinced  that  it  remains  high.  (Chart  10)  The  most  im- 
portant indicator  is  that  our  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  report  to  me  that  they 
are  ready  to  execute  their  current  missions.  This  readiness  was  manifested  by  their 
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successful  execution  of  complex  operations  in  Haiti,  Iraq,  and  Rwanda.  The  profes- 
sional skill  demonstrated  by  our  military  men  and  women  was  superb. 

Our  military  commanders  also  forward  to  me  regular  statistical  reports.  These 
show  that  our  early-deploying  forces  are  maintaining  the  high  rates  of  readiness 
that  they  have  been  at  for  the  last  decade  or  more.  The  readiness  problems  of  some 
of  our  late-deploying  units,  which  became  evident  at  the  end  of  flscal  year  1994,  wiU 
be  fixed  by  April  1995. 

What  about  future  readiness?  (Chart  11)  The  fiscal  years  1996-1997  budget  pro- 
tects readiness.  My  guidance  for  the  formulation  of  this  budget  was  that  readiness 
should  be  the  first  priority  and  that  other  objectives  could  be  traded  off  to  ensure 
it.  That  guidance  was  followed.  Additionally,  the  $25  billion  added  by  President 
Clinton  late  last  year  enabled  us  to  support  the  readiness  and  quality  of  life  meas- 
ures we  wanted  in  the  budget.  When  I  reviewed  the  fiscal  years  1996—1997  budget 
with  the  military  service  Chiefs,  they  confirmed  for  me  that  it  fully  funds  needed 
operational  training  and  the  depot  maintenance  required  to  support  our  strategy. 

However,  the  service  Chiefs  also  warned  that  the  diversion  of  funds  for  unplanned 
contingencies  would  affect  readiness.  To  prevent  readiness  problems,  we  are  re- 

2 nesting  speedy  approval  of  an  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  to  help  pay 
lOD's  fiscal  year  1995  costs  for  unbudgeted  contingencies  now  underway.  In  this 
supplemental,  we  are  also  requesting  a  Readiness  Preservation  Authority,  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  avoid  diverting  money  from  readiness  to 
pay  for  contingency  operations  late  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  authority  would 
operate  like  overdraft  protection  on  a  checking  account,  enabling  DOD  to  protect 
readiness  in  anticipation  of  later  funding. 

To  preserve  readiness  in  the  future,  DOD  will  monitor  it  carefully  and  contin- 
ually, as  it  is  doing  now.  Our  vehicles  for  doing  this  include  the  Senior  Readiness 
Oversight  Council,  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  meets  once  a 
month  and  has  the  authority  to  solve  problems.  In  addition,  we  will  stay  on  top  of 
readiness  through  MBWA,  "management  by  walking  around".  That  means  going  out 
to  military  bases  and  talking  with  people.  I  and  other  senior  DOD  leaders  do  this 
all  the  time.  No  management  tool  is  more  imf>ortant. 

Tlie  central  tenet  of  our  readiness  philosophy  is  that  people  are  our  most  impor- 
tant asset.  (Chart  12)  As  shown  on  the  attached  chart,  it  takes  many  years  to  de- 
velop first-rate  leaders.  People  come  first,  not  simply  for  sentimental  reasons,  but 
because  they  are  our  most  productive  investment.  The  superiority  of  America's 
Armed  Forces  derives  primarily  from  the  unsurpassed  quality  of  our  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers,  as  well  as  the  subordinates  they  train  and  lead.  The  most 
important  part  of  my  job  is  to  develop  these  future  leaders  as  a  legacy  for  my  suc- 
cessors, the  21st  century  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

A  key  to  readiness  and  effectiveness  therefore  is  keeping  quality  people.  (Chart 
13)  How  do  we  plan  to  do  that?  First,  by  training  realistically,  which  the  new  budget 
supports.  For  example,  it  funds  12  brigade  rotations  per  year  at  the  National  Tram- 
ing  Center,  as  well  as  superb  exercises  such  as  Red  Flag,  Bright  Star,  and  Roving 
Sand. 

Another  contributor  are  the  real  missions,  on  which  our  forces  deploy.  Some  peo- 
ple worry  that  such  deployments  hurt  readiness.  But  for  many  units  these  oper- 
ations are  tremendously  beneficial.  For  Army  units  at  Fort  Stewart,  the  Vigilant 
Warrior  deployment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  best  possible  training  for  its  war- 
time missions.  In  Haiti  our  Special  Operations  people  are  actually  carrying  out  civil- 
military  activities,  rather  than  merely  training  to  oo  them. 

The  critical  point  is  this:  As  long  as  we  manage  and  fund  them  wisely,  contin- 

f[ency  operations  need  not  degrade  our  force  readiness.  Indeed,  most  operations  will 
ikely  provide  very  realistic  training,  as  well  as  many  intangible  benefits  of  real- 
world  experience.  Heal  missions  enable  our  military  people  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
fessionalism they  have  honed,  and  can  be  a  great  source  of  pride — especially  when 
those  missions  deter  aggression,  save  lives,  promote  democracy,  and  help  people  in 
need. 

Keeping  quality  people  also  means  that  we  must  reenlist  families,  which  leads  to 
discussion  of  quality  of  life  programs. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

Providing  a  good  quality  of  life  (QOL)  for  service  members  and  their  families  is 
both  the  right  thing  to  do  and  crucial  to  sustaining  the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces. 
(Chart  14)  Reflecting  this  conviction,  the  new  budget  funds  the  full  military  pay 
raises  provided  for  under  law:  2.4  percent  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  3.1  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  The  budget  also  protects  medical  benefits.  These  are  very  impor- 
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tant  to  people,  and  we  could  not  have  protected  these  benefits  without  the  $25  bil- 
lion added  by  President  Clinton. 

Conununity  and  faniily  support  programs  are  central  to  my  quality  of  life  empha- 
sis. Our  plans  call  for  a  23  percent  increase  in  child  care  spaces  by  fiscal  year  1997. 
The  fisctu  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  budgets  include  $56  million  for  20  new/ 
expanded  child  care  centers.  Also  planned  are  18  new  recreation  centers,  chapels, 
and  fitness  centers. 

Finally  I  must  talk  about  housing,  which  is  the  number  one  topic  in  every  one 
of  my  base  visits.  At  U.S.  bases  all  around  the  world,  housing  is  inadequate.  Partly 
that  is  because  of  changed  demographics.  We  no  longer  have  a  conscript  force,  and 
many  more  of  our  people  are  married.  Additionally,  housing  programs  have  not  kept 
pace  with  housing  needs — including  during  the  1980s,  when  defense  funds  were 
more  plentiful. 

Our  plans  call  for  a  13  percent  increase  in  housing  dollars  per  active  duty  person 
(fiscal  year  1996  over  fiscal  year  1994).  But  that  is  not  enough.  We  cannot  solve  our 
housing  problems  just  by  seeking  increased  budgets,  so  we  are  looking  at  a  housing 
initiative  that  seeks  alternative  ways  of  getting  more  housing  for  our  j)eople. 

Beyond  these  traditional  concerns,  I  recognize  that  quality  of  life  can  deteriorate 
when  military  people  spend  excessive  time  away  from  their  home  station — such  as 
for  lengthy  contingency  operations.  We  are  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  DOD  stand- 
ards for  length  of  deployments  for  service  members  are  maintained,  except  for  un- 
avoidable circumstances.  For  example,  I  have  directed  the  greater  use  of  reserve 
forces  to  relieve  active  duty  units  that  have  excessive  commitments. 

modernization/recapitalization 

The  modernization  of  weapons  and  other  systems  is  important  to  readiness,  not 
this  year  or  next,  but  5  or  10  years  from  now.  (Chart  15)  To  ensure  that  U.S.  weap- 
ons will  remain  qualitatively  superior  to  future  adversaries,  the  new  FYDP  begins 
the  recapitalization  of  America's  Armed  Forces — an  undertaking  that  will  continue 
well  into  the  next  century. 

The  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces  has  allowed  a  delay  in  this  recapitalization.  As  the 
force  structure  came  down,  the  remaining  units  could  be  equipped  with  modem  sys- 
tems already  fielded.  But  now  we  must  now  begin  a  new  phase  of  modernization, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  quality  of  the  force  over  the  long  term. 

Still,  recapitalization  will  not  require  one-for-one  replacement  of  major  systems. 
Technology  will  help  us  find  ways  to  do  things  better  and  smarter.  We  may  not  need 
as  many  systems.  We  should  be  able  to  sustain  our  equipment  longer  in  the  field 
by  upgradmg  it  with  new  technology.  This  will  cost  money  as  well,  so  in  the  end 
we  need  increased  funding. 

Resources  for  recapitalization  will  come  from: 

•  Acquisition  reform.  We  are  confident  that  this  will  bring  more  efficiency,  ena- 
bling us  to  lower  the  unit  cost  of  buying  new  systems  and  lower  the  cost  of  sustain- 
ing those  systems  over  their  full  life  cycle. 

•  Reducing  infrastructure.  Base  closures  are  the  primary  example  of  our  efforts. 
By  the  end  of  this  decade,  base  closings  from  1988,  1991,  and  1993  should  yield  sav- 
ings of  about  $4  billion  a  year. 

•  Outyear  real  budget  growth. 

Before  looking  at  that  outyear  growth,  it  is  important  to  consider  where  we  are 
today.  Procurement  of  key  weapons  like  ships,  aircraft,  and  tanks  are  at  historical 
lows.  (Chart  16)  Still,  because  of  the  force  drawdown  the  average  age  of  some  key 
systems  in  the  field  has  gotten  better.  (Chart  17)  For  battle  force  ships  the  average 
age  of  the  fleet  has  dropped,  as  has  the  average  age  of  ships  retired  each  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  age  of  our  tanks,  fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  and  sur- 
face combatant  ships,  while  still  in  good  shape,  is  increasing — reflecting  the  need 
to  begin  recapitalization.  (Chart  18) 

Requested  Dudget  authority  for  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1996  is  $39.4  billion — 
which,  adjusting  for  inflation,  is  a  decline  of  71  percent  from  fiscal  year  1985  and 
the  lowest  level  since  1950.  (Chart  19)  Budget  authority  for  procurement  in  fiscal 
year  2001  is  projected  to  be  47  percent  higher  than  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

DEFENSE  BUDGET  TRENDS 

This  increase  for  procurement  is  reflected  in  our  topline  data.  (CJhart  20)  For  1996 
the  President's  budget  requests  $246.0  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $250.0  billion 
in  outlays.  Fiscal  year  1996  budget  authority  is,  in  real  terms,  39  percent  below  fis- 
cal year  1985,  the  peak  year  for  inflation-adjusted  DOD  budget  authority  since  the 
Korean  war.  By  fiscal  ye^r  1997  the  cumulative  real  decline  since  fiscal  year  1985 
will  reach  41  percent. 
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The  continuing  decline  in  defense  spending  is  reflected  in  other  budget  trends. 
(Chart  21)  As  a  share  of  Federal  budget  outlays,  defense  expenditures  will  fall  to 
13.5  percent  by  fiscal  year  2000— half  the  share  in  fiscal  year  1986.  (Chart  22)  De- 
fense outlays  as  a  share  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  will  fall  to  2.8  percent  in 
fiscal  year  2000— less  than  half  1980'8  levels. 

CLOSING 

In  sum.  President  Clinton's  fiscal  years  1996-1997  budget  preserves  our  Nation's 
security  robustly  and  at  reasonable  cost.  (Chart  23)  My  Department  funded  force 
readiness  as  its  highest  priority  and  used  as  its  guide:  People  come  first.  Our  plans 
support  the  right  force  structure  for  the  right  strategy  for  this  post-Cold  War  era. 
Ana  to  keep  those  forces  second  to  none,  DUD  plans  begin  their  recapitalization. 

The  past  year  has  confirmed  again  the  importance  of  America's  global  leadership 
and  military  power.  With  that  in  mind,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you 
toward  the  goal  we  all  share:  preserving  the  readiness,  quality,  morale,  and  superi- 
ority of  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces — a  continuing  source  of  great  pride  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Perry,  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  funding  the  pay  raise  of  the  uniformed  people  and  the  actions 
you  have  taken  to  protect  the  medical  benefits  of  the  uniformed 
people.  I  am  still  concerned  about  our  readiness  and  modernization. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  valid 
concern.  One  of  the  things  I  had  hoped  to  do  is  give  you  some  basis 
in  my  presentation  for  saying  that  we  are  attending  to  that  prob- 
lem, but  I  would  also  like  General  Shalikashvili  to  testify,  and  he 
can  ^ve  you  his  view  also  on  the  readiness  question,  with  your  per- 
mission. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  General  Shalikashvili,  we  are  glad  to 
have  you  here.  You  are  the  highest  ranking  military  person  in  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  the  most  prominent  military  man 
in  the  world.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  M.  SHALIKASHVILI,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Senator  Nunn,  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  share  with  you  my  views 
about  the  state  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  to  reinforce  some  of  the 
points  that  were  just  made  by  Secretary  Perry. 

Looking  back  over  this  past  year  at  events  in  Bosnia  and  Soma- 
lia, in  Rwanda  and  Haiti,  the  challenges  in  the  Gulf  that  we  went 
through,  and  in  Korea,  and  everything  else  that  our  forces  have 
been  involved  in,  it  has  been  a  difficult  and  a  demanding  year.  And 
there  are  some  lessons  that  I  think  are  worth  mentioning. 

What  stands  out  foremost  is  the  caliber  of  the  men  and  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  There  is  no  need  to  chronicle  everything  that 
they  have  done  in  all  the  places  that  Secretary  Perry  and  I  have 
just  mentioned.  You  know  what  they  have  done,  and  you  know  how 
extraordinarily  well  they  have  done  it.  But  the  certain  lesson  is 
that  they  remain  our  most  precious  asset. 

The  second  lesson  we  learned  is  that  we  are,  in  fact,  in  an  era 
in  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  retain  a  very  powerful  and  a  very 
ready  military  force.  Only  4  months  ago,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
only  3  weeks  into  our  operation  in  Haiti,  several  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's readiest  divisions  bolted  very  suddenly  from  the  garrison  and 
began  a  very  threatening  movement  to  the  south  toward  Kuwait's 
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border.  A  rapid  decision  was  made  to  order  our  forces  to  deploy  to 
the  region,  to  position  themselves  to  block  yet  another  attack  on 
our  Gulf  ally. 

Once  the  order  was  given,  an  amphibious  ready  group  was  in  po- 
sition in  1  dav.  Two  days  after  this,  the  George  Washington  carrier 
battle  group  nad  moved  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  an 
army  mechanized  infantry  brigade  had  deployed  to  Kuwait  to  draw 
its  pre-positioned  equipment.  Seven  days  after  the  order,  121  air- 
craft were  on  station,  and  in  15  days  an  army  task  force  had  joined 
the  infantry  brigade  just  mentioned,  and  was  ready  to  fight  using 
equipment  from  pre-positioned  ships. 

No  sooner  had  our  forces  begun  arriving  than  we  watched 
Saddam's  divisions  first  slow,  then  halt,  and  then  turn  back  to  the 
north  to  return  to  the  garrisons.  I  think  the  warning  was  clear: 
What  stood  between  Iraq's  divisions  and  our  ally  was  the  readiness 
of  our  forces  to  deploy  over  extended  distances,  and  to  do  so  very 
rapidly. 

Now,  a  few  years  back  we  began  using  the  term  "uncertainty"  to 
describe  our  security  situation.  For  many,  because  of  its  vagueness, 
the  term  sounded  too  unbounded,  making  it  very  difficult  to  decide 
with  any  confidence  the  old  question  of  now  much  is  enough.  This 
past  year  has  given  a  snapshot  of  uncertainty  in  progress.  It  is  ex- 
ploding nations  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Rwanda,  and  even  Somalia.  It 
is  Russia  still  struggling  to  progress  on  a  path  of  reform,  but  with 
events  like  Chechnya  leaving  Russians  and  Americans  alike  won- 
dering whether  the  struggle  for  democracy  is  going  to  succeed.  It 
is  nations  like  North  Korea  and  Iran  threatening  their  neighbors 
and  threatening  attempts  to  control  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  reality  is  that  we  are  going  to  be  worrying  about  uncertainty 
around  the  globe,  and  about  the  course  of  reform  in  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  for  some  time  to  come.  And  so  we  are  going  to 
have  to  preserve  a  strong  military,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
main ready  for  the  unexpected. 

And  there  is  a  third  lesson  from  this  past  year,  as  well.  The 
events  of  this  period  validated  the  strategic  planning  that  framed 
the  Bottom-Up  Review.  We  were  correct  to  choose  Korea  and 
Southwest  Asia  as  the  places  where  we  might  face  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous regional  contingencies.  This  year,  we  saw  tensions  in 
Korea  reach  a  very  dangerous  stage.  And  as  I  already  noted,  we 
actually  deployed  forces  to  Southwest  Asia.  There  were  many  times 
during  the  year  when  we  were  balancing  very  serious  tensions  in 
two  or  three  different  theaters  simultaneously.  Our  deployment  to 
Southwest  Asia  occurred  in  the  midst  of  our  operation  in  Haiti. 
Certainly,  this  past  year  proved  the  necessity  to  be  able  to  fight 
and  win  in  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  contingencies. 

But  I  think  for  some  there  is  a  valid  question  whether  the  forces 
recommended  in  a  Bottom-Up  Review  and  in  this  budget  are  large 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  fulfill  this  strategy.  While  some 
further  analysis  is  still  ongoing,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  CINCs,  and 
I  have  been  involved  in  an  effort  of  many  months  to  include  analyt- 
ical analysis,  assessments,  and  war  games,  to  include  a  just-com- 
pleted 2-day-long  conference,  all  under  the  name  of  Nimble  Dancer, 
and  based  on  this  extensive  work,  we  share  the  view  that  as  we 
field  the  force  enhancements  identified  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
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the  force  postulated  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  will  be  able  to  fight 
and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  conflicts  with  an  accept- 
able degree  of  risk;  that  is,  the  force  will  be  large  enough,  if — if — 
we  invest  in  enhancing  the  force,  and  if  our  units  stay  ready  and 
continue  to  be  manned  with  the  same  high  quality  of  people  that 
we  have  in  uniform  today. 

To  this  end,  our  highest  priority  must  remain  retaining  these  ex- 
traordinary men  and  women  and  recruiting  more  like  them.  And 
as  Secretary  Perry  just  stated,  included  in  this  budget  is  a  request 
for  additional  funding,  the  start  of  a  $25  billion  increase  that  will 
be  added  over  the  next  6  years.  And  I  encourage  you  to  approve 
this  increase,  because  it  is  needed  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  a 
quality  force.  Part  of  the  $25  billion,  as  you  have  already  heard, 
will  go  toward  improving  the  pay  and  quality  of  life  that  we  offer 
our  people. 

Specifically,  some  of  that  money  will  be  used  for  badly  needed 
pay  increases,  and  part  of  that  money  will  go  toward  reducing  the 
gap  in  what  we  are  supposed  to  compensate  those  who  are  forced 
to  live  off  base,  a  gap  which  today  is  very  troublesome.  And  more 
will  go  to  what  is  beginning  the  refurbishment  of  married  housing 
and  some  of  the  many  barracks  and  dormitory  spaces  that  we  must 
maintain  for  those  that  live  on  base,  and,  of  course,  for  adding 
more  child  care  spaces  for  our  working  families.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  been  deferring  repairs  on  housing  and  other  key  facilities,  and 
have  built  a  maintenance  backlog  that  needs  to  be  reduced  and 
eventually  eliminated  to  ensure  that  our  people  live  and  work  in 
decent,  well-kept  facilities,  and  this  budget  begins  to  reverse  that 
trend. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  readiness  of  our  forces,  and  right- 
fully so.  None  of  us  want  to  see  a  return  to  the  hollow  forces  of  yes- 
teryear. Several  months  ago,  as  you  well  know,  when  some  of  our 
forces,  to  include  three  Army  divisions,  reported  that  their  readi- 
ness had  declined,  it  raised  questions  in  the  media,  and  rightfully 
here  in  Congress  as  well,  about  the  overall  readiness  of  our  forces. 
So  I  would  like  to  place  that  incident  in  context,  and  offer  my  views 
on  the  state  of  our  readiness  today  and  projections  for  tomorrow. 

The  reduced  readiness  of  those  units  was  a  direct  consequence  of 
operations  and  maintenance  funds  that  had  to  be  diverted  to  pay 
for  unexpected  contingency  operations.  As  a  result,  the  unit  com- 
manders were  compelled  to  cancel  important  training  and  to  defer 
needed  maintenance  on  their  equipment,  which  caused  the  readi- 
ness ratings  to  sag.  This  was  a  very  predictable  outcome,  and  we 
did  predict  that  in  advance,  that  unless  we  supplemented  these  ac- 
counts in  time  there  would  be  readiness  problems.  And  when  those 
problems  did  occur,  our  commanders  in  the  field  called  them  hon- 
estly. 

Today,  the  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  CINCs,  and  I  are 
watching  readiness  more  closely  and  in  more  ways  than  at  any 
time  that  I  can  remember.  As  the  Secretary  already  mentioned,  he 
has  established  a  monthly  readiness  senior  oversight  council  that 
brings  together  not  only  the  chiefs  of  the  services,  my  representa- 
tives, but  also  the  budget  people  that  can  begin  to  focus  on  making 
the  choices  that  need  to  be  made  to  forestall  problems  as  they 
might  be  forecast  in  the  future. 
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We  also  have  a  formal  joint  readiness  review  done  by  senior  mili- 
tary leaders  in  preparation  for  the  senior  readiness  oversight  coun- 
cil that  also  occurs  monthly  to  examine  the  state  of  our  readiness. 
And  while  the  services  continue  to  measure  the  readiness  of  our 
units,  we  have  developed  and  begun  implementing  a  joint  readiness 
system  that  allows  us  for  the  first  time  to  examine  the  readiness 
of  our  forces  to  perform  joint  operations. 

These  different  looks  at  readiness  will  not  prevent  readiness 
problems,  as  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  designed  to 
give  us,  however,  better  confidence  that  we  can  detect  and  correct 
problems  before  they  occur,  in  a  timely  manner.  And  what  these 
more  extensive  and  better  focused  reviews  do  is  take  the  informa- 
tion that  we  receive,  which  is  based  upon  data  submitted  by  com- 
manders in  the  field,  and  allows  us  then  to  ensure  that  we  can  deal 
with  this  data  not  in  an  anecdotal  fashion  but  through  formal  com- 
mander reports  to  us.  And  what  all  these  reports  tell  us  is  that 
those  units  that  are  forward  deployed  and  those  that  are  des- 
ignated first  to  fight  continue  to  have  a  readiness  that  is  very  high. 

One  of  the  three  Army  divisions  just  mentioned,  however,  will 
soon  regain  its  former  readiness  rating.  And  the  other  two  are 
starting  their  scheduled  inactivations.  The  readiness  of  all  other 
units  is  essentially  at  historic  levels,  as  you  review  the  data  that 
is  available. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  note  about  readiness. 
There  is  some  concern  that  recent  contingencies  and  deployments 
have  degraded  the  readiness  of  the  units  and  groups  we  have  sent 
to  perform  these  missions.  And  I  would  like  to  address  that  con- 
cern, as  well.  Very  often,  when  we  send  units  to  these  operations, 
although  it  means  that  they  will  not  participate  in  their  normal 
training  cycles,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  unit  is  not 
getting  the  right  kind  of  training.  For  example,  when  a  carrier  is 
sitting  in  the  Red  Sea  to  deter  Iraq,  its  pilots  and  crew  are  experi- 
encing very  good  training.  And  certainly,  there  is  no  degradation 
of  their  skills. 

But  there  are  some  deployments,  such  as  the  mission  that  the 
10th  Infantry  Division  was  doing  in  Haiti,  where,  over  time,  the 
unit  could  lose  its  edge  for  its  most  important  mission,  that  of 
being  able  to  fight  and  win  our  wars.  In  those  cases,  we  try  to  ro- 
tate units  through,  as  we  have  just  done  in  Haiti  by  replacing  the 
10th  Division  with  the  25th  Division,  so  that  we  can  return  the 
10th  Division  to  proficiency  in  its  warfighting  skills. 

Let  me  add  that  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  receive  the 
highest  satisfaction  when  they  are  actually  doing  the  missions  they 
joined  the  military  to  perform,  whether  that  is  through  hard  train- 
ing, rigorous  and  demanding  training,  or  by  deploying  and  actual 
operations.  This  is  what  our  people  expect,  and  that  is  what  they 
find  most  satisfying.  But  prolonged  and  certainly  dangerous  deploy- 
ments do  put  great  strains  on  their  families,  and  that  is  yet  an- 
other reason  why  the  improvements  that  Secretary  Perry  detailed 
when  he  explained  why  we  need  an  additional  $25  billion  are  so 
very  critical.  When  our  forces  deploy,  we  owe  to  our  men  and 
women  the  knowledge  that  their  families  left  behind  are  safe  and 
well  cared  for. 
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Now,  what  concerns  me  as  much  as  our  near-term  readiness  is 
our  need  to  ensure  our  long-term  readiness.  And  by  this,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  modernization  and  the  fielding  of  enhancements  that 
were  part  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  past  years  of  declining 
budget  outlaj^s  have  caused  the  cancellation,  stretch-out,  or  re- 
scheduling of  many  of  our  modernization  programs.  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  as  Secretary  Perry  mentioned,  justified  a  number  of 
these  actions.  We  were  left  with  a  large  inventory  of  modern  equip- 
ment that  we  purchased  in  the  1980s,  that  in  many  areas  will  see 
us  through  the  end  of  the  century.  But  that  time  is  now  quickly 
approaching. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  restructured  our  modernization 
plans,  streamlining  as  we  did  so,  to  both  ensure  that  our  forces  re- 
mained technologically  unmatched  and  to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
reach  a  point  where  vital  systems  become  obsolete  or  too  expensive 
to  maintain,  or  simply  worn  out  because  of  age.  To  prevent  this, 
we  have  to  follow  through  on  our  needed  modernization  programs. 

Moreover,  the  heart  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was  to  reduce  our 
forces,  but  also  to  compensate  for  these  reductions  by  enhancing 
the  capabilities  of  our  smaller  forces,  making  them  faster  to  deploy, 
and  ounce-for-ounce  more  capable  and  effective  once  they  arrive. 
Included  among  these  enhancements  are  more  strategic  lift; 
prepositioned  equipment  sets  in  selected  forward  locations;  im- 
proved and  expanded  command,  control,  communications,  comput- 
ers, and  intelligence;  and  increased  numbers  of  long-range  preci- 
sion systems  and  munitions. 

These  enhancements  have  to  be  fielded.  We  have  to  stay  this 
course  because  without  these  enhancements  the  risk  to  our  forces 
would  become  unacceptably  high.  That  is  our  challenge  now.  It  is 
to  balance  today's  readiness  with  the  need  to  invest  in  the  future. 
We  must  make  prudent  investments  in  modernization  if  we  are  to 
ensure  that  tomorrow's  readiness  is  equal  to  tomorrow's  challenges. 
Keeping  our  near-term  readiness  high  depends  on  a  timely  restora- 
tion of  funds  diverted  for  unplanned  contingencies,  but  our  longer- 
term  readiness  rests  on  steady  and  adequate  investments  in  qual- 
ity people,  technically  superior  and  well-maintained  equipment, 
and  the  enhancements  that  we  need  to  make  our  force  more  effec- 
tive. 

With  that,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity,  and 
I  believe  Secretary  Perry  and  I  are  prepared  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Shalikashvili  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  John  M.  Shalikashviu,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff 

posture  statement 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  share  my  views  about  the  state  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Last  year,  I  remarked  that  our  discussions  were  set  against  the  backdrop  of  a  se- 
rious debate.  At  that  time,  some  believed  that  our  deiense  budgets  were  still  too 
high,  while  others  were  convinced  we  had  already  cut  too  much.  Twelve  months 
later,  the  debate  seems  to  have  gained  added  stridency.  It  also  appears  to  have 
found  a  new  center.  The  question  we  seem  to  be  asking  this  time  is  whether  we've 
added  enough  back  in. 

Ever  since  we  began  this  still  ongoing  round  of  reductions,  all  have  been  mindful 
that  every  time  in  this  century  America  has  drawn  down,  we  blundered  and  did  it 
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badly.  This  happened  after  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  after  Korea,  and  after 
Vietnam.  Each  time,  aft«r  ignoring  the  warnings  of  past  failures  we  repeated  the 
same  remorseful  cycle:  we  cut  too  deep  and  we  reduced  too  fast.  Not  long  afterward 
we  regretted  it  dearly. 

So  we  need  this  debate  and  it  should  be  vigorous.  We  must  not  repeat  the  trage- 
dies of  the  past.  I  only  hope  that  what  I  have  to  offer  is  helpful  as  you  make  deci- 
sions on  the  issues  before  you. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year,  at  events  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti,  the 
challenges  in  the  Gulf  and  Korea,  and  everything  else  that  our  forces  have  been  in- 
volved in,  it  has  been  a  difficult  and  demanding  year.  What  have  we  learned  from 
this  year?  I  think  there  are  three  distinct  lessons  worth  your  attention  today. 

What  stands  out  foremost  is  the  caliber  of  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
There  is  no  need  to  chronicle  everything  they've  accomplished  in  all  of  the  places 
just  named.  You  know  what  they've  done  and  you  know  how  extraordinarily  well 
they've  done  it.  They  remain  our  most  precious  asset. 


New  World  Regional  Challenges 
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But  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  great  magnitude  and  complexity  of  tasks  we  asked 
of  them.  In  the  last  year,  the  Transportation  Contmiand  executed  the  equivalent  of 
five  Berlin  airlifts.  At  one  time  or  another,  four  nations  depended  on  our  forces  for 
humanitarian  supplies.  At  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Panama,  we  constructed  tent  cities 
and  kept  their  populations  clothed  and  fed.  In  Rwanda,  it  took  our  forces  less  than 
3  weeks  to  build  an  airbridge  into  one  of  the  world's  most  remote  and  underdevel- 
oped regions  and  deliver  enough  clean  water,  food  and  medicines  to  push  back  the 
flood  of  djang. 

Many  of  these  operations  were  dangerous.  Twice,  we  deployed  major  forces  for 
combat  operations.  The  first  was  to  Haiti,  when  in  a  tense  evening  we  launched  an 
invasion  just  as  a  last-ditch  diplomatic  effort  became  hopelessly  stalled  and  on  the 
verge  of  lailure.  In  a  "remarkable"  turn  of  events,  the  moment  that  Haiti's  rulers 
were  alerted  that  our  forces  were  in  the  air  and  heading  their  way,  our  negotiators 
watched  3  years  of  defiance  rapidly  melt  away  and  a  bloodless  transition  to  democ- 
racy was  promptly  arranged.  This  was  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  launched 
an  invasion  and  then  recalled  it  in  midstream.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  remarked 
the  next  morning,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  exquisite  marriage  between 
diplomacy  and  force.  It  would  be  even  harder  to  imagine  a  more  suspenseful  mar- 
riage. 

Then,  only  3  weeks  later,  we  detected  three  of  Saddam's  divisions  bolting  from 
their  garrisons  and  maneuvering  toward  Kuwait.  Without  hesitation,  we  alerted  a 
large  combat  force  and  almost  overnight  began  deploying  that  force  with  orders  to 
fight,  if  necessary.  Again,  in  a  dramatic  turnabout,  as  the  first  of  our  forces  moved 
swiilly  into  theater,  we  watched  Saddam's  divisions  first  slow,  then  halt,  and  then 
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hurriedly  reverse  direction  and  return  to  their  garrisons.  It  was  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  successful  deterrence  at  its  best;  swill  decisions,  a  powerful  response  by 
ready  forces,  and  such  rapid  execution  that  we  were  there  before  the  breach  was 
made. 

Not  since  the  Second  World  War  have  we  engaged  in  so  many  operations  in  such 
a  condensed  period.  At  times,  up  to  six  separate  Joint  Task  Forces  were  in  the  field. 
To  make  this  happen  took  an  unprecedented  degree  of  decentralization.  As  well,  the 
unique  character  of  many  of  these  operations  diluted  the  advantages  normally  af- 
forded by  our  superior  equipment  and  advanced  technology.  What  separated  success 
from  failure  came  down  to  one  vital  ingredient.  That  was  the  remarkable  qualities 
of  our  people:  superb  and  thoughtful  leadership;  and  courage,  grit,  and  improvisa- 
tion at  all  ranks. 

We  often  talk  about  how  great  our  military  is.  It  is  indeed  great,  in  fact,  the  very 
finest  in  the  world.  This  past  year,  our  men  and  women  demonstrated  precisely  why 
they  deserve  this  reputation. 

Tlien,  there  was  a  second  lesson.  Several  years  ago,  when  we  first  referred  to  un- 
certainty as  a  threat,  one  Member  of  Congress  pointedly  asked,  "And  iust  how  many 
tanks  does  uncertainty  have?"  It  was  a  shrewdly  couched  question  that  penetrated 
to  the  core  of  our  quandary.  Every  year,  for  half  a  century,  we  grew  used  to  generals 
and  admirals  coming  here  to  the  Hill  and  pointing  with  complete  confidence  at  the 
same  habitual  threat,  a  threat  we  grew  to  know  and  understand  in  great  detail. 

Yet,  even  with  such  complete  confidence  and  clarity,  we  still  debated  at  length 
about  what  we  needed  to  defend  ourselves.  How  could  we  possibly  measure  and 
agree  on  our  needs  against  something  as  shadowy  and  fathomless  as  uncertainty? 

We  still  may  not  be  any  closer  to  knowing  how  many  tanks  uncertainty  has,  but 
the  past  few  years  have  shed  some  light  on  its  shadows.  It  is  unstable,  violent  and 
dangerous,  with  a  large  arsenal  of  exploding  nations,  ethnic  outbursts,  and  clashing 
nationalisms.  Caught  in  its  grip  are  several  powerful  nations  struggling  to  remain 
on  a  path  of  reforms,  right  beside  dozens  of  smaller,  newly  founded,  and  threadbare 
nations  simply  struggling  to  survive.  And  from  this  uncertainty  are  other  nations 
building,  or  trying  to  build,  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  also  now  understand 
that  this  uncertamty  is  not  going  to  go  away  quickly:  it  is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
a  while,  perhaps  well  into  the  next  century. 

For  Americans,  there  is  this  reality:  out  of  the  stream  of  events  unfolding  around 
us,  an  entirely  new  world  order  is  being  forged.  We  are  experiencing  the  kind  of 
enormous  upheaval  that  comes  only  once  every  few  generations. 

And  from  this  comes  the  third  lesson.  The  profusion  of  Operations  Other  Than 
War  (OOTW)  has  elicited  a  stream  of  ideas  about  how  to  restructure  or  reorient  our 
forces  specifically  for  this  purpose.  This  would  be  wrong.  We  cannot  become  con- 
fused about  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our  Armed  Forces.  That  purpose  is  their 
readiness  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars.  No  other  purpose  is  as  vital  to  our 
security.  As  we  reshape  and  train  our  forces,  it  must  be  for  this  purpose  above  all 
others. 

It  is  an  often  quoted  fact  that  throughout  our  Nation's  history  no  man  or  woman 
has  ever  completed  a  20-year  military  career  when  this  Nation  did  not  engage  in 
armed  conflict  at  least  once.  In  the  past  8  years,  no  man  or  woman  has  even  com- 
pleted a  term  of  enlistment  without  tnis  happening. 

The  warning  is  clear.  Our  forces  must  stay  ready  to  fight  and  win. 

THE  FUTURE  FORCE 

Since  1991,  we  have  been  through  four  exhaustive  assessments  of  how  many  and 
what  kind  of  forces  we  need.  Most  recently,  the  size  and  mix  of  our  conventional 
forces  was  established  through  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  the  even  more  recently 
completed  Nuclear  Posture  Review  established  our  strategic  force  posture  for  enter- 
ing the  next  century. 

While  the  process  of  finding  a  new  endpoint  attracted  the  lion's  share  of  the 
public's  attention,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  done  to  reorient  our  forces  and  to  re- 
order the  other  elements  of  our  defense.  A  new  military  strategy  was  developed  and 
is  now  in  its  second  stage  of  refinement.  New  approaches  to  readiness,  sustainment, 
and  modernization  have  been  implemented.  All  of  the  services  have  adapted  their 
doctrines  and  are  well  on  the  way  toward  adapting  their  forces  to  the  challenges 
of  a  different  world.  And  the  progression  of  jointness  has  accelerated. 

Within  the  strategic  nuclear  area,  we  have  already  cut  our  investment  by  some 
75  percent,  made  major  changes  in  our  alert  posture  and  weapons  targeting,  and 
are  well  into  a  major  force  reduction  as  we  move  toward  START  limits. 

Driving  these  changes  is  our  response  to  three  revolutions  that  are  sweeping  us 
into  the  next  century.  The  first  of  these  is  the  changing  world  order  set  in  motion 
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by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  This  has  caused  profound  changes  to  our  strategy,  our 
military  posture,  our  missions,  and  our  doctrines. 

We  have  shifted  from  a  global  strategy  against  a  global  foe,  to  a  global  strategy 
focused  on  regional  threats.  We  are  nearly  done  repositioning  large  numbers  of  our 
forces  and  are  still  in  the  process  of  prepositioning  equipment  and  warstocks  to 
align  with  this  new  strategy.  Signilicant  numbers  of  forces  have  returned  home  from 
their  overseas  Cold  War  garrisons  to  support  a  new  global  power  projection  strategy. 
Our  force  building  priorities  have  been  reordered  to  meet  our  new  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  we  ^re  adjusting  our  overseas  force — around  100,000  in  the  Pacific  and 
approximately  100,000  in  Europe — to  help  preserve  stability  in  these  two  vital  re- 
gions as  well  as  retain  forces  an  ocean  closer  to  potential  trouble  spots.  We  have 
begun  reorienting  our  alliances  to  new  challenges.  For  example,  in  NATO,  we  have 
developed  and  implemented  the  Partnership  For  Peace  (PFP)  Program,  an  active 
program  to  reach  out  to  our  former  adversaries  through  military-to-military  con- 
tacts, and  have  opened  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  to 
foreign  militaries  of  many  of  the  same  nations.  These  programs  are  invaluable  for 
building  new  security  architecture  in  a  Europe  that  was  divided  for  45  years  and 
in  emerging  democracies  worldwide.  All  of  this  is  being  done  in  response  to  this  first 
revolution:  the  changing  world  order. 

The  second  revolution  is  the  result  of  defense  budget  outlays  that  have  been 
shrinking  for  8  consecutive  years.  It  is  not  just  the  fact  that  our  budget  has  been 
shrinking.  This  revolution  is  framed  by  the  fact  that  by  1999  our  force  will  be  one 
third  smaller  than  it  was  in  1988,  but  in  real  terms  our  budget  will  be  around  40 
percent  less  than  what  it  was  that  same  year. 

What  these  figures  suggest  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  revolutionary  in 
our  thinking  and  in  finding  new  ways  to  lead  and  manage  our  forces.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  look  for  every  feasible  way  to  do  our  business  more  efficiently,  whether 
that  is  how  we  procure  our  equipment,  how  we  house  and  care  for  our  forces,  or 
even  how  we  use  our  forces  to  accomplish  our  missions. 

In  response,  we  are  pursuing  a  number  of  initiatives,  mostly  through  greater 
jointness.  The  joint  reforms  that  Congress  ordered  back  in  1986  have  been  imple- 
mented. Due  largely  to  assistance  from  the  Congress,  another  proven  tool  for  main- 
taining and  improving  our  joint  warfighting  capabilities  is  the  Joint  Professional 
Military  Education  (JPME)  Program.  Our  Unified  Conunands  are  now  staffed  with 
the  best-educated  men  and  women  we  can  offer,  fully  versed  in  the  joint  arena,  and 
able  to  effectively  combine  the  unique  capabilities  that  each  of  our  services  has  to 
offer.  JPME  has  become  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  joint  operations  capabilities 
by  producing  officers  who  can  respond  rapidly  to  short-notice  crises  as  well  as  de- 
velop visionary  strategies — leaders  who  think  creatively  and  critically. 

This  year,  we  established  the  Joint  Warfighting  Center  as  the  locus  of  world-wide 
joint  exercises  and  joint  simulations.  This  new  center  will  support  our  CINCs  in  con- 
tinually refining  joint  exercises  and  training  through  the  use  of  joint  simulations 
that  improve  the  readiness  of  our  commanders  and  staffs. 

We  are  now  carrying  the  same  spirit  embodied  in  Goldwater-Nichols  to  spearhead 
new  ways  of  looking  at  our  warfighting  responsibilities.  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Vice  Chiefs  of  the  services  meet  weekly  as  the  expanded  Joint 
Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC).  The  JROC  cuts  across 
compartmentalization  and  traditional  service  turf  to  examine  every  battlefield  and 
strategic  function,  to  look  for  ways  to  employ  our  forces  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively, and  to  determine  the  best  way  to  spend  our  precious  research,  development, 
and  acquisition  dollars  to  modernize  and  improve  our  existing  forces. 
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Where  The  JROC  Has  Been 


One  of  the  most  important  products  of  this  expanded  JROC  is  the  sharing  of  ideas 
and  technologies  ana  the  imposition  of  joint  mteroperability  standards.  Another 
product  is  that  our  services  are  working  together  to  build  common  and  mutually 
supportive  approaches.  The  result  will  be  a  future  force  that  is  more  and  more 
streamlined  by  jointness. 

In  the  Gulf  war  in  1991,  our  forces  had  very  few  joint  manuals  to  guide  their  ef- 
forts. Today,  we  are  publishing  new  doctrinal  manuals  at  a  rate  of  four  per  month. 
In  the  Haiti  operation,  our  invasion  force  included  Army  forces  and  Army  heli- 
copters poised  on  Navy  carriers.  Remembering  back  to  Grenada,  where  Army  heli- 
copters were  at  first  not  even  permitted  to  land  on  Navy  carriers,  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  cultural  change.  But  it  remains,  and  I  suspect  it  always  will 
remain,  a  work  in  progress. 

Another  way  we  are  adding  effectiveness  is  to  continue  to  examine  how  we  divide 
the  roles,  missions,  and  functions  between  our  forces.  By  next  summer,  the  congres- 
sionally-mandated  Gommission  on  Roles  and  Missions  is  scheduled  to  report  back 
to  Congress.  As  news  accounts  have  accurately  reported,  the  services,  the  GINGs, 
and  the  Joint  Staff  are  working  with  this  commission  and  providing  candid  views 
and  analysis  about  what  should  and  should  not  be  changed. 

Then  there  is  the  third  revolution,  which  runs  counter  to  all  of  the  downward 
pressures  exuded  by  the  second.  This  one  is  the  battlefield  revolution  that  we  our- 
selves ignited  with  our  doctrinal  and  technological  innovations.  The  Gulf  war 
showed  a  snapshot  of  this  revolution  in  progress. 

What  we  set  in  motion  is  an  entirely  new  era  in  warfare.  It  is  not  a  quickfire  revo- 
lutionary change  catapulted  by  any  one  invention  or  one  idea.  Instead  it  is  a  quickly 
moving  progression  oi  advances  across  a  broad  front  of  concepts,  technologies,  and 
functions.  The  radar  evading  technologies  of  a  few  squadrons  of  stealth  aircraft  are 
spreading  to  other  systems.  Our  inventories  of  long-range  precision  weapons  are 
growing.  Faster,  more  capable  computer  chips,  digital  systems,  and  other  advances 
are  creating  staggering  improvements  that  eftect  every  ftinction  of  modem  battle. 
The  combination  of  what  is  being  done  in  military  research  and  development  in  our 
partnership  with  civilian  industry  and  their  laboratories  is  creating  a  host  of  prom- 
ising technologies.  Our  improving  capabilities  to  fight  at  night  and  in  poor  weather, 
and  our  dominance  in  space  that  ensures  that  our  commanders  have  extraordinary 
situational  awareness,  are  giving  our  forces  the  ability  to  drive  the  tempo  and  depth 
of  battle  beyond  the  endurance  and  capability  of  any  potential  enemy.  What  is 
changing  is  the  very  nature  of  modern  battle. 
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As  we  proceed  into  the  next  century,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  is  these  three  revo- 
lutions that  drive  our  every  effort. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

The  force  recommended  in  this  budget  bases  its  size  and  capabilities  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Strategy.  That  strategy  calls  for  a  triad  of  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
and  a  mix  of  strategic  and  non-strategic  nuclear  systems  positioned  at  home  and 
deployed  overseas,  oi  sufficient  size  and  capability  to  deter  any  future  hostile  nation 
with  access  to  nuclear  weapons  from  using  these  weapons  against  our  interests. 
That  strategy  also  requires  us  to  be  able  to  light  and  win  two,  nearly  simultaneous, 
major  regional  conflicts.  The  past  year  has  thoroughly  validated  this  "two  MRC"  re- 
quirement. 

Each  time  when  we  were  on  the  verge  of  committing  forces  to  a  contingency,  fore- 
most on  our  minds  was  looking  over  our  shoulders  to  ensure  that  the  remainder  of 
our  forces  were  ready  and  postured  in  the  event  a  conflict  erupted  elsewhere.  Early 
in  the  year,  tensions  with  North  Korea  rose  to  such  a  point  that  they  could  only 
be  described  as  edging  toward  war.  Later  in  the  year,  we  actually  had  to  deploy 
forces  against  Iraq.  Aside  from  validating  that  we  were  right  to  select  these  two  na- 
tions as  the  current  adversaries  for  our  two  contingency  force,  this  past  year  also 
validated  the  plausibility  that  we  could  find  ourselves  enmeshed  in  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous regional  conflicts.  Many  times,  we  were  balancing  tensions  in  two  or 
three  different  regions  at  once.  Even  though  Haiti  was  not  a  major  conflict,  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  that  operation  when  we  sent  our  forces  to  protect  Kuwait.  Anybody 
who  sat  in  my  chair  this  past  year  wouldn't  have  any  reservations  whether  or  not 
the  requirement  for  "two-MRCs"  is  the  right  strategic  choice.  We  cannot  afford  less. 

But  even  as  you  accept  that  this  is  so,  you  might  still  question  whether  the  force 
size  is  right.  Should  it  be  larger?  Could  it  be  smaller? 
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I  am  confident  that  the  force  and  capability  objectives  we  are  building  toward  are 
about  right.  Once  we  reach  the  force  and  capability  objectives,  and  field  the  en- 
hancements that  came  out  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  we  will  be  able  to  fight  and 
win  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  conflicts  at  an  acceptable  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  a  smaller,  less  capable  force  would  most 
probably  suffer  unacceptable  casualties,  our  forward  deployed  forces  would  be  ex- 
tremely vulnerable,  the  allies  we  are  committed  to  protect  could  experience  far 
greater  damage,  and  a  great  deal  more  time  and  mobilization  would  be  required  to 
build  to  the  force  levels  needed  to  win. 
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These  are  "risks"  that  I  believe  we  must  avoid.  The  force  recommendations  that 
emerged  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  with  its  programmed  enhancements,  de- 
creases these  "risks"  and  I  would  not  recommend  anything  smaller. 

With  the  previous,  larger  Base  Force,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  CINCs,  and  I  were  con- 
vinced we  could  support  a  reasonable  number  of  Operations  Other  Than  War,  such 
as  peacekeeping  and  sanctions  enforcement  operations,  and  still  have  enough  addi- 
tional forces  to  fight  and  win  two  MRCs.  But  the  smaller  force  that  emei^ed  from 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  eliminated  this  latitude.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  there 
will  be  enough  forces  to  perform  Operations  Other  Than  War.  But  in  the  event  we 
become  involved  in  a  major  conflict,  we  will  have  to  withdraw  our  forces  committed 
to  Operations  Other  Than  War  in  order  to  restore  our  posture  to  respond  to  a  second 
major  conflict.  That  is  about  as  lean  as  I  believe  we  can  afford  to  be. 

This  past  year  we  also  completed  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  that  thoroughly  ex- 
amined our  strategic  and  non-strategic  forces,  and  the  capabilities  needed  to  support 
the  maintenance  of  an  effective  and  credible  nuclear  deterrent.  It  reaffirmed  the  im- 
portance of  a  strategic  Triad,  the  need  to  keep  some  non-strategic  nuclear  forces  de- 
ployed overseas  to  protect  our  allies,  and  it  outlined  an  affordable  and  sustainable 
strategic  nuclear  force  structure  which  will  be  in  compliance  with  the  expected  fu- 
ture implementation  of  START  II.  It  also  identified  cost-saving  changes  in  our  non- 
strategic  nuclear  force  posture,  necessary  improvements  to  our  C4I  infrastructure, 
and  a  series  of  measures  to  promote  the  safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  our  nu- 
clear stockpile. 
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While  our  nuclear  forces  are  substantially  smaller  than  they  used  to  be,  no  other 
part  of  our  forces  is  as  vital.  We  must  continue  to  make  the  investments  needed 
to  maintain  these  forces  at  the  right  levels  and  with  the  right  capabilities  to  deter 
the  worst  threats  to  our  Nation.  There  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  other  nations  today.  Over  the  long  term,  both  our  survival,  and 
our  ability  to  contend  with  conventional  threats  to  our  interests  depend  on  a  strong 
and  well-maintained  nuclear  force. 

The  key  watchword  of  our  force  plans  is  balance.  All  of  the  key  elements  of  our 
forces — people,  readiness,  modernization,  force  structure,  sustainment,  and  our  in- 
frastructure and  industrial  base — must  be  maintained  at  the  right  scale  to  support 
the  whole  force.  The  sum  will  be  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.  For  example, 
readiness  without  adequate  sustainment  sentences  any  operation  to  a  very  short 
half-life.  As  we  continue  toward  the  future,  we  must  maintain  balance  among  the 
critical  elements  of  our  forces.  But  we  also  have  to  balance  today's  readiness  needs 
against  tomorrow's,  and  modernization  is  the  linchpin  of  this  future  readiness. 
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PEOPLE 


Of  all  the  elements  of  our  force,  none  is  more  important  than  our  people.  It  is 
never  the  best  tank  that  wins  wars,  it  is  the  best  tankers. 

Today,  we  have  extraordinary  people  in  our  ranks.  It  was  their  ingenuity  that 
overcame  the  obstacles  that  were  defeating  the  relief  agencies  in  Rwanda;  their  dis- 
cipline and  intellect  that  have  made  the  Haiti  operation  far  more  successful  than 
many  anticipated;  and  their  courage  and  fighting  prowess  that  caused  Saddam's  di- 
visions to  turn  back  north  to  return  to  their  garrisons. 

But  we  can't  afford  to  be  sanguine.  In  tne  past  few  years  we  have  put  great 
strains  on  our  people.  The  pressures  and  separations  of  so  many  operations  have 
been  hard  on  them  and  hard  on  their  families.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  "down- 
sizing," through  a  combination  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  separations  that  pro- 
ceeded by  the  thousands  nearly  every  month  since  we  started.  Since  1991,  we  have 
reduced  by  some  625,000  uniformed  military  and  nearly  177,000  civilians. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  broken  the  cruel  pattern  of  past  drawdowns  by  of- 
fering our  people  better  separation  benefits  than  in  the  past.  Between  separation 
allowances  and  early  retirement  packages,  this  time  around  we  have  been  able  to 
at  least  soften  the  blow  to  the  men  and  women  who  served  this  Nation  so  very  well 
for  so  many  years  and  then  suddenly  had  to  be  told  that  their  service  was  no  longer 
needed. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  focus  our  attention  on  keeping  the  million  and  a  half 
men  and  women  who  remain  with  us  today,  and  attracting  people  of  the  same  qual- 
ity for  our  force  of  the  future.  This  is  our  mghest  priority. 

The  President's  recent  decision  to  request  $25  oillion  more  over  the  next  6  years 
will  help  fix  some  of  the  problems  that  I  believe  are  most  troublesome.  It  will  fund 
pay  raises  that  slow  the  growth  of  the  pay  gap.  But  it  will  not  bring  military  pay 
to  levels  of  "comparability^  with  the  civilian  sector.  The  increase  also  begins  correct- 
ing another  key  concern:  our  obligation  to  ensure  our  people  live  in  safe  and  afford- 
able housing.  For  those  forced  to  live  off-base,  this  means  fixing  another  pay  prob- 
lem: the  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters.  Our  policy  is  to  reimburse  our  people  85  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  their  ofT-base  housing;  today,  we  fail  to  reimburse  even  80  per- 
cent of  those  costs.  I  fully  support  the  legislation  that  will  allow  us  to  begin  reducing 
this  gap,  starting  with  a  1  percent  reduction  this  year.  For  those  living  on-base,  we 
are  taking  steps  to  reduce  tne  large  backlog  of  deferred  housing  and  barracks  main- 
tenance. Part  of  the  $25  billion  increase  will  go  toward  renovating  some  5,000  bar- 
racks spaces  most  in  need  out  of  the  over  600,000  barracks  spaces  we  own. 

Today,  we  are  dipping  into  the  pockets  of  our  men  and  women,  and  their  families, 
by  making  those  wno  are  forced  to  live  off-base  absorb  more  of  the  costs  than  they 
should,  and  by  failing  to  ensure  that  some  of  our  military  bases  and  facilities  are 
maintained  at  proper  standards.  As  we  anticipate  future  spending  increases,  we 
must  continue  to  put  additional  funds  into  the  programs  that  benefit  our  people; 
adequate  and  fair  compensation,  steady  and  dependable  medical  benefits,  a  stable 
retirement  system,  and  safe  and  affordable  housing.  If  we  continue  the  long  decline 
that  we  started  in  these  areas  over  a  decade  ago,  we  will  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  attract  and  retain  the  remarkable  people  we  have  in  our  force  today. 

READINESS 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1994,  in  order  to  find  funds  to  support  our  forces  deployed 
to  contingencies,  the  Army  leadership  took  operations  and  maintenance  funds  from 
three  later-deploying  divisions.  This  forced  the  commanders  of  these  three  divisions 
to  make  hard  choices.  They  canceled  some  major  training  events  and  imposed  con- 
straints on  repair  parts.  As  a  result,  these  three  Army  divisions  reported  that  their 
readiness  had  degraded  to  the  point  that  they  would  need  additional  time  to  train 
to  acceptable  standards  before  they  could  be  deployed. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  was  an  undesirable  way  to  learn  this  point,  among 
other  things  this  incident  proves  that  our  readiness  "checks  and  balances'*  are  work- 
ing. First,  as  I  promised  you  in  last  year's  testimony,  our  commanders  will  honestly 
apprise  you  when  readiness  problems  develop.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
this  case,  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  administration  and  Congress  responded 
with  speed,  concern,  and  the  necessary  resources  to  address  the  problem. 

Second,  last  year,  I  pointed  out  the  pitfalls  of  diverting  from  service  operations 
accounts  to  pay  for  contingencies.  I  also  promised  you  that  we  would  do  our  best 
to  predict  readiness  issues  oefore  they  become  a  problem.  Months  before  these  divi- 
sion commanders  submitted  their  reports,  we  did  warn  that  unless  the  Army's  oper- 
ations account  was  supplemented  in  a  timely  manner,  before  the  fourth  quarter, 
there  would  be  readiness  problems.  Again,  our  systems  for  tracking  and  reporting 
readiness  worked  properly. 
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If  we  divert  funding  from  service  readiness  accounts,  as  we  have  had  to  do  for 
ilscal  year  1994  and  nscal  year  1995  to  support  unplanned  contingencies,  the  price 
is  paid  in  canceled  training  events,  needed  repair  parts  not  purchased,  and  ulti- 
mately, degraded  wartime  skills.  Even  if  the  money  is  later  replaced,  many  times 
the  opportunity  to  go  back  and  reschedule  canceled  training  events  is  lost.  And,  it 
may  take  longer  to  rectify  the  readiness  problem  than  it  did  to  create  it  in  the  first 
place. 

To  help  resolve  this  problem.  Secretary  Perry  has  asked  Congress  to  establish  a 
readiness  preservation  authority.  It  will  help  prevent  a  recurrence.  On  top  of  other 
systemic  fixes,  it  will  provide  the  Department  with  standing  authority  to  mitigate 
the  impacts  on  readiness  from  funding  contingencies  that  arise  late  in  the  year. 

But  this  is  not  all  we  have  to  do.  Tne  Joint  Chiefs,  the  CINCs  and  I  are  watching 
readiness  more  closely  and  in  more  ways  than  any  time  I  can  remember.  We  are 
also  building  new  safeguards.  One  of  these  safeguards  is  a  Joint  Readiness  Review 
that  meets  monthly  to  examine  the  state  of  our  forces.  In  addition,  and  following 
up  on  last  year's  testimony,  I  stated  that  we  intended  to  create  a  new  system  to 
assess  joint  readiness.  The  services'  readiness  systems,  as  you  know,  track  unit 
readiness.  What  we  have  always  lacked  is  a  clear  picture  of  how  ready  our  forces 
are  to  engage  in  joint  operations. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  designed  such  a  system  and  it  is  now  in  being.  We  assess 
and  report  both  the  readiness  of  our  forces  to  conduct  joint  operations,  and  the  read- 
iness of  selected  critical  systems  and  capabilities.  This  system  is  still  at  an  early 
stage  and  considerable  refinement  is  needed.  But  it  is  already  affording  us  greater 
visibility  and  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  state  of  our  forces. 
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Another  readiness  trend  we  are  trying  to  correct  is  the  problem  caused  by  today's 
high  operations  tempo  and  the  corresponding  efTect  on  personnel  tempo.  Selected 
units  and  capabilities,  particularly  in  some  of  the  support  forces,  have  been  over- 
extended— we  recognize  that  and  are  working  to  correct  it. 

In  some  cases  the  solution  is  to  add  more  of  the  capability  or  type  units  that  are 
in  high  demand.  But  it  takes  time  to  build  and  train,  for  example,  more  AWACS 
crews.  As  well,  when  we  add  more  of  something,  we  have  to  take  something  else 
out.  We  have  to  be  sure  that  what  we  are  adding  to  make  us  more  capable  of^man- 
aging  our  peacetime  and  Operations  Other  Than  War  commitments  doesn't  come  at 
the  expense  of  a  capability  we  need  in  war.  Other  approaches  to  address  this  prob- 
lem include  making  more  effective  use  of  our  Reserve  component  in  augmenting 
units  committed  to  these  Operations  Other  Than  War,  spreading  the  burden  oT 
these  commitments  and  operations  among  nearly  all  of  our  commands  worldwide, 
simply  adjusting  our  exennse  requirements,  or  combinations  of  all  three  approaches. 

However,  the  key  point  is  this.  In  the  final  analysis,  continued  readiness  to  fi^t 
depends  on  adequate,  stable  funding  of  readiness  accounts;  commitment  to  a  well 
educated,  highly  trained,  quality  force;  investments  in  force  enhancements;  and 
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rapid  restoration  of  funds  and  resources  expended  for  unplanned  contingency  oper- 
ations. If  we  stay  on  this  path,  our  near-term  readiness  will  not  sufTer. 

MODERNIZATION  AND  ENHANCEMENTS 

A  problem  I  am  equally  concerned  about  is  protecting  our  long-term  readiness.  In 
the  past  8  years,  continumg  budget  reductions  have  caused  us  to  cancel,  stretch  out, 
or  revert  to  prototype  many  modernization  programs.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  justi- 
fied manv  of  these  actions,  because  it  left  us  with  a  rich  inventory  of  modem  sys- 
tems and  equipment  large  enou^  to  see  us  through  the  end  of  the  century.  But 
the  end  of  the  century  is  now  approaching,  when  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rely 
on  what  we  built  in  the  early  eighties. 

Recently,  we've  begun  practicmg  what  our  corporations  call  recapitalization:  part 
of  which  is  the  process  of  terminating  or  diverting  funding  away  from  programs  that 
are  either  less  promising  or  less  valuable  so  that  we  can  re-mvest  uie  Ainds  into 

Srograms  that  have  more  punch.  This  has  driven  us  to  thoroughly  reconsider  old 
,&D  efforts  and  modernization  programs  to  see  if  they  still  offer  the  value  we  once 
thought  was  there.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  good  practice  and  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue it.  But,  recapitalization  must  be  fed  with  new  funding  as  well. 


CRITICAL  FORCE 
ENHANCEMENTS 


•  Additional  Army  prepositioned  equipment 

•  Additional  airlift/sealif t 

•  Improved  anti-armor  and  precision-guided  munitions 

•  More  early-arriving  Navy  air 

•  Improve  Army  National  Guard  combat  brigade  readiness 

•  Improve  Army  Guard  and  reserve  support  force  readiness 

•  Improved  Command,  Control,  Communications  and 
Intelligence  assets 


When  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was  done,  we  reformulated  the  entire  basis  of  our 
modernization  plans  to  fit  the  future.  The  core  philosophy  that  guided  this  effort 
was  to  balance  our  future  strate^c  requirements  against  a  still  shrinking  force.  The 
counterweight  was  the  combination  of  planned  service  modernization  programs  and 
selected  force  enhancements,  the  sum  of  which  would  make  our  forces  faster  to  de- 

J)loy  and  more  effective  and  lethal  when  they  go  to  battle.  The  idea  is  to  "grow  our 
brce  down"  without  allowing  the  force  to  become  too  weak. 

But  as  we  do  this,  we  must  carefully  watch  two  trends.  The  first  trend  is  one  of 
pushing  modernization  programs  down  the  road  year  after  year  through  a  process 
of  new  delays,  stretchouts,  and  schedule  changes.  This  could  cause  an  unsupportable 
swelling  of  the  modernization  funding  needed  early  in  the  next  century.  Second, 
some  of  the  systems  in  our  inventory  are  approaching  their  expected  lifespan.  Our 
modernization  plans  are  structured  to  upgrade  or  replace  old  systems  before  they 
become  obsolete  or  worn  out.  These  plans  must  be  supported.  We  must  bring  re- 
placement systems  on  line  before  the  systems  they  are  designed  to  replace  or  up- 
grade reach  the  point  where  problems  begin  to  occur. 

I  can  think  oi  no  programs  more  vital  than  those  that  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  strategic  deployment  of  our  forces.  To  fit  our  new  strategy,  we  planned  for  a 
combination  of  pre-positioned  equipment  in  strategically  vital  locations,  additions  to 
our  Ready  Reserve  Fleet,  and  tne  procurement  and  fielding  of  the  C-17,  or  a  mix 
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of  Non -Developmental  Airlift  Aircraft,  that  would  expand  our  airlift  and  replace  our 
aged  C-141  fleet.  In  making  these  decisions,  we  drew  on  the  lessons  we  learned 
from  the  Gulf  war  that  showed  how  seriously  deficient  we  were  in  our  ability  to 
move  our  forces  quickly  to  that  conflict.  When  that  conflict  ended,  the  strain  that 
had  been  put  on  our  C-141*s  forced  us  to  ground  significant  parts  of  that  fleet  for 
major  structural  repairs.  It  took  well  over  a  year  before  those  repairs  were  com- 
pleted. Some  of  our  sealift  broke  down  enroute  also,  causing  some  units  and  capa- 
bilities to  arrive  late.  The  awareness  that  these  problems  caused  at  the  time  has 
dissipated  somewhat  and  needs  to  be  rejuvenated. 

In  order  to  respond  to  a  major  regional  contingency,  most  of  our  Armed  Forces 
wiU  be  deployed  irom  the  United  States.  Units  will  rely  on  airlift,  such  as  the  C- 
17,  C-5  and  C-141  to  deploy  their  personnel  and  limited  amounts  of  equipment, 
while  the  major  portion  of  their  conibat  equipment  wiU  move  by  fast  sealift  ships 
and  large,  medium-speed,  roU-on/roU-off  ships.  However,  sealift  alone  cannot  meet 
the  required  response  times  for  Southwest  Asia.  To  do  so  requires  us  to  deploy  our 
initial  forces  by  air  to  link-up  with  equipment  pre-positioned  in  theater.  Already  we 
have  one  pre-positioned  site  with  an  armored  brigade  set  of  Army  equipment  in  Ku- 
wait. Plans  are  proceeding  to  position  a  second  brigade  set  in  the  region.  I  urge  you 
to  support  this  requirement. 

Some  of  the  enhancements  that  I  mentioned  earlier  include  those  that  are  needed 
to  keep  our  forces  ahead  of  the  third  revolution  that  I  described;  the  revolution  on 
the  battlefield.  There  are  three  broad  parts  of  this  revolution  that  we  must  push 
ahead  on. 

The  first  two  of  these  three,  sensor  systems  and  command,  control,  conmiunica- 
tions,  computer,  and  intelligence  systems  (C4l),  with  their  supporting  space  sys- 
tems, are  intertwined.  Sensor  and  C4I  systems  enable  us  to  detect  and  evaluate 
threats  to  our  security  and  to  then  maintain  effective  command  and  control  over  our 
forces  throu^  every  phase  of  our  operations.  Our  stunning  victory  in  the  Gulf  war 
showed  the  extraordinary  effects  these  systems  can  have  on  the  battlefield.  They  en- 
abled our  commanders  to  see  the  full  depth  of  the  battle  area,  to  "sense"  what  the 
enemy  was  doing  long  before  contact  was  established,  and  to  prepare  their  forces 
accordingly.  No  one  should  doubt  the  value  these  systems  gave  our  forces. 

MILSTAR  is  one  of  the  key  programs  in  our  evolving  C4I  architecture.  Although 
we  have  access  to  commercial  systems,  MILSTAR  provides  secure,  survivable,  and 
protected  support,  from  the  tactical  through  the  strategic  level.  It  is  a  crucial  part 
of  our  Global  Command  and  Control  System  that  ties  together  our  deployed  forces 
in  our  overseas  theaters,  those  outside  the  theater  that  provide  their  support,  and 
the  National  Command  Authorities. 

The  third  area  of  this  revolution  we  are  emphasizing  is  the  fielding  of  more  long- 
range,  advanced,  precision  strike  air,  ground,  and  sea  delivered  munitions.  Just  as 
our  sensors  and  C4I  afford  our  commanders  the  ability  to  see  to  much  greater 
depth,  these  systems  complement  this  advantage  by  allowing  our  forces  to  strike  at 
greater  depths  and  with  greater  accuracy  and  lethality. 

Finally,  we  also  need  to  stay  on  track  with  the  development  and  fielding  of  a  The- 
ater Missile  Defense  system.  The  Gulf  war  underscored  our  vulnerability  to  pro- 
liferating missiles,  even  in  the  hands  of  less  developed  nations.  All  of  us  remember 
the  searing  image  of  our  forces  scouring  the  remnants  of  a  destroyed  building,  look- 
ing for  American  survivors  after  a  Scud  missile  made  it  through  our  Patriot  de- 
fenses. We  must  prevent  this,  or  worse,  from  happening  again. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  20  years  ago,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war,  our  military  was  at  its 
lowest  state  since  before  the  Second  World  War.  Readiness  was  languishing,  morale 
was  low,  recruiting  and  retention  goals  were  habitually  missed,  and  disciplinary 
problems  were  evident  all  around.  From  this  poor  state,  with  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  we  built  the  finest  Armed  Forces  in  the  world. 

Protecting  that  excellence  depends  on  our  firm  commitment  to  our  people,  on  ade- 
quate and  stable  funding  of  readiness  accounts,  investments  in  force  enhancements 
and  modernization,  and  balance  in  how  we  fund  operations,  infrastructure,  depot 
maintenance,  modernization,  and  force  structure. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  balance  readiness  today  with  tomorrow's  modernization. 
To  accept  the  force  decreases  that  have  been  enacted  over  the  past  5  years,  but  fail 
to  purchase  the  enhancements  and  modernized  systems  upon  which  the  reduction 
decisions  were  based,  would  invite  great  risks  early  in  the  next  century. 

I  am  confident  that  our  goal  to  maintain  this  balance  is  the  right  way  to  proceed. 
We  must  provide  the  resources  to  achieve  this  goal. 
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Let  me  close  by  again  emphasizing  how  very  proud  I  am  to  represent  the  truly 
magniiicent  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Looking  back  on  this  past  year, 
I  have  never  been  prouder. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Greneral. 

Dr.  Hamre,  I  understand  you  have  no  opening  statement,  you  are 
just  going  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  if  he  needs  you,  is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  All  three  of  us  are  available  for  answering 
questions:  Dr.  Hamre,  General  Shalikashvili,  and  myself. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  proceed  with  questions. 

I  have  made  an  opening  statement,  and  Senator  Nunn  has,  too, 
and  I  ask  the  clerk  just  give  me  5  minutes.  For  the  other  members 
who  have  not  given  opening  statements,  we  are  going  to  give  7 
minutes  to  them,  so  they  have  a  chance  to  make  a  statement,  if 
they  care  to,  and  also  ask  questions. 

Dr.  Perry,  you  and  I  have  corresponded  about  the  timing  of  the 
submission  of  a  defense  supplemental.  I  took  great  umbrage  at  the 
press  releases  from  DOD  and  the  White  House  that  seemed  to  have 
blamed  the  Congress  for  delaying  the  approval  of  a  supplemental. 
I  am  glad  that  it  is  finally  here,  and  I  will  support  quick  action  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  have  some  concerns  with  legislative  proposals 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  supplemental.  The  cleaner  the  sup- 

fjlemental,  the  quicker  it  can  move.  Would  you  explain  what  legis- 
ative  provisions,  if  any,  you  understand  to  be  part  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  request? 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  only  legislative 
provision  is  that  we  had  asked  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  to  get  a  start 
on  the  readiness  preservation  authority.  We  intend  to  ask  that  be 
incorporated  in  permanent  law  in  Title  X,  and  we  will  be  making 
that  formal  request  to  you  when  the  Omnibus  Authorization  Act  in 
draft  form  is  delivered  to  you,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  toward  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Shalikashvili,  you  have  watched 
the  procurement  budget  slip  before,  and  you  have  seen  the  Armed 
Forces  suffer  when  they  had  to  fight  without  the  best  equipment. 
The  budget  for  procurement  in  this  proposal  is  the  lowest  since 
1950.  What  are  the  dangers  of  not  investing  in  the  future,  and  how 
much  longer  can  we  survive  with  decreasing  procurement  budgets? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  the  dangers  are  very,  very  real 
and  very  great.  I  think  that  the  last  year  that  we  can  afford  that 
is,  as  Secretary  Perry  showed  on  his  slide,  is  this  year,  and  that 
starting  with  next  year,  we  need  to  correct  those  curves  that  indi- 
cated that  our  equipment  age  will  go  over  the  safe  line.  And  so  I 
could  not  be  stronger  in  asking  Secretary  Perry  and  asking  the 
Congress  to  ensure  that  we  retam  the  discipline  to  go  forward  with 
the  start  of  modernization  and  continue  with  the  enhancements,  as 
we  have  them  laid  out,  and  not  allow  next  year  for  this  to  be 
moved  to  the  right  even  more. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  U.S.  military  forces  will  soon 
be  involved  in  an  operation  to  assist  United  Nations  forces  in  their 
evacuation  and  withdrawal  from  Somalia.  This  may  be  the  right 
thing  for  us  to  do;  however,  I  understand  that  the  decision  was 
made  within  the  administration  that  the  United  States  would  not 
seek  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations  for  this  operation.  I 
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would  like  to  know  who  made  that  decision  and  an  estimate  of 
what  the  operation  will  cost. 

Secretary  Perry,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  seek  reimbursement 
from  the  United  Nations  for  that  operation. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

General  Shalikashvili,  the  administration  is  currently  negotiat- 
ing a  major  change  to  the  ABM  Treaty  which  would  effectively  es- 
tablish a  new  treaty  regulating  theater  missile  defense  systems. 
The  ABM  Treaty,  however,  was  never  supposed  to  limit  theater 
missile  defense  systems.  Would  you  support  an  agreement  that  pre- 
cluded promising  theater  missile  defense  options? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  major  ongoing  effort 
to  renegotiate  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  am  aware  of  talks  that  have  been 
held,  and  I  think  a  program  to  be  held  in  the  future,  to  discuss  the 
demarcation  between  the  ABM  Treaty  and  theater  missile  defense 
systems. 

I  am  as  strong  as  I  can  be  on  trying  to  ensure  that  we  do  nothing 
that  would  preclude  us  from  fielding  the  most  capable  theater  mis- 
sile defense  systems  that  we  can  field.  The  theater  missile  threat 
is  on  us  today.  It  is  not  something  in  the  future.  And  so  we  need 
to  proceed  with  all  due  dispatch  to  field  for  the  protection  of  our 
forces  the  best  possible  theater  missile  defense  systems  that  we 
can. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  I  believe  you  have  stated  that 
resources  for  recapitalization  will  result  from  the  efficiencies  de- 
rived from  acquisition  reforms.  What  is  the  amount  of  specific  sav- 
ings available  for  recapitalization  that  you  have  calculated  from 
this  source,  and  given  the  long-term  nature  of  fundamental  acquisi- 
tion reform,  how  do  you  justify  claiming  significant  savings  be- 
tween now  and  fiscal  year  2001? 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  does  not  presume 
specific  savings  in  the  acquisition  reform.  We  believe  there  will  be 
savings,  but  we  are  not  able  to  quantify  them  yet.  And  since  we 
could  not  quantify  them  we  did  not  put  them  in  the  budget.  So  I 
pointed  out  to  you  in  my  presentation  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  further  savings  beyond  which  we  have  claimed  in  this  budget. 
I  truly  believe  we  are  going  to  get  very  significant  savings  from  it, 
but  we  have  not  scored  that.  We  have  not  claimed  it  in  this  budget. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  two  kinds  of  criticisms  of  the  cooperative 
threat  reduction  program  or  the  Nunn-Lugar  program.  I  do  not 
agree  with  either  one  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to  get  your  answers 
for  both  of  them.  The  first  is  that  afler  4  years  and  over  $1  billion, 
much  of  the  available  funding  is  still  not  obligated,  and  also  that 
not  much  has  really  been  accomplished  with  the  money  that  has 
been  obligated.  Could  you  answer  that  criticism? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  Senator  Nunn.  First  of  all,  nearly  all  of 
the  money  under  the  Nunn-Lugar  program  has  been  either  obli- 
gated or  committed,  so  that  criticism,  which  was  a  valid  criticism 
a  year  ago,  is  no  longer  a  valid  criticism,  A  year  ago,  the  delay  was 
because  the  law  requires,  as  you  know,  to  nave  a  formal  program 
agreed  with  the  other  nation  and  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  and 
so  that  was  a  fairly  time-consuming  process  to  go  through  that. 
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The  other  problem  was  that  even  though  the  program  has  been 
in  existence  4  years,  we  were  essentially  starting  the  program,  the 
major  part  of  the  effort,  2  years  ago  with  this  administration.  The 
previous  administration,  for  reasons  which  I  can  understand  but 
did  not  agree  with,  was  reluctant  to  reprogram  money  to  do  the 
Nunn-Lugar.  This  was  authorized,  but  it  did  not  have  appropriated 
funds  for  it  in  the  early  years.  We  believed  that  it  was  so  important 
that  we  were  willing  to  do  that  reprogramming,  and  did. 

The  achievements  of  the  program  that  are  most  dramatic  and 
easy  to  see  the  value  of,  fall  into  two  categories.  First  of  all,  there 
was  a  key — absolutely  key — to  getting  the  trilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  and  Americans,  in  which  Ukraine 
agreed  to  be  a  nonnuclear  state;  and,  second,  it  has  been  the  criti- 
cal factor,  in  fact  the  most  critical  factor,  in  the  removal  of  more 
than  2,000  nuclear  weapons  which  had  been  targeted  at  the  United 
States  and  the  dismantlement  of  almost  1,000  of  those. 

Senator  NUNN.  The  second  criticism  is  that  while  taking  war- 
heads off  of  the  launchers  may  be,  and  certainly  from  my  view  is, 
very  much  in  our  national  defense  interest,  that  the  housing  money 
and  the  defense  conversion  money  is  simply  not  related  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Could  you  comment  on  that?  And  then,  General 
Shalikashvili,  I  would  like  for  you  to  comment  about  that  first 
question  about  the  value  of  this  program,  from  your  perspective, 
from  a  military  perspective. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  housing  effort  is  a  small  part  of  a  some- 
what larger  effort  which  is  designed  to  assist  the  Russians  in  de- 
militarizing and  reducing  the  infrastructure  which  surrounds  their 
nuclear  weapons  program.  We  believe  it  is  just  as  important  to  get 
that  infrastructure  removed  as  it  is  to  get  the  weapons  themselves 
dismantled.  Otherwise,  we  are  fearful  that  the  program,  the  nu- 
clear threat,  will  just  reemerge  some  years  in  the  future. 

Senator  NuNN.  Is  all  the  housing  money  we  are  putting  into  this 
under  the  Nunn-Lugar  program  directly  related  to  housing  near 
missile  defense  fields  or  related  to  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  let  me  describe  that.  First  of  all,  this  over- 
all infrastructure  reduction  is  about  20  percent  of  the  whole  Nunn- 
Lugar  program,  and  the  housing  part  of  that  is  perhaps  20  percent 
of  that.  So  we  are  talking  about  3  or  4  percent  of  the  total  Nunn- 
Lugar  program. 

The  housing  money,  the  projects  which  we  are  supporting,  in- 
volve contracts  with  American  companies,  prefabrication  compa- 
nies, for  example,  to  transfer  prefabricated  housing  technology  to 
a  Russian  formerly  defense  factory,  so  that  that  defense  factory  will 
now  be  manufacturing  prefabricated  housing  instead  of  bombers  or 
whatever  it  was  manufacturing.  This  is  a  contract,  then,  between 
the  Russian  enterprise  and  the  American  prefabricated  housing 
company. 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  can  it  be  said  that  all  the  money  we  are 
spending  on  housing  or  defense  conversation  is  directly  related  to 
reducing  the  military  threat? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  The  only  housing  programs  we  are  sup- 
porting are  ones  that  are  going  to  housing  the  officers  that  have 
retired  from  the  strategic  rocket  forces.  As  they  decommission  at 
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Pervomaysk  and  Khmelnitsky — ^the  major  ICBM  fields  there — the 
officers  who  were  managing  those  are  moving  into  these  houses. 

Senator  NUNN,  General  Shalikashvili,  could  you  comment  on  this 
program  from  your  perspective? 

General  Shalikashvili.  First  of  all,  Senator  Nunn,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  a  little  biased  because  I  have  been  involved  with  this 
program  even  in  the  last  administration.  I  was  part  of  the  team 
that  traveled  to  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  and  Ukraine  and  Russia 
to  begin  the  negotiating  eflFort  to  try  to  reduce  this  threat  to  us,  a 
threat  which  we  then  were  very^worried  about  and  which  we  con- 
tinue to  be  very  worried  about,  some  20,000  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
country  that  stretches  over  11  time  zones,  where,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Chechnya,  the  potential  for  unrest  and  unraveling  is  very  great. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  nightmare  than  a  disintegration  of  con- 
trol in  a  country  that  size  and  that  diversity. 

And  so  anything  that  we  do  in  a  practical  way  to  make  those 
weapons  they  still  have  safer,  making  their  transport  from  the  mis- 
sile sites  to  disassembly  sites  safer,  any  effort  that  we  have  to  as- 
sist them  in  a  dismantlement  of  those  weapons,  I  think  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  what  I  have  to  or  do  not  have  to  worry  about  in  my 
job  as  the  Chairman. 

So  I  think  to  me  it  looks  like  a  very  good  investment  for  the  mili- 
tary and  an  extraordinary  good  investment  for  this  Nation  to  re- 
duce that  threat  in  this  cooperative  way  instead  of  having  to  deal 
with  it  in  an  uncooperative  way. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  Dr.  Perry,  I  commend  you  and  Dr.  Deutch  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Dr.  Hamre,  a  good  team  doing  the  best  you  can  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  Last  year,  the  Congress  had  a  major 
fight  on  the  question  of  COLA  for  retirees.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
year  that  you  have  put  in  the  budget  adequate  protection  for  those 
well-deserving  individuals,  protection  which  will  accord  them  com- 
pensation commensurate  with  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Second,  I  am  concerned.  Dr.  Perry,  in  this  document,  "the  pro- 
gram  acquisition,"  in  the  reference  to  the  follow-on  attack  sub- 
marine, that  it  is  not  clear  from  this  document  and  others  whether 
or  not  that  will  be  a  competitive  program.  I  suggest  to  you.  Doctor, 
given  the  shortage  of  dollars,  competition  is  essential  in  your  pro- 
curement, and  if  we  have  a  second  round  I  will  further  develop  that 
question. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  here  today  because  of  inadequate 
funding  in  the  past  fiscal  year^  which  has  resulted  in  a  negative  im- 
pact on  readiness  and  modernization,  and  you  have  come  forward 
today  and  acknowledged  as  much.  But  the  Congress  last  year  fully 
appropriated  the  authorized  amounts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
shortfall  has  been  brought  about  largely  because  of  the  expendi- 
tures associated  with  deployments  over  and  above  scheduled  oper- 
ations worldwide.  The  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti  operations  were 
not  funded  in  the  budget,  they  proved  to  be  very  costly,  and  are  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  shortfall  in  modernization  and  readiness.  And 
yet,  I  look  at  the  budget  that  you  sent  up,  and  again  I  see  no  budg- 
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eting  for  the  continuing  of  these  operations:  Haiti,  Bosnia,  and  So- 
maha. 

Right  now  off  Somaha  we  are  putting  together  a  task  force  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Marines,  primarily,  to  perform  an  operation 
to  withdraw  the  final  elements  of  the  U.N.  force.  It  is  more  of  the 
world  dialing  911,  United  States,  come  help  us  out,  because  we  are 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  with  the  capability  to  really  perform 
such  an  extraction  operation  with  the  maximum  reduction  of  risk 
to  those  involved,  both  the  U.S.  forces  going  ashore  to  extract  and 
those  U.N.  forces  coming  out. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  event  we  are  not  going  to  add  ad- 
ditional funds  this  year,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability,  I  support 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  who  have  sought 
level  funding,  but  nevertheless,  if  we  are  confronted  with  the  in- 
ability to  achieve  level  funding,  where  do  those  funds  come  from? 
And  I  am  suggesting.  Dr.  Perry,  that  those  funds  come  from  a  more 
restrictive  use  of  our  forward  deployed  elements  to  put  down  the 
hot  spots  of  the  world. 

We  simply  cannot  respond  over  and  over  again  to  these  contin- 
gencies. There  is  no  item  in  the  budget  to  cover  the  ongoing  contin- 
gencies, as  I  said,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  we  can  avoid  com- 
ing back  here  in  1  year,  in  the  next  posture  hearing,  and  address- 
ing shortfalls  occasioned  in  this  budget  as  a  consequence  of  deploy- 
ments, such  deployments  which  really,  I  find,  lack  a  clear  linkage 
to  our  national  security.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  criteria  that 
must  guide  us  when  we  commit  to  risk  situations  abroad  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Dr.  Perry,  if  you  would  kindly  address  that  question,  am  I  correct 
that  there  is  no  budgeting  for  these  ongoing  operations,  and  likely 
this  could  have  an  impact  on  our  readiness  and  modernization? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  that  was  submit- 
ted to  you,  and  previously  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  which  was 
authorized  by  you,  neither  of  them  has  funding  in  it  for  ongoing  op- 
erations. The  fiinding  for  the  operations  now  underway  is  included, 
is  fully  included,  in  the  supplemental  which  we  have  requested, 
and  that  would  include  $2.6  billion  for  the  year.  If  that  supple- 
mental is  granted,  I  do  not  anticipate  shortfalls  in  readiness  fund- 
ing, and  in  any  event  would  not  expect  shortfalls  in  modernization. 

Senator  Warner.  In  other  words,  this  supplemental  provides  for 
the  deficiencies  in  1995  as  well  as  those  projected  deficiencies  in 
1996? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  supplemental  which  will  be  coming  out  in 
fiscal  year  1995  will  cover 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  that  was  sent  up 
here  to  Congress  here  in  connection  with  the  budget. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  The  one  that  was  sent  up  for  the  supple- 
mental will  cover  the  operations  being  conducted  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

Senator  Warner.  Right.  What  about  1996?  That  is  what  we  are 
here  today  for,  to  look  at  1996. 

Secretary  Perry.  When  fiscal  year  1996  comes,  the  answer  to 
that  question  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  get  the  readiness 
preservation  authority  which  we  are  requesting.  But  in  any  event, 
it  will  have  to  come  from  supplemental  funding.  The  various  times 
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we  have  proposed  tx)  include  funding  for  ongoing  operations  or  con- 
tingency operations  in  the  baseline  budget  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

Senator  Warner.  But  essentially,  if  Congress  had  had  a  view  dif- 
ferent than  the  President  on  Haiti,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  they 
did,  we  were  not  able  to  express  that  view,  the  President  went  for- 
ward with  that  operation,  obligated  the  United  States  to  extraor- 
dinary costs  which  are  continuing,  and  now  we  are  asked  to  pav 
for  that  decision  by  virtue  of  supplemental,  a  decision  that  we  real- 
ly had  no  involvement  as  to  whether  it  was  in  our  national  security 
interest.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  troubles  me  greatly. 

But  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  ask,  you  have  been  a  constant  critic — 
indeed,  I  and  other  members  of  this  committee  have  been  a  con- 
stant critic — of  Congress  adding  programs  which  were  not  in  the 
President's  request  nor  the  request  that  you  bring  up  yourself,  Mr. 
Secretary.  But  as  I  understand  it  this  supplemental  did  not  have 
a  rescission  attached  to  it  to  address  some  of  those  questions.  Am 
I  correct?  And  if  so,  why  did  you  not  put  in  a  rescission? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator  Warner,  if  I  may,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted language  that  would  allocate  to  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  find  rescissions  amounting  to  $700  million  that  was  overtaken 
by  actions  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that  rescinded 
that  and  more  when  they  acted  on  the  supplemental  last  week.  So 
it  was  somewhat  overtaken  by  events. 

Of  course,  rescissions  are  a  congressional  prerogative.  They  rep- 
resent a  negative  appropriation,  as  it  were.  We  would  be  delighted 
to  work  with  the  Appropriations  Committees  and  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  to  crafl  that.  There  are  some  things  on  the  re- 
scission list  that  we  do  not  support  and  would  like  to  work  with 
the  committee  to  remove  them,  and  there  are  candidates  that  we 
would  offer  up,  if  given  that  chance. 

Senator  Warner.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  NUNN.  Senator  Levin,  would  you  give  me  30  seconds? 

Senator  Levin.  Sure. 

Senator  NuNN.  On  that  latter  point  that  Senator  Warner  made 
about  Haiti,  it  is  true  that  Congress  did  not  give  affirmative  au- 
thority, but  we  voted  and  debated  that  subject  at  least  three  times 
and  I  believe  more,  and  there  were  several  votes  as  to  whether  we 
would  block  that  Haiti  action,  and  each  time  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  decided  not  to  block  it. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Let  me  add  my  welcome  to  our  wit- 
nesses. It  was  a  very,  very  well -put- together  presentation  and  well- 
delivered  on  both  your  parts.  Thank  you  for  it. 

First  on  the  readiness  issue,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  start  with 
you.  In  a  big  picture  sense,  would  you  say  that  our  readiness  is  as 
good  today  as  it  was,  say,  5  years  ago  or  10  years  ago?  Just  in  a 
general  overall  sense,  are  we  as  ready? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  General. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Our  near-term  readiness  is  as  good  as  it 
was  at  that  time. 

Senator  Levin.  And  when  I  say  readiness,  that  is  what  I  am  re- 
ferring to,  is  the  near-term  readiness.  Now,  do  we  have  data  which 
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can  show  that?  For  instance,  would  you  be  able  to  supply  for  the 
record  numerical  information  which  would  show  that  your  answer 
is  accurate,  that  our  readiness,  or  near-term  readiness  as  you  call 
it,  General,  is  as  high  now  as  it  was,  say,  5  or  10  years  ago? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  classified  data,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  make  it  available. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  Senator  Levin.  I 
would  just  caution  that  one  of  the  problems  I  have  found  is  that 
these  data  are  very  difficult  to  interpret,  and  you  have  to  aggregate 
them  in  various  ways.  We  are  happy  to  provide  the  data,  and  the 
conclusions  we  have  drawn  from  the  data  are  reflected  in  our  two 
answers  here,  and  we  are  happy  to  let  you  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions from  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  overall  readiness  of  our  first  to  fight,  early  deploying  forces  is  as  good  as  it 
was  5  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  and  the  readiness  oi  our  forces  overall  is  near  the 
readiness  levels  of  the  past  10  years. 

The  1985  Army  readiness  records  reveal  that  only  [deleted]  of  its  designated  early 
deploying  forces  were  C-1  or  C-2,  which  meets  our  definition  of  Mission  Ready.  In 
1990,  rate  was  [deleted]  and  [deleted]  in  1994.  For  6  of  those  10  years,  the  percent 
of  early  deploying  divisions  Mission  Ready  was  [deleted].  However,  the  number  and 
designation  of  the  divisions  has  not  remained  constant  through  the  years  as  the 
Army  has  evolved  and  restructured  to  meet  changing  world  threats  and  require- 
ments. 

For  Army  units  overall,  including  all  Active  divisional  and  non-divisional  forces 
down  to  battalion  and  separate  company,  including  the  early  deploying  divisions 
noted  above  as  well  as  units  rated  C-5  due  to  modernization  or  reorganization.  Mis- 
sion Ready  was  [deleted]  in  1985,  [deleted]  in  1990,  and  [deleted]  in  1994.  This  data 
supports  our  assertion  that  the  readiness  of  the  Army  in  1994  was  higher  than  it 
was  in  1985  and  1990.  Numbers  for  the  interval  years  are  on  a  line  with  these  data 
points. 

Navy  readiness  data  for  forward  deployed  forces  depicts  C-1  and  C— 2  rates  of  all 
Active  forward  deployed  USN  ships,  submarines  and  aviation  squadrons,  in  a 
wei^ted  average  using  force  structure  proportions  for  each  year.  Data  reflects  that 
the  percent  of  Navy  forward  deployed  forces  reporting  C-1  and  C-2  was  [deleted] 
in  1985,  [deleted]  in  1990,  and  [deleted]  in  1994.  Average  for  the  period  was  [de- 
leted], so  the  readiness  today  is  equal  to  the  average  and  near  the  level  of  10  years 
ago. 

Navy  data  for  all  Active  C-1  and  C-2  Navy  units,  including  support  units  and 
ships,  submarines  and  aircraft  units  not  forward  deployed,  was  [deleted]  in  1985, 
[deleted]  in  1990,  and  [deleted]  last  year.  During  the  10  year  period,  the  readiness 
rate  has  been  in  a  band  from  [deleted]  with  a  10  year  average  of  [deleted],  consist- 
ent with  my  statement  that  the  overall  readiness  today  is  near  recent  levels.  One 
difference  between  the  Army  and  Navy  data  is  that  the  Navy  excludes  C-5  units, 
including  ships  undergoing  rebuild,  from  their  reporting  figures,  while  the  Army  in- 
cludes C-5  rated  units  in  its  totals. 

The  Marine  Corps  reports  that  its  forward  deploying  and  forward  presence  forces 
always  deploy  Mission  Ready,  which  equates  to  C-1  or  C-2  in  our  reporting  struc- 
ture. The  USMC  ability  to  deploy  C-1  or  C-2  has  remained  at  [deleted]  throu^out 
the  10  year  period  we  are  discussing. 

For  all  USMC  units,  from  the  total  of  all  deplovable  C-1  through  C-5,  for  the  pe- 
riod 1985  through  1994,  percent  Mission  Ready  has  varied  from  a  high  of  [deleted] 
to  a  low  of  [deleted]  with  an  average  over  the  10  year  period  of  [deleted].  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  reports  that  its  overall  Mission  Ready  rate  dropped  to  [63  percent]  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  the  lowest  in  10  years,  due  to  turbulence  and  Military  Occupation 
Specialty  (MOS)  mismatches  caused  by  downsizing.  The  latest  available  figures  for 
the  Marine  Corps,  February  1995,  show  an  overall  Mission  Ready  rate  of  [deleted], 
only  below  the  average  for  the  period  1985  to  1994. 

The  Air  Force  reports  unit  readiness  trend  data  somewhat  differently,  preferring 
to  track  historical  Mission  Capable  (MC)  rates  for  all  aircraft  as  a  measure  of  force 
readiness.  In  1985,  the  average  MC  rate  was  74.7  percent,  reached  a  high  of  84.6 
percent  in  1990,  and  registered  79.4  percent  in  1994.  Average  for  the  10  year  period 
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1985  through  1994  was  80.2  percent,  a  statistically  insignificant  .8  percent  above 
the  1994  figures. 

In  summary,  I  must  caution  that,  as  Secretary  Perry  pointed  out,  these  numbers 
can  be  aggregated  in  various  ways.  Just  as  the  services'  missions  are  difierent,  their 
means  of  collecting  and  reporting  readiness  information  is  likewise  varied.  The  re- 
porting criteria  for  some  of  the  services  have  changed  over  time,  as  in  the  Army's 
designation  of  which  units  are  early  deployers.  Last,  the  numbers  of  fighting  units, 
planes,  submarines,  and  ships  has  changed  from  year  to  year. 

What  I  ask  you  to  take  from  the  figures  provided  is  what  Secretary  Perry  and 
I  have  testified  to  you  today:  Our  near-term  readiness  is  as  good  today  as  it  was 
5  and  10  years  ago. 

Senator  Levin.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  Korea.  We 
had  General  Luck  here  before.  Secretary  Perry  has  testified  on  the 
framework  agreement  before  this  committee.  Now  you  are  here  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  that  framework  agreement.  In  your 
personal  view,  do  you  believe  that  this  agreement  is  in  our  national 
security  interest  and  that  if  implemented  it  would  be  a  positive 
outcome  for  us? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  very  much  believe  so,  particularly 
when  I  consider  the  alternatives  that  we  were  faced  with  back  in 
June  timeframe  or  so  when  we  were  marching  toward  a  potential 
confrontation. 

Senator  Levin.  You  have  both  testified  about  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, and  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  that  subject.  We  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  Russia  as  to  the  dividing  line  between  thea- 
ter defense  and  strategic  defense.  Should  we,  first  of  all,  continue 
to  comply  with  the  antiballistic  missile  treaty,  ABM  Treaty,  in  your 
judgment?  Is  that  in  our  national  security  interest,  however  we  de- 
fine that  line.  Dr.  Perry? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  There  is  nothing  we  are  doing  now  or 
planning  to  do  which  would  be  in  violation  of  that  ABM  Treaty. 

Senator  Levin.  But  my  question  is  is  it  in  our  national  security 
interest  to  continue  to  comply  with  that  treaty  and  not  to  withdraw 
from  it? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  since  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
grams we  are  planning  to  conduct  and  we  get  the  benefits  of  re- 
straint on  other  countries,  in  this  case  Russia,  it  is  certainly  in  our 
advantage. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  point:  I  do  not  consider  ourselves  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Russians  on  this  ABM  Treaty.  All  we  are  trying  to  get 
is  a  language  which  clarifies  the  statement,  the  point  that  was  al- 
ready made  in  the  treaty,  which  is  that  this  treaty  does  not  apply 
to  or  restrict  theater  missile  defenses.  We  just  want  a  clarification 
of  that. 

Senator  Levin.  We  were  trying  to  clarify  what  the  definition  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  of  theater  missile  defense. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  definition  of  it,  exactly. 

Senator  Levin.  Greneral,  your  answer  to  the  question  about  the 
ABM  Treaty,  is  it  in  our  interest  to  continue  to  comply  with  the 
ABM  Treaty? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  believe  right  now  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so,  if  for  no  other  reason,  today  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  link- 
age to  the  ABM  Treaty  and  START  reductions. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Perry,  should  we  continue  these  negotiations 
to  try  to  come  up  with  a  definition  of  theater  missile  defense,  or 
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should  we  at  this  point  unilaterally  withdraw  from  those  discus- 
sions £ind  just  simply  proceed  according  to  our  own  definition? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve 
an  agreement,  a  reasonable  agreement,  of  the  definition,  and  I 
think  we  should  proceed  till  we  do  that.  I  would  like  to  reserve  my 
right  to  change  my  view  on  that  if  we  have  a  long  protracted  dis- 
cussion which  does  not  get  anywhere. 

Senator  Levin.  General? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes,  I  think  that  right  now  it  makes 
sense  to  continue  these  discussions  with  Russia  and  the  other  suc- 
cessor states  on  that  kind  of  a  demarcation  issue. 

Senator  Levin.  On  the  peacekeeping  issue,  you  are  asking,  I  be- 
lieve, for  $65  million  for  a  peacekeeping  fund.  Would  you  describe 
that  fund  and  why  it  is  in  our  national  security  interest  for  us  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  that  money? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  This  is  a  segment  of  a  larger  bill.  Let  me 
ask  Dr.  Hamre  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  fund. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator  Levin,  it  is  really  not  a  fund.  The  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  a  Presidential  directive,  PD-25,  wherein  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  contribute  funding  the  U.N.  assess- 
ments for  those  operations  where  U.S.  troops  are  involved.  Chapter 
6  and  Chapter  7  operations.  Only  where  U.S.  troops  are  involved 
is  the  basis  for  our  budget  request.  Our  projection  that  that  would 
be  approximately  $65  million  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Senator  Levin.  And  why  is  it  in  our  security  interest?  Why 
should  that  be  approved  by  this  committee? 

Secretary  Perry.  Well,  I  think  implicit  in  Dr.  Hamre's  answer, 
namely  that  this  is  applied  when  U.S.  forces  are  involved,  means 
we  have  already  made  a  judgment  that  that  operation  is  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest.  The  value  of  doing  it  with  coalition  forces 
is  that  something  we  have  decided  is  in  our  national  interest  is 
now  being  funded  and  supported  by  many  different  nations,  not 
just  by  the  United  States.  So  I  think  it  almost  by  definition  is 
clearly  in  our  national  interest. 

Senator  Levin.  On  the  question  of  coalition  forces,  multinational 
forces,  Senator  Warner  has  made  the  point  which  I  think  most  of 
us  agree  with  that  we  cannot  respond  unilaterally  to  every  crisis 
in  the  world.  Obviously,  we  have  to  respond  where  our  interest  is 
significant  enough — there  we  should  be  using  our  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  areas  in  the  world  where  conflicts  require 
some  kind  of  military  response  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  to 
greater  conflagrations.  This  means  that,  in  my  view  at  least,  we 
should  put  greater  emphasis  on  the  ability  of  nations  to  come  to- 
gether to  work  multinationally  on  peace  enforcement  where  it  is  in 
our  interest  that  we  do  so.  Would  you  comment.  Dr.  Perry,  in  gen- 
eral on  the  importance  of  improving  the  capability  of  multinational 
forces  to  respond  to  crisis  where  we  do  not  want  to  respond  unilat- 
erally? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  get  improvement 
in  that  area,  and  that  the  improvement  needs  to  involve  process 
and  procedure,  how  we  form  the  coalitions,  how  we  affect  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  them,  as  well  as  the  criteria  about  when  we 
enter  into  them.  At  this  point,  for  larger  scale  military  operations, 
the  only  viable  framework  for  bringing  together  and  affecting  the 
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command  and  control  was  through  NATO.  For  smaller  scale  mili- 
tary operations  these  have  been  successfully  done  through  the 
United  Nations,  but  in  my  judgment  the  U.N.  does  not  have  an 
adequate  capacity  for  affecting  the  organization  and  command  and 
control  of  larger-scale  military  operations. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  logic  tells  you  that  if  we  can  get 
others  to  take  on  a  larger  share  of  those  kinds  of  operations,  they 
can  help  us  ensure  stability  without  having  an  undue  impact  and 
burden  on  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  clear,  as  we  look  out 
in  the  world,  that  multinational  operations,  particularly  conducted 
under  the  United  Nations,  are  very  often  not  structured  properly, 
do  not  have  the  tools  or  the  training  to  pull  off  these  operations, 
and  therefore,  the  criticism  is  always  there  that  they  are  not  per- 
forming their  job  properly. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  help  organizations  like 
the  United  Nations  to  become  more  proficient  at  conducting  these 
operations  so  that  this  option  of  using  them  is  there.  To  this  end, 
for  instance,  because  we  wish  to  turn  over  Haiti  here  sometime  in 
March  to  the  United  Nations,  we  are  doing  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before.  We  are  taking  all  the  commanders  and 
staff  from  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  that  will  run  this  and 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  put  them  through  a  very  rigorous 
training  program  before  we  certify  them  to  their  commander  that 
that  team  is,  procedure-wise,  training-wise,  and  so  on,  prepared  to 
take  on  this  operation. 

We  will  see  just  how  helpful  this  is  as  a  tool.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful.  The  U.S.  Army  has  taken  over 
that  task  as  the  Executive  Agent  to  do  that  based  upon  their  expe- 
rience in  a  joint  readiness  training  center  and  other  places  to  train 
units  and  headquarters  for  these  kinds  of  peacekeeping  operations. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili,  thank  you  for  last  week- 
end's attendance  at  the  conference  in  Germany.  I  think  vou  made 
a  heroic  effort  to  bind  up  the  wounds  that  were  inflicted  by  some 
of  the  more  irresponsible  members  of  this  committee  who  attended 
having  tossed  some  hand  grenades  at  our  allies  over  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  disastrous  dual  command  structure  that  currently  exists 
in  Bosnia.  I  am  not  sure  you  were  entirely  successful,  but  the  ef- 
fort, nonetheless,  was  heroic  on  your  part. 

Dr.  Perry,  first,  I  think  you  indicated  that,  with  respect  to  the 
framework  agreement  with  North  Korea,  if  it  should  fall  apart  you 
indicated  you  would  need  more  dollars  for  enhancements.  For  the 
record,  I  would  like  for  you  to  indicate  what  enhancements  would 
be  necessary  and  what  the  cost  would  be.  My  understanding  was 
we  had  already  been  in  the  process  of  reinforcing  our  ground  forces 
there,  as  well  as  our  air  defense  capabilities.  But  just  for  the 
record,  if  you  would,  indicate  what  would  be  necessary  in  your 
judgment  over  and  above  what  we  are  currently  going. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  North  Koreans  cnce  again  seem  to  be 
putting  us  on  the  defensive.  Number  one,  we  must  cancel  Team 
Spirit;  number  two,  the  South  Koreans  cannot  build  the  nuclear  re- 
actors; and  number  three,  I  would  sav  at  least  in  my  mind  is  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  the  North  Koreans  may  be  in  full  com- 
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pliance  with  the  framework  agreement  even  at  this  point  in  time. 
So  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  identify  those  costs  that  would 
be  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  we  always  have  to  react  from  a  defensive  posture. 
If  we  point  out  that  we  are  going  forward  with  Team  Spirit  or  if 
we  say  South  Korea  should  continue,  then  we  are  in  the  position 
of  looking  as  if  we  are  in  breach  of  the  agreement  or  heightening 
tensions  by  virtue  of  their  breach  by  sending  in  more  troops  or 
more  air  defense  systems  or  whatever.  And  I  think  that  we  have 
to  take  proactive  actions.  At  the  time  we  are  negotiating  we  have 
to  be  beefing  up  those  forces  so  we  cannot  later  be  accused  of  en- 
hancing or  increasing  the  risk  of  confrontation  by  virtue  of  our  de- 
fensive posture.  But  that  would  be  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Korean  Enhancements 

Of  course,  we  are  hopeful  that  our  agreement  with  North  Korea  will  remain  woric- 
able.  Should  we  find  ourselves  needing  to  enhance  our  capabilities  in  that  area,  we 
would  take  another  hard  look  at  what  would  be  required.  Let  me  just  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  the  type  of  enhancements  we  would  be  talking  about.  We  would  con- 
sider sending  additional  (aviation,  artillery,  C^I,  and  other  support  units. 

You  asked  for  a  cost  estimate.  Let  me  give  you  an  estimated  cost  of  a  possible 
force  enhancement  package  consisting  of  approximately  42,000  personnel  (includes 
4,000  reservists).  Estimated  cost  for  initial  deploj'iient  and  1  year  operations  is  ap- 
proximately $2.0  billion;  annual  operating  cost  thereafter,  approximately  $1.0  bil- 
lion. I  must  stress  that  this  is  an  estimate  based  on  assumptions  of  force  levels,  du- 
ration, and  operating  tempo,  which  of  course  may  be  changed  or  refined  as  we  con- 
tinue to  assess  the  North  Korean  situation. 

Should  North  Korea  fail  to  live  up  to  the  framework  agreement,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  would  have  the  option  to  seek  sanctions  through  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  If  and  as  we  did  this,  I  believe  prudence  would  dictate  that  we  consider 
a  wide  range  of  options  to  further  augment  our  military  capabilities.  Enhancements 
might  include  such  measures  as  the  deployment  of  additional  MLRS  batteries,  PA- 
TRIOT fire  units,  counter  battery  radars,  and  fixed-  and  rotaiy-wing  aircraft.  De- 
pending on  the  situation  on  the  peninsula,  a  very  sizable  show  of  resolve  could  be 
necessary,  including  additional  aircraft,  ships,  and  equipment,  with  more  than 
10,(X)0  additional  troops.  Of  course,  if  war  were  judged  to  be  inmiinent,  many  more 
forces  would  have  to  be  deployed  very  quickly  to  Korea.  All  of  these  measures  would 
be  considered  in  close  consultation  with  General  Luck,  our  Commander  and  Chief 
in  Korea. 

The  cost  of  augmenting  our  forces  in  Korea  would  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
duration  of  the  crisis.  Sustained  deployments  over  an  extended  period  would  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Cohen.  The  first  question  would  be  with  respect  to  the 
destroyer  program.  We  have  gone  from  fiscal  year  1992  from  five 
destroyers  down  to  four  destroyers  to  three  destroyers.  Now  this 
year  you  are  projecting  for  two  and  a  half  destroyers.  And  you  also 
have  an  acquisition  study  strategy  underway  which  will  review 
three  things:  a  continued  allocation  of  ships,  the  restoration  of  com- 
petition, or  even  the  third  point  would  be  a  single  up  to  one  source. 

Now,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  indicated  we  need  32 
DDG-51S  and  30  surface  combatants  between  the  years  2000  to 
2010.  And  the  question  I  have  is  if  you  went  to  a  single  source  for 
the  production  of  these  ships,  how  are  you  going  to  produce  them? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  be  very  clear  on  that.  Senator  Cohen,  I 
believe  we  will  need  two  sources  for  an  adequate  surface  ship  pro- 
gfram. 
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Senator  Cohen.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that,  Dr.  Perry,  We  will  see 
whether  the  numbers  of  ships  you  have  projected  will  allow  for  the 
continuation  of  two  sources.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  can  find  that. 

According  to  the  CRS,  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  in 
order  to  have  two  yards  produce  the  DDG-51  you  will  have  to  have 
a  minimum  of  three  ships  a  year  plus  significant  other  work,  and 
I  have  not  seen  that  forthcoming  from  the  Defense  Department  at 
this  point. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Cohen,  might  I  say  we  believe  that  the 
two-and-a-nalf-ship  procurement  will  sustain  the  two  sources.  If  it 
does  not,  if  it  proves  it  does  not,  we  would  certainly  reconsider 
that,  because  we  do  think  it  is  important,  critically  important,  to 
maintain  those  two  sources. 

Senator  Cohen.  You  indicated,  Dr.  Perry,  in  one  of  your  charts 
that  we  are  in  relatively  good  shape  as  far  as  the  capabilities  of  our 
ships  right  now.  What  is  missing  from  that  chart  is  the  operating 
tempo  under  which  these  ships  are  currently  operating. 

For  example,  we  had  the  commander  or  the  U.S.S.  Barry  here 
about  2  or  3  weeks  ago  indicating  that  this  ship  has  been  operating 
at,  I  think  he  indicated  that  for  the  past  2  years,  he  has  out  of  port 
70  to  75  percent  of  the  time. 

That  is  having  a  major  impact  and  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
morale.  It  will  also  have  an  impact  upon  the  capabilities  of  ships 
that  have  to  operate  at  that  particular  tempo,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  chart  reflects  the  aging  process  of  those  ships  if  you  continue 
to  operate  at  that  tempo. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  respond  to  that. 

Secretary  Perry.  Well,  that  is  a  fair  question.  The  operating 
tempo  is  just  as  important  a  consideration  as  the  age  of  the  ships. 
I  know  we  have  a  high  operating  tempo  for  very  many  of  our  ships, 
and  I  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  some  selected  number  of  them 
might  be  abnormally  high,  but  I  do  not  think  that  on  average  we 
have  too  high  an  operating  tempo,  but  I  would  like  to  have  General 
Shalikashvili  respond  to  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  Before  you  answer.  General,  let  me  go  on.  I  want 
to  continue  on  this. 

I  think  you  have  indicated  this  is  kind  of  a  low  point  in  terms 
of  our  procurement.  I  think  last  year  you  said  1995  was  going  to 
be  the  low  point.  Now,  1996  is  the  low  point,  and  it  seems  like  a 
mirage  in  the  desert,  that  each  time  we  come  close  to  the  low  point, 
the  low  point  continues  to  become  expanded  or  extended  out  into 
the  future. 

But  I  think  the  assumption  is  that  the  growth  in  the  out-years 
is  based  on  the  savings  you  will  achieve  from  the  base  closures, 
and  there  will  be  no  growth  in  either  environmental  or  health  care 
costs.  I  personally  think  there  is  great  doubt  involved  in  whether 
there  will  ever  be  an  upswing  in  procurement  funding. 

I  think  in  Tuesday's  Defense  Daily  you  were  quoted  as  saying 
that  anybody  could  raise  a  concern  as  to  whether  modernization  is 
funded  in  the  out-years.  That  is  the  question  I  raise  to  you  now. 
as  one  who  fairly  can  raise  a  concern  as  to  whether  the  money  will 
be  there  in  the  funding  of  the  out-years. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  appropriate  concern  for 
this  committee  to  address  itself  to,  because  it  is  the  Congress  who 
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will  determine  ultimately  whether  that  funding  will  be  there  in  the 
out-years. 

I  nave  expressed  a  concern  in  other  hearings  that  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  going  to  put  enormous  pressure  on  the  de- 
fense budget  and  a  downward  pressure  on  the  defense  budget.  That 
is  specifically  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  I  have  some  concern 
as  to  whether  that  out-year  funding  will  be  there. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  final  question.  We  have  had  revealed  re- 
cently that  two  of  the  CINCs,  two  of  the  warfighting  CINCs  have 
callea  into  question  the  Department's  proposed  approach  for  fight- 
ing those  two  major  regional  conflicts. 

They  raise  questions  specifically  that  the  warning  time  for  each 
conflict  and  the  separation  time  oetween  the  conflicts  may  be  less 
than  the  Department  assumes,  that  the  Department's  approach 
does  not  recognize  that  the  two  commands  have  requirements  for 
some  of  the  same  forces  and  equipment,  that  both  commands  are 
likely  to  require  many  of  the  same  support  forces,  but  that  these 
support  forces  were  not  included  in  DOD's  analysis  and  there 
would  be  inadequate  sealift  and  airlift  to  meet  those  two  MRCs. 

My  time  has  expired,  but  perhaps  for  the  record  you  could  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  these  two  warfighting  CINCs  are  in  error,  and 
if  so,  why. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:! 

We  are  assessing  these  important  questions  in  an  ongoing  analysis  and  wargame 
process  called  Nimble  Dancer.  Nimble  Dancer  was  initiated  in  August  1994,  with 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  capability  of  programmed  forces  to  win  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous major  regional  conflicts  (2-MRCs).  This  effort  integrates  analytical  mod- 
eling with  a  series  of  seminar  war  games  to  ensure  a  cross  functional,  professional 
assessment  of  our  capabilities.  Nimble  Dancer  I,  the  assessment  of  the  1997  Force, 
was  completed  February  1,  1995.  Nimble  Dancer  II,  which  assesses  the  BUR  Force 
in  the  2001-2005  period,  began  on  February  6,  1995  and  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  June  1995. 

Nimble  Dancer  is  a  collaborative  process  which  has  included  the  Joint  Staff, 
CINCs,  Services,  and  OSD  in  both  the  analytical  and  seminar  wargame  efforts.  The 
process  is  iterative,  with  wargames  at  the  general/flag  officer  levels,  and  finishing 
with  a  four  star  review  session  with  me,  the  CINCs,  the  service  Chiefs  and  senior 
OSD  officials.  It  will  provide  senior  decision  makers  with  a  strategic  and  operational 
level  view  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  winning  2-MRCs.  The  wargame  is 

{)layed  at  the  major  force  (brigade/division,  fighter  wing,  carrier  battle  pfroup,  etc.) 
evel.  As  they  pertain,  planned  force  enhancements  to  include  strategic  mobility, 
propositioned  forces,  C^I,  and  preferred  munitions,  are  being  considered  and  the 
warfighting  analyses  reflect  the  increased  capability  these  enhancements  provide. 

The  Nimble  Dancer  assessment  concluded  that  programmed  forces  could  support 
the  National  Military  Strategy.  During  this  assessment,  considerable  time  was  de- 
voted to  factors  which  impact  our  ability  to  win  2-MRCs.  These  include  the  impact 
of  different  MRC  separation  and  warning  time  assumptions.  These  factors  were  ad- 
dressed during  the  seminar  war  games  and  were  considered  in  the  assessment  proc- 
ess. Factors  which  impact  lift  sufliciency  were  considered  during  the  analysis  and 
seminar  war  games,  and  were  also  part  of  the  overall  assessment  process.  Analysis 
was  also  conducted  in  the  area  of  sustainment  and  support  force  requirements  to 
support  the  overall  2-MRC  assessment. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Bingaman. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  it 
is  nice  to  see  you  today. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  nice  to  see  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Bingaman.  General  Shalikashvili,  it  is  nice  to  have  you 
all  here,  and  John  Hamre. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  part  of  our  strategy  to  maintain  our 
defense  technology  base,  and  I  think  this  is  a  part  that  you  have 
historically  championed,  part  of  this  strategy  has  been  to  pursue 
so-called  dual-use  R&D  programs  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
helping  leverage  the  research  capability  in  the  private  sector  for 
our  defense  needs  more  effectively. 

Of  course,  one  of  those  programs  that  is  in  your  budget  is  the 
TRP,  or  Technology  Reinvestment  Project.  That  program  is  now 
under  attack.  The  morning  paper  has  a  statement  by  tne  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that  it  is  just  not  a  top 
readiness  concern,  so  it  is  expendable,  referring  to  the  TRP. 

I  would  be  interested  in  your  thoughts  as  to  where  in  the  defense 
research  and  development  budget  you  would  put  a  program  like 
TRP  as  far  as  priority.  Is  it  near  the  top?  Is  it  marginal?  Is  it  ex- 
pendable? Where  do  you  see  the  significance  of  this  both  for  the 
1996  budget  and  for  the  indicated  effort  that  is  going  forward  to 
try  to  rescind  a  great  deal  of  the  funding  that  was  in  the  1995 
budget? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  consider  it  one  of  our  highest  priority  pro- 
grams, and  I  hope  I  have  the  opportunity  with  the  Congress  to  de- 
fend, to  vigorously  defend  the  importance  of  this  program. 

I  think  some  of  the  moves  to  rescind  it  and  criticize  it  are  made 
from  some  confusion  as  to  what  the  program  is.  It  is  being  confused 
with  some  of  the  technology  earmark  programs  which  have  been 
added  by  the  Congress  in  past  years.  I  would  remind  all  of  this 
committee  that  all  TRP  programs  are  competitive.  Indeed,  they  are 
highly  competitive.  There  are  many,  indeed  sometimes  dozens  of 
companies  submitting  proposals  on  them,  so  we  get  the  best  out  of 
many  different  proposals. 

Second,  all  of  them  are  funded  50  percent  by  industry,  so  they 
are  very  highly  leveraged.  We  get  quite  a  good  benefit  from  this. 
We  depend  in  the  future  on  being  able  to  integrate  our  defense 
technology  base  into  the  national  technology  base,  and  this  TRP 
program  is  an  absolute  key  to  doing  that,  and  any  individual  TRP 
program  is  a  good  deal  in  and  of  itself 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you. 

General  Shalikashvili,  let  me  ask  you  about  a  concept  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discuss  with  your  deputy,  Admiral  Owens,  earlier 
this  week.  He  was  describing  this  dominant  battlefield  awareness 
as  a  goal  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  embraced  as  something,  a 
long-term  need  that  we  must  pursue.  He  also  described  visits  that 
he  had  had  in  recent  months  to  many  of  the  corporate  R&D  facili- 
ties around  the  country — AT&T,  TRW,  Sarnoff,  various  others — 
and  indicated  his  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  overlap  between  the 
research  priorities  of  those  commercial  firms  and  the  research  pri- 
orities of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  would  like  your  comment,  I  guess,  on  the  same  question  I  asked 
Secretary  Perry  about  that,  which  is,  how  important  do  you  see 
this  commercial  military  integration  strategy  as  a  part  of  achieving 
the  military  goals  that  you  see  for  the  Department  in  the  next  cen- 
tury? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Bingaman,  I  am,  first  of  all,  ex- 
traordinarily enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  that  exist  out 
there  for  us  to  take  a  major  step  forward,  and  a  major  step  forward 
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in  comparison  to  all  our  potential  adversaries  in  this  area  that  you 
described,  dominant  battlefield  awareness. 

Through  our  advances  in  microelectronics,  satellite  technology 
and  what-not,  we  have  the  ability  to  see  and  be  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  on  the  battlefield  to  a  degree  that  will  literally,  I  believe, 
revolutionize  warfare,  so  this  is  not  just  making  sure  that  we  have 
the  next  best  tank,  or  the  next  best  destroyer.  This  is  an  effort  to 
really  take  a  major  step  forward. 

Now,  much  of  the  technology  for  that  we  believe  probably  already 
exists  out  there  in  the  commercial  world.  Certainly  those  compa- 
nies like  AT&T  and  others  that  are  working  on  projects  where 
these  same  pieces  are  necessary  commercially,  that  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  it,  capture  it,  integrate  it  into  the  work  we  do  so  that  we 
not  only  capture  the  very  best  that  is  out  there,  but  do  not  spend 
tEixpayers'  money  trying  to  reinvent  the  wheel  in  our  own  labora- 
tories. 

Because  one  way  or  the  other  we  have  to  get  at  these  new  ad- 
vances to  give  us  what  I  think  is  going  to  be  the  major  difference 
between  warfare  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is  that  side  which  will 
have  as  close  to  dominant  awareness  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  bat- 
tlefield as  we  can  possibly  get. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  you  would  seek  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  Technology  Reinvestment  Project  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  allowing  us  to  do  that? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think,  as  Secretary  Perry  said,  any 
time  you  can  first  of  all  compete  it,  second,  you  can  get  the  other 
guy  to  pay  50  percent  for  it,  and  if  we  are  careful  in  what  we  are 
selecting,  it  is  again  a  great  deal  for  the  military,  and  it  is  a  great 
deal  for  the  country. 

Senator  Besigaman.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
both  Secretary  Perry  and  Greneral  Shalikashvili  is  it  fair  to  con- 
clude from  your  presentations  that  your  number  one  request  to 
Congress  this  year  would  be  to  deal  with  this  question  of  funding 
nonbudget  deployments  and  commitments?  You  need  to  deal  with 
the  fiscal  year  1995  supplemental  and  hopefully  make  permanent 
some  structure  which  would  protect  the  defense  budget  from  unex- 
pected allocations  of  money  for  those  purposes?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
that  would  be  one  of  your  top  priorities? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  Senator  Coats.  The 
problems  we  will  have  if  that  is  not  funded,  the  problems  in  our 
readiness  and  ongoing  operations,  will  be  dramatic  and  very,  very 
adverse. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Coats,  if  I  could  put  it  in  per- 
spective, last  year  we  saw  the  readiness  problems  resulting  from 
approximately  $400  million  underfunding  because  of  these  contin- 
gencies. We  are  now  talking  of  $2.6  billion.  The  impact  on  readi- 
ness, because  those  are  really  the  accounts  from  which  we  can  take 
that  money  if  we  do  not  get  reimbursed,  will  be  very,  very  dra- 
matic, and  would  have  an  impact  on  our  ability  to  do  the  jobs  that 
we  have  been  asked  to  do. 
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Senator  Coats.  I  would  assume  the  impacts  on  the  certainty  of 
planning  in  the  future  for  training  operations,  and  all  the  readiness 
components  would  have  a  detrimental  effect. 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  forecast  it  last  time.  The  training 
events  that  would  have  to  be  canceled,  the  spare  parts  that  could 
not  be  bought,  the  pilots  that  could  not  fly,  and  so  on,  it  is  just 
multiplied.  Therefore,  whatever  planning  you  do  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  forces  throughout  that  period  when  such  a  severe  read- 
iness degradation  would  exist  would  be  very  severe. 

Senator  Coats.  Let  me  ask  you,  Dr.  Perry,  and  perhaps  John 
Hamre  wants  to  comment  here — how  important  is  having  some  cer- 
tainty in  the  budget  process  for  5  years  with  restoration  of  fire- 
walls? I  do  not  know  that  you  could  give  me  a  dollar  figure,  but 
is  there  a  tradeoff  in  terms  of  dollars  allocated  to  defense,  if  you 
had  the  certainty  that  those  dollars  would  be  there  in  a  5-year 
framework? 

Do  you  understand  my  question? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  do.  I  will  give  John  a  chance  to  handle 
that  one. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator,  we  are  the  only  Department  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  has  concrete  5-year  plans.  We  plan  out  with  a 
gpreat  deal  of  precision  and  need  to  know  with  confidence  what  our 
budget  will  be  5  years  out. 

when  we  make  a  commitment  to  buy  a  new  aircraft  carrier,  we 
have  to  know  that  we  can  finance  that  aircraft  carrier,  that  we  do 
not  have  dollars  stripped  away  from  us  subsequently  that  all  of  a 
sudden  you  do  not  buy  the  spare  parts,  you  do  not  buy  the  yellow 
gear,  that  sort  of  thing.  We  need  confidence  in  our  budget  over 
time. 

I  have  watched,  11  years  working  on  this  committee,  seeing  the 
year-to-year  turmoil  and  uncertainty.  The  most  difficult  thing  for 
the  Department  to  manage  is  the  lack  of  confidence  in  where  we 
are  going  to  be  3,  4,  and  5  years  from  now,  because  it  dictates  how 
much  you  can  start,  or  how  much  you  have  to  stop  in  this  budget 
year  based  on  how  much  resources  you  are  going  to  have  3  and  4 
years  away. 

A  firewall  is  a  solution,  but  it  is  basically  only  a  1-year  solution. 
The  most  dominant  thing  right  now  is  the  problem,  of  course,  with 
the  discretionary  caps.  We  are  having  to  live  with  the  discretionary 
caps  that  are  bringing  our  spending  down.  We  would  love  to  see 
some  confidence. 

A  firewall  could  help,  but  the  problem  with  the  discretionary 
caps  is  they  have  embedded  in  them  only  one  set  of  economic  as- 
sumptions. If  inflation  goes  up,  as  was  tne  case  last  year,  we  are 
not  able  to  adjust  the  caps  and  therefore  had  to  cut  out  program 
content,  because  nominal  dollars  were  fixed  in  law,  and  a  firewall 
would  not  have  fixed  that  problem. 

It  would  have  helped  with  the  issue  of  movement  back  and  forth 
in  the  discretionary  accounts,  but  since  we  are  half  of  the  discre- 
tionary accounts,  the  biggest  problem  we  face  with  the  discre- 
tionary caps  is  the  fact  that  the  nominal  numbers  are  frozen  with 
the  inflation  assumptions  of  2  years  ago. 

So  it  is  partly  a  solution,  but  we  really  need  a  more  comprehen- 
sive solution  if  we  are  going  to  have  long-term  predictability. 
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Senator  Coats.  To  get  to  the  broader  question,  though,  is  it  fair 
for  the  committee  to  conclude  that  you  might  be  able  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  less  dollars  if  you  knew  those  dollars  were  going  to 
be  there  over  a  5-year  period  of  time? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Coats,  I  do  not  quite  honestly  know 
how  to  put  a  number  on  that,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  thrust 
of  your  question  is  correct,  that  we  see  very  substantial  inefficien- 
cies occur  because  of  not  bein^  able  to  do  tnis  planning,  and  those 
inefficiencies  we  know  result  in  extra  cost,  but  I  just  do  not  know 
how  to  put  a  number  on  them. 

Senator  Coats.  If  the  committee  were  able  to  deliver  on  its  com- 
mitment, the  m^'ority  members  have  made  an  honest,  serious  at- 
tempt to  try  to  freeze  spending  at  current  levels,  which  I  believe 
would  give  you  approximately  $12  billion  more  dollars.  How  would 
you  prioritize  the  use  of  those  funds?  I  am  asking  here  in  broad 
categories  of  readiness,  modernization,  research,  development,  per- 
sonnel, et  cetera.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  me  a  specific  system. 
Where  would  your  priorities  fall  if  you  had  suddenly  had  access  to 
funds  that  were  in  addition  to  what  you  had  budgeted? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  broad  categories,  since  I  believe  we  have 
adequate  force  structure  and  since  I  believe  we  have  adequately 
funded  the  readiness  for  the  force  structure,  the  major  target  for 
any  additional  funds  would  be  our  modernization  program,  without 
question  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Coats.  You  would  accelerate  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  would.  I  would  accelerate  that  line,  and 
I  would  not  just  focus  on  replacement  systems  in  the  field,  but  on 
the  modernization  of  them,  the  new  generation. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  last  question.  It  is  likely  that 
if  the  dollars  are  squeezed,  questions  will  be  raised  about  quality 
of  life  programs  not  being  essential  to  readiness.  People  will  likely 
raise  the  question  of  why  we  can't  wait  another  year  or  two  on  the 
housing  initiative  that  you  are  talking  about.  You  projected  a  13- 
percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1994.  People  are  going  to  say  that 
we  need  to  get  those  funds  translated  immediately  into  warfighting 
capability.  What  is  going  to  be  your  response  to  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  resist  that  move  very  hard,  and  if  forced 
to  will  trade  off  other  things  in  favor  of  maintaining 

Senator  Coats.  Why?  Why  could  we  not  wait  another  year  or 
two?  Why  is  that  so  essential? 

Secretary  Perry.  It  really  goes  back  to  the  chart  I  put  up  which 
explained  now  long  it  takes  to  train  the  people  to  give  us  the  com- 
petent force  which  we  have  today.  If  we  start  losing  these  12,  15, 
and  18  year  NCOs  and  officers,  if  we  start  losing  those  from  the 
force  and  we  start  that  downward  spiral,  which  is  something  that 
happened  to  us  in  the  seventies  after  the  Vietnam  war — it  took  us 
from  that  time  more  than  10  years  to  recover  from  that  once  we 
started  again — we  would  be  squandering  the  most  precious  asset 
we  have  now,  which  is  the  competence  and  the  dedication  and  mo- 
rale of  our  people. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  have  good  evidence  to  indicate  that  might 
happen  if  we  do  not  take  these  initiatives? 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  qualitative  and  subjective  evidence,  Sen- 
ator Coats,  but  I  find  it  compelling. 
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Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Chairman — Senator,  would  you  yield  for  15 
seconds? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Absolutely. 

Senator  NuNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  one  of  our 
members  said  that  Congress  did  not  cut  the  defense  budget  last 
year  from  the  President's  budget.  That  was  what  I  heard. 

That  really  is  not  accurate,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
understood  last  year  Congress  cut  $950  million  from  the  request  in 
O&M  and  $1.7  billion  for  the  entire  defense  function.  One  example, 
was  restoring  that  COLA  for  military  retirees  which  passed  over- 
whelmingly. That  took  $350  million  out  of  defense  in  outlays  which 
required  a  cut  in  O&M  of  about  $500  million,  so  as  we  look  at  the 
readiness  account  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  put  that  in  per- 
spective. Congress  bears  a  responsibility  here,  and  not  simply  the 
executive  branch. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  Gentlemen,  again,  thank  you  for 
being  as  straightforward  in  your  responses  to  our  questions  as  you 
always  have  been  when  you  have  come  here. 

I  want  to  build  on  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked 
earlier  by  Senator  Nunn  about  the  whole  balance  of  allocation  of 
resources  between  readiness  and  modernization.  As  I  view  it,  this 
is  not  just  a  question  of  planning  for  the  long  term  with  moderniza- 
tion, but  it  is  a  response  to  a  particular  context. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  a  post-war,  including  post-Cold  War  which 
we  are  now  in,  is  that  if  you  draw  down  your  forces  too  rapidly  or 
in  a  haphazard  fashion,  then  you  are  not  ready  to  meet  challenges. 

I  think  you  have  shown  today  that  you  are  managing  the 
drawdown  very  well  and  also  are  avoiding  those  risks.  But  there 
is  another  risk  that  in  some  senses  we  may  devote  too  much  to  cur- 
rent readiness  at  the  cost  of  modernization  and  what  you.  General 
Shalikashvili,  have  appropriately  described  as  long  term  readiness. 

In  the  current  post-Cold  War  context,  I  think  we  have  to  note 
and  appreciate  that  while  the  world  is  certainly  unstable,  the  kind 
of  threat  to  our  national  survival  that  we  faced  during  the  Cold 
War  has  been  dramatically  reduced.  Yet,  as  we  look  forward,  I 
think  we  have  cause  to  worry,  and  I  speak  more  loosely  than  I 
should  here,  that  a  decade  or  so  from  now,  we  may  again  face 
threats  to  our  national  survival  based  on  proliferation  and  the  rise 
of  other  countries  which  will  be  almost  as  sophisticated,  if  not  as 
sophisticated,  as  we  are  in  terms  of  technology  and  the  resources 
devoted  to  technology. 

This  is  part  of  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  if  we  undersupport 
modernization,  we  do  so  at  our  peril. 

I  suppose  I  would  stop  here  and  ask,  Mr.  Secretary  and  General, 
whether  this  perspective  that  I  have  offered  has  any  sense  to  it  as 
a  backdrop  to  the  more  focused  discussion  of  how  resources  are  al- 
located between  readiness  and  modernization. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  agree,  and  while  I  have  not  discussed  it  in  my 
presentation  today,  a  fair  amount  of  my  thinking  deals  with  main- 
taining the  ability  to  reconstitute  a  large  military  force,  if  we  ever 
had  in  the  future  to  respond  to  a  superpower  military  threat. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  we  have  responsibiHty,  and  a  part  of 
our  program  ought  to  be  directed  to  that  end.  That  has  three  com- 
ponents to  it,  as  I  see  it.  One  of  them  is  maintaining  the  capable, 
motivated,  mihtary  personnel,  and  in  that  case  the  objective  of 
doing  that  is  congruent  with  the  objective  of  maintaining  near-term 
readiness,  so  those  two  objectives  are  met  by  a  single  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  second  one  is  maintaining  an  industrial  base.  When  we 
started  World  War  II,  the  industrial  base  was  basically  a  commer- 
cial industrial  base.  We  ended  up  building  our  tanks  in  the  auto- 
mobile factories  and  the  like,  so  tne  whole  question  of  what  portion 
of  that  industrial  base  needs  to  be  sustained  for  unique  defense  ca- 
pabilities, and  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  rest  of  our  procurement 
to  make  it  more  able  to  use  the  commercial  industrial  base,  is  a 
very  important  question. 

We  address  that.  We  have  not  discussed  it  much  with  this  com- 
mittee, but  we  have  discussed  it  with  some  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  SASC,  and  I  worry  about  whether  we  have  an  adequate  pro- 
gram  in  that  regard. 

Then  finally,  the  third  issue  is,  are  we  maintaining  an  adequate 
technology  base?  That  is  a  distinct  question  from  the  industrial 
base.  I  believe  we  are  maintaining  an  adequate  technology  base, 
but  that  is  an  issue  which  is  very  appropriate.  Any  one  of  these 
three  things  that  I  have  talked  about,  if  we  lose  them,  it  takes  us 
10  or  more  years  to  get  them  back. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Absolutely. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  specific  question.  Out  of  all  the  numbers  in  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Program  that  trouble  me,  it  is  RDT&E — ^that 
is,  the  research,  development,  testing  and  evaluation — where  fund- 
ing over  the  period,  unlike  other  areas  of  the  defense  budget,  con- 
tinues to  drop  from  fiscal  year  1996  down  to  2000,  and  only  begins 
to  rise  slightly  in  2001.  Should  that  not  concern  us? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  are  preserving  to  a  very  good  degree  the 
technology  base  component  of  the  RDT&E  budget.  The  decline  you 
are  seeing  there  is  because  we  do  not  have  as  many  weapons  sys- 
tems going  through  a  development  stage  and  they  traditionally 
have  made  up  the  lion's  share  of  that  budget.  It  is  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  in  the  full-scale  development  and  testing  of  sys- 
tems. Even  so,  that  component  of  the  budget  has  to  go  up  again 
in  this  modernization  upswing  which  I  forecast  for  you. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  would  like  to  build  on  the  issues  that  Sen- 
ator Bingaman  raised — I  appreciated  your  answers  because  I  do 
think  that  those  programs  are  in  some  jeopardy  with  proposals  by 
the  House  to  fund  the  defense  supplemental  bill  by  cutting  out  the 
Technology  Reinvestment  Program.  Is  it  not  true  that  throughout 
the  Cold  War  we  basically  funded  these  kinds  of  technology  pro- 

frams  through  the  defense  budget,  and,  in  a  way,  what  we  are 
oing  in  the  TRP  now  is  trying  to  split  the  costs  with  the  private 
sector  so  that  we  can  continue  in  a  resource-limited  era  a  reason- 
able level  of  technological  research  without  having  the  Federal 
Government  pay  the  full  cost? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  exactly  right,  Senator  Lieberman.  I  do 
not  want  to  give  you  a  long-winded  answer  to  that,  but  I  do  want 
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to  say  that  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  defense  was  leading  these 
technologies,  and  the  commercial  community  was  drawing  fi-om 
them,  and,  the  fact  that  we  have  leadership  in  many  of  these  com- 
mercial industries  stems  from  the  pioneering  technology  work  done 
in  Defense  Department. 

The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  now,  and  therefore  we  have  to  find 
a  way  of  using  that  commercial  technology,  and  the  TRP  program 
is  designed  to  do  that. 

Senator  Leeberman.  General,  again,  this  is  not  some  sort  of  in- 
dustrial policy  or  just  high  tech  academic  stuff.  This  has  real  appli- 
cation to  control  of  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  All  of  these  programs  have  to  pass  a  very 
substantial  scrutiny  for  a  test  of  defense  significance. 

The  fact  that  we  have  so  many  companies  competing  for  them 
means  that  we  can  take  the  very  best  of  these  proposals  relative 
to  defense  significance. 

General  Shalikashvili.  This  is  in  no  way  esoteric,  or  something 
designed  to  benefit  the  civilian  sector  only.  This  is  principally  gath- 
ering the  very  best  that  is  out  there  to  help  us  take  a  significant 
step  forward  in  such  areas  as  dominant  battlefield  awareness. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  both.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General  Shalikashvili,  Dr.  Hamre,  while  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  this  proposal  before  us,  I  want  to  note 
my  utmost  respect  for  you  in  doing  a  great  job  with  limited  re- 
sources. 

In  my  view,  this  proposed  budget  that  we  do  have  before  us  is 
inadequate  to  meet  both  our  current  and  our  future  challenges  to 
U.S.  national  security.  I  believe  that  there  are  legitimate  concerns 
with  modernization  which  we  have  been  identifying  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  I  see  the  deep  cuts  in  procurement  that  have  been  men- 
tioned here  this  morning,  it  will  place  us  in  a  situation  where  a 
large  percent  of  our  basic  equipment  and  weaponry  will  become  old 
and  obsolete  at  the  same  time,  and  I  believe,  in  fact.  Dr.  Hamre, 
2  days  ago  you  termed  this  aging  trend  as  "startling." 

Given  this  aging  trend,  I  believe  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  cost  of  replacing  all  of  these  weapons  and  systems  at  the  same 
time.  The  proposed  defense  budget  now  before  tne  Congress  contin- 
ues to  live  off  the  equipment  bought  during  the  Reagan  buildup, 
but,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  build-up  stopped  10  years  ago,  and  as  I  see 
it,  unless  we  pay  for  a  continuous  modernization  program,  we  will 
not  have  the  fiinds  to  replace, our  weapons,  our  equipment,  and  our 
systems,  and  when  that  happens  we  will  have  an  aging,  obsolete 
force  that  costs  a  fortune  to  maintain.  I  firmly  believe  that  that  is 
where  we  are  headed  under  this  current  administration  budget  pro- 
posal. 

I  also  would  like  to  discuss  the  quality  of  life  issue,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  military  as  well  as  the  country,  but  ac- 
cording to  your  budget  documents  we  will  renovate  9,800  bachelor 
quarters  over  the  next  5  years.  At  that  rate,  it  will  take  us  43 
years  to  renovate  all  of  the  quarters.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  here 
today  living  in  a  building  that  has  not  been  modernized  since  1953, 
but  under  the  current  proposal,  that,  in  fact,  is  what  will  happen 
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for  the  young  men  and  women  serving  in  the  military  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  ask  them  to  continue. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  want  to  address  the  unwarranted  delay  on 
the  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  proposed  training 
range  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
Secretary,  how  is  the  Department  planning  to  deal  with  its  aging 
equipment  and  weaponry,  and  does  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  anv  estimates  of  its  procurement  needs  beyond  the  current  5- 
year  defense  plan? 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  comment  on  several  of  these  points  and 
then  ask  General  Shalikashvili  and  Dr.  Hamre  to  add  to  my  com- 
ments. 

On  your  point  about  the  43  years  to  do  barracks,  that  is  the  cal- 
culation that  we  made,  also,  and  I  conclude  from  that  that  this  is 
an  inadequate  program,  the  same  conclusion  that  you  reached.  The 
point  I  made  in  my  opening  statement  was  that  I  will  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress,  and  come  back  this  year,  with  another  pro- 
gram on  housing,  because  this  is  inadequate,  and  I  consider  that 
totally  unacceptable.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem,  one  that  we  sim- 
ply have  to  deal  with. 

I  suggested  that  I  might  be  able  to  come  back  with  a  proposal 
for  legislative  changes  as  opposed  to  requesting  more  funds,  be- 
cause we  are  looking  at  creative  ways  of  getting  private  developers 
to  build  barracks  and  housing  on  military  bases  tnat  may  avoid  the 
problem  of  having  to  use  appropriated  funds  to  do  this,  but  that 
gets  us  involved  with  legislative  restrictions,  so  one  way  or  the 
other  we  will  be  coming  back  to  the  Congress,  but  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  your  point  that  the  housing  is  inadequate. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  you  on  this  issue,  because  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

General  Shalikashvili,  I  have  heard  it  termed  that  the  Army's 
procurement  budget  is  "anemic."  Are  you  concerned  about  the 
Army's  ability  to  field  a  modem  technologically  advanced  force  in 
the  next  10  to  15  years? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  an  issue  that  I  am  concerned 
about.  As  you  look  at  the  modernization  programs  that  are  in  the 
budget  now,  you  notice  that  there  is  an  emphasis  in  dealing  with 
the  air  component  as  much  as  anything  else,  and  that  is  rightfully 
so,  as  we  look  at  the  charts. 

But  we,  the  Secretary  and  I,  are  very  well  aware  that  we  need 
to  bring  forward  a  balanced  force  and  that  we  have  to  be  aware 
what  would  happen  to  the  g^'oii'^d-gaining  arms,  both  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  Army,  if  we  do  not  introduce  the  requisite  mod- 
ernization as  a  minimum  requisite  recapitalization  of  not  only  the 
kind  of  sexy  systems  that  we  always  put  on  the  charts  like  tanks 
and  armored  personnel  carriers,  but  that  we  also  remember  the 
trucks,  the  tents,  and  the  countless  other  units  that  make  up  a 
fighting,  modern  capable,  ground-gaining  army. 

So  it  is  an  issue  that  we  all  need  to  watch  very  carefully,  that 
we  bring  forward  a  very  balanced  program. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that,  General  Shalikashvili, 
because  in  discussions  I  have  had  with  general  officers,  that  is 
what  they  are  concerned  about,  those  issues  that  you  just  men- 
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tioned — trucks,  tents,  and  the  gear  that  the  folks  in  the  front  line 
need. 

Dr.  Perry,  recently  you  sent  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, Secretary  O'Leary,  regarding  the  need  to  move  quickly  toward 
the  opening  of  a  permanent  repository  for  spent  nuclear  fuel.  As 
you  know,  this  issue  has  great  importance  to  the  nuclear  Navy,  as 
well  as  to  the  State  of  Idaho.  Can  you  comment  on  your  letter  to 
Secretary  O'Leary  and  the  need  to  open  a  permanent  repository? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  letter  was  quite  strong,  I  thought,  and  I 
stand  behind  that  letter,  that  it  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  would  reaf- 
firm my  commitment  to  that. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Again,  I  think  this  is  something 
we  are  going  to  need  to  look  to  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  help  us  with  the  Department  of  Energy  in  moving  for- 
ward on  this  extremely  important  issue  for  the  country. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  continue  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  on  that. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Also,  again  Dr.  Perry,  as  you  know,  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  Air  Force  have  been  working  for  over  3 
years  to  develop  the  so-called  Idaho  training  range. 

The  Air  Force  wants  this  range  to  augment  the  training  opportu- 
nities for  the  366th  Composite  Wing.  For  over  a  year.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Deutch,  Secretary  Widnall,  and  her  top  deputy  have  gone  to 
the  White  House  on  numerous  occasions  seeking  authority  to  move 
forward  on  this  project,  but  at  every  turn  they  have  been  thwarted. 

Can  you  please  give  me  your  thoughts  concerning  this  training 
range?  Do  you  condone  the  delays  that  we  continue  to  encounter 
on  this,  and  how  do  we  move  forward  to  provide  that  training  facil- 
ity for  those  men  and  women  concerning  the  Composite  Wing? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  support  the  Air  Force  requirement  for  the 
Idaho  training  range.  I  will  continue  to  work  to  get  this  problem 
resolved,  and  I  will  offer  you  some  optimism  that  I  will  get  it  re- 
solved in  the  near  future. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  are  aware,  I  did  not  favor  going  down  to  the 
1.45  million  end  strength.  I  thought  we  were  cutting  too  far,  too 
fast.  We  have  too  many  commitments.  Our  OPTEMPO  is  up.  You 
have  done  this  wargaming,  Nimble  Dancer.  You  say  that  it  vali- 
dated your  assumptions. 

In  General  Shalikashvili's  statement  he  said  there  is  a  "still- 
shrinking  force,  but  the  counterweight  to  shrinking  our  force  were 
the  selected  force  enhancements,  the  sum  of  which  would  make  our 
forces  faster  to  deploy,  more  effective,  and  lethal  when  they  go  to 
battle." 

Now,  the  critical  force  enhancements  are  not  here  yet.  They  are 
sometime  out  in  the  future,  those  seven  things  that  you  mention 
here.  I  question  whether  we  should  be  going  to  1.45.  I  guess  until 
we  get  those  enhancements,  otherwise  we  are  going  to  be,  it  seems 
to  me,  below  the  strength  we  should  be  at  until  we  get  those,  if  we 
go  down  to  1.45.  We  still  do  not  have  the  enhancements,  and  I  do 
not  know  when  we  will  get  them.  Some  of  those  are  expensive, 
some  are  not.  Some  are  in  training,  some  are  in  other  things. 
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Would  you  comment  on  that,  because  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  in  Nimble  Dancer  you  assumed  that  you  already  had  the 
critical  force  enhancements.  If  you  did,  that  is  one  kind  of  war 
game.  If  you  are  really  playing  real  world,  though,  where  we  are 
right  now,  that  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  those  things.  What 
were  the  assumptions  of  Nimble  Dancer  that  you  say  extensively 
validated  your  assumptions? 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  looked  at  1997,  and  we  looked  at  not 
only  the  systems  that  would  be  available  in  1997  but  also  on  what 
kind  of  a  threat  there  would  be  in  1997.  Both  of  those  change  in 
the  out-years,  so  this  is  not  something  that  is  static.  As  a  threat 
would  increase  or  decrease,  it  impacts  on  the  structure  that  you 
have  to  have  an  enhancement  for. 

Senator  Glenn.  Do  you  assume  the  critical  force  enhancement  is 
already  made? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  only  those  that  are  in  fact  already 
in  the  program,  and  that  will  be  available  in  1997.  That  is  our  stra- 
tegic lift.  We  looked  at  the  availability  of  strategic  lift  that  in  fact 
would  be  available  in  1997.  We  looked  at  precision-guided  muni- 
tions that  would  be  here  in  1997,  knowing  that  the  programs  are 
not  completed  by  then. 

My  statement  is  that,  as  you  continue  to  improve  in  those  areas, 
what  you  are  doing  is,  you  are  beginning  to  reduce  the  risk  that 
you  are  taking.  We  were  of  the  view — all  of  us,  every  one  of  the 
CINCs  and  every  one  of  the  Chiefs  and  I — that  while  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  examine  the  issue,  and  will  continue  to  examine  the 
issue  at  this  time,  our  answer  is  that  we  believe,  with  what  is 
going  to  be  available  in  1997,  we  could,  in  fact,  execute  and  win 
two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  contingencies. 

Senator  Glenn.  In  some  of  the  assumptions  you  make,  though, 
you  are  assuming  going  into  that  you  get  all  the  budget  you  want, 
that  these  programs  come  along.  I  guess  I  prefer  wargaming  that 
deals  with  right  here  and  now  with  what  we  actually  have  if  some- 
thing happened  today,  and  if  we  want  to  wargame  the  future,  that 
is  fine,  but  I  think  to  just  assume  that  all  of  these  things  are  going 
to  occur,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  combat  brigade  readiness. 
Guard  and  Reserve  support,  new  command  control  and  communica- 
tions, additional  sealift  and  airlift,  which  we  know  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  some  of  these  things,  I  guess,  I  would  question.  I  still 
would  prefer  that  we  remain  at  the  1.6  level. 

With  what  time  I  have  left,  I  cannot  resist  having  Dr.  Hamre 
here  not  as  a  target,  but  as  someone  who  we  have  worked  with  on 
some  matters  in  the  past.  I  have  probably  personally  conducted  25 
or  30  hearings  over  the  past  several  years  on  efficiencies  in  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Defense  Department,  over  on  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.  John,  you  attended  a  number  of  those 
just  before  you  took  your  present  position,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

How  efficiently  we  spend  our  money  is  every  bit  as  important  as 
the  amoimt,  the  total  amount  we  get  on  the  budget,  and  I  am  sure 
everyone  would  agree  with  that.  We  have  had  problems  in  the  past 
with  O&M  accounts,  DBOF,  the  business  operating  funds,  the 
DFAS,  the  finance  accounting,  CIM,  the  information  management, 
and  all  the  services  have  had  horrendous  problems  with  inventory 
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management.  In  some  of  the  services  we  can  give  many  examples 
where  inventory  management  was  just  practically  nonexistent. 

We  have  had  false  employees  on  the  payroll,  false  payrolls.  We 
had  the  Navy  chief,  retired  Navy  chief  who  formed  a  company  and 
just  started  sending  bills  in,  and  the  bills  were  paid. 

These  happened  oefore  your  watch,  I  know  that,  and  you  and  I 
have  made  a  couple  of  trips  looking  into  some  of  these  things,  and 
I  know  that  the  Defense  Department  cannot  possibly  do  a  year-end 
audit  as  required  by  CFO  probably  for  a  number  of  years — 250  dif- 
ferent accounting  systems  in  government,  140  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, 43  in  the  Army  alone. 

I  am  giving  more  a  litany  of  things  here,  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  I  know  you  were — we  talked  to  Secretary  Perry,  Deputy 
Deutch  on  this.  They  are  100  percent  behind  what  you  are  doing. 
How  are  we  doing  on  making  progress  in  this  area? 

That  gives  you  a  blank  check. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator,  in  the  last  6  months  I  have  screwed  up  both 
General  Shalikashvili  s  and  Dr.  Perry's  pay.  I  would  like  you  to 
know  that.  [Laughter.! 

Senator  Glenn.  And  where  will  you  be  employed  tomorrow? 

Dr.  Hamre.  I  do  not  know.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Hamre.  You  have  always  been  kind  of  the  godfather  of  this 
issue.  That  is  both  a  term  of  endearment  and  fear. 

Let  me  just  very  briefly  say  that  I  can  recall  that  when  Dr.  Perry 
went  out  to  an  off-site  a  year  ago  he  gave  us  a  charter  to  come  up 
with  a  blueprint  very  much  along  the  lines  of  what  you  were  en- 
couraging us  to  do  over  the  years,  and  we  have  made,  I  think,  a 
lot  of  progress. 

Boy,  we  have  got  a  long  way  to  go,  but  last  fall  we  started  with 
unmatched  disbursements  that  were  about  $19  billion,  we  got  that 
down  to  about  $10  billion  using  the  same  accounting  rules.  We  are 
not  trying  to  cheat  on  the  counting  rules. 

We  have  overpaid  contractors  about  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  We  have  got  that  down  to  about  $25  million  a  month  now, 
so  I  think  we  have  got  that  down  by  about  75  percent. 

The  McGill  case  you  cited  of  the  chief  petty  officer  that  was  just 
billing  us — we  were  very  efficient  at  paying  him,  I  should  point  out. 
That  was  a  problem.  We  have  gone  through  and  tightened  up  our 
internal  controls  at  all  of  our  finance  accounting  centers,  and  we 
have  created  an  active  fraud  detection  unit  that  is  a  combination 
of  DFAS  and  the  DODIG  and  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center, 
where  we  are  monitoring  payments  on  a  fairly  steady  basis  now. 
We  call  that  Operation  Mongoose.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  all  the 
other  snakes  that  are  out  there. 

We  have  stopped  all  payments  on  accounts  that  are  in  the  red. 
Right  now,  we  have  frozen — right  now  we  are  holding  a  payment 
on  about  1,500  contractors  aroimd  the  country  until  we  get  the  ac- 
count straightened  out.  They  are  small  payments,  but  nonetheless, 
they  are  painful,  because  those  are  usually  the  profit  for  the  com- 
pany, so  we  work  on  those  very  intensively. 

Starting  on  July  1,  we  will  make  no  payment  for  a  payment  that 
is  over  $5  million  before  we  have  precleared  the  accounting  record, 
so  we  will  not  have  an  unmatched  disbursement  for  large  payments 
starting  July  1,  and  by  October  1  we  will  drop  that  down  to  $1  mil- 
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lion,  and  we  are  doing  this  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  collapsing 
our  finance  and  accounting  structure. 

Currently,  we  have  about  290  locations.  We  will  close  about  90 
of  them  this  year  and  stand  up  our  12  new  operating  locations,  so 
there  is  a  lot  going  on. 

We  are  maKing  process.  It  is  not  nearly  as  fast  as  I  wish  it 
were.  We  screwed  up  General  Powell's  pay  last  year.  We  have  got 
a  lot  of  problems,  but  I  think  we  are  making  progress,  sir,  and  I 
will  be  delighted  to  come  and  talk  with  you  more  specifically  about 
some  of  the  things  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Glenn.  We  will  keep  in  touch. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  understand  that  Senate  Lott  has  yielded 
to  Senator  Smith.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  I  have  an- 
other commitment,  as  we  all  usually  do  from  time  to  time. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  General,  and  Dr.  Hamre.  I  realized 
that  you  have  an  enormous  challenge  before  you,  and  I  know  you 
are  making  a  good  faith  effort  and  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
commitment  to  do  that.  I  have  five  or  six  items  that  I  want  to  try 
to  touch  on  real  quickly. 

In  a  couple  of  cases  you  may  make  a  one-sentence  answer,  and 
if  you  will  do  that  for  me  I  would  really  appreciate  it,  because  I 
would  like  to  get  these  points  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  response  to  the  question  on  the  TRP  program 
from  Senator  Bingaman,  I  have  one  concern.  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  if  there  is  a  defense  investment,  then  there 
ought  to  be  a  defense  return.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the  case  with 
every  TRP  program  that  we  have  at  the  moment? 

Secretary  PERRY.  I  think  it  not  only  should  be  true  with  each 
TRP  program,  but  also  with  the  program  in  the  aggregate,  because 
we  have  both  specific  program  goals  and  we  have  goals  for  the 
overall  program.  Yes,  I  have  got  good  confidence  on  those. 

Senator  Smith.  You  feel  it  is  the  case  with  each  program,  but  if 
it  were  not  to  be  the  case 

Secretary  Perry.  If  it  were  not  to  be  the  case,  I  would  say  that 
our  review  process,  our  selection  process,  had  had  a  failure  in  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you. 

General  Shalikashvili,  regarding  the  issue  of  the  B-2  bomber,  we 
had  some  testimony  last  year,  some  from  General  McPeak  and  oth- 
ers, of  great  concern  about  whether  or  not  we  could  fight  simulta- 
neously these  two  regional  conflicts  without  increasing  that  bomber 
force.  Obviously,  your  budget  does  not  respond  to  additional  dollars 
for  the  B-2.  Would  the  procurement  of  additional  B-2s  provide  a 
significant  boost  to  your  capabilities  in  warfighting,  or  do  you  feel 
that  they  are  not  necessary? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Mr.  Paul 
Kaminski  is  conducting  what  I  think  is  a  very  thorough  and  exten- 
sive study  on  that  issue,  because  it  is  a  very  serious  issue.  That 
study  is  to  be  reviewed  very  soon  here,  and  I  think  my  answer 
would  have  to  depend  on  how  this  bomber  study  and  B-2  part  of 
it  comes  out  in  general. 

Certainly  there  is  no  denying  that  the  B-2  has  lots  of  capabili- 
ties. The  question  is  trade-offs,  and  what  is  possible,  so  I  really 
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need  to  take  a  look  at  that,  Senator,  before  I  can  give  you  my  an- 
swer. 

Senator  Lott.  Would  the  Senator  yield  on  that  very  point? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Lott.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  and  get  into  the 
record  and  make  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Chairman  intends  for 
us  to  mark  up  the  defense  authorization  bill  sooner  this  year,  in 
May  or  before  Memorial  Day,  so  we  need  to  have  that  study  com- 
pleted and  to  this  committee  not  later  than  the  end  of  April,  I 
would  think,  so  I  would  hope  that  could  be  done. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  can  come  in  to  brief  this  committee  on  the 
study  before  the  end  of  April. 

Senator  Smith.  I  might  just  say,  in  a  gently  prodding  way,  as  a 
warfighter,  though,  I  think  you  have  some  opinion.  In  spite  of  the 
study,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  some  indication  as  to  whether  or 
not  20  B-2s  are  enough,  or  whether  we  need  more  in  the  future 
for  our  warfighting. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Certainly  from  a  pure  warfighting  point 
of  view  additional  B-2s  are  a  value  added.  It  just  depends  what  ca- 
pabilities you  would  have  to  give  up  to  get  that.  So  that  is  the  issue 
that  we  need  to  look  at  carefully  before  we  commit  ourselves,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  a  technology  like  that  is  a  value  added. 

Senator  Smith.  I  know  this  is  a  potpourri  list  here. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  an  easy  one.  You  could  almost  g^ve  a  one- 
word  answer  here.  I  have  seen  articles  in  the  press  on  the  current 
BRAC  round  as  being  the  mother  of  all  base  closures  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  side  BRAC  light.  Which  is  it?  Can  you  give  me 
some  indication? 

Secretary  Perry.  It  will  be  slightly  less — it  will  be  a  significant 
base  closing,  but  slightly  less  than  the  one  we  had  in  1993. 

Senator  Smith.  So  somewhere  in  between  the  two  terms,  then, 
I  guess. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Regarding  submarines,  your  request  has  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  the  third  Seawolf  to  finish  that  submarine.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  briefings  on  the  global  submarine  threat,  and  under- 
stand and  saw  the  Bear  Swims  briefing  and  all  of  that,  so  I  think 
my  concern  is,  are  you  adding  the  necessary  funds,  or  have  you 
added  enough  funds  to  really  improve  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
capabilities? 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  review  the  funds  totally,  but  they  are 
pretty  static,  and  I  think  as  I  look  at  it  one  submarine  cannot,  in 
and  of  itself,  deal  with  that  threat  that  is  being  pretty  well  per- 
petrated around  the  world,  as  we  know,  and  even  the  pipeline  with 
the  Russians  as  well. 

So  the  question  is,  what  about  the  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
gram? Is  that  sufficient?  We  canceled,  not  under  your  watch,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  the  P-7  was  canceled  outright,  and  the  P-3 
needs  upgrading.  I  mean,  where  are  we  on  that? 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  have  these  things  in  tandem  and 
not  just  say  that  we  need  that  Seawolf,  but  not  deal  with  the 
antiwar  submarine. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right.  The  ASW  program 
is  at  least  as  important  as  the  submarine  program.  My  estimate  is 
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that  we  have  the  most  effective  ASW  capabiHty  in  the  world,  and 
while  the  program  funding  is  not  showing  any  increase  there,  un- 
derstand that  the  base  from  which  we  are  building  is  a  very  strong 
base,  a  very  powerful  base.  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  we  will  sus- 
tain our  supremacy  in  ASW. 

Senator  Smith.  The  only  point  I  am  making  is  there  is  no  mark- 
up in  that  area,  and  you  have  a  tremendous  markup,  $1.5  billion, 
to  do  that  sub.  I  just  wanted  to  point  that  out. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smith.  The  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this.  In  last 
year's  defense  bill  we  had  a  provision  in  there  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  provide  a  list  of  the  POW/MIAs  from  the  Vietnam  war 
that  the  Lao  and  the  Vietnamese  probably  could  provide  us  more 
information  on,  based  on  our  best  information  from  our  intelligence 
community. 

That  was  45-day  provision,  and  the  Department  asked  for  addi- 
tional time,  which  was  understandable,  to  put  the  list  together.  We 
now  have  a  target  date  of  February  17.  Can  we  meet  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lott. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  thank 
you  all  for  bein^  here  for  such  a  long  time.  You  are  getting  close 
to  the  end.  I  will  try  to  get  right  to  the  major  points  I  want  to 
make. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony.  I  think  you  were  candid.  You 
admit  that  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  and  difficulties  in  trying  to 
deal  with  this  drawdown,  but  I  really  have  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  all  is  well,  and  I  think  things  are  a  lot  worse  than  you  are 
able  to  acknowledge  here. 

We  have  had  cuts  in  defense  now  for  some  10  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  use  one  of  your  own  charts  to  point  out  the  magnitude  of 
what  has  happened  and  continues  to  happen.  Is  this  the  one  that 
shows  the  cuts  in  defense  and  where  we  are  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP?  You  refer  to  the  chart,  I  believe,  and  I  believe  you  noted  that 
we  are  about  now  at  where  we  were  for  defense  outlays  as  a  share 
of  GNP,  where  we  were  in  1950,  and  it  is  still  coming  down  to  3.8 
percent  gross  national  product. 

Secretary  Perry.  2.8. 

Senator  Lott.  2.8.  It  is  even  worse.  So  my  message  here  to  the 
people  who  are  listening  and  watching,  and  I  know  and  you  know 
it,  too,  is  that  all  is  not  well.  In  fact,  things  are  quite  bad,  and  to 
give  some  reflection  of  what  we  are  talking  about  here,  ship  pur- 
chases are  down  80  percent,  aircraft  purchases  are  down  86  per- 
cent, tank  procurement  is  down  100  percent,  and  strategic  missile 
procurement  is  down  95  percent. 

I  really  think  we  are  looking  at  block  obsolescence  in  the  future 
because  we  are  not  buying  sufficient  numbers  to  deal  with,  to  cope 
with  what  we  will  have  to  cope  with  in  the  future. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  ask  a  number  of  specific  questions,  and 
hopefully  it  will  cover  several  different  areas. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  November  15,  1994,  you  wrote  a  letter  which 
reported  that  three  of  our  12  Army  divisions  were  far  below  peak 
preparedness.  Was  this  readiness  problem  a  surprise  to  you  late 
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last  year,  or  had  you  been  watching  it  carefully  over  a  period  of 
time?  If  it  was  not  a  surprise,  then,  you  know,  we  wondered  why 
we  heard  in  this  committee  from  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  only  a 
month  earlier  that  military  preparedness  is  better  than  it  was  at 
the  start  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  was  not  a  surprise.  I  testified,  in  fact,  to  I 
believe  it  was  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  August  4 
that  if  the  supplemental  we  had  requested  were  not  quickly  ap- 
proved that  we  would  have  to  curtail  training,  and  I  listed  the  de- 
tailed training  that  would  have  to  be  curtailed.  It  was  not  approved 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  therefore  we  had  no  option  ex- 
cept to  curtail.  So  it  was  entirely  predictable. 

I  think  the  services  made  very  good  judgment  on  how  to  allocate 
those  training  shortfalls,  and  they  allocated  them  to  the  three  divi- 
sions which  were  not  on  the  line  to  be  rapidly  deployed.  And  so  the 
context  in  which  I  think  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch's  comments  can 
be  taken  is  that  even  though  we  had  the  problem  with  these  three 
divisions  that  all  of  our  forward  deployed  units  and  all  of  our  fast- 
deploying  units  were  still  at  high  levels  of  readiness  because  of  the 
way  this  shortfall  was  allocated. 

But  this  was  a  shortfall  and  it  caused  that  problem.  I  called  that 
problem  the  very  day,  practically,  that  I  got  the  word  from  the 
services,  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Lott.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  shortfalls  late  last  year 
that  were  basically  acknowledged,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
have  that  again  this  year.  The  amount  of  these  foreign  excursions 
that  we  are  having  that  are  not  being  paid  for  except  out  of  your 
hide  are  a  great  big  problem  for  you,  and  Congress  may  not  be  able 
to  pay  for  all  that.  So  I  guess  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  since 
your  last  answer  sort  of  led  into  it:  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Haiti 
operation,  and  will  the  supplemental,  when  it  is  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, request  a  full  reimbursement  of  DOD  costs  for  Haiti,  or  only 
part  of  the  cost? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  supplemental  appropriation  which  is  al- 
ready requested  of  the  Congress  for  $2.6  billion  will  include  fund- 
ing for  all  of  the  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  1995,  including 
the  Haiti  operation,  all  of  the  contingency  operations.  So  if  that 
supplemental  is  approved  in  full,  we  will  not  have  the  kind  of 
shortfalls  that  occurred  last  year. 

Senator  Lott.  Now,  I  understand  that  you  do  not  have  funds  in 
this  budget  for  continuing  operations  in  Haiti.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  do  have  funds  for  continuing  operations. 
The  only  tning  that  we  do  ndt  have  funds  for  is  operations  not  yet 
started;  that  is,  the  unexpected,  the  unplanned. 

Senator  LoTT.  I  understand. 

Dr.  Hamre.  But,  Senator,  we  do  not  have  funds  for  a  continu- 
ation of,  for  example,  the  migrant  processing  in  Guantanamo  and 
things  like  that.  I  mean,  the  Department  has  never  budgeted  for 
wars  or  for  contingencies  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Lott.  Well,  I  am  told  that  you  are  spending  about  $1 
million  a  day  to  house  and  care  for  remgees  at  both  Guantanamo 
Bay  and  Panama. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  LOTT.  Is  the  Pentagon  having  to  pay  for  all  this?  What 
is  the  State  Department  contributing  to  all  that? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  last  year  we  received  reimbursement  from  the 
Department  of  State  for  approximately  half  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  migrant  processing  and  support  for  the  Haitians,  but  the 
costs  associated  with  the  Cuban  refugees,  we  are  bearing  those 
costs  ourselves.  The  State  Department  does  not  have  an  action  arm 
like  we  do,  but  unfortunately  that  means  that  we  are  now  cur- 
rently paying  the  bills.  Federal  law  requires  the  responsibility  for 
refugees  is  the  State  Department,  the  responsibility  for  immigrants 
is  the  Justice  Department,  but  unfortunately,  because  we  have  the 
tools  to  bring  to  bear,  right  now  we  are  paying  the  cost. 

Senator  LoTT.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
back  on  the  B-2,  but  I  really  feel  like  we  have  ducked  the  question 
on  our  bomber  force  and  forces,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  what  you 
have  asked  for  in  your  budget  just  continues  that  problem.  You  are 
going  to  proceed  with  20  B-2s  and  a  certain  number  of  B-ls  and 
a  certain  number  of  B-52s,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  Our  B-2  actions  are  first  of  all  reflected  in  this 
request  for  the  1996  budget,  but  second,  we  will  be  coming  to  the 
Congress  in  late  April  presenting  the  results  of  our  study  on  the 
B-2,  and  we  may  make  very  different  recommendations  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Lott.  Well,  I  would  like  to  just  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
please  do  that,  because  I  think  we  need  to  make  a  decision  on  this 
area. 

Secretary  Perry.  This  will  be  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
study,  and  we  will  fully  share  the  results  of  that  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  LoTT.  General,  there  have  been  several  reports  in  the 
news  media  regarding  ongoing  ABM  Treaty  demarcation  negotia- 
tions, and  they  indicate  you  may  not  agree  with  the  current  nego- 
tiating position.  Do  you  support  a  demarcation  negotiating  position 
which  limits  interceptor  velocities  to  3  kilometers  per  second? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  have  supported  that  demarcation  be- 
cause it  in  no  way  constrained  the  program  that  we  now  have.  I 
have  lately  become  concerned  that  we  might  not  be  making  the 
progress  on  demarcation  the  way  we  should,  and  therefore  it  has 
come  out  in  the  news  that  I  have  urged  Secretary  Deutch  to  find 
a  new  venue  to  move  this  negotiation  forward. 

My  issue  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Russians,  more  so  than 
us,  have  an  interest  in  developing  defense  against  tactical  ballistic 
missile  systems.  They  are  threatened  by  them  even  more  than  we 
are,  and  our  negotiating  position  needs  to  take  that  into  account, 
and  needs  to  take  advantage  of  that. 

Senator  Lott.  I  agree  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  push 
that  within  the  Pentagon,  sir. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to 
Senator  Lott  that  the  specific  figure  for  Haiti  was  $594  million. 
And  that  brings  up  a  subject  that  we  discussed  at  breakfast  the 
other  day  and  something  I  hope  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of.  That 
is  when  we  are  approached  to  fund  a  supplemental  for  operations 
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that  we  did  not  agree  with,  we  had  no  voice  in  and  that  we  are 
opposed  to,  Greneral  ShaHkashviH,  I  remember  your  response  was 
a  very  good  one  and  I  understand  it,  that  it  is  not  the  miHtary's 
fault.  That  decision  was  made  by  someone  else,  that  was  the  ad- 
ministration, and  then  we  come  in  and,  obviously,  you  would  be  the 
one  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  if  this  were  not  funded  in  the  form  of 
a  supplemental  appropriation. 

So  this  is  a  problem.  It  is  a  dilemma  for  us,  because  it  puts  us 
in  the  position  of  being  totally  helpless  when  something  like  this 
comes  along,  and  I  hope  that  you  folks  would  be  able  to  address 
that  at  some  time  so  that  we  could  be  better  prepared. 

Let  me  compliment  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  decision  that  was 
made  2  days  ago  as  far  as  the  depot  maintenance  of  the  B-2.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this  panel  about  the  B-2,  and  I 
think  not  just  because  virtually  everything  except  the  airframe 
would  be  done  at  Tinker,  which  is  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  but 
also  far  greater  significance  if  it  is  more  cost  effective,  and  I  ap- 
plaud you  and  the  administration  for  that  decision. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  a  first-class  facility.  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  out  to  visit. 

Senator  Inhofe.  A  first-class  facility,  yes,  sir,  it  is. 

There  was  a  statement.  Secretary  Perry,  that  you  made  in  vour 
opening  remarks,  and  I  think  I  wrote  it  down  rapidly  but  I  think 
it  is  accurate,  that  contingency  operations  provide  a  great  training 
opportunity  for  the  U.S.  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  had 
testimony  before  this  committee  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  a  Marine 
Corps  regimental  commander,  he  stated  that  the  humanitarian  op- 
erations degrade  combat  skills  of  his  marines,  and  that  they  need 
additional  training  to  get  back  to  a  sufficient  level  of  combat  readi- 
ness. Would  you  nave  any  comments  to  make  about  that?  Who  is 
right,  in  this  case? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  both  statements  are  correct,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  timing  and  balance.  Most  contingency  operations  provide 
valuable  training  for  a  few  months,  but  if  we  keep  them  there  for 
6  months  or  9  months  or  12  months  they  miss  their  training  cycles, 
training  in  combat  and  dissimilar  combat,  and  therefore  the  readi- 
ness will  go  down.  So  that  is  the  reconciliation  of  those  two. 

Senator  Inhofe.  The  benefit  of  the  training  comes  at  the  fi*ont 
end,  then? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  Now,  that  is  why  in  Haiti  we  took  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  out  of  there  after  only  a  few  months  and 
replaced  them  with  the  25th.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  missed 
their  training  cycle.  While  they  were  there,  though,  that  few 
months  there,  I  do  believe  that  was  a  good  training  experience  for 
them. 

Senator  Inhofe.  General  Shalikashvili,  after  reading  your  re- 
sume I  find  that  you  and  I  were  both  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army 
in  the  same  year,  so  we  have  that  sensitivity  in  common.  This  is 
really  not  anything  that  requires — maybe  it  does  require  a  specific 
answer.  Depending  on  who  you  listen  to,  we  are  enjoying  air  supe- 
riority, we  are  enjoying  sea  superiority,  on  a  worldwide  basis.  But 
just  the  other  day  it  came  out  that  if  Pakistan  indeed  passes  us  up 
on  land  forces  that  we  would  come  in  at  about  number  nine.  What 
is  accountable  for  this  disparity  between  forces,  and  first  of  all  do 
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you? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  first  point  I  would  make  is  that, 
firom  a  standpoint  of  combat  capability,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  there  are  no  other  ground  forces  that  are  our  equal  right  now. 
I  think  what  is  terribly  important  is  to  make  sure  that  it  stays  so. 
And  so  my  earlier  comments  on  the  issue  of  ensuring  that  we  also 
focus  on  improving  the  combat  capability  of  the  ground-gaining 
arms  was  addressed  toward  that  point.  But  right  now,  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  about  the  combat  capability  and  the  combat  superi- 
ority of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Senator  Inhofe.  So  while  they  are  dealing  with  just  numbers  of 
people  on  the  ground,  you  are  dealing  with  capability,  which  gets 
back  to  what  Secretary  Perry  said  about  our  major  concern  is  mod- 
ernization, I  suppose. 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Well,  I  would  just  leave  you  with  one  thought. 

1  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  also  the  bomber  study.  I  think 
there  are  quite  a  few  of  us,  as  you  have  probably  perceived  this 
morning,  who  believe  there  is  merit  in  looking  at  expanding  the  B- 

2  program  for  our  future  state  of  readiness. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you.  Senator  Inhofe. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  understand  Dr.  Perry  has  to  leave  at  12:30,  so  we  will  have  to 
take  about  3  minutes  each  for  the  rest  of  our  questions. 

General  Shalikashvili,  I  am  concerned  about  the  continuing  high 
level  of  commitment  of  our  military  to  nontraditional  missions  such 
as  erecting  tent  cities,  cooking  food  for  migrants,  and  acting  as  po- 
licemen. I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  people,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  such  duties  degrade  warfighting  skills  and  readiness  and 
cause  people  to  lose  their  combat  edge.  At  what  point  do  you  be- 
come concerned  about  this  deterioration? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  am  concerned  constantly,  and  try  to 
watch  that  very  carefully,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  building 
of  tent  cities  that  you  referred  to  on  Guantanamo  is  a  concern  of 
mine.  I  have  been  out  there  to  watch  it.  Right  now  it  is  being  done 
by  Seabees,  which  are  really  honing  their  skills.  But  nevertheless, 
your  point  is  valid,  and  so  we  are  looking  very  seriously  at  what 
point  we  can  turn  that  over  to  some  civilian  organization  or  some 
contract  operation  and  get  our  soldiers  and  marines  and  airmen 
out  of  there,  and  get  them  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  at 
least  in  those  skills  that  are  applicable  to  transfer  to  a  civilian  or- 
ganization. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Shalikashvili,  under  whose  com- 
mand and  under  what  conditions  should  the  United  States  consider 
deploying  troops  to  Bosnia? 

General  Shalikashvili.  It  has  been  my  firm  opinion  fi-om  the  be- 
ginning that  the  conditions  in  Bosnia  being  what  they  are  require 
that  i^jnerican  forces,  if  deployed  to  Bosnia,  be  either  under  U.S. 
command  and  control  or  under  NATO,  and  not  under  UNPROFOR. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Just  a  couple  of  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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General  Shalikashvili,  we  talked  about  readiness.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  three  later-deploving  Army  divisions  that  had  the 
readiness  problems  last  year,  and  continue  to,  I  suppose  now  to 
some  degree,  two  of  them  are  going  to  be  removed  from  the  force 
this  year,  is  that  right? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct,  Senator  Nunn.  Two  of 
them  have  been  scheduled  for  inactivation,  so  they  are  now  going 
to  what  is  termed  a  C-5  status,  which  is  disestablishment,  and  the 
other  one  we  believe  now  around  April  will  be  back  up  to  their 
original  status. 

Senator  Nunn,  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  they  went  to  C- 

3,  and  the  whole  implication  of  all  the  coverage  was  it  went  from 
C-1  to  C-3,  but  it  is  my  understanding  all  three  of  those  divisions 
were  never  supposed  to  be  beyond  C-2. 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nunn.  C-2  readiness. 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  the  drop  was  from  C-2  to  C-3,  not  from  C- 
1  to  C-3? 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  is  correct,  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  know  that  you  still  have  on  a  green  uniform, 
even  though  your  perspective  is  much  broader  than  the  Army  now. 
As  we  all  know,  it  covers  the  world  and  all  the  services  and  so 
forth.  But  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  who  are  unlike  the  Army, 
have  really  traditionally  been  a  force  that  deploys  in  peacetime 
rather  than  in  staying  in  garrison.  And  thev  manage  their  readi- 
ness in  a  very  different  way  by  standing  down  their  units  after 
they  return.  When  they  rotate  from  deployment  it  makes  them  C- 

4,  C-5,  and  then  they  build  up  that  readiness  again  so  that  the  get 
to  C-1  by  the  time  they  deploy.  So  it  is  a  fundamentally  different 
concept  tnan  garrisons  trying  to  stay  at  C-1. 

What  I  fear,  and  I  have  talked  to  General  Sullivan  about  this, 
particularly  with  the  budget  squeeze,  that  the  Army  is  eating  its 
seed  corn  by  taking  late-deploying  units  that  do  not  have  the  airlift 
or  sealift  to  get  to  any  battle  within  the  first  90  days,  and  main- 
taining those  at  C-1  in  a  tight  budget  situation,  or  even  C-2,  when 
it  would  really  probably  be  better  for  overall  10-year  readiness  if 
some  of  that  money  was  put  in  modernization  and  if  they  were  told 
that  their  job  was  to  be  C-1  by  the  time  they  could  possibly  be  de- 
ployed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army  has  got  to  take  a  look  at  that  kind 
of  concept  because  of  the  changed  world  situation  and  also  because 
of  just  the  sealiftyairlift  arithmetic.  You  cannot  get  all  those  divi- 
sions to  any  scene  of  the  battle  in  any  kind  of  a  short-term  10-day, 
20-day,  even  30-day  for  some  of  them,  timeframe.  Do  you  think 
that  is  worthy  of  taking  a  look  at  in  the  Army  and  the  chiefs? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Nunn,  the  Army  already  main- 
tains a  tiered  readiness,  although  I  am  not  sure  how  formally  that 
is  established  and  whether  the  right  units  are  in  it. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  nobody  knows  it.  Nobody  knows  it,  and  so 
the  whole  political  and  internal  dynamic  of  it  is  such  that  people 
measure  it  against  something  that  is  not  really  there. 

General  Shalikashvili.  As  you  already  alluded  to,  for  instance, 
those  three  late  deployers  were  never  supposed  to  be  at  C-1;  they 
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were  at  C-2.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  relook  this  issue  and  see 
if  the  right  units  are  at  the  right  levels.  But  as  you  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  a  very  different  issue  for  the  Army  that  retains  its 
units  for  prolonged  periods  of  time  in  a  particular  status  as  op- 
posed to  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy  where  in  any  given  year, 
they  cycle  through  from  the  highest  to  a  mid-level  readiness,  so  no 
one  unit  is  at  a  reduced  level  for  very  long.  The  Army  system  is 
different,  and  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

Senator  NUNN.  Thank  you.  My  time  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you  verv  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator 
Lott  brought  up  the  defense  outlays  percent  of  GNP  or  GDP.  I 
know  I  have  shown  each  of  your  gentlemen  this  particular  chart  in 
times  past.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 

100  Years  of  Defense  Spending 

7  Years  to  Peaks,  10  Years  to  Valleys 


Outlays 
r.  GNP 


90  00  10  20  30  -lO  so  CO  70  80  90  00  10 


And  it  is  one  reason  why  I  have  opposed  tearing  down  too  rap- 
idly. This  goes  back  to  the  Spanish -American  War  days  in  the 
1890s,  and  shows  that  since  that  time  we  have  built  up  and  torn 
down,  built  up  and  torn  down  very  wastefully  on  a  17-year  cycle. 
And  it  is  almost  spooky.  We  build  up  by  7  years  to  peaks,  10  years 
to  valleys,  and  it  says  a  percent  of  GNP,  and  it  is  almost  frignten- 
ing  the  regularity  with  which  we  have  done  this  and  the  fact  that 
every  time  we  built  down  we  thought  peace  had  broken  out  all  over 
and  we  would  not  need  the  military  the  way  we  had  in  the  past. 
And  I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting  chart,  and  I  bring  it  up  just 
as  a  follow-on  to  Senator  Lett's  comments  of  a  moment  ago. 

I  know  I  have  given  each  of  you  copies  of  this  in  the  past.  We 
are  at  the  bottom  of  a  cycle,  I  would  say  here  right  now,  on  the 
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17-year  trough.  We  are  right  in  here.  Now,  what  that  means,  I  do 
not  know.  We  are  leveHng.  I  would  Hke  to  have  leveled  a  little  bit 
higher,  perhaps,  and  not  wasted  as  much  as  history  would  show  we 
are  likelv  to  do. 

Now,  Back  to  the  here  and  now.  I  will  toss  that  out  there,  and 
if  anybody  wants  a  copy  of  this  my  office  will  be  glad  to  get  it  for 
any  of  you. 

The  problem  of  barracks,  living  quarters,  real  property  mainte- 
nance, is  a  very,  very  real  one.  All  you  have  to  do  is  go  out  to  any 
of  these  bases  right  now  and  it  is  tough.  It  really  makes  you 
ashamed,  almost,  to  look  at  some  of  these  places  compared  to  the 
way  they  used  to  be  maintained.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  let 
them  go  down  that  much. 

Case  in  point:  On  the  subcommittee  I  am  on,  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee, we  have  MILCON.  The  Army  wants  $17  million  to  pur- 
chase land  for  an  Army  museum.  Now,  I  am  all  for  history,  I  am 
all  for  heritage,  I  am  all  for  all  these  things  that  we  know  are  im- 
portant in  services.  But  right  now,  I  do  not  know  how  we  really 
justify  that  $17  million  and  go  out  at  the  same  time  on  some  of 
these  bases  and  look  at  some  of  the  situations  we  have.  So  we  will 
be  looking  at  that  one  rather  carefully,  I  guess. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  also  need  to  look  at  it.  Senator  Glenn — I  un- 
derscore your  point — in  light  of  all  the  museums  that  have  come 
to  us  and  requested  assistance,  and  this  committee  has  been  hold- 
ing the  line  on  them  for  about  the  last  8  or  10  years.  There  is  a 
line  of  100  out  there. 

Senator  Glenn.  This  is  to  buy  the  land,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  subsequent  request  to  build  a  mu- 
seum or  whether  that  is  going  to  be  done  with  service  personnel. 
As  I  understood  it,  originally  they  were  planning  to  do  this  them- 
selves. The  land,  I  guess,  is  the  old  Marriott  property  over  here  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  Street  Bridge.  That  is  the  one  they  talked 
about  earlier,  anyway,  and  it  was  going  to  be  a  land  swap  with 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois.  There  was  a  big  insurance  company  in- 
volved. We  went  through  that  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  do  not 
know,  I  just  think  we  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  this. 

We  have  resisted  museums.  I  was  surprised  to  see  $17  million 
for  a  museum,  buying  land  for  a  museum,  when  we  really  have  re- 
sisted this  through  the  years,  as  Senator  Nunn  says,  and.  when  we 
need  the  money  so  badly  out  there.  Well,  you  have  been  on  these 
bases. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator,  the  government  would  bear  no  cost  associ- 
ated with  the  museum  itself.  That  would  be  bom  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  know,  but  I  think  we  have  resisted  in  the  past, 
and  Senator  Nunn  could  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  think  we  have 
resisted  land  or  anything  else. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  have  resisted  capital  outlays,  and  we  have 
said  that  the  role  we  play  is  helping  maintain  it  once  they  got  in 
play.  But  we  made  everybody  else  go  out  and  raise  their  own 
money  for  capital  except  for  one  or  two  service  museums  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  services  as  their  top  museums  for  years. 

Senator  Glenn.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  ask  for  one  other 
bit  of  information.  They  can  supply  this  for  the  record.  One  half  of 
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the  MILCON  request,  or  $3.9  billion,  is  for  base  closure  activities 
associated  with  1991,  1993,  and  1995  rounds.  If  you  could,  I  would 
like  a  rundown  for  the  committee  records  here  so  we  will  have  a 
rundown,  a  breakdown  of  that  $3.9  billion  in  terms  of  construction, 
environmental  cleanup,  and  personnel  moving  costs,  and  whatever 
goes  into  that  $3.9  billion.  We  do  not  have  that. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  following  chart  depicts  the  amount  of  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  year 
1966  by  each  BRAC  round  and  bv  funding  category.  The  funds  requested  to  com- 
mence implementation  of  BRACT  IV  recommendations  have  been  programmed 
against  the  operations  and  maintenance  category  until  a  definitive  list  of  bases  and 
associated  requirements  by  category  are  known. 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Base  Realignments  and  Closures 

[Oollats  in  inillionsj 


Costs 


BRAC  II 


BRAC  III  BRAC  IV         ^\^tMI 


Military  Construction 

Family  Housing: 

Construction  

Operations  

Environmental 

Operations  &  Maintenance 
Military  Personnel  -  PCS  .. 
Other  


$177 


$828 


18  48 

1  1 

225  232 

554  921 

25 

69  93 


$785 


$1,005 

66 
2 

457 

2,260 

25 

162 


Total  costs 

Revenue  (Land  sale)  . 

Budget  Request 


1,044 
79 


2,148 


785 


3.977 
79 


$965 


$2,148 


$785 


$3,898 


Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner  has  two  questions. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  third 
Seaiyo//"  program;  that  is,  the  construction  of  that.  It  is  in  the  budg- 
et, and  I  am  trying  in  a  very  objective  and  impartial  way  examin- 
ing what  position  I  will  take  on  that.  But  to  some  extent  this  ques- 
tion will  influence  just  exactly  how  I  come  out  on  that  key  issue. 
The  Bottom-Up  Review  recommends  the  following,  and  I  am  read- 
ing directly  from  it:  The  Navy  should  develop  and  build  a  new  at- 
tack submarine  as  a  more  cost  effective  follow-on  to  the  Seawolf 
class,  with  construction  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1998  or  fiscal  year 
1999  at  the  Groton,  Connecticut  shipyard. 

Budget  documents  supporting  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget  re- 
quest reflect  advanced  procurement  funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1996 
and  1997,  and  I  note  the  following  statement,  "The  new  attack  sub- 
marine will  be  built  bv  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  the  Greneral 
Djmamics  Corporation. 

My  question:  It  appears  from  the  forgoing  that  the  Department 
is  laying  a  foundation  to  award  a  program  which  will  total  more 
than  $50  billion  without  any  competition.  Am  I  correct  in  that  sum- 
marization? Because  this  directly  impacts  on  a  yard  in  my  State 
which  at  the  current  time  is  involving  a  lot  of  its  own  expenditures 
to  maintain  a  national  security  asset;  namely,  the  ability  for  new 
construction  of  submarines.  If  I  am  correct  in  that,  how  can  we  jus- 
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tify  disregarding  the  lower  prices  and  savings  of  scarce  shipbuild- 
ing dollars  which  would  surely  result  from  competition? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Warner,  we  will  give  you  a  detailed  an- 
swer for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  DOD  has  approved  Milestone  I  and  initiation  of  the  Demonstration  and  Vali- 
dation phase  for  the  New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN)  Program.  This  includes  initi- 
ation of  the  design  at  the  Groton,  CT  shipyard.  At  Milestone  II,  the  DOD  will  review 
program  accomplishments  and  plans  to  complete  the  design  and  construct  the  lead 
ship  at  the  sane  shipyard. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  two  nuclear 
capable  shipyards  in  order  to  mitigate  the  risk  to  the  nuclear  industrial  base.  One 
shipyard  would  be  designated  to  build  aircraft  carriers  and  one  to  build  submarines. 
The  projected  workload  of  Seawolfs  and  NSSNs  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain two  submarine  construction  yards.  However,  by  maintaining  two  nuclear  capa- 
ble shipyards,  we  retain  the  ability  to  reconstitute  a  second  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction yard  and  compete  future  year  submarine  acquisitions. 

Secretary  Perry.  But  underlying  the  judgment  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  analysis  which  you  quoted  was  our  belief  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  maintain  two  nuclear-capable  yards  for  reasons  of  competi- 
tion, and  this  proposal  was  intended  as  a  way  of  achieving  that. 

Senator  Warner.  So  it  leaves  open  whether  or  not  the  second 
yard,  in  terms  of  the  new  program  to  construct  the  Centurion  class, 
it  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Newport  News 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  that  contract? 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  because  in  this  vision  of  two  nuclear-capa- 
ble yards,  one  of  them  was  for  carriers  and  the  other  was  for  sub- 
marines. So  that  is  the  judgment  that  you  are  questioning,  and  I 
understand  that  and  will  be  happy  to  give  you  more  detailed  re- 
sponse to  that  in  written  form. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  your  answer  seems  to  me — and  let  us 
just  see  if  I  understand  it  clearly — ^you  are  now  saying  that  it  is 
the  judgment  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues  within  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  Newport  News  yard  will  not  compete  for  the  new 
construction  of  the  Centurion.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  what  I  am  saying,  yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  that,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  $50  billion 
program  is  a  very  handsome  award  without  competition  and  with- 
out the  savings  that  can  be  affected  from  competition.  And  I  just 
wonder  if  that  is  not  contradictory  of  the  very  fundamental  thing 
that  you  are  trying  to  do  in  our  Department  today;  namely,  get  the 
best  bang  for  the  buck  you  can. 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  try  to  explain  the  rationale  because  we 
have  thought  a  lot  about  this.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer, but  it  was  the  best  we  could  come  up  with  under  the  belief 
that  the  submarine  procurement  rate  would  only  support  one  yard. 
Given  that  judgment,  and  giVen  the  view  that  we  wanted  to  main- 
tain the  ability  for  implicit  competition  in  any  event,  the  only  way 
we  could  have  implicit  competition  was  to  have  two  yards  capable 
of  building  nuclear  systems,  and  thereby,  when  you  put  those  two 
facts  together  it  says  you  ought  to  have  one  yard  building  nuclear 
carriers  and  the  other  nuclear  submarines,  and  then  if  the  yard 
that  is  building  the  nuclear  submarines  is  performing  inefficiently 
or  fails,  one  can  transfer  the  program  down  to  the  other  yard.  So 
you  still  have  an  implicit  competition  there. 
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Senator  Warner.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  some- 
thing left  at  that  second  yard.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability for  carrier  surface  construction  and  entirely  different,  as 
you  well  know,  for  subsurface  construction. 

Secretary  Perry.  As  I  say,  it  is  bv  no  means  a  fully  satisfactory 
answer,  but  what  we  could  not  do,  if  we  only  had  one  nuclear  capa- 
ble yard,  then  the  thoughts  of  bringing  on  another  yard  to  build 
any  nuclear  program  from  scratch,  that  is  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, whereas  from  a  nuclear  yard  you  have  a  chance  of  being  able 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  you  and  I  shall  debate  this  further,  and 
I  may  have  to  seek  legislative  recourse,  not  only  on  behalf  of  my 
yard  but  the  taxpayer,  of  trying  to  get  the  most  efficient  procure- 
ment progn^am  that  we  can. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  understand  your  point  fully. 

Senator  Warner.  You  had  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  connection 
with  the  H.R,  7  Commission  yesterday  before  the  House,  and  I 
wish  to  draw  a  parallel  with  that  legislation  in  the  House  to  the 
legislation  that  I  initiated  in  the  Senate  as  it  regards  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  all  aspects  of  our  intelligence  system.  That 
eventually  passed  the  Congress,  the  President  accepted  it,  has  ap- 
pointed it,  and  coincidentally  we  had  our  first  meeting  last  Satur- 
day, presided  over  by  Secretary  Aspin,  the  new  chairman. 

We  are  to  examine  all  aspects  of  the  intelligence  system.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  direct  corollary  between  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  the  intelligence  commission  and  the  intent,  as  expressed  thus 
far  by  the  House  in  H.R.  7,  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Roles  and  Capability.  My  question  to  you  is  how  do  you  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  Congress  did  and  the  President  accepted  in 
connection  with  one  area  of  our  national  defense,  and  yet  you  reject 
it  in  the  second? 

Secretary  Perry.  My  criticism  of  H.R.  7  was  not  at  yesterday's 
hearing,  it  was  a  week  and  a  half  ago.  Since  then,  the  House  has 
made  some  modifications  in  their  proposal  which  I  think  were  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  original  program.  In  particular, 
they  moved  toward  a  bipartisan  committee  which  I  thought  was  an 
appropriate  step  to  take.  I  still  have  concerns  even  with  the  way 
it  stands  in  proposed  legislation  today  because  I  think  the  nature 
of  the  question  that  they  are  asking  this  independent  committee  to 
do,  which  is  devise  a  defense  strategy,  is  an  inappropriate  question 
to  ask  a  commission. 

I  have  supported  commissions,  I  have  been  on  commissions,  that 
dealt  with  management  structure  of  a  system  or  that  dealt  with 
procurement  reform.  There  are  many,  many  questions  you  could 
ask  commissions  to  perform  important  functions  on,  but  having 
them  devise  a  defense  strategy  for  the  United  States,  I  think,  is  a 
mistake.  So  it  is  the  charter  of  the  commission  that  I  am  concerned 
about,  still. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  have  time  for  one  more,  or 
has  my  time  expired? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Your  time  has  expired,  but  make  it  brief 
and  go  ahead. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  courtesy,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  it. 
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Let  us  turn  to  the  North  Korean  nuclear  agreement.  Many  of  us 
here  on  the  committee  are  concerned  with  reports  that  have  re- 
cently indicated  that  North  Korea  is  already  backing  away  in  some 
respects  from  the  agreed  framework.  These  include  North  Korea's 
refusal  to  accept  South  Korean  light  water  reactors,  North  Korean 
demands  for  up  to  an  additional  billion  dollars  in  assistance,  in  ad- 
dition there  have  been  reports  that  the  initial  50,000  metric  tons 
of  oil  which  have  been  provided  to  North  Korea  and  paid  for  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  fund  have  been  diverted  to  industrial 
uses. 

First,  are  these  reports  of  problems  with  the  implementation  of 
the  agreed  framework  true?  And  how  do  we  intend  to  react  to  the 
additional  demands  and  possible  violation  of  the  agreement.  And 
second,  is  there  enough  in  the  budget  before  us  to  strengthen  our 
forces  in  South  Korea  if  the  North  decides  in  some  manner  to 
heighten  the  tension? 

Secretary  Perry.  Those  are  important  questions.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Chairman's  permission  to  answer  those  for  the  record.  I 
could  answer  them  now,  but  it  would  take  a  little  bit  of  time  and 
I  unfortunately  have  a  commitment  that  requires  me  to  leave  at 
this  time. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

[The  information  follows:! 

U.S.  and  ROK  forces  in  Korea  are  continuing  to  improve  their  defensive  capabili- 
ties through  joint  and  combined  training  and  programmed  modernization  initiatives. 
We  have  no  plans  to  reduce  our  deterrent  and  defense  posture  in  Korea,  in  fact,  we 
plan  to  enhance  it  through  our  normal  modernization  efforts.  However,  if  the  North 
were  to  abrogate  the  framework  agreement  or  take  some  other  action  to  raise  ten- 
sions and  the  risk  of  war,  large  scale  reinforcement  of  our  forces  in  Korea  sustained 
over  an  extended  period  would  require  supplemental  funding  if  we  were  to  avoid  a 
detrimental  impact  on  overall  force  readiness. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Levin  has  two  quick  questions. 

Senator  Levem.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  chart  that  you  have  up  shows  defense  outlays  as  a  share  of 
GDP.  That  is  one  way  to  look  at  defense  expenditures,  but  another 
way  to  look  at  it  is  in  constant  dollars  and  to  compare  what  we  are 
spending  now,  for  instance,  to  the  1970s.  Actually  we  are  spending 
more  in  constant  dollars  now  than  we  were  during  most  of  the 
1970s.  What  we  really  should  look  at  is  what  are  the  threats  out 
there  and  what  are  the  needs. 

That  kind  of  chart  is  a  little  bit  like  me  saying  my  income  has 
doubled,  which  it  has  not,  but  assume  my  income  has  doubled,  and 
I  am  spending  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  my  income  now  for 
automobiles  than  I  did  before.  Why?  The  answer  is  because  I  only 
have  one  automobile  now  and  that  is  all  I  needed  before,  so  it  is 
roughly  the  same  amount  spent,  but  a  smaller  percentage  of  a  larg- 
er income. 

Next  year  when  you  come  before  us,  could  you  have  a  chart 
which  shows  defense  expenditures  in  constant  dollars,  so  that  we 
can  at  least  get  that  perspective  on  defense  expenditures? 
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Secretary  Perry.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  have  such  a 
chart.  This  chart  is  only  supposed  to  indicate  affordability,  not 
need.  The  more  important  question  from  my  point  of  view  is  need. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  I  agree  with  that.  But  this  gives  an  impres- 
sion which  it  seems  to  me  is  not  its  purpose. 

The  other  question  has  to  do  with  BELAC  funding.  If  you  have  not 
been  asked  this,  my  State,  I  think,  has  suffered  the  highest  per- 
centage personnel  loss  of  any  State  but  five  from  base  closings  dur- 
ing rounds  one,  two,  and  three.  So  for  us,  particularly,  it  would  be 
very  devastating  if  the  BRAC  account,  which  is  supposed  to  provide 
for  cleanup  and  other  needs  for  facilities  that  are  closed,  is  not 
fully  funded.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  budget  request  has 
full  funding  for  tne  BRAC  accounts,  for  the  base  closing  accounts? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir,  it  does.  We  have  anticipated  BRAC  round 
four  without  knowing  the  details  of  BRAC  round  four. 

Senator  Levin.  No,  I  am  talking  about  for  the  previous  year. 

Dr.  Hamre.  One,  two,  and  three  are  fully  funded,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Nunn.  On  that  latter  point,  would  you  furnish  for  the 
record  letters  you  have  gotten  from  State  governments  requesting 
funding  on  the  environmental  and  in  some  cases  demanding  it  and 
in  some  cases  threatening  law  suits  if  it  does  not  happen? 

Dr.  Hamre.  They  have  threatened  the  Comptroller,  too. 

Senator  Nunn.  Would  you  submit  for  the  record  all  of  those 
threats? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Department  has  received  correspondence  from  the  Governor  of  California  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  Texas  expressing  their  concern  about  the  level  of  funding 
programmed  for  environmental  purposes  in  the  BRAC  and  Defense  Environmental 
Restoration  Account.  Copies  of  this  correspondence  have  been  provided  to  your  staff 
under  separate  cover. 


Attached  are  all  letters  DOD  has  recently  received  from  State  governments  on 
DOD  environmental  funding. 


Governor  Pete  Wilson, 

January  25,  1995. 

Hon.  William  Perry, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Perry:  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  concern  about  recent 
actions  at  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  in  Congress  regarding  cuts  in 
funding  for  environmental  restoration  of  military  bases. 

The  recent  decision  by  Congress  to  cut  $400  million  from  the  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Account  (DERA)  for  fiscal  year  1995  continues  a  disturbing 
trend  begun  last  year  when  Congress  rescinded  $507  million  from  the  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  (BRAC)  Account.  California  was  reassured  that  the  BRAC 
recission  would  not  affect  environmental  work  at  closing  military  bases,  but  work 
was  indeed  scaled  back  at  several  California  military  bases  due  to  the  cut.  The 
DERA  cut  presumably  means  that  DOD  will  seek  to  postpone  or  eliminate  environ- 
mental worlc  at  operational  military  bases. 

At  the  same  time,  the  DOD  Comptroller  has  announced  an  additional  $437  mil- 
lion in  cuts  for  cleanup  programs  through  fiscal  year  1997.  Such  actions  can  only 
encourage  Members  oi  (Jongress  who  would  like  to  redirect  DOD  environmenttu 
spending  into  more  traditional  defense  programs. 
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The  continued  erosion  of  cleanup  funding  inevitably  will  threaten  the  health  of 
armed  services  personnel  and  civilians  who  work  at  military  bases  where  contami- 
nation is  present.  It  will  also  exacerbate  economic  sufTering  in  communities  that  are 
struggling  to  redevelop  closing  bases.  And,  if  the  Federal  Government  will  not  meet 
its  cleanup  obligation,  how  can  we  expect  private  industry  to  do  so? 

California  expects  DOD  to  comply  with  the  Federal/State  cleanup  agreements  it 
has  signed  at  California  military  bases.  DOD  is  contractually  obligated  to  seek  sufli- 
cient  funding  to  permit  environmental  work  to  proceed  according  to  the  schedules 
contain  in  those  agreements.  California  will  not  hesitate  to  assert  its  right  under 
those  agreements  to  seek  fines,  penalties  and  judicial  orders  compelling  DOD  to  con- 
duct required  environmental  work. 

I  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  strengthen  support  in  Washington  for  full 
funding  of  DOD  cleanup  work.  One  way  to  reduce  oversight  costs  would  be  to  delist 
military  bases  from  the  National  Priorities  List  and  give  States  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  base  cleanups.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  I 
can  be  of  assistance  in  these  areas. 
Sincerely, 

Pete  Wilson. 
cc:  Carol  Browner. 
Leon  Panetta. 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

State  of  Texas, 
December  29,  1994. 
Ms.  Sherri  Wasserman  Goodman, 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Environmental  Security), 
Defense  Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Re:  Additional  Comments  to  the  Defense  Environmental  Response  Task  Force  Fiscal 
Year  1994  Annual  Report  to  Congress 

Dear  Ms.  Goodman:  I  continue  to  believe  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  cleanup  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  as  a  result  of  the  work 
done  by  you  and  your  oflice.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  policies  declared  at 
the  headquarters  level  continue  to  permeate  down  through  the  services  to  the  base 
or  facility  level.  I  am  not  quite  sure  at  this  point,  in  other  words,  that  all  of  the 
policies  and  efforts  set  forth  at  the  headquarters  level  have  been  fully  embraced  or 
implemented  at  the  facility  level. 

Because  of  possible  adverse  effects  on  future  cleanups  at  closing  bases,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  recent  action  taken  by  the  DOD  Comptroller  with  regard  to  the 
DOD  environmental  remediation  and  compliance  budget.  I  understand  that  the 
Comptroller  desires  to  cut  over  a  half-billion  dollars  from  the  DOD's  request  for  en- 
vironmental cleanup  and  compliance.  Not  only  would  such  a  cut  be  short-sighted, 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  unlawful  if  it  is  the  case  that  all  of  the  legal  re- 
quirements facing  the  DOD  could  not  be  me,  (as  a  financial  or  budgeting  matter) 
in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  12088  (Federal  Compliance  with  Pollution  Con- 
trol Standards  (Oct.  10,  1978))  and  the  many  Federal  facility  and  state  cleanup 
agreements  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the  DOD.  While  saving  taxpayers'  money 
and  ensuring  military  readiness  are  surely  critically  important  objectives,  the  com- 
pliance by  DOD  with  all  applicable  laws  purposed  at  protecting  our  citizens'  health 
and  safety  is  also  extremely  important.  Unfortunately,  DOD  appears  to  be  sliding 
towards  the  purposeful  disregard  of  its  cleanup  obligations. 

More  fundamentally,  I  am  perplexed  that  a  certain  element  within  DOD  appar- 
ently does  not  believe  that  a  safe  and  healthy  work  and  living  environment  for  our 
servicemen  and  women  (and  their  families)  is  important  for  their  well-being,  as  well 
as  for  our  national  security.  Surely,  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  defending 
this  country  should  be  accorded  the  same  degree  of  protection  from  carcinogens  and 
other  hazardous  substances  accorded  workers  and  their  families  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Furthermore,  I  assume  that  the  Comptroller  does  not  intend  for  the  DOD  to  shirk 
its  responsibility  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  communities  surrounding 
defense  bases,  especially  if  those  communities  consist  of  groups,  such  as  Hispanics 
and  African  Americans;  which  have  historically  been  the  victims  of  environmental 
injustice.  We  cannot  pull  the  ladder  up  on  these  groups  by  cutting  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  compliance  budget  so  soon  after  finally  initiating  environmental 
justice  efforts. 
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Last,  regarding  the  remediation  funding  issue,  it  is  clear  that  if  DOD  does  not 
take  its  cleanup  responsibilities  seriously  enough  to  request  adequate  funding,  then 
DOD  wiU  be  sending  the  worst  possible  signal  to  the  private  sector  and  the  local 
and  State  governments  facing  similar  cleanup  responsibilities.  If,  in  other  words,  the 
DOD  and  the  Federal  Government  do  not  comply  with  all  aoplicable  cleanup  laws, 
then  other  entities  may  begin  to  question  why  thev  should  comply  with  cleanup 
laws.  Hopefully,  we  have  not  reached  the  point  of  the  Federal  Government  taking 
the  position  of  "do  as  I  say,  and  not  as  I  do. 

Aside  from  comments  regarding  the  DOD  Comptroller  budget  cutting  issue,  there- 
by submit  additional  comments  to  the  1994  Defense  Environmental  I^sponse  Task 
Force  (DERTF)  Annual  Report  to  Congress: 

1.  Future  Land  Use.  Whether  future  land  use  should  be  a  factor  in  determining 
if  DOD  property  is  contaminated,  or  to  what  standards  the  property  must  be 
cleaned  up,  are  policy  Questions  ultimately  to  be  decided  by  Congress.  Until  Con- 
gress expressly  decides,  however,  whether  the  consideration  of  future  land  use  is  ap- 
propriate in  the  cleanup  context,  DOD  must  comply  with  all  existing  applicable  re- 
quirements of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  respective 
states  in  determining  what  constitutes  "all  remedial  action"  necessary  to  protect  the 
human  health  and  environment.  Thus,  whether  future  land  use  is  a  legitimate  or 
legal  consideration  in  establishing  appropriate  cleanup  levels  current^  depends 
upon  whether  the  regulators  allow  such  consideration,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly. 

As  my  office  has  irequently  stated  during  the  DERTF  proceedings,  attempts  to 
subsidize  economic  redevelopment  of  bases  by  allowing  the  cleanup  standards  to  be 
loosened  may  problematic  in  the  long  run  for  our  communities,  citizens,  and  bfise 
transferees,  as  as  short-sighted  for  DOD.  It  is  still  unclear  to  me  whether  the  follow- 
ing issues  have  been  carefully  thought  through: 

(1)  Who  or  what  entity  decides  future  land  use? 

(2)  What  happens  when  a  community  decides  in  the  future  to  change  the  use  of 
the  transferred  property? 

(3)  What  happens  when  cleanup  standards  related  to  a  certain  use  are  ratcheted 
upwards  by  EPA  or  by  the  respective  states? 

Until  the  answers  to  such  issues  are  further  refined  and  a  consensus  is  reached 
by  all  stakeholders,  I  caution  against  moving  too  quickly  to  short-term  solutions 
that  may  be  more  budget-based  than  health  and  safety-based. 

2.  Harmonization  With  Private  Sector  Standards.  The  goal  of  trying  to  quickly 
transfer  bases  to  our  communities  is  to  ensure  quick  redevelopment  in  order  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  promote  the  economic  health  of  our  communities — it  is  not  the  quick 
transfer  of  bases  for  the  mere  sake  of  quick  transfer.  Unless,  however,  private  sector 
lenders,  developers,  ad  investors  are  sufficiently  comfortable  that  they  will  not  face 
potential  environmental  liability,  they  simply  will  not  get  involved  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  a  closed  base. 

Thus,  it  is  critical  that  DOD's  investigative,  remedial,  and  transfer  processes  mir- 
ror the  processes  found  in  the  private  sector.  For  example,  the  investigation  and  re- 
mediation processes  established  by  the  services  should  reflect  and  fulfill  the  same 
requirements,  roles,  and  functions  as  environmental  due  diligence  effort's  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Failure  to  harmonize  efforts  between  the  DOD  and  the  private  sector 
in  this  regard  will  only  result  in  delay  subsequent  to  the  transfer  of  closed  bases. 
I  have  instructed  my  office  to  continue  to  encourage  DOD  to  make  every  effort  to 
harmonize,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law,  its  investigative,  remedial,  and  transfer 
practices  with  private  sector  practices. 

3.  Base  Transfers  Prior  to  Hemedial  Action.  The  DERTF  Annual  Report  indicates 
that  the  DERTF  proposes  to  examine  possible  changes  in  the  law  to  allow  property 
to  be  deeded  before  remedial  actions  are  in  place  and  properly  and  successfully  oper- 
ating, so  long  as  there  is  no  increased  threat  to  human  health  and  the  environment. 

Section  120(hX3)  of  CERCLA  requires  that  each  deed  transferring  Federal  prop- 
erty contain  a  covenant  warranting  that  all  remedial  action  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  has  been  taken  and  that  any  additional  reme- 
dial action  found  to  be  necessary  after  the  transfer  shall  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Generally  this  means  that  base  property  cannot  be  transferred  before  it  is 
cleaned  up.  This  important  statutory  requirement  helps  to  protect  future  occupants 
from  harm,  and  the  United  States  from  liability.  In  light  or  the  Anti -Deficiency  Act 
and  other  barriers  to  the  ensuring  of  sulTicient  funding  for  cleanups,  the  require- 
ment of  base  cleanup  before  transfer  provides  the  one  sure  means  of  ensuring  that 
there  will  indeed  be  cleanup  of  the  facility  to  be  transferred. 

The  risks  involved  in  deeding  property  before  cleanup  is  completed  in  accordance 
with  all  applicable  law  outweigh  any  potential  benefits  of  such  premature  deeding, 
in  my  opinion.  Even  if  deeding  contaminated  property  does  not  actually  increase  the 
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threat  to  human  health,  it  will  reduce  DOD's  control  over  the  transferred  property, 
breach  an  important  regulatory  checkpoint,  and  increase  the  legal  risks  to  all  par- 
ties. I  continue  to  believe  that  this  option  should  be  rejected  by  the  DERTF. 

There  is,  furthermore,  no  statutory  cleanup  completion  requirement  for  leases. 
While  it  may  be,  as  the  services  are  claiming,  that  leases  are  not  being  used  by  the 
services  in  order  to  avoid  their  cleanup  responsibilities  or  to  circumvent  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  CERCLA,  long-term  leases  are  clearly  being  used  to  avoid — strictly 
speaJcing — the  provisions  of  CERCLA  §  120(hX3).  While  leases  can  and  have  been 
used  to  lacilitate  reuse  in  conjunction  with  remediation  on  terms  that  are  fully  pro- 
tective of  human  health  and  the  environment,  it  is  critical  that  the  services  main- 
tain adequate  control  over  the  leased  property  in  order  to  ensure  that  public  health 
and  safety  are  protected,  that  cleanup  activities  sire  facilitated,  and  that  the  lessee 
is  not  doing  anything  that  might  increase  the  legal  liability  of  the  Government  or 
any  other  party.  I  am  not  confident  at  this  point  that  sufficient  institutional  controls 
akin  to  those  established  in  the  private  sector  long-term  property  management  have 
yet  been  developed  by  DOD  in  the  base  closure  context. 

4.  Indemnification  of  Future  Owners.  The  Annual  Report  points  out  that  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  (Act)  contains  provisions  to  indemnify 
transferees  from  environmental  liability,  and  implies  that  no  further  study  of  in- 
demnification is  needed.  The  Act  indemnifies  States,  political  subdivisions  and  any 
other  person  or  entity  that  acquires  ownership  or  control  of  a  closing  base  from  suits 
arising  out  of  any  claim  for  personal  iiy'ury  or  property  damage  resulting  from  the 
release  or  threatened  release  of  hazardous  substances. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  is  solely  responsible  for  cleaning  up  contamina- 
tion caused  by  its  activities  prior  to  base  closure.  CERCLA,  however,  provides  as 
a  general  matter  that  the  current  owner  {i.e.,  the  transferee  receiving  title  to  the 
closed  base)  is  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  response  costs.  Thus  the  transferee 
may  be  found  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  residual  con- 
tamination left  from  military  activities  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  CERCLA 
§  120(hX3).  I  am  unsure  whether  the  indemnity  provision  cited  above  unambig- 
uously provides  otherwise.  I  recommend  that  DEKTF  study  this  issue  and  that  the 
Act  be  clarified  to  comply  with  the  common  understanding  of  the  Government's  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  any  event,  while  who  ultimately  is  responsible  for  response  costs  is  a  relatively 
straightforward  le^al  issue,  determining  whose  "molecules"  are  contaminating  the 
groundwater  or  soil  may  be  a  very  difficult  factual  issue — an  issue  that  may  only 
be  determined  after  much  litigation  and  much  expense  for  all  parties  concerned. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  my  office's  participation  in  the  DERTF  proceedings. 
As  we  move  on  to  the  next  round  of  base  closures,  it  is  critical  that  we  continue 
to  improve  the  base  cleanup  and  transfer  process.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  add  my  comments  to  the  DERTF  Annual  Report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Morales, 
Attorney  General  of  Texas. 

Chairman  Thurmond,  Dr.  Perry,  General  Shalikashvili,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here  today,  and  also  thank  you 
for  your  great  service  to  our  Nation.  Dr.  Hamre,  I  wish  to  also 
thank  you  for  your  assistance  here.  I  especially  wish  to  commend 
the  witnesses  for  their  ability  and  dedication  on  these  important 
questions.  This  testimony  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  hearing  is  now  completed. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

nunn-lugar 

Senator  THURMOND.  You  have  vigorously  defended  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduc- 
tion program  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  better  known  as  the  Nunn-Lugar  Program. 
In  fact,  you  call  it  a  "defense  by  other  means".  We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  an- 
other $400  million  for  Nunn-Lugar,  on  top  of  the  $1.2  billion  already  authorized 
over  the  past  4  years.  So  far,  I  have  supported  Nunn-Lugar.  But  now,  I  feel  we  need 
to  see  a  substantial  return  on  that  investment  before  we  authorize  another  $400 
million.  Please  give  us  an  accounting  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  Program's  concrete  accom- 
plishments to  date. 
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Secretary  PERRY.  CTR  is  a  bargain  for  defense.  The  U.S.  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions defending  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
Cold  War.  With  CTR  assistance,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
on-going  threat  from  these  weapons  and  in  preventing  the  emergence  of  new  threats 
in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  CTR  has  contributed  to: 

•  Ukraine's  decision  to  denuclearize  and  sign  the  Nuclear  Non  Proliferation  trea- 
ty which  helped  allow  START  I  entry  into  force. 

•  The  removal  of  600  kilograms  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  Kazakhstan, 
enou^  for  20  nuclear  weapons; 

•  The  removal  of  more  than  1,600  strategic  nuclear  warheads  from  delivery  sys- 
tems in  the  four  republics  of  which  over  900  have  been  returned  to  Russia  from 
Ukraine,  Belarus  and  Kazakhstan. 

•  Measures  to  safeguard  fissile  material  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan; 

•  Helping  to  deactivate  and  eliminate  SS-19  and  SS-24  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs)  in  Ukraine,  the  elimination  of  SS-18  silos  in  Kazakhstan,  and 
elimination  of  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  launchers,  ICBMs,  silos  and 
heavy  bombers  in  Russia; 

•  Kemploying  over  5,000  former  Soviet  weapons  scientists  on  peaceful  civilian  re- 
search projects; 

•  Twelve  projects  through  which  U.S.  companies  are  working  with  defense  enter- 

f irises  to  help  convert  them  from  producing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  manu- 
acturing  civilian  goods. 

•  Assisting  Russia  in  planning  for  chemical  weapons  destruction. 

•  Sponsoring  over  150  joint  events  with  the  former  Soviet  states  armed  forces  to 
expand  and  improve  contacts  with  U.S.  defense  and  military  personnel. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Since  1991,  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  has  been  authorized  to  be 
expended  to  facilitate  the  transportation,  storage,  safeguarding,  and  destruction  of 
Soviet  nuclear,  chemical  and  otner  weapons.  Recognizing  that  $329  million  of  this 
amount  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993  and  1994,  now  much  has  the  Depart- 
ment spent  on  the  actual  destruction  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  other  weapons  in 
Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus? 

Secretary  Perry.  Of  the  $1.27  billion  authorized  to  be  expended  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Threat  Reduction  or  Nunn-Lugar  program,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  noti- 
fied Congress  of  proposed  obligations  of  $1.18  billion  for  projects  to  facilitate  the  de- 
struction and  dismantlement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  A  total  of  $497.9  million  has  been  obligated  or  spent  to  execute  these  projects 
and  actual  disbursements  are  approximately  $137.4  million. 

Under  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation,  the  Department's  CTR  assistance  "facilitates" 
the  "actual  destruction '  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  other  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet 
states.  Throughout  the  early  discussions  of  assistance  to  be  provided,  Russian  ofH- 
cials  consistently  emphasized  that  Russia  neither  needed  nor  wanted  a  direct  U.S. 
role  in  the  nuclear  warhead  dismantlement  process.  Russian  officials  have  indicated 
that  Russia  has  been  dismantling  warheads  at  a  pace  of  about  2,000-3,000  per  year, 
but  has  serious  bottlenecks  associated  with  transportation,  storage  and  some  tech- 
nical deficiencies.  Chemical  weapons  destruction  also  represents  a  task  where  U.S. 
assistance  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  destruction  process.  Removing  these  bottle- 
necks through  CTR  assistance  helps  keep  the  FSU  weapons  dismantlement  efforts 
on  track.  In  addition,  CTR  assistance  has  produced  a  number  of  measurable  accom- 

61ishments  such  as  the  return  to  Russia  of  over  1,000  warheads  from  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine,  and  the  deactivation  of  four  regiments  of  SS-19  ICBMs. 
Equipment  and  other  assistance  provided  under  CTR  is  used  to  dismantle  heavy 
bombers;  missiles,  silos,  weapons  production  industries  and  submarines,  all  of  which 
were  designed  to  destroy  the  United  States  during  the  Cold  War. 

EXPANSION  OF  NATO 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  administration  appears  committed  to  speeding  up  the  ex- 
tension of  NATO  membership  to  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia, 
and  perhaps  other  former  East  bloc  nations.  However,  the  security  guarantee  which 
NATO  offers  must  be  met  with  reciprocal  obligation  to  help  defend  the  Alliance. 
How  long  will  it  take  these  nations  to  attain  the  capability  to  carry  out  the  military 
obligations  of  NATO  membership?  Since  their  equipment  and  military  forces  are 
based  on  the  old  Soviet  pattern,  will  the  United  States  have  to  help  them  re-equip 
and  reorganize  their  forces?  If  so,  what  will  be  the  impact  on  future  U.S.  defense 
budgets? 

General  Shalikashvili.  At  the  Ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
(NAC)  last  December,  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  reaflirmed  the  decision  made  at  the 
January  Summit  that  NATO  will  expand,  and  adopted  a  U.S.  initiative  "to  initiate 
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a  process  of  examination  inside  the  Alliance  to  determine  how  NATO  will  enlarge, 
the  principles  to  guide  this  process  and  the  implications  of  membership".  The  Con- 
ference language  asked  that  this  report  address  measures  to  ensure  full  military  co- 
operation and  mteroperability  of  potential  new  entrants.  The  Alliance  is  beginning 
to  address  these  issues  through  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP),  as  are  individual 
allies  through  bilateral  programs. 

Effective  force  interoperaoility  is  a  long-term  goal  that  is  not  fully  achieved,  even 
among  current  NATO  members,  much  less  for  future  new  members.  Nevertheless, 
NATO  is  currently  strengthening  PFP  to  fulfill  its  role  in  preparing  future  members 
to  become  net  contributors  to  the  common  defense.  For  example,  at  the  recent  series 
of  Ministerial  meetings,  NATO  launched  a  PFP  defense  planning  process  and  ap- 
proved a  very  ambitious  program  of  exercises  for  1995.  The  goal  oi  both  these  efforts 
18  to  deepen  NATO's  cooperation  in  the  military  sphere  with  its  new  partners  and 
to  improve  the  ability  of  partner  forces  to  operate  with  those  of  NATO. 

While  partners  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  way  in  PFP,  most  will  need  some 
assistance  to  take  full  advantage  oi  PFP  opportunities.  For  that  reason,  we  are  com- 
plementing the  NATO  effort  through  bilateral  assistance  programs.  Already,  we  are 
using  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  support  exercises  and  other  cooperative  pro- 

rrams  with  partner  nations.  In  fiscal  year  1996  the  administration  has  rec[uested 
100  million  in  bilateral  assistance  to  advance  the  objectives  of  PFP.  We  are  urging 
our  Allies  to  provide  similar  support. 

The  potential  impact  of  enlargement  on  future  U.S.  defense  budgets  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Much  will  depend  on  the  specific  security  situation  at  the  time  of  en- 
lai^gement.  Key  factors  will  include  the  nature  of  the  threats  that  arise  and  how  new 
members  identify  their  security  needs. 

OVER-EXTENDED  FORCES 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  administration  evidently  plans  to  deploy  a  large  U.S. 

Eeacekeeping  force  to  Bosnia  if  peace  is  achieved  there,  and  possibly  to  the  Golan 
[eights  if  Israel  and  Syria  make  peace.  We  maintain  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
keep  watch  on  Saddam  Hussein,  we  have  troops  in  Macedonia,  we  will  keep  nearly 
3,000  troops  in  Haiti  once  the  U.N.  takes  over  there,  and  we  have  a  large  number 
of  personnel  involved  in  refugee  duty  in  Cuba  and  in  Panama.  These  are  in  addition 
to  our  traditional  forward  deployments  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  a  future  conllict — or  conflicts — will  find  our  downsized  forces  se- 
verely over-extended,  over-stressed,  and  unable  to  respond  effectively  to  protect  our 
vital  interests.  How  can  we  avoid  over-extending  our  limited  resources  in  this  way? 
General  Shalikashvili.  In  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  our  forces  were  sized  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  Any  involvement  in 
lesser  conflicts  or  situations  may  be  curtailed  as  deemed  appropriate  should  more 
serious  situations  arise  that  place  demands  on  those  same  lorces.  We  continue  to 
be  watchful  of  elements  such  as  operational  tempo  that  could  impinge  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  our  Armed  Forces  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  CUTS 

Senator  THURMOND.  I  am  concerned  about  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  for 
accelerated  civilian  personnel  cuts.  According  to  the  briefings  we  have  received  so 
far,  it  appears  the  4  percent  per  year  civilian  personnel  cuts  are  driven  by  budget 
cuts,  not  workload  data,  force  structure  cuts,  or  infrastructure  reductions.  In  fact, 
it  looks  like  DOD  will  contribute  over  200,000  civilian  personnel  reductions  to  the 
President's  goal  of  reducing  the  Federal  workforce  by  227,000.  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  readiness  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  planned  civilian  personnel  cuts. 
Do  you  agree  that  DOD  civilians  contribute  to  military  readiness? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Yes,  I  agree  that  civilians  contribute  to  military  readiness.  Their 
contributions  include  policy  formation,  logistical  support,  health  care,  education  and 
training,  repairs  and  maintenance,  scientific  and  engineering  research,  computer  op- 
erations, and  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  services  both  on  base  and  during  de- 
ployment. Indeed,  the  Department  of  Defense  operates  as  a  Total  Force  consisting 
of  Active  military.  Guard  and  Reserve  military,  and  civilians  all  working  together. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Have  you  studied  the  long-range  impact  of  your  planned  ci- 
vilian personnel  reductions? 

Secretary  Perry.  Because  of  the  importance  of  civilians  to  our  overall  operations, 
we  continue  to  study  the  long-range  invpact  of  our  planned  civilian  reductions.  Last 
summer,  for  example,  we  convened  a  Workforce  Snaping  Task  Force  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  civilian  cuts  so  far  and  to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  ensuring 
that  we  have  the  type  of  civilian  workforce  that  can  best  fulfill  our  future  mission. 
To  meet  stalling  and  readiness  needs,  this  cross-component  task  force  has  developed 
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a  number  of  proposals  that  appear  in  the  Department's  current  legislative  agenda. 
The  task  force  will  continue  its  work  over  the  coming  year.  As  another  example,  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  (Personnel  and  Readiness)  has  commissioned  a  survey 
of  civilians  at  closing  and  realigning  bases  to  determine  transitional  needs,  evaluate 
programs,  and  gather  data  for  improving  operations. 

One  of  our  top  priorities  is  to  streamline  the  way  in  which  we  operate.  The 
planned  civilian  reductions  will  force  us  to  improve  our  business  processes;  this  im- 
provement, in  turn,  will  affect  the  numbers  and  types  of  civilians  we  need.  We  see 
the  downsizing  as  an  iterative  process  which  will  result  in  fewer  civilian  employees, 
but  improved  operating  practices. 

ARMS  CONTROL  IMPLEMENTATION 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  the  1995  fiscal  year  budget,  the  Defense  Department  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  would  have  allowed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  use  defense 
funds  to  pay  for  U.S.  inspection  expenses  which  are  supposed  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
inspected  parties,  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  INF  Treaty  and  START.  The 
defense  appropriations  committee  included  a  provision  allowing  payment  of  these 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1995  only.  Has  the  U.S.  resumed  inspections,  and  how  much 
money  has  been  spent  on  inspections  conducted  by  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year 
1995? 

Secretary  PERRY.  After  the  exchange  in  November  1993  of  interim  policy  state- 
ments on  the  reimbursement  of  U.S.  INF  inspection  costs,  U.S.  inspections  in 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  resumed  in  1994.  Long-term  INF  policy  state- 
ments were  exchanged  in  May  1994  and,  as  a  result,  INF  inspections  in  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  have  continued  without  interruption.  Thus  far,  during  fis- 
cal year  1995,  the  United  States  has  conducted  eight  inspections  in  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine.  The  direct  costs  for  these  inspections  was 
$423,000.  This  includes  a  reimbursement  to  Belarus  and  Ukraine  of  $29,537  for  two 
inspections  billed  to  date.  We  expect  to  conduct  a  total  of  seven  INF  inspections  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  fiscal  year  1995.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  these  inspec- 
tions will  be  $560,000  which  includes  reimbursement  to  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Ukraine  of  $174,804  for  the  costs  of  U.S.  inspections  on  the  territory  of  those  states. 
The  cost  so  far  for  INF  monitoring  in  Russia  is  $1,924,000.  Estimated  INF  monitor- 
ing costs  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1995  will  total  $2,784,000. 

Policy  statements  addressing  reimbursement  for  U.S.  inspection  costs  under  the 
START  Treaty  were  exchanged  in  February  1995.  The  U.S.  established  perimeter 
portal  continuous  monitoring  at  the  Pavlograd  Machine  Plant  in  Ukraine  in  Janu- 
ary 1995.  Baseline  inspections  under  START  began  on  March  1,  1995.  Including 
baseline  inspections,  the  U.S.  expects  to  conduct  105  inspections  in  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine  during  fiscal  year  1995.  We  estimate  that  the  di- 
rect cost  to  OSIA  for  these  inspections  will  total  $7,240,310.  This  will  include  an 
estimated  $708,000  for  reimbursement  to  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  for  the 
costs  of  U.S.  inspections  on  the  territory  of  those  states.  OSIA  has  spent  $1,659,677 
so  far  for  START  monitoring  costs.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1995  for  the  continuous  monitoring  activity  at  Pavlograd,  Ukraine  and 
Votkinsk,  Russia  mobile  ICBM  production  facilities  will  total  $5,878,323.  This  in- 
cludes $710,000  in  aircraft-related  and  monitoring  team  expenses  at  the  Pavlograd 
facility.  In  addition,  as  will  be  reported  in  the  DOD  report  to  the  defense  commit- 
tees, there  is  a  pending  payment  to  Ukraine  of  $761,000  for  the  partially -completed 
housing  for  monitors  at  Pavlograd.  The  United  States  is  obligated,  under  the  START 
Treaty,  to  pay  for  the  housing  provided  by  the  Ukrainians. 

TRIDENT  II  SUBMARINE  CONVERSION 

Senator  THURMOND.  When  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  reported  the  results  of  the 
Nuclear  Posture  Review  to  this  committee  last  year  he  disclosed  a  decision  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Trident  11  submarines  by  conversion.  The  Six  Year  Shipbuild- 
ing Plan  contains  no  mention  of  the  necessary  conversions.  Have  resources  been  pro- 
grammed for  them  and,  if  so,  where? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Sue  Year  Shipbuilding  Plan  outlines  those  efforts  which  will 
be  funded  by  SCN  funding.  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  new  construction  Tri- 
dent n  (D5)  submarines,  the  last  of  which  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1997.  The 
resources  necessary  to  convert  (backfit)  four  Trident  I  (C4)  submarines  to  carry  the 
D5  missile  are  programmed  primarily  with  WPN  and  OPN  funding,  not  SCN  fund- 
ing. 
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NAVAL  FIRE  SUPPORT 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recently  announced  that  the  four 
Iowa  class  battleships,  which  were  last  used  to  conduct  Tomahawk  strikes  and  Are 
support  during  Desert  Storm,  would  be  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  and  not  be 
available  for  reactivation.  With  these  ships  no  longer  available,  does  the  Nav/s  ca- 

f)ability  to  provide  naval  fire  support  to  opposed  amphibious  operations  meet  De- 
ense  Planning  Guidance  requirements?  If  not,  when  will  it  based  on  the  current 
FYDP? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Navy  maintains  an  operational  requirement  to  pro- 
vide fire  support  for  amphibious  operations.  A  Mission  Needs  Statement  dated  May 
1992,  identified  range,  accuracv  and  lethality  deficiencies  with  current  systems  pro- 
viding fire  support.  In  December  1994,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  approved  a 
fire  support  program  to  deliver  enhanced  capability  prior  to  fiscal  year  2001.  The 
Naval  Surface  tire  Support  (NSFS)  strategy  is  designed  to  provide  affordable  im- 
provements taking  full  advantage  of  existing  inventory  of  Naval  weapon  systems. 
The  NSFS  plan  includes  improving  the  in-service  MK  45  5  inch  guns  to  employ 
more  energetic  solid  propellants  and  guided  projectiles;  development  of  Extended 
Range  Guided  Munitions  (ERGM)  that  employ  GPS/INS  guidance;  and,  evaluation 
of  existing  missile  systems,  including  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (ATACMS), 
STANDARD,  and  SLAM,  for  providing  supporting  arms  fires  for  expeditionary 
forces  ashore. 

DDG-51  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Senator  THURMOND.  To  satisfy  readiness  shortfalls  the  Department  of  Defense 
made  cuts  in  several  modernization  programs,  including  the  DDG-51.  Last  year,  a 
very  thorough  Congressional  Research  Service  study,  wnich  was  given  credence  in 
DOD  testimony,  concluded  that  a  construction  rate  of  three  per  year  and  significant 
additional  work  in  at  least  one  yard  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  shimiuilding 
industrial  base  for  surface  combatants.  Since  the  Six  Year  Shipbuilding  Plan  satis- 
fies neither  condition  for  at  least  the  next  3  years,  what  analysis  led  you  to  conclude 
that  the  study  was  wrong  and  you  could  cut  the  DDG-51  program  without  jeopard- 
izing the  industrial  base? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Our  review  of  Navy  Recapitalization  plans  for  fiscal  years  1996- 
2001  included  alternative  DDG-51  profiles.  The  review  concluded  that  reducing  the 
DDG— 51  acquisition  rate  to  2.7  or  2.5  ships  per  year  would  not  be  a  defacto  down 
select  condition,  but  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  unit  costs.  These  increased  costs 
are  reflected  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  and  associated  FYDP. 
Downsizing  and  overhead  restructuring  could  reduce  these  costs. 

MINE  COUNTERMEASURES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Weaknesses  in  the  Navy  and  coalition  mine  countermeasures 
capabilities  had  a  direct  impact  in  planning  for  amphibious  operations  during 
Desert  Storm.  Four  years  have  passed.  Would  current  capabilities  be  considered 
adequate  to  support  an  MRC  involving  early  arriving  strategic  sealift  and  also  clear- 
ing the  way  for  an  amphibious  landing  opposed  by  extensive  mining  up  to  the  surf 
zone?  If  not,  when  will  they  be? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Current  capability  is  adequate  to  support  an  MRC  involving 
early  arriving  strategic  sealifl.  The  key  to  protecting  strategic  sealifl  is  a  combina- 
tion of  forward  positioned  Mine  Countermeasures  (MCM)  ships,  such  as  the  two 
MCM  ships  we  presently  have  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  rapid  response  MCM 
forces.  Air  Mine  Countermeasures  (AMCM)  and  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD) 
detachments  are  the  type  of  rapid  MCM  forces  that  are  Flexible  Deterrent  Options 
which  could  be  put  in  theater  prior  to  the  arrival  of  strategic  sealift  if  required.  Ad- 
ditionally we  are  stressing  the  early  focus  of  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  assets 
to  identify  and  locate  enemy  mining  activities. 

AMCM,  SMCM,  and  EOD  can  support  clearing  for  amphibious  operations  up  to 
the  surf  zone.  Our  Shallow  Water  Mine  Countermeasures  Program  is  currently  de- 
veloping systems  to  clear  mines  and  obstacles  in  the  surf  zone.  We  expect  two  of 
these  systems,  Shallow  Water  Assault  Breaching  System  (SABRE)  and  Distributed 
Explosive  Technology  (DET)  to  reach  Initial  Operating  Capability  by  fiscal  year 
2001. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FEATURES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Since  at  least  fiscal  year  1992  this  committee  has  annually 
taken  note  of  the  potential  benefits,  both  economic  and  operational,  of  a  National 
Defense  Features  Program  for  commercial  sealifl.  To  reflect  this  conviction  the  Sen- 
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ate  has  passed  provisions  that  required  DOD  to  submit  a  formal  report  on  such  a 
program  and,  last  year,  authorized  $43  million  to  initiate  it.  Secretary  Perry,  the 
report  is  now  2  years  overdue  and  our  inquiries  on  it  generate  only  a  murky  re- 
sponse that  it  is  under  review  in  OSD.  What  is  the  delay? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Earlier  congressional  interest  in  this  subject  was  addressed  in 
the  Navy's  Strategic  Sealift  Implementation  Plan  based  on  the  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study.  The  plan  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in  October  1991.  An  updated 
plan  was  forwarded  on  January  13,  1993.  The  Navy  believed  that  this  responded 
to  the  immediate  need.  Subsequently,  a  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC) 
report  accompanying  the  SASC  markup  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  National  Defense 
Authorization  bill  directed  the  submission  of  a  report  by  January  31,  1994.  I  regret 
that  fact  finding,  development  of  the  cost  effectiveness  analysis  and  the  coordination 
processes  were  more  time  consuming  than  originally  envisioned.  The  report  is  now 
complete  and  will  be  submitted  to  you  shortly. 

SHIPBUILDING  PLAN 

Senator  Thurmond.  Your  statement  speaks  to  the  recapitalization  that  will  begin 
next  year.  I  have  noticed  that  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  account  actually  declines  next 
year,  and  it  is  not  clear  when  it  will  return  in  real  terms  to  the  level  that  existed 
2  years  ago  after  several  years  of  continuous  decline.  What  is  clear  is  that  in  the 
near  years  we  are  building  an  average  of  three  ships  a  year  and,  even  with  optimis- 
tic out-year  projections  included,  less  than  five  per  year  across  the  FYDP.  Even  if 
we  accept  your  optimistic  projections  of  service  life  for  the  Navy's  ships,  it  is  unclear 
to  me  how  you  expect  to  sustain  a  fleet  anywhere  near  the  340  ships  called  for  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review.  How  do  you  think  we  will  do  so? 

Secretary  Perry.  This  is  a  two  part  problem.  Within  the  FYDP  the  Navy  is  plan- 
ning to  retain  15  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  guided-missile  frigates  that  it  previously 
planned  to  retire.  To  support  long-term  modernization,  we  plan  to  increase  the  pro- 
curement accounts.  Resources  for  this  modernization  will  come  from  three  areas: 
cost  savings  from  acquisition  reform,  execution  of  infrastructure  reduction  decisions, 
and  out-year  real  budget  growth. 

SHIP  service  life 

Senator  THURMOND.  I  notice  on  one  of  your  displays  that  you  are  projecting  a 
service  life  for  surface  combatants  of  about  35  years.  Another  display  indicated  an 
average  age  at  retirement  during  fiscal  years  1992  to  1993  of  about  24  years.  This 
period  was  prior  to  the  Navy's  undertaking  major  force  structure  reductions  as  a 
part  of  its  recapitalization  plan,  PR-95,  and  seems  in  line  with  historical  experience. 
I  know  that  DOD  planners  often  solve  out-year  force  structure  problems  by  increas- 
ing expected  service  life.  What  gives  you  the  confidence  that  your  service  life  projec- 
tions in  this  budget  are  any  better  than  the  ones  used  in  the  past? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Expected  Service  Life  (ESL)  of  35  years  represents  a  change 
from  the  previously  cited  40  year  ESL  for  surface  combatants.  It  more  accurately 
reflects  historical  experience,  current  ship  retirement  planning,  and  our  predicted 
ability  to  upgrade  more  economically  and  easily  the  combat  systems  of  our  newer 
ships.  The  24  year  average  retirement  age  cited  above  for  fiscal  years  1992-1993 
involved  decommissioning  of  large  numbers  of  hi^  maintenance  steam  and  nuclear 
powered  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frigates;  these  ships  had  limited  combat  system 
capabilities  which  could  not  be  reasonably  upgraded  to  meet  the  current  and  future 
threats.  For  surface  combatants  that  are  retained,  a  service  life  of  20-35  years  is 
projected,  depending  on  the  modernization  of  the  combat  systems'  capability  to  meet 
the  future  threat,  and  the  realization  that  not  all  our  ships  can  maintain  the  multi- 
mission  capability  and  will  degrade  to  a  lesser  capability  as  the  threat  changes. 

amphibious  ships 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  LHD  that  you  need  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for  12  Am- 
phibious Readiness  Groups  has  moved  2  more  years  to  the  ri^t  since  the  last  year's 
Shipbuilding  Plan.  Why  are  you  not  taking  advantage  of  the  series  construction  of 
LHDs  that  is  currently  underway  and  an  attractive  option  price  that  Congress  pre- 
served for  you  last  year? 

Secretary  PERRY.  As  much  as  we  recognize  the  compelling  need  for  LHD-7,  fiscal 
constraints  do  not  allow  procurement  earlier  then  fiscal  year  2001,  without  sacrific- 
ing other  high  priority  shipbuilding  programs. 
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READINESS  EXERCISE 

Senator  Thurmond.  As  you  know,  a  readiness  exercise  is  a  formal  practice  exer- 
cise in  which  the  commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces  is  considered.  It  was  reported 
recently  that  neither  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  nor  the  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff  has  participated  in  a  readiness  exercise  since  assuming  office.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Senator,  the  United  States  has  employed  military  forces  in  nu- 
merous operations  in  1993  and  1994.  These  operations  included:  Restore  Hope;  Pro- 
vide Promise;  Able  Sentry;  Uphold  Democracy;  and  Vigilant  Warrior  among  others. 
Each  of  these  operations  involved  decisions  about  the  involvement  of  U.S.  military 
forces,  and  the  type,  size,  composition  and  objectives  of  those  forces  employed.  The 
President  decides  these  issues  oased  upon  the  advice  provided  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  trusted  advisors — 
including  the  Vice  President.  The  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  is  of  course  involved 
in  the  process  of  orchestrating  the  various  consultations.  Because  of  these  real  world 
operations  and  decisions,  the  processes  have  been  well  exercised  and  additional 
readiness  exercises  have  not  been  necessary.  However,  briefings  on  J-8  wareame  re- 
sults have  been  provided  to  the  President  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Additionally,  after 
action  reports  of  CJCS-sponsored  exercises  are  provided  to  the  National  Security 
Council. 

NO.  1  PRIORITY 

Senator  THURMOND.  You  and  others  in  the  administration  have  echoed  the  Presi- 
dent's comment  that  readiness  is  the  No.  1  defense  priority.  The  Army  reported  one- 
fourth  of  its  divisions  at  record  low  training  readmess  levels  in  September.  Your 
staff  briefed  us  that  no  one  in  the  Department  or  the  JCS  knew  about  it  until  No- 
vember. Please  explain  why  it  took  2  months  to  carry  this  message  from  one  part 
of  the  Pentagon  to  another,  about  the  No.  1  defense  priority.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand who  in  DOD  actually  pays  attention  to  the  readiness  of  the  forces. 

Secretary  PERRY.  To  answer  your  last  concern  first.  Senator,  I  pay  attention  to 
the  readiness  of  our  forces.  General  Shalikashvili,  the  service  Secretaries  and 
Chiefs,  in  fact  all  of  us  pay  attention  to  the  readiness  of  our  fighting  forces.  This 
is  why  General  Shalikashvili  and  I  were  able  to  assure  you  in  our  testimony  today 
that  the  readiness  of  our  forces  remains  at  or  near  what  it  has  been  in  the  past 
10  years. 

Now,  to  the  specifics  of  the  incident  to  which  you  refer,  the  three  divisions  in 
question  reported  lower  status  ratings  beginning  with  their  readiness  report  dated 
September  15,  1994.  The  Army  processing  and  review  procedure  for  its  readiness 
reporting  system  takes  about  5  weeks,  a  process  which  General  Sullivan  is  working 
to  streamline.  The  Deputy  Secretary,  Dr.  Deutch,  was  notified  by  the  Secretary  oT 
the  Army  near  the  end  of  October,  or  just  under  6  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  unit's 
deCTadation  in  readiness  posture. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  asked  for  and  received  a  detailed  report  from  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  on  November  4,  and  provided  the  information  to  me  shortly  thereafter. 

This  is  the  flow  of  notification  which  you  asked  for.  However,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  occurrence  of  these  problems  was  anticipated  by  the  Department,  and  in  my  tes- 
timony in  support  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Supplemental  and  Omnibus 
Reprogramming  submission  on  August  3,  1994,  I  forewarned  Congress  of  the  con- 
secjuences  of  late  receipt  of  funding  to  pay  for  unplanned  contingencies.  So  the  fact 
that  three  divisions  suffered  reduced  readiness  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  funds 
which  required  canceled  training,  although  regrettable,  was  not  unanticipated. 

FUTURE  READINESS 

Senator  THURMOND.  I  remain  concerned  about  current  readiness,  but  I  believe  the 
greater  problem  may  be  in  the  future.  What  are  your  concerns  about  modernization 
and  future  readiness?  If  you  received  more  money,  where  would  you  put  it? 

General  SHALIKASHVILI.  I  agree  that  modernization  is  the  key  to  future  readiness, 
and  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  two  trends.  The  first  trend  is  one  of  pushing 
modernization  programs  down  the  road  year  after  year  through  a  process  of  new 
delays,  stretchouts,  and  schedule  changes.  This  could  cause  an  unsupportable  swell- 
ing of  the  modernization  funding  needed  early  in  the  next  century.  Second,  some 
the  systems  in  our  inventory  are  approaching  their  expected  lifespan.  Our  mod- 
ernization plans  are  structured  to  upgrade  or  replace  old  systems  oefore  they  be- 
come obsolete  or  worn  out.  These  plans  must  be  supported.  We  must  bring  replace- 
ment systems  on  line  before  the  systems  they  are  aesigned  to  replace  or  upgrade 
reach  the  point  where  problems  begin  to  occur. 
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Regarding  more  money,  let  me  respond  hy  saying  that  our  budget  as  proposed  re- 
flects a  very  careful  balancing  of  the  four  pillars  oi  defense  capability  Senator  Nunn 
referred  to:  readiness,  force  structure,  modernization,  and  sustainment.  We  have 
tried  to  get  the  best  balance  among  these  areas  within  the  overall  funding  available, 
and  we  would  have  to  keep  this  balance  in  mind  if  a  larger  topline  were  available. 
That  being  said,  I  think  tnat  selected  modernization  programs  offer  a  investment 
opportunity  in  which  acceleration  could  reduce  both  future  risk  and  future  invest- 
ment affordability.  I  would  also  revisit  our  quality-of-life  initiatives  under  a  scenario 
of  increased  resources. 

EXPANSION  OF  NATO 

Senator  THURMOND,  When  should  NATO  membership  be  extended  to  former  War- 
saw Pact  states? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  NAC  decision  to  begin  an  examination  of  the  enlarge- 
ment question  was  a  considerable  achievement  for  U.S.  policy.  We  are  beginning  to 
sort  through  with  our  Allies  the  complex  and  sensitive  issues  raised.  In  1995,  the 
study  will  examine  the  "hows  and  whys"  of  Alliance  enlai^ement.  The  "who  and 
when"  of  enlargement  will  be  examined  later.  Overall,  the  process  of  enlargement 
will  be  gradual  and  deliberate.  Such  an  approach  is  necessary,  among  other  things, 
to  ensure  that  enlargement  improves  the  overall  security  of  Europe  and  avoids  cre- 
ating any  new  divisions. 

REQUEST  FOR  THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSES 

Senator  Thurmond.  Your  press  release  states  that  DOD  budget  plans  support  the 
rapid  development  and  deployment  of  theater  missile  defense.  Is  the  amount  for  the- 
ater missile  defense  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  defense  budget  hi^er  or  lower  than  you 
requested  in  your  fiscal  year  1995  budget? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  fiscal  year  1996  amount  for  theater  missile  defense  is  high- 
er than  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  in- 
cluded $2,041.6  million  for  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD).  This  amounted  to  63 
percent  of  the  total  requested  for  ballistic  missile  defense  activities.  The  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  request  includes  $2,183.2  million,  an  increase  of  $141.7  million  over  the 
amount  requested  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  TMD  programs  comprise  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  total  ballistic  missile  defense  program  in  fiscal  year  1996. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  McCain 
decline  of  defense  budgets 

Senator  McCain.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  in  January  of  last  year,  I*resi- 
dent  Clinton  said,  "...  we  must  not  cut  defense  further."  Can  you  explain  why  the 
President's  budget  proposal  shows  a  continued  decline  in  defense — nearly  10  percent 
in  real  terms  by  the  end  of  the  decade? 

Secretary  PERRY.  DOD  budget  plans  and  public  documents  made  clear  that  the 
President  was  saying  no  further  cuts  beyond  last  year's  multiyear  proposals,  which 
did  include  reductions  after  fiscal  year  1995.  This  year's  budget  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge. 

BASE  CLOSURES 

Senator  McCaiN.  Secretary  Perry,  you  mentioned  that  you  expect  to  pay  for  part 
of  your  modernization/recapitalization  efforts  through  savings  incurred  by  acquisi- 
tion reform  and  infrastructure  reductions.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these  for  just  a 
moment. 

Infrastructure  reductions:  I  agree  that  the  changes  in  the  world  have  created  an 
opportunity  and  even  a  requirement  for  our  Nation  to  reduce  military  infrastructure 
through  the  BRAC  process.  I  was  disappointed,  however,  to  read  as  recently  as  Feb- 
ruary 4  in  Janes  Defence  Weekly  that  you  plan  to  close  even  fewer  bases  than  the 
last  round. 

Combining  the  smaller  size  of  the  1995  list  with  the  failure-of  previous  BRACs 
to  generate  near  term  savings  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  do  you  really  feel  confident 
that  you  can  project  savings  based  on  BRAC  and  subsequently  plan  around  these 
"savings". 

Secretary  PERRY.  Our  experience  was  limited  in  the  initial  round  of  base  closures 
and  we  were  overly  optimistic  in  our  projections  of  costs  and  savings.  However,  as 
we  have  progressed  tnrough  three  rounds  of  closures,  our  projections  of  costs  and 
savings  have  matured  based  on  actual  experience  gained  over  the  last  4  years.  As 
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a  consequence  our  confidence  is  high  in  attaining  annual  savings  of  over  $4  billion 
once  the  70  major  bases  approved  in  the  first  three  rounds  are  closed. 

NON-DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Senator  McCain.  I  applaud  the  Department's  eflbrts  on  acquisition  reform,  and 
as  you  know,  I  was  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  I  feel,  however,  that  these 
reforms  are  only  part  of  the  problem.  Nondefense  spending  disguised  in  the  defense 
budget  siphons  on  precious  resources  at  a  time  when  we  know  the  budget  can  ill 
afford  them.  I  spoke  recently  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
and  expressed  my  particular  concerns  regarding  Industrial  Base  and  Technology  Re- 
investment Program  issues. 

I  will  ask  you,  as  I  asked  the  USDA,  "Will  you  support  those  of  us  here  on  the 
Hill  when  we  stand  up  against  unrequested  add-ons  being  appropriated  from  the 
Defense  budget? 

Secretary  FERRY.  Yes,  I  will  support  efforts  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  funds  to 
unrequested  uses.  However,  the  TKP  program  you  referred  to  an  valuable  requested 
use  of  funds. 

DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Senator  McCain.  You  have  stated  your  belief  that  the  current  budget  and  FYDP 
"sustains  the  force  structure  called  /or  by  our  strategy."  I  assume  tne  strategy  to 
which  you  refer  is  the  BUR.  How  then  do  you  explain  the  GAO's  report  that  placed 
your  Department  at  roughly  $150  billion  underfunded.  In  fact,  even  the  DOD  Comp- 
troller has  expressed  concern  that  the  FYDP  is  at  least  $40  billion  underfunded. 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  shortfalls  detailed  by  the  DOD  Comptroller  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  tne  $25  billion  added  by  the  President,  $12  billion  from  more  favorable  in- 
flation, and  $12  billion  in  program  cuts.  GAO's  projected  shortfalls  beyond  what  we 
detailed  were  fundamentally  flawed,  and  now  have  become  outdated  by  release  of 
our  new  budget  and  FYDP, 

CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Senator  McCain.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  FYDP  is  adequate  to  provide  for 
contingency  operations.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  is  the  Department  requesting  an 
emergency  "overdraft  fund"  to  fund  readiness  in  cases  when  supplementals  are  not 
available  in  time  to  pay  for  these  contingency  operations? 

Secretary  I*ERRY.  What  I  have  said  is  the  new  budget  and  FYDP  strongly  support 
sound  force  readiness,  but  there  are  not  any  surplus  funds  that  could  be  diverted 
to  pay  for  unbudgeted  contingency  operations.  Such  a  diversion  would  undermine 
good  readiness. 

NUCLEAR  THREATS 

Senator  McCain.  You  mentioned  the  need  to  reduce  U.S.  strategic  programs  to 
bring  them  more  in  line  with  our  needs,  and  to  set  an  example  for  other  nuclear 
powers.  How  do  you  account  for  the  behavior  of  nations  like  North  Korea,  and  other 
nations  we  may  know  less  about?  Clearly  you  don't  believe  that  our  unilateral  disar- 
mament will  influence  their  emerging  weapons  programs,  do  you? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  achieved  an  appropriate  balance 
between  leading  the  way  to  further  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  re- 
taining a  nuclear  hedge  against  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  While  no  new  strate- 
gic nuclear  systems  are  either  under  development  or  planned,  the  weapons  aboard 
the  retained  systems  represent  the  leading  edge  of  technology,  both  in  safety  and 
effectiveness.  These  changes  create  a  more  stable  and  higher  quality  force  that 
should  encourage  freer  strategic  arms  reductions  without  compromising  security  or 
the  nuclear  guarantee.  They  do  not  constitute  the  basis  for  unilateral  U.S.  nuclear 
disarmament. 

Though  these  weapons  reductions  set  an  example  for  the  New  Independent  States 
and  others  to  follow,  U.S.  non-proliferation  goals  are  advanced  througn  means  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  such  as  through  capping  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for  weap- 
ons use.  The  United  States  is  actively  engaged  with  Russia  bilaterally  and  in  a  mul- 
tilateral forum — the  Fissile  Material  Cut-Oif  Negotiations — to  cap  the  production  of 
fissile  material  for  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices  while  we  undertake 
initiatives  to  reduce  and  monitor  existing  stockpiles.  In  addition,  at  the  September 
1994  summit,  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  agreed  to  work  together  to  assure  nu- 
clear security  by  exchanging  detailed  information  on  aggfregate  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
warheads,  on  stocks  of  fissile  materials  and  on  their  safety  and  security;  cooperating 
to  prevent  illegal  trade  in  nuclear  materials  and  to  strengthen  the  regime  of^  control. 
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accounting  and  physical  protection  of  such  material;  and  directing  their  joint  work- 
ing group  on  nuclear  safeguards,  transparency,  and  irreversibility  to  pursue  by 
March  1995  further  measures  to  improve  confidence  in  and  increase  the  trans- 
parency and  irreversibility  of  the  process  of  reducing  nuclear  weapons. 

Limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  USG.  Unlite  many  other  national  security  issues,  this  concern  has  not  dimin- 
ished with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  To  make  informed  judgments  on  export  con- 
trols, DOD,  as  part  of  its  Counterproliferation  Initiative,  is  engaged  in  an  on-going 
dialogue  with  the  intelligence  community  regarding  how  better  to  support  our  li- 
censing efforts.  Moreover,  the  USG  is  actively  involved  on  the  multilateral  front  to 
maintain  controls  on  dual-use  nuclear  exports  via  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group. 

DEFENSE  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Senator  McCain.  The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  reflects  DOD  request  for  al- 
most $2.6  billion  in  supplemental  fiscal  year  1995  funding  to  pay  for  contingency 
operations.  The  budget  also  indicates  that  you  intend  to  propose  rescissions  totaling 
$703  million  from  DOD  accounts,  but  that  the  detailed  cuts  will  be  made  available 
at  some  later  date.  Last  December  Senator  Warner  and  I  proposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent consider  deferring  nearly  $8  billion  in  lower  priority  defense  spending,  in  order 
to  make  these  funds  available  to  restore  necessary  funding  for  readiness,  quality  of 
life,  and  modernization  programs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  expected  to  take  up  the  supplemental  as  early  as  tomorrow,  with  its 
accompanying  rescission  package,  could  you  please  tell  us  what  specific  programs 
you  intend  to  propose  for  rescission?  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  so  today,  I  would 
appreciate  your  providing  that  information  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  we 
may  consider  your  suggestions  when  the  Senate  takes  up  the  supplemental. 

&cretary  PERRY.  The  House  action  preempted  our  submission  of  proposed  rescis- 
sions, but  we  are  working  with  both  Houses  to  achieve  the  best  package  of  budget 
offsets. 

Senator  McCain.  In  addition,  please  explain  why  you  are  not  proposing  to  fully 
offset  the  supplemental  request,  either  from  lower  priority  DOD  funds,  as  identified 
in  our  letter  to  the  President,  or  from  other  Federal  programs? 

Secretary  PERRY.  There  are  not  enough  low-priority  funds  to  do  so.  Moreover,  I 
do  not  agree  that  all  the  items  in  your  letter  are  lower  priority.  For  example,  you 
included  the  Technology  Reinvestment  Program  and  other  defense  conversion  initia- 
tives, which  I  believe  are  very  important,  as  are  all  our  budgeted  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

MILITARY  PAY 

Senator  McCain.  As  you  know,  current  law  provides  that  Federal  and  military 
pay  raises  be  limited  to  the  level  of  the  Employment  Cost  Index  minus  one-half  per- 
cent. In  view  of  the  significant  gap  in  military  and  civilian  pay  comparability  (ap- 
groximately  12  percent)  would  you  support  a  change  in  law  which  would  permit  full 
CI  increases  for  military  pay? 

Secretary  PERRY.  We  are  compelled  to  comply  with  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Comparability  Act  (FEPCA)  of  1990  but  recognize  the  equity — as  well  as  the  reten- 
tion— benefits  associated  with  keeping  balance  between  military  and  private-sector 
wage  growth.  Although  recent  ana  planned  pay  raises  do  not  match  private-sector 
raises,  as  measured  by  the  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI),  they  have  generally  kept 
pace  with  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI). 

Nonetheless,  we  have  long  recoMized  the  importance  of  remaining  roughly 
aligned  with  the  ECI;  therefore,  the  President's  December  1994  announcement  of  a 
plan  to  fund  military  pay  raises  at  a  level  more  consistent  with  changes  in  the  ECI 
was  very  important  news  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  directly  measure  the  merit  of  changes  in  military  or  civilian  pay  against  a  single 
index,  the  Department  and  the  Congress  have  long  held  that  the  ECI  is  the  appro- 
priate benchmark;  we  have  no  current  plans  to  propose  change  in  this  area. 

SUBMARINE  PROGRAM 

Senator  McCain.  In  briefing  materials  made  available  to  Congress,  it  is  apparent 
that  funding  for  procurement  accounts  is  at  an  all-time  low  in  this  budget  request. 
Since  fiscal  year  1985,  procurement  funding  has  decreased  in  real  terms  by  71  per- 
cent. 

Yet,  the  administration  finds  it  possible  to  request  $1.65  billion  for  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine — a  weapons  system  without  a  clear  mission.  Nearly  $12  billion 
has  been  spent  on  the  first  two  submarines — or  over  $5  billion  each. 
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How,  in  such  a  limited  budget,  can  you  support  a  high-dollar,  low-priority  procure- 
ment program  like  the  Seawolf  submarine,  other  than  on  industrial  base  grounds? 

Secretary  PERRY.  A  clear  mission  exists  for  Seawolf.  Highly  capable,  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarines,  like  Seawolf,  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  national  defense. 
Nuclear  powered  attack  submarines  are  a  valuable  and  flexible  national  asset — com- 
bining the  elements  of  stealth,  endurance,  agility,  and  firepower  in  a  single,  multi- 
mission  capable  platform.  Nuclear  powered  attack  submarines  provide  key 
warfighting  capabilities  in  U.S.  defense  operations  requiring  power  projection  and 
sea  control,  whether  operating  independently  or  as  part  of  a  joint  task  force.  Sub- 
marine missions  can  be  categorized  as: 

Covert  Surveillance/Indication  &  Warning 
Battle  Group  Support 
Covert  Mine  Warfare 
Covert  Special  Warfare 
Covert  Strike  Warfare 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare  (ASW) 
Anti-Surface  Warfare  (ASUW) 

A  requirement  exists  for  a  force  of  between  45  and  55  attack  submarines  in  the 
long  term  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  defense  strategy,  including  regional  con- 
flicts and  peacetime  presence  operations.  By  the  year  2012,  10  to  12  of  those  sub- 
marines are  required  to  be  Seawolfs  or  New  Attack  Submarines  capable  of  dealing 
with  advanced  non-nuclear  and  nuclear  submarines  in  the  fleet  of  a  potential  adver- 
sary nation. 

Last,  cancellation  of  the  third  Seawolf  submarine  would  not  eliminate  all  the  of 
the  $1.5  billion  the  Department  has  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  If  the 
third  Seawolf  submarine  is  canceled,  there  are  some  unavoidable  costs  that  would 
still  be  incurred. 

TECHNOLOGY  REINVESTMENT  PROJECT 

Senator  McCain.  As  you  are  aware,  many  of  my  colleagues  have  begun  to  criticize 
the  Technology  Reinvestment  Program  as  a  low  priority,  wasteful  spending.  There 
is  an  article  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  which  outlines  many  of  the  concerns 
that  I  share. 

In  preliminary  findings  of  an  ongoing  study,  GAO  has  found  that  selection  of  pro- 
grams for  TRP  awards  has  not  been  driven  by  military  requirements  and  that  the 
criteria  used  in  evaluating  programs  were  not  appropriate  to  achieving  the  objective 
of  the  program,  as  set  out  in  law.  When  entities  like  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
Authority  receive  $39  million  to  develop  a  precision  location  system  for  trains  in 
tunnels,  I  question  the  utility  of  the  program.  It  seems  to  have  become  the  newest 
"pork  barrel"  in  the  defense  budget. 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  expressed  with  respect  to  this  program, 
do  you  believe  the  $500  million  requested  is  a  good  idea?  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  to  ensure  that  the  national  security  objectives  of  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
program  are  met? 

Secretaiy  PERRY.  I  vigorously  disagree  that  the  TRP  is  not  meeting  national  secu- 
rity objectives.  In  fact,  without  the  kind  of  changes  that  we  hope  the  TRP  will  stim- 
ulate, we  will  be  unable  to  meet  national  security  objectives  within  the  budget  goals 
of  the  future. 

You  have  referred  to  a  TRP  project  with  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority 
(BART)  as  "pork  barrel"  in  the  defense  budget.  I  would  like  to  clarify  our  objective 
here.  This  is  really  a  project  to  further  develop  the  Army's  Enhanced  Position  Loca- 
tion Reporting  System  (EPLRS)  whichT-eports  automatically  the  precise  location  of 
friendly  combat  vehicles  to  tactical  commanders  to  efficiently  direct  the  battle  as 
well  as  to  prevent  fratricide.  The  Army  has  been  working  on  this  system  for  some 
time  but  the  system  is  still  too  expensive  to  field. 

The  TRP  stimulated  Hughes  to  look  for  non-defense  markets  which  would  lever- 
age this  cost.  They  found  tne  people  at  BART,  the  mass-transit  rail  system  in  San 
Francisco,  who  realized  that  they  could  avoid  building  a  second  Bay  tunnel  just  by 
tracking  the  exact  position  of  their  trains.  By  splitting  the  cost  of  additional  develop- 
ment, the  cost  of  each  EPLRS  is  expected  to  drop  by  almost  half,  making  it  afford- 
able to  be  mounted  on  vehicles  like  the  one  mistakenly  destroyed  by  friendly  forces 
in  Iraq. 

I  believe  this  project  is  directly  in  line  with  our  military  needs.  While  the  TRP 
may  have  been  guilty  of  failing  to  make  this  benefit  clear,  I  am  satisfied  this  invest- 
ment is  a  good  one.  Ultimately,  it  will  save  lives. 
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BRAC9S 


Senator  McCaiN.  You  were  recently  reported  as  saying  that  the  number  of  bases 
recommended  to  the  BRAC  by  DOD  will  not  be  as  large  as  you  had  previously  an- 
ticipated. I  believe  you  said  that  the  initial  cost  of  closing  bases  is  large  and  that 
the  services  are  unable  to  find  the  funds  within  their  limited  budgets  to  accomplish 
the  closures.  Therefore,  you  have  decided  to  cut  back  the  size  of  the  list.  Are  tnese 
reports  correct,  that  the  DOD  recommendations  for  closure  will  be  limited?  If  so, 
what  would  you  propose  for  future  actions  to  eliminate  the  cost  of  excess  infrastruc- 
ture from  the  defense  budget? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  the  BRAC  95  recommendations  are  not  as  large  as  origi- 
nally anticipated.  To  eliminate  excess  infrastructure,  I  intend  to  reconunend  that 
the  current  BRAC  authority  be  extended  to  permit  another  base  closure  round  in 
3  or  4  years. 

Senator  McCaiN.  In  the  briefing  materials  provided  by  DOD,  there  is  a  chart 
which  categorizes  and  ranks  defense  spending  into  five  categories. 


Defense  Categories 


CoreMllitarj 
Activities 


InhcTcnt/ 

Prescribed 

ManagL-nicni 

Rcsponsiljilliics 


JluaiUsc 


Core  Military  Activities 
Programs  that  contribute  to  tlie  warfigliting  capabilities  or 
tlic  DoD  or  reduce  the  tlireat  to  national  security. 
Examples:  Weapons  Procurement,  Nunn/Lugar 


Inherent/Prescribed  Management  Responslbiiilies 
Programs  that  support  acquisition  and  industrial 
mjuiagemeiit,  current  and  former  pcrsoiuiel,  or  are  legal 
mandates. 

Examples:  Environmental  Rcclamalion,  Personnel 
Transition  Assistance 


Dual  Use 
FYograms  that  have  both  a  military  and  commcrcinl 
application. 

Examples:  Technology  Reinvcstmenl.  Iligli  Perfonnaiice 
Computjng 


Kroader  Citizenship  Responsibilities 
Governmental  programs  for  which  t5oD  has  suhsinnti.il 
expertise. 

Examples:  Disaster  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  Onig 
Interdiction 


Other 

Programs  that  have  merit  but  represent  responsibilities  of 
Domestic  Agencies. 
Example:  Medical  Research 


I  have  to  agree  generally  with  this  ranking  in  terms  of  military  priority  and  ap- 
propriateness to  the  defense  budget.  With  the  continuing  decline  in  defense  spend- 
ing, we  cannot  afford  to  spend,  scarce  defense  dollars  on  anything  but  the  highest 
pnoritv  national  security  programs. 

Could  you  please  tell  us  whether  the  defense  budget  you  have  submitted  to  Con- 
gress includes  any  requests  for  funding  in  the  fifth  category,  which  you  describe  as 
^^rograms  that  have  merit  but  represent  responsibilities  of  Domestic  Agencies"?  Are 
there  any  programs  in  the  "Broader  Citizenship  Responsibilities",  wnich  are  re- 
quested in  this  budget  request?  Please  explain  what  tnese  programs  are  and  how 
much  of  our  limited  defense  budget  is  allocated  to  each  of  them? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  did  not  request  funding  for  programs  that  have 
merit  but  represent  responsibilities  of  Domestic  Agencies.  Programs  included  in  the 
category  of  "Broader  Citizenship  Responsibilities"  are  shown  below: 

[In  millions  of  dollan] 


Ptofran 


Fiscal  year 
1996 


Drug  Interdiction  (Drug  Interdiction) 


582.7 
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[In  million}  of  dollars] 


Protram  ^"^"T' 


1996 


This  support  is  directed  toward  dismantling  drug  cartels,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  source  nations  to  re- 
duce tlie  supply  and  export  of  illicit  drugs,  and  assisting  in  countering  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  It  excludes  funding  for  OPTEMPO,  drug  testing,  and  the  treatment  of  military  personnel  for 
drug  related  problems. 

Humanitarian  Assistance  (Humanitarian  Assistance)  71.6 

Humanitarian  Assistance  funding  primarily  covers  transportation  costs  of  Defense  material  excess  to  require- 
ments and  supplies  from  the  private,  nonprofit  donor  community  for  humanitarian  purposes.  It  also  in- 
cludes refurbishing  and  storing  excess  defense  articles  prior  to  their  shipment,  spares  support,  inspection, 
packaging  and  other  operational  support.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $10.0  million  for  the  landmine  clear- 
ance program. 

Civil-Military  Support  (Defense-Wide  O&M)  69.2 

Section  1081  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense  Authorization  Act  authorized  the  Civil-Military  Cooperation  Action 
Program,  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Reserve  component  and  had  three  areas  of  focus:  (1)  education  and 
job  training,  (2)  health  and  medical  services,  and  (3)  civil  engineering.  The  education  and  job  training  pro- 
grams, commonly  referred  to  as  National  Guard  "youth"  programs,  instills  "at-risk"  youths  with  values, 
self-esteem,  education,  and  self-discipline  needed  to  succeed  as  students  and  adults.  Health  care  and  in- 
frastructure projects  focus  on  legitimate  and  necessary  military  training  while  simultaneously  contributing 
to  the  President's  "Rebuild  America"  agenda. 

Disaster  Relief  (Defense-Wide  O&M) 44.2 

Funding  provides  relief  from  natural  or  manmade  domestic  or  international  disasters,  such  as  Hurricane  An- 
drew and  relief  efforts  in  Somalia. 

Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  (OEA)  (Defense-Wide  O&M)  40.7 

The  OEA  helps  communities  affected  by  either  defense  build  ups  or  base  closures  and  realignments  with  in- 
creases or  reductions  in  defense  industry  employment.  OEA  assistance  to  communities  consists  of  grants, 
development  of  land  use  studies,  economic  adjustment  strategies,  and  industry  impact/base  reuse  plans. 

Summer  Olympics  (Summer  Olympics)  15.0 

The  Summer  Olympics  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  GA,  from  July  20th  through  August  5,  1996.  Competition  will  be 
held  in  25  different  sports  with  as  many  as  15,500  athletes,  coaches,  officials,  and  trainers  involved.  In 
addition,  150,000  spectators  per  day  are  expected  to  attend  the  competition.  DOD  provides  logistical  sup- 
port to  those  law  enforcement  agencies  responsible  for  the  provision  of  event  security. 

Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (Defense-Wide  RDT&E)  14.8 

DOD  funding  support  for  HBCU  provides  education  assistance  to  selected  institutions  to  strengthen  their  aca- 
demic programs  in  engineering,  science,  and  mathematics  allowing  the  institutions  to  increase  their  capa- 
bility to  perform  research  of  interest  to  the  Department. 

Legacy  (Defense-Wide  O&M) 10.0 

The  goal  of  the  Department's  Legacy  program  is  to  balance  military  readiness  requirements  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  resources  on  and  around  DOD  facilities.  Funding  is  provided  to  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance  these 
resources. 


Subtotal 848.2 

TEAM  SPIRIT 

Senator  McCain.  General  Shalikashvili,  I  read  recently  in  the  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  you  are  considering  postponing  or  canceling  Operations  Team  Spirit 
once  again,  reportedly  as  a  "gesture"  to  North  Korea.  Is  this  true?  Have  you  rec- 
ommended postponement  or  cancellation  of  Team  Spirit  again  this  year?  What  is  the 
impact  on  U.SyROK  joint  readiness  if  the  exercise  is  once  again  canceled,  as  it  was 
last  year?  What  is  the  ROK  reaction  to  the  possibility  of  canceling  this  exercise? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  close  con- 
sultations with  the  United  States,  carefully  reviewed  the  issue  of  conducting  Team 
Spirit  95  while  assessing  the  security  situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  alter  the 
conclusion  of  the  Agreed  Framework. 

Considering  that  the  Agreed  Framework  has  entered  into  the  initial  stage  of  its 
implementation,  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States 
expect  North  Korea  to  faithfully  fulfill  the  Agreed  Framework.  With  such  expecta- 
tions, the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States  agreed  not  to  hold  Exercise  Team 
Spirit  95,  scheduled  for  March  1995.  [Deleted.] 

NEAR-TERM  READINESS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Senator  McCain.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  service  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  provided 
information  to  me  concerning  the  state  of  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Some  of 
their  comments,  made  as  recently  as  December  of  last  year,  indicate  concern  about 
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the  state  of  military  readiness.  Does  this  budget  request  address  each  of  their  con- 
cerns to  ensure  that  military  readiness,  and  the  Chiefs'  funding  requirements,  are 
fullv  funded? 

deneral  ShalikaSHVILI.  Readiness  is  indeed  fully  funded  in  this  budget  request. 
We've  undertaken  considerable  effort  in  identifying  readiness-related  needs  and  pro- 
viding for  them  in  a  range  of  areas — training,  operations,  depot  maintenance,  facili- 
ties maintenance,  quality-of-life,  and  logistics  supplies,  to  name  the  major  ones.  And 
each  of  the  service  Chiefs  have  agreed  that  this  budget  protects  high  levels  of  readi- 
ness, with  one  caveat.  That  caveat  involves  the  potential  for  fully-funded  readiness 
activities  to  be  threatened  by  diversion  of  operations  and  maintenance  funding  for 
contingencies.  Hence  the  importance  of  timely  restoration  of  O&M  funding  expended 
for  these  contingency  operations  to  prevent  disruption  of  training  and  logistics  ac- 
tivities. As  you  Know,  this  is  the  intent  of  the  pending  Supplemental  Budget  re- 
quest. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
aging  equipment  and  weaponry 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Perry,  I  had  an  interesting  discussion  with  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Mundy,  the  other  day.  During  our  dis- 
cussion, the  Commandant  noted  that  the  failure  to  buy  basic  equipment  such  as 
trucks  is  threatening  the  long-term  readiness  of  the  Marine  Corps.  This  seems  to 
confirm  my  belief  that  the  drastic  cuts  to  procurement  are  creating  what  we  might 
call  an  unmanageable  build  up  of  procurement  needs.  How  is  the  Department  plan- 
ning to  deal  with  its  aging  equipment  and  weaponry?  Does  DOD  have  any  estimates 
of  its  procurement  needs  beyond  the  current  5  year  defense  plan? 

Secretary  Perry.  Modernization  is  a  process  where  the  Department  either  re- 
places equipment  that  has  reached  the  end  of  its  useful  life  or  replaces  equipment 
that  has  become  technologically  obsolescent.  The  decline  in  procurement  spending 
over  the  past  several  years  was  the  direct  result  of  buying  tne  large  quantities  oi 
new  equipment  that  was  undertaken  at  significant  expense  in  the  1980s  and  the 
lessening  of  Cold  War  tensions  that  have  allowed  us  to  significantly  reduce  the  size 
of  our  ^med  Forces.  We  have  been  able  to  equip  this  smaller  force  (to  include  a 
significant  portion  of  the  Reserve  components)  witn  newer  equipment.  The  Gulf  war 
has  demonstrated  that  we  can  field  equipment  that  is  at  least  on  a  par  with,  and 
in  most  cases  technically  superior  to,  equipment  that  has  been  fielded  by  our  poten- 
tial enemies. 

However,  we  do  not  intend  to  allow  our  equipment  to  become  so  old  or  obsolete 
as  to  become  useless.  We  have  taken  prudent  measures  to  outline  both  our  equip- 
ment requirements  and  the  steps  necessary  to  reach  the  resulting  procurement 
goals  in  a  fiscally  constrained  environment  while  still  fulfilling  our  near  term,  real- 
world  missions.  We  prepare  and  send  to  Congress  a  report  called  the  Selected  Acqui- 
sition Report  for  all  Major  Defense  Acquisition  Programs  that  outUnes  the  history 
of  each  major  acquisition  program,  its  requirements  and  the  complete  procurement 
program  or  profile  by  year  until  conapletion.  In  some  cases  this  procurement  profile 
reaches  well  into  the  next  century.  By  adding  these  programs  together,  along  with 
emerging  requirements  for  other  new  or  replacement  programs,  we  can  get  a  picture 
of  what  resources  we  will  have  to  dedicate  to  the  development  and  acquisition  of 
new  equipment  and  weapons  systems. 

Given  the  force  structure  that  we  envision,  the  types  of  missions  with  which  the 
Department  will  likely  become  involved,  and  the  equipment  replacement  require- 
ments, we  can  predict  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  total  Defense  requirements 
for  the  Nation  well  into  the  future.  In  this  regard  we  are  well  aware  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  higher  profile  aircraft,  naval  and  land  warfare  combat  systems  and 
the  more  mundane  but  equally  important  support  equipment  items  and  make  our 
best  effort  at  balancing  in  an  appropriate  manner  the  procurement  of  both. 

TECHNOLOGY  REINVESTMENT  PROJECT 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Shalikashvili,  the  President  proposes  to  sp^d 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  on  the  Technology  Reinvestment  Program.  The  TRP 
program  seeks  to  develop  dual-use  technologies.  Do  you  believe  that  we  will  get 
more  military  utility  from  this  investment  compared  to  spending  $500  million  on 
military  specific  R&D  or  additional  procurement  of  weapons  and  military  equip- 
ment? 

General  ShalIKASHVILI.  The  answer  is  definitely  yes  on  two  levels.  First,  all  of 
these  projects  are  cost  shared  at  least  50  percent  by  non-DOD  funding.  Thus,  for 
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every  dollar  we  spend,  we're  getting  two  dollars  worth  of  research  in  areas  that  di- 
rectly benefit  the  military.  But  second,  and  more  importantly,  each  of  these  projects 
is  helping  to  change  the  culture  and  the  basic  way  oi  doing  defense  acquisition.  Suc- 
cess will  result  in  lowering  the  cost  for  the  majority  of  weapons  systems  in  the  fu- 
ture. TTiat  is  the  real  promise  and  mission  of  the  TRP. 

LETHAL  SUPPRESSION  OF  ENEMY  AIR  DEFENSE  (SEAD) 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Shalikashvili,  I  have  been  told  that  the  F-16s  that 
we  have  sent  to  Southwest  Asia  to  perform  the  Suppression  of  Enemy  Air  Defense 
or  SEAD  mission  have  encountered  problems.  Are  you  confident  that  the  F-16  is 
a  suitable  replacement  for  the  F— 4G  Wild  Weasel?  Also,  do  you  know  how  much  ca- 
pability is  lost  by  the  transition  from  the  F— 4G  to  the  F-16? 

General  SHALIKASHVILI.  If  you  look  at  the  performance  specifications  of  the  two 
systems,  the  F— 4G  is  a  more  capable  system.  It  provides  greater  field  of  regard, 
larger  field  of  view,  and  more  frequenw  coverage.  However,  the  F-4G  is  an  older 
system  and  very  difficult  to  maintain.  When  looking  at  the  larger  picture,  with  the 
dual  role  EA-6B  (HARM  and  jamming),  F-16  HTS  and  our  other  destructive  assets 
coupled  with  the  EC-130  COMPASS  CALL  jamming  and  our  surveillance  resources, 
the  suppression  of  hostile  air  defenses  is  achievable.  Also,  there  are  plans,  though 
not  funded  at  this  time,  to  improve  the  F-16  HTS  performance  relative  to  the  F- 
4G.  But  it  is  not  the  intent  to  attain  performance  parity  between  the  two  systems. 
We  expect  the  Joint  TAG  Air  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  Study  to  show  how  those  EW 
assets  that  remain  can  be  upgraded  to  meet  the  suppression  objective. 

IMPACT  OF  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS  ON  READINESS  AND  RETENTION 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Shalikashvili,  I  had  an  excellent  discussion  with 
Gen.  Mike  Loh  on  Tuesday.  When  I  asked  General  Loh  to  comment  on  the  impact 
of  peacekeeping  operations  on  his  forces,  he  noted  that  the  Air  Force  currently  nad 
skilled  plumbers  cleaning  out  port-a-potties  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  The  General  ex- 
pressed concern  that  these  type  of  missions  will  have  an  eventual  impact  on  reten- 
tion. General  Loh  also  stated  that  it  often  takes  months  of  training  and  mainte- 
nance to  get  a  unit  up  to  speed  afler  a  peacekeeping  mission.  Are  you  concerned 
about  the  impact  peacekeepmg  operations  have  on  readiness  and  retention?  If  so, 
what  steps  are  you  taking  to  address  these  problems? 

General  ShaLIKASHVILI.  Yes  of  course  we  are  concerned.  We  are  always  watchful 
for  any  impact  on  readiness,  and  manage  our  forces  to  preclude  negative  impact 
that  affects  readiness  or  retention.  There  is  a  potential  for  a  cumulative  impact  felt 
across  the  military.  The  areas  that  could  be  aftected  are  people,  training  and  equip- 
ment. The  people  could  be  affected  because  of  increased  time  away  from  their  fami- 
lies. This  may  eventually  have  an  impact  on  retention.  The  training  could  be  af- 
fected because  of  lost  training  opportunities  while  deployed,  along  with  a  degrada- 
tion in  warfighting  skills.  The  equipment  could  be  afTected  because  of  high  use  rate, 
deferred  maintenance  and  a  depletion  in  war  reserve  materiel. 

The  most  direct  impact  of  increased  peacekeeping  operations  on  readiness  is  the 
effect  on  our  Operations  &  Maintenance  (O&M)  account.  If  the  reimbursements  are 
late,  we  will  be  paying  a  high  price  out  of  the  O&M  account.  Additionally,  the  fiscal 
pressure  creates  an  impact  on  infrastructure  due  to  balancing  fiscal  priorities  to  en- 
sure readiness  is  maintained.  The  infrastructure  is  affected  due  to  degraded  facili- 
ties, impacting  the  quality  of  life  for  service  members.  Clearly,  readiness  is  our 
number  one  priority,  and  expeditious  approval  of  reimbursement  helps  to  keep  that 
priority  funded.  Currently  we  are  meeting  or  exceeding  our  retention  readiness  are 
the  request  for  readiness  preservation  authority,  innovative  personnel  planning — to 
ensure  the  least  impact  on  the  individual  service  member,  and  restructuring  train- 
ing opportunities  to  provide  for  maximum  retention  of  warfighting  skills. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison 
2-mrc  scenarios 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  General  Shalikashvili,  in  your  prepared  testimony,  you  make 
reference  to  some  incidents  such  as  Saddam  Hussein's  actions  on  the  Kuwait  border 
that  we  responded  to  with  a  large  troop  deployment,  and  with  respect  to  North 
Korea  you  state  the  following:  "Early  in  the  year,  tensions  with  North  Korea  rose 
to  such  a  point  that  they  could  only  oe  described  as  edging  toward  war."  Basically, 
we  were  faced  with  two  potential  MRCs.  Since  they  did  not  happen  at  the  exact 
same  moment,  let's  refer  to  them  as  potentially  near  simultaneous  MRCs.  How  do 
you  define  "near"  simultaneous  for  the  purposes  of  contingency  planning? 
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General  Shalikashvili.  [Deleted]  day  deployment  commences  or  is  directed  to 
commence.  The  deployment  may  be  movement  of  troops,  cargo,  weapon  systems,  or 
a  combination  of  these  elements  utilizing  any  or  all  types  of  transport. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Was  the  decision  to  lower  the  force  levels  from  the  Base 
Force  to  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  level  and  the  decision  to  change  the  require- 
ment from  simultaneous  to  near  simultaneous  MRCs  budget  driven,  politically  driv- 
en, or  threat  driven? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Base  Force  was  not  based  on  simultaneous  major  re- 
gional conflicts.  In  March  1993,  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  initiated  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Nation's  defense  strategy,  force  structure,  moderniza- 
tion, infrastructure,  and  foundations.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  Bottom-Up 
Review.  One  of  the  central  factors  in  this  analysis  was  the  judgment  that  the  United 
States  must  field  forces  capable  in  concert  with  its  allies,  of  fighting  and  winning 
two  major  regional  conflicts  that  occur  nearly  simultaneously.  The  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view provided  the  direction  for  further  shifting  America's  focus  away  from  a  strategy 
designed  to  meet  a  global  Soviet  threat  to  one  oriented  toward  the  new  dangers  of 
the  post-Cold  War  era.  National  policy,  threats  and  fiscal  reality  all  played  in  the 
development  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  levels  and  requirements. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Also,  General,  in  your  prepared  remarks,  you  condition  the 
acceptability  of  risk  with  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  in  the  following  fashion, 
"Once  we  reach  the  force  and  capability  objectives,  and  field  the  enhancements  that 
came  out  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  we  will  be  able  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous regional  conflicts  at  an  acceptable  risk."  Would  part  of  the  force  objec- 
tives be  a  conventionally  armed  heavy  bomber  force  of  184  bombers? 

General  Shalikashviu.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  suggested  that  100  bombers 
would  be  adequate  for  a  single  major  regional  conflict.  This  along  with  our  other 
forces  constitutes  a  prudent  building  block.  If  a  second  MRC  occurred  elements  of 
heavy  bomber  force  would  swing  as  required.  The  1999  force  structure  addressed  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  identified  the  need  of  up  to  184  bombers  (B-52H,  B-1,  B- 
2)  to  meet  national  security  requirements  and  to  carry  out  our  strategy.  Each  of  the 
services  will  continue  to  review  their  force  structure  in  order  to  support  the  defense 
strategy  and  provide  required  capabilities  as  we  continue  to  modernize  our  weapon 
systems.  The  Fiscal  Year  1995  Heavy  Bomber  Force  Study  will  produce  up  to  three 
reports  and  provide  the  framework  to  look  at  future  force  requirements.  The  first 
report  will  provide  future  bomber  force  requirements  and  is  due  April  15,  1995.  The 
second  report  will  present  results  on  independent  cost  effectiveness  study  of  the  Air 
Force  bomber  programs  and  is  due  May  1,  1995. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Was  one  of  the  enhancements  that  those  heavy  bombers 
would  be  capable  of  dropping  precision  guided  munitions? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes,  the  ability  of  conventional  bombers  to  deliver  preci- 
sion guided  munitions  against  attacking  enemy  forces  and  fixed  targets  is  critical. 
We  are  improving  our  ability  for  bombers  to  deliver  these  type  munitions,  with  in- 
creased survivability  and  lethality  as  our  goals.  The  continued  acquisition  of  the 
Air-to-Ground  Missile  AGM-142  (Have  Nap)  and  the  Conventional  Air  launched 
Cruise  Missile  (CALCM)  provide  actual  capabilities  today.  The  development  of  the 
Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM)  and  the  Joint  Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW)  capa- 
bilities for  bombers  will  continue  to  enhance  both  lethality  and  survivability  in  the 
future. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Was  one  of  the  enhancements  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  in- 
creased sealifl  and  improved  airlift  capability? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes,  additionally  more  pre-positioning  was  also  rec- 
ommended. The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  recommendations  were  identified  as 
the  baseline  for  strategic  mobility  enhancements  within  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  Spe- 
cific airlift  and  sealift  recommendations  included:  acquiring  additional  sealift  capac- 
ity (new  construction  and  conversion)  equal  to  20  large  medium-speed  roU-on/roll- 
ofT  ships;  leasing  two  container  ships;  deploying  an  afloat  pre-px)sitioned  package  of 
approximately  2  million  square  feet  of  Army  combat  and  combat  support  equipment; 
increasing  surge  sealift  capability  by  3  million  square  feet  and  continuing  the  C— 
17  program  to  replace  the  aging  C-141.  Also  in  May  1994  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  directed  a  follow-on  study  called  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom- 
Up  Review  Update.  This  study  validated  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  sealift 
requirements  and  recommended  a  total  airlift  capacity  of  between  49.4  and  51.8  mil- 
lion ton-miles  per  day.  The  exact  capability  will  be  evaluated  during  the  Strategic 
Airlift  Force  Mix  Analysis  this  summer  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Board  this  fall. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Since  only  about  one  third  the  number  of  required  conven- 
tional bombers  are  on  hand  that  can  drop  precision  guided  munitions,  and  the  sea- 
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lift  and  airlift  enhancements  are  still  years  away,  what  would  have  been  the  out- 
come of  the  two  potential  near  simultaneous  MRCs  described  above? 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  recently  analyzed  the  current  programmed  force 
against  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflict  threats.  Using  only  pro- 
grammed available  forces,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  was  adequate  to  win.  During 
this  time  frame  the  risk  to  execute  remains  moderate  to  high.  However  the  prob- 
ability that  two  major  conflicts  will  arise  nearly  simultaneously  is  judged  as  low. 
Therefore  I  consider  the  risk  acceptable. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Even  though  we  would  have  prevailed  would  risk  involved 
fit  the  definition  in  your  prepared  remarks? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Based  on  war  game  analysis  and  CINC  assessments,  the 
risk  associated  with  the  execution  of  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  con- 
flicts through  fiscal  year  1996  remains  initially  moderate  to  high,  and  most  probably 
moves  to  moderate  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  As  stated  earlier  the  probability 
that  two  major  conflicts  will  arise  nearly  simultaneous  through  fiscal  year  1996  is 
judged  as  low,  therefore  I  would  consider  the  risk  as  acceptable.  Maintaining  a  high 
state  of  readiness  is  essential  to  adequately  manage  our  risk  in  the  near-term. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Since  our  force  structure  cuts  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  will 
be  in  place  long  before  the  necessary  enhancements  are  fielded  that  you  have  testi- 
fied are  a  requirement  for  the  acceptability  of  the  risk,  what  is  the  gap  in  years  be- 
tween the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  being  in  place  and  all  the  necessary  enhance- 
ments being  fielded? 

General  Shalikashvili.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  that  the  force 
structure  drawdown  and  the  enhancements  would  be  complete  by  1999.  Many  of  the 
enhancements  are  well  on  track;  others  have  been  delayed  into  the  next  century  and 
some  still  await  decisions.  As  shown  during  the  last  year,  there  are  many  unfore- 
seen requirements  and  demands  on  resources;  we  cannot  predict  the  future.  As  pre- 
viously stated  the  challenge  is  to  balance  readiness  today  with  tomorrow's  mod- 
ernization. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Why  are  we  cutting  the  force  structure  before  the  capability 
offsets  are  in  place  to  compensate  for  a  smaller  force? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Our  military  is  the  best  prepared  and  most  capable  mili- 
tary force  in  the  world.  As  we  drawdown  to  Bottom-Up  Review  levels  and  program 
for  numerous  enhancements  we  will  see  decreased  capability  in  some  instances. 
However,  we  have  not  seen  nor  do  we  expect  to  see  a  gap  in  any  capability  that 
would  affect  significantly  our  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  national  strat- 
egy. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Rick  Santorum 
reduction  to  comanche  funding 

Senator  SanTORUM.  Secretary  Perry,  General  Shalikashvili  has  pointed  out  in  his 
written  statement  the  danger  of  pushing  modernization  programs  down  the  road 
year  after  year  through  a  process  of  new  delays,  stretchouts,  and  schedule  changes. 
This  has  the  potential  to  lead  to  a  swelling  of  the  modernization  funding  needed 
early  in  the  next  century.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  concerned  that  this  is  exactly  what 
we  are  seeing  with  the  procurement  budget,  but  most  especially,  the  Army  procure- 
ment budget  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  forces  and  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 
I  would  argue  that  the  Comanche  light  attack  helicopter  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  I  see  of  this  trend.  This  program  has  been  restructured  and  pushed  back 
several  times  since  1992,  ending  most  recently  with  the  $290  million  reduction  in 
the  administration's  request  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  Can  you  tell  me  what, 
other  that  a  serious  shortfall  in  the  budget  estimates  that  President  Clinton  pro- 
posed, led  you  to  this  decision? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Santorum,  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  was  re- 
duced by  $174  million  and  the  total  fiscal  year  1996-01  was  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately $2  billion. 

The  funds  remaining  will  allow  the  Department  to  restructure  Comanche  to  retain 
flyable  prototypes  to  maintain  important  technology  efforts  while  deferring  procure- 
ment. The  Army  will  brief  the  specific  content  of  the  restructured  program  to  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Board  by  the  end  of  March. 

The  reason  for  the  reduction  was  to  help  provide  offsets  for  higher  priority  pro- 
grams affecting  military  pay,  readiness,  and  quality  of  life. 
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DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Senator  Santorum.  I  have  serious  concerns  with  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and 
repair  of  equipment  that  has  become  a  growing  problem  especially  this  year  with 
a  Dacklog  of  approximately  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995.  In  the  first  hearing  this 
committee  held  in  the  104th  Congress,  we  looked  at  Readiness  issues.  At  that  near- 
ing,  all  four  of  the  commanding  officers  testified  that  one  of  their  major  needs  was 
aculitional  funds  for  maintenance.  I  have  seen  your  reports  that  depot  maintenance 
is  fully  addressed  in  this  budget,  is  that  correct  and  do  you  anticipate  additional 
backlog  problems  in  the  future? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  has  been  closely  monitoring  depot  maintenance 
funding  levels  as  part  of  an  overall  emphasis  on  readiness.  Ine  fiscal  year  1995 
depot  maintenance  backlog  of  $2  billion  projected  last  year  has  decreased  by  more 
that  50  percent.  Depot  maintenance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  now  projected 
to  exceed  85  percent  of  the  requirement.  Specific  funding  levels  for  fiscal  year  1996 
will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  Presidents  Budget.  However,  during  the  Depart- 
ment's Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Review,  depot  maintenance  funding  was  closely  ex- 
amined. The  result  of  this  examination  was  some  reallocation  of  resources  to  in- 
crease depot  maintenance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1996  where  excessive  backlogs 
were  anticipated.  Generally  speaking  the  projected  depot  maintenance  backlogs  for 
fiscal  year  1996  will  exceed  tne  80  percent  floor  established  by  Congress.  The  De- 
partment will  continue  to  focus  on  readiness  as  a  top  priority  and  depot  mainte- 
nance backlogs  will  not  be  allowed  to  increase  beyond  manageable  levels. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

START  reductions 

Senator  Levin.  How  many  ICBM  launchers  (silos)  have  Russia  (and  its  former  re- 
publics) eliminated,  and  how  many  has  the  United  States  eliminated  to  date?  Please 
provide  numerical  information  on  any  other  strategic  nuclear  force  eliminations  (as 
counted  under  START),  or  other  reductions  made  oy  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Belarus, 
and  Ukraine,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States. 

Secretary  F*ERRY.  The  following  information  accounts  for  chants  in  strategic 
forces  that  have  occurred  since  &ptember  1990,  the  date  of  the  initial  START  I 
data  exchange.  U.S.  and  Russian  data  are  current  as  of  February  1995. 

The  United  States  has  eliminated  53  out  of  450  Minuteman  H  ICBM  silos  that 
will  be  eliminated  under  START  I.  Russia  has  eliminated  [deleted]  ICBM  silos,  most 
of  which  were  for  [deleted]  ICBMs.  [Deleted.] 

The  United  States  has  also  eliminated  240  out  of  384  C-3  and  C^  SLBM  launch- 
ers to  be  eliminated  under  START  I.  Additionally,  the  United  States  has  eliminated 
233  B-52  bombers.  Russia  has  eliminated  [deleted]  SLBM  launchers,  most  of  which 
were  for  [deleted]  SLBMs,  as  well  as  [deleted]  Bear  bombers. 

The  United  States  has  removed  aU  warheads — over  3,900 — from  ballistic  missiles 
whose  launchers  will  be  eliminated  under  START  I.  We  have  also  removed  392  Min- 
uteman II  missiles  from  their  silos  as  well  as  all  C-3  and  C-4  missiles  from  their 
launchers.  All  Minuteman  lis  are  scheduled  to  be  removed  from  silos  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  retired  and  moved  to  an  elimi- 
nation facility  all  heavy  bombers  to  be  eliminated  under  START  I. 

Open  source  reports  indicate  that  Russia  has  removed  about  1,000  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads  from  deployment  and  that  over  1,100  such  warheads  have  been  re- 
moved from  deployment  in  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine.  Furthermore,  over 
1,000  warheads,  including  missile  and  bomber  wariieads,  have  been  returned  to 
Russia  from  these  three  states. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Are  we  and  the  Russians  exchanging  information  on  our  respec- 
tive dismantlement  and  deactivation  programs  ana  progress,  as  stipulated  during 
the  Clinton-Yeltsin  summit  last  fall?  Are  we  getting  regular  and  reliable  informa- 
tion on  this  issue? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Last  September,  President  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  agreed  that  the 
sides  would  exchange  information  every  3  months  on  strategic  systems  which  have 
been  deactivated  and  eliminated.  In  fact,  DOD  and  the  Russian  MOD  had  provided 
some  of  this  information  informally  to  each  other  on  several  occasions  before  the 
September  Summit.  In  October  1994,  at  the  meeting  of  the  DOD-MOD  Strategic 
Stability  Working  Group  (SSWG),  we  and  the  Russians  conducted  the  first  exchange 
under  the  Presidents'  initiative,  and  agreed  to  provide  the  next  round  of  data  in 
January  1995  through  the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Center  (NRRC).  The  United 
States  sent  its  notification  to  Russia  through  the  NRRC  on  January  13.  We  have 
not  yet  received  the  corresponding  Russian  information  for  January,  and  have  made 
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inquiries  to  the  Russian  Government  about  this  delay.  We  are  awaiting  the  Russian 
response  to  our  inquiry. 

However,  Russia  has  provided  information  on  the  status  of  its  START  I  imple- 
mentation activities  as  required  by  the  treaty,  by  submitting  its  update  to  the 
START  Data  Base  Memorandum  of  Understancfing  (MOU)  30  days  aOer  START  en- 
tered into  force. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  we  have  the  ability  to  verify  that  the  Russian  information  is 
consistent  with  our  observations?  Has  the  Russian  information  been  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  IC  is  in  the  process  of  completing  its  assessment  of  the 
MOU  update  provided  by  the  Russian  Federation.  Russia's  update  included  data  for 
Belarus  and  Kazakhstan  as  well  as  Russia.  Ukraine  provided  its  MOU  data  update 
separately.  Our  review  thus  far  indicates  the  information  provided  by  the  other 
START  I  parties  through  their  MOU  updates  and  other  notifications  is  in  most 
cases  accurate.  We  have  raised  in  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission 
(JCIC)  questions  regarding  clarification  or  interpretation  of  a  few  items  in  the  MOU 
updates,  and  we  believe  these  questions  will  be  resolved  quickly. 

Senator  LEViN.What  preparations  is  the  United  States  making  to  implement  the 
Clinton-Yeltsin  agreement  to  deactivate  our  respective  forces  that  would  be  reduced 
under  START  II  as  soon  as  START  II  is  ratified?  How  will  the  United  States  do 
this,  and  will  it  be  more  than  a  simple  electronic  "removing  from  alert"  that  can 
be  reversed  quickly?  Or  will  we  do  something  more  long-term,  like  removing  war- 
heads or  missiles,  and  urge  the  Russians  to  do  something  equally  significant? 

Secretary  PERRY.  DOD  is  internally  reviewing  approaches  for  deactivating  strate- 
gic systems  to  be  reduced  after  both  sides  ratify  START  II.  A  determination  has  not 
yet  been  made  on  the  means  to  be  used  for  deactivation.  We  believe  the  process  of 
deactivation  should  be  toughly  synchronized  between  the  U.S.  and  Russian  sides, 
and  that  it  should  be  transparent,  to  ensure  confidence  in  its  implementation.  We 
exp>ect  to  discuss  soon  with  the  Russian  side  a  coordinated  approach  to  deactivation 
under  the  Presidents'  agreement. 

Senator  Levin.  What  has  the  United  States  done  to  carry  out  the  pledge  at  the 
last  Clinton-Yeltsin  summit  to  exchange  ideas  and  explore  concepts  for  further  nu- 
clear security  and  stability,  including  possibly  further  reductions  to  nuclear  forces 
beyond  START  II? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  administration  is  still  internally  reviewing  issues  related  to 
possible  reductions  in  nuclear  forces  beyond  START  II.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
actively  continued  our  dialogue  with  the  Russians  on  a  number  of  issues  affecting 
nuclear  security  and  stability.  These  discussions  have  addressed:  safeguards,  trans- 
parency, and  irreversibility  of  the  nuclear  warhead  dismantlement  process;  an  ex- 
change of  information  on  aggregate  stockpiles  of  nuclear  warheads  and  fissile  mate- 
rials; and  mutual  reciprocal  inspections  of  storage  facilities  containing  plutonium 
and  HEU  derived  from  dismantled  warheads.  We  are  working  with  Russia  to  de- 
velop practical  approaches  for  cooperating  on  these  issues. 

In  addition,  DOD  and  the  Russian  MOD  have  continued  to  meet  in  the  Strategic 
Stability  Working  Group  (SSWG).  This  forum  produced  the  strategic  detargeting  ini- 
tiative of  January  1994,  and  it  continues  to  aeal  with  matters  such  as  exchanging 
views  on  nuclear  doctrine,  discussion  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  examining 
respective  strategic  force  exercise  practices,  and  planning  for  a  joint  Theater  Missile 
Defense  exercise.  We  hope  to  have  the  next  round  of  SSWG  meetings  in  the  spring 
to  explore  additional  approaches  for  enhancing  nuclear  stability. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Given  the  entry  into  force  of  the  START  Treaty,  Russia's  strategic 
force  reductions,  and  Ukraine's  accession  to  the  NPT,  has  DOD  reviewed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  that  the  United  States  needs  a  large  nuclear 
reserve  force  as  a  "hedge'7 

Secretary  PERRY.  In  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  the  Department  of  Defense 
struck  a  prudent  balance  between  leading  the  way  to  a  safer  world  and  hedging 
against  the  unexpected.  The  strategic  triad  has  been  streamlined  and  adjusted,  as 
have  non-strategic  nuclear  forces,  to  account  for  the  reduced  role  nuclear  weapons 
play  in  U.S.  national  security.  Major  force  reductions  and  cost  savings  already  are 
underway,  leading  to  a  smaller,  safer,  and  more  secure  U.S.  nuclear  force.  Neverthe- 
less, the  NPR  correctly  sought  to  provide  security  against  the  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture, particularly  in  Russia.  Given  that  there  are  still  25,000  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  needs  to  hedge  against  a  reversal  of  re- 
forms and  the  denuclearization  process  in  Russia,  and  against  a  return  to  an  au- 
thoritarian military  regime  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

The  NPR's  strategic  force  structure  decisions  are  premised  on  entry  into  force  and 
implementation  of  START  II.  We  are  committed  to  reaching  the  limits  outlined  by 
this  treaty,  and  to  proceeding  with  early  deactivation,  as  soon  as  START  II  is  rati- 
fied and  entered  into  force  Dy  both  the  United  States  and  Russia.  As  Secretary 
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Perry  stated  in  his  March  1994  speech  at  George  Washington  University,  "as  a 
hedge,  we  have  not  begun  implementing  the  START  II  reductions  and  will  not  do 
so  until  Russia  undertakes  comparable  reductions."  Although  under  START  II  we 
will  implement  NPR  decisions  unilaterally,  we  have  encouraged  the  Russians  to 
view  our  decisions  as  an  opportunity  for  them  to  take  comparable  actions. 

Senator  Levin.  When  U.S.  oflicials  briefed  Russian  officials  on  the  results  of  the 
Nuclear  Posture  Review,  did  the  brief  include  a  discussion  of  the  "hedge"  compo- 
nent, and  the  nuclear  reserve  force? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Russian  officials  received  the  same  unclassified  NPR  briefing 
that  DOD  has  made  available  to  the  press  and  public.  The  briefing  slides  contain 
numerous  references  to  the  "hedge"  component  of  the  NPR;  U.S.  briefers  made  clear 
that  we  retain  the  flexibility  to  go  up  or  down  in  our  strategic  arsenal,  depending 
on  the  evolution  of  reforms  and  the  denuclearization  process  in  Russia. 

No  discussion  of  the  nuclear  reserve  force  is  incluaed  in  DOD's  unclassified  NPR 
briefing. 

SHORTFALLS  IN  MODERNIZATION  FUNDING 

Senator  Levin.  Your  testimony  notes  that  in  this  year's  budget  request,  procure- 
ment is  down  to  the  lowest  level  since  1950  experienced  a  decline  of  71  percent  since 
1985.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  achievmg  the  proper  balance  between  near- 
term  readiness  and  long-term  modernization,  something  that  General  Shalikashvili 
discusses  in  his  posture  statement  in  some  detail.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  there 
are  some  shortfalls  in  modernization  funding,  but  that  the  Department  recognizes 
the  importance  of  rectifying  these  shortfalls  after  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  and 
is  committed  to  providing  resources  in  the  future  to  address  and  resolve  this  prob- 
lem? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  indeed  recognizes  the  importance  of  carrying 
out  the  recapitalization/modernization  plans  in  the  new  budget  and  FYDP.  I  believe 
our  plans  reflect  a  sound  balance  between  readiness  and  modernization,  and  both 
need^to  be  supported  fully. 

Senator  Levin.  This  budget  request  forecasts  a  significant  increase  in  moderniza- 
tion funding  starting  in  the  year  2000  (more  than  1  percent  growth  each  year).  Are 
you  concerned  that  we  may  be  waiting  too  late  to  begin  that  modernization  effort 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  between  readiness  and  modernization? 

Secretary  PERRY.  We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  assess  with  certainty  that 
the  future  years  in  the  budget  we  have  submitted  will  adequately  support  the  needs 
of  the  future  force.  Our  analysis  is  ongoing  within  OSD  and  the  Joint  Staff  to  deter- 
mine the  answer  to  that  question  during  the  fiscal  year  1997  program  review. 

We  are  studying  the  facilities  and  maintenance  backlogs  questions  in  greater 
depth  to  determine  acceptable  levels.  The  Joint  Staff  is  analyzing  and  validating  our 
weapon  system  requirements  based  upon  threats,  aging  of  the  fleets,  and  other  fac- 
tors through  the  Joint  Warfighting  Assessment  process. 

As  a  result  of  the  program  review,  we  will  have  a  clearer  picture  of  future  force 
readiness  and  the  adequacy  of  the  program  to  provide  for  it. 

Senator  Levin.  Budget  briefings  by  the  DOD  Comptroller  recently  showed  the 
$71.4  billion  funding  wedge  for  a  number  of  DOD  modernization  programs  (called 
"recapitalization"  programs)  during  the  fiscal  year  1996-01  period.  Assuming  all 
these  programs  continue  on  that  funding  curve  beyond  the  year  2001,  what  will  be 
the  costs  to  complete  these  modernization  (or  recapitalization)  programs  after  fiscal 
year  2001,  and  what  year  will  they  all  be  completed?  How  will  DOD  prevent  having 
these  programs  create  a  "bow  wave"  problem? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Future  toplines  will  be  developed  to  accommodate  the  mod- 
ernization program  needed  to  support  the  national  security  strategy.  With  comple- 
tion of  the  current  drawdown  in  force  structure,  the  reduction  in  infrastructure  that 
will  result  from  the  completion  of  the  on-going  and  proposed  base  closures  and 
realignments,  and  implementation  of  acquisition  and  financial  management  reform 
efforts,  additional  resources  will  be  available  in  the  outyears  to  finance  further  mod- 
ernization through  our  recapitalization  program.  A  clear  example  of  our  commit- 
ment to  this  recapitalization  effort  is  the  47  percent  real  growth  for  procurement 
that  is  already  programmed  in  the  fiscal  year  1996—2001  FYDP. 

Cost  to  complete  after  fiscal  year  2001  estimates  and  projected  year  of  completion 
for  the  major  recapitalization  programs  are  outlined  below. 

(Dollars  in  billiofls) 

cSli?e  Yea,rfcon.ple.l... 

C-17  aircraft/NDAA  $11.0        TBO 
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[Oolbn  ii  bdliMs) 


cS^Jwe  Year «  completion 


OOG-51  destroyer _ 10.8  Fiscal  year  2004 

F/A-18  E/F  aircraft „ 55.0  Fiscal  year  2015 

F-22  aircraft 46.0  Fiscal  year  2009 

New  attack  submarine  66.8  TBD 

V-22  tiltrotor  aircraft 49.1  Fiscal  year  2021 

M1A2  tank  upgrade  1.5  Fiscal  year  2003 

MULTINATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Senator  Levin.  Your  testimony  highlights  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Joint 
Warfighting  Center  for  world-wide  joint  exercises  and  joint  simulations.  Are  you 
also  using  that  resource  to  train  commanders  and  staiTs  in  multinational  exercises, 
both  for  combat  and  "operations  other  than  war^ 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Joint  Warfighting  Center  is  continuing  to  mature 
since  its  activation  at  Fort  Monroe.  It  is  indeed  a  valuable  resource  for  training  com- 
manders and  staffs  in  multinational  exercises  and  in  operations  other  than  war. 

The  Joint  Warfighting  Center  has  supported  eight  multinational  exercises,  such 
as:  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS  93  and  94;  KEEN  EDGE  94;  BRAVE  94-1  and  94-2.  The 
Center  is  scheduled  to  support  12  multinational  exercises  through  1996. 

In  the  area  of  operations  other  than  war,  the  Joint  Warfighting  Center  has  sup- 
ported five  exercises  in  the  past  and  is  scheduled  to  support  seven  more  throiigh 
1996.  Additionally,  they  provided  training  to  NATO  exercise  planners  at  NATO 
Computer  Assisted  Exercise  (CAX)  course  begun  last  year. 

Support  provided  by  the  Joint  Warfighting  Center  ranges  from  full  simulation 
support,  to  technical  support,  or  to  role  players.  They  also  provide  expertise  in  exer- 
cise planning,  assessment,  and  afi^r  action  review  processes.  Training  takes  place 
at  the  Center  or  through  distributed  simulation  and  team  visits  to  various  exercise 
locations  throughout  the  world. 

The  Joint  Warfighting  Center  is  truly  a  valuable  asset  in  preparing  our  command- 
ers and  their  staffs  for  a  variety  of  demanding  missions. 

Senator  Levin.  Among  the  new  manuals  published  recently  to  update  doctrine 
was  the  Army's  field  manual  for  Peace  Ooerations  (FM  100-23)  TRADOC  (Army's 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  at  Fort  Monroe)  reports  demand  for  this  manual 
has  been  heavy.  Can  you  tell  us  how  this  manual  is  being  received,  how  it  is  going 
to  improve  the  capability  of  our  troops  to  better  conduct  these  operations  with  fewer 
casualties,  and  whether  its  contents  (for  instance,  on  rules  of  engagement)  have  al- 
ready been  applied  in  Haiti,  Macedonia  or  other  operations? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  training  community  and  the  field  received  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-23  with  enthusiasm.  Although  just  published  in  December  of 
1994,  the  draft  of  this  document  began  circulating  in  1993.  Because  of  the  newness 
of  the  document  we  continue  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  and  update  its  content 
based  on  review  of  peace  operations.  However,  initial  comments  by  forces  involved 
in  peace  operations  remain  lavorable. 

We  believe  the  publication  of  FM  100-23  will  improve  the  capability  of  our  forces 
in  the  conduct  of^  peace  operations.  The  FM  provides  a  baselme  of  concepts,  and 
common  terms  witn  which  to  think  about,  discuss  and  train  forces  for  peace  oper- 
ations. 

The  Montgomery  board  reviewed  UNISOM  II  (United  Nations  in  Somalia)  oper- 
ations using  FM  100-23  as  an  analytic  construct  to  conduct  the  after  action  review. 
In  the  After  Action  Report  for  Operations  Support  Hope,  Lieutenant  General 
Schroeder,  the  JTF  Commander  for  the  operation,  reported  that,  "Our  Doctrine  is 
sound  and  serves  us  well  in  these  types  of  operations.  Publication  of  these  docu- 
ments currently  in  draft  needs  to  be  expedited.  Recommend  that  you  push  the  publi- 
cation of  FM  100-23  .  .  ." 

Since  the  conclusion  of  Operations  Support  Hope,  the  Army  continues  to  institu- 
tionalize the  use  of  FM  100-23  into  Army  training.  Several  of  the  key  institutions 
and  activities  that  use  FM  100-23  include  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 
(JRTC),  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  Army  War  College's 
Peacekeeping  Institute. 

To  date,  JRTC  has  conducted  two  peacekeeping  rotations  that  include  one  rotation 
for  the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  one  for  the  25th  Infantry  Division.  The  brigade 
from  the  25th  that  participated  in  the  second  JRTC  peacekeeping  rotation  siibse- 
quently  deployed  to  Haiti.  The  JRTC  also  used  FM  100-23  to  conduct  training  the 
2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  in  preparation  for  deploying  to  Haiti. 
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FM  100-23,  is  80  new,  peace  operations  Provide  Comfort,  Able  Sentry,  and  Re- 
store Hope  are  used  as  historical  examples.  The  application  of  the  FM  to  these  oper- 
ations provides  a  chicken  and  egg  paradigm.  The  contents  of  the  FM  effected  the 
conduct  of  the  operations,  and  the  operations  helped  the  writers  refine  the  FM. 
TRADOC  will  continue  to  evaluate  peace  operations  and  the  effectiveness  of  FM 
100-23  and  revise  the  FM  as  necessary. 

USING  THE  RESERVES 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Perry  has  said  Guard  ad  Reserve  forces  will  be  used 
more  heavily  in  contingency  operations  (AF  Times,  10/17/94)  and  your  written  testi- 
mony mentions  making  increased  use  of  our  Reserve  components  in  augmenting 
units  committed  to  Operations  Other  Than  War.  In  fact,  a  squadron  of  A-lOs  from 
my  home  State,  a  detachment  from  the  110th  Fighter  Guard  unit  from  Battle  Creek, 
recently  rotated  through  Aviano,  Italy  for  3  months  to  help  NATO  enforce  the  No- 
Fly  Zone  over  Bosnia. 

Reductions  in  unit  strength  were  made  last  year  in  Air  Guard  fighter  units  ad 
more  are  planned  for  this  year  that  would  bring  units  down  to  12  FAA  (Primary 
Aircraft  Authorized).  Aren't  you  concerned  that  units  that  small  would  be 
unsustainable  and  too  inefficient  to  be  called  upon  for  actions  like  a  No-Fly  Zone 
enforcement? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  A-10  units  are  not  downsizing  from 
15  to  12  FAA  like  F-16  units.  The  OA-10  downsize  is  minimal. 

The  proposed  downsizing  of  ANG  F-16  units  from  15  to  12  FAA  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a  core  warfighting  capability  and  the  ability  to  quickly  robust  ANG  forces 
if  required.  Maintaining  ANG  F-16  units  at  15  FAA  within  the  current  Active  duty/ 
ARC  force  mix  (13/7  FWE)  would  require  the  closing  of  five  ANG  fighter  units. 
Rather  than  lose  the  vital  fighter  experience  in  our  units,  ANG  believes  it  is  more 
important  to  preserve  a  units  warfighting  capability  through  its  continued  existence 
ad  operation.  We  will  have  a  small,  cohesive  unit  that  can  robust  to  meet  wartime 
requirements  quicker  and  more  efficiently  than  creating  a  unit  from  scratch.  While 
this  option  increases  peacetime  cost  per  FAA,  it  preserves  flexibility  and  capability 
to  meet  expanded  wartime  requirements. 

Senator  LEVIN.  How  can  we  put  increased  reliance  on  Air  Guard  units  for  such 
duties  without  keeping  them  fully  equipped  and  at  substantial  size. 

Secretary  Perry.  A/OA-10  units  will  remain  fully  equipped  and  at  substantial 
size.  The  A/OA-10  forces  are  not  being  reduced  from  15  to  12  Primary  Aircraft  Au- 
thorized (PAA)  like  the  proposal  for  F-16  units.  A-lOs  in  the  Guard  will  remain  at 
the  current  12  PAA  per  unit;  the  OA-10  downsize  is  minimal. 

The  proposed  downsizing  of  ANG  F-16  units  from  15  to  12  PAA  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a  core  warfighting  capability  and  the  ability  to  quickly  robust  ANG  forces 
if  required.  Maintaining  ANG  F-16  units  at  15  PAA  within  the  current  Active  duty/ 
ARC  force  mix  (13/7  FWE)  would  require  the  closing  of  five  ANG  fighter  units. 
Rather  than  lose  the  vital  fighter  experience  in  our  units,  ANG  believes  it  is  more 
important  to  preserve  a  units  warfighting  capability  through  its  continued  existence 
and  operation.  We  will  have  a  small,  cohesive  unit  that  can  robust  to  meet  wartime 
requirements  quicker  and  more  efficiently  than  creating  a  unit  from  scratch.  While 
this  option  increases  peacetime  cost  per  PAA,  it  preserves  flexibility  and  capability 
to  meet  expanded  wartime  requirements. 

MITITARY-TO-MILITARY  EXCHANGES 

Senator  Levin.  Some  in  Congress  have  challenged  military-to-military  exchange 
programs  as  not  being  a  defense  mission.  You  testified  that,  as  part  of  our  security 
strategy,  we  do  require  assistance  from  our  allies  and  also  require  the  ability  to  con- 
duct coalition  operations,  and  that  military-to-military  programs  are  important  in 
this  context. 

What  funds  does  your  budget  contain  to  facilitate  these  programs  and  maintain 
this  kind  of  defense  cooperation? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  fiscal  year  1996  budgets  for  the  military  Departments  in- 
clude resources  for  the  CINCs  to  pursue  a  wide  range  of  traditional  defense  coopera- 
tion activities  with  military  leaders  in  their  areas  of  jurisdiction.  These  routine  co- 
ordination activities,  which  have  proven  highly  successful,  include  personal  meet- 
ings, joint  exercises,  bilateral  staff  talks,  and  other  staff  visits. 

B-2  BOMBER 

Senator  Levin.  Last  year,  you  opposed  adding  money  to  the  budget  for  buying 
more  B-2  bombers  and  also  for  keeping  the  B-2  production  line  open.  In  a  February 
23,  1994  letter  to  Senator  Diane  Feinstein,  you  wrote: 
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"We  should  recognize  now  that  any  additional  money  added  next  year  to  sustain 
the  B— 2  line  would  be  only  the  tip  of  a  budget  wedge.  The  large  amounts  required 
either  to  buy  more  B-2s  or  to  sustain  the  B-2  production  line  without  producing 
more  planes  would  have  to  be  den  from  more  pressing  military  priorities.  Our  in- 
vestment strategy  over  the  next  few  years  quite  deliberately  protects  military  readi- 
ness by  limiting  weapon  modernization,  and  more  B-2s  as  desirable  as  they  might 
be,  should  not  come  at  the  cost  of  readiness.  Among  defense  modernization  pro- 

grams,  we  have  placed  more  immediate  priority  on  airliil  rather  than  additional 
ombers." 

Is  that  still  your  position,  and  the  position  of  the  Defense  Department? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  Readiness  remains  the  Department's  number  one  priority. 
Additionally,  among  defense  modernization  programs  we  are  placing  a  very  hi^  pri- 
ority on  airlift. 

In  the  case  of  bombers,  they  do  play  a  central  role  in  our  ability  to  support  the 
warfighting  capabilities  of  our  military  forces.  Their  future  is  being  reviewed  as  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  Heavy  Bomber  Force  study.  This  study  will  provide  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  current  bomber  force  and  appropriate  alternatives,  in- 
cluding options  for  additional  B— 2s.  It  will  be  provided  to  Congress  by  April  15, 
1995.  Until  the  study  is  completed  it  would  be  premature  to  state  relative  priorities 
amongst  modernization  programs. 

Senator  LEVIN.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  Department's  position  on  B— 2  if  there 
were  additional  funds  that  became  available  to  the  Department.  Given  the  range  of 
heats  and  risks  you  foresee,  and  the  types  of  conflict  you  expect  the  United  States 
to  have  to  encounter,  do  you  believe  that  20  more  B-2s  would  be  the  highest  priority 
for  additional  combat  capability,  and  worth  the  enormous  expenditure  (roughly  $20 
billion),  when  compared  to  the  many  other  combat  capabilities  that  could  be  pur- 
chased for  the  same  amount  of  money,  whether  in  new  precision  guided  munitions, 
new  naval  capabilities,  additional  sealift  or  airlift,  additional  land  combat  capabili- 
ties (digitization),  new  C^I  capabilities,  etc.?  If  not,  what  funding  priorities  would 
come  ahead  of  20  more  B-2s? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Since  1994,  the  Department  has  made  a  decision  in  our  budgets 
not  to  buy  additional  B-2s.  Affordability  has  been  an  issue.  Future  B-2s  are  being 
reviewed  as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  Heavy  Bomber  Force  study.  When  com- 
pleted, this  study  will  provide  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  current  bomber  force 
and  appropriate  alternatives,  including  options  for  additional  B-2s.  It  will  be  pro- 
vided to  Congress  by  April  15,  1995.  Until  the  study  is  completed,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  state  what  the  Department  would  do  if  additional  funds  were  made  avail- 
able or  what  the  relative  priority  would  be  amongst  other  Department  require- 
ments. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Is  there  any  money  requested  in  this  budget  to  keep  the  B-2  in- 
dustrial base  going?  If  not,  does  that  mean  that  the  Department  continues  to  view 
such  funding  as  unnecessary — even  as  an  option  for  possible  future  purchases  of  ad- 
ditional B-2s? 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  the  Departments  fiscal  year  1996  request  does  not  include 
B-2  industrial  base  funding.  However,  we  have  obligated  the  first  increment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1995  funds  appropriated  to  preserve  the  B-2  industrial  base.  These  funds 
will  protect  the  Department  s  option  to  purchase  additional  B-2s  while  we  conduct 
the  fiscal  year  1995  Heavy  Bomber  Force  study.  If  the  results  of  the  study  indicate 
that  there  is  a  shortfall  in  our  bomber  forces,  we  must  then  determine  if  the  B- 
2  is  the  best  solution  to  this  shortfall.  The  fiscal  year  1995  Heavy  Bomber  Study 
is  due  by  April  15,  1995. 

Senator  Levin.  On  February  7,  Under  Secretary  Paul  Kaminski,  announced  he 
was  releasing  to  several  contractors  funds  Congress  approved  last  year  for  bomber 
"industrial  base  preservation."  He  did  this  even  though  a  mandated  study  of  wheth- 
er additional  bombers  (B-2  or  otherwise)  are  needed  is  due  April  15.  That  study 
could  determine  that  no  additional  B-2  bombers  are  needed,  or  that  another  type 
of  aircraft  could  fill  the  Pentagon's  long-term  strategic  needs,  Mr.  Kaminski  said?. 

Recognizing  that  the  funding  was  provided  by  Congress,  I'm  concerned  that  DOD 
could  be  wasting  $100  million  that  might  have  been  saved  if  you  had  waited  2 
months  for  that  study — April  would  still  be  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Would  it  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  price  of*^  additional  B-2  bombers  if  the 
money  were  not  released  now,  but  awaited  the  conclusion  of  the  report  in  mid-April? 

Were  the  funds  released  in  early  February  because  the  price  for  additional  bomb- 
ers would  increase  if  the  money  was  not  spent  now? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  believe  that  Congress'  intent  is  to  preserve  the  ability  to 
produce  additional  B-2s.  This  effort  is  required  in  order  to  allow  time  to  complete 
the  fiscal  year  1995  Heavy  Bomber  Force  study,  and  for  full  congressional  delioera- 
tions.  By  investing  now  in  B-2  production  preservation,  we  are  accomplishing  three 
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purposes.  First,  we  are  preserving  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  a  B— 2  by  pre- 
cluoing  any  further  reduction  in  B-2  contractor  manpower.  Prior  to  the  preservation 
plan,  approximately  900  contractor  personnel  were  scheduled  to  leave  the  program 
during  the  next  3  months.  Second,  it  allows  for  planning  of  a  "potential"  B— 2  pro- 
duction restart.  Last,  it  minimizes  the  cost  and  schedule  impacts  of  a  future  "poten- 
tial" B— 2  production  buy.  Northrop  Grunrunan  estimated  that  to  defer  the  industrial 
base  funding  release  beyond  mid-January  would  have  increased  the  proposal  costs 
by  approximately  $350  million. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Joseph  Lieberman 

RDT&E  accounts 

Senator  Lieberman.  Secretary  Perry,  looking  at  the  RDT&E  account  over  the 
FYDP,  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  it  is  in  steady  decline  until  fiscal  year  2001.  I 
understand  that  some  of  this  reflects  the  movement  of  the  next  wave  of  critical 
weapons  systems  (F22,  New  Attack  Sub)  from  R&D  into  procurement.  But  is  it  real- 
istic to  expect  with  funding  at  these  levels  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  for- 
ward-looking defense  research  required  to  keep  this  country  ahead  of  all  its  poten- 
tial competitors  with  cutting  edge  technology? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  we  believe  it  is  realistic.  Our  strategy  relies  on  a  strong 
Science  and  Technology  program  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  downsizing,  as  well  as 
guarding  against  technological  surprise.  Among  the  prime  considerations  during  the 
defense  draw-down  process  was  that  readiness  and  military  superiority  could  not  be 
sacrificed.  We  adjusted  our  science  and  technology  focus  to  place  a  stronger  empha- 
sis on  aflbrdability  to  reduce  the  cost  of  system  ownership.  We  also  increased  our 
emphasis  on  advanced  concept  technology  demonstrations  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand and  reduce  the  risk  in  system  development.  And,  last,  we  increased  attention 
to  dual  use  technology  to  further  reduce  cost  by  taking  advantage  of  the  economies 
of  scale  as  well  as  taxing  advantage  of  those  technologies  for  which  the  private  sec- 
tor is  clearly  in  the  lead.  What  you  have  noticed  in  the  RDT&E  accounts  is  by  de- 
sign. We  have  maintained  a  relatively  robust  science  and  technology  program  which 
we  believe  provides  the  foundation  to  keep  this  country  ahead  of  all  its  potential 
competitors  with  cutting  edge  technology.  It  is  this  approach  that  has  permitted  us 
to  reduce  the  overall  RDT&E  accounts  and  maintain  a  state  of  readiness  and  mili- 
tary superiority. 

technology  reinve^ment  project 

Senator  LIEBERMAN.  General  Shalikashvili,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
about  the  shape  of  the  world  and  the  threats  to  our  national  security  which  we  will 
see  in  the  next  century.  I  note  in  your  prepared  statement  you  spoke  of  the  battle- 
field revolution  which  we,  in  fact,  have  ignited  with  our  doctrinal  and  technological 
innovations."  But  no  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  what  sorts  of  innovations  will 
take  place  in  the  future  or  what  will  be  required  for  the  United  States  to  stay  ahead 
of  our  potential  adversaries — adversaries  who  may  be  able  to  exploit  technology  as 
well  as  we  do.  Thus,  I  wonder  if  you  share  my  concerns  about  funding  cuts  that 
have  been  proposed  for  ARPA  (the  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency).  I  have  heard 
talk  of  cuts  as  high  as  $3.5  billion  over  the  FYDP.  In  the  House,  the  supplemental 
which  has  been  marked  up  has  already  slashed  half  a  billion  dollars  from  fiscal  year 
1995  for  programs  focused  on  the  development  of  defense  technology.  Would  you 
comment  on  these  proposed  cuts? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  ap-ee  that  ARPA's  proven  ability  to  deliver  leading  edge 
technology  is  crucial  to  meeting  our  long-term  military  objectives.  It  is  essentiafly 
an  investment  in  our  future.  Since  its  inception,  as  a  response  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Sputnik,  ARPA  has  been  extremely  successful  in  helping  to  guarantee  the 
technical  superiority  of  the  U.S.  military.  Its  accomplishments  include  investments 
in  networking,  which  led  to  the  Internet,  stealth  technology,  and  most  recently, 
Joint  STARS,  which  was  used  successfully  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  any  efforts  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  that  agency. 

The  cuts  you  referred  to  in  fiscal  year  1995  essentially  eliminate  the  Technology 
Reinvestment  Project.  As  I  have  previously  said,  this  is  a  very  cost  effective  use  of 
Defense  funds.  And  ARPA,  because  of  its  history  and  expertise  in  dual  use  innova- 
tion, is  exactly  the  organization  that  should  lead  this  new  approach.  I  expect  over 
the  next  several  years  to  see  this  new  approach  transferred  and  embedded  in  the 
services.  But  for  now,  reductions  in  that  program  will  have  a  long  term,  negative 
impact  on  DOD's  technology  readiness. 
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Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  technological  innovation  is  occurring  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  that  it  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  keep  up  with  them.  Isn't  it  true  that 
the  DOD  has  increasingly  come  to  rely  on  innovation  from  the  private  sector  rather 
than  its  own  laboratories?  Isn't  the  Department  engaged  in  exploiting  civilian  tech- 
nologies for  defense  applications  through  public/private  cooperative  efforts?  Do  you 
share  my  concerns  that  if  we  don't  take  advantage  of  civilian  innovation,  our  com- 
petitors will  and  we  will  be  placed  at  a  significant  disadvantage  in  defense  tech- 
nology? Won't  the  cuts  which  are  being  proposed  by  some  critics  of  programs  like 
the  Technology  Reinvestment  Program  (TOP)  have  significant  impact  on  our  ability 
to  maintain  the  technological  edge  which  is  critical  to  our  future  readiness?  What 
do  you  see  as  the  implications  of  decreasing  the  Department's  access  to  civilian  tech- 
nology? 

Secretary  PERRY.  For  many  critical  defense  technologies,  the  pressures  of  global 
competition  have  stimulated  faster  exploitation  by  the  commercial  sector  than  by  de- 
fense. This  is  particularly  true  for  information  technologies  such  as  computing  and 
telecommunications.  And  where  the  commercial  sector  becomes  involved,  the  tech- 
nology is  not  only  more  capable  but  it  is  less  expensive,  two  good  reasons  for  the 
military  to  leverage  commercial  markets. 

But  our  current  acquisition  system  has  not  evolved  in  a  way  that  can  effectively 
provide  this  leverage.  That  is  why  programs  like  the  TRP  are  so  important  to  us. 
They  represent  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  do  business,  without  which  our 
military  could  well  be  denied  access  to  technology  available  to  every  other  military 
on  the  open  market.  That  is  not  acceptable. 

SUBMARINE  PROGRAM 

Senator  LiebermaN.  Secretary  Perry,  the  administration's  Bottom-Up  Review 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  minimum  of  45-55  attack  submarines  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  in  future  years.  The  Review  further  concluded  that  to 
g reserve  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  manufacture  submarines,  the  United 
tates  should  maintain  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards.  Newport  News  Shipyard  was 
designated  to  build  surface  ships,  and  specifically  aircraft  carriers,  and  Electric  Boat 
was  to  build  submarines.  If  Congress  were  to  require  the  DOD  to  compete  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  attack  submarines,  what  impact  would  this  decision  have  on  program 
costs?  What  impact  would  it  have  on  the  program  schedule?  What  other  costs  and 
risks  would  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  competition? 

Secretary  Perry.  If  Congress  were  to  require  a  competition  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN)  it  could  significantly  impact  the  program  cost 
and  schedule.  Additional  costs  would  be  incurred  to  prepare  a  design  package  suit- 
able for  competition.  In  addition,  there  would  be  greater  Government  involvement 
in  structuring  a  fair  competition.  If  such  a  competition  also  resulted  in  one  nuclear 
capable  shipyard  for  both  submarines  and  surface  ships,  the  NSSN  lead  ship  would 
be  delayed  from  2  to  3  years  in  delivery.  Finally  if  the  Newport  News  shipyard  were 
to  win  there  would  be  significant  cost  increases  to  the  Seawolf  submarines  still  in 
construction  at  Electric  Boat  Shipyard  and  would  probably  preclude  any  future  com- 
petition for  submarines. 

trident  II  submarine  procurement 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program  was  conducted  as  a  sole-source  acquisition  program  over  a  17  year 
period.  What  was  the  impact  of  this  sole  source  acquisition  on  the  outcome  of  the 
program? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Although  the  award  of  ship  construction  contracts  has  been  to 
a  single  source,  the  acquisition  plan  has  not  been  strictly  a  sole  source  program.  The 
initial  construction  contract  for  the  lead  ship  was  competitively  awarded  from  pro- 
posals solicited  from  Newport  News  Snipbuilding  and  Dry-dock  Company 
(NNews)and  General  Dynamics  Electric  Boat  Division.  The  lead  ship  contract  and 
the  following  contracts  for  the  next  12  ships  were,  however,  awarded  to  Electric 
Boat.  Consequently,  the  greatest  impact  of  the  sole  source  acquisition  of  Trident 
Submarines  was  that  the  prime  contractor  was  able  to  plan  the  capital  expenditures 
and  personnel  management  to  efficiently  develop  the  product  line.  Anticipating  that 
there  was  a  stable  construction  schedule  of  future  snips.  Electric  Boat  effectively 
trained  a  stable  workforce.  Therefore,  the  construction  yard  was  able  to  fully 
achieve  the  benefits  of  projected  learning  curve  improvements  in  a  shorter  time  pe- 
riod. The  direct  labor  man-hours  decreased  from  over  24  million  on  the  U.S.S.  Onio 
(SSBN  726)  when  delivered  to  the  Navy  in  1981  to  about  12  million  man-hours  for 
the  U.S.S.  Alaska  (SSBN  732)  in  1986.  Thus,  the  labor  hours  decreased  by  50  per- 
cent over  7  ships  in  just  5  years,  significantly  driving  down  the  costs.  Meanwhile, 
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the  Navy,  in  order  to  maintain  leverage  against  potential  cost  escalation,  solicited 
and  awarded  the  Post  Shakedown  Availabilities  (PSA)  of  U.S.S.  Michigan  (SSBN 
727)  to  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  and  U.S.S.  Alaska  (SSBN  732)  to  NNews  to 
provide  competitive  shipyards  with  knowledge  of  Trident  submarines.  Additionally, 
the  Navy  competitively  awarded  the  construction  contract  for  U.S.S.  Nebraska 
(SSBN  739)  to  further  justify  costs. 

SUBMARINE  PROGRAM 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  procurement  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine 
is  currently  projected  at  one  in  fiscal  year  1998,  one  in  flscal  year  2000,  then  two 
in  fiscal  year  2002.  What  would  be  the  cost  effectiveness  of  competing  this  procure- 
ment at  the  rate  of  one-half  ship  per  year?  What  implications  would  such  competi- 
tion have  on  the  fundamental  decision  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  that  maintenance 
of  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards  is  in  the  national  interest? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Competition  prior  to  achieving  low  rate  production  (before  fiscal 
year  2002)  could  significantly  impact  the  cost  and  schedule  of  the  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine (NSSN)  Program.  If  such  a  competition  resulted  in  one  nuclear  capable  ship- 
yard for  both  submarines  and  surface  ships,  the  NSSN  near  term  acquisition  cost 
would  increase  and  construction  of  the  lead  ship  would  be  significantly  delayed.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  would  result  in  significant  cost  increases  to  the  Seawolf  submarines 
currently  under  construction  at  Electric  Boat  Shipyard.  The  Department  has  not  yet 
evaluated  the  effects  of  competing  the  NSSN  after  fiscal  year  2002. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  a  recent  GAO  report  assessed  the  Navy's 
plans  to  incorporate  lessons  learned  from  prior  submarine  programs,  particularly 
the  Seau;o//"  (SSN-21)  program,  into  the  design  and  construction  of  the  New  Attack 
Submarine.  One  of  the  results  of  this  assessment  was  that  the  Navy  may  be  able 
to  avoid  some  design  and  construction  costs  and  schedule  delays  by  contracting  with 
a  single  shipyard  to  both  design  and  construct  the  lead  submarine.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  this  conclusion? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  BUR  decision  to  design  and  build  the  NSSN  at  Electric 
Boat  is  in  agreement  with  the  GAO  conclusion  that  the  lead  NSSN  should  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  one  shipyard. 

JOINT  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  (Jeneral  Shalikashvili,  you  refer  in  your  prepared  statement 
to  the  importance  of  the  Joint  Professional  Military  Education  (JPME)  Program.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  do  you  exercise  oversight  of  the  professional 
military  education  in  all  the  services  or  only  Joint  Schools?  Have  you  examined  the 
Professional  Military  Education  Programs  of  each  of  the  Services  to  ensure  they  are 
adequately  funded.  Are  all  of  the  Colleges  funded  at  the  same  relative  levels  (taking 
into  account  the  different  size  of  the  services)?  In  this  regard,  please  provide  for  the 
record  information  for  each  of  the  War  Colleges  or  equivalent  educational  experi- 
ences: (1)  Total  budget  for  the  college  (note  breakdown  by  major  cost  category);  (2) 
number  of  students  attending  per  year  broken  down  by  service  or  agency;  (3)  num- 
ber of  faculty  assigned  broken  down  by  civilian  and  military  (note  any  department 
detailees);  (4)  non-U.S.  students;  (5)  any  reimbursement  for  non-U.S.  students  and 
non-DOD  students;  and  (6)  associated  costs  with  operating  each  of  the  War  Colleges. 
Please  also  explain  any  significant  differences  which  might  exist  among  the  colleges 
in  such  matters  as  student-faculty  ratios,  travel  budgets,  cost  per  student,  etc.  How 
many  military  officers  are  credited  with  War  College  education  for  "equivalent  expe- 
riences" such  as  fellowships?  How  do  these  officers  get  their  joint  training? 

General  ShalIKASHVILI.  Section  663  of  Title  10,  U.S.C,  charges  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  oversight  responsibility  for  military  education.  The  Chainhan  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  provides  advice  and  assistance  for  Joint  Professional  Military 
Education  (JPME).  Direct  oversight  for  Joint  Professional  Military  Education 
(JPME)  was  delegated  to  the  Chairman  in  1990.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  exercises  oversight  for  joint  education  in  all  service  schools  and  the  joint 
schools  of  National  Defense  University  because  Goldwater-Nichols  mandated  joint 
education  as  a  part  of  all  officer  Professional  Military  Education.  The  Chairman  is 
responsible  for  formulating  policies  to  coordinate  all  military  education.  The  Chair- 
man does  not  exercise  fiscal  oversight  over  any  of  the  institutions  since  each  is  fund- 
ed by  its  host  service  or  designated  executive  agent.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  the  resource  proponent  for  the  National  Defense  University. 

Budget  data  for  the  war  colleges  within  the  cognizance  of  the  services  should  be 
obtained  from  the  respective  services.  Information  concerning  the  colleges  for  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  resource  proponent  follows: 
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BUDGET  (*  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  UNIVERSITY  (NDU)  COSTS  INCLUDE  ALL  COMPONENT  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  FORT 

McNAIR  CAMPUS) 

(Oollan  ia  niUioas] 

H$c4l  year 

School  

1995  1996  1997  1998  1999  2000  2001 

OtM: 

NDU* $30.3  $30.1  $30.7  $29.0  $28.5  $28.5  $28.5 

AFSC  7.9  9.3  9.8  8.3  8.3  8.5  8.7 

OP: 

NOU*  0  0  3.7  2.7  0  0  0 

AFSC  0  0  10.0  0  0  0  0 

MILCON:        -'■"'         "^'■■'^' 

NOU*  0  8  6.9  0  0  0  0 

AFSC  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

*  NAWfC  faculty  also  supports  the  College  of  Naval  Commaad  and  Staff,  an  inlcfniediatt  level  school. 

The  following  student  enrollment  by  service/category  for  academic  year  1995-1996 
includes  students  assigned  to  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  National  War 
College,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  Senior  Phase  II,  Army  War  College,  Naval  War 
College,  Air  War  College,  and  Marine  Corps  War  CoUege: 

Seivive/Cate{oiy  CAF  NWC  AFSC  AWC  NAVWC  AIRWC  MCWC 

ARMY 

NAVY 

USAF 

USMC 

USCG  

CIV 

The  following  faculty  by  service/category  for  academic  year  1995-1996  includes 
faculty  assigned  to  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  National  War  College, 
Army  War  College,  Naval  War  College,  Air  War  College,  and  Marine  Corps  War  Col- 
lege (Faculty  supporting  AFSC  Senior  Phase  II  is  not  included  because  the  Senior 
Program  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  overall  mission  at  AFSC-  and  cannot  be  iso- 
lated.): 

SeivKre/Categoty  ICAF  NWC  AWC  NAVWC  AIRWC  MCWC 

ARMY  11                  8  103  8                  2  1 

NAVY 8                 5  5  39                 3  0 

USAF  12                 8  9  8               41  1 

USMC 2                 12  6  3  2 

USCG 10  0  110 

CIV 36               26  73  35               28  1 

INT 10  0  12  0 

The  following  identifies  international  student  enrollment,  academic  year  1995- 
1996,  for  students  attending  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  National  War 
College,  Armed  Forces  Stall  College  Senior  Phase  II,  Army  War  College,  Naval  War 
College,  Air  War  College,  and  Marine  Corps  War  College: 
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43 

21 

221 

32 

20 

I 

44 

30 

39 

9 

105 

15 

1 

59 

41 

24 

21 

25 

159 

1 

11 

12 

6 

10 

27 

5 

6 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

68 

41 

0 

20 

10 

10 

0 

Catefoty 

ICAF 

NWC 

AFSC 

AWC 

NAVWC 

AIRWC 

MCWC 

INTL  ... 

15 

11 

6 

39 

35 

40 

0 

The  Military  Education  Policy  Document  (MEPD),  CM-16 18-93,  dated  23  March 
1993  sets  the  goal  for  student/faculty  ratios  at  senior  service  colleges  (war  colleges) 
at  3.5  to  1.  All  schools  are  at  or  near  this  goal.  No  significant  differences  are  noted. 

The  number  of  military  officers  credited  with  war  college  education  for  "equivalent 
experience"  by  fellowships  at  other  that  PME  institutions  is  64  for  this  academic 
year  from  all  services.  Our  experience  is  that  these  programs  provide  the  select  few 
officers  a  rich  opportunity  to  learn  national  security  policy  and  critical  national  is- 
sues from  a  non-DOD  point  of  view.  Following  this  education  many  officers  are  as- 
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signed  to  areas  that  will  directly  benefit  from  the  education.  Others  will  be  selected 
for  key  leadership  and  commana  assignments  followed  by  similar  staff  duties. 

Should  these  officers  be  selected  to  be  Joint  Specialty  Oflicers,  they  are  required 
to  attend  a  Joint  Transition  Course  and  the  12  week  Phase  II  joint  education  pro- 
gram at  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  This  ensures  they  are  properly  educated  and 
{trepared  to  operate  in  a  joint  environment  and  fully  understand  joint  warfighting. 
n  essence,  there  is  great  benefit  to  the  Department  by  having  a  small  number  of 
highly  qualified  and  selected  officers  attend  non-DOD  institutions.  They  greatly  en- 
rich the  mix  of  senior  level  decisionmakers  making  critical  analysis  and  rec- 
ommendations dealing  in  National  Security  and  National  Military  Strategy. 

Senator  Lieberman.  General. Shalikashvili,  what  steps  are  you  taking  to  ensure 
that  ^ointness"  is  taught,  exercised,  and  "ingrained  in  students  at  each  of  the  War 
Colleges?  Are  you  satisfied  that  students  graduating  from  each  college  are  equally 
as  well  prepared  to  operate  effectively  in  a  joint  environment  as  their  peers  from 
the  other  colleges?  Which  colleges  are  most  successful  in  teaching  jointness?  Which 
colleges  are  not  as  successful? 

General  Shalikashvili.  In  1989,  all  intermediate  and  senior  service  and  joint 
PME  institutions  were  initially  certified  for  teaching  joint  education.  In  1990,  the 
first  Military  Education  Policy  Document  (MEPD)  was  published  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  Services  and  the  National  Defense  University  including  joint  learning 
areas  and  objectives,  as  well  as  educational  standards.  Since  that  time,  each  pro- 
gram has  undergone  a  detailed  Process  for  Accreditation  of  Joint  Education  (PAJE) 
which  entailed  a  cross-service  peer  review  guided  by  the  Joint  Staff  and  reviewed 
by  an  executive  committee  of  DOD  and  civilian  educational  experts.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recently  sponsored  a  Joint  Professional  Military  Edu- 
cation Review  Panel  to  assess  the  ability  of  the  Professional  Military  Education  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  The  panel  observed  that  "jointness"  is  well  inte- 
grated into  both  the  intermediate  and  senior  levels  of  Professional  Military  Edu- 
cation. 

AU  colleges  are  successfully  producing  high  quality  officers  prepared  for  assign- 
ments to  a  joint  environment.  Joint  education  is  only  one  of  many  factors  that  im- 
pact on  an  officer's  ability  to  perform  in  a  joint  environment.  Today's  operational 
environment  offers  many  opportunities  for  jomt  training,  exercises,  and  deployments 
that  inculcate  joint  values  even  before  an  officer  may  formally  participate  in  Profes- 
sional Military  Education  at  the  intermediate  and  senior  levels.  Although  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement,  the  Process  for  Accreditation  of  Joint  Education  has 
validated  that  all  schools  are  currently  meeting  all  learning  areas  and  objectives  for 
joint  education  outlined  in  the  Military  Education  Policy  Document  as  well  as,  ro- 
Dust  education  standards.  Programs  are  constantly  reviewed  and  curricula  revised 
to  ensure  relevancy  as  the  operational  environment  changes. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:46  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 

COMMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES, 

Washington,  DC. 

UNIFIED  COMMANDERS  ON  THEIR  MILITARY 
STRATEGIES  AND  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:29  a.m.,  in  room  SR- 
222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  Lott,  Coats,  Kempthorne,  Hutchison,  Santorum,  Nunn, 
Exon,  Levin,  Bingaman,  Glenn,  Robb,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Donald  A. 
Deline,  general  counsel. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L. 
Brownlee,  Lucia  M.  Chavez,  Thomas  G.  Moore,  Joseph  G.  Pallone, 
Steven  C.  Saulnier,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  Richard  D.  DeBobes, 
counsel;  Richard  E.  Combs,  Jr.,  John  W.  Douglass,  William  E. 
Hoehn,  Jr.,  Michael  J.  McCord,  and  Julie  K.  Rief,  professional  staff 
members. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Menge  Crawford,  Pamela  L.  Farrell, 
Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  and  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Grayson  F.  Winterling 
and  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistants  to  Senator  Warner;  James  M. 
Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator  Cohen;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant 
to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats; 
Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Kempthorne;  Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to  Senator 
Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  An- 
drew W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  David  A.  Lewis,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator 
Kennedy;  Edward  McGaffigan,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator  Bingaman; 
Suzanne  M.  McKenna  and  John  P.  Stevens,  assistants  to  Senator 
Glenn;  C.  Richard  D'Amato  and  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistants  to  Sen- 
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ator  Byrd;  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman;  and 
Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  while  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  your  fault,  we  did  not 
receive  your  statements  until  yesterday  afternoon.  I  want  to  put 
the  Department  on  notice  that,  unless  we  receive  these  statements 
at  least  48  hours  in  advance,  I  will  be  inclined  to  delay  future  hear- 
ings to  achieve  the  requisite  time  required,  or  we  may  simply  can- 
cel and  subsequently  reschedule  the  hearings. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  convenes 
this  morning  to  begin  a  series  of  hearings  with  our  Nation's  com- 
batant commanders. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  European  Command  and  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe;  Gen.  J.H.  Binford  Peay,  III,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command;  and  Gen.  John  J. 
Sheehan,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command. 

Each  has  previously  appeared  before  this  committee  in  some  ca- 
pacity. They  are  all  well  known  to  this  committee.  We  have  great 
respect  for  them  and  appreciate  their  dedication  and  service  to  our 
Nation. 

Each  year,  the  committee  hears  from  our  Nation's  top  field  com- 
manders to  learn  first-hand  their  perspectives  on  the  situation  in 
their  region  or  command.  This  year,  we  have  reordered  the  se- 
quence so  that  the  combatant  commanders'  testimony  comes  before 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  and  the  service  Chiefs. 
This  change  reflects  our  concerns  regarding  the  status  of  our  forces 
in  the  field.  The  committee  is  concerned  that  the  Defense  budget 
has  been  cut  too  deeply  and  the  administration's  proposed  cuts  will 
further  damage  the  readiness  and  future  capabilities  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  high  operational  tempo  experi- 
enced by  our  military  services  over  the  past  2  years  and  the  fre- 
quency and  types  of  operations  in  which  our  military  forces  are 
now  so  frequently  involved.  I  am  personally  concerned  that  we  are 
wearing  out  our  military  personnel  and  equipment  and  are  wasting 
valuable  time  and  resources  on  operations  in  which  we  have  little 
or  no  vital  national  security  interests. 

Our  forces  are  distracted  from  doing  the  necessary  training  to 
maintain  a  keen  fighting  edge.  The  Department  is  neglecting  the 
modernization  necessary  to  our  future  military  capabilities  and  is 
creating  conditions  for  our  military  personnel  and  their  families 
that  will  cause  us  to  lose  the  service  of  many  of  our  finest  profes- 
sionals. 

Each  of  the  commanders  here  with  us  today  has  troops  currently 
engaged  in  some  type  of  operation  or  has  had  an  operation  ongoing 
in  the  past  several  months. 

General  Joulwan  still  has  forces  involved  in  protecting  the  Kurds 
in  Northern  Iraq  and  is  deeply  involved  in  NATO's  operations  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia, 
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General  Peay  has  forces  poised  now  to  assist  in  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  forces  from  Somalia.  Only  last  fall,  he  presided 
over  a  major  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  in  response  to  the  southward  movement  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's forces  which,  once  again,  threatened  Kuwait  and  the  other 
nations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

General  Sheehan's  command  continues  operations  in  Haiti  and  is 
involved  in  relocating  the  Cuban  immigrants  currently  in  Panama 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base,  Cuba. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  address  the  missions  assigned  to  your 
respective  commands  and  the  military  strategy  you  have  formu- 
lated to  achieve  your  command's  missions.  The  committee  is  also 
interested  in  whether  the  forces  and  capabilities  assigned  or  avail- 
able to  your  command  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  your  missions. 

We  would  also  appreciate  hearing  from  each  of  you  regarding  the 
state  of  readiness  of  the  imits  assigned  to  your  command  or  des- 
ignated by  war  plans  to  come  under  your  command  in  time  of  war. 
Also,  please  discuss  the  effects  of  the  operational  tempo  or  any 
other  readiness  issues  which  might  affect  the  readiness  of  your 
command. 

Again,  I  want  to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  tes- 
timony. 

Senator  Robb,  do  you  have  any  opening  statement  today? 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  an  open- 
ing statement.  I  think  you  have  covered  the  waterfront,  and  I  think 
having  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  these  three  CINCs  this  morn- 
ing and  the  two  remaining  CINCs  on  Thursday  ought  to  g^ve  this 
committee  a  very  thorough  overview  of  where  we  stand  and  some 
of  the  challenges  that  are  facing  us. 

I  look  forward  to  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  start  with  General  Joulwan. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GEORGE  A.  JOULWAN,  USA, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  EUROPEAN  COMMAND 

General  Joulwan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Robb.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  United 
States  European  Command.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  provide 
my  perspective  on  the  EUCOM  theater  of  operations,  a  theater  that 
spans  Europe,  parts  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  North  Afri- 
can littoral,  and  Subsaharan  Africa,  83  coimtries  and  13  million 
square  miles. 

At  the  outset,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  thank  this  committee  and 
particularly  you  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  EUCOM  and 
their  families  for  your  support  of  our  efforts  in  Europe  and  NATO, 
as  well  as  in  our  area  of  responsibility  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  for  a  brief  regional  update  and 
threat  assessment,  the  missions  we  are  conducting  or  must  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct,  and  the  military  strategy  formulated  to  achieve 
EUCOM's  missions. 

You  also  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  state  of  readiness  of  the 
force  and  provide  an  assessment  of  the  situation  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  in  Northern  Iraq. 
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I  have  a  prepared  statement  addressing  those  questions  and,  if 
you  concur,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter  it  into  the  record 
and  then  briefly  summarize  by  making  a  few  points. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  That  is  satisfactory. 

General  Joulwan.  The  first  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  make 
clear  that  a  U.S.  forward  deployed  force  in  Europe  is  clearly  in  the 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States.  Twice  in  this  century,  we  have 
fought  wars  in  Europe.  Millions  of  people  were  killed  and  trillions 
of  dollars  were  spent  in  the  prosecution  and  aftermath  of  these 
wars. 

What  has  kept  the  peace  and  prevented  another  war  in  Europe 
for  the  past  50  years  has  been  the  strength  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  the  leadersnip  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  tearing 
down  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  collapse  of 
communism  in  1989  and  1990  were  tremendous  accomplishments 
but  did  not  eliminate  the  need  for  U.S.  involvement  in  Europe.  We 
have  not  yet,  to  use  an  old  infantryman's  phrase,  consolidated  on 
the  objective.  The  challenge  now  is  to  define  a  strategy  that  can 
protect  the  U.S.  and  allied  interests  in  Europe  and  consolidate  the 
l^ains  for  democracy.  In  my  opinion,  the  consolidation  for  democracy 
in  Europe  will  take  a  strategy  of  engagement  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  the  one  that  led  to  the  historic  events  of  1989-1990. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  related  to  the  first,  which  is 
that  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place,  as  evidenced  by  events  in 
Bosnia  and  Chechnya.  As  I  said  to  you  last  year  and  confirm  again 
this  year,  the  EUCOM  area  of  responsibility  is  a  theater  in  conflict 
as  well  as  a  theater  in  transition. 

At  one  point  in  the  last  year,  we  were  engaged  in  five  lesser  re- 
gional contingencies  and  preparing  for  two  more,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged with  our  allies,  who  bear  much  of  the  burden.  All  contin- 
gency operations  put  troops  in  harm's  way.  Equally  important  is 
that  these  contingencies  need  to  be  properly  resourced  or  else  we 
take  it  out  of  hide,  and  the  readiness  and  quality  of  life  for  the 
troops  suffer. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  these  ongoing  operations. 

Provide  Comfort  is  a  humanitarian  relief  operation  for  the  people 
of  Northern  Iraq.  In  April,  we  will  celebrate  4  years  of  operations. 
Provide  Comfort  is  in  support  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 688,  and  it  is  based  out  of  Incirlik,  Turkey. 

The  United  States  is  joined  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Turkey  to  provide  aircraft  and  material  support.  Most  important, 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  over  the  past  4  years  of  Provide 
Comfort  operations. 

In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  we  are  engaged  in  several  operations 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations.  While  there  is  no  unity  of  com- 
mand, we  do  attempt  to  achieve  unity  of  purpose. 

Deny  Flight  and  Sharp  Guard  are  NATO  led  operations  in  sup- 
port of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions.  Over  200  NATO  aircraft 
are  committed  to  Deny  Flight,  with  a  mission  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  Bosnia  from  air  attack.  Fifty  thousand  sorties  have  been  flown 
to  date.  NATO  also  provides  close  air  support  and  air  strikes  when 
requested  by  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia. 

Sharp  Guard  is  a  NATO-Western  European  Union  operation  in 
the  Adriatic,  enforcing  a  U.N.  embargo  against  the  former  Yugo- 
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slavia.  Thousands  of  ships  have  been  challenged  and  hundreds 
boarded  and  diverted. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  NATO  is  operational  and  NATO  is 
out  of  area.  Most  important,  the  European  nations  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  forces  for  both  operations. 

Able  Sentry  is  a  contingent  of  about  500  American  Army  troops 
in  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia.  These  troops  join 
U.N.  forces  from  the  Nordic  countries  and  are  a  clear  signal  of  U.S. 
resolve  to  contain  the  conflict  in  Bosnia. 

Provide  Promise  is  a  multinational  operation  led  bv  the  United 
States,  supplying  food,  medicine,  and  supplies  to  the  people  of 
Bosnia.  These  heroic  troops  face  great  danger  as  they  carry  out 
their  air-land  and  air-drop  missions.  Again,  thousands  of  lives  have 
been  saved  by  Provide  Promise  humanitarian  operations. 

Now  although  no  decision  has  yet  been  made  by  the  U.N.,  NATO 
is  also  preparing  for  the  possible  withdrawal  of  U.N.  forces  from 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  This  is  prudent  planning  and  absolutely  es- 
sential if  NATO  is  to  be  successful  and  creditable  if  called  upon. 

Last  summer,  the  European  Command  conducted  a  short  notice 
emergency  deployment  to  Rwanda  and  Goma,  Zaire,  called  Oper- 
ation Support  Hope.  Within  72  hours  of  the  execute  order  from  the 
President,  EUCOM  forward  deployed  troops  had  established  a  lo- 
gistics and  communications  network  in  Europe  and  Central  Africa. 
Water  purification  units,  engineers,  and  medics  stationed  in  Grer- 
many  deployed  3,600  miles  and  immediately  provided  fresh  water 
and  sanitation  to  the  Rwandan  refugees.  Within  a  week,  the  death 
toll  went  from  a  high  of  6,000  a  day  to  less  than  500  and,  in  30 
days,  to  less  than  200. 

By  their  quick  action  and  because  of  their  high  state  of  training 
and  readiness,  these  units  stopped  the  dying  and  saved  a  genera- 
tion of  Rwandans.  Equally  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
emergency  was  over,  EUCOM  smoothly  transferred  operation  to 
the  U.N.  and  nongovernmental  agencies  and  in  60  days  redeployed 
out  of  the  area.  There  was  not  one  U.S.  troop  fatality  during  Oper- 
ation Support  Hope. 

I  believe  much  can  be  learned  from  this  operation  and  can  be  ap- 
plied if  and  when  we  work  again  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  have  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  Europe  whole  and  free  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals. 

In  1994,  we  went  from  theory  to  practice  in  an  engagement  strat- 
egy with  former  adversaries.  Under  the  military  cooperation  pro- 
gn^ams,  both  bilateral  and  multinational,  g^eat  progress  has  been 
made.  Bilaterally,  we  have  had  an  exercise  in  Russia  with  Russian 
troops  and  participated  in  three  NATO  sponsored  Partnership  for 
Peace  exercises.  This  year,  there  will  be  at  least  20  other  exercises 
with  our  new  partners. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Excuse  me  just  a  minute. 

Senator  Warner,  will  you  preside  for  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  Please  continue. 

General  Joulwan.  This  year,  there  will  be  at  least  20  exercises 
with  our  new  partners,  and  the  number  of  partners  continues  to 
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grow.  The  total  is  now  25,  to  include  the  nonaligned  nations  of 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Austria.  In  my  U.S.  hat,  we  graduated  the 
first  class  of  73  mid-level  officers  previously  from  the  former  War- 
saw Pact  countries  from  the  George  C.  Marshall  Center,  located  in 
Germany. 

Again,  this  is  an  engagement  strategy,  a  deterrent  strategy,  with 
the  intended  outcome  for  achieving  stability  in  Europe  with 
progress  toward  democracy.  Your  continued  support  of  the  Mar- 
shall Center  plus  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  payoff  is  high. 

Also,  we  need  to  stay  involved  in  NATO  as  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  adjust  to  the  post-Cold  War  period,  and  not  only  with 
U.S.  resources  but  primarily  U.S.  leadership  and  involvement.  Both 
are  needed  as  NATO  adapts  its  structure  and  functions.  NATO  has 
served  us  well  in  the  past.  It  is  vital  for  stability  and  security  in 
the  future,  and  we  need  to  stay  engaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  point  is,  given  the  myriad  of  missions 
facing  the  European  Command,  the  morale  and  readiness  of  the 
force  remains  high.  We  train  across  the  entire  conflict  spectrum, 
from  peace  support  operations  like  Rwanda  to  mid-intensity  war- 
fare such  as  Desert  Storm.  But  we  are  stretched  thin. 

This  year's  budget  fixes  several  deficiencies  from  last  year,  as 
will  the  much  needed  supplemental.  This  year,  we  hope  to  stabilize 
the  force  in  Europe  at  about  100,000  troops,  down  from  314,000 
just  5  years  ago.  We  have  conducted  this  unprecedented  drawdown 
with  the  most  active  OPTEMPO  since  World  War  II. 

I  also  need  to  state  for  the  record  the  enormous  role  being  played 
in  EUCOM's  area  of  responsibility  by  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  Air 
Guard  units  supplement  air  crews  in  Operations  Deny  Flight,  Pro- 
vide Promise,  and  Provide  Comfort.  Army  Reservists  participated 
in  Operation  Support  Hope  in  Rwanda.  Marine  Reservists  will  take 
part  in  an  operation  in  Albania  this  summer.  State  Reservists  are 
aligned  with  many  of  our  new  partners  and  are  establishing  links 
of  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

For  example,  South  Carolina  is  aligned  with  Albania,  Indiana 
with  Slovakia,  Texas  with  the  Czech  Republic,  Michigan  with  Lat- 
via, and  Ohio  with  Hungary. 

Clearly,  we  are  a  total  force  in  Europe,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
great  role  being  played  by  the  Reserve  component.  It  truly  is  one 
team/one  fight. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  cooperation  with  the  other  two  CINCs 
at  this  table  is  superb.  I  initiated  Unified  Command  staff  talks 
with  both  of  them  and  the  quality  of  our  cooperation  could  not  be 
better.  Troops  coming  from  ACOM  are  trained  to  Mission  Essential 
Task  List  (METL)  and  to  standard.  CENTCOM  and  EUCOM  co- 
ordinate across  their  boundary  often  and  smoothly. 

Today,  I  have  a  Germany-based  U.S.  Air  defense  battalion  in 
CENTuOM's  area  of  responsibility  and  several  helicopters  all 
under  the  operational  command  of  General  Peay.  Likewise  in 
Rwanda  last  year,  he  provided  forces  rapidly  to  EUCOM,  and  I  am 
in  a  support  role  for  his  ongoing  operation  in  Somalia.  Our  joint 
doctrine  works.  We  have  much  yet  to  do,  but  we  have  come  a  long 
way,  and  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  maintain  quality  as  we  reduce 
the  force.  Strategic  lift  in  the  C-17  and  fast  sealift  are  essential  for 
rapid  deployment  and  agility,  and,  given  the  uncertainty  and  insta- 
bility in  my  theater,  we  need  to  focus  on  START  and  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  as  well  as  on  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Theater  missile  defense  with  our  allies  is  both  prudent  and  nec- 
essary. As  we  stabilize  the  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  quality  of  life  is 
my  top  priority  and  an  essential  component  of  readiness.  We  have 
always  appreciated  the  sacrifice  of  the  troops  and  supported  an 
adequate  quality  of  life  for  the  GIs  and  their  families. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  I  am  excited 
about  the  future.  We  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  develop 
a  world  where  democratic  values  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  are  shared  and  de- 
veloped. Now  is  not  the  time  to  retrench.  We,  as  a  Nation,  must 
stay  involved  not  as  the  world's  policeman  but,  rather,  as  a  gpreat 
power  who  understands  the  potential  as  well  as  the  limits  of  that 
power. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States  with  its  allies  can  win  a  world 
war  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  tear  down  a  wall  and 
defeat  an  ideology. 

Now  can  we  win  the  peace?  If  we  do  so — and  I  know  we  can — 
we  will  enter  the  21st  century  with  great  hope  for  peace,  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Joulwan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan,  Commander  in  CraEF,  United 
States  European  Command 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  United  States  European  Command.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  provide  my  perspective  on  this  busy  theater — a  theater 
that  spans  Europe,  parts  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  Northern  African  littoral, 
and  sub-Saharan  Africa:  83  countries  and  13  million  square  miles.  I  would  like  to 
articulate  the  vital  importance  of  this  theater  to  U.S.  interests,  describe  the  strate- 
gic environment  and  emerging  opportunities  and  threats  to  U.S.  interests,  define  my 
strategy  to  meet  these  challenges,  and  finally,  prioritize  the  programs  and  resources 
necessary  to  ensure  success. 

overview 

As  I  survey  the  vast  USEUCOM  area  of  responsibility,  I  am  impressed  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  positive  accomplishments  qver  the  past  year.  While  peace  still  eludes  us 
in  Bosnia,  we  need  to  recognize  that  since  I  last  came  before  you,  there  has  been 
fundamental  and  positive  change  in  the  security  environment  in  EUCOM's  area  of 
responsibility.  We  have  gone  from  a  reactive  to  a  proactive  strategy.  We  have  taken 
theory  and  put  it  into  practice.  Indeed  we  are  consolidating  the  gains  for  democracy 
brought  about  by  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  demise  of  conmiunism.  Let 
me  be  more  specific. 

EUCOM  has  maintained  a  high  state  of  readiness  in  the  force.  Even  as  we  drew 
down  the  size  of  the  forward  deployed  force  from  314,000  to  approximately  100,000, 
EUCOM  demonstrated  it  can  still  react  to  crisis  across  the  conflict  spectrum.  This 
past  year  EUCOM  was  engaged  in  numerous  lesser  regional  operations  and  the 
troops  performed  superbly.  However,  as  the  force  declines,  there  is  concern  about 
personnel  turbulence  as  well  as  resources  matching  requirements.  Both  indicators 
impact  on  readiness. 
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Today,  EUCOM  forces  are  part  of  NATO  operations  enforcing  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  in  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  skies  over  Bosnia;  multinational  operations 
conducting  airland  and  airdrop  flights  to  feed  the  hungry  in  Bosnia-Herzegovinia; 
and  multinational  operations  protecting  the  people  of  Northern  Iraq  from  the  brutal- 
ity of  Saddam  Hussein. 

When  tragedy  struck  last  summer  in  Rwanda,  EUCOM  within  hours  began  mov- 
ing forward  deployed  forces  6,000  kilometers  to  Central  Africa.  Once  there,  a  joint 
force  of  water  purification  teams,  engineers,  medics,  logisticians,  airborne  troops, 
and  airlift  specialists  stopped  the  dying  of  thousands  of  Rwandans.  In  one  week  the 
death  toll  dropped  from  6,000  per  day  to  500,  and  within  30  days,  it  had  fallen  to 
less  than  200.  Equally  important  the  EUCOM  force  worked  with  U.N.  relief  organi- 
zations and  non-governmental  organizations  in  a  constructive  way  and  within  60 
days  turned  the  operation  over  to  the  UNHCR  and  all  U.S.  forces  were  withdrawn. 
Not  one  soldier,  airman,  sailor,  or  marine  was  lost  during  Operation  Support  Hope. 

EUCOM's  Military  Cooperation  Program  achieved  great  results  last  year  and  the 
potential  for  the  future  is  high.  The  Joint  Contact  Team  Program  (JCTP)  brought 
Americans  and  American  ideals  and  values  to  the  countries  of  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  teams  plan  bilateral  programs  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  are  cost  effective  and  productive.  A  particu- 
larly noteworthy  aspect  of  this  program  is  the  role  played  by  reserve  forces.  Reserv- 
ists, the  epitome  of  the  citizen  soldier's  role  in  a  democracy,  comprise  one  third  of 
the  JCTPs  program  personnel.  Furthermore,  12  states  have  actually  adopted  the 
participating  nations  under  the  State  Partnership  Program.  In  addition,  the  George 
C.  Marshall  Center  located  in  Germany  graduated  its  first  class  last  December  and 
was  a  clear  success.  Seventy-three  mid-level  military  and  civilian  officers  from  23 
former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  including  Russia  and  Ukraine  attended. 

NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  became  a  reality  in  1994.  Twenty-four  nations — 
mostly  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries — have  signed  the  framework  document.  There 
is  a  Partnership  Coordination  Cell  operational  and  representatives  are  there  from 
11  partnership  nations.  EUCOM  fully  supports  this  program  and  in  addition,  U.S. 
forces  participated  in  all  three  PfP  exercises  lastyear.  EUCOM  also  conducted  a  bi- 
lateral exercise  with  Russian  troops  in  Russia.  This  engagement  strategy  promotes 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  among  former  adversaries  and  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop common  procedures,  doctrine,  and  standards  among  all  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  lormer  Soviet  Union. 

The  list  of  achievements  could  go  on.  But  the  point  is  that  EUCOM  and  NATO 
have  changed  and  are  adapting  to  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  period. 
NATO  and  its  member  nations  achieved  a  great  success  5  years  ago  with  tne  col- 
lapse of  a  wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  that  event  was  not  the  end  of  our  Nation's 
nor  NATO's  mission.  It  was  only  the  end  of  one  phase  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
How  we  as  a  nation  and  as  an  Alliance  respond  in  the  remainder  of  this  decade  wUl 
determine  the  true  security  of  the  United  States  in  the  21st  century.  Indeed  the 
United  States  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  its  role  in  bringing  about  this  revolution 
for  democracy.  It  truly  was  brought  about  by  the  constancy  and  character  of  the 
American  commitment.  But  it  is  not  good  enough  to  just  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tion— it  is  what  you  do  afterward  that  is  equally  important  in  consolidating  the 
gains  for  democracy.  We  as  a  nation  and  as  a  command  must  stay  engaged  in  Eu- 
rope— albeit  at  reduced  levels — if  we  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  mistakes  made  twice 
in  this  century. 

And  we  could  not  have  realized  the  great  events  of  5  years  ago  without  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  Congress,  and  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  served  and  are 
serving  in  the  European  Command,  I  thank  you  for  that  support.  It  is  in  that  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding  that  I  ask  for  your  support  in  todajr*8  new 
EUCOM  as  part  of  a  new  NATO.  The  struggle  is  not  yet  over,  tne  need  for  vigilance 
stUI  exists,  tne  mission  continues. 

THEATER  IN  CONFLICT  AND  TRANSITION 

Indeed  the  EUCOM  theater  is  still  a  theater  in  conflict  as  well  as  a  theater  in 
transition.  Ethnic  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  are  painful  reminders  that 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  continues.  Recent  events  in  Chechnya  exposed  the  fragUe 
democracy  in  Russia  as  well  as  a  deep  concern  by  Russia's  neighbors.  There  are  still 
more  than  20,000  nuclear  warheads  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  Instability  and 
uncertainty  are  the  norm  not  the  exception.  Stability  is  not  assured.  Institutions 
that  make  democracy  work — economic,  political,  judicial,  social,  and  military — take 
time  to  evolve.  Terrorism  and  fanaticism  still  are  prevalent  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Northern  littoral  of  Africa  and  threaten  the  fragile  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors.  Disease  and  starvation  are  rampant  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  pose  a 
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long-term  danger  to  the  stability  of  that  troubled  continent.  Indeed  the  world  is  still 
a  dangerous  place.  Clearly  the  U.S.  military  and  in  particular  the  U.S.  European 
Command  are  not  and  should  not  be  the  world's  policeman.  But  U.S.  leadership  is 
required  in  creating  the  conditions  which  will  reinforce  our  ideals  and  values  and 
assure  our  security  and  that  of  our  allies  into  the  21st  century.  How  we  engage  is 
important.  The  EUCOM  strategy  has  been  developed  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity brought  about  by  the  successes  of  the  past  50  years.  And  50  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  celebrate  not  just  victory  in  Word  War  II,  but  also  vic- 
tory in  the  Cold  War.  The  challenges  and  opportunities  we  face  today  are  similar 
to  those  we  faced  following  World  War  II.  EUCOM's  strategy  seizes  upon  this 
unique  period  in  history.  It  is  designed  to  promote  stability,  thwart  aggression,  de- 
velop multinationalism  with  our  allies,  and  trust  and  confidence  with  former  adver- 
saries while  maintaining  ready  forces  to  protect  our  vital  interests  in  the  region. 

U.S.  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

The  USEUCOM  AOR  remains  critically  important  to  U.S.  security  interests  for 
both  geo-strategic  and  economic  reasons,  and  because  we  share  common  values  and 
a  common  culture  with  much  of  this  region. 

Access  to  this  region  is  strategically  critical.  Many  of  the  world's  vital  lines  of 
communication  traverse  this  region.  A  majority  of  the  world's  shipping,  both  in 
numbers  and  tonnage,  transits  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Western 
Europe  and  the  emerging  democracies  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  contain  a  large  portion  of,  or  provide  essential  access  to,  the 
world's  resources. 

The  economic  interests  of  the  nations  in  this  AOR  complement  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  The  European  Union  has  the  largest  gross  domestic  product  of  any 
region  in  the  world.  Open  markets  and  free  trade,  unimpeded  access  to  trade  routes, 
and  the  free  flow  of  resources  contribute  to  our  prosperity,  and  therefore  to  our  secu- 
rity. Stability  is  a  precondition  for  economic  prosperity. 

Consider  the  following: 

•  Europe  accounts  for  34  percent  of  the  world-wide  total  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct— more  than  any  other  region. 

•  Europe  accounts  for  26  percent  of  U.S.  merchandise  trade  exports  and  31  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  exports. 

•  One  and  a  half  million  American  workers  are  supported  by  U.S.  exports  to  Eu- 
rope. 

•  United  States  generally  has  a  trade  surplus  with  Europe. 

•  Fifty  percent  of  U.S.  direct  foreign  investment  is  in  Europe. 

•  Europe  accounts  for  more  than  60  percent  of  direct  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

•  Of  all  foreign  owned  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States,  60- 
67  percent  are  European  owned  (measured  in  terms  of  establishments,  economic 
value,  and  value  of  shipments).  These  establishments  employ  nearly  3  million  Amer- 
icans. 

Beyond  our  economic  relationship,  we  share  a  common  cultural  foundation  rooted 
in  our  political  systems,  heritage,  and  religions.  Our  common  values  and  ideas  form 
the  very  foundation  of  our  relationship.  The  1990  census  showed  that  92  percent  of 
all  Americans  claim  European  or  African  heritage.  That  heritage  includes  our  arts, 
literature,  music,  religions,  and  even  our  science  and  technology.  Cultural  bonds 
make  our  relationship  with  the  people  of  this  region  unique  and  truly  lasting. 

USEUCOM  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT 

We  are  in  a  new  era.  Let  me  describe  the  significant  challenges  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  dangers  we  face  in  the  coming  year.  Last  September,  the  remaining  U.S., 
French,  British  and  Russian  occupation  troops  departed  Berlin — now  a  free  and  re- 
united city.  Aft^r  45  years  of  Cold  War,  U.S.  and  Russian  soldiers  train  side-by-side 
in  cooperative  military  exercises.  I  could  list  many  similarly  astonishing  facts.  But 
the  one  big  fact  is  that  in  this  new  environment  the  United  States  is  without  peer. 
Our  pre-eminence  gives  us  great  privileges,  but  it  brings  great  responsibilities  as 
well.  Nowhere  is  that  clearer  than  in  USEUCOM.  Our  leadership  is  sought  on  every 
security  issue  of  significance.  That  means  that  our  vision  and  our  commitment  mobi- 
lize the  contributions  of  a  whole  community  of  powerful  nations. 

Unfortunately,  it  also  means  that  in  the  absence  of  our  leadership,  coherent  inter- 
national response  to  dangerous  conditions  develops  slowly  at  best.  TTiose  conditions, 
left  to  themselves,  ultimately  can  impinge  upon  the  vital  interests  of  our  Nation. 
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Figure   1 


USEUCOM's  area  of  responsibility  is  full  of  dangerous  conditions  (Figure  1).  An- 
other year  has  passed  with  no  end  to  the  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Iraq  re- 
mains hostile  toward  its  Kurdish  minorities  in  Northern  Iraq.  Religious  hatreds  are 
renewing  violence  in  the  Middle  East,  the  largest  nation  in  North  Africa  is  on  the 
verge  of  chaos,  and  civil  war  in  Africa  is  commonplace.  Immediately  adjacent  to  our 
area  of  responsibility,  Russia  remains  involved  in  conflicts  on  its  southwestern  bor- 
der and  faces  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  conflict  in  Chechnya. 

USEUCOM,  along  with  our  friends  and  allies,  actively  engages  in  operations  de- 
signed to  control  and,  ultimately,  to  eliminate  these  dangers.  The  actions  required 
drive  our  operations  and  personnel  tempo  higher  than  ever  before.  USEUCOM  and 
NATO  participated  in  more  missions  in  the  last  5  years  than  in  the  previous  45 
years.  On  any  given  day,  USEUCOM  is  participating  in  no  fewer  than  four  "lesser 
regional  connicts,"  sometimes  simultaneously  supporting  other  nearby  combatant 
commands. 

USEUCOM  Troop  Deployments  1990-1994 

1990 Liberia  

1990-1 Persian  Gulf 

1990-1 Turkey 

1990-4 Cyprus 

1991 Israel 

1991  Zaire 

1991-4 Turkey/Iraq  

1992 Sierra  Leone 

1992  Angola  

1992-4 Croatia  

1992-3 CIS  

1992-4 Somalia 

1992-3 Kenya  

1992-93 Baharain/Kuwait  

1992-4 Yugo,  Italy 

1994  Macedonia 

1994 Rwanda 


3.800 

NEO 

86,000 

Desert  Shield/Storm 

9.000 

Combat 

240 

Peacekeeping 

800 

Air  Defense 

64 

NEO 

18,905 

Humanitarian 

154 

NEO 

92 

Election  monitoring 

450 

Humanitarian 

427 

Humanitarian 

218 

Humanitarian 

25 

Security  Operations 

275 

Peacekeeping 

1,784 

Humanitarian 

500 

Peacekeeping 

125 

NEO 
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USEUCOM  Troop  Deployments  1990-1994 — Continued 

1994 Rwanda 2,200    Humanitarian 

1994 Saudi/Arabian  Gulf 7,045    Crisis  Response 

Since  August  1993,  USEUCOM  planned  32  operations  and  actually  executed  13 
of  those,  everything  from  non-combatant  evacuation  operations  in  Rwanda  to  our  op- 
erations in  the  Balkans.  The  number  and  scope  of  tnese  operations  are  indicative 
of  the  diverse  national  security  challenges  we  lace  in  this  theater:  regional  conflict, 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  transnational  dangers,  and  failure  of  democratic  re- 
form. 

REGIONAL  CONFLICT 

You  need  only  pick  up  a  newspaper  to  see  the  effects  of  regional  tensions  through- 
out this  theater.  Ethnic  and  religious  strife,  resurging  nationalism,  and  territorial 
disputes  prevail  throughout  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The  regional  "fault 
lines"  penetrating  throughout  this  AOR  involve  historic  disputes  that  transcend  tra- 
ditional nation-state  boundaries  disputes  whose  terrible  outcomes  could  potentially 
exceed  the  most  pessimistic  intelligence  estimates. 

These  problems  are  not  limited  to  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Those  liv- 
ing in  suD-Saharan  Africa  are  not  only  threatened  by  conflicts  among  states,  but  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  states  themselves.  The  struggle  for  democratic  reform 
throughout  the  region  has  had  mixed  results  and  faces  an  even  more  uncertain  fu- 
ture. As  of  late  1994,  14  of  USEUCOM's  35  sub-Saharan  countries  were  in  various 
stages  of  transition  and  turmoil.  Those  problems  are  compounded  by  environmental 
disaster,  disease,  and  economic  decline — problems  that  have  no  short  term  solution. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  North  Africa  littoral.  Here, 
vast  quantities  of  advanced  weaponry  make  the  combination  of  ancient  animosities 
and  radical  political  forces  approach  critical  mass.  While  recent  peace  agreements 
offer  new  hope,  extremist  factions  counter  their  implementation  with  terror.  Addi- 
tionally, the  possibility  that  radicals  may  obtain  weapons  of  mass  destruction  adds 
a  new  dimension  of  danger  to  this  volatile  region. 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction  pose  the  greatest  potential  for  disaster.  There  are 
still  more  than  20,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  our  former  adversaries.  Con- 
sidering the  political  and  economic  instability  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  many  in 
Congress  have  expressed  concern  over  the  numbers,  location,  and  control  of  these 
weapons. 

Oi  great  concern  is  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  abil- 
ity to  deliver  them.  The  dramatic  rise  in  the  smuggling  of  nuclear  material  and 
technology  is  alarming.  Since  1990,  there  were  more  than  580  known  incidents  of 
nuclear  smuggling  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR.  More  than  200  of  these  incidents  oc- 
curred in  the  last  year  alone. 

Proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  presents  the  potential  for  a  night- 
mare scenario.  Nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  weapons  can  cause  mass  casuaUies 
with  little  or  no  warning.  Today's  technology  makes  these  weapons  easier  to 
produce,  conceal  and  deliver — making  this  threat  more  unpredictable  and  harder  to 
counter.  Even  a  credible  threat  to  use  such  weapons  is  an  effective  tool  of  political 
terror,  as  demonstrated  by  Iraqi  Scud  missile  attacks  during  the  Gulf  war. 

TRANSNATIONAL  DANGERS 

In  the  past  decade,  dangers  such  as  international  crime,  drugs,  and  terrorism 
have  intensified  to  the  point  that  they  threaten  the  stability  of  the  international 
community.  Turmoil  has  exponentially  increased  the  flow  of  refugees  throughout  the 
USEUCOM  AOR.  For  example,  more  than  IVz  million  people  were  displaced  due  to 
the  Balkan  conflict  and  more  than  2  million  were  displaced  due  to  the  conflict  in 
Rwanda.  Stagnant  economies  and  a  widening  disparity  between  the  haves  and  have- 
nots  aggravate  unemployment  and  stimulate  extreme  political  views,  increasing 
transnational  dangers.  This  drains  resources  and  undermines  respect  for  law  and 
civil  authority.  Although  their  effect  escapes  simple  formulation,  tney  nevertheless 
increase  regional  instability. 

FAILURE  OF  REFORM 

FaUure  of  political  and  economic  reform  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  would  cause 
grave  problems  for  the  international  community  and  threaten  U.S.  interests  in  the 
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USEUCOM  AOR.  We  encourage  and  strengthen  reform  through  our  active  engage- 
ment programs,  creating  apolitical  militaries  that  are  less  likely  to  use  force  toward 
their  sovereign  neighbors  to  resolve  problems.  But  it  will  take  active  economic  and 
political  programs  to  assist  in  the  reform  process.  It  is  clearly  to  our  benefit  to  foster 
a  smooth  transition  to  democracy,  thereby  reducing  the  risk  of  future  conflicts. 

USEUCOM  STRATEGY 

We  have  just  completed  work  on  a  theater  strategy  entitled  Active  Engagement 
and  Preparedness,  which  provides  a  comprehensive  plan  for  meeting  the  challenges 
facing  us  in  the  AOR  (Figure  2).  This  strategy,  which  is  derived  from  the  President's 
National  Security  Strate^  of  the  United  States  (NSS)  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  achieves  the  dual  national  military 
objectives  of  promoting  stability  and  thwarting  aggression  by: 

engaging  in  peacetime 

responding  to  crisis 

and  fighting  to  win. 


NATWNAL   SECURITY   STRATEOY 

■ 

PROMOTING 
DEMOCRACY 

'     PROMOTING 
PROSPERITY 
AT  HOME 

ENHANCING  OUR 
SECURITY 

■ 

NAT10«AL    MILFTARY    STRATE9¥ 

■ 

PEACETIME 
ENGAGEMENT 

CONFLICT 
PREVENTION 

FIGHT 
TO  WIN 

USBUCONt  THEATER  STRATEGY 


ENGAGE  IN 
PEACETIME 


RESPOND 
TO  CRISIS 


FIOHT 
TO  WIN 


Figure   2 

Briefly,  engage  in  peacetime  is  a  forward  looking  strategy  that  shapes  the  security 
environment  by  creating  conditions  for  success  and  reducing  the  likelihood  of  armed 
conflict.  This  approach  utilizes  non-lethal  mechanisms  to  foster  a  transition  to  de- 
mocracy and  civilian  control  of  the  military.  Respond  to  crisis  serves  both 
overarching  strategic  objectives:  it  promotes  stability  and  it  thwarts  aggression.  It 
takes  on  many  different  forms  in  the  AOR;  it  drives  our  OPTEMPO  and 
PERSTEMPO,  and  it  daily  puts  Americans  in  harm's  way.  These  operations — the 
gray  zone  between  peace  and  war — make  up  a  vast  majority  of  this  theater's  ongo- 
ing activities.  Fight  to  win  is  the  traditional  military  role  and  our  most  important 
Burpose.  Our  ability  to  do  this  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  all  other  activities. 
rSEUCOM  forces  devote  most  of  their  training  and  resources  to  being  able  to  fight 
to  win  with  the  decisiveness  the  American  people  expect  of  their  Armed  Forces. 

Before  discussing  these  strategies  further,  there  are  two  key  factors  that  have 
long  played  a  major  role  in  our  strategy — our  forward  presence  and  NATO.  Today, 
these  factors  are  as  relevant  as  ever.  They  achieve  a  unique  economy  of  force  that 
cannot  be  effectively  or  efficiently  achieved  from  the  continental  United  States. 

Forward  presence  in  this  AOR  enables  us  to  take  part  in  a  wide  range  of  oper- 
ations on  a  daily  basis.  U.S.  presence  helps  bring  peace  and  stability  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  provides  the  foundation  for  extending  that  stability  to  Central  and  Eastern 
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Europe.  As  stated  in  the  Chairman's  National  Military  Strategy,  forward  presence 
is  key  to  our  influence  and  engagement. 

The  force  structure  in  our  AOR,  which  is  near  the  end  of  its  68  percent  reduction 
from  Cold  War  levels,  provides  the  minimum  elements  necessary  to  support  our 
strategies  in  this  theater  in  conflict.  In  this  large  and  highly  volatile  AOR,  it  is  criti- 
cal to  maintain  the  capability  to  respond  and  resolve  crises  before  they  gain  momen- 
tum and  mature  into  major  conflicts.  Our  forward  deployed  forces  provide  us  the 
opportunity  to  train  at  the  international  level,  the  ability  to  reinforce  quickly,  and 
a  degree  of  unilateral  combat  capability.  This  force  structure  also  provides  signifi- 
cant in-theater  capabilities  not  readily  available  in  the  United  States,  such  as  intel- 
ligence and  surveillance,  communications,  theater  missile  defense  and  other  vital  ca- 
pabilities. 

Forward  presence  gives  us  access  to  basing  and  infrastructure  necessary  for  force 
projection  both  here  and  in  Central  Command's  area  of  responsibility.  This  proved 
critical  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  where  95  percent  of  the  strategic  airlift, 
90  percent  of  the  combat  aircraft,  of  the  naval  vessels  were  staged  from  or  through 
USEUCOM's  AOR.  This  and  85  percent  would  have  been  practically  impossible 
without  USEUCOM  basing  and  infrastructure,  to  include  equipment  prepositioned 
in  theater  to  supply  reinforcing  forces. 

Our  presence  also  underwrites  U.S.  leadership  of  NATO  and  allows  us  to  main- 
tain, support,  and  contribute  to  the  integrity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. It  is  U.S.  leadership  of  this  premier  alliance  that  provides  the  critical  stabiliz- 
ing mechanism  of  European  security.  U.S.  leadership  and  forward  presence  rein- 
forces our  strong  commitment  to  the  trans-Atlantic  link  and  makes  us  a  European 
power,  even  though  we  do  not  have,  nor  desire,  any  European  territory.  Our  unique 
role  as  the  "honest  broker"  gives  credibility  to  the  NATO  Alliance  unseen  in  any 
other  security  alliance.  Our  leadership  is  especially  important  now  as  NATO  grows 
from  a  defensive  alliance  to  a  mutual  security  organization.  Its  importance  in  this 
role,  as  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  transition  toward  democracies  which  act  to- 
gether to  solve  mutual  problems  and  help  resolve  conflicts  in  adjacent  regions,  can- 
not be  overstated. 

U.S.  influence  in  NATO  leverages  allied  force  contributions  and  infrastructure  in- 
vestment. NATO  provides  a  force  multiplier  with  a  robust  integrated  conunand  and 
control  structure  built  on  more  than  40  years  of  planning,  training,  and  exercising 
with  a  standard  doctrine.  NATO  gives  us  this  economy  of  force  in  the  daily  oper- 
ations throughout  the  AOR.  For  example,  while  the  U.S.  contributes  approximately 
500  troops  in  neighboring  Macedonia,  NATO  countries  provide  more  than  23,000 
UNPROFOR  troops  within  the  borders  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Forward  deployed 
U.S.  forces  in  other  regions  of  the  world  would  welcome  a  similar  relationship  that 
encourages  sharing  risks  and  burdens  of  protecting  common  interests.  NATO  proved 
that  it  can  adapt  to  the  new  security  environment  and  remain  cost  effective  by  shar- 
ing responsibilities  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  operations.  The  New  NATO,  bom  out 
of  the  1991  Rome  Declaration's  new  Alliance  Strategic  Concept,  not  only  provides 
an  organization  capable  of  defending  the  territory  of  its  member  states,  but  also  fos- 
ters the  emergence  of  a  safer  and  more  stable  Europe. 

ENGAGE  IN  PEACETIME 

Our  strategy  to  engage  in  peacetime  is  proactive  and  far  reaching  (Figure  3).  It 
uses  military  resources  in  unconventional  ways  to  mold  the  security  environment 
in  our  AOR  by  creating  conditions  for  a  successful  transition  to  democracy,  thus  pre- 
venting armed  conflict  and  promoting  stability.  We  aim  to  promote  stability,  democ- 
ratization and  military  professionalism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  assist 
host  nations  in  Africa  in  democratization  and  when  possible  relief  of  human  suffer- 
ing. 
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Figiire  3 

USEUCOM  employs  several  avenues  to  promote  stability,  democratization  and 
military  professionalism,  such  as  military  cooperation  programs,  the  Security  Assist- 
ance Program,  the  George  C.  Marshall  Center,  and  conventional  and  nuclear  arms 
control.  These  unilateral  programs  also  provide  a  foundation  for  multilateral  pro- 
grams, such  as  Partnership  for  Peace. 

USEUCOM  engages  in  two  types  of  military  cooperation  programs:  the  first  pro- 
gram takes  the  form  of  combined  bilateral  and  multilateral  military  exercises,  while 
our  second  program  provides  the  model  of  an  apolitical  military  under  civilian  con- 
trol. Combined  exercises  are  building  trust  and  confidence  with  our  former  adversar- 
ies in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  USEUCOM  par- 
ticipated in  every  Partnership  for  Peace  exercise  last  year,  and  completed  a  peace- 
keeping exercise  with  Russian  forces  in  Russia.  Exercises  also  allow  us  to  train  with 
countries  in  Africa  where  our  resources  are  limited  and  the  security  environment 
is  different  from  Europe.  These  valuable  exercises  lay  the  groundwork  for  more  com- 
plex multilateral  exercises  and  encourage  regional  cooperation.  Combined  exercises 
focus  on  opportunities  to  train  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

The  Joint  Contact  Team  Program  (JCTP)  invests  in  the  long  term  relationship  be- 
tween a  country's  military  and  its  governing  body.  It  extends  a  hand  of  friendship 
to  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  has  been  successful  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. The  in-country  Military  Liaison  Teams  help  facilitate  the  assistance  that 
host  nations  need  to  implement  democratic  reforms  such  as  human  rights  guaran- 
tees, a  military  legal  code  based  on  the  rights  of  a  citizen  soldier,  chaplain  and  non- 
commissioned officer  corps,  and  a  governmental  structure  that  makes  the  militaries 
subordinate  to  civilian  control  in  democratic  societies.  A  small  investment  in  the 
JCTP  significantly  increases  trust  between  East  and  West,  and  accelerates  the 
East's  transition  to  apolitical  militaries,  thus  enhancing  stability  for  the  entire  re- 
gion. JCTP  also  provides  the  building  blocks  needed  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  participate  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  ProCTam- 

The  JCTP  is  a  uniquely  American  program.  I  don't  believe  any  other  nation  could 
do  it  the  way  we  have  done  it,  or  as  well.  To  begin  with  we  are  welcome  in  Eastern 
Europe  because  we  bear  no  historical  baggage.  Furthermore,  as  a  nation  with  very 
significant  military  forces  but  not  territory  on  the  continent  we  can  help  solve  what 
has  historically  been  a  nearly  unsolvable  security  problem  without  endangering  the 
sovereignty  of  smaller  nations.  These  facts  make  us  welcome. 
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When  our  servicemembers  arrive  on  the  ground  the  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  gives  them  special  capabilities.  Because  they  come  from  a  nation 
of  federated  states,  they  understand  instinctively  the  advantages  and  the  challenges 
of  many  governments  working  together.  Coming  from  a  nation  which  is  full  of  ethdoic 
diversity,  but  which  on  the  whole  has  made  this  diversity  a  strength  rather  than 
a  weakness,  they  understand  the  complexitv  of  the  situation  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  without  being  resigned  to  the  problems  which  currently  go  along  with  it.  A 
third  of  them  are  reservists — American  reservists  are  a  unique  group,  and  as  citizen 
soldiers  they  represent  in  their  persons  the  concept  of  a  military  subordinate  to  ci- 
vilian authority.  Many  of  them  are  members  of  the  National  Guard;  they  thus  know 
first  hand  how  militaries  less  vast  than  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  can 
serve  a  government  whose  interests  are  less  global  than  our  own.  Takinga  good 
idea  one  step  further,  12  State  National  Guards  have  "adopted"  these  JCTP  coun- 
tries under  tne  State  Partnership  Program,  further  encouraging  the  development  of 
long-term  institutional  and  personal  relationships  between  military  and  civic  lead- 
ers and  allowing  more  Americans  to  become  involved  directly  in  helping  countries 
transition  to  democracy  (Figure  4). 


"BRIDGE  TO  AMERICA" 


STATE  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM 


Figtire   4 

Security  Assistance  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  components  to  include  Foreign 
Military  Financing  (FMF),  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  Direct  Commercial  Sales 
(DCS),  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET).  Foreign  Military 
Financing  enables  selected  friends  and  allies  to  improve  their  defense  capabilities 
by  financing  acquisition  of  U.S.  military  articles,  services,  and  training.  As  FMF 
helps  countries  provide  for  their  legitimate  defense  needs,  it  promotes  U.S.  national 
security  interests  by  strengthening  coalitions  and  cementing  strong  military-to-mili- 
tary relationships.  FMF  also  supports  ^our  regional  security  cooperation  with  key  al- 
lies such  as  Greece,  Israel,  and  Turkey  by  rectifying  shortcomings  in  their  defense 
capabilities.  Except  for  funds  earmarked  for  Israel,  almost  all  FMF  is  spent  in  the 
United  States — this  translates  to  U.S.  jobs.  Direct  Commercial  Sales,  and  Foreign 
Military  Sales  also  promote  interoperability  with  U.S.  forces,  while  contributing  to 
a  strong  U.S.  defense  industrial  base.  This  industrial  base  constitutes  part  of  DOD's 
mobilization  base  in  the  event  the  United  States  must  respond  quickly  to  a  military 
conflict.  For  fiscal  year  1993,  the  most  current  year  for  which  we  have  available  fig- 
ures. Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Direct  Commercial  Sales  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR 
alone  accounted  for  more  than  $8  billion.  This  translates  to  320,000  U.S.  jobs. 

A  premier  component  within  the  Security  Assistance  program  is  the  IMET  pro- 
gram. IMET  promotes  military-to-military  relations  and  exposes  international  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officials  to  U.S.  values  and  democratic  processes.  In  fiscal  year 
1994  we  sent  876  international  students  to  the  United  States  from  the  European 
Command  and  paid  for  seven  English  language  laboratories  in  Central  and  Eastern 
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Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  all  at  a  cost  of  only  $11.6  million.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  all  flag  officers  in  Turkey  are  IMET  trained.  Eighty  percent  of  the  senior 
leadership  in  Portugal  are  IMET  graduates.  More  than  500  senior  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders  throughout  the  USEUCOM  AOR  are  IMET  trained.  Over  the  years, 
this  familiarity  witn  U.S.  doctrine  and  equipment  leads  to  repeat  equipment  orders 
and  favorable  base  rights  negotiations.  Several  instances  of  immediate  support  dur- 
ing Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  were  directly  attributed  to  relations  fostered 
through  IMET.  Simplv  put,  IMET  is  the  centerpiece  of  Security  Assistance. 

Another  program  designed  to  train  foreign  leaders  in  democratic  processes  and 
ideals  is  the  Marshall  Center.  In  December,  the  Marshall  Center  graduated  its  first 
class  of  73  mid-  to  senior-level  officers  and  civilians  from  23  Central/Eastern  Euro- 
pean and  former  Soviet  Union  countries.  The  Marshall  Center's  mission  is  to  assist 
these  countries  in  the  development  of  military  institutions  compatible  with  demo- 
cratic processes  and  civilian  control.  The  Center  offers  courses,  holds  conferences, 
and  sponsors  research  on  defense  procedures  and  organizations  appropriate  to 
democratic  states  with  free  market  economies.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  human 
rights  and  civilian  control  of  the  military.  This  is  a  very  cost  effective  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  future  generation  of  regional  defense  leaders. 

While  these  unilateral  activities  are  of  long  term  benefit  to  the  United  States, 
they  also  provide  the  foundation  needed  to  build  the  new  security  architecture  of 
a  reunited  Europe.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  (PIP)  Program  has  been  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  developments  this  past  year.  Since  January  of  1994,  24  nations  have 
signed  the  basic  PfP  agreement;  15  have  submitted  their  list  of  proposed  activities, 
called  presentation  documents;  and  11  have  already  sent  liaison  officers  to  the 
NATO  Headquarters  in  Mons,  Belgium,  to  work  on  the  program.  In  fact,  at  the 
Partnership  Coordination  Cell  in  Mons,  partner  liaison  officers  are  planning,  train- 
ing, developing  common  operational  procedures,  and  becoming  friends.  One  need 
only  visit  the  Partnership  Conference  Center  to  capture  the  spirit  of  PfP.  The  build- 
ings foyer  now  contains  the  flags  of  39  partner  and  NATO  nations  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order — Albania  to  Uzbekistan — not  NATO  on  one  side  and  partners  on 
the  other,  but  flags  side-by -side.  This  is  PIP,  the  New  Europe  and  the  New  NATO. 

You  would  have  sensed  the  same  spirit  of  partnership  at  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  first  PfP  exercise  near  Poznan,  Poland.  There,  more  than  600  soldiers  from 
13  countries — 6  NATO  and  7  partner  states — trained  together.  Organized  in  five 
international  companies  with  national  platoons,  these  soldiers  practiced  observa- 
tions patrolling,  and  escorting  tasks  common  to  peacekeeping  operations.  They  are 
the  vanguards  of  partnership,  opening  a  whole  new  chapter  in  tne  history  of  NATO 
and  Europe.  The  tempo  of  similar  and  even  more  ambitious  exercises  will  continue 
over  the  coming  year. 

While  cooperation  with  our  former  adversaries  is  important,  the  cooperative  re- 
duction of  the  overall  military  arms  inventory  is  key  to  building  mutual  trust  and 
reducing  the  potential  for  future  conflict.  USEUCOM  is  actively  involved  in  the 
arms  control  effort.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  level  or  spectrum  of  activity  in 
the  arms  control  arena  match  what  is  taking  place  in  the  USEUCOM  theater  of  op- 
erations. Our  daily  eflbrts  to  comply  with  the  protocols  and  confidence  building 
measures  of  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty,  Conventional  Forces  Europe 
Treaty,  and  Vienna  Document  1994  set  the  highest  example  for  the  international 
community  on  how  to  responsibly  comply  with  and  participate  in  the  post-Cold  War 
European  security  process. 

The  Conventional  Forces  Europe  Treaty  represents  the  most  comprehensive  con- 
ventional, arms  control  treaty  since  World  War  II.  As  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Ex- 
ecutive Agent  responsible  for  ensuring  the  U.S.  Government's  compliance  with  that 
treaty,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  our  forces  completed  their  required  equipment  re- 
ductions and  destruction,  a  full  2  years  ahead  of  schedule.  In  addition,  their  direct 
participation  in  Vienna  Document  1994's  confidence  and  security  building  measures, 
such  as  unit  inspections,  exercise  observations,  base  visits,  and  military  equipment 
demonstrations,  continues  to  help  reduce  military  tensions  and  suspicions,  improves 
upon  a  record  of  confidence  and  stability,  and  shapes  the  European  security  environ- 
ment. 

As  USEUCOM  looks  toward  future  arms  control  agreements,  I  consider  reducing 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  controlling  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction to  be  endeavors  that  are  vital  to  U.S.  and  European  security.  I  support 
the  full  imnlementation  of  both  START  I  and  START  II,  and  the  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  These  agreements  not  only  reduce  the 
stockpiles  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  potential  for  accidents  or  inci- 
dents, but  allow  newly  emerging  democracies  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  coop- 
erative intentions  to  the  world  community.  I  intena  to  remain  fully  engaged  and 
supportive  of  several  arms  control  initiatives  that  are  on  the  horizon,  including  the 
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Open  Skies  Treaty  and  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  I  will  monitor  these  de- 
velopments closely,  and  their  efTect  on  my  combat  capabilities. 

Turning  south  toward  Africa,  our  resources  and  interests  are  more  limited. 
USEUCOM's  strategy  provides  a  means  for  assisting  African  host  nations  in  democ- 
ratization and,  when  possible,  relief  of  human  suffering.  The  focus  is  on  humani- 
tarian national  assistance  activities  of  a  non-lethal  nature.  Some  of  our  key  initia- 
tives include  senior  ofiicer  visits,  medical  training  exercises,  training  cruises,  civil 
affairs  training  and  IMET.  Nowhere  in  the  AOR  is  IMET  so  important.  In  African 
militaries,  IMET  is  the  most  well  known  and  sought  after  U.S.  program.  And  from 
the  U.S.  perspective,  IMET  is  our  most  cost  effective  program  in  this  part  of  the 
AOR.  Through  professional  interaction  between  U.S.  and  host  nation  forces,  forward 
presence  operations  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  a  professional 
military  ethic.  These  actions,  if  continued,  should  help  reduce  the  likelihood  for  U.S. 
military  response.  Should  contingency  operations  to  protect  U.S.  interests  become 
necessary,  the  exposure  of  U.S.  forces  to  Africa  will  increase  their  effectiveness. 

RESPOND  TO  CRISIS 

In  crisis  situations,  early  intervention  can  avoid  conflict.  Forward  deployed  forces 
are  capable  of  responding  quickly  and  efTectively  across  an  extensive  spectrum  of 
crises.  Because  respond  to  crisis  covers  such  a  broad  area,  from  humanitarian  oper- 
ations, Non-combatant  Evacuation  Operations  (NEO),  and  sanctions  enforcement,  to 
the  whole  spectrum  of  peace  support  operations,  it  is  the  prime  cause  of 
USEUCOM's  high  operational  and  personnel  tempo  (Figure  5).  Tnough  crisis  re- 
sponse often  supports  the  objectives  of  promoting  stability,  it  sometimes  is  intended 
to  thwart  aggression  by  threatening  or  using  U.S.  military  power  to  protect  our  vital 
interests.  It  may  also  be  structured  as  a  prelude  to  our  third  strategy,  fight  to  win. 


STRATEGY  TO  OBJECTIVES 
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Figure  5 

In  the  case  of  humanitarian  operations,  the  objective  is  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing. Often  USEUCOM  forces  are  committed  when  significant  loss  of  life  threatens 
to  nappen  so  quickly  that  no  other  agency  can  respond  in  time.  We  primarily  use 
our  logistics  capability  to  conduct  these  missions  and  use  it  to  stave  off  great  loss 
of  life  until  other  government  agencies  and  non-governmental  organizations  can  be 
mobilized. 

Operation  Support  Hope  demonstrated  the  key  role  forward  presence  plays  in  re- 
sponding to  a  humanitarian  crisis.  Our  primary  goal,  to  stop  the  dying,  was  accom- 
plished quickly  and  effectively.  Our  unique  lift  capability,  logistics  support  and  over- 
seas bases  helped  make  vhis  operation  a  success.  As  the  name  of  this  mission  im- 
plies, we  supported  other  agencies  by  providing  these  unique  capabilities.  We  en- 
sured our  mission  statement  was  clear  and  concise,  which  prevented  "mission  creep" 
and  provided  an  orderly  and  expeditious  exit  strategy.  In  snort,  we  responded  quicK- 
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ly,  accomplished  our  mission,  turned  over  our  responsibilities  as  soon  as  other  agen- 
cies were  prepared  to  assume  them,  and  exited.  There  is  no  residual  U.S.  military 
footprint  in  the  Rwanda  Area  of  Operations. 

NEOs,  similar  to  the  Rwanda  NEO  prior  to  Operation  Support  Hope,  are  a  special 
kind  of  humanitarian  mission  because  they  are  conducted  in  an  unlriendly  environ- 
ment, possibly  requiring  the  use  of  military  force.  Speed,  plaiming,  organization, 
and  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  are  all  required  to  accomplish  NEOs  successfully. 
Although  they  can  be  very  demanding,  they  are  of  short  duration  and  do  not  tie  up 
critical  resources  for  a  long  time. 

Unlike  NEOs,  peace  operations  do  tie  up  critical  resources  for  a  long  time.  Often, 
the  desired  political  end  state  requires  time  and  is  opposed  by  actors  deeply  commit- 
ted against  it.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard  to  define  a  nailitary  objective  that  supports 
the  desired  political  goal. 

The  peace  operations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  by  which  we  aim  to  help  achieve 
a  negotiated  peace  settlement,  are  examples  of  military  involvement  in  a  conflict 
that  requires  a  long-term  political  solution.  WhUe  this  solution  wUl  not  occur  over- 
night, our  forces  are  containing  the  conflict,  supporting  sanctions  imposed  by  United 
Nations  resolutions,  and  meeting  humanitarian  assistance  needs  on  a  daily  basis. 
U.S.  forces,  in  concert  with  NATO  forces,  have  not  only  saved  lives  and  relieved  the 
suflering  of  thousands  of  people,  but  have  been  directly  responsible  for  preventing 
this  conflict  from  escalating.  For  example,  in  February  and  April  1994,  in  response 
to  a  U.N.  request,  and  to  relieve  the  senseless  bombardment  of  Sarajevo  and  other 
safe  areas,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  declared  exclusion  zones  to  protect  the  people 
of  that  region. 


Figure  6 


Operation  Provide  Promise  involves  daytime  airlift  missions  to  Sarajevo  and 
nighttime  airdrops  to  exclusion  ones  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  As  of  January  12, 
1995  the  United  States  had  flown  4,131  sorties  into  Sarajevo  (36  percent  of  the 
11,321  total  sorties)  and  delivered  50,920  metric  tons  (MTONS)  of  cargo.  By  that 
same  date  the  United  States  had  airdropped  17,480  MTONS  of  food  and  200 
MTONS  of  medicine  to  needy  people  in  Bosnia  (Figure  6).  Provide  Promise  is  a 
prime  example  of  sharing  risks,  roles,  and  responsibilities  among  our  allies.  U.S. 
aircraft  and  crews  participate  in  the  Sarajevo  airlift  with  those  of  four  other  coun- 
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tries  (Germany,  Canada,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  and  in  humanitarian 
airdrops  with  two  other  countries  (Germany  and  France). 

In  the  Adriatic,  two  U.S.  surface  ships  are  enforcing  economic  sanctions  with  18 
other  allied  surface  ships  from  13  countries  in  the  NATO  Operation  Sharp  Guard 
(Figure  7).  U.S.  participation  in  this  operation  changed  from  enforcing  the  U.N.  em- 
bai^o  to  enforcing  sanctions  as  of  November  15,  1994.  As  of  January  12,  1995,  the 
allied  ships  had  challenged  a  total  of  45,114  ships,  actually  stopping  or  boarding 
3,479  of  those. 


OPERATION 
SHARP  GUARD 

as  of  12  Jan  96 
Challangad:  46,114 
Boardad/Stoppad: 
3,479 

DIvartad:  810 
Violators:      6 


Figure   7 


Operation  Deny  Flight  is  another  example  of  the  concept  of  shared  contributions 
for  conunon  security  interests.  NATO  is  executing  this  operation  in  support  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions  calling  for  the  protection  of  airspace  over  Bosnia 
as  well  as  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground.  Our  aircrews  have  flown  close  air  support  for 
embattled  U.N.  troops,  saved  thousands  of  lives  in  Sarajevo  by  enforcing  the  exclu- 
sion zone,  and  shot  down  four  Serb  aircraft  caught  in  the  act  of  bombing  a  Bosnian 
village.  The  many  missions  NATO  has  accomplished  recently  illustrate  how  the  past 
40  years  of  harmonizing  and  streamlining  NATO  tactical  procedures  paid  ofT.  The 
United  States  currently  contributes  76  of  the  more  than  167  NATO  tactical  aircraft 
involved  in  the  No-Fly-Zone  enforcement  operation  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  A  total 
of  21,500  sorties  have  been  flown  as  of  January  12,  1995. 

We  also  have  people  involved  in  many  other  aspects  of  the  humanitarian  and 
peacekeeping  efforts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  including  medical  teams  to  support 
UNPROFOR  personnel  and  approximately  500  personnel  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
Republic  of  Macedonia  as  part  of  Task  Force  Able  Sentry.  Of  the  peacekeeping 
troops  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  however,  U.S.  personnel  make  up  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  (Figure  1). 

Another  long-term  humanitarian  relief  effort  is  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  which 
is  operating  under  a  U.N.  mandate  to  assist  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  (Figure  8). 
Since  Combined  Task  Force  Provide  Comfort's  contributions  to  the  relief  effort 
began  in  April  1991,  large  quantities  of  relief  supplies  have  been  delivered — food, 
medical  supplies,  fuel,  and  shelter  materials.  Coalition  fighters  have  flown  31,210 
sorties  in  support  of  Provide  Comfort  since  October  1991. 
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Figure  8 

We  also  supported  operations  in  the  CENTCOM  AOR.  On  January  26,  1994,  we 
deployed  the  four  ship  Inchon  Amphibious  Ready  Group  into  the  CENTCOM  AOR 
to  support  operations  in  Somalia.  We  again  dispatched  forces  to  aid  the  withdrawal 
of  UNOSOM  forces  as  the  U.S.  disengaged  from  Somalia.  USEUCOM  also  took 
quick  action  by  sending  troops,  again  to  the  CENTCOM  AOR,  to  reinforce  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  send  Saddam  Hussein  a  clear  message  of  U.S.  conmiitment 
and  resolve. 

USEUCOM's  experiences  in  current  operations  throughout  this  theater  have 
taught  us  some  important  lessons  for  the  future.  Specifically,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated that  to  obtain  maximum  leverage  from  combined  military  forces, 
deployable,  trained  and  flexible  headquarters  are  needed  for  contingency  operations. 
Under  this  approach,  NATO  will  train  and  organize  a  headquarters  adaptable  to  a 
wide  variety  of  possible  situations  and  be  capable  of  leading  both  NATO  and  non- 
NATO  units.  Such  a  headquarters  would  use  the  military  capabilities  of  nations 
both  in  and  out  of  NATO  and  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  more  than  40  years 
of  NATO  training  in  controlling  multinational  operations.  This  is  the  Combined/ 
Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)  headquarters  concept. 

The  CJTF  headquarters  could  draw  under  its  control  groups  from  NATO's  stream- 
lined military  structure  as  well  as  non-NATO  units  provided  by  the  PfP  partner 
countries.  This  concept  holds  great  promise  in  the  area  of  future  crisis  response. 
With  these  forces,  a  CJTF  could  exercise  conunand  and  control  over  peacekeeping, 
humanitarian  relief,  or  other  missions.  In  doing  so,  it  could  serve  either  NATO  or 
another  security  institution;  because  it  could  draw  from  so  many  nations,  it  would 
reduce  U.S.  commitments.  This  is  the  kind  of  leverage  the  United  States  and  the 
Alliance  need  for  future  challenges. 

FIGHT  TO  WIN 

Maintaining  a  high  state  of  readiness,  EUCOM  forces  are  prepared  to  fight  to  win 
ultimately  guaranteeing  our  vital  national  interests  (Figure  9).  The  fact  that  we 
demonstrate  the  capability  and  the  resolve  to  implement  it  is  the  key  to  our  influ- 
ence in  every  region  in  the  AOR.  Our  efTorts  to  promote  democracy  and  stability 
peacefully  are  and  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  strategy,  because  deterring  a 
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war  is  infinitely  preferable  to  fighting  one.  But  if  deterrence  fails,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  /i^/i/  to  win. 


STRATEGY  TO  OBJECTIVES 


Figure   9 

USEUCOM's  fight  to  win  strategy  includes:  maintaining  ready  forces,  enhancing 
our  interoperability  with  our  friends  and  allies,  maintaining  adequate  infrastructure 
and  basing,  and  supporting  modernization. 

Maintaining  ready  forces  is  the  foundation  of  the  fight  to  win  strategy.  Given  the 
diversity  of  this  AOR,  and  the  high  OPTEMPO  it  imposes,  maintaining  readiness 
requires  intense  involvement  by  CINCEUR.  I  must  stay  involved  by  designating  the 
kinds  of  missions  EUCOM  forces  must  be  ready  to  accomplish;  making  sure  that 
units  meet  the  necessary  standards  in  order  to  be  certified  as  ready;  and  maintain- 
ing oversight  of  the  training  process  to  keep  our  training  resources  focused  on  the 
proficiencies  we  need.  Only  with  this  kind  of  clarity  and  precision  have  we  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  both  our  readiness  and  our  OPTEMPO. 

Part  of  doing  this  right  is  taking  care  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines. Providing  an  acceptable  quality  of  life  for  our  servicemembers  and  their  fami- 
lies is  not  only  a  long  term  investment  in  readiness,  but  our  obligation.  Our  troops 
expect  nothing  more — we  must  demand  nothing  less.  Maintaining  an  acceptable 
quality  of  life  For  our  troops  is  my  number  one  priority. 

Treating  our  servicemembers  as  they  deserve,  and  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  training  is  not  enough.  An  adequate  force  structure  must  be  in  place  for  us  to 
be  efTective. 

USEUCOM's  end  strength  of  approximately  100,000  troops  provides  the  force  lev- 
els needed  for  crisis  response  in  or  near  the  USEUCOM  AOR,  meets  our  alliance 
commitments,  and  maintains  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  reinforce  our  forces  or 
provide  throughput  to  neighboring  regions.  U.S.  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR),  is 
structured  around  a  two  division  corps.  Each  division  is  rounded  out  by  a  brigade 
dual-based  in  the  United  States.  This  corps  is  the  smallest  operational  level  at 
which  we  fight  and  deploy  our  Army.  U.S.  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE),  provides 
2.33  wings  of  fighter  aircraft  and  a  limited  number  of  support  aircraft  to  accomplish 
a  wide  range  of  tasks  throughout  this  theater.  U.S.  Navy,  Europe  (USNAVEUR), 
and  Marine  Forces,  Europe  (MARFOREUR),  force  structure  includes  only  the  shore 
forces  that  support  the  Carrier  Battle  Group,  the  Mediterranean  Amphibious  Ready 
Group/Marine  Expeditionary  Unit;  and  conducts  maritime  surveillance  operations. 
In  addition,  the  Special  Operations  Command,  Europe  (SOCEUR),  provides  unique 
warfighting  and  crisis  response  capabilities  necessary  to  fulfill  our  theater  require- 
ments. 
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Our  infrastructure  and  basing  give  us  access  to  this  and  nearby  regions,  as  well 
as  vital  supply  lines  to  maintain  and  reinforce  our  forces.  This  infrastructure  is  crit- 
ical to  U.S.  influence  abroad. 

Modernization  is  essential  to  maintaining  our  warfi^ting  capabilities.  Our  forces 
need  the  technological  edge  to  ensure  greater  effectiveness  and  reduce  casualties  in 
the  event  of  war.  More  importantly,  our  advantage  in  technology  effectively  deters 
would-be  aggressors — avoi(Ung  the  need  to  fight  to  win. 

THEATER  SECURmf  SYNCHRONIZATION 

Our  strategy  of  active  engagement  and  preparedness  is  designed  to  ensure  our  na- 
tional interests  well  into  the  next  century.  Today's  complex  security  environment  de- 
mands that  we  synchronize  our  efforts  with  the  many  U.S.  agencies  outside  DOD 
who  are  engaged  in  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  Africa.  We  must  be  able 
to  plan  and  work  together  toward  a  common  set  of  objectives. 

To  achieve  that  end,  we  have  developed  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  architec- 
ture that  we  call  the  Theater  Security  Planning  System  (TSPS).  The  purpose  of  this 
system  is  to  synchronize  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  theater  strategy  by  inter- 
facing EUCOM  and  Component  efforts  with  Embassy  Country  Teams  in  the  produc- 
tion of  executable  campaign  plans.  These  plans  establish  goals,  determine  priorities, 
and  effectively  allocate  resources.  We  believe  that  TSPS  ensures  we  have  One  Team. 
One  Voice.  One  Fight. 

RESOURCE  PRIORITIES 

The  most  visionary  strategies  and  wisest  objectives  are  of  no  use  without  the 
"means"  to  implement  them  (Figure  10).  Our  success  over  the  past  year  is  directly 
attributable  to  congressional  support  for  our  many  programs. 
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Figure   10 

FUNDING 

O&M  dollars  maintain  readiness,  train  and  exercise  our  forces,  and  maintain  our 
busy  pace  of  operations.  UnAinded  contingency  operations  and  theater  transition 
costs  drain  those  dollars  and  negatively  affect  training,  readiness,  and 
PERSTEMPO.  We  appreciate  the  supplemental  contingency  funding  that  we  re- 
ceived this  past  year.  But  timing  is  critical,  and  if  funding  arrives  late,  even  if  it 
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is  generous,  we  must  cancel  exercises,  defer  equipment  and  facility  maintenance, 
delay  or  cancel  contracts,  or  even  pay  for  a  contract  we  cannot  afford  to  terminate. 
All  of  these  factors  adversely  impact  our  combat  readiness. 

Burdensharing  legislation,  as  we  have  seen  it  formulated  in  recent  years,  can  also 
result  in  a  reduction  in  readiness.  Cuts  made  in  the  name  of  burdensharing  are 
made  with  hopes  of  forcing  our  allies  to  pick  up  the  difference.  We  should  remember 
that  "the  difference"  must  be  voted  by  European  Parliaments,  and  that  the  people 
and  their  representatives  sincerely  believe  that  they  are  both  shouldering  a  lair 
share  of  the  burdens  and  risks  in  this  theater's  daily  operations  and  contributing 
to  overall  security  in  imjwrtant  and  expensive  other  ways  as  well.  For  example,  Ger- 
many, our  largest  host  nation,  spends  two  and  a  half  times  Japan's  percentage  of 
GDP  on  national  defense.  In  adoition,  Germany  contributed  four  times  more  than 
the  United  States  to  aid  economic  reform  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  which  also 
beneflts  our  interests.  This  is  even  more  impressive  considering  the  high  cost  of  Ger- 
many's reunification.  And  in  Bosnia,  it  is  our  allies'  soldiers,  17,000  of  them,  who 
are  on  the  ground  within  the  range  of  Serb  guns.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider 
all  the  risks  and  burdens  shared  by  our  allies,  along  with  the  impact  to  our  troops, 
before  considering  future  burdensharing  legislation. 

O&M  funds  promote  stability  through  several  activities,  such  as  our  Joint  Contact 
Team  Program,  bilateral  training  exercises.  Security  Assistance,  the  Marshall  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program.  These  important  prop-ams  need  fund- 
ing to  work.  Our  Joint  Contact  Team  Program  and  Security  Assistance  programs, 
under  le^slative  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department,  need  special  consideration 
since  their  funding  mechanism  is  outside  DOD  s  control. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  is  vitally  important  because  it  provides  the 
vision  and  the  mechanism  for  the  future  trans-Atlantic  security  environment.  This 
program  is  the  catalyst  that  links  the  individual  security  interests  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  countries  to  the  highly  successful  proc- 
ess of  collective  security  embodied  in  NATO.  PIP  is  the  first  step  toward  a  reunited 
Europe  that  includes  Russia. 

Funding  the  services  to  improve  mobility  is  a  high  priority.  Mobility  is  vital  to 
supporting  our  crisis  response  and  warfighting  strategies.  It  is  even  more  significant 
considering  the  drawdown  in  Europe.  Strategic  lift,  combined  with  prepositioned 
materiel,  is  critical  to  fighting  or  supporting  any  major  regional  conflict  in  or  near 
the  USEUCOM  AOR.  The  C-17,  our  aging  C-141s,  C-5s  and  C-130s,  and  commer- 
cial aircraft,  provide  airlift  for  initial  reaction  forces,  and  follow-on  reinforcement 
and  logistics.  I  strongly  support  the  C-17,  key  to  delivering  critically  important  out- 
sized  equipment  directly  to  the  battle  front.  Likewise,  we  must  improve  our  strate- 
cnc  seaaft  capability  to  provide  heavy  reinforcement  and  sustain  theater  logistics. 
We  also  require  sufficient  amphibious  lift  to  support  a  forced  entry  capability  and 
a  medium  lift  replacement  helicopter  for  the  Marines  and  Special  Operations  Forces. 

Funding  for  modernization  of  key  weapon  systems  ensures  we  can  achieve  our 
strategic  objectives.  In  USEUCOM,  we  face  a  challenging  theater  missile  threat, 
particularly  in  the  southern  region.  At  present,  our  theater  missile  defense  systems 
are  limited  in  protection  capability  and  force  deployability.  Just  over  the  horizon  are 
several  new  systems  in  final  stages  of  development  that  address  the  theater  missile 
defense  threat.  We  need  to  pursue  the  development  of  these  systems  today,  to  make 
them  operational  in  the  near  future. 

We  need  to  modernize  critical  warfighting  capabilities  through  continued  acquisi- 
tion of  precision  stand-off  munitions,  strategic  precision  bombing  capabilities,  and 
JSTARS.  These  systems  provide  a  credible  deterrence  with  proven  pinpoint  accuracy 
and  critical  warfighting  capabilities. 

Another  aspect  to  maintaining  our  joint  warfighting  capabilities  is  to  support  the 
Joint  Professional  Military  Education  Program  for  our  senior  leaders.  USEUCOM 
requires  joint-trained  professionals  to  integrate  and  employ  the  unique  capabilities 
of  our  service  component  commands  effectively.  Joint  professional  mibtary  education 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  joint  operations  capabilities.  It  underwrites  both  our 
ability  to  respond  to  crises  in  the  near-term  and  our  development  of  long-term  strat- 
egies in  this  AOR.  Investing  in  this  education  will  help  build  the  future  military 
leadership  of  this  country  as  envisioned  in  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986. 

Specialized  support  capabilities  must  be  funded  in  this  theater  to  be  effective.  Of 
particular  importance  to  USEUCOM  are  satellite  and  land  communication  systems 
that  enhance  command  and  control,  and  funding  for  tactical  reconnaissance  pro- 
grams that  support  our  intelligence  needs. 

My  highest  intelligence  priority  is  the  Joint  Analysis  Center  (JAC)  at  RAF 
Molesworth,  and  its  associated  systems  and  communications.  The  JAC  is  the  model 
for  intelligence  support  to  joint  and  combined  operations,  and  its  products  meet  na- 
tional, theater,  service  component,  and  tactical  requirements.  The  JAC  supports 
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every  level  of  our  theater's  strategy — from  arms  control  verification  to  humanitarian 
operations  to  traditional  warfightmg  capabilities.  Its  success  in  meeting  the  intel- 
ligence needs  of  U.S.  forces,  NATO,  and  our  coalition  intelligence  the  United  Na- 
tions proves  that  consolidated  intelligence  at  the  joint  theater  level  is  a  concept  com- 
patible with  today's  intelligence  challenges  and  resource  constraints. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

USEUCOM  basing  and  infrastructure  are  essential  to  maintain  our  forward  pres- 
ence, give  us  access  and  support  to  this  and  nearby  regions,  and  underwrite  our 
commitments  to  our  friends  and  allies.  Our  command  structure  and  infrastructure 
have  been  streamlined  and  consolidated  to  better  accomplish  our  strategy  with 
fewer  resources.  For  example,  our  Air  Force  component  restructured  its  head- 
quarters and  went  from  a  staff  of  more  than  2,000  to  837  (58  percent)  and  reduced 
me  number  of  General  Officers  by  64  percent.  Our  Army  component  also  restruc- 
tured and  trimmed  42  percent  of  their  staff.  Finally,  USEUCOM  consolidated  many 
of  the  theater  functions  that  were  redundant  at  the  component  level,  such  as  thea- 
ter intelligence  which  reduced  billets  from  20,500  to  less  than  7,600 — a  63  percent 
reduction. 

Our  drawdown  of  facilities  is  near  completion  and  will  leave  USEUCOM  at  59 
percent  of  our  Cold  War  infrastructure  levels.  The  facilities  we  retain  allow  future 
consolidation  and  flexibility.  Any  facility  not  supporting  our  end  state  is  being  re- 
turned to  the  host  nation.  We  must,  however,  maintain  our  remaining  infrastructure 
and  provide  essential  construction  projects  to  meet  readiness  and  quality  of  life  re- 
quirements. Military  Construction  (MILCON)  is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  maintain- 
ing an  acceptable  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  Above  all  else,  we  must  maintain 
our  commitment  to  our  people  by  investing  in  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs. 

I  place  a  high  priority  on  fully  funding  one  of  the  most  successful  burdensharing 
arrangements  in  the  Alliance — the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program.  About  28  cents 
of  U.S.  investment  buys  access  to  one  dollar  worth  of  infrastructure  through  this 
revitalized  program.  But  even  more  impressive  is  the  return  we  received  on  this  in- 
vestment. Over  the  last  5  years,  we  have  invested  $1  billion  in  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture. U.S.  industries  have  received  more  than  $1.7  billion  in  high-tech  contracts  and 
more  than  $100  million  in  military  construction  contracts  within  the  continental 
United  States,  through  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program.  Cuts  to  this  program  un- 
dermine our  leadership  in  the  Alliance  and  adversely  impact  U.S.  and  Alliance  oper- 
ational capabilities. 

FORCES 

A  permanent  force  structure  of  approximately  100,000  fulfills  our  commitments  to 
the  National  Command  Authority.  The  key  to  reducing  our  PERSTEMPO  to  sus- 
tainable levels  is  the  rotational  forces  that  serve  in  varymg  capacities,  such  as  some 
of  the  Operation  Deny  Flight  squadrons,  the  Carrier  Battle  Group,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Amphibious  Ready  Group/Marine  Expeditionary  Unit.  Also  critical  to  our 
success  are  the  Reserves,  who  perform  hi^ly  specialized  and  critical  functions 
throughout  this  theater,  such  as  language  experts  to  augment  our  Joint  Contact 
Team  Program  and  water  purification  specialists. 

Achieving  a  high  quality  of  life  for  the  troops  and  their  families  is  my  number 
one  priority.  People  are  our  most  valuable  resource  and  constitute  the  backbone  of 
our  quality  force.  We  must  never  break  faith  with  our  troops  whose  dedication  and 
devotion  are  second  to  none.  We  have  an  obligation  to  maintain  an  acceptable  Qual- 
ity of  life  for  them  and  their  families.  Our  troops  have  endured  many  hardships 
while  performing  diverse  missions  at  an  extremely  high  operations  tempo.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  drawdown  since  World  War  II.  In  the 
end,  it  will  be  the  dedication  and  professionalism  of  those  who  serve  our  country 
that  will  underwrite  our  commitment  to  national  security.  Our  loyalty  to  our  people 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  their  commitment. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  active  involvement  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR  offers  the  very  real  possibility  of 
preventinff  the  need  to  engage  in  more  costly  operations — in  terms  of  lives  and  re- 
sources. We  must  remain  engaged  as  NATO's  leader,  and  continue  to  help  shape 
events  to  fit  our  national  purpose.  With  U.S.  leadership  and  commitment  we  can 
help  guide  this  region  of  the  world  toward  peace  and  prosperity. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today.  On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  under  my  command,  thank  you  for  the  sup- 
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ort  your  committee  has  consistently  provided  our  Armed  Forces  and  USEUCOM. 
look  forward  to  your  questions. 


Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much,  General.  General  Peay. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  J.H.  BINFORD  PEAY,  in,  USA, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND 

General  Peay.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  have  also  prepared  a  written  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Peay.  In  addition,  I  have  almost  finished  our  annual 
Posture  Statement  which  I  also  would  like  to  include. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Peay.  As  you  know.  Central  Command  consists  of  some 
19  nations  that  span  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  an  area  that  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  contains  65  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  which  is  a 
vital  interest  for  our  country. 

Western  Europe  imports  28  percent  of  its  energy  oil  from  this  re- 
gion, Japan  69  percent,  the  United  States  12  percent.  It  involves 
a  lot  of  waterways  and  three  major  choke  points  over  which  these 
resources  flow.  Ninety  five  percent  of  all  of  the  equipment  and 
troops  that  participated  in  Desert  Storm  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  And  it  is  also  the  birthplace  of  three  religions,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam  which  have  a  major  impact  on  the  region. 

It  is  a  region  of  stark  contrasts.  This  morning,  14  conflicts  exist 
in  the  region,  from  border  violations  to  others  that  are  more  seri- 
ous. It  is  an  area  of  increasing  concern  in  terms  of  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Its  major  sources  of  future  concern 
include  Iran  and  Iraq,  the  Pakistan-India,  and  certainly  the  export 
of  religious  extremism  and  terrorism. 

You  have  already  mentioned  the  operation  in  October,  Vigilant 
Warrior,  and  today  our  forces  are  offshore  Somalia  preparing  to  as- 
sist the  U.N.  in  that  particular  extraction  toward  the  end  of  this 
month. 

There  are  two  other  operations,  though,  that  receive  much  less 
publicity,  that  expose  our  force  to  an  enormous  OPTEMPO  and  put 
our  people  at  risk;  Operation  Southern  Watch,  the  counterpart  of 
General  Joulwan's  efforts  in  Northern  Iraq;  Provide  Comfort  has 
been  underway  since  1992:  58,000  sorties,  38,000  over  Iraq  and  103 
flown  there  last  evening.  The  other  is  the  Maritime  Intercept  Oper- 
ations and  the  support  of  the  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Since  1990, 
over  10,000  boardings  have  taken  place  to  enforce  those  particular 
sanctions  against  Iraq. 

Our  missions  remain  clear:  protect  U.S.  interests,  ensure  access 
to  resources,  assist  the  friendly  States  in  the  area  in  providing  for 
their  own  security,  and  deter  hostile  actions  in  terms  of  any  geo- 
political movement. 

We  have  tried  to  design  a  strategy  which  seamlessly  transitions 
from  peace  to  war.  We  have  founded  it  on  five  pillars:  forward  pres- 
ence, combined  exercises,  security  assistance,  power  projection,  and 
readiness  to  fight.  These  pillars  support  a  three-tiered  approach. 
Tier  1  being  by  self  defense  of  those  nations  in  the  region.  Tier  2, 
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a  collective  regional  approach,  and  Tier  3,  the  introduction  of  extra- 
regional  efforts. 

There  are  some  enabling  requirements,  though,  for  which  I  would 
ask  your  continuing  support:  the  entire  business  of  pre-positioning 
in  the  region,  which  is  so  important  to  the  quick  response  and  just 
as  important  for  the  long-term  access  to  the  region;  strategic  lift, 
which  is  the  lifeline  of  Central  Command's  movement  back  into  the 
theater;  theater  missile  defense  and  all  of  its  implications  for  the 
future;  International  Military  Education  and  Training  for  what  it 
adds  to  democratization  for  the  youngsters  in  the  future;  and  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  and  intelligence  enhancements. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  challenges  remain  daunting  in  the  dec- 
ade ahead:  Iraq  and  Iran's  belligerent  and  hegemonic  actions  in  the 
region;  the  entire  business  of  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction; continuing  tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan;  and  in- 
ternal instability  within  many  of  the  regional  States. 

We  should  remain  resolute  as  to  our  policies  and  to  our  strategy. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  performance  of  the  service  men  and  women 
in  the  region  who  serve  at  great  distances  and  many  days  in 
harm's  way. 

I  look  forward  very  much  to  working  with  the  committee  and  at- 
tempting to  answer  your  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Peay  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  J.H.  Binford  Peay  III,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Central  Command  (USCENTCOM) 

introduction 

In  October  1994,  Saddam  Hussein  again  threatened  the  fragile  stability  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Iraq's  build-up  of  forces  along  Kuwait's  border  exhibited  a  willingness 
and  ability  to  threaten  its  neighbors  and  to  jeopardize  access  to  the  oil  that  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  industrialized  world.  The  strong,  rapid  U.S.  response  during  Oper- 
ation VIGILANT  WARRIOR  demonstrated  our  military  capability,  likely  averted  an- 
other war  in  the  Gulf,  and  highlighted  the  importance  we  attach  to  this  vital  and 
volatile  region.  Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  was  a  resounding  success  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  decisive  response  of  our  National  Command  Authorities, 
backed  by  the  overwhelming  support  of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  sent  an 
unmistakable  message  of  resolve.  Second,  the  superb  performance  of  our  trained  and 
ready  forces,  both  forward  deployed  and  moving  on  short  notice  from  the  United 
States  or  standing  alert,  provided  a  clear  and  convincing  demonstration  of  America's 
military  power.  Finally,  it  validated  the  importance  and  criticality  of  the  enhance- 
ments to  our  forward  presence  posture  and  the  increase  in  prepositioned  equipment 
in  the  Gulf  region  since  Desert  Storm. 

At  the  onset  of  the  crisis,  USCENTCOM  relied  on  forward  deployed  Navy  and  Air 
Force  units.  Marines,  Special  Operations  Forces  and  Patriot  missile  batteries,  along 
with  re^onal  and  allied  forces,  to  make  clear  our  resolve  to  defend  against  Iraqi 
aggression;  Within  days,  these  forces  were  joined  by  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
George  Washington,  additional  cruise  missile  hips,  reinforcing  Air  Force  squadrons, 
and  two  Army  brigades.  Meanwhile  additional  U.S.  forces  were  deploying  or  stand- 
ing by  for  further  orders.  This  vivid  demonstration  of  American  military  capability 
and  resolve  in  the  face  of  a  very  real  Iraqi  threat  forced  Saddam  Hussein  to  back 
down  and  defused  the  crisis.  Perhaps  equally  important,  U.S.  resolve  and  our  rapid 
and  decisive  response  to  a  threat  in  the  Central  Region  sent  a  clear  message  to 
other  potential  aggressors  who  might  be  tempted  to  challenge  U.S.  interests. 

Today  our  forward  deployed  forces  are  actively  engaged  in  the  execution  of  U.S. 
policy  throughout  the  Central  Region.  In  the  North  Arabian  Gulf,  Maritime  Inter- 
cept Operations  (MIO)  enforce  U!N.  sanctions  prohibiting  certain  trade  with  Iraq. 
In  1994  our  ships  conducted  the  vast  majority  of  MIO  boardings,  which  have  now 
totaled  nearly  10,000  since  the  operation  began  in  1990.'  Also  in  the  Gulf  region,  Op- 
eration SOUTHERN  WATCH  aircraft  have  flown  over  58,000  sorties,  38,000  of  them 
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over  Iraq  since  the  creation  of  that  task  force  in  1992.  Finally,  we  currently  have 
over  4,000  personnel  participating  in  Operation  UNITED  SHIELD  in  support  of  the 
withdrawal  of  U.N.  forces  from  Somalia. 

Despite  our  success  during  Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  and  these  other  on- 
going operations,  numerous  mreats  to  regional  stability  remain.  The  traditional  Per- 
sian^^abic  rivalry  for  dominance  in  the  Gulf  region  continues  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  as  they  vie  for  influence  with  their  neighbors.  Population  growth  and  worsen- 
ing oil-based  economies  will  lead  many  nations  to  greater  reliance  on  outside  assist- 
ance, despite  the  vulnerability  to  influence  and  manipulation  that  it  brings.  Famine 
in  Africa  will  likely  again  require  massive  international  efforts  to  curtail  widespread 
starvation.  Tensions  over  water  rights  and  disputed  borders  will  also  continue.  How- 
ever, the  single  greatest  threat  to  stability  in  the  region  is  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  the  associated  spread  of  ballistic  missile  technology. 

KEY  REQUIREMENTS 

Pivotal  to  USCENTCOM's  ability  to  respond  to  these  regional  threats  has  been 
your  support  for  several  key  programs.  Some  of  the  most  critical  ones  that  require 
your  continued  support  are  highlighted  here.  They  include:  (1)  prepositioning,  (2) 
strategic  lift,  (3)  tneater  missile  defense,  (4)  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  and  foreign  military  financing,  and  (5)  improvements  in  command, 
control,  communications,  computers,  and  intelligence  (C^I)  infrastructure. 

Prepositioning 

Foremost  among  the  programs  critical  to  our  mission  is  the  prepwsitioning  of 
equipment  in  the  region  which  allows  us  to  quickly  link  up  personnel  with  equip- 
ment in  theater.  Having  completed  the  fielding  of  a  brigade  set  of  equipment  in  Ku- 
wait, we  must  now  press  forward  to  establish  a  second  brigade  set  with  a  division 
base  in  Southwest  Asia.  This  second  set  of  equipment  will  dramatically  increase  our 
military  capability  in  the  region,  adding  flexibility  and  the  requisite  firepower  and 
command  and  control  in  the  early  phases  of  a  military  operation.  We  need  your  sup- 
port for  the  MILCON  to  house  this  equipment.  Similarly,  we  should  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  prepositioning  of  a  third  set  of  equipment  in  the  region,  which  will  provide 
us  with  a  heavy  division's  worth  of  equipment  prepositionea  forward.  This  presence 
will  serve  as  a  clear  signal  of  American  resolve  to  contain  (mtential  adversaries  and 
wiU  greatly  enhance  our  warfighting  capability.  Land  basing  promotes  access,  stabil- 
ity, and  coalition  solidarity  in  the  region. 

Strategic  Lift 

Of  comparable  importance,  strategic  lift  is  essential  to  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  our  strategy.  It  is  the  critical  lifeline  for  the  Central  Command,  and  vital 
to  the  success  of  our  operations.  At  over  7,000  air  miles  and  8,000  sea  miles,  the 
extraordinary  distances  from  the  U.S.  amplify  the  immense  difficulties  of  moving  a 
force  in  response  to  a  regional  crisis  or  contingency.  As  has  again  been  dem- 
onstrated during  recent  operations  in  the  Gulf  region  and  in  Somalia,  strategic  lift 
must  remain  a  high  priority. 

Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  saw  the  first  operational  use  of  both  the  C-17 
and  the  Army  Prepositioning  Afloat,  and  both  programs  met  our  expectations.  Your 
continued  support  of  the  C— 17,  Fast  Sealift  Ships,  and  the  RO/RO  upgrade  to  the 
Army  prepositioned  equipment  afloat  is  vital  to  our  ability  to  close  forces  quickly 
in  the  theater.  Although  not  tested  during  VIGILANT  WARRIOR,  our  Ready  Re- 
serve Fleet  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  back  into  the  questionable  readiness  posture 
of  the  pre-Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  days. 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

The  continued  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
combined  with  the  relative  ease  with  which  potential  adversaries  can  enhance  arma- 
ments through  purchases  of  "off-the  sheir  technology,  calls  for  enhanced  theater 
missile  defenses  and  space-based  capabilities  that  wUl  protect  U.S.  forces,  support 
our  strategy,  and  facilitate  warfighting.  The  priority  over  the  next  10  years  should 
be  to  establish  a  multi-layered  missile  defense  founded  on  the  lower  tier  Patriot  Ad- 
vanced Capability  III,  with  a  variant  for  naval  defense;  upper-tier  Theater  High  Al- 
titude Area  Defense  (THAAD);  and  highly  mobile  point  clefense  Corps  SAM  (Sur- 
face-to-Air  Missile)  to  protect  ground  forces  maneuvering  rapidly  over  extended  dis- 
tances. We  must  also  devote  resources  to  detecting  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  as  well 
as  cruise  and  short  range  missiles;  to  enriching  the  missile  tracking  capability  of 
our  satellite  program  to  provide  rapid,  highly  accurate  flight  data  on  enemy  missile 
launches;  to  expanding  our  acquisition  of  theater-based  capabilities  to  directly 
downlink  satellite  data  for  intelligence  and  rapidly  transmitting  it  to  subordinate 
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units;  to  broadening  our  satellite  communications  architecture  to  ensure  that  it 
meets  future  demands;  and  to  fielding  interoperable  systems  that  support  joint  and 
combined  operations.  Your  support  for  these  mitiatives  is  essential  to  their  achieve- 
ment. 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  and  Foreign  Military  Financing 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  profited  greatly  from  investments  made  in 
the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program  and  Foreign 
Military  Financing  (FMF).  Both  of  these  activities  nave  provided  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment opportunities  throughout  the  world  and  in  particular  within  the  Central  Re- 
gion to  assist  in  the  development  of  foreign  militaries,  gain  access,  deter  conflict, 
and  promote  stability  and  democratic  ideals.  Both  of  these  programs  have  suffered 
from  reduced  funding  over  the  last  few  years.  We  strongly  encourage  a  reconsider- 
ation of  these  programs  and  increasing  funds  to  assist  our  friends,  enhance  access, 
facilitate  implementation  of  our  theater  strategy  and  realize  U.S.  goals  for  the  re- 
gion. By  promoting  respect  for  human  rights,  civilian  control  of  the  militaiy,  and 
democratic  ideals,  while  enhancing  self-defense  capabilities,  we  decrease  the  chances 
of  a  conflict  today  and  tomorrow  that  might  result  in  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces 
abroad. 

Improvements  in  Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  and  Intelligence 
(C  •*  I)  Infrastructure 

The  limited  infrastructure  in  the  USCENTCOM  area  of  responsibility,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  our  headquarters  is  located  in  the  continental  United  States,  cre- 
ate significant  C'*!  challenges.  Our  C*I  systems  and  architecture  must  allow  us  to 
effectively  gather,  process,  distribute  and  display  information  at  all  decision  making 
levels,  whether  we  are  providing  command  and  control  for  a  Joint  Task  Force  from 
CONUS  or  fully  deployed  for  a  Major  Regional  Contingency.  The  timely  delivery  of 
high  quality,  pertinent  intelligence  to  the  commander  in  the  field  is  key  to  military 
success. 

Robust  satellite  systems  for  communications,  intelligence,  warning,  positioning, 
and  meteorology  are  essential  to  our  success.  In  addition,  technological  advances  are 
allowing  us  to  make  great  strides  in  interoperability  and  corresponding  joint  effec- 
tiveness. Interoperability  and  joint  system  use  have  improved,  and  support  from  the 
national  intelligence  community  remains  essential  to  providing  correlated,  accurate 
intelligence  from  all  sources  to  build  assessments  about  regional  activities.  Several 
key  systems  are  being  implemented  and  your  support  is  needed  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  complete  their  implementation  in  a  timely  manner.  Key  examples  are  the 
Joint  Deployable  Intelligence  Support  System  (JDISS),  the  Joint  Worldwide  Intel- 
ligence Communications  System  (JWICS),  and  the  Global  Command  and  Control 
System  (GCCS).  All  of  these  replace  and  integrate  the  functionality  of  multiple 
stovepipe  systems  into  standard  DOD  wide  capabilities. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  the  USCENTCOM  Joint  Intelligence  Center's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  be  fully  supported  for  us  to  meet 
the  full  range  of  intelligence  requirements  for  warfighting  and  the  overall  DOD  In- 
telligence Production  Program. 

THE  U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND 

On  the  strength  of  these  programs  and  others,  U.S.  Central  Command  is  ready 
to  defend  America's  interests  in  the  central  Region  today  and  is  looking  forward  into 
the  21st  century.  We  are  guided  in  the  performance  of  our  mission  by  the  following 
"vision"  for  the  future: 

U.S.  Central  Command:  A  flexible  and  versatile  command  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury .  .  .  Trained,  positioned,  and  ready  to  defend  the  Nation's  vital  interests, 
promote  peace  and  stability,  deter  conflict,  and  conduct  operations  spanning  the 
conflict  continuum;  and  prepared  to  wage  unrelenting,  simultaneous  joint  and 
combined  operations  to  achieve  decisive  victory  in  war. 
To  achieve  this  vision,  U.S.  Central  Command  has  developed  a  theater  strategy 
that  relies  on  a  combination  of  overseas  presence,  U.S.  power  projection  capability, 
and  carefully  cultivated  regional  relationships.  Our  continued  success  in  this  effort 
requires  patient,  long-term  national  dedication  to  the  defense  initiatives  and  com- 
mitments that  we  have  undertaken  over  the  past  several  years. 

REGIONAL  OVERVIEW 

The  19  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  northeast  Africa  and  South  Asia  that  make 
up  the  U.S.  Central  Command  area  of  responsibility  cover  a  vast  geographic  area. 
Larger  than  the  continental  United  States,  it  stretches  from  Egypt  ana  East  Africa, 
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through  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  Pakistan,  and  includes  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Gulf  of  Aden,  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  Arabian  Gulf. 

It  is  a  region  rich  in  culture  and  history,  home  to  the  birthplace  of  civilization, 
427  million  people  making  up  17  different  ethnic  groups,  420  major  tribal  groupings, 
six  major  languages  with  hundreds  of  dialects,  and  the  birthplace  of  three  of  tne 
world's  major  religions. 

It  is  a  region  that  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  natural  disasters,  political  up- 
heaval, and  war,  and  a  region  of  stark  contrasts.  These  include  wealth  and  poverty, 
stability  and  unrest,  some  of  the  world's  highest  mountains  and  greatest  rivers 
along  with  some  of  the  world's  most  barren  deserts. 

It  is  a  region  that,  owing  to  its  key  maritime  routes  and  abundance  of  oil,  is  of 
vital  interest  to  our  nation  and  to  the  international  community.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves  are  located  in  the  region,  with  worldwide  economic 
significance. 

It  is  a  region  where  disputes  over  borders  and  unequal  distribution  of  resources, 
particularly  water  and  oil,  can  explode  suddenly  into  conflict. 

It  is  a  rerion  where  an  arms  race  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  an  assort- 
ment of  dillerent  types  of  ballistic  missiles  threatens  to  intensify  old  animosities, 
fears  and  hatreds  among  traditional  rivals.  Proliferation  of  such  weapons  represents 
a  significant  peril  that  could  threaten  U.S.  and  allied  military  forces,  undermine  re- 
gional and  international  resolve  to  confront  belligerents,  and  unhinge  the  U.S.  re- 
gional strategy. 

It  is  a  region  where  securing  our  Nation's  vital  interests  is  complicated  by  lines 
of  communications  extending  7,000  miles  between  the  continental  United  States  and 
the  Gulf;  Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  Kuwait  within  hours;  Iran's  ability  to  intimidate 
its  neighbors  with  its  growing  air,  naval  and  missile  forces;  the  lack  of  formal  treaty 
alliances;  the  requirement  to  balance  U.S.  and  allied  military  requirements  with 
cultural  and  political  sensitivities  of  regional  states;  and  the  need  to  be  able  to  fight, 
maintain,  and  communicate  in  rugged  terrain  and  harsh  climate. 

These  regional  dynamics  and  tnreats  require  U.S.  Central  Command  to  adopt  a 
theater  strategy  that  capitalizes  on  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  military  ele- 
ments of  our  national  power. 

USCENTCOM  STRATEGY 

The  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS),  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  and 
Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP),  identify  key  U.S.  interests  and  Central 
Command's  tasks,  and  provide  a  basis  for  our  theater  strategy.  In  keeping  with 
these  guidelines,  U.S.  Central  Command  focuses  on  promoting  regional  stability  by 
reassuring  its  friends,  deterring  conflict,  and  maintaining  readiness  to  fight  and 
win.  These  concepts  are  imbedded  in  our  mission: 

•  Promote  and  protect  U.S.  interests 

•  Ensure  uninterrupted  access  to  regional  resources 

•  Assist  friendly  states  in  providing  for  their  own  security  and  contributing  to 
collective  defense;  and 

•  Deter  attempts  by  hostile  regional  states  to  achieve  geo-political  gains  by  threat 
or  use  of  force 

To  overcome  the  many  security  challenges  of  the  Central  Region,  we  endeavor  to 
establish  conditions  in  peacetime  that  promote  stability,  deter  conflict,  and  provide 
the  mechanisms  for  prevailing  in  combat  operations,  if  necessary. 

The  success  of  diplomatic  and  military  activities  in  the  region  requires  actions 
that  stress  U.S.  partnerships  with  regional  states  and  coalition  building.  One  of  our 
Nation's  great  success  stories  over  the  last  decade  is  the  durability  and  depth  of  the 
relationships  and  friendships  that  our  military  leaders  have  forged  with  their  re- 
gional counterparts.  These  relationships  support  achievement  of  strategic  ends,  fa- 
cilitate implementation  of  our  theater  strategy,  and  provide  access  to  the  region. 

Achieving  these  partnerships  and  building  coalitions  is  made  possible  by  a  long- 
term  and  flexible,  tJunee-tierea  approach  to  deterring  aggression.  'Tier  I  calls  for  each 
country  to  bear  primary  responsibility  for  its  own  self-defense.  Next,  if  aggression 
occurs,  friendly  regional  states  should  provide  a  collective  defense  known  as  Tier  11. 
Under  Tier  III,  the  United  States  and  other  allies  from  outside  the  region  stand 
ready  to  form  a  coalition  to  defend  common  interests  in  the  region,  if  necessary. 

This  concept  underlies  a  theater  strategy  supported  by  five  pillars.  These  include: 
(1)  forward  presence;  (2)  combined  exercises;  (3)  security  assistance;  (4)  power  pro- 
jection capability  from  the  United  States;  and  (5)  readiness  to  fight.  Taken  together, 
these  five  pillars  and  their  inter-relationships  describe  the  major  activities  that  this 
Command  pursues  to  accomplish  assigned  missions. 
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The  first  three  pillars — foi^ard  presence,  combined  exercises,  and  security  assist- 
ance— comprise  the  overseas  presence  portion  of  our  strategy  and  facilitate  our  con- 
tinued engagement  in  the  region. 

Forward  presence  demonstrates  U.S.  commitment,  strengthens  deterrence,  and  fa- 
cilitates transition  from  peace  to  war.  Naval  forces  are  critical  to  our  long-term  for- 
ward presence  because  of  their  flexible  offshore  stationing.  As  a  result  of  the  Gulf 
war,  and  more  recently  our  resolve  demonstrated  in  Operation  VIGILANT  WAR- 
RIOR, presence  ashore  has  been  expanded.  Air  forces  remain  deployed  in  the  region 
to  deter  aggression  and  to  enforce  U.N.  resolutions  under  Operation  SOUTHERN 
WATCH.  Patriot  air  defense  batteries  and  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  and 
other  Marine  and  Army  forces  conducting  frequent  exercises  add  to  our  presence. 
Based  on  our  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  experience,  prepositioned  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  heavy  armored  forces,  and  supporting  military  construction,  have  become 
increasingly  important  elements  of  our  forward  presence.  These  stocks  reduce  the 
strategic  lift  demands  inherent  in  deploying  significant  combat  forces  and  improve 
responsiveness  to  our  forces  in  the  region. 

Tlie  carrier  battle  group  (CVBG)  and  the  amphibious  ready  group  (ARG)  with  its 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU)  have  continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  naval  oper- 
ations in  tne  Central  Region  throughout  the  year.  Inclusion  of  attack  submannes 
in  deploying  CVBGs  provides  an  added  dimension  of  strategic  capability  throu^ 
monitoring  and  protecting  sea  lines  of  communication  and  enhancing  strike  capabil- 
ity with  an  increased  presence  of  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missiles  (TLAMs).  Be- 
cause of  their  limited  footprint,  strategic  agility,  calculated  ambiguity  of  intent,  and 
major  strategic  and  operational  deterrent  capability,  naval  forces  are  invaluable. 
Naval  operations  this  year  have  included  enforcement  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions,  support  for  Somalia  operations,  and  Operation  VIGILANT 
WARRIOR.  Our  ability  to  rapidly  move  these  forces  in  1993  ana  again  in  1994  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  positions  off  the  coast  of  Somalia 
and  Kuwait  demonstrates  extraordinary  utility  and  versatility. 

Providing  support  for  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq,  operations  in  Somalia,  and  37 
joint  and  combined  exercises,  the  CVBG,  in  particular,  has  been  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  U.S.  commitment  and  resolve  in  the  Cfentral  Region.  The  ARG/MEUs  imme- 
diate response  to  Iraa's  hostile  posture  in  October  1994,  complemented  by  the  rapid 
deployment  of  Army  lorces  falling  in  on  prepositioned  eguipment  in  Kuwait  and  the 
Air  Forces  in  the  region,  capitalized  on  the  synergism  oi  Joint  operations  and  placed 
a  combined  arms  team  forward  that  efiectively  deterred  Saddam  from  further  ag- 
gression. 

Air  operations  over  southern  Iraq  are  conducted  by  Joint  Task  Force  Southwest 
Asia  (JTF-SWA),  consisting  of  over  100  U.S.  aircraft  along  with  a  smaller  number 
of  allied,  aircraft.  Since  commencing  operations  in  August  1992,  JTF-SWA  has 
flown  close  to  60,000  sorties,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  over  Iraq.  With  its  carefully 
selected  mix  of  reconnaissance,  air-to-air,  air-to-ground,  and  support  aircraft,  this 
force  enhances  regional  defensive  capabilities,  facilitates  rapid  build-up  of  U.S.  com- 
bat naval  and  air  power  during  crisis,  and  is  capable  of  inflicting  significant  damage 
on  enemy  forces  in  the  first  hours  of  hostilities.  Furthermore,  air  operations  involv- 
ing regional  forces  strengthen  relations  with  regional  friends.  All  of  these  benefits 
of  forward  positioned  air  forces  were  demonstrated  in  Operation  VIGILANT  WAR- 
RIOR, where  presence  facilitated  rapid  reinforcement  and  signaled  Iraq  and  other 
would  be  aggressors  that  the  United  States  was  capable  of  unleashing  punishing  at- 
tacks against  its  foes.  We  are  convinced  that  forward  positioning  of  U.S.  air  and 
other  forces  provides  a  valuable  deterrent  to  aggression  in  the  region. 

More  limited  in  scope  than  our  daily  sea  and  air  operations,  ground  operations 
are,  nonetheless,  an  essential  dimension  of  our  overseas  presence.  Deterrence  of  po- 
tential adversaries  requires  that  we  maintain  a  credible  capability  to  defeat  ground 
offensives.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  synchronizing  joint  and  combined  air,  sea, 
space,  and  ground  operations.  The  positioning  of  Patriot  batteries  in  the  region 
emplaces  a  credible  defense  against  enemy  ballistic  missiles.  An  interim  measure, 
these  systems  may  eventually  be  withdrawn  as  regional  countries  field  the  own 
weapons.  Additional  forward  ground  presence  is  afforded  by  frequent  exercises  by 
Army  and  Marine  forces,  complemented  by  other  activities  by  Special  Operations 
Forces  (SOF). 

Significant  is  the  prepositioning  of  heavy  Army  equipment  in  theater.  In  particu- 
lar, the  brigade  set  in  Kuwait,  combined  with  a  robust  exercise  program,  allows  us 
to  readily  close  into  the  theater  a  lethal  forward  positioned  combat  lorce  early  dur- 
ing a  crisis.  In  this  fashion,  we  establish  conditions  conducive  to  blunting  an  attack 
and  creating  conditions  to  seize  the  initiative.  As  mentioned  previously,  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  with  plans  to  augment  this  capability  by  constructing  facilities  for  a  sec- 
ond brigade  set  oi  Army  equipment  in  Southwest  Asia  and  are  examining  the  possi- 
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bility  of  placing  a  third  set  elsewhere  in  the  area.  Collectively,  this  would  place  a 
full  Army  division  on  the  ground  in  short  order;  this  enhanced  ground  combat  capa- 
bility will  ensure  U.S.  military  flexibility,  enabling  us  to  promote  stability  in  the  re- 
gion and  reduce  risks  during  crises. 

Our  prepositioning  program  also  includes  Air  Force  and  Navy  equipment  stored 
throughout  the  region.  During  the  last  3  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
concluding  Defense  Cooperation  Agreements  (DCAs)  and  in  establishing  storage 
sites  for  Air  Force  bare  base  sets  (Harvest  Falcon),  Navy  forward  logistic  sets,  water 
and  Kiel  distribution  equipment,  medical  supplies  and  infrastructure,  support  vehi- 
cles and  equipment,  and  rations.  Stockpiling  this  material  reduces  strategic  lift  re- 
Suirements,  decreases  deployment  times,  and  provides  critical  sustainment  early 
uring  the  force  build-up. 

Success  in  all  of  these  endeavors  requires  your  support  and  consistent,  patient, 
long-term  negotiations  in  order  to  achieve  the  proper  blend  of  U.S.  and  host-nation 
commitment  and  responsibility  sharing  to  minimize  U.S.  costs. 

The  benefits  of  forward  presence  are  complemented  by  our  second  pillar,  combined 
exercises.  Involving  all  of  the  services,  this  effort  offers  over  100  joint  and  combined 
exercise  opportunities  annually,  to  include  numerous  naval  and  special  operations 
exercises,  BRIGHT  STAR  in  Egypt,  the  INTRINSIC  ACTION  in  Kuwait,  and  the 
ULTIMATE  RESOLVE  series  of  exercises.  Through  such  activities,  we  maintain  ac- 
cess, advance  interoperability  with  regional  partners,  enhance  forward  presence, 
and  improve  the  individual  and  collective  military  capabilities  of  the  GCC  states. 
Over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  measured  progress  in  the  ground  force 
capabilities  of  our  regional  partners,  and  even  greater  improvement  in  their  air, 
naval,  and  special  operations  capabilities. 

We  expect  to  see  continued  operational  improvement  over  the  long  term  as  re- 
gional military  leaders  modernize  their  forces  and  gain  more  experience  working 
with  the  United  States  and  with  one  another.  Continued  improvement  will  allow 
more  rigorous  and  demanding  trilateral  and  multilateral  command  post  and. field 
exercises — all  focused  on  raising  the  proficiency  of  participants  to  operate  collec- 
tively to  secure  common  defensive  goals.  Throughout  the  AOR,  combined  exercises 
are  the  mechanism  for  providing  U.S.  forces  valuable  training  in  this  distinctly  dif- 
ferent environment,  assisting  friendly  states  in  satisfying  legitimate  defense  needs, 
and  increasing  U.S.  access  to  the  region. 

Our  third  pillar,  security  assistance,  provides  an  additional  means  of  improving 
defense  capability  of  regional  friends,  training  regional  military  forces,  promoting 
interoperability,  gaining  access,  strengthening  military  to  military  relationships, 
and  increasing  over  time  the  ability  of  states  to  provide  for  individual  and  collective 
defense.  It  includes  four  major  elements:  foreign  military  sales,  foreign  military  fi- 
nancing, IMET,  and  mobile  training  and  technical  assistance  field  teams.  Such  ac- 
tivities support  our  aim  of  building  regional  defensive  arrangements  while  providing 
a  degree  of  U.S.  control  over  arms  transfers. 

Since  1990,  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  in  the  Central  Region  have  accounted  for 
a  large  portion  of  total  U.S.  military  sales  abroad.  Through  FMS,  regional  friends 

{mrchase  a  wide  assortment  of  militaiy  equipment,  training,  maintenance,  and  fol- 
ow-on  logistic  support.  A  portion  of  FMS  is  dedicated  to  military  construction  that 
supports  our  forward  presence  and  allows  rapid  reinforcement.  The  security  assist- 
ance program  is  reinforced  by  the  more  limited  foreign  military  financing  programs 
that  provide  grants  to  regional  states.  Past  benefits  of  military  funding  in  assisting 
foreign  frienM  and  maintaining  access  justify  its  cost  and  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  support.  Both  military  sales  and  military  funding  promote  inter- 
operability and  regional  self-defense. 

To  enhance  the  warfighting  capability  of  regional  partners,  we  should  continue  to 
modernize  their  forces.  Effective  employment  of  new  equipment  is  achieved  through 
training  teams  and  IMET  initiatives.  Through  more  than  680  personnel  deployed  in 
the  region  on  training  teams,  we  are  able  to  increase  technical  and  tactical  pro- 
ficiency of  regional  military  forces  and  their  leaders.  Such  teams  provide  an  ancil- 
lary service  of  strengthening  regional  friendships  and  bolstering  our  forward  pres- 
ence. Our  efforts  in  this  area  are  reinforced  by  the  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (INffiT)  program  that  educates  regional  military  leaders  in  U.S.  inili- 
tary  institutions.  Through  this  effort,  we  improve  the  militaiy  capabilities  of  Foreign 
miUtaiy  leaders,  increase  trust  and  friendships  with  regional  states,  and  help  famil- 
iarize foreign  military  and  civilian  leaders  with  America's  military  and  its  demo- 
cratic values  and  culture.  Key  points  stressed  in  this  training  include  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military,  preservation  of  human  rights,  and  the  workings  of  democratic 
institutions.  There  are  enormous  long-term  benefits  for  our  own  country  as  a  result 
of  this  education  and  formulation  of  ideals  and  relationships. 
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Taken  together,  these  three  pillars  allow  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  visible 
presence  in  the  region  and  respond  to  crises  spanning  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  In 
the  event  of  a  crisis,  forces  and  equipment  forward  deployed  in  the  region  become 
the  foundation  for  executing  flexible  deterrent  options  (FDOs)  which  hopefully  are 
successful  in  resolving  the  crisis,  and  if  not,  serve  as  the  vanguard  for  follow-on 
forces. 

The  fourth  pillar  of  our  theater  strategy,  power  projection,  defines  activities  and 

?ualities  of  ILS.  military  forces  that  support  rapid  projection  of  forces  from  the 
Fnited  States  into  the  Central  Region  and  preparation  of  those  forces  for  combat 
operations.  Within  this  context,  U.S.  Central  Command  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
Air  Force's  C-17  program,  the  Navy's  Fast  Sealift  Ships  and  Ready  Reserve  Force, 
the  Army's  brigade  set  of  equipment  afloat  (currently  12  ships),  and  the  Marine 
Corps'  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF).  This  latter  force  includes  three  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  Squadrons  (MI'S),  each  able  to  support  a  Marine  Expeditionary 
Force  (Forward)  of  nearly  15,000  personnel  with  supplies  and  equipment  for  30 
days.  Similarly,  the  Command  can  rely  on  the  Air  Force's  four  logistic  ships,  carry- 
ing supplies  and  ammunition.  With  these  capabilities,  USCENTCOM  can  fly  a 
heavy  Army  brigade's  personnel  to  link  up  with  equipment  stored  in  Kuwait,  and 
additional  forces  to  link  up  with  Army  and  Marine  equipment  arriving  aboard 
prepositioning  ships. 

To  sustain  all  of  our  forces  in  theater,  the  Command  supports  advances  in  the 
full  range  of  power  projection  logistics  and  will  exercise  these  activities  frequently 
in  the  year  ahead.  Initiatives  include  gaining  access  to  and  exercising  air  bases  and 
ports  worldwide  that  will  facilitate  deployment  of  forces  to  the  Central  Region,  pro- 
curing automation  that  ensures  asset  visibility  providing  real-time  location  of  in- 
transit  equipment,  and  enhancing  port-opening  equipment  robustness.  To  ensure 
that  all  of  these  activities  are  properly  sequenced  and  priorities  established.  Central 
Command  is  continuing  to  refine  plans,  review  force  deployment  requirements,  and 
clarify  movement  priorities. 

The  requisite  command,  control,  communications,  computers,  and  intelligence 
(C*!)  infrastructure  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  assigned  military  tasks  allows  U.S. 
Central  Command  to  execute  a  full  range  of  FDOs  to  preclude  hostilities.  It  also  en- 
ables us  to  limit  conflicts  when  they  occur,  and  conduct  decisive  combat  operations 
if  required. 

The  fifth  and  final  pillar  of  our  theater  strategy,  readiness  to  fight,  stresses  activi- 
ties that  ensure  that  the  Central  Command  heaaquarters  and  individual  component 
Commands  possess  standard  operating  procedures  that  facilitate  rapid  deployment 
during  crises,  for  conducting  synchronized  joint  and  combined  operations,  and  wag- 
ing high  tempo  warfare.  To  ensure  readiness,  we  are  constantly  engaged  in  review- 
ing and  refining  our  war  and  contingency  plans.  In  addition,  we  conduct  warfighting 
conferences  witn  component  Commanders  and  their  staffs,  perform  joint  and  com- 
bined training,  and  conduct  command  post  and  other  exercises  to  maintain  en- 
hanced levels  of  readiness. 

Also  critical  to  our  readiness  to  fight  is  the  vital  contribution  made  by  the  Reserve 
component  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Reserves  complement  active  duty  forces  by  bringing 
important  capabilities  that  facilitate  early  access  and  continued  sustainment.  Indi- 
vioual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMA),  air  guard  crewmembers  and  others  perform 
key  functions  in  staff  operations,  airlift,  port  openings,  civil  afTairs  and  many  other 
areas. 

Continued  support  for  professional  military  education  (PME),  both  joint  and  serv- 
ice, lays  the  groundwork  for  an  ofTicer  corps  which  can  think  creatively,  reason  criti- 
cally, and  act  decisively  in  the  face  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty.  Our  Nation's  PME 
institutions  make  direct  and  enduring  contributions  to  the  professional  competence 
of  our  rising  military  leaders  and  deserve  our  strong  support  in  the  coming  years. 
We  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  quality  of  PME  at  a  time  wnen  its  fruits  are  in  blu- 
est demand. 

Through  the  five  pillars  of  our  theater  strategy,  U.S.  Central  Command  promotes 
regional  stability,  maintains  access,  and  deters  aggression.  We  also  estaolish  the 
military  conditions  required  to  limit  the  intensity  of  conflict  should  deterrence  fail, 
and  finally,  to  fight  and  win  when  required.  Activities  undertaken  in  the  five  pillars 
position  this  command  to  transition  smoothly  and  seamlessly  from  peace  to  war. 

THE  WARFIGHT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  REGION 

As  we  deal  with  the  demanding  peacetime  requirements  in  the  Central  Region, 
we  must  remain  focused  on  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our  military  forces:  To  fight 
and  win  our  Nation's  wars.  If  deterrence  fails,  USCENTCOM  must  be  able  to  con- 
duct combat  operations  spanning  the  conflict  continuum,  from  humanitarian  assist- 
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ance  to  high  intensity  war,  against  a  full  range  of  potential  military  adversaries, 
to  include  insurgents,  terrorists,  mechanized  ground  formations,  air  and  naval 
forces,  and  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  While  we  recognize 
that  each  form  of  conflict  and  type  of  adversary  calls  for  an  appropriately  tailored 
response,  we  need  to  address  the  major  threat  to  this  nation's  vital  interests:  high- 
intensity  war  in  the  Central  Region. 

In  this  context,  capitalizing  on  U.S.  advantages  in  technology,  weapons,  leader- 
ship, and  quality  people  reduces  risks  to  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  and  minimizes 
friendly  casualties.  Our  military  forces  take  advantage  of  the  complementary  capa- 
bilities found  within  each  of  the  services  to  advance  across  great  distances;  strike 
at  enemy  weaknesses;  launch  unrelenting  precision  deep  strikes  against  the  enemy's 
military,  industrial,  and  information  infrastructure;  conduct  continuous,  all-weather 
joint  and  combined  operations;  and  simultaneously  assault  tactical,  operational,  and 
strategic  objectives.  The  speed,  precision  and  flexibility  associated  with  such  oper- 
ations require  commanders  to  exploit  the  advantages  of  the  entire  battle  space, 
maximizing  the  benefits  derived  from  each  service. 

U.S.  Central  Command's  war  and  contingency  pltins  and  standard  operating  pro- 
cedures build  on  the  Command's  peacetime  activities  to  address  the  exigencies  asso- 
ciated with  single  and  dual  major  regional  contingencies  as  well  as  military  oper- 
ations at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum.  Using  peacetime  partnerships  and  regional 
access  as  a  foundation,  we  are  prepared  to  forge  coalitions  and  integrate  U.S.  and 
friendly  military  capabilities  to  confront  regional  aggressors.  As  tensions  heighten, 
we  rely  on  the  three-tiered  defensive  structure  established  in  peacetime  to  elicit  re- 
gional support  for  coalition  activity  and  create  the  military  structures  needed  to  de- 
feat adversaries. 

Our  war  plans  envision  employing  VS.  and  coalition  forces  in  concert  to  safe- 
guard U.S.  and  allied  interests.  Given  ambiguous  early  warning  and  early  deploy- 
ment decisions,  U.S.  military  forces  would  undertake  a  series  of  flexible  deterrent 
options  in  concert  with  regional  partners  to  send  a  clear  signal  of  resolve  to  hostile 
powers.  If  these  measures  prove  inadequate,  the  United  States,  with  coalition  sup- 
port, would  continue  to  deploy  air,  sea,  and  ground  forces  to  defend  against 
attackers.  If  such  actions  fail  to  blunt  enemy  action,  the  United  States  would  deploy 
additional  forces  and  launch  a  joint  and  combined  offensive  to  quickly  overwhelm 
the  enemy  and  restore  regional  stability. 

CONCLUSION 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been  successful  in  securing  its  vital  interests  in 
the  Central  Region  and  in  progressing  toward  realization  of  long-term  regional  aims. 
We  should  honor  the  superb  work  of  U.S.  personnel  who  have  performed  a  great 
service  by  forging  close  relations  with  regional  friends,  negotiating  basing  agree- 
ments and  host-nation  support  for  our  operations,  and  putting  in  place  the  structure 
of  our  theater  strategy.  We  should  take  particular  pride  in  the  work  of  military  men 
and  women  who  have  toiled  long  hours,  often  under  difficult  conditions,  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  our  friends,  bring  famine  relief  and  security  to  Somalis,  carry  out 
maritime  intercept  operations  in  support  of  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq,  fly  air  oper- 
ations as  part  ot  SOUTHERN  WATCH,  and  so  ably  defend  our  Nation's  interests 
in  this  complex  region.  Continuing  in  their  fine  tradition  with  a  smaller  force  will 
recjuire  us  to  recruit  and  retain  only  the  top  quality  personnel,  making  your  support 
for  professional  military  education  and  quality  of  liie  initiatives  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  maintaining  our  high  standards  of  professionalism. 

Threats  to  America's  vital  interests  in  the  region  represent  a  grave  challenge  for 
our  Nation  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  To  meet  these  demands,  U.S.  Central 
Command  employs  a  long-term  strategy  and  undertakes  daily  activities  that  send 
a  clear  signal  to  friends  and  foe  alike  that  we  are  resolute  in  confronting  threats 
to  regional  stability. 

We  at  U.S.  Central  command  are  committed  to  meeting  the  challenges  of  preserv- 
ing U.S.  interests  in  this  challenging  and  vital  portion  of  the  world.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  military  services.  Department  of  Defense  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  coming  months  to  realize  our  Nation's  goals  in  the  Central  Region. 

[United  States  Central  Command  1995  Posture  Statement  is  re- 
tained in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Warner.  General,  I  would  just  make  one  observation. 
You  used  the  phrase  "Marines  are  preparing  to  assist  the  U.N." 
You  should  straighten  out  that  command  and  control  chain.  It's  not 
through  the  U.N.  My  understanding  is  it  is  through  you  to  our  U.S. 
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forces.  When  you  get  an  opportunity  during  the  questioning,  you 
may  want  to  clarify  that. 

General  Peay.  I'm  sorry  if  I  was  misunderstood.  I  meant  to  say 
that  we  are  conducting  a  mission  to  withdraw  United  Nations 
forces. 

Senator  Warner.  That's  correct. 

General  Peay.  It's  under  my  command. 

Senator  Warner.  That's  correct.  General  Sheehan. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  J.  SHEEHAN,  USMC,  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COMMAND 

General  Sheehan.  Good  morning,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
again. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  sir,  I  would  request  that  my  statement 
be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Sheehan.  US  ACOM  has  combatant  command  of  about 
80  percent  of  the  U.S.  forces  and,  as  such,  I  think  in  the  interest 
of  time  the  two  areas  that  the  committee  may  have  interest  in  are, 
number  one,  what  is  going  on  in  Haiti  and,  two,  what's  going  on 
in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  what  is  the  impact  of  the  supple- 
mental process  on  U.S.  forces  here  in  the  United  States. 

First,  in  terms  of  Haiti,  the  situation  is  going  well.  We  fully  ex- 
pect to  have  the  UNMIH  taken  over  by  the  U.N.  by  March  31.  That 
is  on  track  and  we  have  been  extraordinarily  successful,  and  lucky, 
very  frankly,  to  have  had  only  one  casualty  so  far  since  our  inter- 
vention at  the  end  of  last  year. 

We  will  have  today  about  6,300  U.S.  forces  in  Haiti.  We  will  be 
down  to  2,400  once  the  U.N.  takes  over  at  the  end  of  March.  So 
I  think  that  is  a  success  story  that  takes  place. 

Number  two,  in  Guantanamo,  we  have  some  30,000  migrants 
still  there,  Cubans  and  Haitians — almost  700  Haitians.  Six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  U.S.  forces  are  still  doing  the  housekeeping 
function  and,  frankly,  that  operation,  I  expect,  will  go  on  for  quite 
some  time. 

The  things  that  I  am  concerned  about  in  terms  of  U.S.  forces  are, 
clearly,  the  C-3  organizations  who  were  identified  at  the  end  of 
last  year  because  of  the  Feed  and  Forage  Act.  They  are  slowly  get- 
ting better,  but  if  the  supplemental  is  not  passed,  then,  very  frank- 
ly, we  are  going  to  continue  to  face  a  deterioration  this  summer. 

We  still  have  an  OPTEMPO  impact  on  MP  companies,  transpor- 
tation and  engineering  units,  service  combatants,  amphibious 
ships,  low  density  high  aviation  MOS  units.  Marine  infantry  battal- 
ions, and  aviation  units. 

Those  kinds  of  stresses  on  those  organizations  will  continue  as 
long  as  we  have  forward  deployments  taking  place. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  any  questions  you  might  have,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Sheehan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  John  J.  Sheehan,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 

Atlantic  Command 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  issues  and  questions  raised  in  your 
January  26  letter.  As  requested,  I  will  provide  a  brief  threat  assessment,  review  At- 
lantic theater  issues — including  an  assessment  of  ongoing  operations  in  Haiti  and 
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Cuba,  highlight  the  command's  strategic  goals,  talk  about  USACOM's  role  as  the 
joint  force  capabilities  integrator  and  trainer,  discuss  ACOM  in  the  context  of  its 
juxtaposition  with  the  headquarters  of  the  NATO  Allied  Command  Atlantic,  and 
conclude  with  a  few  comments  on  readiness  and  budget  issues. 

As  you  recall,  as  part  of  the  1993  reoi*ganization  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan, 
USACOM  now  bridges  military  capabilities  across  the  continental  United  States 
with  the  Air  Forces's  Air  Combat  Command,  Army's  Forces  Command,  Marine 
Corps'  Marine  Forces  Atlantic,  and  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet  serving  as  its  service  com- 
ponents. As  a  result,  USACOM  has  Cornbatant  Command  (COCOM)  of  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  active  force  structure. 

CINCUSACOM  retains  Combatant  Commander  responsibilities  within  its  as- 
signed Atlantic  Area  Of  Responsibility  (AOR) — ^the  Atlantic  bridge  to  Europe,  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  beyond.  Concurrently,  command  of  NATO's  Allied  Com- 
mand Atlantic  has  been  retained,  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic 
(SACLANT),  reinforcing  the  Alliance  with  the  joint  capability  of  CONUS  forces. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 

Atlantic  Area  of  Responsibility 

Joint  Force  Packaging 

Joint  Force  Training 

Assist  in  Joint  Doctrine  Development 

Counter  Drug  Operations 

MSCA/MACDIS  CONUS  Operations 

Land  Defense  of  CONUS/CANUS 


The  command's  newest  mission — Provide  joint  trained  and  ready  military  forces 
where  needed  throughout  the  world  in  support  of  Atlantic  theater  and  forward  CINC 
requirements,  and  insure  those  forces  are  trained  as  joint  units  capable  of  carrying 
out  their  assigned  tasks — is  its  most  challenging  task. 

Other  additional  and  enhanced  missions  require: 

•  Identifying,  training,  and  facilitating  deployment  of  joint  force  packages  in  sup- 
port of  peacetime  presence,  contingency  response,  peacekeeping,  or  humanitarian 
assistance  operations; 

•  Developing  a  joint  training  program  for  and  providing  Military  Support  to  Ci- 
vilian Authorities  and  Military  Assistance  for  Civil  Disturbances  within  the  48  con- 
tiguous States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  geographic  AOR; 

•  Planning  for  the  land  defense  of  CONUS  and  combined  Canada— United  States 
defense  of  Canada  (CANUS); 

•  Providing  forces  for  worldwide  strategic  and  theater  reconnaissance;  and 

•  Planning  for  and  conducting  counter-drug  operations  in  support  of  U.S.  Law 
Enforcement  agencies. 
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THREAT  ASSESSMENT 


USACOM  must  prepare  its  forces  to  respond  to  a  wide  array  of  challenges  in  both 
the  Atlantic  AOR,  ancl  the  AORs  of  the  forward  Unified  CINCs. 

The  challenges  in  USACOM's  AOR  include  political  instability,  primarily  in  Cuba, 
continued  narcotics  tralUcking  through  the  Caribbean,  and  the  reality  of  a  signifi- 
cant maritime  capability  by  the  Russian  Northern  Fleet  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Ex- 
cepting Russian  naval  capability,  the  scenarios  of  challenge  to  U.S.  national  security 
in  the  Atlantic  AOR  fall  into  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 

Since  our  primary  focus  is  to  train  U.S.-based  forces  for  joint  and  combined  oper- 
ations outside  of  USACOM's  AOR,  we  maintain  acute  awareness  about  the  threats 
facing  the  forward  unified  CINCs.  These  threats  cover  a  wide  assortment  of  poten- 
tial crises  from  political  instability  to  Major  Regional  Conflicts  similar  to  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

Finally,  there  are  significant  non-traditional  challenges  and  threats  such  as  the 
proliferation  of  advanced  weapons  world-wide,  and  growing  potential  for  mass  mi- 
gration of  the  economically,  socially  and  politically  deprived. 

REGIONAL  UPDATE 

USACOM's  first  year  of  existence  set  a  standard  for  joint  operations.  The  success 
of  combined  and  multi-agency  operations  in  Haiti  and  migrant  operations  in  Cuba 
met  or  exceeded  expectations.  We  are  continuing  to  build  on  that  strong  foundation. 

Haiti 

Commencing  with  the  mid- 1993  Governor's  Island  formula  for  restoration  of  the 
duly  elected  Government  of  Haiti,  and  subsequent  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution,  U.S.  forces  have  led  a  coalition  of  nations  in  the  enforcement  of  economic 
sanctions  against  the  illegitimate  Cedras-Francios-Biamby  regime,  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  thousands  that  fled.  U.S.  forces  were  introduced  into  the 
country  of  Haiti,  in  support  of  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  940,  on 
September  19,  1994  as  part  of  Operation  Uphold  Democracy.  The  purpose  of  this 
interdiction  was  to  restore  the  democratically  elected  government  of  President 
Aristide  and  provide  for  a  mechanism  to  assist  in  sustaining  a  secure  and  stable 
environment  to  allow  for  democracy  to  sustain  itself  in  this  long  deprived  nation, 
and  reduce  the  flow  of  Haitians  leaving  in  unsafe  boats  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
United  States.  This  operation  is  the  best  case  study  to  date  in  the  execution  of  a 
multi-service,  multi-agency  and  multi-national  synchronous  oration.  Forces  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  non- 
military  elements  of  U.S.  Government  and  State  agencies  and,  a  Multinational  mili- 
tary and  police  force,  and  a  host  of  international  non-government  and  private  volun- 
teer organizations  all  contributed  unique  capabilities. 

On  October  15,  1994,  President  Aristide  returned  to  Haiti  and  began  the  process 
of  reestablishing  his  legitimate  government.  U.S.  military  force  levels  in  support  of 
this  operation  have  been  reduced  based  on  operational  requirements  from  a  high  of 
20,000  to  currently  less  than  6,000.  We  have  been  careful  to  rotate  personnel  and 
units  in  an  effort  to  be  conscientious  to  the  morale  of  our  people  and  readiness  of 
our  units.  Currently,  Major  General  Fisher,  Commander,  25tn  Inf  Div  (L)  commands 
the  Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  Haiti.  At  present: 

•  MNF  Haiti  continues  to  contribute  to  the  secure  and  stable  environment  in 
Haiti. 

•  The  United  States  contribution  to  MNF  Haiti  is  approximately  6,000  personnel. 

•  International  presence  in  MNF  Haiti  totals  approximately  2,500  personnel. 
Forces  from  around  the  world  have  and  continue  to  contribute — to  name  but  a  few 
Bangladesh,  Guatemala,  Poland  and  for  the  first  time  in  such  an  operation  a  battal- 
ion of  soldiers  from  the  Caribbean  Island  nations  operating  under  one  commander. 

•  International  Police  Monitors  from  18  nations  representing  all  continents,  total 
1,029  personnel. 

•  Weapons  confiscation  and  buy  back  programs  have  netted  in  excess  of  26,500 
weapons — from  artillery  to  small  caliber  weapons. 

•  USACOM,  MNF  Haiti  and  United  Nations  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH)  staffs 
continue  to  plan  the  MNF  Haiti  transition  to  UNMIH.  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Kinzer, 
USA,  has  been  designated  Commander,  UNMEH  and  Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Haiti. 
The  United  Nations  Security  Council  established  March  31,  1995  as  the  date  for  this 
transition. 

•  An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  U.N.  and  DOD  on  the  composition 
of  the  U.S.  contingent  to  UNMIH.  Total  U.S.  strength  will  not  exceed  2,400  person- 
nel. 
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Cuba 

No  longer  a  significant  military  threat,  economic  decline  and  political  oppression 
increase  the  prospect  of  illegal  mass  migration  and  regime  threatening  civil  unrest. 
Since  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  political  system  and  economic  in- 
frastructure of  Cuba  have  significantly  deteriorated,  a  situation  that  will  only  fur- 
ther increase  in  seriousness  and  import  for  the  United  States  in  the  remaining 
years  of  this  century. 

This  continuing  decline  of  the  economy  in  Castro's  Cuba,  coupled  with  Castro's 
array  of  tactics  to  get  international  attention,  continue  to  encourage  migration  by 
any  means  for  Cubans  seeking  relief.  The  Cuban  migrant  challenge  in  1994  was  the 
largest  since  the  Mariel  boat  lift  in  the  late  1970s.  Concurrent  with  the  migrant 
flow  from  Haiti,  the  Cuban  migration  severely  stressed  facilities  at  Naval  Base 
Guantanamo  Bay.  A  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF),  JTF  160,  was  established  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba  to  support  relief  and  migrant  processing  centers  for  migrants  of 
both  countries. 

We  continue  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  Haitian  and  Cuban  migrants 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  in  coordination  with  designated  Non-governmental  Organiza- 
tions (NGOs)  and  FVivate  Volunteer  Organizations  (PVOs),  and  in  support  of  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies.  Almost  all  of  the  Haitian  migrants  have  been  repatri- 
ated, while  over  20,000  Cuban  migrants  are  still  being  cared  for.  JTF  160  provides: 

•  Reception,  housing,  subsistence  facilities  and  medical  care  for  migrants; 

•  Safety  for  U.S.  personnel; 

•  Coordination  with  appropriate  agencies  to  provide  support  for  the  screening, 
processing,  paroling  and  movement  of  selected  migrants  to  CONUS  and  other  des- 
ignated locations;  and 

•  To  optimize  the  Quality  of  Life  of  all  migrants  both  in  the  interim  and  long 
term. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  Cuban  migrant  and  Haitian  migrant  participa- 
tion in  and  contributions  to  camp  administration  and  support  has  been  encouraged. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  6,300  U.S.  military  personnel,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 187  civilian  personnel  supporting  migrant  of>erations  in  Guantanamo  Bay. 
They  represent  various  U.S.  Government  agencies,  NGOs  and  PVOs.  Examples  of 
these  organizations  are  Department  of  State,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, International  Organization  on  Migration,  Community  Resources  Services,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  United  Nations  High  Conmiission  on  Refugees,  World  Relief 
Council  and  the  International  Red  Cross. 

While  we  are  at  a  sustainable  steady  state  for  the  moment,  the  favorable  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  situation  will  only  occur  with  the  end  of  totalitarian  rule 
in  Cuba. 
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COMMAND  STRATEGIC  GOALS 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  sustain  and  improve  the  readiness  of  military  forces 
based  in  the  continental  United  States.  We  are  planning,  training,  oi*ganizing,  exer- 
cising, rehearsing  and  deploying  units  and  individuals  capable  of  operating  as  joint 
task  forces  capable  of  operating  in  a  joint  environment.  Our  standards  are  the  joint 
mission  essential  tasks  (JMET),  by  which  USACOM,  the  combatant  commanders 
and  the  joint  staff  identify  critical  tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  required  of  our 
forces. 

The  key  to  the  training  concept  is  a  three  tier  approach.  The  Tier  One  foundation 
is  service  training,  where  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  coast  guardsmen  at- 
tain their  core  competencies.  In  Tier  Two  our  focus  is  on  achieving  service  and  joint 
mission  essential  task  standards  at  the  tactical  level.  It  is  field  training  of  forces; 
bringing  together  units  from  all  four  components  on  the  ground,  in  the  air,  and  at 
sea  to  rehearse  those  unit  level,  joint  tasks  that  would  be  required  of  them  in  war- 
time. It  is  at  the  third  level  of  training  where  that  value  is  added  to  achieving  joint 
operational  readiness.  At  this  level,  USACOM  combines  simulation  and  computer- 
assisted  decision  making  to  train  JTF  commanders  and  their  staffs  more  eflicientlv. 
The  seamless  functioning  of  this  three  tier  formula  is  key  to  improving  joint  readi- 
ness. 

USACOM's  centerpiece  for  component  joint  task  force  operations,  planning  and 
staff  readiness  is  the  new  Joint  Training  Analysis  and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC). 
On  track  to  become  one  of  the  world's  premier  centers  of  next-generation  computer 
modeling  and  simulation,  the  JTASC  will  provide  the  mechanism  by  which  we  can 
train  JTF  commanders  and  their  staffs  without  the  expenditure  of  massive  re- 
sources normally  associated  with  large  field  training  exercises. 

The  next  USACOM  goal  is  to  sustain  America's  competitive  edge  in  combat  multi- 
pliers. These  include  stratepc  lift;  logistic  agility;  technological  advantage;  and  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  computers  and  mtelligence  (C*I)  interoperability. 
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With  the  CINCUSACOM  dual-hatted  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic, 
USACOM  is  in  a  unique  position  to  influence  multinational  operational  readiness. 
In  this  light,  the  command  will  pursue  leveraging  the  existing  Infrastructure  of 
NATO  and  friendly  nations  in  exercising  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)  con- 
cept and  encourage  other  nations  to  participate  in  planning  and  exercising  regional 
or  coalition  response. 

Next,  the  command  will  continue  to  cultivate  interagency  relationships  and  cooper- 
ative knowledge  that  can  be  capitalized  upon  in  contingency  planning  execution.  We 
also  want  to  factor  in  non-DOD  agencies,  non-government  organizations,  private  vol- 
unteers and  private  sector  capabilities  in  all  appropriate  JTF  plans  and  exercises. 

Finally,  USACOM  will  actively  support  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Joint  serv- 
ices program  planning  and  acquisition  process.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  active 
Sarticipation  in  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  process,  drafting 
oint  Mission  Needs  Statements  for  Future  Oriented  Missions,  and  developing  inte- 
grated priority  lists. 

FORCES  AND  CAPABILITIES 

America  has  a  superior  competitive  advantage  in  military  capability — led  and  op- 
erated by  the  most  dedicated  and  highly  skilled  military  personnel  in  the  world.  A 
declining  resource  base  need  not  tear  at  the  coherency  of  this  capability  nor  at  the 
morale  of  our  people.  A  significant  part  of  the  answer  to  ensuring  the  capability  and 
readiness  of  our  military  capability  to  defend  aeainst  future  challenges  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  technology,  management  and  leadership  skills  available  in  this  new 
age.  We  must  invest  in  what  our  instinct  tells  us  will  work  in  the  future,  not  nec- 
essarily in  what  we  planned  to  employ  in  the  past. 

Given  this  requirement,  USACOM's  charter  is  to  retain  and  evolve  the  readiness 
of  CONUS  based  forces,  and  maintain  our  ability  to  respond  to  contingencies  while 
continuing  to  reduce  force  structure  to  the  levels  specified  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 
We  are  doing  this  by  leveraging  technology  and  joint-training  to  maintain  forward 
readiness.  The  key  is  seamless  interaction  between  the  supported  and  supporting 
CENCs  across  the  spectrum  of  U.S.  military  capability. 

Historically,  we  have  responded  to  theater  requirements  from  a  threat-oriented 
perspective  with  fixed  combinations  of  forward  stationed  forces  and  standard  aug- 
mentation/reinforcement packages.  From  our  current  response  orientation,  we  are 
moving  toward  capability-based  planning.  Trained  and  ready  joint  forces,  trained  to 
theater  CINC  Joint  Mission  Essential  Tasks  will  be  ready  and  provide  a  menu  of 
options  from  which  theater  commanders  may  select  suitable  joint  capability  in  re- 
sponse to  current  and  projected  scenarios.  These  joint  forces  will  be  capable  of  de- 
ploying on  short  notice  to  meet  requirements  in  any  theater.  The  concept  of  tailoring 
and  training  joint  forces  in  CONUS  for  worldwide  applications  will  continue  to 
evolve  as  we  restructure  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  new  security  environment. 

READINESS  AND  BUDGET 

A  visit  to  USACOM  or  its  components  would  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  high- 
est quality  military  force  our  Nation  has  ever  fielded.  Our  components  are  capable 
of  executing  the  missions  required  of  them.  However,  to  examine  the  issue  of  readi- 
ness, one  must  look  at  three  indicators. 

First,  the  current  readiness  system  only  measures  static  metrics.  It  does  not 
measure  joint  readiness,  nor  is  it  predictive  in  nature.  DOD  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  this  area.  USACOM's  approach  to  joint  training  will  help  satisfy  the  de- 
velopment of  a  methodology  to  apply  indices  or  indicators  on  joint  readiness.  Readi- 
ness should  not  be  characterized  solely  by  static  measurements  of  on-shelf  supplies. 
Readiness  should  be  determined  also  by  the  ability  to  effectively  assemble,  train, 
and  employ  the  capabilities  of  units  and  subunits  of  potential  joint  task  force  con- 
figurations. 

USACOM  stands  in  a  unique  position  to  advance  joint  unit  readiness  status  even 
further,  as  we  implement  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  Exercise  and 
Scheduling  Program. 

Of  near-term  concern  is  the  adverse  impact  of  unprogrammed  contingency  oper- 
ations on  readiness.  Because  supplemental  funding  of  contingency  operations  re- 
mains uncertain  and  untimely,  too  often  USACOM  components  absorb  contingency 
costs  through  drawing  down  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  fiind  accounts,  re- 
sulting in  lost  training  opportunities  and  declines  in  force  readiness.  When  supple- 
mental funding  arrives,  it  is  often  too  late  to  recapture  these  training  opportunities 
and  restoration  of  readiness  levels  may  be  too  late  if  unanticipated  force  demands 
must  be  satisfied. 
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In  addressing  this  problem  we  must  first  rapidly  pass  this  year's  emergency  sup- 
plemental to  restore  depleted  O&M  accounts  in  all  USACOM  components.  Subse- 
quently, we  need  to  develop  a  new  funding  mechanism  and  additional  fiscal  author- 
ity to  preserve  funds  for  readiness  and  accelerate  the  reimbursal  of  the  services  for 
other  funds  expended  on  contingency  operations. 

Finally,  we  must  devise  a  re-capitalization  process  that  will  allow  all  the  services 
to  procure  required  systems  for  the  future.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  DOD 
budget  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  force  levels  provide  adequate  future  force  structure  pro- 
vided we  adopt  efforts  to  employ  and  deploy  capability  relevant  to  our  national  secu- 
rity objectives,  provide  specified  BUR  Force  enhancements,  better  joint  training,  and 
provide  requested  funding  to  achieve  more  capable  combat  forces. 

Our  war  fighting  capabilities  and  doctrine  must  be  melded  to  optimize  efficiency. 

Advanced  technology,  however  impressive,  serves  only  as  a  force  multiplier.  It 
cannot  substitute  for  forces.  Meeting  future  operational  demands  will  still  require 
the  capabilities  inherent  in  our  performance  platforms,  our  fleets,  our  air  wings,  our 
amphibious  and  land  maneuver  forces,  and  the  manpower  needed  to  operate  these 
performance  platforms. 

America's  security  is  based  on  the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces — ^keeping  our  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  ready.  Most  importantly,  we  must  provide  for  our  people  with 
adequate  compensation,  quality  of  life  programs,  and  some  measure  of  career  stabil- 
ity. 

In  closing,  joint  training  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major  focus  of  our 
readiness  efTorts  at  USACOM.  As  we  move  into  the  21st  century  and  continue  to 
face  a  changing  national  security  environment,  our  ability  to  maintain  readiness  at 
the  joint  level  will  become  the  linchpin  of  our  ability  to  field  a  credible  and  afibrd- 
able  military  presence  worldwide. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  start,  then,  with  General  Joulwan. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  came  before  this  com- 
mittee a  week  or  so  ago  and  I  addressed  a  question  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  inclusion  at  some  point  in  time  of  the  former  War- 
saw Pact  countries  into  the  NATO  organization.  The  President,  as 
you  well  know,  has  his  program,  the  Partnership  for  Peace.  There 
are  some  who  feel  that  the  schedule,  as  laid  down  currently  by  the 
President,  should  be  advanced.  Dr.  Kissinger  put  forward  a  concept 
whereby  there  should  be  inclusion  now  of  those  nations,  but  with 
a  stipulation  that  there  would  be  no  forward  deployment  of  the 
forces  under  the  NATO  command  into  the  region. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  concept? 

General  Joulwan.  I've  heard  of  it.  Senator.  I  have  not  read  Dr. 
Kissinger's  position  on  that,  though. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  stating  it,  I  think,  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy. I  questioned  Dr.  Kissinger  because  I  felt  that  if  we  were  to 
extend  Article  V  protection  to  such  countries  as  are  admitted  under 
this  concept,  and  yet  the  military  commanders  were  told  from  a 
strategic  standpoint  they  could  not  put  the  troops  in  such  forward 
positions  as  needed  to  implement  that  policy,  the  military  com- 
manders would  be  put  at  a  severe  disadvantage. 

What  would  be  your  views? 

General  Joulwan,  Senator,  I  would  share  much  of  your  concerns. 

As  you  know,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  has  decided  to  take  up 
that  issue  of  expansion  this  year,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
the  debate  on  not  on  the  "if  and  when"  but  on  the  "how  and  why." 
That  debate  needs  to  take  place  and  it  will  answer  many  of  the 
questions  that  you  raise. 
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I  would  have  concern  if  we  are  going  to  give  Article  V  guarantees 
to  nations  that  join  the  Alliance;  then  I  believe  that  those  nations, 
in  my  opinion,  need  to  be  part  of  the  integrated  military  command 
structure. 

NATO  is  a  collective  defense  organization.  We  need  to  state  the 
criteria  very  clearly  for  those  nations  that  want  to  join. 

Now  the  other  part  of  your  question,  which  I  think  is  important 
to  understand,  is  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program.  I  believe  that 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  gives  us  the  ability  to  engage 
now  while  the  debate  for  expansion  goes  on.  We  ought  to  take  that 
opportunity  to  engage  with  former  adversaries  in  a  way  to  develop 
trust  and  confidence  so  that  those  who  do  want  eventually  to  join 
the  Alliance  have  developed  the  common  standards,  the  procedures, 
the  doctrine,  and  the  intent. 

If  I  could  take  30  more  seconds,  I  would  say  that  in  the  Czech 
Republic  of  today — and  I  just  visited  there — there  is  a  rapid  reac- 
tion brigade  patterned  right  after  what  we  have  in  NATO.  The  offi- 
cers are  learning  English,  which  is  the  common  language  of  the  in- 
tegrated structure.  The  brigade  commander  graduated  from  the 
Army  War  College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1994.  They  are 
movmg  in  that  direction.  This  engagement  strategy  of  Partnership 
for  Peace  allows  us  to  run  an  exercise  with  them  this  summer, 
while  the  debate  for  expansion  goes  on. 

Senator  Warner.  But  they  are  very  far  behind,  these  nations,  in 
building  together  such  military  infrastructure  that  they  could  make 
even  a  reasonable  contribution  comparable  to  the  current  member- 
ship of  NATO.  Am  I  not  correct? 

General  Joulwan.  It  varies  from  nation  to  nation.  We  have  work 
to  do,  yes.  And  while  we  develop  these  common  standards  and  pro- 
cedures, many  of  the  nations  want  to  do  that  with  us,  and  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace  allows  that  to  happen. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  just  follow  up.  What  is  your  judgment 
with  respect  to  Russia  and  how  they  would  react  to  an  acceleration 
of  the  timetable  for  Partnership  for  Peace  above  that  which  now  ex- 
ists? 

General  Joulwan.  First  of  all,  Russia  is  a  member.  It  signed  the 
Framework  Document  of  Partnership  for  Peace.  I  hope  we  can  in- 
clude Russia  and  that  we  can  engage  with  Russia.  We  have  a  mili- 
tary cooperation  program  with  Russia  and  we  need  to  stay  engaged 
witn  her. 

Their  reaction  so  far  on  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  has 
been  one  of  cooperation.  I  want  to  delink  PFP  to  a  degree  from  ex- 
pansion. The  Partnership  for  Peace  program  can  go  on  as  the  de- 
bate for  expansion  continues.  No  one  should  feel  threatened  by  the 
Partnership  for  Peace — it  is  a  demonstration  of  how  we  can  work 
together  if  in  some  future  peacekeeping,  or  search  and  rescue,  or 
humanitarian  effort. 

Senator  Warner.  Let's  turn  our  attention  to  Bosnia. 

What  would  be  your  view  if  there  were  a  decision  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with  a  unilateral  lifting 
of  the  current  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  into  that  region/ 

General  Joulwan.  We  would  have  to  examine  what  impact  that 
would  have  on  the  Alliance.  We  are  a  member  of  the  Alliance  and 
we  need  to  look  at  that  issue  very,  very  carefully. 
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I  think  a  unilateral  lifting  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
Alliance,  and  I  would  hope  that  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Congress  as  it  considers  this  very  important  decision. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  you  would  be 
the  CINC  that  would  have  to  implement  such  a  unilateral  lifting. 
Would  there  be  sufficient  time  in  which  to  train  the  users  of  the 
new  arms?  How  and  where  would  you  conduct  such  training? 

General  Joulwan.  All  of  those  questions  need  to  be  addressed. 
I  think  there  is  a  time 

Senator  Warner.  We  are  asking  them  now  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  address  it. 

General  Joulwan.  It  will  take  time.  You  are  making  an  assump- 
tion that  I  have  not  been  given  the  guidance  on  what  the  United 
States  would  provide.  You  are  making  the  assumption,  Senator, 
that  the  United  States  would  provide  these  arms.  I  am  not  sure 
that  decision  has  been  made  in  conjunction  with  the  lift.  But  if  that 
would  take  place,  it  would  take  months  to  adequately  train,  par- 
ticularly on  the  heavy  weapons  side  the  forces  able  to  use  those 
weapons. 

Senator  Warner.  Can  you  address  the  current  problems  that  we 
are  witnessing  with  reference  to  what  we  call  the  dual  key  com- 
mand and  control  situation  in  Bosnia?  What  steps  have  you  and 
others  taken  to  correct  it? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  Senator. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  address  it  from  three  points  or  areas. 
One  is  that  the  operations  I  talked  about.  Deny  Flight  and  Sharp 
Guard,  are  NATO  led  operations  in  support  of  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  on  the  former  Yugoslavia.  There  is  no  dual  key  for 
both  of  those  operations. 

The  third  one  is  what  is  occurring  on  the  ground,  which  is 
UNPROFOR.  NATO  is  not  in  charge  on  the  ground  as  it  is  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  air.  That  is  where  the  dual  key  comes  in. 

That  has  caused  some  difficulty.  We  have  been  responsive  in  pro- 
viding close  air  support  or  air  strikes,  but  there  is  no  observation 
on  the  ground.  That  observation  comes  from  the  U.N.  It  has  caused 
some  problems  in  terms  of  actually  applying  the  intent  of  NATO 
in  support  of  the  U.N, 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  examine  that  issue  very  closely. 

Senator  Warner.  Does  that  problem  incur  greater  risk  for  people 
wearing  the  U.S.  military  uniform  and  participating  in  that  oper- 
ation? 

General  Joulwan.  If  U.S.  forces  participated  in  a  peace  imple- 
mentation plan  or  withdrawal  plan,  NATO  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  operation  of  the  third  piece  of  that,  the  air,  sea,  and  land. 
There  you  have  one  set  of  ROE  and  no  dual  key. 

Senator  Warner.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Like  you,  I,  too,  had  to  go  and  vote  and  I  did  not  hear  the  re- 
maining testimony  from  the  two  CINCs.  Are  we  dealing  now  with 
just  one  CINC  or  are  we  questioning  all  three  of  the  Generals  at 
this  point? 

Senator  Cohen.  All  three. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  ask  a  general  question. 
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I  did  look  over  your  testimony,  which  was  submitted  in  advance, 
so  I  don't  know  what  elaboration  you  may  have  provided  this  morn- 
ing. But  one  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  has  to  do  with  the  co- 
operation with  allies  in  each  of  the  regions  and  whether  or  not  our 
plans  and  contingencies  are  premised  on  the  full  cooperation  of  al- 
lied forces,  particularly  in  NATO,  where  that  is  a  major  element, 
and  only  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent  in  the  other  areas  under  consid- 
eration this  morning. 

How  much  of  the  planning  that  we  are  engaged  in  is  absolutely 
contingent  on  allies  and  the  representations  they  make  as  to  their 
ability  to  fulfill  whatever  missions  and  how  much  of  that  do  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  backstop  in  other  ways  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  ensure  that  U.S.  interests  are  protected? 

General  Joulwan.  The  allies  are  already  heavily  involved  in  the 
operations  I  mentioned.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  for  example, 
in  Deny  Flight,  in  the  air  cap  over  Bosnia  there  are  about  200  com- 
bat aircraft  involved.  Sixty  five  percent  of  them  come  from  our  al- 
lies. There  are  about  20  to  25  ships  in  the  embargo  in  the  Adriatic. 
Eighty  percent  are  from  the  allies.  Of  the  forces  on  the  ground  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  97  percent  are  other  than  United  States.  So 
they  already  are  involved. 

If  we  have  to  implement  either  a  peace  implementation  plan  or 
withdrawal  plan,  the  majority  of  forces  would  be  allied,  not  United 
States.  I  think  we  have  to  determine  the  depth  of  our  involvement 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  President.  But  we  are  members  of  this 
Alliance  and  many  nations  have  made  indications  that  if  there  is 
either  a  withdrawal  or  a  peace  implementation  plan,  they  would 
provide  forces. 

So  we  are  counting  on  our  allies  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  this 
force. 

Senator  Robb.  Even  before  the  others  respond,  may  I  ask  this? 
One  of  the  sensitive  questions  that  always  comes  up  has  to  do  with 
the  degree  to  which  any  U.S.  forces  would  be  subject  to  some  inter- 
national command.  If  you  did  not  cover  that  in  your  testimony 
while  I  was  voting,  I  would  ask  you  to  address  that  question,  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  think  that  the  current  safeguards  with  re- 
spect to  control  of  U.S.  forces  are  sufficient  or  ought  we  to  incor- 
porate in  statutory  authority  any  prohibitions  against  deployment 
of  U.S.  forces  that  do  not  have  absolute  control  at  all  times  by  a 
U.S.  Commander. 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  command  of  U.S.  forces.  That  re- 
mains with  the  United  States.  Even  the  forces  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia Republic  of  Macedonia  are  under  the  command  of  Joint  Task 
Force  Provide  Promise.  So  we  retain  command. 

Now  there  are  times  of  operational  control  where  they  would  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  forces  in  Macedonia,  under  the  operational 
control  of  U.N.  forces  there.  But  command  of  those  forces  remains 
with  the  United  States. 

On  any  implementation  plan  in  Bosnia,  NATO  would  be  in 
charge,  and  that  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  laid  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  Secretary  Perry. 

Senator  Robb.  May  we  go  to  SOUTHCOM  and  USACOM  with 
respect  to  allied  participation. 
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General  Peay.  In  Central  Command  today  there  are  no  treaties 
between  U.S.  and  the  States  in  the  regions  or  between  the  States 
themselves.  We  do  have  Defense  Cooperation  agreements  with  four 
of  the  six  ECC  countries.  This  is  a  very,  very  key  point  because  our 
basis  for  cooperative  defense  efforts  is  very  different  than  in  NATO 
or  Korea,  and  ours  is  a  very  complex  region  of  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent culture  than  what  we  have  here  at  home. 

Access  is  the  key  if  we  are  going  to  secure  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region;  therefore,  my  plea  for  pre-positioning  of  equipment  and  unit 
sets  and  my  plea  is  for  highly,  ready  strategic  lift,  in  large  numbers 
that  gets  our  country  back  into  the  region  very,  very  quickly. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  have  troops  on  the  gpround  along  with 
our  forces  on  the  seas  and  our  great  air  service  if  we  are  going  to 
secure  the  U.S.  interest  in  the  long  run. 

I  would  say  in  our  area  I  do  not  see  a  need  for  legislation  in 
terms  of  command  of  forces.  Let's  take  the  current  force  that  is  off- 
shore Somalia  that  will  assist  or  will  actually  do  the  withdrawal 
of  the  final  U.N.  forces  there.  All  U.S.  forces  in  this  case  remain 
under  national  command,  and  the  same  is  true  for  our  allied 
forces — Malaysia,  Pakistan,  U.K.,  France  and  Italy.  Those  forces 
remain  under  national  command.  But  they  are  under  the  oper- 
ational command  today  of  myself,  Admiral  Scott  Redd  and  Greneral 
Tony  Zinni  at  the  far  end  of  the  sphere. 

I  have  found  that,  over  time,  this  has  worked  well.  It  is  very 
clear  what  national  command  means. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Greneral.  General  Sheehan. 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  in  the  multinational  force  Operation 
Haiti,  the  multinational  force  works  right  now  with  General  Greorge 
Fisher,  U.S.  Commander  of  the  25th  Division,  Hawaii. 

Once  we  transition  the  UNMIH,  the  commander  will  be  dual 
hatted.  He  will  work  for  the  U.N.  and  he  will  work  for  the  United 
States.  General  Joe  Kinzer,  who  is  in  the  process  of  taking  over 
right  now — there  is  a  very  clear  line  of  authority  from  him  to  me 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  those  2,400  U.S.  personnel  that  are 
working  under  him  in  the  multinational  force  in  Haiti. 

In  the  Caribbean  area,  those  members  that  have  received  foreign 
military  assistance  funding  have  participated  in  the  operation  in 
Haiti.  So  I  think  theirs  is  a  success  story  for  what  we  have  invested 
in  the  past.  I  am  very  comfortable  with  what  we  are  doing  down 
there. 

Senator  Robb.  With  the  limited  participation  of  non-U.S.  forces 
in  that  operation,  do  you  have  any  comment  on  the  first  question? 

General  Sheehan.  I  think  that  it  is  not  really  a  problem  in  our 
AOR.  As  for  mv  SACLANT  hat  for  U.S.  forces  operating  under 
NATO  command  and  control,  I  have  no  problem  at  all.  I  don't  see 
a  need  for  legislation.  I  think  there  is  enough  congressional  over- 
sight in  the  process,  having  come  over  here  a  number  of  times  to 
discuss  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces.  I  think  if  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, they  could  deal  with  it  at  that  particular  time,  as  opposed 
to  making  an  absolute  legislation  defining  something  that  we  may 
regret  doing  later  on  downstream. 

Senator  Robb,  Thank  you,  General. 

My  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Joulwan,  what  is  your  top  prior- 
ity issue  for  EUCOM  and  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

General  Joulwan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  top  priority  for  EUCOM  is 
readiness,  and  that  includes  quality  of  life.  We  are  working  very 
hard  to  make  sure  that,  as  we  in  this  theater  in  conflict  that  I 
talked  about,  where  we  have  at  times  five  or  six  lesser  regional 
contingencies  going  on,  that  we  are  trained  adequately  across  the 
entire  spectrum.  In  NATO,  in  the  past,  we  trained  at  the  high  end 
of  the  spectrum.  We  are  still  prepared  to  do  that.  But  because  of 
the  myriad  of  missions  now,  we  are  training  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum, from  peace  support  operations  up  through  mid-intensity  to 
high-intensity  warfare. 

So  we  are  expanding  our  ability  to  meet  all  those  contingencies. 

With  that  comes  a  requirement  to  provide  for  the  troops  and 
their  families  an  adequate,  decent  quality  of  life.  With  the 
OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO— we  all  talk  about  OPTEMPO, 
which  is  the  tempo  of  training;  the  PERSTEMPO,  which  is  how 
long  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman  or  marine  is  away  from  his  family 
and  community  is  also  of  great  concern  to  us,  particularly  as  we 
have  these  multitudes  of  missions. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  balance  all  of  that.  I  must  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  things  we  are  doing  about  it  is  the  great  support 
we  are  getting  from  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  particularly  from  the 
Air  Guard.  They  have  brought  in  numerous  flights  of  A-lOs,  C- 
130s,  and  other  sorts  of  aircraft  to  help  spell  some  of  our  active 
crews.  That  has  helped  tremendously  this  past  vear. 

We  are  getting  the  same  cooperation  from  other  Reserve  units  in 
the  Army  and  in  the  Navy. 

So  we  are  watching  that  very,  very  closely.  But  readiness,  which 
includes  quality  of  life,  is  my  top  priority. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Peay,  I  understand  that  we  have 
pre-positioned  substantial  amounts  of  equipment  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  that  we  are  maintaining  also  substantial  amounts 
of  prepositioned  equipment  afloat  on  ships  for  the  defense  of  coun- 
tries in  Southwest  Asia. 

Would  you  give  this  committee  your  assessment  of  the  value  of 
this  equipment  to  the  defense  in  that  region. 

General  Peay.  Sir,  it  is  vital.  It  is  a  lifeline.  It  is  the  way  that 
we  close  forces  very,  very  quickly  in  what  some  are  now  calling  a 
race  to  Kuwait  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  ground  that  can  blunt 
any  kind  of  Iraqi  provocation. 

What  we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  over  time,  is  put  a  division 
ashore,  combined  with  the  Marine  forces — a  division  equivalent — 
that  will  come  in  through  their  maritime  pre-positioning.  We  think 
the  combination  of  Air  Force  air  in  the  theater,  a  carrier  battle 
gfroup  and  its  air,  and  these  two  division  equivalents  gives  us  a 
blunting  capability  that  we  can  use  against  the  challenge  that  is 
at  hand. 

The  pre-positioning  is  key.  I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  couple 
of  statistics  here. 

If  we  put  a  second  brigade  of  Army  heavy  equipment,  unit  set 
configured,  ashore,  the  difference  between  moving  it  by  sea  or  air- 
craft would  be  as  follows.  If  you  moved  it  by  aircraft,  the  cost 
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would  be  some  679  C-141s  and  523  C-5  loads  at  approximately 
$345  million  in  cost. 

If  you  move  the  equipment  by  air  and  sea,  the  cost  then  would 
be  28  747s  to  move  our  soldiers,  48  C-141s  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
extraneous  gear,  4  fast  sealifts,  and  a  RO-RO  at  a  cost  of  about 
$26  milHon. 

So  there  are  substantial  savings  in  the  approach,  both  resource- 
wise,  as  well  as  the  more  important  point  that  you  can  do  this  op- 
eration in  6  days  versus  the  28  days  required  if  you  had  to  move 
the  entire  outfit  by  a  combination  of  air  and  sea. 

Pre-positioning,  though,  in  the  greater  sense  gives  us  access  to 
the  region.  Giving  us  access  to  the  region  gives  us  stability  and  in 
so  doing  we  are  doing  what  I  think  is  in  the  best  long-range  inter- 
est of  our  country. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Sheehan,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  continuing  high  level  of  commitment  of  our  military  to  non-tra- 
ditional missions,  such  as  erecting  tent  cities,  cooking  food  for  mi- 
grants, and  acting  as  policemen. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  people  but  I  am  concerned  that  such 
duties  degrade  warfighting  skills  and  readiness  and  cause  people 
to  lose  their  combat  edge. 

What  are  the  effects  of  continued  deployments  such  as  these?  At 
what  point  do  you  become  concerned? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  am  concerned  right  now.  As  I  indicated 
before,  MPs,  transportation  engineering  organizations,  and  those 
types  of  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations  forces  are  right 
now  over-extended. 

There  are  things  that  we  can  do  such  as  we  are  doing  in  Haiti, 
contracting  out  to  do  some  of  the  logistic  service  support  work.  But 
in  some  cases,  the  real  solution  to  this  process  is  that  the  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  other  people  in  the  intergovern- 
mental process  who  have  the  capability  to  do  these  kinds  of  oper- 
ations step  up  to  the  table  and  carry  some  of  this  burden. 

After  about  3  or  4  months  of  operating  in  a  migrant  camp,  it  be- 
comes debilitating  to  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  because 
it  is  a  very  intense  environment.  So  you  have  to  rotate  them  and 
you  very  quickly  run  out  of  a  rotation  base. 

It  is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem  we  are  addressing. 
But  I  do  not  have  any  particular  solution  except  to  contract  out  and 
get  the  rest  of  the  international  organizations  who  can  participate 
in  this  solution  engaged  in  the  process. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Joulwan,  since  the  Cold  War  is 
over  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Soviet  Union  are  now  history,  is 
NATO  still  relevant?  Why? 

General  Joulwan.  Mr.  Chairman,  absolutely. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  what  occurred  in  1989 
and  1990  was  just  the  end  of  one  phase  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other. Our  objective  was  not  just  to  bring  down  a  wall  or  an  Iron 
Curtain.  Our  objective  was  to  try  to  consolidate  the  gains  for  de- 
mocracy for  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  have  not  done  that  yet. 

I  think  NATO  is  a  stabilizing  influence  in  Europe  for  both  the 
economic  growth  of  the  region  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  region. 
It  is  every  bit  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  in  the  past.  We  need  to 
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stay  engaged  in  Europe  as  this  transition  occurs  from  totalitarian 
regimes  to  democratic  ones. 

Twice  in  this  century  we  made  the  mistake  of  not  staying  in- 
volved and  it  cost  us  thousands  of  lives.  We  have  an  opportunity, 
an  unprecedented  opportunity,  to  consolidate  this  democratic  revo- 
lution that  is  taking  place.  That  will  take  U.S.  leadership  and  that 
is  going  to  take  NATO. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  Senator  Bryan  is  next.  Senator 
Bryan. 

Senator  BRYAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Sheehan,  I  want  to  follow  up  with  a  couple  of  questions 
about  Haiti  and  the  Guantanamo  situation. 

As  I  understand  it,  on  March  31  we  are  going  to  have  2,400 
American  military  personnel  in  Haiti. 

General  Sheehan.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  is  their  expected  stay?  How  long  are  they 
going  to  be  there? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  advertised  expectation  for  the 
UNMIH  force  is  supposed  to  be  about  February  1996,  when  the 
successor  for  President  Aristide  is  elected.  So  right  now,  I  think  the 
UNMIH  planning  is  for  February  1996. 

Senator  Bryan.  General,  what  is  your  assessment  in  terms  of  the 
training  that  is  currently  being  conducted  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing an  indigenous  law  enforcement  system  for  Haiti?  Give  us  your 
assessment  as  to  how  that  is  going. 

General  Sheehan.  It  is  a  slow,  laborious  process.  As  you  know, 
the  first  class  is  in  place.  The  ICATAP  members  are  domg  a  good 
job.  We  went  through  some  difficulties  defining  the  requirements 
of  what  it  took  to  get  into  that  class.  I  think  the  jury  is  still  out. 
But  I  am  optimistic  that,  if  we  continue  going  down  tne  road  of  se- 
lecting quality  Haitians  and  giving  them  a  quality  training  pro- 
gravn,  and  we  do  not  politicize  their  police  force,  then  Haiti  nas  a 
chance  to  make  it  to  February  1996. 

Senator  Bryan.  Greneral,  focusing  your  attention  on  Guanta- 
namo, are  there  about  30,000  there? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  Could  you  give  us  the  breakdown  of  how  many 
of  those  are  Cuban  and  how  many  are  Haitian? 

General  Sheehan.  In  rough  numbers,  there  are  about  700  Hai- 
tians, a  little  under  700  Haitians.  Most  of  those  are  people  who  are 
HIV  positive  with  an  active  TB  regime,  unaccompanied  minors  or 
people  who  have  what  I  refer  to  as  a  callable  claim  for  entry  into 
the  United  States.  That  nun^ber  should  trickle  down  over  time  to 
zero. 

We  have  a  little  over  23,000  Cubans  in  the  camp,  most  of  which, 
the  plus-up  over  the  last  2  weeks  has  been  coming  from  Panama. 
There  are  some  of  those  who  have  been  on  parole  status  in  the 
United  States.  But  by  mid-summer,  we  will  have  20,000  Cubans  in 
the  camps  and  we  intend  to  keep  them  there  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Senator  Bryan.  With  respect  to  those  700  Haitians,  you  have  in- 
dicated what  their  physical  condition  is.  But  what  is  the  policy? 
What  are  we  doing  with  those  700? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  we  are  working  on  it. 
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Senator  Bryan.  As  soon  as  you  develop  that  policy,  would  you  let 
us  know,  General. 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  am  on  the  execution  end. 

Senator  Bryan.  We  definitely  need  to  come  to  grips  with  that.  I 
take  it  at  this  point  your  orders  are  just  to  currently  maintain  the 
situation? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  unaccompanied  minors,  that  is  work- 
ing its  way  through  the  system.  They  come  out  in  fives  and  tens 
at  a  time.  I  am  confident  that  over  the  next  couple  of  months  we 
will  get  the  number  down  to  zero.  It  is  just  a  slow  process. 

When  you  say  an  HIV  positive  Haitian,  it  causes  all  sorts  of  reac- 
tions on  all  sorts  of  different  people.  We  iust  need  to  work  our  way 
through  it  a  person  at  a  time.  But  we  will  get  there. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  I  take  it  that  there  is  really,  at  the  current 
time,  no  policy,  at  least  in  dealing  with  this  situation? 

General  Sheehan.  No,  sir.  There  are  laws  and  there  are  policies 
appropriate  to  this  thing,  but  it  is  a  slow,  laborious  process. 

Senator  Bryan.  Well,  we  need  to  give  you  some  direction  on  that, 
then. 

With  respect  to  the  20,000  Cubans  that  are  going  to  be  there 
after  the  drawdown,  what  are  your  orders  with  respect  to  them? 

General  Sheehan.  My  orders  are  to  provide  a  humane  environ- 
ment in  which  the  Cubans,  who  have  escaped  from  Cuba,  can  live 
and  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  life.  We  have  just  put  about 
$35  million  worth  of  upgrades  into  the  camp.  We  have,  essentially, 
wooden  tents,  wooden  sides,  screen  sides  that  are  up  off  the 
ground.  As  you  know,  the  air  temperature  at  McCullough  gets  to 
be  110  degrees  in  the  summer.  That  is  coming  in  the  next  60  to 
90  days.  So  the  kids  can  get  out  of  the  rain. 

We  are  allowing  the  Cdban  medical  doctors  and  nurses  who  have 
escaped  to  do  minimum  medical  care  in  the  camps.  There  are  some 
arts  and  crafts  capabilities.  There  is  a  sports  program.  It  is  a  city 
within  a  city.  But  my  orders  and  my  directions  are  to  provide  them 
a  quality,  humane  way  of  life.  But  there  are  still,  nevertheless, 
20,000  Cubans  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Senator  Bryan.  General,  is  it  fair  to  say  that,  with  respect  to 
those  20,000,  in  terms  of  your  own  planning  which  you  have  been 
ordered  to  do,  that  your  plans  are  to  at  least  maintain  that  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time? 

General  Sheehan.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  kind  of  situation  are  you  facing  in  terms 
of  releasing  any  of  those  who  want  to  go  back  to  Cuba?  Would  you 
give  us  some  indication  of  that? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  there  has  been  a  series  of  eft'orts  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  dialogue  with  Cuba,  and  we  have  been 
trickling  back  those  that  are  volunteers.  But  over  the  last  4  days, 
we  have  had  over  100  Cubans  self-repatriate  themselves  by  swim- 
mirig  back  to  Cuba. 

Senator  Bryan.  Is  it  our  policy  that  if  there  is  a  voluntary  desire 
to  return,  that  we  facilitate  that  return? 

General  Sheehan.  That's  correct.  We  provide  the  names  to  the 
State  Department,  they  provide  it  to  the  Cuban  Interest  Section  in 
Havana,  and  then  we  wait  for  the  Cubans  to  tell  us  what  the  dis- 
position is. 
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Senator  Bryan.  If  that  is  our  policy,  what  necessity  prompted 
these  folks  to  swim  back  on  their  own? 

General  Sheehan.  I  think  that  they  were  just  frustrated  by  the 
length  of  time  that  it  takes. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  is  the  hang-up?  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
if  somebody  says  look,  I  would  like  to  go  back,  that  does  not  require 
an  Act  of  Congress — or  does  it? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  it  is  a  process  and  I  would  defer  to  the 
Department  of  State,  which  deals  with  the  Cuban  Interest  Section, 
to  define  that  process. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  you  have  to  await  directions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  even  voluntary  requests? 

General  Sheehan.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Bryan.  General  Joulwan,  with  respect  to  the  situation 
in  Bosnia,  assuming  as  a  follow-on  to  Senator  Warner's  question 
that  there  was  a  determination  by  the  Congress  unilaterally  to  lift 
the  embargo,  and  assuming  further  that  it  did  not,  as  a  concomi- 
tant to  that,  provide  for  the  affirmative  supply  of  arms  from  the 
United  States,  can  you  give  us  a  situation  ana  what  your  assess- 
ment would  be  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Bosnian  forces  versus  the 
Serbians  in  Bosnia  in  terms  of  the  military? 

General  Joulwan.  Right  now,  Senator,  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have 
a  heavy  weapon  advantage  and  they  are  organized  for  artillery  and 
tank  units.  The  Bosnian  Government  is  not.  So  it  will  take  time 
to  organize  into  those  kinds  of  units  if  and  when  they  get  the  heavy 
weapons  they  need. 

There  is  a  maintenance  piece  of  that,  there  is  a  training  piece  of 
that,  and  I  think  all  of  that  would  take  time. 

In  speaking  realistically,  once  you  signal  that,  does  that  send  a 
signal  to  the  other  side  to  preempt  before  someone  provides  those 
heavy  weapons?  All  of  that  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  plus  the 
impact  it  will  have  on  the  Alliance,  plus  the  impact  it  may  have 
on  widening  what  has  so  far  been  a  contained  conflict  in  Bosnia. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Joulwan,  I  appreciated  your  participa- 
tion recently  at  the  conference  in  Munich.  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
with  some  of  the  issues  that  were  raised  there. 

My  understanding  is  that,  while  there  are  no  preparations  for  a 
withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  forces  from  either  Bosnia  or  Croatia, 
there  are  plans  underway,  nonetheless,  to  prepare  for  that.  Is  that 
correct? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  week  we  were  told  that 
we  were  going  to  pre-position  commercial  communications  equip- 
ment to  link  NATO  Headquarters  in  Brussels  and  also  in  Italy 
with  Zagreb  and  the  Croatian  port  of  Split.  Correct? 

General  Joulwan.  Primarily,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  set  up 
the  logistics  and  communications  architecture  to  deploy  forces  from 
15  NATO  nations  into  Bosnia.  Thus  the  communication  is  not  to 
the  NATO  Headquarters  in  Brussels.  It  really  is  for  the  integrated 
command  in  Naples  in  order  to  rapidly  flow  the  force  once  the  deci- 
sion is  made.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
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Senator  Cohen.  But  these  would  be  key  staging  areas? 

General  Joulwan.  These  would  be  key  logistics  and  staging 
areas,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  Now  according  to  NATO's  plan,  if  there  were  a 
withdrawal,  it  would  involve  some  40,000  troops,  including  some 
25,000  American  troops,  about  100  tanks,  200  helicopters,  200  com- 
bat and  transport  aircraft,  and  6,500  trucks.  The  withdrawal  would 
take  approximately  2  to  4  months  and  cost  roughly  $1.2  billion. 

Is  that  basically  what  the  plan  envisions  at  this  point? 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  not  like  to  get  into  the  specifics  yet, 
but,  roughly,  those  numbers  have  been  discussed.  We  are  trying  to 
do  more  refinement.  But  there  has  been  no  decision  yet  by  the  U.N. 
or  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

Senator  Cohen.  There  has  been  a  decision,  however,  by  Croatia. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  Croatia  has  indicated,  and  it  reaffirmed  in  Mu- 
nich, that  it  wants  UNPROFOR  out  in  6  weeks. 

Do  you  have  any  indication  that  the  Croatian  Government  is 
going  to  reverse  that  decision? 

General  Joulwan.  No,  Senator.  I  don't. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  at  least  a  portion  of  this  plan  would  have  to 
apply  to  using  NATO  troops  and  forces  to  help  for  the  withdrawal 
of  UNPROFOR  under  those  circumstances,  correct? 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  been  told  to  address  that.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  And  I  assume  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  that  right  now? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  trying  to  develop  the  options  right 
now.  But,  again,  no  clear  request  has  been  made  or  direction  given 
to  me,  except  to  do  prudent  planning. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  understand.  But  the  Croatian  Government  has 
indicated  they  want  UNPROFOR  out,  period. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  And  that  is  their  decision,  saying  UNPROFOR 
has  not  been  successful  in  its  mission  and,  in  fact,  is  simply  aiding 
the  Serb  gains  that  have  been  made  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 

Last  December,  the  NATO  Chiefs  of  Defense  staffs,  I  think  it  was 
General  Shalikashvili  along  with  his  Russian  counterparts,  pro- 
posed to  improve,  at  least  take  some  steps  that  would  enhance 
UNPROFOR's  effectiveness.  At  the  Wehrkunde  Conference,  Sec- 
retary Perry  said  no  such  steps  have  been  taken. 

My  question  is  if  not,  why  not.  What  is  the  problem? 

General  Joulwan.  I  am  not  totally  up  on  that.  That  is  not  a 
NATO  operation.  The  decision  to  do  so  was  reached  by  a  g^oup  of 
chiefs  of  defense  that  met  privately  in  the  Netherlands,  and  they 
decided  to  come  up  with  some  reinforcement  of  UNPROFOR.  But 
conditions  have  been  changing  since  that  time,  and  I  am  not  ex- 
actly sure  where  that  is  except  that  there  has  been  a  promise  of 
equipment  by  several  of  the  nations  to  reinforce  UNPROFOR. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  UNPROFOR  and 
NATO  have  been  linked  in  the  minds  of  many  people  and  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  UNPROFOR  is  also  contributing  to  a  perception  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  NATO,  the  so-called  dual  key  strategy  that 
has  been  involved  here. 
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I  believe  that  the  mission  of  UNPROFOR  is  unsustainable.  Its 
mission  is  peacekeeping,  not  peacemaking.  It  is  too  light  to  fight. 
There  is  no  peacemaking.  It  is  involved  in  peacekeeping  and  it  is 
peacekeeping  really  at  the  whim  of  the  Serbs. 

So  the  United  Nations  sends  its  blue  helmeted  forces  into  a  re- 
gion which  they  really  do  not  have  the  military  capability  to  back 
up  what  they  are  seeking  to  do,  namely,  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  those  who  are  victims  of  the  aggressions  of  war.  So 
the  mission  has  become  perverted  in  a  way  that  we  are  simply  not 
operating  or  it  is  not  operating  in  a  peacekeeping  environment,  cer- 
tainly not  imless  the  Serbs  decide  there  should  be  peace. 

So  I  think  either  the  mission  has  to  change  or  the  military  capa- 
bility of  the  UNPROFOR  has  to  be  increased,  which  may  be  an  im- 
possibility, or  we  ought  to  indicate  that  UNPROFOR  should  be 
withdrawn,  rather  than  participating  in  what  it  is  doing  now, 
namely,  consolidating  by  its  acquiescence  in  Serb  aggressions.  That 
is  a  debate  for  another  forum,  but  that  is  my  own  view. 

I  would  like  to  question  our  CINCs  also  about  a  recent  GAO  re- 
port. There  are  some,  according  to  the  report,  some  military  officers 
who  have  raised  questions  about  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  in 
terms  of  the  two  major  regional  contingencies,  our  ability  to  meas- 
ure up  as  far  as  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  the  issues  that  have 
been  raised.  Let  me  just  recite  them  quickly  and  see  if  perhaps  you 
can  either  agn'ee  or  elaborate  on  them:  warning  time  for  eacn  con- 
flict and  the  separation  time  between  conflicts  may  be  less  than  the 
Department  assumes;  the  Department's  approach  did  not  recognize 
that  the  two  commands  have  requirements  for  some  of  the  same 
forces  and  equipment;  that  both  commands  are  likely  to  require 
many  of  the  same  support  forces  but  support  forces  were  not  even 
included  in  DOD's  approach;  there  will  be  inadequate  sealift  and 
airlift;  to  meet  two  MRCs  and,  in  general,  inadequate  attention 
given  to  deterring  a  second  conflict  after  one  conflict  breaks  out. 

Could  you.  General  Peay  or  General  Sheehan,  comment  on 
GAO's  report  about  these  perceived  inadequacies  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  senior  military  personnel? 

General  Peay.  Senator,  let  me  try  to  talk  around  what  clearly  is 
on  the  fringes  of  classification.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  how  much  in  depth  we  go  in  this  area. 

We  had  a  lengthy  meeting  in  the  past  several  weeks,  all  the 
CINCs  did  with  the  Chairman,  and  wargamed  through  this  two 
MRC  challenge.  I  think  most  of  us  felt  at  the  end  of  the  day,  that 
for  the  larger  imit  requirements,  we  were  somewhat  satisfied  that 
those  numbers  were  okay. 

There  is  still  significant  work  to  be  done  on  what  we  call  the 
below-the-line  forces — your  combat  support,  combat  service  type 
units — and  that  work  is  being  done  by  the  various  department 
staffs  at  this  time.  I  think  they  will  have  a  report  out  later. 

That  gets  you  into  the  strategy,  the  warning  times.  Do  you  re- 
spond East  and  West  together?  Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  hold  that  for  a  closed  hearing  perhaps. 

Strategic  lift  is  a  challenge.  There  has  been  great  work,  I  think, 
done  in  the  sealift  piece.  There  is  still  some  to  be  done.  In  airlift;, 
there  are  a  number  of  studies  that  are  out  that  I  think  General 
Fogelman  is  going  to  try  to  bring  to  conclusion  here  this  fall.  They 
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will  look  at  a  mix  of  C-17,  fixing  the  C-141,  and  the 
nondevelopmental  kind  of  approach,  with  a  commercial  cargo  air- 
craft and  improvements  to  CRAF.  Obviously,  the  decision  on  which 
way  to  go  then  starts  to  get  at  the  lift — the  total  lift  requirements. 
I  am  a  little  uncomfortable  about  going  any  further  in  an  open 
hearing. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Sheehan,  do  you  want  to  forego  here 
and  not  seek  to  expand? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  General  Peay  did  a  great  job. 

Senator  Cohen.  He  might  even  qualify  to  run  for  the  Senate 
with  that  answer.  [Laughter.] 

General  Peay,  I  agree.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  reserve  this  for  a 
classified  session.  I  think  a  more  detailed  answer  is  required.  We 
are  not  interested  in  putting  you  or  anyone  else  on  the  spot  but 
simply  want  to  get  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
some  assessment. 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  if  I  may  make  one  comment,  though 
not  to  get  into  details.  As  we  talk  to  the  future,  two  MRCs  or  lesser 
regional  contingencies,  what  is  going  to  be  absolutely  essential  is 
that  the  force  we  have  remaining  is  modernized,  is  highly  capable, 
and  the  most  important  ingredient  in  all  of  that  is  the  troops,  the 
young  men  and  women  we  attract  to  the  services.  So  I  hope  we 
keep  that  in  mind  whenever  we  look  at  two  MRCs,  wherever  we 
commit  U.S.  forces,  wherever  we  are  going  to  be  in  5  years  or 
wherever  we  are  going  to  be  in  10  years.  Attracting  a  quality  force 
in  terms  of  people  and  building  a  quality  force  in  terms  of  mod- 
ernization and  improving  our  capability  is  absolutely  essential. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Our  distinguished  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  has  joined  us. 

Senator,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement  or  any  questions? 

Senator  Nunn.  I  will  just  put  my  statement  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  will  await  my  turn  among  my  colleagues  for  my 
questions.  I  will  wait  my  turn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Bingaman. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  was  a  line  of  questions  that  Senator  Nunn  asked  of  Gren- 
eral  Shalikashvili  last  week  about  the  policy  we  have  in  managing 
readiness.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  that. 

I  think  the  issue  was  some  of  the  services,  other  than  the  Army, 
especially  the  Navy  and  the  Marines,  surge  readiness  when  they 
deploy  troops,  and  they  stand  down  when  they  bring  those  troops 
home.  My  understanding  is  that  the  10  Army  divisions  we  have  we 
keep  at  a  high  state  of  readiness  at  the  present  time,  even  though 
many  of  them  are  here  in  garrisons  in  this  country. 

I  guess  the  question  is  whether  all  of  those  divisions,  even  the 
ones  to  be  deployed  last,  should  be  kept  in  that  high  state  of  readi- 
ness. 

General  Peay.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  on  my  old  hat  as  Vice 
Chief  in  the  Army,  I  will  say  that  we  have  never  kept  all  of  our 
divisions  at  a  high  state  of  readiness.  We  have  always  tiered  our 
readiness,  and  I  think  we  have  ever  since  I  have  been  in  service. 
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We  have  basically  tiered  our  forces  in  a  first-to-fight  kind  of  con- 
figuration. 

The  challenge  comes  when  you  bring  the  force  structure  down, 
particularly  with  the  speed  that  we  have  over  the  last  2y2  to  3 
years.  You  are  down  now  to  a  force  headed  toward  10  divisions.  So 
you  have  requirements  on  the  system  to  keep  a  majority  of  those 
forces  in  a  more  broadly,  higher  state  of  readiness. 

Now  having  said  that,  we  have  always  fixed  units  to  a  degree  as 
we  have  deployed.  I  am  not  calling  for  lower  states  of  readiness. 
When  the  101st  went  to  the  Gulf  war,  there  were  units  in  our  divi- 
sion that  were  at  80  and  85  percent  of  personnel  strength.  We  filled 
those  units  on  the  fly.  I  think  they  performed  very  admirably. 

I  think  the  approach  has  to  be  balanced.  We  have  to  keep  certain 
units  at  the  high  end,  ready  to  go  on  2  hour  notice.  But,  when  you 
get  down  to  a  10  division  force,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more 
of  those  units  in  a  somewhat  higher  status  than  what  we  had  in 
an  18  or  24  division  kind  of  configuration. 

General  Sheehan.  Senator,  as  the  USACOM  commander  who 
oversees  the  CONUS  based  forces,  right  now,  we  do  not  have  all 
forces  in  a  C-1  status.  We  have  a  contingency  response  force  of 
four  divisions  which  is  clearly  in  a  C-1  status.  It  is  ready  to  go, 
sized  the  correct  way,  and  has  the  right  mix  of  capabilities,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  EUCOM  requirement  or  a  CENTCOM  requirements. 

Those  other  forces  are  in  a  less  ready  state. 

Clearly,  I  think  formalizing  that  process  through  a  very  thought- 
ful process  of  how  you  train,  where  do  you  get  those  people  from, 
how  you  include  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  that  process  is  the  next 
step  we  have  to  take  as  we  go  down  this  road.  Clearly,  as  General 
Peay  has  said,  we  have  never  formally  kept  all  the  divisions  in  a 
C-1  status.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  do  that. 

But  how  you  do  this  must  be  in  such  a  coherent  way  so  that  if 
you  have  to  execute  a  two  MRC,  those  forces  that  are  critical  which 
we  have  already  talked  about  are  really  up  and  ready  to  go  to  meet 
the  requirements.  So  I  think  it  is  a  process  that  the  Army  is  under- 

foing  right  now,  and  I  know  from  my  discussion  with  the 
ORCECOM  commander  that  he  is  really  trying  to  think  his  way 
through  this  business  of  what  does  it  really  take  to  take  a  C-2  or 
C-3  organization  and  get  it  back  up  to  a  high  C-2  so  that  he  can 
deploy  it  for  combat  operations. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Let  me  ask  about  the  EF-111  jammer  air- 
craft. 

I  understand  that  there  is  currently  a  study  going  on  by  the 
Joint  Staff  and  the  CINCs  on  the  future  of  jammer  aircraft,  the 
EF-111  and  the  EA-6B.  I  guess  the  question  is  do  you  see  at  the 
present  time  a  need  for  the  30  EF-111  aircraft  that  happen  to  be 
deployed  in  my  State  to  carry  out  your  missions?  My  impression  is 
that  the  aircraft  are  used  fairly  heavily  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  would  be  interested  in  any  thoughts  any  of  you  have 
as  to  the  importance  of  having  that  capability. 

General  Joulwan.  Let  me  try  to  address  that  from  the  EUCOM 
standpoint.  Senator. 

We  are  involved  in  real  operations  with  both  of  those  aircraft 
and,  without  getting  into  operational  details,  we  had  to  move  the 
F-llls  back  and  forth  from  the  Provide  Comfort  area  in  Turkey, 
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where  we  were  flying  flights  over  Northern  Iraq,  to  where  we  need- 
ed them  over  Bosnia  when  Krajina  Serbs  and  Bosnian  Serbs  start- 
ed to  stand  up  SA-2  missiles  and  were  firing  them  at  NATO  air- 
craft. 

So  we  worked  a  way  to  bring  the  F-llls,  the  jammers,  in  with 
the  EA-6Bs,  which  have  a  HAJIM  capability  and  can  go  after  the 
signal  of  the  SA-2,  and  to  use  those  very  effectively,  to  send  a  very 
clear  message. 

So  what  I  am  telling  you  is  we  are  deploying  them.  They  are  very 
important  to  our  operation  in  Europe  and  particularly  in  Provide 
Comfort,  which  is  a  multinational  operation,  and  Deny  Flight, 
which  is  a  NATO-led  operation. 

Senator  Bingaman.  That's  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Peay,  in  your  statement  you  talk  about  pre-positioning 
equipment.  You  say  you  have  a  brigade  set  in  Kuwait  but  that  you 
need  a  second  brigade  set  with  a  division  base  in  Southwest  Asia 
and  then  a  third  set  with  heavy  division  equipment  elsewhere  in 
Southwest  Asia. 

Where  are  we  in  terms  of  moving  on  that  second  and  third  set? 
What  is  the  timetable  in  that?  Do  we  have  a  location  selected?  Can 
you  give  me  some  more  details  on  that? 

General  Peay.  Because  of  classification,  let  me  provide  that  for 
the  record,  if  I  may. 

I  will  tell  you  that  the  second  set  is  in  the  99  percent  negotiation 
completed  stage,  and  we  have  done  all  of  the  engineering  design 
work.  The  MILCON  cost  estimates  are  $178  million  over  approxi- 
mately 3  years,  and  we  can  have  it  done  I  think  before  the  end  ofj 
the  decade.  I  would  like,  obviously,  to  get  it  done  quicker.  ' 

We  have  not  done  anything  more  than  the  operational  concepts 
on  the  third  set,  which  gives  you  the  full  division  ashore.  I  will  be, 
glad  to  provide  you  the  other  aetails  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

We  are  making  progress  on  our  second  brigade  ashore,  and  my  top  priority  is  the 
$177.9  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1996-1998  Army  MILCON  budget  to  build  facilities 
for  our  equipment  [deleted].  The  fiscal  year  1996  MILCON  request,  for  the  first 
phase  of  that  facility,  is  $48.1  mUlion.  The  current  schedule  begins  fielding  the 
equipment  in  1997.  [Deleted.]  ] 

Senator  Coats.  Are  we  looking  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  for 
the  second  set? 

General  Peay.  We  are.  Yes,  sir— 1996  to  1998. 

Senator  Coats.  General  Sheehan,  you  said  that  on  OPTEMPO 
impact  that  this  could  continue  to  be  a  problem  as  long  as  we  have 
forward  deployments  taking  place.  The  question  came  up  earlier  in 
the  discussion. 

General  Joulwan,  I  have  seen  this  statement  a  number  of  times 
and  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  it.  I  would  like  you  both  to 
comment  on  this  question. 

It  says  that  since  the  Gulf  war  ended,  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe 
has  sent  22,000  troops  on  51  deployments  to  30  countries,  roughly 
double  the  number  of  soldiers  deployed  out  of  U.S.  Army  Europe 
than  in  the  three  decades  before  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Is  that  roughly  correct? 
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General  Joulwan.  Roughly  correct,  yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  Now  with  the  downsizing  of  the  force  in  Europe, 
is  that  an  OPTEMPO  pace  that  is  sustainable  over  a  period  of 
time? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  looking  at  that.  We  should  reach  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  at  about  100,000.  We  are  going  to  look  very 
carefully  at  what  that  does  to  us. 

We  think  we  have  been  very  fortunate  to  work  in,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  opening  statement,  the  Reserve  component  forces.  The  bene- 
fit you  get  from  the  forward  deployed  force  is  that  you  have  for- 
ward deployed  headquarters  that  can  receive  forces  from  ACOM 
and  other  CINCs.  I  think  it  is  doable. 

It  demonstrates  the  great  flexibility  and  versatility  we  now  have 
in  the  force.  So  I  think  that  we  can  do  it  with  about  100,000. 

Senator  Coats.  Now  let  me  get  to  the  question  of  the  strain  on 
particular  units  that  General  Sheehan  brought  up.  Clearly,  in  the 
broad  sense,  you  say  we  can  do  it.  But  when  you  apply  it  to  specific 
units  performing  specific  functions,  most  of  the  reports  coming  back 
are  that  those  units  are  pretty  stretched. 

If  we  continue  on  the  same  level  of  forward  deployments  and  we 
assume  that  that  is  going  to  continue  to  take  place,  what  are  we 
doing  within  those  smaller  units  to  address  that  question?  I  would 
like  for  both  of  you  to  respond. 

General  Joulwan.  I  will  just  take  30  seconds  to  address  that. 

When  I  arrived  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  some  units,  air 
crews  out  of  Ramstein  were  flying  250  to  270  days  a  year.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  Reserve  Air  Guard  in  particular,  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  PERSTEMPO  down,  not  just  the  OPTEMPO,  to  about 
120  days  a  year. 

So  I  put  some  markers  out  there  to  say  can  we  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions at  about  120  days  PERSTEMPO  for  the  Air  Force  and  about 
180  days  PERSTEMPO  for  the  naval  forces  that  are  coming  over, 
and  we  are  looking  at  a  period  somewhere  between  that  for  the 
Army. 

So  we  having  to  put  markers  out  there  to  say  can  we  regulate 
this.  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers  yet,  but  we  are  trying  to  control 
the  amount  of  time  that  troops  are  away  from  their  communities 
and  their  families. 

Senator  Coats.  General  Sheehan,  can  you  comment  on  that? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  where 
there  is  no  one  answer  for  this.  Let  me  just  give  you  a  laundry  list 
of  things  that  you  might  consider  as  you  go  through  the  evolution 
of  trying  to  deal  with  these  high  density  organizations  that  are 
high  OPTEMPO  organizations. 

We  have  talked  about  substituting  Reserves  and  that  is  ongoing. 
Each  of  the  CINCs  is  trying  to  find  those  places  where  Reserve 
forces  fit  in  to  this  kind  of  forward  deployment.  You  can  contract 
out,  as  we  are  doing  in  Haiti  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  You 
need  a  balance  of  force  structure  against  a  forward  presence  re- 
quirement and  contingency  commitments.  Clearly,  this  is  an  invest- 
ment issue  for  the  future. 

You  need  to  match  unit  capabilities  to  actual  mission  require- 
ments. In  the  case  of  Haiti,  for  example,  there  is  always  a  require- 
ment for  MPs.  But  in  this  particular  case,  we  have  substituted  an 
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armored  cavalry  regiment,  trained  them  as  MPs,  and  then  sent 
them  to  Haiti  to  relieve  some  of  the  tension  and  pressure  on  the 
MPs. 

We  need  to  establish  realistic  training  levels  for  normal  and 
surge  operations.  What  are  they?  If  you  are  a  young  soldier,  air- 
man, or  marine  and  you  are  away  from  your  home  station,  that  is 
time  away  from  your  family  whether  you  are  in  the  field  here  in 
the  United  States  or  you  are  forward  deployed  to  another  CINC. 

We  need  to  eliminate  redundant  training  requirements  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  that  right  now.  All  the  CINCs  met  last  week  and 
that  is  one  of  the  challenges  the  Chairman  has  given  me. 

We  need  to  combine  exercises  to  relieve  over  tasked  units  and 
personnel.  We  need  to  expand  war  gaming  and  simulation,  to  do 
it  smarter.  We  need  to  postpone  and  cancel  exercises  for  high 
OPTEMPO  use.  Just  don't  send  them.  We  need  to  continue  to  re- 
view temporary  duty  requirements  as  the  Air  Force  is  doing  with 
its  AWACs  crews  and  the  U-2  crews.  We  need  to  reexamine  the 
drawdown  effects  on  high  demand  units  and  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  are  we  taking  the  right  size  organizations  out  of  the  sys- 
tem? 

So  there  is  no  one  answer.  But  these  are  the  questions  that  the 
system  needs  to  ask  itself  as  we  go  through  this  process. 

Senator  Coats.  I  suppose  another  option  that  we  need  to  look  at, 
which  is  out  of  your  specific  areas  as  it  is  policy  decisions  at  a  high- 
er level,  is  this.  Given  the  drawdown  of  the  forces  and  the  number 
of  personnel  available  to  this  kind  of  thing,  we  need  to  be  perhaps 
a  little  more  selective  in  terms  of  which  deployments  we  choose  to 
engage  in. 

General  Sheehan.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Coats.  General  Joulwan,  can  you  give  me  your  assess- 
ment of  the  current  political  situation  in  Russia  and  tell  me  the 
kind  of  things  that  you  might  lay  awake  worrying  about,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  how  it  might  anect  our  commitment  to  a  perma- 
nent force  structure  of  100,000  in  Europe? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  looking  at  Russia  very  closely  in  both 
hats  that  I  wear,  both  United  States  and  NATO. 

On  the  political  side,  I  would  let  others  comment.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  this  is  a  fragile  democracv  in  transition  and  I  think 
we  need  to  be  very  careful  in  watching  tne  evolution  of  the  govern- 
ment there. 

What  causes  me  concern  is  Chechnya  and  what  we  saw  in 
Chechnya.  It  is  not  just  the  conduct  of  what  occurred  in  the  town 
itself,  the  town  of  Grozny,  but  how  the  force  moved.  We  are  looking 
at  that. 

The  Russians  generated  a  large  force  from  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian countryside  and  did  it  quite  rapidly.  That  is  of  some  concern 
to  us  in  terms  of  being  able  to  project  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  is  now  a  member  of  the  Partnership 
for  Peace.  We  should  be  reaching  out  and  trying  to  work  with  them 
as  well  as  being  clear  in  our  comments  on  their  conduct,  on  what 
they  do  and  how  they  do  it.  But  at  this  time  I  would  say  that  we 
need  to  stay  engaged. 

So  we  are  trying  to  work  both  ends  of  this  with  Russia,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  in  this  transition  period  to  do  so. 
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Senator  Coats.  I  don't  know  if  General  Peay  or  General  Sheehan 
want  to  comment  on  that  question.  It  is  somewhat  out  of  your  thea- 
ters of  operation. 

General  Peay.  No,  sir. 

General  Sheehan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  all  of  you  took  part  in  Nimble  Dancer,  did 
you  not? 

General  Joulwan.  [Nods  affirmatively] 

General  Sheehan.  [Nods  affirmatively] 

General  Peay.  [Nods  affirmatively] 

Senator  Glenn.  I  have  been  concerned  about  that  because  I  am 
afraid  that  maybe  we  are  making  assumptions  now  when  we  go 
into  these  major  war  games  that  maybe  are  unwarranted. 

We  had  Secretary  Perry  and  General  ShalikashviH  before  us  the 
other  day  and  they  said  that  the  results  of  Nimble  Dancer,  and  I 
quote,  "extensively  validated  our  abilities,"  they  felt.  And  yet,  the 
critical  force  enhancements  that  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  this 
equation  have  not  yet  been  met.  And  yet,  as  I  understand  it  from 
their  testimony,  the  critical  force  enhancements  were  assumed 
going  into  Nimble  Dancer.  So  you  come  out  with  a  false  result,  as 
I  see  it. 

For  instance,  critical  force  enhancements  are  additional  Army 
prepositioned  equipment,  additional  airlift-sealift,  improved  anti- 
apnor  and  precision  guided  munitions,  more  early  arriving  Navy 
air,  improved  National  Guard  combat  brigade  readiness,  improved 
Army  Guard  and  Reserve  support  force  readiness,  and  improved 
command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence  assets. 

Those  are  things  we  are  doing  in  the  future  and  some  we  may 
not  arrive  at  for  a  long  time,  a  decade  or  so,  or  we  will  maybe 
never  get  to  some  of  them.  And  yet,  we  are  making  assumptions 
that  we  have  those  now  when  we  are  war  gaming.  Is  that  correct — 
in  Nimble  Dancer? 

General  Joulwan. 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  Senator,  it  was  a  two  MRC  exercise,  and 
I  am  not  one  of  the  two  MRCs.  So  I  was  on  the  periphery  of  it. 

Senator  Glenn.  Would  anyone  else  like  to  comment  on  this?  Let 
me  iust  give  a  little  preface  on  this. 

I  nave  thought  that  we  were  cutting  back  too  far.  I  have  said  this 
for  several  years.  This  is  not  something  knew.  I  think  when  we  go 
below  the  1.6  million  and  we  are  now  at  1.45  million,  and  we  are 
cutting  the  Reserves  back  to  893,  we  are  almost  at  these  two 
things,  now,  21,000  off  on  one  and  26,000  off  on  the  other,  we  are 
getting  down  to  there  and  yet  we  are  making  assumptions  about 
our  ability  to  do  the  two  MRCs  based  on  force  enhancements  we 
do  not  have  and  may  not  have  for  a  decade,  if  then. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  play  games  with  ourselves  here  as  to 
what  our  real  capabilities  are,  it  seems  to  me. 

General  Peay,  would  you  comment  on  that? 

General  Peay.  Again,  I  would  like  to  be  careful  about  the  classi- 
fication. Let  me  just  say  in  general  that  I  think  last  year  all  the 
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Chiefs  testified  that  the  concept  was  founded  on  the  enablers.  You 
had  to  have  the  lift,  air  and  sea,  you  had  to  have  the  pre-positioned 
equipment,  you  had  to  have  the  high  tech  munitions,  the  precision 
munitions,  and  so  forth. 

I  always  thought  the  entire  concept  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
was  based  on  those  enablers  that  came  in,  as  I  recall,  in  the  1999- 
2001  timeframe. 

Senator  Glenn.  But  if  we  do  not  have  them,  we  could  not  do  a 
two  MRC,  right? 

General  Peay.  In  my  view,  you  need  the  enablers  to  do  the  two 
MRC. 

Senator  Glenn.  And  we  do  not  have  them  and  don't  know  when 
we'll  get  them,  correct? 

General  Peay.  No,  I  don't  know  that.  I'm  not  in  the  resource 
business  now  in  this  job,  but  in  some  of  the  informal  work  that  I 
do,  much  of  the  enablers  are  in  the  program. 

Senator  Glenn.  Well,  the  things  that  I  read  off  a  moment  ago, 
the  seven  different  things  that  are  critical  force  enhancements,  we 
don't  have  them. 

General  Peay.  Well,  I  think  the  strategic  lift  is  coming. 

Senator  Glenn.  That's  the  point.  It's  coming.  And  yet  what  we 
are  doing  is  we  are  war  gaming  now.  What  is  our  capability  now? 
Sealift  has  been  coming  ever  since  I  have  been  on  this  committee, 
quite  honestly.  The  Marine  Corps  in  particular  has  been  complain- 
ing about  a  lack  of  lift  ever  since  I  have  been  on  this  committee, 
which  is  now  many  years.  I  just  don't  think  we  have  the  capability 
and  I  hope  we  are  not  in  war  gaming,  which  is  our  only  substitute 
for  actual  combat  in  making  assessments.  I  hope  we  are  not  fooling 
ourselves  in  these  areas. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  us  staying  at  a  higher  force  level  until  we 
get  these  things,  because  I  think  when  we  go  down  to  this,  assum- 
ing that  we  are  ^oing  to  get  these  and  do  not  get  them,  then  our 
actual  capability  is  well  below  what  we  are  saying  it  is. 

I  asked  questions  about  this  the  other  day  and  there  was  not  any 
good  answer  to  it.  So  I  begin  to  be  very  concerned  about  where  we 
are  going  with  this. 

Do  you  have  any  further  comment? 

General  Peay.  No,  except,  sir,  to  say  redundantly  that  my  under- 
standing of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  it  was  based  on  the  enabling 
requirements  that  were  never  meant  to  be  settled  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Senator  Glenn.  Okay.  But  I  would  submit,  then,  that  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  is  false  going  in  if  we  are  depending  on  some  future 
capability  we  are  to  buy  in  the  future,  which  is  what  these  seven 
items  are.  So  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  we  can  do  two 
MRCs,  I  think.  I  think  there  were  some  assumptions  made  on  the 
MRCs  anyway  about  how  many  days  between  the  two  different  op- 
erations and  so  on  that  I  think  were  not  right. 

You  went  through  Vigilant  Warrior  recently  when  the  Iraqis 
moved  a  little  bit.  We  always  talk  of  tooth-to-tail  ratios,  what  is 
possible.  Apparently,  the  teeth  were  okay  out  there,  but  if  that  had 
gone  on  for  a  little  length  of  time,  what  would  the  tail  have  been 
in  the  teeth-to-tail  ratio?  Would  you  have  been  able  to  sustain  lo- 
<pstics-wise  and  lift-wise  and  so  on,  sustain  that  operation  if  there 
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had  been  some  actual  combat?  Or  would  we  have  had  to  go  through 
another  5  month  buildup  like  we  did  at  Desert  Storm? 

General  Peay.  Well,  I  think  we  would  have  had  to  have  closed 
the  force  in  balance.  That's  what  we  had  intended  to  do.  It's  ques- 
tionable just  how  much  he  was  going  to  attack  with.  We  thought 
at  the  time  that  he  was  attacking  with  five  divisions.  Two  of  them 
were  Republican  Guards,  and  three  were  regular  army  divisions. 

Certainly  if  that  conflict  had  started  and  had  continued,  and 
then  we  saw  that  he  moved  down  another  10  divisions  or  whatever 
from  the  north  and  throughout  Iraq,  then  we  would  have  had  to 
have  closed  our  force  with  the  right  combat  to  logistic  balance  to 
be  sure  that  we  could  carry  on  the  mission. 

At  some  point  would  we  have  had  to  have  slowed  that  up?  I 
think  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  today.  I  think  it  is  some- 
what contingent  on  how  he  would  have  reacted. 

Senator  Glenn.  Last  year,  the  Defense  Science  Board's  Task 
Force  on  Readiness,  headed  up  by  retired  Army  General  Shy 
Meyer,  made  a  report  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  we  do  not 
have  a  good  system  for  measuring  joint  readiness,  the  readiness  of 
all  of  our  military  forces  to  conduct  joint  operations. 

What  is  the  status  of  that?  Do  you  feel  we  have  taken  steps  to 
improve  that?  What  is  our  status  on  that? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ap- 
pointed the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  the  Chairman  of 
that  with  the  Vice  Service  Chiefs  and  the  Vice  Chairman.  Each  of 
the  combatant  CINCs  provides  input  to  it,  not  only  just  the  normal 
reporting  systems  that  come  from  C  ratings  but  also  other  quantifi- 
able data. 

Is  it  as  good  as  it  needs  to  be?  No.  Is  it  getting  better?  Yes. 

I  am  very,  very  comfortable  that  we  will  have  a  better  picture  of 
where  we  are  as  a  result  of  this  process. 

Senator  Glenn.  All  right. 

I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  leave  this 
for  them  to  reply  by  letter  for  our  record. 

During  Desert  Storm,  some  of  us  were  over  there  and  we  talked 
to  General  Schwarzkopf  at  that  time  about  where  his  shortages 
were.  He  did  not  want  to  comment  on  it  at  that  time.  But  after- 
wards he  came  back  and  commented  to  us  in  a  hearing  about  the 
lessons  learned  out  of  Desert  Storm. 

I  know  that  we  cannot  make  all  of  our  assumptions  out  of  Desert 
Storm.  It  was  the  most  unlikely  war  we  have  ever  fought.  The  ter- 
rain, the  climate,  a  lot  of  things  there  made  it  unusual. 

But  he  had  a  litany  of  problems  that  were  identified  by  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  he  gave  them  to  the  committee  at  that  time  as 
areas  we  needed  to  work  on,  the  lessons  out  of  Desert  Storm.  They 
were  the  following.  We  can  give  you  a  copy  of  this  later.  I  would 
appreciate  a  reply  as  to  whether  you  think  we  have  addressed 
these  adequately  or  not.  They  are:  strategic  lift;  mine  counter 
measures;  friendly  force  identification;  tactical  air  reconnaissance; 
the  total  force  policy  round-out  brigade  concept;  fast  sealift;  night 
flying  capabilities  for  the  AV-8B;  night  vehicle  identification  capa- 
biHties  for  the  COBRA  and  other  helicopters;  and  increased  missile 
detection  capabilities. 
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That  was  his  priority  hst  of  lessons  learned  from  Desert  Storm. 
Some  of  those  I  know  we  have  addressed,  some  we  have  not.  I 
would  appreciate  your  comment  and  your  personal  opinions  on 
these  things  for  the  record  of  the  committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 

General  JOULWAN.  As  a  warfighting  CINC,  I  understand  your  concerns.  Since  I 
am  an  employer  of  forces,  I  rely  on  the  services  to  provide  me  those  resources  which 
I  require  to  accomplish  my  assigned  missions.  Capability  shortfalls  do  exist,  but  I 
feel  that  the  services  and  the  Joint  Staff  are  making  great  strides  toward  correcting 
many  of  the  problems  identified  by  General  Schwarskopf. 

I  am  actively  engaged  in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  capable  and  ready 
force.  I  have  participated  in  the  efforts  of  the  Meyer  Board  on  Readiness  to  identify 
and  correct  issues  affecting  our  warfighting  capabilities.  I  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congressional  Roles  and  Missions  Commission  and  the  Joint  Requirements  Over- 
sight Council  (JROC)  to  identify  the  solutions  we  need  to  carry  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

While  shortfalls  exist  in  strategic  air  and  sealifl,  the  Mobility  Requirements 
Study — Bottom-Up  Review  (MRS-BUR)  has  provided  us  with  a  yardstick  for  identi- 
fying and  establishing  our  requirements.  This,  coupled  with  the  delivery  of  the  C- 
17  and  the  continued  JROC  focus  on  alternative  methods  to  reduce  lift,  require- 
ments, i.  e..  Preposition  (PREPO),  Amphibious  Readiness  Squadron  (ARS)  and  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  Ships  (MPS)  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  area  of  Mine  Countermeasures  there  are  no  easy  solutions.  The  JROC  has 
focused  on  this  issue  and  is  working  toward  a  multi-service  solution.  Within  this 
context,  the  Joint  Counter-mine  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration 
(ACTD)  is  a  good  first  step  toward  delivering  the  capabilities  I  require. 

Friendly  Force  Identification  and  Night  Vehicle  Identification  by  helicopters  is 
being  worked  holistically.  Since  the  problem  involves  air-to-air,  air-to-ground, 
ground-to-air,  and  ground-to-ground  engagements,  the  issue  must  be  viewed  com- 
prehensively. The  JROC  and  the  services  are  working  to  ensure  interoperability  be- 
tween systems.  Additionally,  I  and  other  CINCs  have  Combat  Identification  on  our 
Integrated  Priority  Lists  (IPL)  to  maintain  the  visibility  that  this  key  issue  de- 
serves. In  a  related  issue,  I  believe  efforts  to  enhance  the  night  flying  capability  of 
the  AV-8B  are  on  track. 

Improvements  in  Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  show  promise  and  are  being  ad- 
dressed by  funding  for  manned  aircraft  (U-2R,  F-14  TARPS,  and  F-18  ATARS),  by 
Army  efforts  to  develop  the  RAH-66  Comanche,  and  joint  efforts  to  field  a  full  spec- 
trum of  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (UAV).  UAVs  offer  the  potential  for  high  pay  off 
at  reduced  risk  as  we  work  to  improve  our  capability  to  provide  timely  intelligence 
to  both  the  tactical  and  Joint  Force  Commander. 

Significant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  Reserve  forces.  Increased 
integration  between  the  Reserve  and  Active  components  is  being  executed  daily.  In 
my  theater,  the  use  of  the  Reserve  component  (nC)  is  integral  to  the  execution  of 
on-going  missions,  the  reduction  of  overseas  PERSTEMPO,  and  the  execution  of  my 
Foreign  Military  Interaction  programs.  I  think  the  increased  use  of  Reserve  compo- 
nent assets,  e.g.,  the  Aerial  Tankers  that  supported  Operation  Deny  Flight,  is  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

The  increased  proliferation  of  Ballistic  Missile  technology  and  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction  (WMD)  highlight  our  need  for  increased  Missue  Detection  capabilities. 
Efforts  by  the  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD)  community  have  made  great  advances 
in  this  area.  Currently  I  have  a  direct  link  to  the  sensor  systems  that  can  detect 
missile  launches.  In  this  vein,  we  are  continuing  efforts  to  ensure  that  we  achieve 
full  integration  between  the  Intelligence,  Reconnaissance,  Surveillance  and  Com- 
mand and  Control  systems.  I  am  the  warfighting  sponsor  for  the  Counter-Prolifera- 
tion ACTD — an  ACTD  that  offers  great  potential  for  solving  some  of  our  toughest 
TMDAVMD  problems. 

Nimble  Dancer,  a  series  of  wargaming  seminars,  is  based  on  a  simulation  model 
that  examines  combat  capability  in  a  macro  sense  by  providing  visibility  of  specific 
systems.  As  such,  it  offers  insights  but  not  necessarily  solutions.  During  Nimble 
Dancer  I,  the  BUR  force  structure  and  capabilities  in  1996  was  used;  during  Nimble 
Dancer  II,  the  BUR  plus  enhancements  for  2001  were  employed.  In  the  latter  exer- 
cise, the  model  included  these  enhancements: 

—  Strategic  Mobility:  C-17s,  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-on/Roll-offs  (LMSRs), 
Preposition  (PREPO)  (Kuwait,  Qatar). 

—  Strike  Capabilities  Navy  Carriers:  Surge  Sorties. 
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—  Lethality  of  Army  firepower:  Apache  Longbow,  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMs)  (Brilliant  Anti-Armor  Submunition— BATs). 

—  Long  Range  Bomber  delivery  of  conventional  smart  munitions:  Sensor  Fused 
Weapons. 

—  Reserve  Component  Forces:  Army  Enhanced  Brigades. 

Consequently,  it  was  no  surprise  that  Nimble  Dancer  II,  with  enhancements,  im- 

B roved  my  warfighting  capabilities.  As  I  stated  earlier,  like  all  models,  NimJble 
lancers'  limitation  is  that  it  only  provides  a  basis  for  further  discussion  of  issues 
Sertinent  to  warfighting — not  the  answers  or  solutions  to  warfi^ting  problems  or 
eficiencies. 

General  Peay.  We  are  concerned  about  airlift,  principally  for  outsize  cargo.  The 
C-141  core  strategic  airlifler  is  reaching  the  end  of  its  effective  service  life,  the  C— 
5  is  picking  up  an  increasing  share  of  the  burden,  and  the  C— 17  program  is  lagging. 
[Deleted.]  However,  we  are  nopeful  that  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  meetmg  in 
November  1995  will  resolve  the  future  of  our  airlift  problems.  As  for  sealift,  we  wUl 
meet  our  RoU-On/Roll-OlT  (RO/RO)  procurement  objective  [deleted].  We  would  like 
to  see  this  happen  earlier,  and  woula  like  to  see  more  support  for  the  Ready  Reserve 
Fleet,  but  sealift  is  essentially  on  track. 

Identification  of  Friend  and  Foe  (IFF)  has  proven  to  be  a  complex  technological 

Sroblem.  Resolution  of  the  IFF  problem  has  high  priority  by  the  services  and  the 
oint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC),  through  Joint  Warfare  capability  As- 
sessment Working  Groups.  Correcting  deficiencies  in  mine  countermeasures,  tactical 
air  reconnaissance  and  missile  detection  are  also  being  addressed  by  the  JROC.  The 
endstate  of  this  process  is  corrective  programs  and  systems  included  in  the  service 
budgets. 

The  Army  is  in  the  process  of  formulating  the  strategy  and  policy  for  their  15  En- 
hanced Readiness  Brigades  (RC)  that  were  recommended  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

The  USMC  has  made  significant  progress  since  Desert  Storm  in  upgrading  the 
night  capabilities  of  the  AV-8B.  Improvements  in  night  vision  goggle  capabilities, 
forward-looking  infrared  radar  (FLIK)  and  improved  radar  have  oeen  completed  on 
most  aircraft. 

General  Peay.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Nimble  Dancer  series  of  wargames 
right  now.  [Deleted.]  Identification  of  Friend  and  Foe  (IFF)  has  proven  to  be  a  com- 
plex technological  problem.  Resolution  of  the  IFF  problem  has  high  priority  by  the 
services  and  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  council  (JROC),  through  Joint  War- 
fare Capability  Assessment  Working  Groups.  Correcting  deficiencies  m  mine  coun- 
termeasures, tactical  air  reconnaissance  and  missile  oetection  are  also  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  JROC.  The  endstate  of  this  process  is  corrective  programs  and  sys- 
tems included  in  the  service  budgets.  The  Army  is  in  the  process  of  formulating  the 
strategy  and  policy  for  the  15  Enhanced  Readiness  Brigades  (RC)  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  USMC  has  made  significant  progress 
since  Desert  Storm  in  upgrading  the  night  capabilities  of  the  AV-8B.  Improvements 
in  night  vision  goegle  capability,  forward  looking  infrared  radar  (FLIR)  and  im- 
proved radar  have  been  completed  on  most  aircraft. 

General  Sheehan.  Nimble  Dancer  is  a  strategic  level  review  of  our  capabilities 
to  prosecute  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major  Regional  Contingencies  (MRC).  The  is- 
sues of  friendly  force  identification,  night  Hying  capabilities  for  the  AV-8B,  and 
night  vehicle  identification  capabilities  for  helicopters  are  tactical  issues  and  not  ele- 
ments of  the  war  game. 

Let  me  note  that  Nimble  Dancer  is  a  multiple  part  process  that  is  still  ongoing. 
Nimble  Dancer  I  used  the  forces  which  would  be  fielded  in  1997 — according  to  the 
fiscal  year  1996  budget.  Nimble  Dancer  I  forces  reflect  some  increased  capabilities 
in  strategic  lift,  changes  in  Army  division  structure,  and  the  currently  funded  thea- 
ter ballistic  missile  detection  and  defense  programs.  Nimble  Dancer  D,  currently  in 
glay,  is  using  out-year  forces  that  are  programmed  with  more  enhancements  to  the 
ottom-Up  Review  force. 

During  Nimble  Dancer  I,  strategic  lift,  mine  countermeasures,  tactical  air  recon- 
naissance, total  force  policy,  fast  sealift,  and  theater  missile  detection  were  dealt 
with  in  detailed  discussions  during  both  the  05/06  pre-play  game  and  the  07/08  flag 
and  general  officer  play.  They  were  also  reviewed  during  our  recent  CINCs'  con- 
ference. As  a  whole,  the  review  validated  the  need  to  funa  and  field  a  range  of  sys- 
tems related  to  improving  our  capabilities  in  these  areas.  While  the  current  defi- 
ciencies increased  risk  in  some  operational  assessments,  they  did  not  produce  "show 
stoppers"  in  supporting  the  two  MRC  strategy.  These  issues  remained  areas  of  con- 
cern during  the  Nimble  Dancer  II  pre-play. 

As  for  the  progress  we  are  making  "to  solve  these  problems",  the  services  may  be 
better  able  to  provide  qualitative  data.  However,  as  a  CINC,  USACOM  is  supporting 
the  required  elTorts  by  illustrating  our  priorities  in  our  Integrated  Priority  List. 
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Strategic  liit,  in  all  its  facets,  is  a  major  issue  of  concern  to  this  command.  It  must 
remain  a  major  focus  for  the  Nation  as  long  as  we  choose  to  support  a  "Global 
Reach"  posture  even  as  we  reduce  our  forward  presence  options  around  the  world. 
Funding  theater  missile  defense  is  high  on  our  list,  as  is  theater  battle  manage- 
ment. I  agree  with  CINCCENT  that  combat  ID  and  fratricide  are  problems  that  we 
must  continue  to  seek  solutions  to — now. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  Hke  to  follow  up  on  what  Senator  Glenn  was  saying. 

Last  week,  when  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  were 
here,  I  was  not  able  to  wait  to  ask  my  questions,  but  I  had  the 
same  concerns  as  Senator  Glenn.  Triey  are  that  clearly  the 
enhancers  are  not  going  to  be  available  in  the  amounts  that  we 
have  been  told  would  be  necessary  for  the  lower  force  levels. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  directly  if  you  think  we  should  be  slowing 
down  the  lowering  of  the  force  levels  until  we  do  have  the 
enhancers  better  in  place. 

General  Peay.  Again,  I  do  not  have  visibility  of  the  exact  integra- 
tion of  the  resources  today  and  when  they  are  coming  in  the  pro- 
gram year  by  year.  I  think  I  would  ask  you  to  maybe  give  that  to 
the  departments  and  let  them  fill  in  those  blanks. 

Our  understanding  all  along  is,  certainly,  that  you  have  to  have 
the  enablers  to  close  the  force.  I  have  always  thought  it  was  put 
in  the  timeframe  of  the  end  of  the  program  years,  not  today. 

Senator  Hutchison.  I  would  like  for  all  three  of  you  to  address 
that. 

General  Joulwan.  Since  I  am  not  an  MRC  as  in  the  Pacific  or 
the  CENTCOM  AOR,  I  am  looking  at  it  because  this  is  an  illus- 
trative planning  scenario.  You  are  not  sure  where  the  force  is  going 
to  flow. 

We  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  last  few  years  on  lift, 
and  we  need  to  recognize  that.  I  would  hope  as  the  C-17  comes  on 
that  we  can  close  the  gap  even  more. 

What  you  are  measuring.  Senator,  is  risk.  I  think  Senator  Glenn 
was  getting  at  how  much  risk  are  you  willing  to  take.  What  is  pru- 
dent risk  and  what  is  unacceptable  risk?  As  a  combatant  com- 
mander forward  deployed,  I  would  say  given  the  threat  we  face, 
what  is  prudent  risk  and  what  is  unacceptable  risk? 

What  I  see  out  there  today  may  change  in  the  next  4  or  5  years. 
But  we  are  on  the  right  glide  path  as  we  build  this  force  and  the 
enablers  come  on  board. 

Right  now,  we  have  seen  some  of  the  fast  sealift,  we  have  seen 
some  of  the  C-17s  come  on  line,  and  I  think  that  lessens  the  risk. 
So  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  risk  are  you  willing  to  take  given 
the  threats  that  you  face  today. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  just  go  to  the  basic  assumption.  Are 
you  comfortable  with  a  near  simultaneous  two  conflict  policy? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  a  forward  deployed  CINC  is  never 
comfortable  unless  he  has  everything  he  needs.  We  try  to  get  to  the 
100  percent  mark  but  I  don't  think  we  are  ever  going  to  get  there. 

We  take  the  cards  we  are  dealt  and  we  try  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  do  our  analysis  based  on  the  threat  we  face.  With  the  threats 
that  I  face  now  in  Europe,  I  think  the  force  we  have  today  can  do 
a  credible  job  facing  the  threats  that  we  could  face  in  Europe.  So 
I  am  comfortable  with  the  force. 
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How  we  generate  a  force  against  a  threat  that  may  exist  in  4  or 
5  years  is  another  question.  But  more  enablers  will  be  coming  on 
line  if  the  programs  stay  intact,  and  that  will  give  us  the  capability 
to  lessen  the  risk.  We  are  talking  risk  here,  what  is  unacceptable 
risk  and  what  is  prudent  risk. 

Each  combatant  commander  may  say  it  differently,  given  the 
threat  that  he  faces  in  his  region. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Well,  I  would  like  for  you.  General,  if  you 
would  like  also  to  answer  the  first  question  and  then  the  second. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  comfortable  that  the  standard  of 
two  near  simultaneous  conflicts — mean,  it  seems  to  me  that  "near" 
means  one  conflict  at  a  time  and  the  "near"  is  how  close  in  proxim- 
ity and  are  you  comfortable  with  that? 

General  Peay.  Well,  I  think  I  have  to  answer  that  somewhat  like 
General  Joulwan.  It  can  get  lonely  out  there  at  times. 

Senator  Hutchison.  But  what  was  the  answer?  [Laughter.] 

General  Peay.  Last  October,  there  were  some  lonely  moments  at 
CENTCOM.  But  we  got  some  very,  very  early  decisionmaking  by 
the  National  Command  Authorities.  We  moved  during  ambiguous 
warning.  There  were  some  steps  taken  early  on.  The  intelligence 
was  pretty  good.  The  country  moved  with  great  speed  imtil  we 
could  at  least  get  something  out  there  to  stabilize  the  situation, 
and  then  regp'oup.  So  I  think  General  Joulwan  is  exactly  right. 
None  of  us  are  ever  going  to  be  that  satisfied,  and  things  have 
changed. 

Look  at  the  entire  knowledge  that  we  now  have  on  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  their  proliferation.  So  if  I  were  to  g^ve  you 
a  list — and  I  was  hoping  someone  was  going  to  ask  me  today  to  do 
so — of  the  priorities  that  I  need,  I  would  tell  you  that  we  have  to 
get  on  with  this  missile  defense  business  at  the  theater  level. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  resources.  I,  perhaps  somewhat  tar- 
nished by  having  been  a  Vice  Chief  of  a  service,  am  hesitant  as  a 
CINC  to  be  too  demanding  when  I  think  the  service  Chief  has  to 
balance  all  of  these  shortage  problems.  He  has  to  put  together  a 
program  that  grows  second  lieutenants  to  generals  and  that  keeps 
forces  ready.  How  does  he  do  all  that?  He  does  it  through  education 
and  modernization. 

So  I  am  right  in  General  Joulwan's  camp.  I  don't  think  we  are 
ever  quite  comfortable.  We  always  want  more.  We  set  up  a 
wargame  for  one  particular  period  of  time.  The  world  situation  is 
changing  as  we  go.  I  need  my  list.  I  need  pre-positioned  forward 
equipment.  I  need  theater  missile  defense.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  we  need  good  health  ^are,  pay,  and  quality  of  life  for  our 
kids. 

So  that  is  kind  of  how  I  come  down  on  it. 

Senator  Hutchison.  But,  General  Peay,  it  just  seems  that  ex- 
actly what  you  are  saying  is  that  we  need  to  make  sure  that  our 
priorities  are  right  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  need 
to  make  sure  that  we  had  the  enhancers,  that  we  had  the  lift  be- 
fore we  draw  down  the  forces  too  much.  Frankly,  one  of  my  ques- 
tions to  you  was  going  to  be  what  are  your  priorities. 

You  say  we  have  so  much  information  about  the  number  of  coun- 
tries that  have  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  I  know  how  many 
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have  them,  too,  and  I  am  alarmed  by  it.  That  makes  me  not  as 
comfortable,  perhaps,  with  two  near  simultaneous  capabilities. 

So  what  we  are  asking  is  are  the  priorities  right.  Do  you  feel  that 
the  enhancers  are  coming  on  quickly  enough?  Are  we  funding  the 
right  ones?  And  I  think  your  very  appropriate  comment  on  the  mis- 
sile defense  systems  is  absolutely  a  priority  of  mine.  So  that  is  the 
question. 

Are  you  comfortable  with  the  risk? 

General  Peay.  I  think  there  is  prudent  risk  out  there  in  the 
Central  Command  area.  We  are  going  to  need  very  timely  intel- 
ligence. We  are  going  to  need  early  decisions  to  get  committed.  We 
reduce  the  risk  if  I  can  get  more  pre-positioned  unit  sets  of  equip- 
ment and  access  into  the  region.  The  sooner  we  get  the  lift,  then, 
obviously,  the  quicker  we  close  the  force  into  the  region. 

So  we  are  in  a  fragile  area.  I  think  it  is  prudent  risk. 

Senator  Hutchison.  My  time  has  expired.  But  I  would  certainly 
like  if  you  would  submit  for  the  record  what  our  priorities  should 
be  in  enhancers  and  in  missile  defense.  One  of  the  areas  that  I 
would  like  to  explore,  maybe  on  a  more  detailed  basis,  is  the  use 
of  our  labs.  Are  we  using  them  for  the  defense  systems  that  we 
need  and  should  we  be  using  the  same  resources  in  a  more  produc- 
tive way.  But  I  realize  that  in  7  minutes  you  cannot  solve  all  the 
world's  problems. 

[The  information  follows:] 

As  I  have  said,  I  certainly  recognize  the  importance  of  those  quality  of  life  initia- 
tives that  are  critical  to  morale  and  our  ability  to  retain  the  top  quality  people  that 
we  need.  However,  from  a  strictly  warfighting  perspective,  my  DOD  priorities  are 
prepositioing,  strategic  lift,  theater  missile  defense,  exercises,  and  C*!  enhance- 
ments. In  a  peacetime  context,  non-DOD  security  assistance  programs,  such  as  For- 
eign Military  Sales,  Foreign  Military  Financing,  and  the  International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training  (IMET)  Program,  are  also  integral  to  the  success  of  our  theater 
strategy. 

In  response  to  the  follow-up,  USCINCCENT  has  no  direct  oversight  responsibility 
for  any  military  laboratories.  Questions  about  their  utility  or  cost  effectiveness 
should  be  addressed  to  the  respective  services. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Senator  Exon. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  direct  answer  to  our  questions.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  has  relied  upon  our  people  out  in  the  field  to 
give  us  accurate  information. 

I  keep  coming  back  to  what  you  keep  talking  about,  General 
Joulwan,  the  risks  that  we  take.  We  are  never  going  to  have  100 
percent  of  what  everybody  at  this  table,  everybody  at  the  Pentagon, 
and  everybody  under  you,  out  in  the  field,  would  like  to  have.  So 
I  appreciate  your  forthright  answers  to  the  questions  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  members  of  this  committee  asking  these  heard  questions 
because  we  are  entitled  to  know  as  we  make  decisions  around  here. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  General.  You  all  can  speak  to  it 
or  maybe  one  of  you  can  speak  for  all  three. 

We  nave  asked  for  sometime  in  the  near  future  a  whole  reassess- 
ment of  the  bomber  force.  Last  year,  this  committee  almost  univer- 
sally was  not  satisfied  with  the  bomber  report  that  we  had.  I  sus- 
pect that  in  the  immediate  future,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
where  our  bases  are  going  to  be  carrying  on  activities.  As  long  as 
we  have  NATO  in  Europe,  we  have  bases. 
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But  from  the  future  standpoint  and  the  fact  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  less  and  less,  fewer  and  fewer  bases  of  operation,  how  im- 
portant do  you  think  a  bomber  base  is  in  the  United  States  that 
is  able  to  strike  anywhere  you  feel  or  your  successors  feel  is  nec- 
essary in  the  future?  What  should  we  do  about  our  bomber  force? 

General  Peay.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  our  strategy.  We,  with 
some  regularity  now,  are  flying  bombers  long  distances  from  home 
and  striking  targets  in  training  exercises  in  Northern  Kuwait.  That 
is  a  clear  signal  of  deterrence  when  we  do  that  and,  I  think  to  a 
degpree,  it  applies  to  the  two  MRC  strategy  of  trying  to  halt  while 
we  consolidate  and  sort  out  where  we  are. 

General  Joulwan.  I  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  the 
combatant  commanders  here. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  take  the  assets  made  available  and  bal- 
ance them.  For  example,  it  is  not  just  bombers.  It's  lift,  it's  tanks 
on  the  ground,  it's  helicopters,  it's  troops.  You  have  to  put  all  that 
together,  assemble  it,  and  fight  the  fight.  So  bombers  are  essential 
in  that  equation,  but  when  you  start  saying  how  many,  then  you 
have  to  balance  it.  For  the  combatant  commander  at  the  point  of 
the  spear,  he  wants  to  have  a  balanced  force  that  he  gets  to  com- 
mit. So  what  are  the  trade-offs?  This  is  also  part  of  the  risk  assess- 
ment that  you  do. 

The  combatant  commander  wants  to  synchronize  the  assets  in  a 
way  that  create  the  conditions  on  the  battlefield  for  success.  To  do 
that,  you  have  to  look  at  all  the  functions  that  you  have  to  perform. 
The  bomber  force  is  one  of  them,  but  it  must  be  integrated  into  ev- 
erything else.  That  is  what  we  give  you.  At  the  integration  end, 
that's  our  business.  The  supplier's  end  is  with  the  services  back 
here  in  the  United  States. 

So  the  bomber  force  is  essential,  but  how  it  fits  into  the  rest  of 
the  strategy  is  very  important. 

Senator  ExoN.  Let  me  talk  a  bit  about  that.  I  take  it  from  the 
comments  that  you  have  made — and  you  have  not  said  this  di- 
rectly— looking  into  the  future  and  what  you  don't  have  right  now, 
and  one  thing  you  don't  have  right  now  clearly  is  theater  missile 
defenses.  I  suspect  you,  as  combatant  commanders,  would  put  very 
high  on  the  list  some  type  of  theater  missile  defenses  to  provide  re- 
lief and  protection  for  the  forces  in  combat. 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  say  that's  absolutely  essential.  It's 
one  of  my  top  priorities  and.  Senator,  we  should  do  it  with  our  al- 
lies. They  should  be  involved  in  what  we  are  doing. 

General  Peay.  I  agree  with  that.  I  don't  think  there  is  one  silver 
bullet.  I  think  you  have  to  put  big-time  effort  into  the  diplomatic 
side  of  that  in  terms  of  treaties,  inspections,  and  laws.  You  have 
to  put  it  into  the  protection  gear  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines.  You  need  a  multi-layered  missile  defense  capability 
that  gets  at  short  and  long-range  kinds  of  challenges  that  hit  both 
the  ballistic  and  the  upcoming  cruise  missile  problem. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  approach  it  from  a  number  of  different 
points,  to  include  a  very,  very  solid  command,  control,  communica- 
tions, and  intelligence  system  that  lets  you  work  the  problem. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you. 

General  Peay,  we  have  an  upcoming  exercise — a  pretty  important 
one — with  regard  to  rescuing  or  removing  the  last  U.N.  forces  in 
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Somalia.  How  is  the  planning  coming  for  that?  How  much  of  a  risk 
is  involved  there?  Are  we  going  to  have  sufficient  forces  so  that 
there  won't  be  any  surprises? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  we  have  done,  I  think,  a  very  solid  work-up 
to  this.  It  is  principally  a  Marine-Navy  show,  augmented  with 
other  services.  We  have  the  correct  chain  of  command  laid  in  under 
U.S.  control.  The  coalition  is  working  well  under  it.  We  had  a  very, 
very  good  rehearsal  off  Kenya  last  week.  The  coalition  JTF  is  in 
place  offshore.  The  withdrawal  is  continuing.  A  Pakistan  battalion 
is  coming  out  now,  one  of  their  three.  We  will  continue  on  down 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  and  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  rest 
of  the  U.N.  forces  to  include  the  appropriate  U.S.-owned  equipment 
that  they  are  trying  to  bring  out  with  them. 

We  have  had  good  cooperation  from  everybody — State,  JCS, 
DOD — and  had  a  very  solid  backbrief  on  January  28,  down  at 
CENTCOM  with  the  ambassadors  present.  So  I  think  we  have  done 
all  the  proper  preparation  and  the  troops  are  ready. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you.  General.  Let  me  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion, if  I  could. 

After  we  leave  there,  what  is  your  assessment  of  what  we  are 
going  to  leave  and  how  successful  the  overall  mission  was?  Will  the 
situation  there  be  significantly  different  when  we  leave  than  when 
we  arrived? 

General  Peay.  Well,  the  famine  problem  obviously  has  been  alle- 
viated. There  is  good  weather  now  and  the  crops  are  there.  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  long  term  prospects  for  Somali  peace  and  sta- 
bility. Our  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we  can  withdraw  peacefully 
is  difficult  to  answer  due  to  the  irrationality  of  the  various  faction 
leaders  that  are  left  in  place.  We  did  go  ashore  and  met  with  the 
faction  leaders.  Recently  we  made  it  very,  very  clear  to  each  of 
them  that  we  were  not  coming  to  stay,  that  we  were  coming  to  help 
our  friends  leave  in  a  very  peaceful  manner,  but  that  if  that  trust 
was  violated,  we  were  prepared  to  act. 

So  I  don't  know  how  you  measure  the  irrationality  of  faction 
leaders.  I  don't  think  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  how  that  country 
is  going  to  end  up  except  to  say  that  we  went  in  for  the  famine 
problem  and  I  think  we  have  alleviated  that. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lott. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  your  testimony.  Of  all  the  hearings  that  we  hold  each  year 
in  the  budget  review  process,  I  think  hearing  directly  from  our  re- 

fional  commanders  is  the  most  helpful  because  you  really  should 
irect  your  attention  to  what  you  need  to  do  the  job  and  not  be  lim- 
ited by  budget  talks  that  are  going  on.  So  I  think  it  is  very  helpful. 
It  is  also  very  important  that  you  be  extremely  candid  with  us  dur- 
ing these  hearings,  as  I  know  you  will  be  and  have  been. 

General  Peay,  if  I  could  build  on  the  questions  that  you  had  from 
Senator  Exon  with  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty  demarcation,  as  you 
know,  the  administration  has  been  negotiating  that  agreement  to 
define  the  line  between  strategic  and  theater  missiles.  As  Com- 
mander of  Central  Command,  this  is  a  real,  growing  threat  to  you. 
You've  said  so. 
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Were  you  consulted  regarding  the  United  States'  negotiating  po- 
sition regarding  the  ABM  Treaty  demarcation? 

General  Peay.  I  was  not,  but  I've  only  been  in  command  8 
months  and  maybe  much  of  that  was  done  with  my  predecessor.  I 
just  don't  know. 

Senator  LOTT.  But  you  were  not? 

General  Peay.  No. 

Senator  LoTT.  But  you  do  believe — and  I  believe  you  indicated 
this  in  answer  to  Senator  Exon's  questions — that  it  would  be  major 
benefit  for  you  to  have  a  missile  defense  system.  Would  a  ship- 
based  system  with  the  capability  to  intercept  those  incoming  mis- 
sile targets  outside  the  atmosphere  be  very  helpful  to  you? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  it  has  to  be  multilayered.  Certainly  the  ship 
capability  early-on  in  protection  of  forces  and  early  entering  forces 
is  helpful.  The  technology  only  takes  that  in  some  50  or  60  or  so 
kilometers.  So  when  you  get  far-moving,  heavy  land  forces  at  great 
speed  and  depths  at  like  400  miles,  as  in  a  Desert  Storm  kind  of 
venue,  you  then  have  to  have  a  Corps  SAM  or  some  kind  of  a  short- 
er range  capability  at  the  tip  end  of  that  spear.  So,  I  think  we  have 
to  bring  that  missile  defense  piece  in  balance. 

Senator  Lott.  General  Sheehan,  it  was  a  pleasure  seeing  you  at 
the  commissioning  of  LHD-4  this  past  weekend.  Since  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  LHDs,  over  the  years,  I  have  been  told  by  a  number 
of  commanders  that  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  felt 
like  there  was  a  very  important  need  for  12  amphibious  ready 
eproups.  As  a  very  important  warfighting  CINC,  what  does  that 
LHD  bring  to  the  fight  as  a  centerpiece  of  the  amphibious  ready 
gn*oup? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  LHD  class  of  ship  brings  to  the  joint 
force  world  a  capability  that  we  have  not  had  in  the  past.  It  has 
the  ability  to  project  forces  by  air  or  sea  in  a  single  platform  that 
clearly  is  a  step  beyond  anjrthing  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

I  deployed  in  the  Tarawa's  first  deployment.  She  is  10  years  old 
now.  The  LHD  class  of  ship  is  a  generation  ahead  and  is  where  we 
need  to  be. 

In  reference  to  your  question  of  theater  missile  defense,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  placed  cooperative  engagements  on  certain  ships. 
We  have  also  completed  an  ACOM  test  where,  very  frankly,  you 
take  an  Aegis  cruiser  and  downlink  data  from  an  AWACS  aircraft 
to  a  Marine  air-ground  control  system  to  an  Army  Patriot  battery 
and  fire  it  against  a  missile  system.  So  the  technology  is  there  with 
the  current  inventory  of  equipment  we  have  right  now. 

But  the  LHD  class  of  ship  clearly  gives  us  the  technological  edge 
that  we  are  going  to  need  for  the  battlefield  of  the  future. 

Senator  Lott.  Every  place  we  have  had  a  conflict  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years  where  we  have  had  an  involvement,  whether  it  be  hu- 
manitarian or  otherwise,  we  have  usually  had  an  LHA  or  LHD  in 
the  area.  I  remember  last  year  we  had  the  problem  with  the  one 
that  came  in  to  Virginia  and  aftier  10  days  had  to  load  back  up  and 
go  down  to  Haiti,  which  really  put  a  burden  on  your  crew. 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  call  those  folks  back  out  after  only  10 
days? 

General  Sheehan.  The  forward  CINCs  have  defined  a  require- 
ment. I  think  it  is  for  14  amphibious  ready  group  type  organiza- 
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tions.  With  a  gapping  of  presence  process,  you  can  get  that  down 
to  12.  In  the  case  of  the  Tarawa,  the  ship  that  was  down  off  Haiti, 
she  had  come  off  deployment.  There  was  a  new  requirement  in 
Haiti,  it  was  a  ready  force,  so  we  turned  her  around  and  sent  her 
back  down  there. 

This  gets  at  the  issue  of  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO  that  Gen- 
eral Joulwan  and  General  Peay  have  spoken  to.  Clearly,  when  you 
have  these  forward  deployed  requirements,  there  are  certain  types 
of  organizations  that  are  going  to  be  in  high  demand.  Amphibious 
forces  are  one  of  those  high  demand  organizations,  as  are  carriers. 

Senator  Lott.  Well,  every  witness  we  have  heard  over  the  past 
2  years,  including  General  Mundy,  has  indicated  that  we  need  the 
12  ARGs  and  that  without  LHD-7  we  cannot  get  to  our  12  amphib- 
ious ready  groups.  Is  that  correct? 

General  Sheehan.  I  would  defer  to  General  Mundy.  Like  I  said, 
I  deployed  on  Tarawa  on  her  first  deployment  to  the  Pacific.  She 
is  10  years  old  now.  So  the  real  issue  that  the  committee  is  coming 
to  grips  with  is  how  you  recapitalize  this  force.  The  force  that  we 
have  in  the  inventory  right  now  is  a  quality  force  that  this  commit- 
tee, very  frankly,  played  a  large  role  in  funding  in  the  early  1980s. 
It  is  the  issue  that  Senator  Hutchison  raised. 

You  know,  we  fought  two  MRCs  once  before  in  our  history.  We 
fought  World  War  II  but  we  had  to  treat  the  Pacific  as  if  it  was 
an  economy  of  theater  operations  because,  even  as  great  as  this 
Nation  was  in  the  1940s,  we  could  not  put  the  force  in  the  field 
that  was  required  to  do  that  kind  of  conflict. 

So  I  think  as  we  sit  down  and  go  through  this  argument  of  what 
is  required  for  the  future,  the  real  issue  is  what  can  we  afford.  This 
Nation,  very  frankly,  has  got  to  manage  risk  in  a  better  way  than 
we  have  in  the  past  because  we  just  cannot  afford  to  buy  every- 
thing that  we  need. 

Senator  Lott.  Well,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  really  hope  that  you 
would  say  it's  not  a  question  of  what  can  we  afford  but  that  it  s  a 
question  of  what  must  we  have  to  do  the  jobs  we  say  we  are  going 
to  need  to  carry  out.  Right? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  an  element  of  risk  and 
we  all  have  to  manage  and  understand  what  that  risk  is.  Every 
single  CINC  here  would  like  every  single  piece  of  equipment  he 
wants.  We  just  cannot  do  that  with  the  force  structure  we  have. 
And  even  if  we  had  the  force  structure,  very  frankly,  as  Senator 
Hutchison  indicated,  we  can't  get  it  to  the  fight.  So  it  becomes  a 
circular  argument. 

At  some  point  in  time,  you  have  to  recapitalize  for  the  future.  At 
some  point  in  time,  you  have  to  invest  in  technology  and  you  have 
to  invest  in  research  and  development.  The  math  just  does  not  add 
up  when  it  comes  to  what  we  need  to  do. 

We  have  a  tremendous  opportunity,  as  General  Joulwan  has 
said,  over  the  next  couple  of  years  where  we  can  manage  risk.  The 
Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists.  Russia  is  not  a  direct  threat  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  period  of  opportunity  to  manage  that 
risk.  How  we  do  it  correctly  and  how  we  do  it  smartly  is  really 
what  this  committee  and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  all  about 
in  this  dialogue. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Peay,  we  were  talking  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  sce- 
nario when  the  Iraqi  tanks  came  down  recently — ^last  fall — and  we 
deployed  forces  to  both  deter  and  meet  that  challenge,  if  required. 
I  think  we  did  exactly  the  right  thing.  I  think  the  President  made 
a  timely  decision.  I  think  the  military  forces  did  a  superb  job  in 
getting  there.  But  I  have  to  say  I  am  disturbed  that  4  years  after 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  there  is  still  not  an  initial  force  being  mus- 
tered by  the  most  wealthy  nations  in  the  world  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  after  that  war  was  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  Gulf  Council  which  was  going  to  work  with  Egypt.  They 
were  going  to  use  their  money  and  Egyptian  manpower,  I  thought, 
to  be  able  at  least  to  provide  the  initial  defense  so  the  United 
States  could  be  the  second  relief,  the  residual  force,  coming  in 
later,  as  needed.  I  certainly  think  we  would  always  do  that,  but 
nothing  has  happened  in  4  years  that  I  know  of  to  give  them  any 
capability  even  against  a  very  defeated  and  decimated  Iraqi  mili- 
tary force. 

Are  we  doing  anything  out  there  to  get  our  allies  in  the  Gulf  oil 
producing  States,  with  all  their  wealth,  to  work  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, with  all  their  manpower  and  their  need  for  revenue  to  be 
able  to  provide  their  own  defense  in  the  initial  stages  of  some  kind 
of  conflict  or  are  we  going  to  be  the  "911"  squad  in  the  Middle  East 
forever? 

What  is  our  plan? 

General  Peay.  Clearly,  the  enormous  amount  of  security  assist- 
ance that  we  are  currently  involved  in  out  there  now  needs  to  move 
to  the  next  stage.  That  is  the  training  of  individuals  and  the  train- 
ing of  units  to  a  higher  degree.  Not  necessarily  ever  to  the  degree 
of  an  operational  doctrine  that  we  have,  but  to  a  degree  that  they 
can  absorb. 

As  you  know,  all  of  the  States  are  different.  You  have  a  different 
level  of  readiness  and  capability  in  Egypt  than  you  may  have  in 
some  of  the  smaller  Gulf  States. 

Senator  Nunn.  The  one  common  denominator  they  have  is  as 
long  as  we  tell  them  we  are  going  to  do  it  if  they  don't  do  it,  then 
they're  not  going  to  do  it.  That  is  the  common  denominator. 

I  agree  with  you  that  they  are  all  diff*erent.  But  somebody  has 
to  give  them  the  facts  of  life.  We  talk  about  managing  risk.  I  think 
General  Sheehan  is  exactly  right  in  what  he  just  said.  But  one  of 
the  ways  you  manage  risk  is  to  try  to  build  an  alliance.  I  see  no 
sense  that  we  are  trying  to  build  an  alliance  there. 

They  put  their  money  in  the  most  sophisticated  kind  of  airplanes 
they  can  buy  and  they  don't  put  their  money  in  ground  forces  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  initial  thrust,  and  they  don't  allow  us  to  have 
prepositioned  equipment  out  there.  So  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
we  are  going  to  spend  a  fortune  over  the  next  20  years  if  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  that  kind  of  contingency  from  now  on  and  helping 
the  countries  that  are  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world.  I  don't 
get  it. 

General  Peay.  Well,  let  me  try. 
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You  don't  build  an  army  overnight.  They  have  no  professional 
school  system.  The  U.S.  Army  ground  forces  were  built  on  a  doc- 
trine that  has  grown  over  50  years,  since  World  War  II,  to  a  level 
of  great  sophistication.  They  do  not  have  a  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  in  many  of  their  particular  armies. 

Now  we  are  coaching,  training,  and  trying  to  move  those  particu- 
lar countries  in  that  direction.  Again,  as  I  said  earlier  today,  there 
are  no  treaties  between  the  nations  of  the  region  and  our  country. 
So  many  things  are  done  based  on  personal  relationships,  and 
things  in  the  Gulf  do  not  move  at  nearly  the  pace  that  our  particu- 
lar culture  does. 

Senator  NUNN.  Well,  I  do  not  blame  our  military  forces.  This  is 
a  frustration  that  goes  beyond  your  job,  and  certainly  it  goes  to  the 
political  leadership.  But  I  do  know  human  nature  enough  to  know 
that  as  long  as  the  United  States  acts  as  if  we  are  going  to  do  it 
all  for  them,  we  are  going  to  do  it  all  for  them. 

General  Peay.  I  understand,  sir.  I  think,  though,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  we  have  to  look  at  what  are  the  vital  U.S.  interests.  Clear- 
ly, access  to  resources  and  stability  in  the  region  is  part  of  that. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  that  we  stay  involved. 

Senator  NuNN.  There's  no  doubt  about  that.  I  don't  question  that 
and  I  don't  question  us  coming  when  there  is  a  problem.  I  think 
we  are  goin^  to  have  to  continue  to  do  that.  But  we  had  that  same 
situation  with  even  more  vital  interests  in  terms  of  Europe  for 
years  and  years.  But  we  continually  emphasized  alliance.  We  con- 
tinually emphasized  the  obligation  of  all  the  members.  I  think  we 
have  to  move  in  that  direction  much  more  vigorously  in  the  Middle 
East  than  we  have. 

I  would  just  give  you  that  message.  I  don't  want  it  to  appear  that 
I  think  it  is  your  responsibility.  But  I  think  that  our  military  and 
civilians,  working  together,  need  to  push  that  much  more  vigor- 
ously than  we  have  done. 

Let  me  move  to  another  question  for  General  Joulwan  on  the 
Bosnian  Government  embargo.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  military 
equipment  that  government  is  getting  in  spite  of  the  embargo?  Can 
you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  that?  My  understanding  is  that  it  is 
considerable. 

General  Joulwan.  Particularly  on  the  small  arms  side,  though 
not  so  much  on  the  heavy  weapons  side,  Senator.  I  would  rather 
not  get  into  too  much  detail  on  that. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  about  mortars?  Are  they  getting  mortars? 

General  Joulwan.  They  are  getting  light  weapons  to  include 
mortars. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  kind  of  range  weapons  are  they  getting? 

General  Joulwan.  The  short-range  weapons,  primarily. 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  you  tell  us  just  approximately  how  far? 

General  Joulwan.  It's  3  to  4  kilometers. 

Senator  Nunn.  It's  3  to  4  kilometers.  There  is  still  an  imbalance 
in  heavy  weapons,  then? 

General  Joulwan.  There  is  still  a  large  imbalance  in  heavy 
weapons,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn,  There  is  not  an  imbalance  in  small  weapons  and 
ammunition? 

General  Joulwan.  No,  Senator,  there  is  not. 
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Senator  Nunn.  So  it  has  improved  as  far  as  the  Bosnian  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  in  that  respect? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Greneral  Peay,  I  think  Senator  Exon  probably 
asked  you  about  our  forces  in  terms  of  our  plans  for  withdrawal 
from  Somalia.  Are  you  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  have  enough 
force  there  to  do  the  job?  Are  you  comfortable  now?  Maybe  I  ought 
not  to  use  that  word.  We  have  already  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
using  the  word  "comfortable"  with  CINCs.  But  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  situation  as  you  find  it  now  and  the  forces  you're  planning 
to  put  in  there? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  a  Pakistani  brigade,  a 
Bangladeshi  outfit,  and  still  part  of  the  Egyptian  force  that  is  left, 
in  addition  to  the  6,700-some  forces  that  are  offshore.  So  we  have 
a  very  capable  force.  The  challenge  is  the  irrationality  of  factional 
leaders  there  and,  frankly,  can  they  control  their  own  people.  So 
our  troops  get  put  at  risk  in  the  spillover  effect  as  you  try  to  come 
out  of  a  seaport. 

I  hope  we  have  been  successful  in  the  work  that  we  have  done 
with  the  leaders.  We  are  certainly  in  the  right  defensive  posture. 
I  don't  have  any  doubt  about  that.  But  there  is  a  risk  as  we  go 
through  what  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  operations,  and  that  is  tne 
retirement  or  retrograde  as  we  go  back  out  to  sea. 

Senator  NuNN.  General  Peay,  the  Iranian  armed  forces  have 
built  up  their  military  presence  on  disputed  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Are  you  familiar  with  that?  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is 
something  that  is  alarming  or  whether  it  is  to  be  expected? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  much  greater  growth  on  these 
islands  than  in  past  times.  As  you  know,  these  islands  have  always 
been  under  dispute  and  we  have  tried  to  handle  many  of  those  dis- 
putes in  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

They  have  moved  more  sophisticated  air  defense  capabilities  on 
to  those  islands.  The  Gulf  has  many  shallow  places.  So  the  danger 
that  I  worry  about  is  the  accidental  problem  that  you  may  have  as 
our  forces  transit  the  Gulf  waters  and  we  have  an  incident  take 
place  that  then  perhaps  can  involve  some  kind  of  escalation. 

It  is  of  concern.  I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  Iranian 
challenge  that  we  now  have  in  the  Gulf 

When  you  go  around  to  the  Gulf  States  today,  they  clearly  are 
not  happy  with  the  Iraqi  problem.  But  they  point  to  Iran  as  the 
great  long-term  threat  in  the  region. 

Senator  NuNN.  Do  you  agree  with  that  assessment? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir.  Fully. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  time  has  expired. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  this 
morning.  This  is  General  Joulwan's  second  appearance  before  the  committee  in  his 

§  resent  position  but  it  will  be  the  first  appearance  for  General  Peay  and  General 
heehan  in  their  new  positions  although  they  have  both  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee in  the  past.  As  a  matter  ofjatt,  General  Sheehan  may  hold  the  record  for  the 
most  frequent  appearances  before  the  committee.  His  operational  briefings  were  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  us  as  we  sought  to  keep  abreast  of  ongoing  operations. 

With  the  operations  being  conducted  relating  to  former  Yugoslavia  and  Northern 
Iraq  in  the  European  Conmiand,  the  ongoing  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
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impending  operation  to  assist  the  U.N.  forces  withdrawing  from  Somalia  in  the 
Central  Command,  and  the  transition  from  a  U.S.-led  multinational  force  operation 
to  a  UJ^.  operation  in  Haiti  and  the  Cuban  refugee  operation  in  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  the  Atlantic  Command,  our  witnesses  are  our  busiest  combatant  commanders. 
Their  areas  of  responsibility  are  testament  to  the  fact  that  this  is  indeed  a  dis- 
orderly and  dangerous  world. 

Because  their  areas  are  so  busy,  they  are  excellent  choices  to  lead  off  our  testi- 
mony from  the  combatant  commanders.  I  look  forward  to  their  testimony  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  high  operational  and  personnel  tempo  on  our  forces;  on  the  ability  of  our 
forces  to  successfully  carry  out  the  two  major  regional  contingency  strategy;  and  the 
critical  deficiencies  that  they  believe  exist  and  must  be  provided  to  reduce  the  risk 
to  our  forces. 

Once  again,  I  welcome  our  three  combatant  commanders  and  look  forward  to  their 
testimony  and  their  responses  to  our  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Joulwan,  gentlemen,  welcome  and  thank  you  for  your 
testimony. 

I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  observa- 
tions you  may  have  about  the  state  of  the  Russian  military  as  a 
result  of  the  events  in  Chechnya.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said 
before  because  the  general  media  impression  is  that  this  has  been 
a  "Keystone  Cop"  performance  by  the  Russians  there.  I  take  it, 
though  from  what  you  said  earlier,  that,  at  a  minimum,  you  feel 
their  ability  to  assemble  a  fairly  substantial  force  and  to  move  it 
quickly  to  that  area  was  impressive.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes.  We  have  more  work  to  do  on  that.  But 
in  a  general  sense,  yes,  and  we  are  looking  at  that. 

Senator  Lieberman.  We  are  accustomed  here,  and  I  think  appro- 
priately so,  not  just  to  deal  with  intentions  but  with  capacity  or  ca- 
pability. It  appears  that  Russian  intentions  with  regard  to  Europe 
and  ourselves  are  benign  at  this  point,  but  their  capacity  is  a  ques- 
tion. 

What  other  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  the  Chechnya  experi- 
ence about  the  capacities  of  the  Russian  military  at  this  point? 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  to  assume  that  the  ability  to  assem- 
ble a  force  is  there.  They  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  fighting 
in  urban  areas,  for  example,  and  that  part  of  their  doctrine  was  de- 
ficient in  fighting  in  urban  areas.  I  think  they  are  going  to  learn 
a  great  deal  from  that. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  what  they  call  peacekeeping  which 
really  is  combat  operations.  We  are  going  to  see  some  shifts  in  the 
Russian  thinking  and  what  happens  in  their  doctrinal  thinking  as 
well. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Why  don't  you  talk  a  little  more  about  that: 
a  shift  in  doctrinal  thinking  from  what  to  what? 

General  Joulwan.  In  our  nomenclature,  we  had  something  called 
low  intensity  conflict  some  years  ago.  Their  doctrine,  at  least  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  it,  did  not  address  that  in  the  detail  that  we 
have  in  the  past.  The  Russians  are  going  to  be  looking  at  that  and 
at  how  they  restructure  themselves.  But  the  idea  of  how  a  military 
force  like  Russia,  which  withdrew  hundreds  of  thousands  of  forces 
from  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  which  are  now  back  in  Russia, 
how  are  they  organized,  how  are  they  trained,  how  are  they 
equipped,  all  of  that  still  needs  to  be  sorted  out. 
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This  operation  demonstrated  to  them  some  of  their  failures  and 
they  are  going  to  learn  from  it. 

I  hope  we  could  interact  with  Russia  in  a  mutual  way,  in  a  way 
that  would  build  trust  and  confidence,  and  I  do  not  perceive  Russia 
as  a  threat  to  NATO  or  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  But  Russia's 
conduct  is  worth  watching. 

Senator  LiEBERMAN.  I  appreciate  that  answer.  At  the  Wehrkunde 
conference  you  and  I  attended  in  Munich  recently  and  then  in  sub- 
sequent comments  by  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO,  there  has 
been  discussion  about  the  possible  threat  to  NATO  from  the  so- 
called  Southern  Flank,  from  extremist  Islamic  countries  or  individ- 
uals or  terrorists,  and  there  apparently  has  been  a  decision  by 
NATO  to  launch  a  dialogue  with  Egypt,  Israel,  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
and  Mauritania  about  this  whole  question. 

The  Secretary  General  of  NATO  says,  "The  Southern  Flank  of 
NATO  faces  the  biggest  problems." 

Do  you  agree?  Would  you  agree  that  there  is  a  threat  from  the 
South  to  the  NATO  countries? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes.  We  have  looked  East-West  for  many 
years  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  look  North-South.  NATO  has 
an  area  of  responsibility  which  includes  the  16  nations.  But  there 
is  another  area  of  interest  and  that  area,  more  so  than  in  the  past, 
includes  the  northern  littoral  of  Africa.  So  we  are  looking  at  that 
very  closely. 

We  are  worried  about  religious  fanaticism  in  that  area,  as  well 
as  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

I  think  the  Secretary  General,  when  he  stated  our  concern,  really 
spoke  for  where  NATO  is  looking  in  the  future,  which  will  be  in 
the  southern  region. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  threat  we 
fear  is  not — to  state  it  even  seems  bizarre — an  invasion,  but  more 
the  threat  from  terrorism  or  perhaps  at  some  point  from  ballistic 
missiles  which  already,  made  by  some  of  these  countries,  have  Eu- 
rope in  their  range? 

General  Joulwan.  That  is  of  concern,  but  it  is  how  do  you  en- 
gage now  to  create  the  best  conditions  to  deter  the  threat  of  a  con- 
flict. We  are  trying  to  open  up  a  dialogue  with  those  States  and  I 
think  that  will  be  very  helpful  for  both  those  States  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

General  Peay,  last  year,  when  your  predecessor.  General  Hoar, 
testified  at  this  hearing,  he  made  a  comment  which  echoed  for 
some  period  of  time  that  America's  strategic  airlift  is  broken.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  today,  1  year  later? 

General  Peay.  I  think,  first  on  the  sealift  side,  there  has  been 
vast  improvements  and  it  appears  like  that  is  coming  along  in  the 
program.  There  may  be  a  slight  delay,  but  it  is  basically  on-line. 

The  airlift  is  still  of  concern.  The  Air  Force  has  several  studies 
ongoing  to  get  at  the  problem  of  what  the  mix  should  be — C-17, 
some  kind  of  nondevelopment  aircraft,  perhaps  a  combination  of 
both  those.  Those  studies  are  still  out  there.  There  has  been  some 
work  done  on  the  C-141  to  give  it  a  little  bit  more  service  life.  But 
if  you  are  going  to  get  into  a  large  MRC  kind  of  response,  you  are 
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quickly  going  to  fly  the  wings  off  those  birds.  I  think  airlift  is  still 
of  concern  to  us. 

As  for  the  RRF,  there  have  been  some  dollars  taken  out  of  that 
particular  program.  We  just  need  to  continue  to  understand  the  full 
dimension  of  lift,  and  the  integration  of  air  and  sea  to  do  the  strat- 
egy. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Are  you  confident  that  the  airlift  which 
General  Hoar  said,  was  broken  last  year,  is  today  in  the  process 
of  being  adequately  fixed  or  repaired? 

General  Peay.  I  do  not  have  in  my  hands  the  readiness  data  of 
each  of  the  individual  aircraft.  I  would  ask  you  to  get  that  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  I  know  he  is  very  concerned  about 
that  entire  problem  and  he  is  working  the  programs  to  try  to  fix 
it.  Airlift  is  clearly  essential  to  our  theater. 

Senator  Lieberman.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  that  completes  everyone  for 
round  one  except  Senator  Levin.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  add  my  welcome  to  you  three  gentlemen. 

First,  on  some  of  the  burdensharing  issues  which  have  been 
raised.  General  Peay,  Senator  Nunn  asked  about  some 
prepositioning  and  alliance  building  in  the  Gulf.  You  gave  an  an- 
swer that  it  takes  time.  I  have  a  two-fold  question  to  you. 

Is  there  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  our  friends  in  the  Gulf 
to  do  more  in  terms  of  warfighting  capability  on  the  ground?  Sec- 
ond, are  we  making  progress  in  terms  of  pre-positioning  equipment 
in  countries  that  previously  have  not  allowed  us  to  do  that? 

General  Peay.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  The  Egyptians 
and  the  Jordanians,  as  you  know,  are  now  involved  in  large  FMS 
kinds  of  arrangements.  We  are  working  very  hard  in  terms  of  mo- 
bile training  teams — and  the  Saudis — in  trying  to  enhance  those 
forces  and  do  the  training.  You  have  varying  degrees  of  success. 

We  laid  the  strategy  on  a  Tier  I/Tier  IlyTier  III  kind  of  concept 
that  I  think  you  are  familiar  with.  It  just  varies  greatly  within 
each  of  our  regional  Partners,  that  are  out  there  with  much  success 
in  some  and  less  in  others. 

Senator  Levin.  Can  you,  for  the  record,  give  us  the  status  of 
those  efforts  with  those  countries? 

General  Peay,  Sure.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  was  established  in  1981 
as  an  economic  and  political  organization  consisting  of  six  Arabian  Peninsula  states. 
Many  of  these  states,  some  newly  independent,  had  prior  to  this  time  relied  on  the 
British  for  coordination  of  their  external  affairs  and  defense.  Since  1981,  however, 
the  GCC  has  made  comparatively  large  strides  in  political  and  economic  cooperation 
and  defense  development.  This  is  readily  apparent  in  defense  when  one  reflects  that 
several  of  these  states  did  not  have  a  single  citizen  who  had  ever  flown  a  filter 
aircraft  or  driven  a  tank  at  the  point  the  GCC  came  into  existence.  Today,  of  course, 
all  the  GCC  states  have  small  but  modem  armed  forces,  an  extraordinary  leap  for- 
ward from  very  modest  origins. 

Today,  each  member  of  the  GCC  spends  a  larger  percentage  of  their  GDP  on  de- 
fense than  the  United  States.  This  investment  in  arms  and  equipment  provides 
their  militaries  with  modern  weapon  systems  as  well  as  offers  a  greater  degree  of 
interoperability  with  coalition  forces.  However,  small  populations  and  single  re- 
source driven  economies,  together  with  very  brief  modem  military  experiences  leave 
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the  GCC  countries  at  a  numerical,  technological  and  organizational  disadvantage 
against  their  two  regional  military  rivals,  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Although  the  states  of  the  GCC  have  markedly  improved  their  individual  security 
posture,  their  communal  efforts  at  regional  self  defense  thus  far  have  been  largely 
disappointing.  There  have  been  recent  signs,  however,  of  progress  in  regional  de- 
fense efforts.  For  example,  during  Vigilant  Warrior  in  Kuwait  and  Provide  Relief  in 
Somalia,  some  GCC  members  self-deployed  forces  in  support  of  regional  and  inter- 
national defense  endeavors.  We  have  likewise  had  successes  in  performing  an  an- 
nual Gulf  coalition  building  command  post  exercise,  Ultimate  Resolve.  The  GCC  has 
also  recently  created  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Military  Affairs 
to  assist  in  coordinating  GCC  military  cooperation.  In  addition,  GCC  heads  of  state 
continue  to  move  toward  enhanced  collective  security  through  a  series  of  initiatives 
such  as  increasing  the  size  of  the  Peninsula  Shield  Force  and  creating  an  integrated 
air  defense  system.  If  these  patterns  continue,  collective  security  for  the  Gulf  may 
become  a  reality. 

We  have  made  major  advances  in  our  Tier  III  capabilities  since  the  end  of  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield^esert  Storm.  We  have  signed  defense  cooperation  agreements 
with  four  GCC  states;  increased  our  air  forces  and  ground  presence  in  the  Gulf; 
prepositioned  an  Army  heavy  brigade  ashore  in  Kuwait;  and  increased  the  number 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  exercises  that  we  conduct.  These  advances  in  exercises, 

gresence  and  access  coupled  with  prepositioned  equipment  permitted  the  United 
tates  to  rapidly  deploy  to  the  region  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein 
to  the  Gulf  Quring  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior. 

The  important  point  that  we  nope  to  leave  you  with  is  the  rate  of  change  within 
the  GCC  countries  has  been  tremendous;  the  GCC  states  have  come  a  long  way  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  road  to  regional  self  defense  is  a  long  term 
effort  and  we  should  not  expect  to  accomplish  the  task  in  short  order. 

Within  our  area  of  responsibility,  but  outside  the  Gulf,  we  find  that  our  relation- 
ship with  Jordan  continues  to  recover  since  its  Gulf  war  low.  Currently,  our  efforts 
focus  on  assisting  Jordan's  reorganization  of  its  armed  forces  and  executing  a  robust 
exercise  program  focused  on  border  security.  In  Egypt  we  have  developed  a  mature 
military  to  military  relationship.  Our  security  assistance  program  continues  to  as- 
sist in  developing  a  capable  Egyptian  military  force  and  our  multi-service  exercise 
program  helps  to  ensure  interoperability  between  U.S.  and  Egyptian  land,  air,  sea, 
ana  special  operations  forces.  These  efforts  have  paid  off  by  fiWptian  participation 
in  coalition  operations  involving  U.S.  forces  as  well  as  other  U.N.  efforts.  The  thrust 
of  current  and  future  combined  military  initiatives  is  to  enhance  Egypt's  armed 
forces  capability  to  participate  in  coalition  operations  involving  other  regional  and 
international  forces. 

Our  involvement  with  the  Horn  of  Africa  is  distinct.  Our  military  to  military  pro- 
grams seek  to  advance  democratic  traditions  and  stability  through  specific  programs 
such  as  demining.  Additionally,  we  seek  to  enhance  our  future  strategic  mooility. 
The  Horn  of  Africa  offers  unique  advantages  for  serving  as  a  critical  bridge  for  oper- 
ations in  either  Central  Africa  or  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  a  geostrategic  locale  on  the 
Red  Sea  bordering  the  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Our  military  relationship  with  Pakistan  has  been  difficult  as  a  result  of  Pressler 
Amendment  restrictions.  Currently,  high  level  military  visits  and  a  limited  exercise 
program  are  all  that  remain  of  the  relationship.  Despite  these  restrictions,  Paki- 
stan's participation  in  UNOSOM  and  UNMIH  nas  provided  opportunities  for  U.S. 
forces  to  enhance  interoperability  and  military  relationships.  Our  recent  efforts  in 
the  final  stages  of  Pakistan's  withdrawal  from  Somalia  as  well  as  efforts  to 
reinitiate  the  PAK-U.S.  bilateral  meetings,  have  played  well  with  Pakistan  and 
should  ensure  a  continued  high  level  of  bilateral  cooperation. 

Senator  Levin.  On  another  burdensharing  issue,  General 
Joulwan,  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  very  much  support  thea- 
ter missile  defense  and  doing  it  with  our  allies.  What  are  our  allies 
doing,  compared  to  us,  with  theater  missile  defense?  Compare  the 
budget  that  we  are  providing  with  the  budgets  that  they  are  pro- 
viding. 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  Senator,  as  you  know,  counterprolif- 
eration  was  one  of  the  three  summit  issues  decided  on  by  the  heads 
of  state  a  year  ago.  In  the  one  area  of  counterproliferation,  theater 
missile  defense  was  a  key  component.  The  allies  in  NATO  agreed 
with  the  concept  of  theater  missile  defense,  and  there  are  discus- 
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sions  going  on  now  on  the  details  of  the  concept  for  the  Alliance 
and  what  the  share  should  be  for  each  one  of  the  nations  involved. 
That  debate  is  going  on  now. 

But  there  is  a  consensus  growing  that  it  will  be  an  Alliance,  an 
allied  effort,  and  not  just  the  United  States. 

Senator  Levin.  But  while  the  debate  is  going  on,  we  are  invest- 
ing a  lot  of  money.  Could  you  compare  our  budget  for  theater  mis- 
sile defense  with  the  total  budgets  for  theater  missile  defense  of 
our  NATO  allies? 

General  Joulwan.  I  will  get  you  the  details  of  that.  But  the 
other  nations  are  also  investing  in  theater  missile  defense. 

I  will  get  you  the  breakout  for  that. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  their  investment  altogether  come  close  to 
what  we  are  doing? 

General  Joulwan.  Let  me  take  those  questions  and  provide  them 
for  the  record. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Over  the  past  decade,  our  allies  have  contributed  over  $250  million  through  coop- 
erative programs  which  are  directly  related  to  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense 
(BMD)  program,  including  TMD.  These  cooperative  research  and  development 
(R&D)  programs  not  only  brought  highly  advanced  technologies  from  abroad,  but 
they  also  provided  our  allies  with  added  insights  with  which  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions regarding  current  and  future  threats  and  their  own  missile  defense  require- 
ments. As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  commitments  to  TMD  related  activities  by 
our  friends  and  allies  have  been  increasing.  Among  our  allies,  the  most  active  na- 
tions who  are  investing  in  TMD  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Israel,  and  the 
Netherlands.  These  countries  are  involved  in  upgrading  current  and  investing  in 
new  TMD  systems.  Collectively,  a  NATO  working  group  nas  been  established  under 
the  Conference  of  National  Armament  Directors  to  deal  exclusively  with  finding 
ways  to  cooperate  in  TMD  programs.  The  majority  of  our  allies  have  just  recently 
recognized  and  acknowledged  a  missile  threat;  therefore,  many  of  our  allies  are  pri- 
marily in  the  beginning  R&D  phases  of  investing  in  TMD  programs. 

In  comparison,  the  United  States  has  embarked  on  numerous  programs  using 
emerging  technology  to  upgrade  and  enhance  our  current  systems,  with  a  goal  to 
develop  and  field  layered  (lower  and  upper  tier),  wide  area  interceptors  ana  space 
systems  in  an  integrated  eflbrt  to  counter  the  current  and  upcoming  missile  threat 
of  the  late  1990s.  The  future  systems  that  are  being  considered  to  address  TMD 
shortfalls  fall  into  the  following  four  categories:  ground,  sea,  air,  and  space-based 
programs. 

—  Ground-based  systems:  PAC-3,  THAAD,  and  Corps  SAM. 

—  Navy  Sea-based  systems:  Sea-based  lower  and  upper  tier  systems. 

—  Space-based  sensors:  Such  as  the  Space-based  Infrared  system  (SBIRS)  that 
provides  early  warning  and  accurate  missile  launch  point  location  to  cue  land-base 
TMD  systems. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  David  Martin,  Deputy  for  Strategic  Relations,  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Organization  (BMDO),  the  United  States  currently  has  an  annual  TMD 
budget  of  approximately  $2  billion;  and  our  NATO  allies'  annual  total  BMD/TMD 
budget  has  increased  to  approximately  $100-200  million.  In  direct  comparison,  our 
NATO  allies'  contribution  is  approximately  5  to  10  percent  of  what  the  U.S.  spends 
on  TMD  related  programs.  In  the  future,  we  expect  our  allies'  annual  TMD  budget 
will  continue  to  increase  in  an  cooperative  effort  to  counter  the  emerging  missile 
threat. 

At  a  snapshot  view,  our  allies'  investment,  in  terms  of  dollars,  is  not  as  great  in 
comparison  to  what  the  United  States  is  doing  or  spending  in  the  TMD  arena.  Our 
allies,  however,  recognize  the  emerging  missile  threat  which  is  becoming  more  prev- 
alent due  to  the  proliferation  issue  within  the  European  theater.  The  cooperative 
BMD/TMD  efforts  among  our  friends  and  allies  are  continuing  to  increase.  This  is 
most  evident  in  a  recent  Statement  of  Intent  that  was  signed  by  the  United  States, 
France,  (jermany,  and  Italy  in  an  agreement  to  develop  a  new  system.  Medium  Ex- 
tended Air  Defense  System  (MEAD),  with  both  air  ana  missile  defense  capabilities. 
This  program  will  have  an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $200  million  and  will  be 
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funded  from  Research  Development  Test  &  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  and  PiDcurement 
dollars.  Our  allies  have  agreed  to  fund  50  percent  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Peay,  back  to  you  just  for  a  minute.  In 
terms  of  the  Somalia  operation,  you  said  the  chain  of  command  is 
worked  out  for  the  removal  of  the  forces.  Has  that  been  worked  out 
with  the  United  Nations  and  are  you  satisfied  with  the  relationship 
of  our  people  out  there  to  the  U.N.  in  terms  of  the  removal  of  those 
forces? 

General  Peay.  I  am.  It  is  fully  integrated.  Again,  it  is  word  of 
mouth.  But,  clearly,  the  U.N.  understands  that  when  we  get  into 
the  final  phase  of  the  withdrawal,  all  the  directions  come  through 
the  U.S.  chain  of  command. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  So  whatever  the  relationship  is,  you  are 
satisfied? 

General  Peay.  I'm  satisfied. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  On  this  one  I  think  we  do  want  you  to  be 
satisfied. 

Secretary  Perry  testified  last  week  that  contingency  operations 
need  not  degrade  our  force  readiness.  In  fact,  most  operations  will 
likely  provide  very  realistic  training.  There  was  some  fear  that  con- 
tingency operations  were  degrading  our  readiness.  He  said,  to  the 
contrary,  providing  we  are  not  in  there  too  long,  it  can  be  a  major 
contributor  to  our  training. 

Let  me  just  start  with  you,  General  Sheehan.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

General  Sheehan.  Absolutely,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some- 
where between  3  and  4  months,  USACOM  has  ACC  as  one  of  its 
components,  and  General  Loh  has  done  a  lot  of  analytical  work. 
For  example,  if  you  leave  an  Air  Force  squadron  flying  in  a  particu- 
lar regime  for  about  90  to  120  days,  he  suff'ers  a  degradation  of  his 
combat  capability  to  fly  in  another  regime.  With  noncombat  troops, 
it  is  the  same  way. 

Senator  Levin.  Generals,  both  of  you,  quickly,  do  you  agree  or  is 
it  more  complicated  than  that? 

General  Peay.  I  agree,  but  I  think  it  is  complicated. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  General  Joulwan. 

General  Joulwan.  I  ag^ee.  In  fact,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  multi- 
national training  as  well.  But  the  key  is  there  are  some  skills  that 
you  need  to  go  back  and  do  in  your  training  that  are  not  covered 
when  you  deploy  for  contingencies.  But,  on  balance,  if  you  can  hold 
the  time  of  the  deployment,  you  can  make  up  those  skills. 

Senator  Levin.  Has  there  been  any  time  since  you  assumed  your 
current  positions  when  a  lack  of  readiness  in  the  units  under  your 
command  left  you  unable  to  accomplish  your  mission?  General 
Sheehan. 

General  Sheehan.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Peay. 

General  Peay.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Joulwan. 

General  Joulwan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Sheehan,  I  have  some  questions  on 
Haiti.  You  have  testified  about  how  we  are  going  to  be  handling 
that  hand-over  to  the  U.N.  operation  in  Haiti.  I  am  wondering 
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whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  be  a  Chapter  VI  or  Chapter  VII  op- 
eration when  it  is  handed  over. 

General  Sheehan.  I  just  talked  to  General  Kinzer  last  night.  He 
is  going  in  on  the  presumption  that  it  is  still  an  all  possible  force 
environment.  Brahimi,  who  is  the  U.N.  representative  General 
Kinzer  has  been  talking  to,  believes  that  is  appropriate  because, 
clearly,  one  of  the  theories  is  that  once  the  UNMIH  takes  over  with 
the  Haitians,  the  kind  of  lawless  element  that  is  still  out  there  will 
test  the  UNMIH  force.  He  feels,  though,  that  he  needs  that,  at 
least  during  the  initial  phases  of  it. 

Senator  Levin.  What  lessons  are  being  applied  from  other  pre- 
vious U.N.  operations  to  the  Haiti  U.N.  operation  in  terms  of  a 
tight,  clear  mandate,  clear  goals,  clear  chain  of  command,  sufficient 
planning,  and  preparation  for  start-up  of  the  operation? 

General  Sheehan.  All  of  the  lessons  learned  that  came  out  of  So- 
malia II,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  have  been  applied  in  terms  of 
defining  the  mission,  defining  the  chain  of  command.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier. General  Joe  Kinzer  is  the  U.S.  Commander.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  2,400  U.S.  forces  that  are  down  there.  He  works  directly  for 
me  and  I  work  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  There  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  that  is  the  chain  of  command. 

We  have  an  end  date  defined  in  terms  of  time,  which  is  February 
1996. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

We  have  now  completed  round  one.  We  will  start  on  round  two. 
We  will  allow  4  minutes  to  each  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  please  make  your  answers  as  brief  as  you  can. 

General  Peay,  Iraq  remains  a  principal  threat  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  I  am  also  worried  about  the  growing  threat  from  Iran. 

Would  you  give  this  committee  your  assessment  of  the  major 
threats  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  now  and  in  5  or  10  years  from 
now? 

General  Peay.  The  near-term  threat  is  Iraq.  Again,  it's  very  hard 
to  read  the  intentions  of  an  irrational  leader,  like  Saddam.  As  long 
as  he  is  in  power,  then  those  kinds  of  tensions  and  concerns  are 
there. 

There  is  growing  concern  in  the  region  of  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems in  Iraq  and  all  of  that  eventually  could  lead  to  some  vote  on 
the  sanctions.  If  the  sanctions  are  lifted  in  Iraq,  in  my  view,  in  the 
near-term,  Iraq  will  very  quickly  reconstitute  its  forces. 

As  you  know,  Saddam  had  68  divisions  prior  to  the  Gulf  war. 
After  the  Gulf  war  he  reorganized  to  27  divisions.  At  least  10  or 
11  of  those  are  in  a  fair  state  of  readiness. 

He  has  been  able  to  combine  all  of  his  assets  in  countrv  to  put 
those  divisions  in  a  posture  that  he  could  show  provocatively  in  the 
actions  of  last  October.  My  concern  in  the  near-term  is  the  final  de- 
cision on  sanctions  and,  again,  the  billions  of  dollars  from  his  oil 
revenues.  He  certainly  will  not  put  those  for  the  good  of  his  popu- 
lace and  he  will  rebuild  his  military  machine. 

In  the  long-term  the  threat  is  Iran.  It  is  an  extremist  threat.  It 
is  a  threat  where  they  get  overall  control  of  the  Gulf,  either 
through  paralysis  or  because  of  their  power.  With  that,  they  bring 
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the  religious  extremism  and  they  bring,  in  the  near-term,  all  of  this 
growth  in  the  proliferation  of  missiles,  and  the  buildup  of  his  forces 
over  time  in  the  10  year  period. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Greneral  Sheehan,  one  of  the  key  tasks  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  Atlantic  Command  is  the  development 
of  Joint  Doctrine. 

Would  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  have  accomplished  in 
this  regard  and  what  your  plans  are  for  future  progress. 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  primary  focus  of  the  Joint  Doctrine 
resides  with  the  Joint  Doctrine  Center,  which  works  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  support  the  Joint  Doctrine  Cen- 
ter. I  do  not  do  doctrine,  per  se.  That  resides  as  the  Chairman's  re- 
sponsibility. 

Where  we  interface  with  the  Doctrine  piece  is  in  the  development 
of  the  Joint  Mission  Essential  Tasks  Lists.  I  work  with  other  com- 
batant CINCs  to  define  the  training  and  requirements  for  forward 
operating  forces  and  for  those  forces  operating  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  process  of  working  together  with  the  combatant 
CINCs  and  with  the  other  TRADOC  type  organizations  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Joulwan,  some  defense  experts 
have  proposed  that  NATO  be  used  in  an  expanded  peacekeeping  or 
peacemaking  role,  especially  in  light  of  the  U.N.'s  evident  weak- 
nesses. What  are  the  political  and  diplomatic  challenges  to  be  over- 
come in  gaining  European  acceptance  for  out-of-area  peacekeeping 
missions  by  NATO?  Also,  has  NATO's  experience  with  the  U.N.  in 
Bosnia  served  to  discourage  expanding  future  participation  with 
U.N.  peace  operations? 

General  Joulwan.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  NATO  is  out  of 
area  and  NATO  is  involved  in  supporting  peace  operations.  Deny 
Flight  and  Sharp  Guard  are  both  NATO-Ted  operations  in  support 
of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions.  NATO  has  committed  itself  to 
doing  that. 

It  is  also  now  debating  making  use  of  its  integrated  command 
structure  in  something  called  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force, 
which  can  be  used,  as  stated  by  the  heads  of  State  at  the  summit 
a  year  ago,  for  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  aid,  search  and  rescue, 
and  other  operations  that  might  be  agreed  upon.  So  NATO  is  look- 
ing to  the  future  of  how  it  can  adapt  its  structure  and  make  it 
available  for  NATO,  the  Western  European  Union  or  some  other 
organization. 

This  debate  also  will  be  going  on  this  year.  So  NATO  is  looking 
to  the  future  to  how  it  can  adapt  its  force  to  meet  new  threats  and 
new  requirements  that  may  come  up  in  the  future,  to  include 
peacekeeping. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  apologize  that  I  have  had  to  switch  back  and  forth.  Secretary 
of  State  Christopher  is  over  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
this  precise  moment  and  I  have  been  going  back  and  forth  between 
the  two. 

Let  me  ask  a  general  question,  if  I  may,  that  I  hope  would  elicit 
the  red  flags  that  in  our  oversight  capacity  would  be  at  least  an 
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area  of  focus,  rather  than  trying  to  review  the  entire  gamut  of  both 
the  capabiHties  and  the  equipment  that  you  have. 

I  particularly  am  concerned  about  the  two  MRC  projection  and 
if  we  engage  in  anything  close  to  that — and  I  think  most  of  us 
think  that  actually  being  fully  engaged  on  two  major  fronts  at  the 
same  time  is  less  likely.  What  are  the  elements  within  your  areas 
of  command  that  are  most  critical  or  the  areas  where  we  ought  to 
be  most  concerned  about  shortages? 

I  would  like  to  exaborate  if  I  may.  Obviously  airlift,  General 
Peay,  has  always  been  a  concern  in  meeting  any  of  our  engage- 
ments in  that  area.  But  what  are  the  types  of  things  that,  as  we 
are  doing  long-range  planning  and  putting  budget  priorities  to- 
gether, we  ought  to  be  focusing  upon,  the  absence  of  which  would 
create  serious  mission  jeopardizing  considerations? 

I  will  just  put  all  my  ideas  into  one  question  and  you  can  re- 
spond to  whatever  pieces  of  it  seem  to  make  sense.  Second,  in  our 
current  trade-off  between  readiness,  which  is  clearly  the  focus  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  oth- 
ers, and  long-term  procurement  and  development,  what  items  with- 
in your  various  areas  of  command  responsibility  are  the  most  criti- 
cal or  the  most  likely  to  create  real  difficulties  if  we  do  not  address 
them  in  this  cycle? 

General  Joulwan.  I  will  start. 

Senator  Robb.  That  is  an  invitation  to  give  us  your  wish  list.  But 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  those  areas  where  we  ought  to  provide  ad- 
ditional scrutiny  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  in  both  budget  con- 
cerns and  other  concerns  overlooking  something  that  would  oe  very 
difficult  to  remedy  in  the  near-term. 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  say  the  areas  we  have  talked  about: 
strategic  lift,  air  and  sea;  I  would  say  intelligence,  intelligence  plat- 
forms, sufficient  intelligence  platforms;  communications  and  what 
I  call  long-haul  communications  are  central  for  the  command  and 
control  of  the  force. 

What  we  need  to  focus  on  is  the  generation  of  the  force  and  part 
of  that  generation  is  lift.  The  other  part  of  it  is  clear  command  and 
control.  I  would  say  the  third  part  of  it,  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, is  how  we  work  with  our  allies.  How  do  we  do  multinational 
operations  as  well  as  joint  and  combined  operations? 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  ask  one  follow-up  on  that  question 
with  respect  to  our  communications  technology.  It  is  advancing 
more  rapidly,  obviously,  than  that  of  many  of  our  allies  with  whom 
we  might  be  coordinating.  The  most  easy  to  understand  example 
was  in  the  situation  in  Grenada  a  few  years  ago,  where  the  much 
publicized  discussion  between  unit  commanders  and  suppliers  on  a 
pay  card  or  whatever  the  case  may  be  occurred.  We  are  attempting 
to  resolve  that  and  we  have  some  guarantee  that  at  least  we  are 
moving  in  that  direction. 

Are  there  other  elements  of  the  command  and  control  that  are 
not  moving  ahead  with  the  technology  that  will  create  problems 
with  our  allies? 

General  Joulwan.  I  will  let  General  Sheehan  or  General  Peay 
answer  in  more  detail.  But  we  are  working  that  very  hard. 

I  think  the  long-range  communications  are  what  are  scarce.  In 
other  words,  how  you  tie  together  a  theater  operation  to  include 
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both  our  allies  and  the  United  States.  How  do  you  do  that?  That 
is  an  architecture  that  must  be  very  robust.  Some  of  those  long- 
range  communications  are  very  limited.  So  I  would  say,  at  least 
from  my  experience,  that  we  need  to  make  sure  that  we  have  suffi- 
ciency in  that  area  in  order  to  have  the  agility  and  flexibility  we 
need  in  deploying  the  force  as  well  as  fighting  the  force. 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  ask  them  to  identify 
red  flags  without  a  lot  of  elaboration  so  that  we  could  come  back 
to  them  with  respect  to  those  kinds  of  potential  deficiencies. 

General  Peay.  I  would  say  dollars  for  access  agreements  that  are 
key  to  getting  our  force  through  and  into  the  region.  Small  dollars. 
It's  very,  very  important.  Another  is  dollars  for  exercises,  so  we  can 
get  at  a  little  bit  of  Senator  Nunn's  concern  about  building  the  Tier 
I  and  Tier  II  capabilities  by  forces  unless  you're  exercising  as  a  coa- 
lition. Also  there  is  modernization  and  balance  for  the  out-years.  I 
think  I  am  continually  concerned  that,  as  every  year  goes  by,  we 
push  out  the  technology,  the  education  that  is  needed  for  the 
youngsters  that  come  behind  us.  Also,  I  would  mention  small  dol- 
lars for  IMET,  which  brings  foreign  leaders  back  here,  people  who 
lead  their  forces  in  the  days  ahead.  Lift  I  have  talked  about.  The 
Achilles  Heel  is  TMD. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Greneral  Sheehan. 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  in  the  near-term  clearly  it  is  the 
O&M  dollars  to  train,  to  train  effectively.  If  you  have  a  well  trained 
force,  you  could  put  them  in  the  field  and  do  virtually  anything. 
Then  there  are  those  systems  that  force  the  integration  of  U.S. 
forces.  I  think  we  could  get  more  mileage  out  of  the  current  inven- 
tory than  what  we  have  right  now,  but  that  requires  far  more  work 
in  terms  of  force  integration. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  have  a  leadership  meeting  at  12  o'clock 
and  I  will  have  to  leave.  I  am  just  going  to  propound  two  brief 
questions  and  then  will  turn  this  over  to  Senator  Warner  to  wind 
it  up. 

General  Peay,  in  your  prepared  statement,  you  said  the  timely 
delivery  of  high  quality,  pertinent  intelligence  to  the  commander  in 
the  field  is  the  key  to  military  success.  I  agree  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Would  you  please  give  this  committee  your  assessment  of  the  in- 
telligence you  receive.  Is  it  adequate? 

General  Peay.  I  think  the  work  done  on  Vigilant  Warrior  was  a 
splendid  testament  to  the  early-on  intelligence  work  that  led  us  to 
that  particular  outcome.  The  challenge  now  is  as  money  declines, 
is  that  we  do  not  pull  back  the  small  pieces  of  intelligence,  whether 
it  is  overhead  or  HUMINT,  that  starts  to  degrade  that  kind  of  in- 
formation that  you  need  early-on  to  make  decisions.  There  is  a  bal- 
ance we  must  maintain.  It  is  very,  very  fragile. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Sheehan,  Secretary  Perry  and 
others  have  echoed  the  President's  comment  that  readiness  is  the 
number  one  defense  priority.  However,  doubts  persist  about  current 
readiness  depth.  The  evidence  seems  to  suggest  readiness  has  de- 
clined as  a  result  of  over-extension  of  the  forces. 

What  is  your  priority  for  current  readiness  and  your  assessment? 
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General  Sheehan.  Clearly,  my  number  one  priority  is  the  supple- 
mental that  has  been  requested  to  put  that  money  back  into  train- 
ing, real  property  maintenance  and  maintenance  of  the  equipment 
that  has  been  used  and  used  hard  over  the  last  6  months.  If  that 
supplemental  is  not  received  and  the  money  put  back  into  the 
forces,  then  the  readiness  of  the  force  will  decline. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  will  have  to  leave  now. 

Senator  Warner,  would  you  take  over,  please. 

Senator  Warner  [presidingl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  follow  on  Senator  Nunn's  line  of  questioning  as 
it  related  to  the  Gulf 

I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanjdng  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry 
to  the  Gulf  region  in  September  just  days  following  the  initial  rede- 
ployment, I  might  say,  of  our  forces  to  that  region.  I  have  used  the 
phrase  many  times  myself  of  "Dial  911."  As  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
both  have  said,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  American  taxpayers 
are  going  to  ask  why  must  we  repeatedly  go  to  that  region. 

Now  it  was  absolutely  essential  this  time.  I  joined  with  Senator 
Nunn  and  others  in  saying  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  moved  unhesitatingly,  swiftly,  and  put  in  place  a  deterrent 
that  presumably  stopped  him  at  the  border,  once  again,  with  his 
forces,  although  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  exactly  what  was 
in  Saddam  Hussein's  mind. 

But  let's  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  wake-up  call,  primarily 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  Kuwait,  given  that  they 
are  the  two  nations  most  visibly  in  the  path  of  this  potential  threat 
from  Iraq. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  watched  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  dialogue  with  everyone,  from  the  King  on  down.  He  repeat- 
edly asked  the  same  questions:  at  what  point  do  the  nations  there, 
primarily  the  Saudis  and  the  Kuwaitis,  recognize  that  they  have  to 
begin  a  substantial  buildup? 

I  think  I  can  graphically  portray  the  problem  by  asking  this 
question.  Roughly,  what  was  the  number  of  forces  we  redeployed 
in  that  operation?  Just  take  the  ground  forces. 

General  Peay.  I  will  have  to  give  you  that  for  the  record.  Maybe 
it  was  20,000  to  30,000. 

Senator  Warner.  About  20,000  to  30,000. 

General  Peay.  But  I  would  have  to  check  that. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  you  see  any  efforts,  any  efforts  whatsoever, 
by  either  the  Saudis,  the  Kuwaitis,  or  a  combination  to  beg^n  to 
bring  up  their  own  level  of  forces  to  where  they  have  the  20,000 
or  30,000  to  meet  the  next  contingency? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  I  do.  Again,  I  think  we  have  to  measure  the 
size  of  their  forces  today  against  the  population  base  that  they 
have  in  each  country.  So  the  tough  decision  here  is  how  fast  you 
can  get  that  done  against  that  population  base  without  any  of  the 
kinds  of  structures  that  our  country  has  in  place.  You  nave  to 
weigh  that  against  the  very  tough  decisions  of  access  today,  and 
keeping  our  hand  in  the  game  for  the  long-range  stability  in  that 
region  and  what  that  means  to  us.  So  I  am  in  total  agreement  that 
there  is  work  to  be  done  there. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  question  that  it  is  in  the  vital  security 
interests  of  this  country,  that  region.  Congress  did  not  question 
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that.  We  adopted  the  resolution  which  allowed  President  Bush  to 
utilize  the  force  that  he  felt  was  necessary.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

But,  given  that  the  first  Gulf  operation  was  some  4  years  ago 
and  we  just  had  another  one  in  September,  I  think  your  testimony 
indicated  that  in  the  4  year  period  between  Gulf  Operation  I  and 
Gulf  Operation  II  there  was  no  appreciable  build-up,  was  there,  of 
those  indigenous  forces? 

General  Peay.  I  think  there  was  a  modest  growth. 

Senator  Warner.  What  would  be  your  number  for  "modest?" 

General  Peay.  May  I  provide  all  of  that  for  the  record? 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Kuwaitis  and  Saudis  are  working  to  bring  their  ground  forces  to  a  level  ex- 
ceeding 30,000. 

The  Kuwaitis  lost  most  of  their  equipment  in  the  Gulf  war  and  have  ordered 
enourfi  new  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers  (APC),  and  High  Mobility  Multi-pur- 

¥ose  Wheeled  Vehicles  (NMs)  to  field  a  solid  ground  force  of  at  least  10,000  by  1996. 
he  Saudis  lost  a  substantial  portion  of  their  8,000  Pakistani  seconded  soldiers  who 
left  when  the  Gulf  war  started  in  1990  from  their  ground  brigades.  These  soldiers 
have  been  replaced  by  Saudis  who  will  train  on  Abrams  tanks  and  Bradley  APCs 
that  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  in  1996.  The  Saudis  could  field  20,000 
troops  now,  but  will  have  a  much  stronger  force  with  the  new  equipment  in  1996. 
Both  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  increased  their  forces  in  the  last  4  years,  but 
it  will  take  2  years  before  they  are  ready  to  fight  with  their  new  equipment. 

Senator  Warner.  That  may  well  be,  but  now  is  the  time  we  have 
to  project  this  story  to  the  American  public.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  be  at  the  iuncture  where  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  say 
to  the  public,  "Look,  it  is  not  being  done.  It  is  certainly  not  being 
done  on  a  timetable  to  prevent  another  25,000  or  30,000  American 
forces,  perhaps  together  with  limited  allied  forces,  being  sent  back 
there  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  less- 
ening, and,  if  anything,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  Iraqi  poten- 
tial to,  once  again,  wage  conflict.  He  has  had  the  time  in  which  to 
restore  some  of  his  troop  strength  and  troop  losses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  go  way  back  in  history,  the  Iraqi  cul- 
ture is  referred  to  as  "high  country."  This  means  they  have  lived 
in  the  mountains,  they  have  lived  in  the  higher  elevations.  They 
have  been  known  to  be  fighters  throughout  centuries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Saudis  and  the  Kuwaitis  are  different — by  nature,  by  cul- 
ture, and  otherwise. 

I  just  think,  in  fairness  to  the  American  public,  we  have  to  say 
to  our  people  that  this  is  not  being  done  and  we  may  be  called  upon 
once  again  to  repeat  the  same  operation  we  did  in  September,  That 
is  my  concern. 

I  think  the  time  is  moving  along,  but  I  just  want  to  ask  one  last 
question  here. 

General  Peay.  Sir,  may  I  respond  to  that,  just  briefly? 

Senator  Warner.  All  right. 

General  Peay.  I  think  there  is  no  question  in  the  near-term,  if 
you  have  another  Iraqi  incursion  and  if  that  region  of  the  world  is 
vital  to  our  interests,  then  we  should  expect  that  we  would  have 
to  send  our  forces  to  have  the  outcome  that  we  want. 

Senator  Warner.  And  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  the  last  operation 
in  September.  Efforts  have  been  made,  but  we  have  not  been  fully 
compensated. 
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Back  to  Iran.  You  said  that  you  are  concerned,  as  we  all  are, 
about  the  threats  posed  by  that  nation.  I  asked  you  specifically 
what  steps  are  we  taking,  as  a  country,  to  deal  with  these  in- 
creased threats  from  Iran,  and  what  steps  are  other  nations  in  that 
region  taking  to  deal  with  the  increased  threat? 

General  Peay.  As  you  look  at  the  Gulf  today,  you  have  different 
views  toward  Iran.  I  think,  in  general,  there  is  a  long-range  con- 
cern by  those  nations  about  Iranian  intentions.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly, among  some  of  those  nations,  particularly  the  small,  Gulf 
nations,  the  desire  to  get  along  with  Iran,  whether  it  is  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  or  whatever,  and  to  walk  down  a  path  of  stability. 

I  think  your  question  really  gets  more  of  can  we  work  at  some 
kind  of  alliance  between  the  various  nations  in  the  Gulf,  based 
upon  mutual  defense  treaties.  Over  the  years,  they  have  been  just 
very,  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

Senator  Warner.  My  time  has  expired. 

May  I  inquire  of  my  colleagues  what  their  desire  is  for  further 
opportunity  to  question  our  witnesses? 

Senator  Levin.  Four  minutes  for  me. 

Senator  Nunn.  I've  just  got  about  three  or  four  questions. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right. 

I  thank  you. 

Why  don't  you  just  go  ahead?  Who  is  first,  Senator  Nunn  or  Sen- 
ator Levin? 

Senator  Levin.  Sam,  you  go  ahead. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  have  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  IMET  pro- 
gram, the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  Program. 
Last  year,  $25  million  was  appropriated.  The  budget  request  this 
year  is  for  $40  million.  How  important  is  that  program  to  you,  Gen- 
eral Joulwan,  and  the  same  question  to  General  Peay?  When  Gen- 
eral Sheehan  comes  back,  I  will  ask  him  the  same  question. 

Where  do  you  list  that  on  your  wish  list  in  terms  of  priorities? 

General  Joulwan.  Very  high.  I  think.  Senator,  that  it  is  really 
low-costyhigh  payoff,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  was  just  in  the  Czech  Republic.  They  had  this  rapid  reaction 
brigade  that  I  talked  about  earlier.  It  is  commanded  by  a  Czech 
colonel  who  just  graduated  from  the  Army  War  College. 

We  are  seeing  this  across  the  Eastern  and  Central  European 
countries  and  I  think  it  is  money  well  spent. 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Peay. 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir.  I  agree. 

When  General  Joulwan  and  I  were  at  the  War  College  together, 
two  of  the  allied  classmates  went  on  to  be  chiefs  of  their  services. 
I  just  think  there  is  a  relationship  that,  if  developed  at  the  lieuten- 
ant colonel  level,  will  pay  off  down  the  road. 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Sheehan,  I  was  just  asking  and  \vould 
like  to  get  your  response  on  this  question.  How  high  a  priority  is 
the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  Program  in  your 
opinion? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  whole  program  is  extraordinarily  im- 
portant in  terms  of  what  we  want  to  do  in  terms  of  building  a  coop- 
erative alliance.  We  would  not  have  been  able  to  put  a  multi- 
national force   together  in   Haiti  had  we  not  had  those  people 
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trained  in  the  United  States,  had  access  to  the  leadership  in  those 
kinds  of  capabilities. 

Senator  NuNN.  Last  year,  Congress  authorized  $46.3  million,  the 
amount  requested  in  DOD  funds,  for  an  expansion  of  the  military 
to  military  contact  program  from  Europe  to  all  the  CINCs'  areas 
of  responsibility.  The  House  appropriators,  however,  insisted  on 
funding  the  program  out  of  the  international  affairs  budget  and  re- 
duced it  to  $12  million,  of  which  $10  million  was  for  the  European 
Command,  for  East  Europe  and  the  Baltic  States,  and  $2  million 
was  for  the  Pacific  Command. 

General  Joulwan,  could  you  describe  for  us  the  military-to-mili- 
tary contact  program  and  how  high  a  priority  that  is  and  what  that 
reduction  did  to  you  last  year?  What  do  you  need  this  year? 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  it  is  a  very  essential  part  of  what  I  call 
engagement  strategy.  It  is  a  piece  of  a  much  larger  operation  and 
does  not  sit  out  there  by  itself 

The  joint  teams  that  we  have  within  the  countries  themselves 
primarily  come  from  some  of  our  Reserve  imits  from  the  States. 
This  has  expanded  to  12  countries  now. 

We  are  able  to  provide  contact  at  every  level,  from  the  soldier 
level  straight  on  up  to  the  senior  leadership.  It  is  this  contact  that 
is  not  only  developing  in  terms  of  how  we  interact  together  in 
standards,  doctrine,  et  cetera,  but  also  it  is  imparting  ideals  and 
values  that  I  think  are  extremely  important. 

So  to  me,  what  we  have  asked  for  this  year  is  to  continue  that 
operation  and  try  to  expand  it. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  in  the  area  of  working  with  the  Russians. 
We  were  able  to  conduct  an  exercise  in  the  military  to  military 
area  last  year  with  Russia.  We  are  attempting  to  do  it  again  this 
year,  in  Peacekeeper  95,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  place  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  funds  are  crucial  at  this  stage.  When  we  have  a  Europe 
in  transition,  that  is,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  important 
that  we  engage,  and  the  military  cooperation  program  is  one  of  the 
ways  we  do  it. 

Senator  NuNN.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  requested  this 
year? 

General  Joulwan.  Let  me  get  the  exact  figure  for  you.  Senator, 
on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  JCTP  needs  $17,394  million  in  fiscal  year  1996,  which  includes  $4.3  million 
needed  to  provide  Reserve  Component  Pay  &  Allowances  for  all  services. 

The  remainder  is  O&M  money.  Funding  at  this  level  will  restore  the  scope  and 
activities  of  the  JCTP  to  adequately  engage  the  host  nations  and  realize  the  mil  po- 
tential of  the  State  Partnership  Program.  In  addition  to  the  current  countries  par- 
ticipating, new  starts  are  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1996  with  a  full  program  in 
former  "^goslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  a  Moldova  program  likely  and  the  need  to 
fund  Belarus  from  program  moneys  instead  of  Nunn-Lugar  funds.  Factoring  out  new 
mission,  the  fiscal  year  1996  request  represents  a  "zero"  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1995  request. 

The  JCTP  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  low-cost,  high  payoff  program  that  promotes 
a  strategy  of  active  engagement.  Typically,  multi-service  and  Reserve  component 
soldiers  are  deployed  in  country  to  work  side-by-side  with  their  host  nation  counter- 
parts, a  superb  example  of  the  citizen  soldier  for  these  new  democracies. 

Six  countries  have  instituted  a  military  legal  code  based  on  our  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  and  seven  countries  have  established  a  military  chaplaincy,  indicat- 
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ing  a  move  toward  ethnic  and  racial  tolerance.  Almost  all  countries  have  reorga- 
nized their  military  based  on  the  western  models.  Again,  low  cost,  high  payoff. 

Senator  Nunn.  Did  you  have  to  cut  back  on  your  plans  because 
of  the  cut-back  last  year? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  we  did. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  dropped  through  the  cracks  there?  What 
suffered? 

General  Joulwan.  Particularly  the  funding  for  the  National 
Guard.  It  comes  immediately  to  mind  that  we  could  not  fund  some 
of  the  travel  for  the  Reservists  who  were  taking  part  in  these  mili- 
tary-to-military contacts. 

Senator  Nunn.  Could  you  furnish  to  us  for  the  record  what  your 
plans  were  and  what  happened  to  those  plans  last  year,  and  also 
your  plans  this  year? 

General  Joulwan.  I  will  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:! 

When  developing  last  year's  budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Joint  Con- 
tact Team  set  three  management  objectives: 

First,  to  provide  substantive  benefit  to  our  host  nations  in  each  event; 

Second,  to  develop  Reserve  component  assets  to  help  reduce  Active  component 
OPTEMPO  while  modeling  civil-military  relations  and  developing  long  term  rela- 
tionships, and 

Third,  to  reduce  operating  costs  through  internal  efficiency  and  host  nation 
burdensharing. 

In  execution,  two  of  these  three  objectives  have  been  modified.  As  Partnership  for 
Peace  transitioned  from  theory  to  reality,  our  host  nations  developed  longrange 
goals  in  their  Individual  Partnership  Plans  (IPP),  and  began  to  integrate  JCTP  into 
these  plans.  Bbcause  the  IPP  goals  were  often  too  complex  to  address  in  a  single 
meeting,  the  JCTP  began  to  develop  a  series  of  contacts  that  were  individually  pro- 
ductive, yet  part  of  a  larger  program  that  built  on  previous  contacts  and  paved  the 
way  for  mture  contacts.  This  process  is  revealing  a  framework  for  integrating  JCTP 
activities  with  IMET  and  Security  Assistance  programs,  administered  by  DAOs  and 
SAOs.  This  shift  from  substantive  individual  contacts  to  an  integrated  series  of  con- 
tacts has  helped  focus  our  host  nations'  as  well  as  our  U.S.  force  providers. 

Less  positive  has  been  our  ability  to  develop  our  Reserve  component  (RC)  assets. 
The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  contained  $4.3  miUion  to  reimburse  the  RC 
manpower  and  personnel  accounts.  This  money  was  not  appropriated,  although 
JCTP  was  given  authority  to  reprogram  O&M  money  to  pay  for  Reserve  man-years. 
In  general,  it  significantly  limited  our  ability  to  use  RC  forces  and  slowed  develop- 
ment of  the  State  Partnership  programs. 

Our  third  management  objective  is  being  fulfilled  beyond  our  expectations.  Aver- 
age team  size  has  oeen  reduced,  long  term  housing  has  been  negotiated,  and  infor- 
mation management  procedures  have  been  improved.  Our  host  nations  have  var- 
iously provided  housing,  food,  transportation  and  additional  team  members.  Internal 
efficiencies  and  host  nation  burdensharing  have  allowed  JCTP  to  execute  at  a  level 
slightly  higher  than  last  year,  while  operating  with  only  79  percent  of  last  year's 
funding. 

While  the  overall  pace  of  activity  has  been  sustained,  it  is  spread  over  13  coun- 
tries vice  10  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  and  many  important  programs  have  been 
canceled  or  slowed.  At  the  same  time,  demand  for  JCTP  events  has  grown,  as  we 
have  become  a  primary  supporter  of  Partnership  for  Peace.  These  themes  will  frame 
our  plans  for  fiscal  year  1996.  Full  funding  will  allow  us  to  maximize  use  of  Reserve 
component  personnel,  reducing  Active  component  OPTEMPO  and  accelerating  the 
State  Partnership  relationships.  Where  the  JCTP  charter  aligns  with  Partnership 
for  Peace,  we  will  focus  on  Partnership  for  Peace  support,  working  in  coordination 
with  American  Embassy  country  teams.  These  plans  will  enable  the  JCTP  to  spear- 
head the  CINC's  program  of  active  engagement,  minimize  the  increase  in  Active 
component  OPTEMPO  and  help  lead  Central  Europe  toward  stability  and  closer  ties 
with  Western  security  alliances. 

The  JCTP  requested  $16.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1995  contacts.  Of  this  amount, 
$12  million  was  identified  for  use  as  O&M  and  $4.3  million  for  use  as  Reserve  Com- 
ponent Pay  &  Allowances.  Only  $10  million  total  was  made  available  by  Congress. 
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Of  this  $10  million,  $7.9  million  will  be  used  for  O&M  and  $2.1  million  for  Reserve 
Component  Pay  &  Allowances. 
TTie  shortfall  has  had  these  impacts  on  the  program: 

a.  A  reduction  of  in-country  Military  Liaison  Teams  from  five  service  members  to 
four. 

b.  Cancellation  of  virtually  all  program  conferences  to  include  medical,  environ- 
mental, military-civil  preparedness,  legal  and  civU  engineering  conferences. 

c.  Slowed  development  of  new  State  Partnership  Program  with  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve; limited  the  size  and  number  of  exchanges  in  the  established  (Baltic)  program. 

d.  Required  the  USAF,  USN  and  USMC  to  fund  Reserve  component  personnel 
out-of-hide  from  service  budgets.  Only  the  Army  received  program  funding  for  Re- 
serve personnel  pay  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

e.  Precluded  the  initiation  of  full  program  starts  in  new  countries.  Former  Repub- 
lic of  Macedonia  is  beginning  a  very  low  level  program  in  March,  but  the  JCTP  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  a  complete  former  Republic  of  Macedonia  program  until  Octo- 
ber 1. 

f.  Required  that  active  duty  service  members  provide  manpower  for  positions  that 
Reserve  component  personnel  could  have  filled.  This  increased  operational  and  per- 
sonnel tempo  for  theater  units. 

g.  Reduced  overall  program  activity  level  by  15-20  percent  below  potential. 

n.  Since  Nunn-Lugar  funds  are  no  longer  authorized  for  military-to-military  ac- 
tivities, Belarus  must  be  funded  through  JCTP  O&M  moneys. 

Despite  the  shortfalls,  we  have  managed  to  execute  a  robust  program.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  our  Reserve  components'  participation  and  the  need  to 
fully  fund  their  efrorts.  Again,  low  cost-high  payoff— a  program  we  can  all  be  proud 
of. 

Senator  NuNN.  General  Sheehan,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  determined  that  "a  secure  and  stable  environment  ap- 
propriate to  the  deployment  of  United  Nations  Mission  in  Haiti  .  . 
now  exists  in  Haiti"  and  has  authorized  the  Secretary  Greneral  to 
recruit  and  deploy  in  Haiti  up  to  6,000  troops  and  900  civilian  po- 
lice officers,  and  authorized  the  U.N.  forces  to  assume  their  full  re- 
sponsibility as  soon  as  possible,  not  later  than  March  31,  1995. 

Can  you  advise  us  on  the  preparations  for  the  transition  from  the 
U.S.-led  force  to  the  United  Nations  force  and  give  us  your  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  U.N.  force  will  be  able  to  successfully  as- 
sume its  responsibilities,  its  full  responsibilities,  by  March  31, 
1995? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  transition  plan  in  effect. 
We  are  going  to  take  the  UNMIH  staff  and  put  them  through  a 
battle  combat  training  program  here  in  the  United  States.  There 
will  be  an  integrated  staff— probably  the  first  time  the  U.N.  has 
ever  done  something  like  that.  General  Kinzer  has  been  down  to 
Haiti,  visiting  with  General  Fisher,  and  there  is  a  good  relationship 
between  the  two  of  them. 

Many  of  the  forces  that  are  currently  in  Haiti  are  fungible  and 
will  go  from  the  multinational  force  to  the  UNMIH  force  so  I  think 
that  by  March  31  we  will  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
transition.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  successful  transition. 

Senator  NuNN.  How  many  of  our  forces  will  we  have  remaining 
in  the  U.N.  force  as  a  part  of  that? 

General  Sheehan.  About  2,400,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  4  minutes  have  expired. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  just  go  back  to  the  question  that  Senator  Nunn  asked 
you.  General  Joulwan,  about  the  military-to-military  programs. 
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The  attack  on  these  programs  is  that  somehow  or  other  they  are 
not  defense  related  and,  therefore,  the  defense  budget  should  not 
be  spending  money  for  these  military  to  military  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

Would  you  expand  a  bit  on  your  answer? 

General  Joulwan.  I  really  think  they  are.  It's  what  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement.  How  do  we  engage  in  this  transition  period? 
How  do  we  win  the  peace? 

We  have  brought  about  a  great  event  that  occurred  in  1989  and 
1990  with  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  fall  of  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  the  defeat  of  an  ideology.  But  what  do  we  do  next? 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  just  tanks,  ships,  and  planes.  I  think  the 
military-to-military  relationship,  as  it  was  after  World  War  II,  is 
important  now.  The  Marshall  Center,  for  example,  if  I  could  ex- 
pand on  that,  graduated  76  officers  last  December  in  their  first 
course;  73  were  mid-level  officers  from  former  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. 

That  creates  this  relationship,  this  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
that  I  think  helps  us  win  the  peace.  That  is  every  bit  in  the  mili- 
tary-to-military relationship  in  our  business  as  much  as  it  is  in  the 
State  Department  business. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  are  military-to-military  contacts 
and  how  we  develop  those.  The  Marshall  Center  gives  us  the  vehi- 
cle to  do  that  and  it  is  money  well  spent. 

We  have  a  second  class  going  on  right  now. 

Senator  Levin.  Should  these  programs  be  accomplished  both 
through  NATO  and  on  a  bilateral  basis? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir,  and  they  are.  The  Partnership  for 
Peace  Program  is  part  of  that.  We  now  have  25  nations,  to  include 
the  nonaligned  States,  the  former  nonaligned  States  of  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  now  Austria,  just  last  week.  There  is  great  potential 
here. 

NATO  is  engaged  in  both  exercises  and  educationally,  with  semi- 
nars and  study  periods  with  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
And  this  is  just  1  year  into  the  program.  We  have  already  had  a 
high  payoff. 

In  my  SHAPE  exercise,  which  was  in  my  SACEUR  hat  last  year, 
we  had  three  Russian  generals  attend  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  de- 
fense from  every  Central  and  Eastern  European  country. 

We  must  engage  now  in  a  way  that  could  bring  about  trust  and 
confidence,  not  just  between  one  country,  whether  it  is  the  Czech 
Republic  or  Poland,  and  NATO,  but  between  that  country,  NATO, 
and  that  country  and  its  neighbors,  regionally.  V/e  are  doing  that. 

This  takes  an  engagement  strategv.  It  is  not  just  checking  off 
how  many  times  we  visit  each  other  out  how  we  work  with  an  in- 
tended outcome  of  reinforcing  the  gains  for  democracy  which  I 
think  are  so  important  for  the  future. 

Senator  Levin.  Now  are  those  lines  of  communication  something 
that  we  still  should  pursue  with  Russia  despite  Chechnya? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes.  But  I  think  we  should  be  very  clear  on 
Russian  conduct  when  it  deviates  from  what  we  expect  from  a  part- 
ner. Let  me  put  it  that  way.  I  think  we  should  be  very  clear. 

But  I  still  believe  we  should  engage  during  this  very  delicate  pe- 
riod in  Russia,  this  transition  period.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
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be  very  clear  of  the  values  and  the  ideals  that  the  Alliance  and  this 
country  stand  for  and  Chechnya,  when  it  violates  that,  we  should 
be  very  clear  there,  too,  loud  ana  clear.  At  the  same  time  we  need 
to  stay  engaged,  particularly  in  the  military  to  military  area. 

Senator  Levin.  With  Russia? 

General  Joulwan.  With  Russia. 

Senator  Levin.  Here  is  my  last  question.  Tell  us  about  your  con- 
tacts with  your  counterparts  in  the  Russian  military  and  with 
Grachev,  as  well. 

General  Joulwan.  I  have  met  on  three  occasions  with  him,  two 
in  Brussels  and  one  where  he  invited  me  to  Russia,  in  Moscow. 
That  was  a  year  ago. 

We  had  very  frank,  candid  discussions.  One  of  the  reasons  he  in- 
vited me  was  to  pick  up  the  military-to-military  cooperation.  It  had 
fallen  off.  He  said,  "Let  us  see  if  we  can  expand  it.  We  have  done 
that. 

They  have  had,  I  believe,  33  officers  attend  the  SHAPE  school  at 
Oberammergau,  in  Germany.  And  we  have  had  other  contacts  with 
the  whole  range  of  officials. 

So  as  I  said  very  candidly  to  him,  we  need  to  figure  out  how  to 
work  together.  I  said  that  we  have  spent  too  long  facing  each  other 
across  an  Iron  Curtain  and  how  do  we  work  together  for  the  future. 
We  are  still  carrying  on  that  dialogue. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  just  have  one  further  question,  gentle- 
men, unless  there  is  something  else. 

Let's  return,  General  Sheehan,  to  this  operation  of  your  relocat- 
ing the  Cuban  population  that  is  currently  seeking  refuge  in  Guan- 
tanamo. 

Gitmo  has  its  own  military  mission  quite  apart  from  this  reloca- 
tion. My  concern  is  with  this  enhanced  population.  How  does  this 
affect  tne  basic,  year  after  year,  strategic  and  military  mission  of 
that  area  and  of  that  base? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  as  you  know,  we  have  taken  all  the  de- 
pendents out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  because  the  quality  of  life 
was  severely  impacted  when  we  placed  some  40,000  migrants  at 
the  camp  at  Gitmo. 

The  Fleet  Training  Group  is  still  down  there  and  is  partiallv 
functioning.  We  have  moved  some  of  those  training  facilities  back 
to  the  fleet  training  centers  at  Damneck  and  down  to  Mayport, 
Florida.  So  it  has  had  an  impact. 

Senator  Warner.  Has  it  degraded  the  military  readiness  of  that 
command? 

General  Sheehan.  No,  sir.  We  have  always  had  an  alternative 
training  capability  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  most  serious  impact 
has  been  on  the  dependents.  That  is  an  unaccompanied  tour  now 
for  the  dependents  who  were  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Senator  Warner.  So  it  would  be  dependents  and,  indeed,  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  themselves  who  will  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated? 

General  Sheehan.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Warner.  Has  there  been  any  adjustment  made  in  terms 
of  the  length  of  tour  or  service  recognizing  this? 
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General  Sheehan.  Sir,  that  is  currently  under  review  right  now. 
This  just  happened  a  couple  of  months  ago.  There  is  a  proposal 
that  as  long  as  the  migrant  population  stays  above  20,000,  it  will 
remain  an  unaccompanied  tour,  which  will  be  a  13  month  tour. 

Senator  Warner.  And  has  this  dispersal  of  the  command  for 
training  purposes  added  an  additional  cost  to  the  budget? 

General  Sheehan.  I  cannot  give  you  a  direct  number  right  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  sir.  I  would  have  to  get  that. 

Senator  Warner.  But  there  is  an  added  cost  associated  with 
this? 

General  Sheehan.  There  are  always  added  costs  when  you  de- 
centralize training. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  you  have  any  feeling  yourself  as  to  what 
these  Cubans  would  do  if  Castro  were  to  depart?  Would  they  likely 
return? 

General  Sheehan.  I  think  the  predominant  number  of  Cubans 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  came,  but  under 
very  different  circumstances.  They  clearly  are  a  very  talented 
group  of  people.  They  clearly  are  a  very  frustrated  group  of  people. 
I  think  if  you  asked  them  tomorrow  morning  what  they  would  like 
to  do,  they  would  say  they  would  like  to  come  to  the  United  States 
but,  assuming  that  Castro  departed  the  scene,  I  think  they  would 
go  home. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  they  have  a  means  themselves  or  are  we  in 
some  manner  trying  to  keep  them  informed  on  a  daily  or  weekly 
basis  with  regard  to  the  internal  situation  back  in  their  country? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  newspaper  and  a  PSYOPS 
campaign  that  keeps  them  informed.  They  also  have  radios.  They 
listen  to  Radio  Marti  in  their  tents.  They  have  a  very  active  infor- 
mation network  system. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  we  in  any  way  try  to  assist  them  with  the 
associated  problems  of  separation  from  family — ^in  other  words, 
from  those  who  are  back  in  Cuba? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  full  range  of  chaplains. 
We  have  CRS  people  down  there  who  deal  with  the  Cuban  popu- 
lation in  Miami.  There  is  exchange  of  letters  so  there  is  a  full  range 
of  humanitarian  assistance  type  activity  given  to  them  down  there 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  they  are  still  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Senator  Warner.  So  in  every  way  possible,  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  measure  of  quality  of  life? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Joulwan,  in  response  to  a  very  inter- 
esting line  of  questioning  by  Senator  Cohen,  you  described  the  con- 
tingency plans  with  respect  to  Bosnia.  But  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  this  situation  could  be  put  more  in  balance  if  we  were  to  use 
a  greater  air  element  to  suppress  the  current  moves  and  projected 
moves  of  those  forces  aligned  with  the  Serbian  interests. 

What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  air  potential  as  it  exists  today  and 
what  we  could  do  should  it  be  called  upon  to  provide  a  greater  de- 
terrent or  protection  for  the  UNPROFOR  forces? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  you  would  have  to  change  the  mix  on 
the  ground.  You  have  NATO  with  great  capability  in  the  air,  with 
200  combat  aircraft  available.  But  not  to  have  the  ground  element 
integrated  into  that  for  observation,  for  adjusting  of  fire,  I  think 
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you  would  be  taking  an  unacceptable  risk  by  using  air  in  that  fash- 
ion. 

UNPROFOR  is  in  charge  on  the  ground,  not  NATO.  The  way  the 
terms  of  reference  in  the  ROE  are  written,  they  have  to  request/ 
approve  any  air  strikes  that  are  given.  So  if  you  are  going  to  fix 
it,  you  have  to  change  the  mix  on  the  ground  and  this  includes  the 
ROE  and  the  use  of  the  dual  key. 

But,  more  importantly,  you  have  to  get  observers  on  the  ground. 
We  have  tactical  air  control  parties  there  now,  about  24  ot  them. 
I  don't  think  that  is  sufficient,  but  we  have  24  of  them  there  now. 
They  can  provide  the  eyes  on  the  ground.  But  the  approval  still 
must  be  given  by  UNPROFOR. 

Senator  Warner.  What  is  the  current  level  of  risk  to  NATO  pi- 
lots— of  course,  foremost  in  my  mind  are  those  wearing  the  U.S. 
uniform — of  the  enhanced  ground  to  air  capability  for  snoot-down 
that,  apparently,  we  are  seeing  in  that  area  right  now? 

General  Joulwan.  It  is  very  high. 

Senator  Warner.  Are  there  currently  rules  of  engagement  that 
meet  your  level  of  satisfaction  to  give  the  maximum  possible  pro- 
tection to  our  aviators  as  they  are  called  upon  to  fly  those  mis- 
sions? 

General  Joulwan.  In  Bosnia,  we  can  attack,  NATO  can  attack, 
the  way  the  rules  are  written,  on  hostile  intent.  This  means  if  an 
SA-2  radar  illuminates  and  tracks  one  of  our  NATO  aircraft,  we 
have  the  authority  to  engage — no  double  key — but  to  engage. 

Senator  Warner.  At  what  level  does  that  authority  exist?  How 
about  with  the  aviator  himself,  if  he  gets  painted  by  that  radar? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  he  can  engage  if  he  has  the  means.  What 
we  try  to  do  now,  because  of  the  threat — I  don't  want  to  get  into 
too  much  of  this  in  an  open  hearing — is  to  have  the  proper  mix  of 
aircraft  to  be  able  to  engage.  That  is  one  of  the  responses  I  gave 
earlier  on  the  type  of  platform  that  we  now  put  with  some  of  our 
NATO  aircraft. 

We  have  done  that.  We  have  engaged. 

Senator  Warner,  But  you  acknowledge  there  is  a  higher  risk  to 
the  NATO  aviators  today  than,  say,  a  year  ago? 

General  Joulwan.  There  is  an  integrated  air  defense  network, 
particularly  in  the  Bihac  area  and  in  the  Northwest  corner  of 
Bosnia  today,  that  is  much  more  dangerous  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  there  adequate  air  in  place  today  to  support 
a  retrograde  movement  of  the  UNPROFOR  if  that  decision  were  to 
be  made? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  studying  that  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  new  requirement  of  Croatia.  If  you  would  add  Croatia  into 
that,  we  would  need  more  reconnaissance  aircraft  in  particular. 
But  we  are  studying  that  right  now. 

We  think  we  are  going  to  need  an  addition,  particularly  of  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  if  we  nave  to  do  both  Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

Senator  Warner.  And  do  you  feel  that  that  additional  air  could 
be  provided  not  only  by  the  United  States  but  by  our  allies  involved 
there? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  Senator.  Most  important,  in  my  SACEUR 
hat,  I  put  out  a  request  for  indication  if  we  have  to.  Remember,  I 
have  not  received  any  instructions  from  either  the  U.N.  or  from 
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NATO  in  executing.  I  am  doing  what  I  call  prudent  planning.  It  is 
very  gratifying  that  15  of  the  16  nations,  except  Iceland,  have  indi- 
cated intention  here  to  support  it.  That  includes  a  mix  of  aircraft 
as  well  as  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
forces.  So  there  has  been  a  very  good  response  from  the  Alliance 
on  a  possible  withdrawal  from  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Senator  Warner.  If  President  Tudjman  held  fast  to  his  current 
course  of  action,  requiring  the  UNPROFOR  to  pull  out  of  the 
Krajina  region — ^that  is  basically  it,  is  it  not,  that  region? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Would  those  forces  then  be  used  to  integrate 
in  other  areas  to  bolster  UNPROFOR  or  would  they  be  returned 
home? 

General  Joulwan.  That  is  being  studied  right  now  by  the  U.N. 
I  don't  have  the  exact  information.  But  I  have  heard  that  if  the  de- 
cision is  made  to  withdraw  from  both  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  they 
would  not  flow  to  Bosnia.  But  that  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
U.N.  I  don't  have  information  on  that  right  now.  Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  it  logical  from  a  planner's  standpoint  to  link 
withdrawal  from  both  regions  if  the  Krajina  has  to  be  evacuated? 

General  Joulwan.  That  will  be  a  request  that  would  have  to 
come  from  the  U.N.  Their  intentions  need  to  be  known  here.  We 
are  trying  to  do  what  I  don't  like  to  do  all  the  time,  that  is,  worst 
case  planning,  which  is  if  you  must  have  simultaneity  from  both 
countries,  it  really  stresses  your  systems.  We  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation yet  and  I  am  still  awaiting  that  from  the  U.N. 

Senator  Warner.  Both  General  Rose  and  General  Smith,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  new  UNPROFOR  Commander,  came  through  the  Sen- 
ate and  visited  with  some  of  us.  I  saw  both. 

I  have  known  General  Smith  slightly  and  I  have  a  high,  very 
high,  professional  regard  for  his  abilities. 

How  differently  will  General  Smith  conduct  his  responsibility  as 
compared  to  the  manner  in  which  General  Rose  conducted  his? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see.  My  ini- 
tial impression  is  that  he  has  started  out  doing  his  own  assessment 
right  now.  General  Smith  has  met  with — and  I'm  going  to  get  the 
names  mixed  up — ^Admiral  Smith  in  Naples. 

Senator  Warner.  They  met  the  U.S.  and  NATO  commanders? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  the  NATO  commander  of  the  south. 

Senator  Warner.  Correct. 

General  Joulwan.  So  he  has  tnade  that  initial  move  to  develop 
the  relationship,  which  I  think  is  good.  He  has  come  to  visit  me 
and  we  had  a  good  discussion.  I  told  him  what  is  available  and  my 
assessment  of  the  region.  He  is  in  that  phase  right  now. 

I  find  him  very  easy  to  talk  to  and  very  logical.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  wait  and  see  when  he  gets  under  pressure  what  his  reac- 
tion will  be.  But  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  him. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  would  just  close  out  by  saying  that  we 
have  to  do  everything  possible  not  to  put  at  g^reater  risk  the  U.N. 
forces  in  their  role  of  helping  in  this  situation.  This  dual  key  com- 
mand and  control  situation  is  one  that  concerns  many  of  us  greatly. 
I  know  it  concerns  you  professionally. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Warner.  But  the  bottom  line  is  the  safety  of  that  U.S. 
airman  working  with  his  other  counterparts  in  the  NATO  forces. 
Much  of  the  future  of  NATO  is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
we  continue  to  conduct  this  most  difficult  of  operations. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you. 

I  thank  each  of  you  for  your  testimony  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  committee.  This  has  been  an  excellent  hearing. 

The  hearing  stands  in  recess. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

OPERATION  vigilant  WARRIOR 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Peay,  in  your  prepared  statement  you  discussed 
Operation  Vigilant  Warrior,  the  operation  last  fall  to  keep  Saddam  Hussein  in 
check.  What  is  the  status  of  Iraq's  military  capabilities?  To  what  extent  has  Saddam 
Hussein  been  able  to  rebuild  his  military  capaoilities  since  the  Gulf  war? 

General  Peay.  [Deleted.] 

RESIDUAL  VALUE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Joulwan,  this  committee  has  an  interest  in  pay- 
ment from  our  NATO  allies  for  buildings  we  turn  over  to  them  as  we  reduce  our 
forces  in  Europe.  What  is  the  status  of  efTorts  to  get  payment  for  the  "residual 
value"  of  facilities  we  return  to  host  countries? 

General  Joulwan.  Our  negotiators  continue  to  press  for  fair  market  value  com- 
pensation for  U.S.  funded  improvements  on  installations  returned  to  host  nations. 
We  have  received  almost  $70  million  in  cash  and  approximately  $265  milHon  worth 
of  construction  as  payment-in-kind  to  support  our  enduring  forces  in  Europe.  We  are 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  over  $33  million  of  the  cash  payments  and  $240  million 
of  the  payments-in-kind  were  received  in  the  past  18  months.  We  believe  this  is  in- 
dicative of  host  nation  willingness  to  work  with  us  to  resolve  the  residual  value 
issue,  particularly  in  Germany. 

While  we  continue  to  seek  cash  payments  where  it  is  not  counter-productive  to 
our  negotiations,  payment-in-kind  has  proved  an  invaluable  alternative  reimburse- 
ment strategy. 

On-going  negotiations  are  challenging  and  time-consuming.  Our  efforts  are  aimed 
at  achieving  the  best  possible  results.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  U.S.  funded  im- 
provements made  in  support  of  peace  over  the  last  50  years  do  not  hold  the  same 
value  when  the  facilities  are  returned  to  non-military  use.  However,  we  continue  to 
explore  avenues  of  reuse  and  payment  that  will  maintain  or  improve  our  ability  to 
acnieve  the  fairest  compensation  within  this  context. 

OPERATION  southern  WATCH 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Peay,  do  you  think  Operation  Southern  Watch  is 
still  necessary?  If  so,  why?  How  long  do  you  expect  this  operation  to  continue? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  Operation  Southern  Watch  is  still  necessary,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  has  not  yet  complied  with  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions  per- 
taining to  conditions  for  halting  Desert  Storm  and  subsequently,  repression  of  its 
citizens.  In  fact,  as  Saddam  Hussein  demonstrated  in  October  1994,  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary continues  to  pose  a  threat  to  neighboring  nations.  We  anticipate  continuing  Op- 
eration Southern  Watch  and  maintaining  current  force  levels  at  least  as  long  as 
U.S.  forces  are  tasked  with  enforcement  of  UNSCRs.  However,  U.S.  force  levels  are 
determined  by  a  variety  of  factors,  to  include  threats  to  U.S.  and  friendly  interests, 
access  requirements,  exercise  commitments,  etc.  When  UNSCRs  are  no  longer  in  ef- 
fect the  size  and  scope  of  U.S.  forward  presence  in  the  region  will  be  reassessed 
based  on  requirements  to  protect  U.S.  interests. 

CARRIER  DEPLOYMENTS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sheehan,  I  understand  that  you  have  made  some 
comments  about  the  regularity  of  carrier  deployments.  Are  you  happy  with  the  cur- 
rent schedule  for  carrier  deployments  or  would  you  reconunend  some  changes? 

General  Sheehan.  My  concern  about  the  frec^uency  in  which  we  are  currently  de- 
plojring  carriers   is   that   it   may   be   unsustamable   over  the   long-term.   In   the 
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downsizing  environment,  we  must  continue  to  look  at  and  review  alternative  means 
to  meet  valid  CINC  requirements.  While  the  current  Global  Naval  Force  Presence 
Policy  (GNFPP)  provides  a  means  in  which  to  schedule  maintenance,  training  and 
exercises,  and  other  commitments  in  the  global  arena,  I  fear  that  we  may  not  al- 
ways have  the  resources  we  now  enjoy  and,  as  such,  alternative  mechanisms  must 
be  explored  prior  to  being  forced  into  an  alternative  we  have  not  fully  examined. 

When  looking  at  these  alternatives,  we  must  first  realize  we  have  been  deploying 
Carrier  Battle  Groups  (CVBGs)  and  Amphibious  Ready  Groups  (ARGs),  with  their 
associated  Marine  Expeditionary  Units— Special  Operations  Capable  (MEU-SOC), 
on  a  nearly  continuous  basis  since  the  end  of  the  World  War  II.  This  schedule  was 
initially  and  primarily  based  upon  NATO  requirements.  We  must  examine  if  there 
are  alternative  ways  to  cover  or  gap  these  commitments. 

We  should  deploy  forces  "as  required"  within  real  world  fiscal  and  resource  con- 
straints rather  than  automatically  deploying  these  forces  under  a  firm  and  inflexible 
schedule. 

An  alternative  is  to  articulate  the  specific  needs  and  corresponding  capabilities  of 
the  warfighting  CINC's  and  deploy  forces  to  meet  them.  Forces  should  deploy  for 
the  period  needed — if  it  is  3  months,  send  the  force  for  3  months  instead  of  6.  They 
should  deploy  to  the  area  needed  where  they  can  provide  the  most  influence,  de- 
pending where  the  "hot  spot"  is. 

Until  we  can  get  a  handle  on  identifying  the  specific  needs  of  the  warfighting 
CINC's,  in  joint  terms  vice  service  paradigms,  the  current  schedule  will  remain. 
Identifying  the  specific  capabilities  is  an  ongoing  effort,  as  seen  in  the  JTF  95  de- 
ployments currently  in  progress,  and  I  will  pursue  this  process.  Additionally,  I  will 
continue  to  explore  innovative  alternatives  so  we  don't  "wear  out"  our  people  and 
equipment,  or  expend  limited  dollars  needlessly. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  ENEMY  AIR  DEFENSES 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Peay,  are  we  currently  using  F-168  with  the 
Harm  missile  instead  of  the  F— 4G  Wild  Weasels  to  perform  me  Suppression  of 
Enemy  Air  Defense  (SEAD)  mission  in  Operation  Southern  Watch?  K  so,  are  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  two  aircraft  equal  in  all  aspects?  Also,  does  it  require  more  F-168 
to  do  the  same  mission  as  a  smaller  number  of  F-4Gs? 

General  Peay.  [Deleted.] 

OPERATION  PROVIDE  COMFORT 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Joulwan,  can  you  comment  on  the  need  to  con- 
tinue Operation  Provide  Comfort?  Also,  can  you  comment  on  the  role  of  the  Idaho 
Air  National  Guard  in  this  operation? 

General  JoULWAN.  Operation  Provide  Comfort  (OPC)  must  continue  because  of 
the  requirement  to  support  the  U.S.  National  Strategy  of  Iraqi  containment  and 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  (UNSCR)  688  to  prevent  repression  of  the  Iraqi 
population.  This  assessment  would  be  changed  by  a  National  Command  Authority 
determination  that  OPC  no  longer  supports  our  regional  strategy. 

Any  termination  of  this  operation  should  be  based  on  the  development  of  a  solu- 
tion to  prevent  further  Government  of  Iraq  repression  of  the  population  of  Northern 
Iraq.  Factors  which  could  affect  a  premature  termination  of  OPC  include  failure  of 
the  Turkish  parliament  to  extend  OPC's  mandate  to  operate  from  Turkey  or  lifting 
of  the  UNSCR  655  sanction's  regime  before  a  solution  for  Northern  Iraq  is  devel- 
oped. Any  decision  to  discontinue  this  operation  should  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  governments  of  our  coalition  partners,  Turkey,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  124th  Fighter  Group  of  the  Idaho  Air  National  Guard  (lANG)  operates  the 
F-4G  Wild  Weasel  Suppression  of  Enemy  Air  Defenses  (SEAD)  aircraft.  SEAD  is 
a  critical  mission  requirement  for  enforcement  of  the  No  Fly  Zone  in  Northern  Iraq. 
This  capability  protects  OPC  coalition  aircraft  and  counters  any  Iraqi  move  to  exert 
control  over  this  airspace.  There  now  remains  only  two  units  in  the  Air  Force  which 
fly  the  F— 4G  and  the  lANG  is  fully  involved  in  demanding  deployment  schedules 
which  support  this  mission. 

The  F-16C  Target  Shooter  (HTS)  is  reaching  Initial  Operational  Capability  and 
shows  better  than  expected  performance  in  the  SEAD  mission  area.  F-16C  HTS  de- 
ployments will  begin  to  replace  F-4G8  at  OPC  in  March  1995.  The  F— 4G  is  sched- 
uled for  retirement  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Until  that  time,  it  can  be  expected  that  a 
slowly  decreasing  demand  on  the  Air  Reserve  component  for  deployments  of  this 
type  will  continue. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Peay,  in  your  statement  you  mentioned  military 
construction  projects  to  house  some  of  the  miilitary  equipment  we  are  prepositioning 
in  Southwest  Asia.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  tnese  projects? 

General  Peay.  There  are  several  critical  Air  Force  and  Army  ninded  Military  Con- 
struction Projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  that  are  required  to  provide  the 
proper  storage  facilities  for  prepositioned  military  equipment. 

Air  Force  projects  totaling  $17.1  million  would  provide  warehousing  for  War  Re- 
serve Materiels  (WRM)  that  have  remained  in  the  region  since  the  end  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Without  adequate  storage  facilities,  this  equipment  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  in  the  harsh  desert  environment,  threatening  its  readiness  when  we 
need  it. 

An  Army  project  ($48.1  million)  represents  the  first  phase  of  a  3  year  program 
to  construct  storage  facilities  to  preposition  a  second  heavy  brigade  ashore,  along 
with  elements  of  an  Army  division  base.  Prepositioning  this  equipment  in  Southwest 
Asia  is  our  top  priority  and  a  vital  element  of  our  theater  strategy. 

guantanamo  impact  on  readiness 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sheehan,  the  ongoing  refugee  situation  at  Guanta- 
namo Bay  raises  serious  financial  and  readiness  concerns.  Are  you  concerned  about 
the  impact  this  operation  has  on  readiness  and  do  you  see  any  signs  that  the  situa- 
tion will  be  resolved  anytime  soon? 

General  Sheehan.  Senator  Kempthorne,  my  concern  with  the  impact  of  refugee 
operations  in  Guantanamo  on  the  readiness  and  financial  health  of  the  force  is  part 
of  a  more  generalized  concern  about  the  impact  of  contingency  operations  other  than 
war  (OOTW)  on  all  our  forces. 

I  will  first  discuss  specific  costs  of  the  refugee  operations  in  Guantanamo  then  fol- 
low with  my  assessment  of  the  operational  and  readiness  impact  overall. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  are  no  indications  that  the  refugee  situation  in  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  will  be  resolved  in  the  near  term.  In  the  absence  of  a  significant  change 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba,  or  a  drastic  change  in  Cuba's  internal  political  situation, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  high  probability  that  we  will  house  a  significant  number 
of  refugees  there  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  financial  impact  of  such  an  operation  is  considerable.  I  have  listed  some  real 
costs  below: 

Financial  support  for  migrant  camps: 

MUlioiu 

Camp  Improvements $35 

Subsistence  and  Consumables  131 

Military  SealiR  Charter  39 

Infrastructure  Repairs  15 

Transportation  10 

Other 5 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Total $235 

Specific  mission  impacts  are: 

•  Closure  and  relocation  of  the  Fleet  Training  Center. 

•  Disruption  to  military  families  because  of  the  evacuation  of  de|}endents  from 
the  island. 

CJTF  160  requirements  include  approximately  5,000  people  to  provide  camp/secu- 
rity support. 

This  data  is  from  fiscal  year  1994;  fiscal  year  1995  costs  to  date  exceed  those  for 
the  same  period  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Several  in-house  remedies  are  working  in  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  impact. 
However,  it  should  be  understood  that  if  financial  supplemental  (reimbursement)  is 
not  timely,  the  impacts  on  readiness  will  be  felt  even  if  the  funding  is  received  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Refugee  operations  in  Guantanamo  have  clearly  been  expensive,  but  the  true  costs 
become  most  apparent  when  they  are  examined  along  witn  costs  of  a  long  series  of 
contingencies  that  include  operations  in  Haiti,  Panama,  Somalia,  counter-drug  oper- 
ations (JTF-Bravo,  JTF-6,  JTF-4),  and  other  multi-national  force  operations  world- 
wide. These  comments  are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  we  should  not  participate  in 
operations  like  the  one  in  Guantanamo,  but  we  must  fully  understand  that  to  un- 
dertake these  missions  will  have  an  impact  on  our  primary  mission:  to  be  ready  to 
successfully  conduct  sustained  combat  operations  in  support  of  national  objectives, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  under  all  conditions,  on  short  notice.  Stated  in  these  terms 
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the  impact  is  considerable,  sometimes  difficult  to  quantify  and  often  recovery  is 
slow.  Our  standard  of  measurement  of  readiness  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the 
measure  of  our  readiness  in  warfighting.  It  is  against  that  measure  that  the  follow- 
ing comments  pertain. 

Operations  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  is  a  measurement  of  how  busy  we  are.  It  is  a 
measure  of  how  much,  how  intensely,  and  how  often  our  units  and  equipment  are 
being  used.  In  this  regard,  we  are  doing  more  with  less.  While  downsizing  has  con- 
tinued, the  commitments  have  not  decreased.  We  have  fewer  units  and  more  mis- 
sions concurrent  with  an  undiminished  commitment  to  the  kinds  of  training  we 
need  to  support  readiness  in  warfighting.  One  of  the  potentially  confusing  param- 
eters of  increased  OPTEMPO  (from  contmgency  operations  other  than  war)  is  that 
the  most  apparent  costs  are  not  consistent  across  the  spectrum  of  units  and  capa- 
bilities. For  example.  Army  MP  units,  transportation  and  en^neer  units,  medical 
groups.  Navy  surface  combatants,  and  low  density  aviation  umts  (airlift  and  recon- 
naissance) are  very  heavily  tasked.  Many  of  these  are  one  of  a  kind  units,  such  as 
water  distribution.  Red  Horse,  aerial,  seaport  and  terminal  control  units  as  well  as 
more  conventional  combat  service  support  (CSS)  units.  In  a  process  that  is  consist- 
ent across  service  lines,  CSS  units  that  are  a  part  of  active  duty  line  combat  organi- 
zations are  the  resource  pool  from  which  we  oraw  to  fill  re<juirement8  generated  by 
operations  other  than  war.  These  units  are  routinely  committed  to  multiple  deploy- 
ments with  a  resulting  negative  impact  on  the  overall  readiness  of  their  parent  com- 
mands. An  examination  of  some  of  the  hidden  costs  makes  it  clear  that  the  costs 
are  actually  being  paid  all  across  the  full  spectrum  of  operational  capabilities.  A 
good  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  impact  of  the  increased  OPTEMPO  on  de- 
ployed naval  aviation  units. 

Non-deployed  aviation  units  are  expected  to  fly  25  percent  of  the  hours  required 
to  maintain  warfare  proficiency  (PMR).  Deployed  units  are  expected  to  fly  110  per- 
cent of  PMR.  As  a  result  of  increased  contmgency  operations  (other  than  war),  At- 
lantic Fleet-deployed  aircraft  have  exceeded  the  planned  110  percent  PMR  by  50 
percent  during  the  past  year,  reducing  the  availability  of  flight  hours  for  non-de- 
ployed units  to  10-13  percent  of  PMR.  This  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  readiness 
of  non-deployed  Navy  aviation  units.  Additionally,  to  pay  for  the  increased 
OPTEMP(J  of  deployed  units  in  contingency  operations,  maritime  patrol  air  oper- 
ations have  been  curtailed  and  the  replacement  of  aviation  spares  has  been  reduced. 
Without  timely  congressional  supplemental,  aviation  spares  will  continue  to  degrade 
in  1995  at  a  rate  of  $1  million/day.  Navy  surface  combatants  repeat  this  scenario, 
where  deployed  unit  OPTEMPO  has  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  non-deployed 
steaming  hours  and  delay  the  replenishment  of  surface  ship  supply  spares.  To  main- 
tain exercise  participation  (warfighting  skills),  training  and  maintenance  schedules, 
professional  development  and  quality  of  life,  the  Air  Force  goal  for  maximum  TDY 
is  120  days  per  year.  Reconnaissance  air  wings  are  now  exceeding  this  limit  such 
that  by  July  1995,  25  percent  of  Rivet  Joint  pilots  will  be  in  a  non-mission  ready 
status. 

Personnel  tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  is  the  best  measurement  we  have  on  the  impact 
of  all  operations  on  the  quality  of  life  of  members  of  the  force.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  demands  placed  on  individual  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  and 
their  families.  The  most  quantifiable  cost  factor  related  to  readiness  in  this  area, 
is  the  cost  of  replacements  when  highly  trained  and  qualified  members  leave  the 
service  because  the  demands  of  repeated  deployment  become  too  great. 

Costs  which  accrue  to  lost  training  opportunities  are  highly  dependent  on  the  tjrpe 
of  operations  in  contingencies.  Aggressive  unit  commanders  are  often  able  to  use 
these  operations  to  maintain  proficiency  in  key  missions.  Often,  however,  these  op- 
erations, preclude  meaningful  training.  [Deleted.] 

Moneys  allocated  for  maintenance  and  non-deployed  operations  often  serve  as  the 
"pots"  from  which  unrecovered  contingency  costs  are  funded.  [Deleted].  Capital  im- 
provements and  warfare  training  that  are  delayed  are  cumulative,  and  are  additive 
to  improvements  planned  for  subsequent  years.  Frequently,  operations  other  than 
war  require  that  unit  equipment  be  left  behind  in  the  theater  of  operations  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  units.  These  equipment  losses  are  unfunded  deficiencies  with  an  im- 
pact on  unit  readiness  in  subsequent  years. 

[Deleted.]  The  point  to  be  made  is  that  mission  requirements  in  operations  other 
than  war  make  it  necessary  to  construct  tailored  units  with  unconventional  mixes 
of  capabilities.  These  tailored  units  are  built  by  taking  specific  capabilities  from  the 
units  where  those  capabilities  are  maintained  to  support  conventional  warfighting 
task  organizations.  As  a  result,  warfighting  readiness  is  reduced  and  restoration 
costs  are  increased. 

The  role  of  the  military  is  to  support  national  policy  by  providing  the  capability 
to  wage  war.  Each  of  our  services  is  organized,  trained,  funded,  and  equippea  in  the 
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role  of  force  projection.  Our  superb  leadership  and  organizational  abilities  give  us 
the  ability,  however,  to  respond  effectively  to  a  broad  range  of  contingencies.  This 
capability  comes  at  a  price,  both  up-front,  and  hidden,  in  terms  of  training,  reten- 
tion, maintenance,  and  the  degradation  of  warfighting  proficiency,  across  service 
lines.  Guantanamo  is  one  operation  in  a  long  series  oi  operations  with  costs  in  all 
of  these  areas. 

LIFTING  THE  ARMS  EMBARGO  IN  BOSNIA 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Joulwan,  I  am  one  of  those  who  supports  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  against  the  Muslims  in  Bosnia.  Why  should  we  continue  to  deny 
these  people  the  right  of  self  defense?  From  your  perspective,  has  the  United  States 
done  all  tnat  it  can  to  exert  its  leadership  on  this  issue? 

General  JoULWAN.  The  right  of  self-defense  is  an  issue  that  obviously  emanates 
from  a  sense  of  justice  that  we  would  like  to  apply  to  the  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  indeed,  in  the  entire  former  Yugoslavia.  U.S.  interests,  as  currently  ar- 
ticulated by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fighting  into  a  broader  European  war  that  could  destabilize  newly  democratic  states 
or  cause  rifts  with  Russia,  preserve  our  leadership  role  in  NATO  and  Europe,  stem 
the  flow  of  refugees  while  minimizing  civilian  casualties  and  human  rights  abuses, 
and  achieve  a  political  settlement  that  upholds  the  right  of  the  Republic  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  to  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  And  we  have  ex- 
erted ourselves — to  the  appropriate  level — as  leaders  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  have  done  this  both  tnrough  participation  in  multi-lateral  military  operations 
with  the  U.N.  and  NATO,  and  by  taking  a  key  role  in  the  Contact  Group  negotia- 
tions. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  S.  21,  The  "Bosnia-Herzegovina  Self-Defense  Act  of  1995," 
has  received  some  support  in  Congress.  It's  the  administration's  position,  that  pass- 
ing such  legislation  in  the  near  future  would  endanger  the  diplomatic  process  just 
as  we  are  having  some  success  in  implementing  a  cease-fire.  Moreover,  unilaterally 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  would  increase  the  level  and  scope  of  fitting,  likely  lead- 
ing to  the  departure  of  UNPROFOR  and  a  sharp  curtailment  of  the  U.N.  humani- 
tarian mission.  Unilateral  action  would  also  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  U.N. 
sanctions  in  the  region.  Not  least  of  the  consequences  would  be  a  serious  crisis  in 
NATO,  where  many  of  our  allies  oppose  unilateral  lift.  The  net  result  would  be  to 
Americanize  the  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  because  we  would  have  to  assume 
more  responsibility  for  its  conduct. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Government  intends  to  remain  engaged  on  the  Bosnia  issue.  We 
believe  we  have  important  interests  in  preventing  a  spread  of  the  war  and  minimiz- 
ing the  fighting  and  refugees.  Moreover,  we  believe  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  NATO  on  this  issue  and  enhance  the  Alliance's  cooperation  with  Russia  as 
a  model  for  handling  future  crises. 

OPERATION  UNITED  SHIELD 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Peay,  are  you  comfortable  that  we  are  giving  the 
Marines  adequate  forces  and  firepower  to  cover  the  United  Nations'  withdrawal 
from  Somalia?  Have  all  of  your  ana  General  Zinni's  requests  for  troops  or  equipment 
been  approved? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  very  comfortable.  It  is  evident  that  the  forces  and  firepower 
supplied  to  CCTF  United  Shield  is  more  than  adequate  to  deal  with  any  possible 
threat.  We  were  very  careful  to  request  only  those  forces  necessary  to  respond  to 
any  contingency,  and  the  Joint  Stan  assigned  all  the  forces  we  requested  without 
hesitation. 

HAITI  DEMOCRACY 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sheehan,  from  your  perspective,  what  are  the 
prospects  that  democracy  will  take  root  in  Haiti? 

General  Sheehan.  Building  democracy  in  Haiti  will  take  time  and  will  take  the 
support  of  the  international  community. 

Haiti's  class  structure — an  extremely  small  wealthy  elite;  basically  no  middle 
class;  and  very  poor,  mostly  illiterate  masses — will  challenge  the  ability  of  fledgling 
democratic  institutions  to  take  root  and  eventually  thrive. 

Acceptance  of  democracy,  as  we  know  it,  will  be  a  gradual  process  rooted  in  im- 
proved economic  circumstances  and  governance.  The  ideal  leader  must  be  able  to 
control  power  (through  membership  in  the  political  process,  cooperation  or  strength 
of  will),  and  force  reform,  if  need  be,  in  the  judicial,  economic  and  bureaucratic  insti- 
tutions. IVogress  will  be  gradual.  There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do  for  Haiti.  True 
reform  must  be  self-initiated.  Over  time,  the  Haitian  people  will  develop  pride  in 
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the  institutions  of  their  nation,  which  will  provide  the  momentum  for  continuing 
progress. 

IRAN 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Peay,  I  am  concerned  about  the  military  build  up 
taking  place  in  Iran.  From  your  perspective,  what  are  the  most  troubling  aspects 
of  Iran's  military  build  up?  In  addition,  does  the  agreement  to  provide  North  Korea 
with  nuclear  reactors  make  it  harder  to  stop  Iran's  efforts  to  purchase  Russian  nu- 
clear reactors? 

General  Peay.  [Deleted.] 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN, 

PRESIDING 

Senator  Cohen.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  convenes  this  morning  to  con- 
tinue a  series  of  hearings  with  our  Nation's  combatant  command- 
ers. Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  Adm.  Richard  Macke,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command;  Gen.  Gary  E. 
Luck,  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea;  and  Gen.  Barry  R. 
McCaffrey,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command. 

All  of  these  witnesses  have  previously  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee while  in  positions  of  responsibility.  We  have  known  them  for 
a  long  time,  we  have  come  to  respect  their  judgment  and  admire 
them  for  their  dedication  and  service  to  our  ^fation. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  3  weeks  that  General  Luck  has  trav- 
eled to  testify  before  the  committee  and  we  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  do  so. 

Chairman  Thurmond,  unfortunately,  is  unable  to  join  us  this 
morning  due  to  other  commitments.  He  has  asked  me  to  chair  this 
hearing  in  his  stead.  He  has  also  asked  me  to  express  his  thanks 
for  your  willingness  to  appear  today  and  his  assurances  he  will 
carefully  review  the  results  of  this  hearing. 

The  committee  considers  it  important  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  the  experience  and  insight  of  our  combatant 
commanders  who  are  out  in  the  field.  We  consider  it  a  crucial  part 
of  our  annual  review  of  the  defense  budget  to  insure  that  the  deci- 
sion making  process  here  in  Washington  in  fact  does  not  occur  in 
splendid  isolation. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  what  we  do  here  in  Washington  is 
whether  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  combatant  commanders.  We  ex- 
pect them  to  state  those  needs  explicitly  and  clearly  and  not  be 
bound  by  a  set  of  planning  assumptions  conceived  here  in  Washing- 
ton that  may  not  correspond  to  the  reality  in  which  they  must 
carry  out  their  duties. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  defining  document  in  the  defense  de- 
bate has  been  the  Bottom-Up  Review  that  was  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  first  few  months  of  this  adminis- 
tration. Although  it  was  not  explicitly  developed  as  a  strategy,  the 
results  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  were  incorporated  into  the  De- 
fense Planning  Guidance,  and  our  success  in  meeting  our  defense 
needs  has  been  against  its  force  structure  benchmarks. 

Among  the  areas  we  want  to  explore  today  are  the  strategies 
that  you  have  developed  to  implement  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and 
how  well  its  underlying  assumptions  coincide  with  your  needs.  We 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  whether  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
force  structure  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  deal  with  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous, major  regional  conflicts  and  whether  the  DPG  concept 
of  fighting  these  two  MRCs  is  sound. 

In  this  context,  we  would  be  interested  in  what  lessons  you  have 
learned  so  far  from  Nimble  Dancer,  an  ongoing  series  of  global  war 
games  designed  to  evaluate  how  well  our  armed  services  could  deal 
with  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs. 

To  better  deal  with  these  questions  we  are  going  to  close  the 
hearing  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so,  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  discuss  this  in  greater  detail. 
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The  committee  also  remains  intensely  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tions in  the  field.  A  previous  hearing  identified  an  issue  associated 
with  dramatic  increases  in  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO  that  have 
occurred  in  our  forces  which  have  been  reduced  in  size  but  have 
concurrently  been  conft-onted  with  the  escalating  demands  of  con- 
tingency operations. 

We  need  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  whether  such  oper- 
ations are  wearing  out  personnel  and  equipment  and  whether 
peacekeeping  and  refugee  assistance  efforts  are  causing  our  service 
men  and  women  to  lose  their  fighting  skills. 

The  administration  has  spoken  repeatedly  of  its  emphasis  on 
maintaining  the  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  need  to  know 
your  opinions  on  whether  that  emphasis  has  been  sufficient  and 
how  badly  this  has  affected  modernization  programs  as  funds  for 
investment  accounts  have  paid  for  operations. 

We  also  intend  to  continue  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  recent 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  regarding 
Korea's  nuclear  program.  General  Luck  has  already  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  his  views  with  the  Committee,  but  we  want  to  ex- 
plore further  whether  recent  events  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  have 
caused  him  to  modify  his  views  about  the  amount  of  risk  currently 
involved. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  all  of  you  and 
the  thanks  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  for  your  commitment  in  shoul- 
dering extraordinary  burdens. 

We  look  forward  to  gaining  insights  from  you.  Before  you  begin 
your  testimony  I  will  call  initially  on  Senator  Glenn.  Do  you  have 
an  opening  statement,  Senator? 

Senator  Glenn.  I  have  no  opening  statement.  I  understand  Sen- 
ator Nunn  is  on  the  way  and  will  be  here  very  shortly. 

I  am  just  glad  to  welcome  you  gentlemen  and  I  look  forward  to 
some  of  the  questions.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  questions  for  you.  I 
know  that  you  are  the  people  out  there  who  will  have  to  deal  with 
any  contingency,  any  MRC  that  does  occur  in  your  area.  We  want 
to  get  as  much  detail  and  your  personal  views  as  we  possibly  can. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  you  mentioned  the  concerns 
that  we  have,  the  growing  concerns  about  North  Korea.  Those 
present  should  know  that  most  of  our  questions  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  witnesses  in  closed  session  on  that  subject,  particu- 
larly in  exploring  the  allegations  about  the  diversion  of  the  heavy 
oil  shipments.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
witnesses  are  here.  I  have  looked  at  their  statements. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  chair  another  hearing  in  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee this  morning  at  10:00,  so  I  won't  be  here  for  your  entire 
statements.  I  do  appreciate  your  being  here  and  the  contributions 
you  are  making. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Coats.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join 
you  in  welcoming  each  of  our  witnesses  here  this  morning.  All 
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three  of  our  witnesses  are  well  known  to  this  committee  either  be- 
cause they  have  testified  here  in  their  present  capacity  or  in  pre- 
vious capacities.  This  will  be  Admiral  Macke's  first  appearance 
here,  I  believe,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mand. But  many  of  us  have  worked  closely  with  him  in  his  preced- 
ing assignment  as  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff. 

General  McCaffrey  has  testified  before  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  and  in  other  capacities.  So  we  wel- 
come General  McCaffrey  back. 

Finally,  we  all  know  General  Luck  very  well,  either  from  his  fre- 
quent appearances  before  the  committee  or  from  our  visits  to  South 
Korea.  In  fact,  General  Luck  testified  recently  with  Secretary  Perry 
on  the  U.S. -North  Korean  Agreement.  We  are  grateful  to  you.  Gen- 
eral Luck,  for  being  back  here.  You  are  doing  a  lot  of  traveling  back 
and  forth  these  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearings  will  be  our  second  in  a  series  of 
hearing  from  the  unified  commanders.  I  appreciate  Senator  Thur- 
mond's  decision  to  continue  the  committee  practice  of  highlighting 
the  importance  of  the  unified  commanders  and  the  role  they  play 
in  our  overall  national  security  by  taking  their  testimony  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  hearing  cycle. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of  them  here  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  testimony  and  the  exchange  in  the  questions  and  answers. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Nunn.  General 
Luck,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GARY  E.  LUCK,  USA,  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF,  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMAND;  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF, 
ROK/U.S.  COMBINED  FORCES  COMMAND;  COMMANDER,  U.S. 
FORCES,  KOREA 

General  Luck.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  honored  to 
be  here.  I  might  make  the  comment  that  I  made  to  you  earlier  in 
the  other  room,  that  the  trips  back  and  forth  to  Korea  are  not  all 
that  bad.  It's  getting  up  at  3:00  a.m.  every  morning  that  is  about 
to  kill  me.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  have  any  frequent  flier  miles  that  you 
have  turned  in?  [Laughter.] 

General  Luck.  If  I  could  just  get  my  alarm  clock  and  my  body 
going  in  the  same  direction,  I  would  be  a  lot  better  off.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  make  a  short  opening  statement,  sir.  The  past  year  has 
been  challenging.  The  crisis  associated  with  the  North  Korea  nu- 
clear issue  caused  us  to  relook  old  defense  issues  and  to  simulta- 
neously address  new  challenges.  As  a  result,  we  are  stronger  and 
better  prepared  to  deter  through  strength  and  stand  more  ready  to 
defend  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Nevertheless,  the  security  situation  in  Korea  is  still  tense  and 
dangerous,  despite  notable  events  such  as  the  sudden  death  of 
North  Korea's  long-time  dictator,  Kim  Il-Sung,  the  dynastic  succes- 
sion that  continues  even  today  with  Kim  Jong-Il,  and  the  Agreed 
Nuclear  Framework. 

North  Korea  continues  to  promote  military  strength  over  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  development.  It  also  persists  in  placing 
the  highest  priority  on  its  military  and  stubbornly  expends  its 
dwindling  national  resources  to  mechanize  its  ground  forces,  ex- 
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pand  its  artillery  and  enhance  its  special  operations  force  and  its 
special  weapons,  the  ballistic  missile  threat. 

In  short,  North  Korea's  forward  deployed  force  goes  far  beyond 
its  legitimate  defensive  needs.  It  must  be  watched  closely  because 
it  poses  the  ^eatest  threat  to  peace  in  the  entirety  of  tne  North- 
east Asia  region. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  juncture  in  this  important  region.  Un- 
certainty within  North  Korea  remains  a  serious  problem  and  di- 
rectly influences  our  defense  plans.  North  Korea  faces  a  complex 
dilemma.  The  economy  is  headed  to  collapse  if  it  does  not  accept 
reform  and  open  its  doors  to  the  outside  world.  At  the  same  time, 
such  change  would  spell  doom  to  a  North  Korean  regime — a  failed 
North  Korean  regime,  in  my  opinion — which  has  based  its  longevity 
on  a  closed,  highly  controlled  society. 

The  related  security  climate  mandates  that  we  not  merely  think 
or  talk  tough,  but  we  must  actually  be  strong  and  ready  to  handle 
any  situation  that  might  suddenly  arise  from  inside  North  Korea. 

The  watchwords  for  our  current  and  future  posture  plans  in 
Korea  are  balance  and  patience.  All  of  the  key  elements  of  readi- 
ness, force  structure  modernization,  and  sustainment  must  be 
maintained  in  the  right  proportions  to  support  both  the  deterrence 
and  the  warfighting,  if  it  is  called  for. 

In  doing  so,  we  must  also  be  patient  and  guard  against  upsetting 
the  delicate  regional  balance.  We  must  resist  urges  to  force  sup- 
posedly quick  or  easy  solutions  to  complex,  long-standing,  and  com- 
plicated security  problems. 

With  that  opening  statement,  sir,  I  stand  ready  to  handle  any 
questions  the  best  I  can. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Greneral  Luck  follows:] 

Prepared  STATEME>fT  by  Gen.  Gary  Luck,  U.S.  Army,  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Nations  Command;  Commander  in  Chief,  ROK/U.S.  Combined  Forces 
Command;  Commander,  U.S.  Forces,  Korea 

Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  present  my  views  on  the  security  situation  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  Our  discussion  today  is  most  opportune  since  it  addresses  important  se- 
curity implications  for  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK),  and  our 
other  friends  in  Asia.  I  share  your  concern  that  we  need  to  fully  understand  the  se- 
curity environment,  with  all  its  challenges  and  opportunities.  We  must  all  have  a 
clear  vision  of  one  of  the  most  dynamic  regions  of  the  world. 

Before  we  begin  todays  discussion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  firm 
support  that  Congress  has  shown  United  States  Forces  Korea.  You  have  always  had 
the  prudence  to  understand  that  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place,  and  much  un- 
certainty and  instability  remain  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Your  actions  to  resist  ab- 
rupt troop  and  budget  cuts  in  Asia  have  reassured  our  allies  and  also  warned  our 
gotential  adversaries  of  America's  steadfast  support  and  commitment  to  the  region, 
ecent  security  events  prove  the  wisdom  of  preserving  a  responsive  American  troop 
presence  in  Asia  and  having  a  deliberate  strategy  of  strength  and  vigilance  to  deter 
aggression  and  promote  regional  stability.  We  have  reached  a  critical  juncture  in 
this  important  theater.  As  you  know,  the  current  security  climate  mandates  that  we 
not  merely  think  or  talk  tough,  we  must  actually  be  strong  and  ready  to  handle  any 
military  situation  that  might  suddenly  arise. 

We  must  note  from  the  outset  that  peace  and  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  are  most 
important  to  the  security  and  econonuc  well  being  of  the  United  States.  Our  history 
and  geography  make  the  United  States  a  Pacific  power  with  major  political,  military 
and  economic  interests  in  the  region.  These  interests  are  especially  critical  to  our 
future  since  the  balance  of  economic  power  continues  to  rapidly  shift  toward  Asia. 
The  Asia-Pacific  region  is  now  our  largest  trading  partner  and  a  huge  market  for 
American  exports.  Future  American  economic  growth  and  well-being  will  be  derived 
from  close  interaction  with  Asia's  powerhouses — China,  Japan,  and  the  ROK.  U.S. 
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security  strategy  in  Asia  must  be  guided  by  our  own  national  interests  and  regional 
realities.  The  Asia-Pacific  region  will  be  the  world's  most  dynamic  and  powenul  re- 
gion in  the  21st  century.  Therefore,  the  United  States  must  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tant player  in  regional  security  activities. 

American  military  strength  and  commitment  to  Northeast  Asia  helps  promote  the 
region's  notable  economic  growth.  A  credible  forward-deployed  military  presence  pro- 
vides for  the  peace  and  stability  essential  to  the  formation  and  expansion  of  healthy 
economic  markets  and  democratic  institutions,  while  permitting  us  to  share  in  im- 
portant regional  security  decisions.  Moreover,  our  military  presence  helps  to  deter 
a  war  that  could  destroy  the  viability  of  the  region  as  a  major  market  for  American 
products  and  services.  Since  successfully  stopping  Communist  aggression  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula in  the  early  1950s,  we  have  maintained  a  strong  defensive  military  posture 
in  the  ROK  to  prevent  a  renewed  military  attack  from  I^rth  Korea  (NK).  Combined 
Forces  Command  (CFC),  United  Nations  Command  (UNC)  and  United  States  Forces 
Korea  (USFK)  constitute  a  strong'  military  force — a  combined  defensive  force  charac- 
terized by  readiness,  professionalism,  discipline  and  vigilance.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  our  security  relationship  with  the  ROK,  which  has  successfully  served 
both  nation's  vital  national  interests  for  over  40  years,  is  still  actively  focused  on 
clear  mutual  security  objectives:  deterring  the  outbreak  of  war  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula and  not  allowing  NK  to  intimidate  its  progressive  neighbors  in  Northeast  Asia. 
However,  if  deterrence  should  ever  fail,  ROK  and  U.S.  forces  are  ready  and  able  to 
defeat  NK  aggression  and  achieve  favorable  war  termination  objectives. 

North  Korea  still  poses  a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. North  Korean  military  forces  are  organized  and  deployed  to  accomplish 
their  long-standing  strategic  objective  of  reunifying  the  Peninsula  under  NK  rule. 
Regrettably,  NK  remains  an  isolated,  overly  distrustful  state  that  has  demonstrated 
in  the  past  that  it  is  prepared  to  attempt  to  use  military  power  to  intimidate  its 
peaceful  neighbors.  The  dramatic  changes  sweeping  the  world  over  the  past  few 
years  have  ckprived  NK  of  most  of  its  former  allies,  weakened  its  economy,  and  dis- 
credited its  ideology.  North  Korea  is  now  run  by  a  failing  communist  regime  that 
is  in  a  period  of  hazardous  uncertainty  as  it  faces  a  complex  dilemma:  its  ailing 
economy  is  headed  for  collapse  if  it  does  not  accept  significant  reform  and  opening 
to  the  outside  world,  but  such  change  may  ultimately  spell  doom  to  a  regime  based 
upon  a  closed,  tightly  controlled  society.  Although  NK  has  stated  that  it  prefers  re- 
unification, its  actions  indicate  that  it  intends  to  possess  a  viable  military  option 
in  case  it  cannot  negotiate  reunification  on  what  it  considers  acceptable  terms.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  keep  the  ROK-U.S.  bilateral  relationship  strong  and  prepared 
for  any  eventuality. 

The  security  situation  in  Korea  remains  quietly  tense  and  dangerous.  The  build- 
up and  forward  deployment  of  NK  conventional  military  forces  along  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  (DMZ)  continues  despite  notable  recent  events:  the  sudden  death  of 
NK's  long-time  dictator  Kim  Il-Sung,  the  dynastic  succession  of  Kim  Jong-Il,  and  the 
Agreed  Nuclear  Framework  reached  between  NK  and  the  United  States.  North 
Korea  still  masks  most  of  its  internal  activities  from  outside  observation.  However, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  NK  continues  to  promote  military  strength  over 
basic  economic,  political  and  social  development.  As  a  result,  UK  remains  one  of  the 
most  militarized  countries  in  the  world. 

The  North  has  heavily  fortified  the  DMZ  and  deployed  the  majority  of  its  active 
ground  forces  within  close  striking  distance  of  the  ROK  capital  of  Seoul.  Despite  a 
deteriorating  economy  and  severalyears  of  poor  harvests,  NK  still  continues  to  pro- 
tect and  give  the  highest  priority  to  its  military.  In  addition  to  an  expensive  quest 
for  nuclear  weapons,  NK  stubbornly  expends  its  dwindling  national  resources  to 
mechanize  its  ground  forces,  expand  its  artillery  formations,  enhance  the  world's 
largest  special  operations  force,  and  enlarge  its  ballistic  missile  arsenal.  This  mas- 
sive, forward  deployed  force  goes  well  beyond  legitimate  defensive  needs.  Moreover, 
NK  has  continued  over  the  past  two  decades  to  assume  a  hostile  offensive  posture 
toward  the  ROK  by  gradually  shifting  military  forces  south.  Forward-deployed  NK 
forces  have  gradually  increased  from  about  40  percent  of  active  duty  combat  forces 
around  65  percent. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  a  ROK-U.S.  combined  defense  team  stands  ready  to  success- 
fully counter  any  offensive  military  or  terrorist  action  by  North  Korea.  A  close  secu- 
rity relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  nOK  proved  essential  to  the 
overall  defense  effort  during  increased  tensions  last  summer  and  it  remains  the 
central  focus  of  Korea's  deterrence  posture.  Our  complex  security  environment  de- 
mands mutual  understanding  and  frequent,  in-depth  consultations  between  the 
ROK  and  U.S.  military  and  government  staffs  on  the  Peninsula.  We  continue  to 
work  very  hard  at  all  levels  to  build  upon  a  record  of  close  personal  and  professional 
relationships  that  are  key  to  making  the  defense  system  work  effectively.  These  re- 
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lationships  serve  as  the  linchpin  between  the  defense  estabhshments  and  executive 
agencies  of  our  two  separate  nations.  The  recent  security  crisis  illustrated  once 
again  the  importance  oi  maintaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  support  actions 
each  nation  must  accomplish.  We  reconfirmed  a  number  of  substantial  security  rela- 
tions' imperatives:  political  and  economic  events  must  move  forward  in  close  concert 
with  military  planning  activities;  advance  warning  and  substantial  prior  planning 
is  invaluable  when  coordinating  a  military  reinforcement  of  the  Korean  Peninsula; 
and  close  relationships  amongst  senior  ROK  and  U.S.  military  officers  and  with  the 
civilian  leadership  are  needed  to  "grease  the  wheels"  of  a  complex  and  slow  moving 
securitv  apparatus. 

North  Korea's  strategy  continues  to  focus  on  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  obtain  two  of  their  long  standing  goals: 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and  an  end  to  the  ROK-U.S.  security  alliance.  Until 
NK  completes  a  wide-range  of  substantial  political,  economic  and  military  con- 
fidence-building measures,  and  quits  its  conirontational  posture  toward  the  ROK, 
the  ROK-U.S.  alliance  must  remain  highly  energized  and  clearly  focused  on  the 
North's  potent  military  capability. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  ROK  continues  to  be  a  superb  military  ally.  The 
ROK  fields  a  large,  well-trained,  relatively  well-equipped,  and  professionally-led 
military  force  and  steadily  invests  significant  sums  to  Increase  its  overall  war-nrfit- 
ing  capability.  An  active  and  strong  combined  ROK-U.S.  defense  team  is  focusea  on 
the  NK  threat  and  working  closely  on  improvement  in  defense  plans  and 
warfighting  strategy,  tactics,  and  support  proced!ures.  The  morale  and  spirit  of  ROK 
and  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  remain  hign,  and  the  joint  and  combined  military  planning 
staffs  have  elTective  working  relationships.  ROK  force  improvement  plans  also  con- 
tinue at  a  steady  pace.  The  ROK  is  modernizing  and  improving  its  forces  with  the 
addition  of  more  powerful  and  mobile  tanks,  long-range  and  self-propelled  artillery, 
multiple  rocket  launchers,  armored  personnel  carriers,  advanced  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters and  coastal  defense  ships.  ROK  ground  force  capabilities  continue  to  im- 
prove with  the  formation  of  more  mechanized  and  armorea  units,  and  all  ROK  mili- 
tary services  continue  to  conduct  more  combat-driven  training  and  exercise  sce- 
narios. 

Republic  of  Korea  defense  spending  remains  substantial.  Defense  spending  over 
the  past  5  years  has  represented  between  22  percent  and  26.3  percent  of  the  ROK 
national  budget  or  between  3.3  percent  to  3.8  percent  of  ROK  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  (U.S.  Embassy  figures).  Historically,  the  ROK  has  ranked  near  the  top  of  all 
U.S.  allies  in  its  share  of  GNP  allocated  to  defense.  The  ROK  defense  budget  is 
growing  due  to  an  expanding  economy  and  future  defense  budgets  will  most  likely 
outpace  inflation.  The  ROK  nas  also  nabitually  devoted  a  significant  portion  of  its 
population  to  defense  with  universal  conscription  and  a  strong  reserve  training  pro- 
gram. The  ROK  has  more  than  650,000  personnel  in  uniform  (roughly  one-third  of 
U.S.  levels,  with  a  population  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  United  States)  and  has  re- 
serve forces  much  larger  than  our  own.  The  ROK  also  buys  a  considerable  amount 
of  U.S.  weapon  systems  and  spare  parts — over  $3.5  billion  in  the  past  5  years  or 
about  83  percent  of  all  foreign  military  spending  by  the  ROK.  Although  the  ROK 
military  budget  totals  $12.6  billion  for  calendar  year  1994,  we  must  remember  that 
ROK  GNP  measures  only  $360  billion,  only  slightly  more  than  the  U.S.  defense 
budget. 

Republic  of  Korea  cost  sharing  contributions  are  impressive.  The  ROK  continues 
to  rank  near  the  top  of  all  U.S.  allies  in  regards  to  overall  cost  sharing  support.  The 
ROK  has  made  substantial  progress  in  assuming  a  greater  portion  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  maintaining  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  The  ROK  recently  pledged  $300  mil- 
lion in  direct  cost  sharing  support  or  close  to  one-third  of  USFKs  stationing  costs 
for  1995.  This  vital  support  is  applied  to  construction,  logistics,  and  local  national 
labor  requirements.  The  ROK  also  provides  a  substantial  amount  of  indirect  support 
through  tax  exemptions,  the  provision  of  rent-free  land  and  facilities,  and  reauced 
rates  for  utilities.  A  conservative  estimate  of  ROK  indirect  support  would  place  its 
value  at  over  $1  billion.  The  overall  level  of  ROK  cost  sharing  support  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  years  and  we  are  working  to  reach  an  agreement  this  year  that 
will  provide  for  an  even  greater  contribution  in  the  future. 

Total  ROK  Direct  Cost  Sharing  Support 

1989,  $45M;  1990,  $70M;  1991,  $150M;  1992,  $180M;  1993,  $220M;  1994,  $260M; 
1995,  $300M. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  NK,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  major 
U.S.-funded  construction  programs  for  facilities  and  infrastructure  in  Korea.  Morale 
and  readiness  are  both  negatively  impacted  when  military  personnel  have  to  live  in 
inadequate  housing,  eat  in  substanaard  dining  facilities  and  work  on  expensive 
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equipment  in  temporary  facilities.  Unfortunately,  over  a  third  of  USFK  facilities  are 
over  25  years  old  and  our  infrastructure  has  deteriorated  and  is  subject  to  failure. 
The  ROK  has  done  a  great  deal  to  assist  us  in  this  vital  area,  but  additional  U.S. 
funding  is  needed  to  maintain  morale  and  readiness.  This  is  especially  true  given 
the  fact  that  approximately  50  percent  of  American  forces  in  Korea  have  inadequate 
living,  dining  and  work  facilities.  The  U.S.  military  construction  funds  we  received 
in  fiscal  year  1995  were  greatly  appreciated  and  put  to  immediate  use  on  an  array 
of  badly  needed  projects.  Continued  U.S.  military  construction  funding  is  a  prudent 
investment  in  our  readiness,  our  military  personnel  and  our  overall  security  com- 
mitment to  the  ROK.  Funds  for  Patriot  and  Apache  fielding  in  fiscal  year  1995  were 
also  appreciated.  Full  support  for  our  operating  accounts,  including  OPTEMPO  and 
facilities/barracks  maintenance  and  repair,  is  also  essential. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  is  still  troubled  by  many  serious  security  problems,  but  an 
opening  now  exists  for  NK  to  set  aside  its  isolationism,  take  concrete  steps  to  reduce 
regional  tensions,  and  eventually  join  the  community  of  nations.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  quick  or  easy  fix  to  the  substantial  security  issues  that  divide  us.  How- 
ever, NK  does  have  another  opportunity  to  restart  dialogue  with  the  ROK  and  to 
undertake  some  meaningful  confidence-building  measures  to  help  reduce  tensions. 
Implementation  of  the  Agreed  Framework  is  a  long  process  with  a  number  of  critical 
milestones.  It  is  not  based  on  trust,  and  we  will  continue  to  monitor  closely  North 
Korean  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreed  Framework.  If  NK  abandons  its 
commitments,  the  world  should  consider  appropriate  measures  to  reverse  NK  non- 
compliance, including  the  possibility  of  sanctions. 

While  carefully  measured  diplomatic  and  commercial  initiatives  are  pursued  in 
the  region,  military  strength  and  vigilance  are  vital  prerequisites.  The  stakes  are 
just  too  high  to  risk  doing  otherwise.  Although  we  would  certainly  prevail  during 
any  war  in  the  region,  the  price  in  human  lives  and  monetary  costs  would  be  stag- 
gering. That  is  why  we  must  carefully  weigh  and  fully  appreciate  the  grim  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  or  conventional  conflict  in  the  region — enormous  death  and  de- 
struction, the  wreckage  of  a  vibrant  economy,  floods  of  refugees,  and  huge  recon- 
struction costs.  The  cost  of  deterrence  through  strength  and  vigilance  is  a  great  bar- 
gain by  comparison. 

The  foundation  is  laid  for  careful  optimism  about  the  future  in  Northeast  Asia. 
However,  a  variety  of  complex,  long-standing  security  issues  still  remain.  A  good 
plan  of  action  is  being  implemented  to  deal  with  these  issues,  one  that  emphasizes 
engagement  and  deterrence.  Our  goal  is  peace  band  stability  in  the  region.  The  key 
to  reducing  tensions  and  building  mutual  trust  and  understanding  is  dialogue  cou- 
pled with  positive  action.  We  certainly  hope  that  NK  will  live  up  to  its  obligations 
and  that  diplomatic  and  economic  initiatives  succeed,  but  our  hope  must  also  be  cou- 
pled with  a  determined  resolve  to  watch,  verity  and  place  more  value  on  NK  action 
than  rhetoric. 

The  ROK-U.S.  security  relationship,  one  of  our  oldest  policy  cornerstones  in  Asia, 
remains  vitally  important.  Regardless  of  what  relationship  might  evolve  between 
Washington  and  Pyongyang  in  the  near  future,  the  United  States  must  remain  fully 
committed  to  this  mutually  beneficial  alliance.  Thankfully,  the  ROK-U.S.  security 
alliance  remains  stronger  and  more  capable  than  ever  during  these  fluid  and  uncer- 
tain times. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  General  McCaffrey. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  BARRY  R-  McCAFFREY,  USA, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

General  McCaffrey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee.  I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  security  environment  of  the  Americas  and  to  brief- 
ly describe  how  SOUTHCOM  supports  U.S.  interests  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

We  have  submitted  a  written  statement  which  I  commend  to 
your  attention.  I  appreciate  that  opportunity.  It  is  unclassified. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  make  some  very  brief  and  informal  re- 
marks. 

There  are  really  two  things  that  I  would  share  with  you.  First 
of  all,  our  belief  is  that  shared  aspirations  and  geography  tie  our 
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future  to  Latin  America.  Second,  I  would  like  quickly  to  describe 
to  you  how  SOUTHCOM  supports  U.S.  interests  in  this  region. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  though,  make  the  comment  that  the  policy  team 
that  I  work  with  here  in  the  Washington  arena  is  a  very  sound  and 
capable  one  with  very  talented  men  and  women.  Of  course.  Dr. 
Perry  and  the  Chairman  are  the  principal  people  I  deal  with.  But, 
in  Defense,  former  Ambassador  Mariluci  Jaramio  is  my  principal 
point  of  contact;  Alan  Holmes  in  SOLIC;  Brian  Sheridan  in  Drug 
Enforcement;  and  then  the  ARA  team  at  State,  Alec  Watson  and 
others;  Dick  Clark  in  the  White  House;  and,  most  specifically,  our 
ambassadors  throughout  the  region.  The  19  that  I  deal  with  are  a 
very  talented  gn'oup  of  people  who  are,  really,  the  policy  team  that 
shape  what  we  think. 

If  I  may  quote  from  President  Clinton,  to  underscore  our  central 
theme  in  SOUTHCOM — I  quote  from  his  remarks  at  the  Summit 
of  the  Americas,  which  was  perhaps  the  watershed  event  that  may, 
indeed,  shape  the  next  decade  or  so  that  we  face — "We  are  bound 
together  by  geography,  by  history,  by  culture,  but,  most  important, 
now  by  shared  values:  a  ferocious  devotion  to  freedom,  democracy, 
social  justice,  and  determination  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

As  we  look  at  the  United  States  and  its  role  in  the  Hemisphere, 
we  are  now  the  fifth  largest  Spanish  speaking  Nation  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  Spanish  speakers  in  the  United  States  increased  by 
some  50  percent  during  the  1980s,  to  some  22  million,  and  we  are 
projected  to  increase  to  some  40  million  by  the  year  2005. 

In  addition,  and  I  know  I  speak  to  a  group  that  already  under- 
stands this,  we  are  looking  at  a  Hemisphere  that  is  very  heavily 
affected  by  common  transnational/regional  problems.  Certainly  in 
the  first  case,  political-economic  failures  anywhere  in  the  region 
transcend  national  boundaries.  Whether  these  problems  be  political 
crises  in  Cuba  and  Haiti,  or  an  economic  crisis  in  Mexico,  any  of 
them  affect  us  and  all  of  our  neighbors.  Most  importantly,  in  the 
short  run,  in  the  past  year — and  we  can  discuss  this — they  have  af- 
fected the  migration  of  American  peoples  among  Nations. 

Second  is  tne  drug  situation,  and  I  will  briefly  comment  on  that 
more  later  on  in  my  opening  remarks.  Drugs  and  narco-trafifickers 
remain  the  major  threat  to  Latin  American  democratic  institutions 
and  to  our  neighbors.  The  murder  rate  in  Colombia  is  ten  times 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Drugs  cost  the  United  States  itself  some  $66  billion  a  year  and 
more  tnan  10,000  dead.  So  I  would  underscore  that  to  your  atten- 
tion as  a  U.S.  national  security  interest. 

The  Southern  Command,  as  a  Headquarters,  supports  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  four  ways.  First  is  by  assisting  in  developing  regional,  coop- 
erative security.  Second,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  think 
we  can  assist  in  encouraging  appropriate  military  roles  and  mis- 
sions for  our  Latin  American  allies'  Armed  Forces.  Third,  we  sup- 
port President  Clinton's  Counter-Drug  Strategy,  the  PDD-14.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  now  in  the  process  of  restructuring  SOUTHCOM  dur- 
ing the  drawdown  in  Pslnama  so  that  we  can  continue  engagement 
in  the  Americas  into  the  next  century. 

If  I  may  quickly  comnpent  on  these  four  purposes,  first  on  build- 
ing regional  cooperative!  security,  we  are  aware,  as  are  all  of  you 
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in  this  room,  that  security  concerns  in  conflict  anywhere  in  Latin 
American  can  interrupt  our  own  forward  momentum  toward  inte- 
gration. 

In  the  current  Ecuador  and  Peru  border  conflict  two  allies,  two 
Andean  Pact  member  Nations  are  today  fighting  a  conflict  at  a  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  their  strained  budgets.  More  importantly 
to  us  is  the  potential  impact  both  on  our  own  counter-drug  oper- 
ations and  on  economic  and  political  integration. 

As  we  look  toward  the  future,  we  are  hoping  that  an  integration 
model  that  may  be  more  akin  to  the  Partnership  for  Peace  in  Eu- 
rope than  for  NATO  may  be  a  useful  model. 

Secretary  Perry  is  looking  at  a  follow-on  defense  ministerial  con- 
ference, perhaps  this  summer,  which  might  be  an  integral  part  of 
this  implementation  process  after  the  summit. 

Second,  let  me  just  talk  to  the  subject  of  encouraging  appropriate 
military  roles  and  missions. 

We  are  convinced  that  SOUTHCOM  can  play  a  useful  role  in  de- 
scribing a  system  in  which  military  forces  are  supportive  of  civilian 
control,  are  respectful  of  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  and  are 
structured  by  appropriate  military  forces — that  their  force  struc- 
ture suits  their  own  national  purpose. 

We  have  some  tremendous  examples  in  the  Latin  American 
arena.  Certainly  Argentine  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Lieutenant  General 
Balsa  and  Brazilian  Armed  Forces  Minister  Leonel  are  the  kind  of 
visionary,  forward  looking  leadership  that  we  hope  to  pattern  our 
own  activities  in  consonance  with. 

We  also  see  a  tremendous  involvement  throughout  the  Latin 
American  Armed  Forces  now  in  peacekeeping  operations,  and  a 
similar  restraint  on  defense  spending,  both  of  which  we  would 
argue  are  good  signals.  Latin  American  countries  are  involved  in 
some  13  of  the  17  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  and  7  of  these 
Latin  American  allies  are  part  of  the  multinational  force  in  Haiti. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  Latin  American  defense  expenditures, 
as  a  percent  of  GDP,  are  lower  than  any  other  region  in  the  world. 

Our  own  tools  for  trying  to  promote  these  appropriate  military 
roles  and  missions  are  principally  through  foreign  military  inter- 
action. We  use  the  full  range  of  security  assistance  programs  in 
this  area. 

I  would  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  value  of  IMET  and  ex- 
panded IMET  funding  in  training  both  foreign  military  and  civilian 
defense  personnel.  It  is  my  own  view  that  there  is  no  bigger  pro- 
gram, no  bigger  leverage  that  we  gain  in  the  Americas  than 
through  these  two  programs. 

Unfortunately,  all  categories  of  security  assistance  have  declined 
in  the  past  few  years  from  more  than  $1.3  billion  to  less  than  $50 
million — a  96  percent  cut  in  these  budget  activities. 

Turning  briefly  to  PDD-14,  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy, 
in  our  judgment,  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  overall  strategy  is  bal- 
anced, well  thought  out  in  a  sound  way  to  tackle  both  the  supply 
and  demand  sides  of  the  problem.  We  do  have  pretty  solid  national 
leadership,  provided  by  Dr.  Brown,  Ambassador  Bob  Grelbard,  Tom 
Constantine  over  at  DEA,  a  very  aggressive  and  experienced  police 
officer,  Admiral  Bob  Kramik,  and  Brian  Sheridan  over  at  Defense. 
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Our  role  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  of  course,  is  support.  We  are 
not  the  lead  agency  in  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  war  on  drugs. 
However,  we  join  our  other  U.S.  agency  alHes  in  being  committed 
to  supporting  the  source  country  strategy. 

SOUTHCOM's  efforts  in  the  source  countries  have  been  superb, 
well  organized,  and  dedicated.  And  yet,  I  can  say  categorically  they 
have  not  had  a  significant  effect  on  either  the  availability  or  the 
price  of  cocaine  on  U.S.  streets.  As  long  as  there  is  a  steady  de- 
mand for  drugs  and  enormous  profit  margins  to  be  made,  then 
these  ruthless  drug  cartels  will  use  their  technology,  firepower,  and 
money  to  feed  the  demand. 

To  give  you  an  example,  the  value  of  a  kilo  of  cocaine  on  the 
streets  of  America  is  200  times  the  cost  of  the  leaves  that  make  it 
up.  Coca  cultivation  is  up  20  percent  in  the  last  2  years  in  Colom- 
bia. Then,  finally,  leaf  seizures  are  really  only  symbolic.  They  affect 
less  than  1  percent,  as  an  example,  of  the  illegal  crop  in  Bolivia, 
despite  U.S.  assistance  with  eradication  efforts. 

It  is  our  belief,  having  had  some  pretty  extensive  and  sound 
strategy  sessions  in  the  last  several  months  here  in  Washington 
among  the  drug  policy  community  that  we  are  committed  to  devel- 
oping a  regional  strategy  instead  of  a  country-by-country  approach. 

Finally,  we  know  that  we  have  to  come  up  with  some  operational 
concept  that  links  the  tactical  programs  that  we  have  designed. 

One  final  comment,  if  I  may,  on  SOUTHCOM  itself  We  are  com- 
mitted to  restructuring  our  own  efforts  to  continue  peacetime  en- 
gagement in  the  Americas  beyond  the  year  2000.  We  believe  the 
military  instrument  of  national  power  is  an  essential  contribution 
to  U.S.  national  security  interests  and  to  support  of  our  allies. 

We  are  the  smallest  of  the  Unified  Headquarters.  Some  700  tal- 
ented women  and  men  are  focused  on  the  Americas  and  they  are 
aware  of  the  military,  political,  and  economic  factors  at  work  in  the 
Hemisphere. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  sort  out  how  to  position  these 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  elements  as  we  continue  the  withdrawal  from 
Panama.  I  have  provided  a  study  and  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  where  we  might  move  SOUTHCOM  Head- 
quarters, and  he  is  involved  in  applying  broader  criteria  to  that 
study  to  determine  how  we  can  be  best  positioned  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

I  would  remind  all  of  us  that  our  treaty  completion  date,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1999,  is  nearly  on  us.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  working 
with  his  colleagues  on  how  we  can  make  the  required  decisions. 

I  told  the  Government  of  Panama  that,  in  essence,  they  are  in 
an  emergency  situation.  They  had  a  15  year  period  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  Noriega  regime  and  other  problems,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  democracy  by  the  Endara  administration,  they  must  now 
accept  in  the  next  5  years  5,000  buildings  and  77,000  acres.  In  the 
last  5  years,  we  have  reverted  500  buildings.  So  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  facing  us  in  Panama. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  thank  you.  Senators,  for  your  support  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  SOUTHCOM  throughout  the  year.  We  are  a 
region  which  makes  enormous  use  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  elements,  both  National  Guard  and  Reserve — Air 
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Force,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines.  Some  80,000  reservists  came  to 
Latin  America  in  the  past  3  years. 

In  1994,  we  had  over  3,800  deployments  and  55,000  troops,  43 
percent  of  which  were  reservists. 

As  we  look  out  toward  the  future  with  a  diminishing  force  struc- 
ture, in  1996  we  will  carry  out  only  60  percent  of  the  number  of 
deployments  that  we  did  in  fiscal  year  1994.  This  is  appropriate 
given  the  drawdown  and  our  current  strategies. 

We  also  do  our  work  on  a  reasonably  small  budget.  The 
SOUTHCOM  Headquarters  provides  command  and  control  to  U.S. 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in  a  region  that  is  a  sixth  of  the  world's 
land  mass,  and  we  do  it  with  about  0.5  percent  of  DOD's  funds. 

If  I  may  underscore  to  you,  however,  the  thing  of  which  we  are 
most  proud  and  most  aware,  our  greatest  strength  in  the  region — 
the  tool  that  we  use  most  effectively — is  the  men  and  women  that 
wear  our  uniforms.  Both  Active  duty  and  reservists  personify  our 
values  and  their  actions  throughout  the  past  year  have  been  enor- 
mously commendable. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  explain  SOUTHCOM's  roles  and  I  look  forward  to  answering 
your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  General  McCaffrey  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Barry  R.  McCaffrey,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 

Southern  Command 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear 
before  you  to  discuss  the  United  States  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM).  When 
I  appeared  before  this  committee  last  March,  I  had  been  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  SOUTHCOM  for  about  2  weeks.  I  offered  preliminary  views  of  Latin  America  and 
of  SOUTHCOM  and  its  activities.  I  told  you  I  would  provide  a  more  in  depth  report 
upon  completion  of  a  comprehensive  assessment. 

During  this  past  year  I  traveled  extensively  through  Latin  America.  I  consulted 
with  our  U.S.  Ambassadors  and  with  Latin  American  political  and  military  leaders 
to  learn  their  objectives  and  concerns.  Wherever  I  went  I  found  that  interaction  with 
our  U.S.  military  is  sought  after  and  valued.  I  have  also  woriced  closely  with  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  in  the  region  to  determine  how  SOUTHCOM  can  best 
support  them.  Today  I  will  provide  the  assessment  I  promised  last  year,  describe 
SOUTHCOM's  organization,  and  explain  how  SOUTHCOM  supports  U.S.  interests 
in  the  region. 

•   SOUTHCOM's  Focus 

This  past  year  SOUTHCOM  has  focused  its  efforts  in  four  major  areas.  The  first 
is  assisting  to  build  regional  cooperative  security  measures  in  order  to  reduce  inter- 
state and  regional  tensions.  Our  second  area  of  emphasis  has  been  encouraging 
Latin  American  militaries  to  consider  roles  appropriate  to  their  national  require- 
ments, roles  that  are  supportive  of  civilian  control  and  respectful  of  human  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law.  Third,  we  have  actively  supported  the  national  Drug  Control 
Strategy.  Finally,  we  have  been  structuring  SOUTHCOM  so  wis  can  remain  engaged 
with  the  Americas  throughout  the  next  century. 
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II.  IMPRESSIONS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


Another  Perspective  of  the  Americas 
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•  Diversity  of  the  Americas 

The  term  "Latin  America"  is  deceiving.  The  vast  region  to  our  south  includes  33 
nations  with  histories  and  cultural  heritage  that  are  in  many  cases  as  dissimilar 
as  those  of  the  countries  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Urals.  Four  principal 
languages  (French,  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish)  are  spoken.  The  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  recognizes  seven  ofTicial  languages,  and  numerous  indige- 
nous languages  are  still  used.  As  we  move  toward  greater  hemispheric  integration, 
we  must  understand  this  diversity  and  draw  from  its  strengths.  It's  worth  noting 
that  increasing  hemispheric  interdependence  means  that  events  such  as  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  or  an  outbreak  of  violence  are  felt  throughout  the  region. 

•  1994:  A  Momentous  Year  for  the  Americas 

U.S. -Latin  American  relations  have  been  punctuated  this  past  year  by  major 
events.  The  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  Summit  of  the  Americas.  In  addition,  we 
witnessed  the  hemispheric  condemnation  of  the  dictatorial  regime  in  Haiti  and  the 
subsequent  reinstallment  of  the  legitimate,  democratic  government.  Last  summer 
we  saw  the  exodus  of  migrants,  first  from  Haiti,  then  from  Cuba.  The  over  30,000 
Cubans  who  took  to  the  sea  in  rails  before  U.S.  negotiations  stemmed  the  tide  are 
suggestive  of  the  potential  human  tragedy  that  will  accompany  the  implosion  of  the 
tottering  Castro  Regime.  Most  recently,  Mexico's  financial  problems  have  raised  con- 
cerns about  Latin  America's  economic  health. 

•  The  Summit  of  the  Americas 

In  December,  President  Clinton  and  33  other  democratically  elected  heads  of  state 
met  in  Miami  to  celebrate  the  emergence  of  political  freedom  and  economic  prosper- 
ity in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  reaffirmed  a  shared  commitment  to  democ- 
racy, respect  for  human  rights,  market  economics,  and  free  trade.  Finally  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  process  that  will  accelerate  the  economic  transformation  of 
the  region  and  the  creation  of  a  hemisphere-wide  free  trade  zone. 
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Latin  America's  Future  is  Positive 

•  Democracy  is  taking  hold 

•  Sustained  economic  expansion  is  the  norm 

-  Foreign  direct  investment  has  doubled  since 
1990 

-  Worldvrtde  trade  has  grown  at  8.5%  annually 
since  1985 

-  World  Bank  projects  GDP  growth  of  about  4% 
annually  through  1999 

•  Increasing  trade  results  in  more  prosperity 
for  aU 

-  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  increased  from 
S30  billion  to  S79  billion  between  1985  and  1993 

-  Creating  about  900,000  new  U.S.  jobs  since  1985 


•  Upbeat  Economic  News 

The  upbeat  economic  news  coming  from  the  Americas  was  in  many  ways  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  Summit.  Market  principles  are  prevailing  and  open  trade  re- 
gimes are  being  adopted.  Inflation  has  been  slashed  to  l/30th  of  the  rate  of  just  5 
years  ago.  Inemcient  public  sectors  are  being  privatized.  Growing  investor  con- 
fldence  in  the  region  was  reflected  by  the  surging  Brazilian  and  Chilean  stock  mar- 
kets— the  two  top  performing  markets  in  the  world  in  1994 — ^until  caution  set  in 
after  the  Mexican  Peso  devaluation.  As  a  consequence  of  this  economic  trans- 
formation, U.S.  exports  to  the  region  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  8  years, 
creating  some  900,000  quality  jobs  for  U.S.  citizens.  Presently  we  trade  more  with 
Brazil  than  with  China  and  more  with  Venezuela  than  with  Russia.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  our  trade  with  the  region  is  projected  to  exceed  that  with  Western 
Europe. 

•  A  Political  Transformation 

The  story  of  Latin  American  political  transformation  is  as  familiar  as  the  positive 
economic  reports.  Only  Cuba  lacks  a  representative  form  of  government  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. There  is  increasing  stability  and  peace  in  Central  America.  The  war  in  El 
Salvador  is  over,  as  is  the  Nicaraguan  conflict.  While  the  Guatemalan  insurgency 
continues,  there  is  increasing  confidence  that  a  U.N.  sponsored  peace  process  may 
resolve  this  dreadful  34-year  war.  Peru  has  also  made  significant  progress  in  resolv- 
ing its  decade-long  nightmare  with  the  Sendero  Luminoso  and  other  anarchist 
insurgencies. 

The  Hemisphere  is  increasingly  characterized  by  democratic  governments  seeking 
to  build  inclusive  societies  and  competitive  economies.  The  military  forces  of  Latin 
America  are  also  contributing  to  this  process  by  supporting  civilian  authority  and 
the  rule  of  law.  Human  rights  are  accorded  more  respect.  There  is  optimism  that 
these  gains  will  not  be  easily  reversed.  Simon  Bolivar^s  170-year-old  dream  is  still 
alive. 

•  Other  Positive  Trends 

Last  week  you  heard  General  John  Shalikashvili,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  speak  to  the  uncertainties  that  accompany  the  process  of  forging  a 
new  post-Cold  War  order.  If  you  recall,  he  quoted  a  member  of  Congress  who  asked 
"And  just  how  many  tanks  does  uncertainty  have?"  If  that  question  were  asked 
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about  Latin  America,  the  answer  would  be  that  it  has  "fewer  tanks"  than  any  other 
region  of  the  world.  On  our  southern  flank,  there  is  no  regional  aggressor  seeking 
military  hegemony,  no  specter  of  a  regional  arras  race,  nor  the  grave  danger  of  the 
development  and  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Our  neighbors  are 
allies  who,  in  general,  share  similar  values. 

•  Some  Continuing  Problems 

Nevertheless,  there  are  real  problems  in  the  Americas.  Widespread  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequalities  are  exploited  by  insurgents,  narco-traffickers,  and  highly  armed 
bands  of  criminals.  Latin  America  also  has  the  world's  most  skewed  income  distribu- 
tion. The  benefits  of  the  recent  economic  turnaround  infrequently  trickle  down  to 
the  poor.  These  problems  can  be  catalysts  for  significant  migration,  both  internal 
and  international. 

•  Hemispheric  Security  Concerns  Can  Derail  Integration 

Lingering  security  concerns  can  derail  the  process  of  hemispheric  integration.  The 
flare  up  of  the  long-standing  border  dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  shows  how 
enormous  progress  can  be  jeopardized  by  historical  enmity,  mutual  suspicion,  and 
lack  of  cooperation.  The  ensuing  rapid  mobilization  by  both  countries  suggests  they 
had  anticipated  a  repeat  of  the  confiicts  of  1941  and  1981  which  both  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  casualties. 

Such  deep  seated  sovereignty  issues  are  hard  to  resolve  and  they  contain  the 
seeds  of  future  conflict.  Disputes  of  varying  intensity  have  tinged  inter-state  rela- 
tions, from  the  Argentinean-Chilean  border  disagreements  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  to 
the  1969  "Soccer  War"  between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  The  prevalent  view 
within  the  Beltway  that  Latin  American  nations  face  no  conventional  threats  is 
wrong.  If  you  don't  understand  this  aspect  of  regional  tension,  then  you  can't  under- 
stand the  forces  at  work  in  Latin  America  or  the  concerns  of  its  defense  planners. 
These  insecurities  make  the  development  of  cooperative  security  arrangements  and 
other  confidence  building  measures  all  the  more  relevant. 

•  The  Drug  Industry  is  Entrenched 

Drug  production  and  trafficking  continue  to  be  the  major  regional  problems  which 
affect  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  In  Colombia  for  example,  the  murder  rate  is 
nearly  10  times  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  deaths  are 
directly  related  to  narco-guerrilla  activity.  Cultivation  of  coca  in  Colombia  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  20  percent  in  the  past  2  years.  In  Bolivia,  cultivation  has  also 
increased  to  record  levels  despite  U.S.  funded  eradication  programs.  In  1993,  coca 
leaf  seizures  in  Bolivia  were  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  illegally  harvested  crop. 
This  is  a  reality  we  must  deal  with.  This  problem  is  compounded  by  an  increase 
in  opium  cultivation  and  heroin  trafficking. 

•  Why  We  Must  Remain  Engaged  in  the  Americas 

When  we  compare  the  positive  trends  in  the  Americas  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
rest  of  the  World,  it's  clear  the  United  States  should  remain  engaged  in  this  region 
to  cement  these  gains  and  continue  to  support  our  national  security  interests.  We 
can  do  this  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  U.S.  Government  can  support  regional  cooper- 
ative security  arrangements  that  reduce  tensions  and  mutual  suspicions.  We  can 
also  assist  Latin  American  armed  forces  as  they  develop  roles  and  missions  appro- 
priate to  their  new  circumstances.  We  can  help  them  devise  military  doctrines  to 
guide  them  in  multinational  peacekeeping  operations  or  in  cooperative  management 
of  border  issues.  Additionally,  we  can  demonstrate  and  support  appropriate  civil- 
military  relations  marked  by  military  subordination  to  constitutional  law  and  elect- 
ed civilian  leadership.  Further,  we  can  promote  respect  for  human  rights  amongst 
the  militaries  of  the  region.  Finally,  SOUTHCOM  can,  as  we  have  increasingly  in 
past  years,  support  U.S.  counterdrug  programs  and  the  efforts  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican allies  in  this  cause. 
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Location  of  SOUTHCOM  Organizations 
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SOUTHCOM  RESPONSIBILITIES 

SOUTHCOM,  with  its  headquarters  at  Quarry  Heights,  Panama,  is  assigned  an 
area  of  responsibility  (AOK)  encompassing  Central  and  South  America. 
SOUTHCOM's  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and  special  operations  forces  work 
throughout  Latin  America  with  inter-agency,  non-governmental,  and  private  vol- 
untary organizations.  CINC  USSOUTHuOM  is  the  principal  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  designing,  coordinating,  and  executing  a  military  strategy  to 
support  U.S.  national  security  objectives  within  the  region. 

•  Recurring  Peacetime  Activities 

Recurring  peacetime  activities  include:  contingency  planning;  execution  of  joint 
and  combined  exercises,  and  security  assistance  programs  and  activities;  support  for 
counterdrug  operations  conducted  by  other  U.S.  Government  and  foreign  govern- 
ment agencies;  assistance  for  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  efforts;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  military-to-military  contacts  and  confidence-building  measures. 

•  Inter-Agency  Nature  of  SOUTHCOM  Activities 

SOUTHCOM  continues  to  build  on  the  strong  relationships  between  the  Com- 
mand, other  U.S.  Government  agencies  operating  in  the  Americas,  and  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors and  their  country  teams  in  each  country.  The  effective  leadership  of  dedi- 
cated public  servants  such  as  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Bob  Gelbard  and  Alec 
Watson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Allen  Holmes,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Mari-Luci  Jaramillo,  and  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  has  helped  SOUTHCOM  integrate  inter-agency  objectives  into  our  plan 
of  action.  Our  Ambassadors  in  the  field,  in  particular  diplomats  such  as  James 
Cheek  in  Argentina,  Jeffrey  Davidow  in  Venezuela,  Gabriel  Guerra-Mondragon  in 
Chile,  Curt  Kamman  in  Bolivia,  Melvin  Levitsky  in  Brazil,  and  Marilyn  McAfee  in 
Guatemala  have  assisted  us  in  understanding  and  supporting  host  nation  perspec- 
tives. 

CLARITY  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

One  of  the  reasons  the  inter-agency  team  works  so  well  in  Latin  America  is  the 
clarity  with  which  U.S.  Government  responsibilities  have  been  assigned  by  the  For- 
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eign  Service  Act  and  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation.  These  complementary  acts 
protect  the  equities  of  both  ambassadors  and  military  area  commanders.  Ambas- 
sadors authorize  military  deployments  in  their  countries  after  being  satisfied  that 
a  contemplated  military  exercise  or  activity  supports  their  objectives.  Military  com- 
manders command  and  employ  the  forces  to  accomplish  assigned  missions.  These 
sound  principles  ensure  unity  of  command  and  the  security  of  our  deployed  military, 
forces,  while  fully  integrating  U.S.  military  operations  with  foreign  policy  objectives. 


SOUTHCOM  Today 
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FORCES  ASSIGNED 

SOUTHCOM  is  a  battalion-sized  headquarters  of  700  men  and  women  of  all  serv- 
ices. It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  unified  commands.  The  headquarters  includes  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of  State,  CIA,  DEA,  DIA,  NSA,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  Customs.  The  Command  and  its  Panama-based  forces  are  withdrawing  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  compliance  with  the  1977  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  We  are  re- 
ducing our  presence  in  Panama  from  10,250  in  1992,  to  7,500  later  this  year.  In 
1998  there  will  be  only  5,600  military  in  Panama — a  total  reduction  of  almost  50 
percent.  All  military  presence  will  be  withdrawn  by  December  31,  1999. 

SOUTHCOM  has  subordinate  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine,  and  Navy  components 
and  a  Special  Operations  Sub-unified  Command.  The  maritime  character  ol  the  re- 
gion— nearly  23,000  miles  of  coast  line  and  major  river  systems  that  are  navigable 
for  thousands  of  miles  by  ocean  going  vessels  is  a  central  strategic  consideration. 
Our  U.S.  naval  services  are  currently  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  Marine  Corps 
planning  cell  at  SOUTHCOM. 

There  are  now  three  subordinate  Joint  Task  Forces  (JTF)  within  SOUTHCOM: 
JTF-Bravo  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras,  which  operates  a  C-5  capable  air  base 
and  supports  regional  confidence  building  activities;  JTF-Panama,  which  coordinates 
all  U.S.  military  operations  and  carries  out  humanitarian  activities  in  Panama;  and 
JTF-Safe  Haven  which  conducts  migrant  operations  in  Panama.  Finally,  there  are 
16  Security  Assistance  Organizations  representing  SOUTHCOM  on  U.S.  country 
teams.  (More  details  on  assigned  forces  are  provided  at  Annex  A.) 

CUBAN  AND  HAITIAN  MIGRANT  OPERATIONS 

Last  September,  Joint  Task  Force-Safe  Haven,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Glen. 
James  Wilson,  erected  four  temporary  migrant  camps  and  associated  support  facili- 
ties in  a  2-week  crash  program.  Each  camp  could  accommodate  2,500  Cuban  mi- 
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B'ants  and  all  were  on  U.S.  controlled  territory  in  Panama.  Also,  Joint  Task  Force- 
istant  Haven,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Louis  D.  Huddleston,  assembled  a  sepa- 
rate 2,500-man  temporary  camp  in  Suriname  to  house  and  care  for  Haitian  mi- 
grants. Both  facilities  were  intended  to  relieve  mounting  pressure  at  Guantanamo 
Bay.  Some  8,677  Cuban  migrants  were  eventually  flown  to  Panama.  Thankfully,  the 
need  for  the  camp  in  Suriname  was  obviated  by  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti  and  the  subsequent  repatriation  of  migrants. 

These  humanitarian  efforts  have  required  intensive  and  sustained  efforts.  More 
than  7,000  U.S.  troops  have  directly  supported  the  camps,  including  4,000  augment- 
ing forces  from  the  United  States.  SOUTHCOM  has  carefully  executed  its  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUities.  Camp  assembly  and  operations  will  cost  about  $50  million,  not  includ- 
ing troop  salaries  and  transportation  costs. 

•  Cuban  Migrants  Riot  in  December 

SOUTHCOM's  initial  assessment  of  the  Cuban  migrant  situation  in  Panama  was 
that  enormous  growing  frustrations  among  migrants  would  eventually  result  in  vio- 
lence. We  expected  they  would  vent  their  frustration  by  demonstrations  or  burning 
the  camps.  However,  Safe  Haven  units  did  not  expect  the  migrants  would  turn  on 
the  U.S.  troops  who  had  been  caring  for  them  and  sharing  their  hardship. 

Approximately  1,500  of  the  8,600  plus  Cubans  in  the  camps  either  participated 
in  the  riots  or  tried  to  escape  from  the  camps.  However,  the  overwhelming  majority 
did  not  participate  in  violent  acts.  Many  cared  for  the  wounded  or  tried  to  prevent 
the  violence  from  escalating.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  responded 
to  these  attacks  with  enormous  discipline  and  restraint,  and  quickly  regained  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  We  are  grateful  that  no  American  or  Cuban  was  killed  or  per- 
manently maimed  during  the  riots.  However,  240  U.S.  troops  and  32  Cubans  were 
injured.  Also,  two  Cubans  who  escaped  subsequently  drowned  while  attempting  to 
swim  across  the  Panama  Canal. 

•  Post-Riot  Camp  Environment 

The  riots  and  the  potential  for  further  violence  prompted  a  request  for  three  addi- 
tional Army  infantry  battalions  and  elements  of  an  Air  Force  security  police  squad- 
ron to  reinforce  the  forces  guarding  the  migrants.  There  has  been  no  more  violence. 
These  migrant  camps  are  now  in  uie  process  of  being  emptied  with  the  majority  of 
the  Cubans  being  returned  to  the  Safe  Haven  at  Guantanamo  Bay  to  join  the  20,569 
Cuban  migrants  already  there. 

IV.  SUPPORTING  US.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

BUILDING  REGIONAL  COOPERATIVE  SECURITY 

Latin  American  military  leaders  have  enormous  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  They  are  impressed  by  the  successes  we  have  demonstrated  in 
Desert  Storm  and  other  recent  military  operations.  They  admire  the  doctrine,  tech- 
nology, training,  and  leadership  that  made  those  successes  possible.  They  recognize 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  held  in  great  prestige  by  the  American  public  and  con- 
tribute in  appropriate  ways  to  the  public  discourse  on  national  defense.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  prepared  to  consider  SOUTHCOM's  ideas  on  promoting  regional 
cooperative  security  and  military-to-military  confidence  building  measures.  The 
SOUTHCOM  exercise  program  is  one  way  in  which  we  use  this  high  standing  to 
advance  such  ideas. 

•  SOUTHCOM  Multinational  Exercises— A  New  Focus 

During  this  past  year,  SOUTHCOM's  exercises  have  shifted  from  bilateral  events 
featuring  conventional  combat  scenarios  to  multi-lateral  exercises  focusing  on  peace- 
keeping, humanitarian  assistance,  operations  against  narco-trallickers,  and  other 
more  appropriate  post-Cold  War  missions.  In  September  for  example,  SOUTHCOM 
conducted  a  combined  exercise  with  forces  from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela 
at  Fort  Chaffee,  Arkansas.  The  exercise  scenario  featured  cooperative  security  oper- 
ations against  narco-guerrillas  operating  in  a  border  region  amongst  civilian  non- 
combatants.  We  also  invited  representatives  of  several  human  rights  organizations, 
members  of  the  international  press,  and  senior  Latin  American  military  officers  to 
observe  and  learn  from  this  exercise  and  each  other. 

•  Peacekeeping  Exercise  in  Puerto  Rico 

In  November,  SOUTHCOM  hosted  a  peacekeeping  exercise  with  more  than  500 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  from  the  Puerto  Rico  National  Guard,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  El  Salvador.  One  of  the  exercise's  main  objectives  was  to  pro- 
mote dialogue  between  neighboring  militaries  that  have  been  reluctant  to  discuss 
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mutual  security  issues.  Additionally,  observers  from  12  Latin  American  countries, 
many  U.S.  inter-agency,  and  non-governmental  and  private  voluntary  organizations 
visited  the  exercise.  Our  visitors  included  five  Latin  American  chiefs  of  armed  forces 
and  several  service  chiefs. 

SOUTHCOM  will  continue  to  expand  participation  in  these  multilateral  exercises. 
In  August  1995  we  will  support  Lt.  Gen.  Martin  Balza,  the  Argentine  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  as  he  further  develops  his  Arm/s  abilities  to  participate  in  peacekeeping 
operations.  In  addition,  working  through  JTF-Bravo  in  Honduras,  we  will  conduct 
smiilar  ventures  in  Central  America. 

ENCOURAGING  APPROPRIATE  MILITARY  ROLES 

In  the  minds  of  some  critics,  the  armed  forces  of  Latin  America  are  indelibly 
linked  with  the  re^on's  past  political  problems.  Those  critics  have  difficulty  accept- 
ing that  military  institutions  can  have  roles  as  positive,  non-political,  defense  ori- 
ented elements  of  their  societies.  Indeed,  disciplined,  obedient,  ana  law-abiding 
armed  forces  have  a  role  in  all  societies.  They  provide  the  state  a  necessary  monop- 
oly of  force  to  protect  sovereignty  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Absent  such 
legitimate  armed  forces,  the  nation  is  more  lixely  to  devolve  to  a  Bosnia;  not  a  Swit- 
zerland. 

SOUTHCOM  interacts  with  Latin  America's  armed  forces  through  multiple 
venues.  We  discuss  a  variety  of  issues  such  as  roles,  missions,  doctrines,  force  struc- 
ture, human  rights,  and  civil-military  relations.  We  interact  through  security  assist- 
ance programs,  Spanish  language  schools,  symposia,  and  humanitarian  exercises 
and  activities.  Before  reviewing  tnis  interaction,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  relative  size  and  contemporary  activities  of  these  armed  forces. 

•   Latin  America  Spends  Little  on  Defense 


Latin  America  Spends  Less  on  Military 
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Latin  America  is  one  of  the  least  militarized  regions  in  the  world.  Measures  such 
as  percentage  of  population  under  arms  seem  to  support  this  assertion.  Low  defense 
spending  is  a  reflection  of  regional  threat  perceptions.  The  development  of  regional 
cooperative  security  arrangements  would  further  reduce  threat  perceptions  and  en- 
courage continued  restraint. 

Nevertheless,  Latin  American  militaries  have  legitimate  modernization  require- 
ments as  they  assume  new  roles  and  missions,  and  their  eqpjipment  becomes  obso- 
lete. They  can  meet  their  needs  for  armaments  through  uncoordinated  purchases  on 
the  international  market  which  features  an  enormous  pool  of  excess  Soviet  arms. 
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Consequently,  the  United  States  must  carefully  consider  how  to  respond  to  appro- 
priate Latin  American  requests  to  purchase  United  States  produced  military  equip- 
ment. Our  purpose  must  be  to  encourage  regional  security  approaches  that  will  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  destabilizing  arms  transfers. 

•   Latin  American  Participation  in  Peacekeeping 


Latin  American  Support  for 
Peacekeeping  Operations 
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Today,  Latin  American  countries  are  participating  in  13  of  the  17  ongoing  United 
Nations  peace  operations.  Participation  ranges  from:  Argentina's  extensive  involve- 
ment in  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  and  seven  other  countries;  Brazil's  leadership 
role  in  U.N.  missions  in  Angola  and  Mozambique;  to  Guyana's  modest  participation 
in  Haiti.  As  noted  earlier,  SOUTHCOM  is  supporting  these  efforts  by  sharing  ad- 
vice, sponsoring  exercises,  and  responding  to  requests  for  assistance. 
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•    U.S.  Means  of  Influence  Have  Been  Dramatically  Reduced 
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Traditional  security  assistance  programs  in  Latin  America  have  been  reduced  in 
recent  years.  Our  Latin  American  neighbors  in  Central  America  are  no  longer 
threatened  by  Cuban  and  Soviet  backed  insurgencies.  Much  of  our  present  day  as- 
sistance is  focused  on  other  missions  such  as  countemarcotics.  However,  we  must 
continue  to  assist  Latin  American  militaries  as  they  develop  appropriate  roles  and 
missions.  SOUTHCOM  strongly  believes  that  some  of  these  programs  are  critical  to 
our  U.S.  goals  of  supporting  democracy  and  military  professionalism  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. Such  programs  as  ElMET  IMET  and  SOUTHCOM's  Spanish  language  schools 
are  key  elements  of  this  strategy. 

•  EIMET 

The  Expanded  International  Military  and  Education  Training  (EIMET)  program 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  improved  military  management  and  strength- 
ened civilian  control  over  the  military.  By  bringing  uniformed  and  civilian  Latin 
American  leaders  to  our  executive -level  national  security  programs  (as  we  do  for 
Russian  generals  at  Harvard  University)  SOUTHCOM  can  provide  useful  training 
to  our  military  colleagues  thereby  enhancing  cooperative  regional  security.  Clearly, 
SOUTHCOM  programs  which  train  military  leaders  contribute  to  the  development 
of  military  institutions  subordinate  to  civilian  authority  and  which  act  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  law. 

•  IMET 

SOUTHCOM  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  significant  reductions  in  IMET. 
The  benefits  of  this  program  extend  far  beyond  the  technical  skills  imparted  in  our 
military  schools.  Future  Latin  American  military  leaders  observe  our  Armed  Forces 
interacting  with  local  communities  and  responding  to  civilian  control  and  concerns. 
Because  of  IMET  cuts,  fewer  students  are  coming  to  our  schools.  Last  year  only 
1,518  Latin  American  IMET  students  came  to  the  United  States  compared  to  6,775 
5  years  ago — a  75  percent  cut.  We  are  losing  the  ability  to  establish  individual  rela- 
tionships that  transcend  nationality,  last  a  career,  and  can  be  helpful  in  times  of 
crisis.  We  must  reverse  this  trend  if  we  wish  to  remain  supportive  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican militaries  which  are  professional,  support  civilian  democratic  leaders,  and  are 
linked  to  U.S.  doctrine. 
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•  U.S.  Military  Spanish  Language  Training  Institutes  are  Effective 

The  three  Spanish  language  military  schools  run  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  (the 
Air  Force's  Inter-American  Air  Force  Academy;  the  Army's  School  of  the  Americas, 
and  the  Navy's  Small  Craft  Instruction  and  Technical  Training  School)  are  espe- 
cially low  cost,  high  pay-off  means  of  interacting  with  the  junior  and  mid-level  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  Americas.  We  have  no  greater  defense  multiplier. 

The  School  of  the  Americas  has  been  the  target  of  some  bitter  criticism  in  recent 
years.  The  Army  and  SOUTHCOM  have  listened  and  have  taken  those  criticisms 
into  account  as  we  have  changed  and  revamped  the  School's  curriculum  and  faculty. 
The  U.S.  Army  has  now  assigned  a  military  chaplain,  military  international  law  ex- 
pert, and  a  public  affairs  oflicer  to  expand  instruction  in  legal  and  ethical  issues 
and  to  promote  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  free  press.  We  intend  to  retain  the 
School's  relevance  as  a  center  for  developing  and  teaching  appropriate  U.S.  military 
doctrine  and  respect  for  international  law  and  human  ri^ts  to  the  security  forces 
of  the  more  than  15  OAS  member  states  whose  principal  language  is  Spanish. 
SOUTHCOM  strongly  believes  that  the  School's  new  Conunandant,  Colonel  Roy 
Trumble  welcomes  continued  interaction  and  oversight  from  legislators  and  human 
rights  organizations.  Such  interaction  and  oversight  will  make  this  critical  U.S. 
military  training  institution  even  more  useful  as  we  and  our  allies  continue  to  build 
democracy  throughout  the  Americas. 

•  Humanitarian  Exercises 

In  the  past  3  years,  over  80,000  UJS.  Army  and  Air  Force  National  Guardsmen 
as  well  as  reservists  from  all  services  and  from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  come  to  Latin  America.  They  come  to  train  and  participate  in  humani- 
tarian exercises.  Indeed,  many  U.S.  Desert  Storm  commanders  attributed  the  su- 
perb combat  performance  of  our  Reserves  to  their  peacetime  deployments  for 
SOUTHCOM  exercises.  As  an  example,  in  1994,  some  5,000  reservists  from  Maine 
and  New  York  treated  15,000  patients  and  constructed  schools,  wells,  and  bridges 
throughout  rural  Guatemala.  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Defense  Mario  Rene  Enriquez 
remarked  after  seeing  these  military  American  ambassadors  in  action  that  "...  if 
the  citizen-soldier  concept  were  to  be  adopted  here,  it  would  help  integrate  our 
Army  with  the  civilian  community  and  would  result  in  better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  both  sectors."  Clearly  the  value  of  these  exercises  cannot  be 
measured  in  engineering  or  training  terms  alone. 

This  year  reservists  from  Alabama  and  other  States  are  performing  similar  tasks 
in  El  Salvador  and  simultaneously  enhancing  civil-military  relations.  Our  Ambas- 
sadors eagerly  compete  for  these  exercises,  .^mibassador  Roger  Gamble's  conunents 
on  a  SOUTHCOM  exercise  in  Suriname  typify  their  approval  of  these  ventures, 
"The  reservists  not  only  helped  train  soldiers,  but  also  provided  a  vehicle  for  encour- 
aging further  civil  military  cooperation  and  getting  the  Surinamese  Armed  Forces 
to  serve  the  interests  of  its  people."  However,  as  with  other  programs  that  entail 
foreign  military  interaction,  SOUTHCOM's  deployments  for  humanitarian  activities 
have  decreased  greatly.  In  1996,  SOUTHCOM  deployments  on  these  exercises  will 
be  at  about  60  percent  of  1994  levels. 

•  Human  Rights 

In  all  SOUTHCOM's  interactions  with  Latin  American  armed  forces,  we  stress  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  civilian  populace.  We  underscore  the  importance  of  a 
military  code  of  conduct  and  of  a  sense  of  discipline  in  subordinate  leaders  and 
units.  To  this  end  we  have  invited  human  rights  advocates  from  both  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  to  participate  in  SOUTHCOM  conferences  and  exercises. 
Their  participation  in  our  activities  promotes  civil  oversight  of  appropriate  military 
activities.  An  expanded  view  of  human  rights  is  enclosed  at  Annex  B. 
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Supporting  the  National  Counterdrug  Strategy 


What  Drug  Abuse  Costs  the  U.S. 


Direct  Medical 
5% 


Source:  Substance  Abuse:  The  Nation's  Number  One  Health  Problcin.  Brandets  Umversicy  (1993) 


•  The  President's  PDD-14  is  the  Ri^t  Strategy 

Illegal  drugs,  cocaine  in  particular,  extract  a  frightful  toll  in  America.  Drugs  kill 
10,000  Americans  each  year.  The  cost  to  American  society  exceeds  $66  billion  a 
year.  Crack  babies  require  expensive  treatment  to  survive,  and  then  face  the  pros- 
pect of  impaired  lives.  Drug-fueled  crime,  violence,  and  corruption  affect  us  all. 
American  consumers  spend  almost  as  much  on  illegal  narcotics  as  we  spend  on  our 
Army.  The  President's  national  Drug  Control  Strategy  recognizes  these  costs  and 
correctly  addresses  both  the  domestic  problem  of  demand  and  the  international 
problems  of  drug  manufacturing  and  smuggling. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  not  the  lead  U.S.  agency  in  the  war  on  drugs.  We  sup- 
port other  U.S.  agencies  (DEA,  DOJ,  Customs,  etc.)  and  help  our  allies  where  appro- 
priate. SOUTHCOM  receives  approximately  1  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
counterdrug  budget  ($153  million  out  of  $13  billion)  to  support  the  efforts  of  other 
U.S.  agencies  and  host  nations  committed  to  the  counterdrug  cause.  We  get  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  of  the  DOD  drug  funds. 

•  Facing  Up  to  the  Facts 

The  principal  task  of  the  U.S.  agencies  involved  in  the  countemarcotics  struggle 
in  Latin  America  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cocaine  (and  increasingly  heroin)  being 
illegally  smuggled  to  the  United  States.  All  too  often  progress  in  one  area  is  offset 
by  a  negative  development  elsewhere.  In  Guatemala  for  example,  smugglers  have 
stopped  flying  in  cocaine  for  transshipment  to  Mexico  and  poppy  fields  nave  been 
eradicated.  On  the  other  hand,  cocaine  is  being  smuggled  directly  from  Colombia  to 
Mexico  using  Boeing  727 -sized  aircraft  with  multi-ton  loads. 

We  face  a  dilemma  in  the  drug  war.  A  multi-year  effort  involving  substantial  re- 
sources, and  enormous  energy  and  creativity  by  supporting  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies and  regional  governments  has  not  had  the  effect  we  desired.  Coca  growing  and 
the  subsequent  production  and  trafTicking  of  coca  derivatives  for  the  United  States 
and  world  markets  have  not  diminished. 
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The  economics  of  the  drug  business  is  a  major  reason  for  this  lack  of  progress. 
Street  price  and  availability  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States  have  not  been  demon- 
strably affected  by  the  U.S.  inter-agency  involvement  (to  include  DOD's)  in  the 
counterdrug  effort.  As  long  as  there  is  a  domestic  demand,  some  entrepreneur  will 
find  a  way  to  meet  it.  The  U.S.  demand  for  cocaine  is  steady  and  the  profits  to  be 
made  are  stupendous.  The  price  of  a  kilo  of  cocaine  on  the  streets  in  the  United 
States  is  about  200  times  greater  than  the  price  of  the  coca  leaves  required  to  make 
a  kilo  of  cocaine.  Coca  farming  is  minimally  lucrative  for  the  peasants  involved. 
However,  the  production,  distribution,  and  retailing  of  drugs  produces  unbelievable 
wealth  for  the  criminals  involved.  Much  more  has  to  be  done  before  campesinos, 
traffickers,  and  the  others  involved  in  this  business  can  be  forced  by  reward  and 
punishment  into  other  economic  activity. 

•  Continuing  Evaluation  of  Counter  Drug  Programs  a  Must 

SOUTHCOM  continues  to  critically  assess  the  effectiveness  of  our  supporting  CD 
programs.  In  October,  SOUTHCOM  and  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
jointly  hosted  an  inter-agency  conference  to  discuss  how  SOUTHCOM  activities 
could  best  support  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  President  Clinton's  PDD- 
14.  The  personal  involvement  of  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  William  Perry;  the 
DEA  Administrator,  Mr.  Thomas  Constantine;  the  U.S.  Interdiction  Coordinator, 
Admiral  Robert  Kramek;  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  Mr.  Robert 
Weiss,  and  the  U.S.  Ambassadors  involved  in  the  drug  fight  made  this  conference 
useful  to  all  participants. 

SOUTHCOM  is  attempting  to  change  the  way  we  fight  this  CD  war.  Ninety  days 
at  a  time  with  temporary  duty  military  positions.  In  Vietnam,  we  learned  that  you 
couldn't  be  effective  fighting  the  war  a  year  at  a  time.  And  we  can't  tackle  this 
scourge  which  is  killing  10,000  Americans  a  year  with  troop  deployments  of  3 
months  duration.  SOUTHCOM  will  also  continue  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
supporting  systems  such  as  Air  Force  AW  ACS  and  ground  based  radars,  which  are 
now  integrated  in  an  extremely  useful  Andean  Ridge  CD  network  to  perform  the 
detection  and  monitoring  function  against  drug  aircraft. 

•  Focusing  on  Peru 

It  is  clear  to  SOUTHCOM  that  we  should  focus  our  efforts  in  Peru — the  source 
of  80  percent  of  the  cocaine  that  ends  up  on  America's  streets.  President  Fujimori 
and  his  armed  forces  have  now  successfully  checked  the  terrorist  group  Sendero 
Luminoso  and  jump-started  Peru's  economy.  In  our  judgment,  Peru  is  now  ready  to 
tackle  narco-trafficking.  Peru  has  suffered  enormously  from  drugs — distorted  devel- 
opment, corruption,  violence,  and  poisoned  rivers.  Peru  has  now  developed  an  inte- 
grated strategy  that  aims  to  reduce  the  number  of  farmers  dependent  on  coca  by 
50  percent  in  the  next  5  years.  The  Peruvians  are  serious.  SOUTHCOM  efforts 
there  can  be  successful  because  we  will  be  supporting  a  committed  partner.  Our 
Ambassador  in  Peru,  Alvin  Adams,  has  crafled  a  superb  supporting  CD  plan  and 
shares  SOUTHCOM  optimism. 

•  Supporting  Our  Other  Allies 

Throughout  the  Andean  Ridge,  our  allies  in  this  cause  have  shown  great  courage 
and  tenacity.  We  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  Colombian  soldiers,  police- 
men, and  public  officials  who  risk  their  lives  to  fight  this  cancer.  In  Bolivia,  a  single 
helicopter  squadron  of  22  aircraft,  advised  by  a  U.S.  Army  major  supports 
counterdrug  forces  on  raids  throughout  the  Chapare.  U.S.  Navy  Seals  are  also  work- 
ing effectively  with  the  Bolivian  Navy  to  improve  their  ability  to  conduct  CD  patrols 
on  Amazonian  rivers.  Tactical  successes  can  be  seen  everywhere.  The  challenge  is 
to  link  these  successes  into  an  overarching  operational  scheme  that  supports  a  re- 
gional strategy.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  ahead  if  the  PDD-14  counterdrug  strategy 
is  to  work  in  the  source  countries. 

STRUCTURING  SOUTHCOM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

•  Remaining  Engaged  in  the  Americas 

The  window  of  opportunity  for  deciding  how  to  keep  the  U.S.  military  instruments 
of  power  engaged  in  Latin  America  is  rapidly  closing.  SOUTHCOM  has  clearly  de- 
rived advantages  from  our  forward  presence  in  Latin  America  over  the  years.  Our 
U.S.  military  facilities  in  Panama  and  in  Honduras  have  provided  strategic  leverage 
to  support  vital  U.S.  regional  national  security  issues.  Today,  our  U.S.  bases  in  Pan- 
ama continue  to  provide  critical  support  to  regional  counterdrug  efforts,  humani- 
tarian operations,  military-to-military  contact,  and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A 
well  planned  U.S.  military  transition  out  of  Panama  must  take  into  account  how 
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to  maintain  continued  US.  military  engagement  with  the  region  in  support  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

•   Implementing  the  1977  Panama  Canal  Treaty 

SOUTHCOM  has  submitted  a  concept  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Canal 
Treaty  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  have  received  his  guidance  and  are  working 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  to  ensure  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
treaty  during  the  last  5  years  of  this  2-year  transitional  period.  There  are  concerns 
about  SOUTHCOM's  progress  in  the  reversion  of  DOD  properties  to  Panama.  To 
date,  the  Government  of  Panama  has  accepted  just  15  percent  of  the  properties  that 
are  to  be  reverted.  Much  of  that  infrastructure  has  not  been  effectively  converted 
to  civilian  use.  Some  5,000  buildings  and  77,000  acres  must  be  reverted  in  the  next 
5  years.  Panama's  patrimony  will  be  decided  as  the  remaining  facilities  are  re- 
verted. Panama  is  in  an  emergency  situation  to  effectively  plan  lor  and  receive  the 
remaining  DOD  installations  and  training  areas. 

This  troubled  state  of  affairs  does  not  reflect  on  the  capabilities  of  the  superb 
team  assembled  by  Panamanian  President  Ernesto  Perez  Balladares.  About  half  of 
the  transitional  period  was  squandered  by  the  cronies  of  former  Panamanian 
strongman  Manuel  Noriega.  President  Endara's  administration  emphasized  reestab- 
lishing democracy.  Now  President  Balladares'  administration  can  focus  on  the  rever- 
sion process  for  DOD  properties.  However,  the  flexibility  of  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama is  limited  by  a  requirement  to  build  political  coalitions.  President  Balladares 
was  elected  with  just  33  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  SOUTHCOM  understands  we 
can  expect  to  hear  occasional  democratic  disagreement  in  our  continued  engagement 
with  Panama  to  accept  back  DOD  installations. 


The  Drawdown  in  Panama 
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Family  Members       aPanamanian  Em  ployees  □  Military  Personnel 


•   The  Drawdown  in  Panama  Continues 

In  1994,  SOUTHCOM  inactivated  the  193d  Light  Infantry  Brigade  which  had 
been  stationed  in  Panama.  This  year,  nearly  all  militaiy  facilities  on  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  Canal  will  be  reverted  to  Panama.  Only  the  tfungle  Operations  Training 
Center  and  an  unmanned  separate  communications  site  will  remain  under  U.S.  con- 
trol. All  military  families  will  depart  the  Atlantic  side.  The  Government  of  Panama 
must  cushion  the  economic  effects  of  the  shrinking  U.S.  presence  on  the  Panama- 
nian economy.  In  the  next  3  years  approximately  3,000  more  troops  and  5,000  fam- 
ily members  will  depart  Panama  as  part  of  the  continuing  drawdown.  The  multiplier 
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eflects  on  the  Panamanian  economy  of  the  $450  million  in  annual  salaries  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  troops  and  civilians  will  soon  be  lost  along  with  the 
more  than  $100  million  spent  each  year  on  goods,  services,  and  contracts. 

•  Relocation  of  SOUTHCOM  Headquarters 

As  part  of  the  withdrawal  from  Panama,  we  hope  to  move  SOUTHCOM  Head- 
quarters to  a  new  location  in  1998.  A  SOUTHCOM  study  recommended  both  criteria 
and  specific  locations  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  expect  a  de- 
cision soon.  One  of  the  study's  principal  conclusions  is  that  the  future  site  of  the 
Headquarters  must  allow  SOUTHCOM  to  continue  its  steady  focus  on  political-mili- 
tary developments  in  the  Americas  into  the  next  century.  Clearly,  there  are  several 
locations  that  lend  themselves  to  that  essential  task. 

•  Effect  of  U.S.  Military  Drawdown  in  Panama  on  U.S.  Security  Interests 

Many  question  how  this  U.S.  military  withdrawal  from  Panama  will  affect  our  na- 
tional security  interests.  The  short  answer  is,  it  won't.  SOUTHCOM  believes  we 
have  no  vital  military  or  economic  interest  directly  at  stake  in  Panama  which  we 
cannot  support  through  some  other  strategy.  Only  14  percent  of  our  trade  goes 
through  the  Canal.  Alx)ut  80  percent  of  our  container  traffic  to  the  Pacific  now  goes 
via  the  inter-modal  links  within  the  United  States.  The  other  20  percent  goes 
through  the  Canal.  Just  15  years  ago  those  figures  were  reversed.  However,  under 
the  Neutrality  Treaty,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  a  permanent  responsibility  to 
defend  the  Panama  Canal.  We  will  work  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  develop 
ways  to  effectively  exercise  that  responsibility. 

SOUTHCOM  understands  however,  that  the  effective  and  fair  operation  of  the 
Canal  is  vital  to  Panama's  economic  stability  and  to  nations  such  as  Chile,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  that  depend  on  it  to  trade  with  the  world.  To  date  Panama  has  proved 
it  can  efficiently  manage  the  Canal.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  are  Panamanian  citizens.  The  real  issue  is  whether 
Panama  can  retain  the  confidence  of  the  international  shipping  industry  that  bases 
ship  building  decisions  on  predictions  of  shipping  patterns  5  to  10  years  out.  Clearly 
they  will  take  into  account  the  military  security  of  this  vital  international  asset  in 
light  of  Uie  continuing  drawdown  of  the  U.S.  military  force  presence. 

jliere  are  of  course  other  considerations  that  affect  the  utility  of  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Panama.  These  forces  also  play  a  vital  role  in  regional  counter-drug  oper- 
ations, regional  humanitarian  support,  and  allow  U.S.  military  exercises  to  assist 
in  building  cooperative  regional  security.  We  shall  also  have  to  assess  how  to  pro- 
vide alternatives  for  U.S.  Air  Force  operations  currently  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base 
and  for  port  facilities  at  Rodman  Naval  Station.  The  Jungle  Operations  School  and 
Navy  Small  Boat  School  must  also  be  relocated. 

•  1998,  a  SOUTHCOM  Positioned  for  the  Future 

By  1998,  our  troop  strength  in  Panama  will  be  approximately  5,600.  This  will  be 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  almost  50  percent  since  1992.  SOUTHCOM  Headquarters 
will  hopefully  have  moved  to  a  new  U.S.  based  location.  Remaining  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Panama  will  be  clustered  in  just  a  few  Pacific  side  DOD  facilities. 
SOUTHCOM  will  be  prepared  to  complete  the  U.S.  military  withdrawal  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1999. 

V.  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

SOUTHCOM  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  requirement  to  maintain  an  ap- 
propriate quality  of  life  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines.  Extended  over- 
seas deployments  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  actually  increased  as  our  military 
forces  have  been  reduced  in  recent  years.  The  deployment  of  sizable  U.S.  reinforce- 
ments to  Panama  and  Suriname  this  past  year  to  assist  in  migrant  operations  are 
only  two  of  many  such  U.S.  military  deployments  that  continue  world-wide. 

SOUTHCOM  urges  Congress  to  support  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budgets'  commit- 
ment to  the  superb  young  men  and  women  who  serve  in  its  Armed  Forces  to  main- 
tain both  readiness  and  a  decent  quality  of  life  for  troops  and  their  families.  Our 
Secretary  of  Defense  emphasized  his  commitment  to  both  the  readiness  of  our  forces 
and  their  families.  Our  U.S.  military  personnel  are  ultimately  our  most  important 
readiness  resource. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS 

At  the  Summit  of  the  Americas,  President  Clinton  characterized  Hemisoheric  re- 
lations by  saying,  "We  are  bound  together  by  geography,  by  history,  by  culture,  but 
most  important,  now  by  shared  values — a  ferocious  devotion  to  freedom,  democracy, 
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social  justice;  and  determination  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  our  people.  .  .  ." 
SOUTHCOM  believes  that  Latin  America  is  a  region  where  we  can  create  win-win 
policy  outcomes. 

Our  national  interests  in  the  Americas  can  be  supported  by  fully  engaging  with 
all  instruments  of  U.S.  national  power  to  achieve  the  objectives  we  share  with  our 
allies:  economic  growth;  democratic  government;  regional  security;  and  control  of 
transnational  dangers  such  as  terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  and  the  migration  of  j)eo- 
ple.  With  congressional  support,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  continue  to  ensure 
that  SOUTHCOM  plays  an  important  supporting  role  in  this  critical  region. 


Annex  A 

U.S.  Southern  Command  Forces  Assigned 

•  Ground  Component 

SOUTHCOM's  Ground  Component,  U.S.  Army  South  (USARSO),  is  located  at 
Fort  Clayton,  Panama  and  is  commanded  by  Mai.  Gen.  George  A.  Crocker.  Its  prin- 
cipal forces  include  an  infantry  battalion,  the  Army's  Jungle  Operations  Training 
Center,  and  aviation,  engineer,  intelligence,  logistics,  and  military  police  units.  As 
a  result  of  the  gradual  drawdown  in  anticipation  of  our  pending  departure  from 
Panama,  USARSO  relies  on  augmenting  forces  from  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
most  of  its  tasks  in  Latin  America. 

•  Air  Component 

Air  Combat  Command's  12th  Air  Force,  headquartered  at  Davis-Monthan  Air 
Force  Base  in  Arizona,  is  SOUTHCOM's  Air  Component — U.S.  Southern  Air  Force 
(USSOUTHAF)— and  is  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Griffith.  It  maintains 
a  forward  element,  the  24th  Wing  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Panam.a.  Limited  Air 
Force  assets  in  Panama  include  the  Air  Force's  only  short  take-off  and  landing 
squadron.  USSOUTHAF  operates  an  Air  Operations  Center  for  the  coordination  of 
LTS.  transport  aircraft  transiting  the  region  and  aerial  operations  in  support  of  re- 
gional counterdrug  efforts. 

•  Naval  Component 

The  Naval  Component,  led  by  Admiral  Bud  Flanigan,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  has  several  small  commands  in  Panama,  including  a  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Unit  and  a  Special  Boat  Unit.  The  Navy  also  operates  a  Spanish  language 
school,  the  Naval  Small  Craft  Instruction  and  Technical  Training  School.  This 
school  teaches  riverine  operations  and  small  craft  maintenance  to  Latin  American 
navies  and  coast  guards  and  trains  U.S.  experts  who  deploy  throughout  the  Ameri- 
cas to  establish  similar  programs  and  advise  their  counterparts. 

•  Marine  Component 

SOUTHCOM's  Marine  Component,  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (II  MEF),  lo- 
cated at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  is  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  R.  John- 
ston. II  MEF  will  be  represented  in  Panama  by  a  planning  element  beginning  later 
this  year. 

•  Special  Operations  Forces 

The  Special  Operations  Command  South  (SOCSO)  is  a  sub-unified  command  and 
is  located  at  Albrook  Air  Force  Station,  Panama.  SOCSO  is  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Kenneth  Bowra,  U.S.  Army,  who  exercises  Operational  Control  (OPCON)  of  all 
theater-based  Arniy  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  and  of  deployed  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  SOF.  Due  to  their  regional  focus,  cultural  sensitivity,  and  language 
proficiency.  Special  Operations  Forces  are  uniquely  qualified  to  participate  in  a 
broad  range  of  military  activities  throughout  the  Americas.  On  an  average  day, 
SOCSO  has  200  troops  deployed  in  eight  different  countries. 

•  Joint  Task  Force-Bravo 

JTF-Bravo  is  located  at  Soto  Cano,  Honduras  and  is  commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Leszczynski.  SOUTHCOM  has  conducted  a  bottom  up  review  of  its  force  struc- 
ture and  missions.  JTF-Bravo  will  play  a  key  role  assisting  the  region's  armed  forces 
to  restructure  to  meet  changing  security  requirements. 

JTF-Bravo  will  downsize  to  499  soldiers  and  airmen  who  will  continue  to  operate 
a  C— 5  capable  air  base  almost  2,000  miles  south  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  JTF- 
Bravo  also  organizes  multinational  exercises  and  supports  humanitarian, 
counterdrug,  and  disaster  relief  operations.  SOUTHCOM  gains  enormous  strategic 
leverage  from  this  small  joint  unit. 
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•  Joint  Task  Force-Panama 

JTF-Panama  is  commanded  by  the  USARSO  Commander.  It  works  in  consonance 
with  the  U.S.  Embassy,  Panama  and  the  Government  of  Panama  to  identify  and 
carry  our  humanitarian  and  civic  action  projects  within  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

•  Joint  Task  Force-Safe  Haven 

JTF-Safe  Haven  was  established  to  construct  and  operate  camps  for  Cuban  Mi- 

J rants  in  the  republic  of  Panama  on  territory  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
TF-Safe  Haven  will  be  dissolved  once  all  migrants  have  been  repatriated  to  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  migrant  camps  in  Panama  have  been  closed  down,  and  all  equipment 
is  returned. 

•  Security  Assistance  Organizations 

SOUTHCOM's  16  Security  Assistance  Organizations  (SAO)  in  Mexico,  Central, 
and  South  America  are  integral  members  of  our  U.S.  Ambassadors'  country  teams. 
They  do  much  more  than  manage  our  relatively  small  traditional  security  assistance 
programs.  They  are  our  principle  liaisons  to  the  region's  militaries.  In  most  cases 
they  oversee  all  U.S.  military  activities  in  each  country.  Finally,  they  personify  U.S. 
commitment. 

The  men  and  women  on  our  SAOs  are  our  Nation's  strategic  scouts;  they  know 
the  players  and  the  culture.  Our  attaches  cannot  take  their  place.  Last  year 
SOUTHCOM  conducted  an  expensive  humanitarian  operation,  the  Duilding  of  a  mi- 
grant camp,  in  Suriname — a  country  in  which  we  have  no  SAO.  We  will  have  been 
ill-served  if  for  want  of  a  space  we  have  no  permanent  military  representative  in 
whatever  country  we  next  deploy  to  for  a  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  purpose. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE  PROTECTION  AND  PROMOTION  OF 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Keynote  Address  by  Gen.  Barry  R.  McCaffrey,  Commander  in  CraEF,  U.S. 

Southern  Command 

conference  on  "the  national  armed  forces  as  supporters  of  human  rights" 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  I'm  especially  happy  to  be  addressing  this 
audience.  Officers  from  15  Latin  American  countries  have  joined  officers  from  our 
four  services  and  from  our  Active  and  Reserve  components  to  discuss  to  how  the 
Armed  Forces  can  be  supporters  of  human  rights.  I'm  particularly  pleased  that 
we've  also  Included  in  our  aeliberations  businessmen  from  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  I'd  like  to  begin  by  introducing  the  members  of  the  Southern  Command 
Human  Rights  Steering  Group  who  have  come  up  to  the  School  of  the  Americas  with 
me  today.  This  group  has  as  its  mission  integrating  human  rights  in  all  our  pro- 
grams and  exercises.  I've  also  asked  them  to  explore  how  Southern  Command  can 
support  the  different  governmental  and  non-governmental  organization  that  are  ac- 
tively promoting  human  rights  throughout  Latin  America. 

Modern  Sources  of  Human  Rights 

You  can  find  in  common  law,  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly's  declara- 
tion of  1948,  and  more  importantly  for  those  of  us  in  this  room,  in  the  OAS  Charter, 
clear  statements  of  the  rights  of  men  and  women.  The  American  states,  have  jointly 
reaffirmed  a  set  of  principles.  All  our  governments  subscribe  to  them.  This  is  a  pol- 
icy for  all  Americans — north,  central,  and  south.  It  forms  a  spiritual  bond,  I  would 
suggest,  among  those  of  us  in  this  hemisphere. 

MODERN  SOURCES  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS:  THE  OAS  CHARTER  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
The  American  States  reaffirm  the  following  principles 

"Social  justice  and  social  security  are  bases  of  lasting  peace." 
"The  American  States  proclaim  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  nationality,  creed  or  sex." 

"Each  State  has  the  right  to  develop  its  cultural,  political,  economic  life  freely 
and  naturally.  In  this  free  development,  the  State  shall  respect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  principles  of  universal  morality." 

Our  political  leadership  and  our  peoples  have  agreed  that  social  and  political  jus- 
tice is  essentially  the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  We've  also  agreed  that  our  people 
have  certain  fundamental  rights.  We  know  too  that  these  rights  don't  come  from  us 
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who  have  guns  and  they  don't  come  from  the  political  leadership.  They  come  from 
the  nature  of  man.  And  I  think  that  all  of  us  in  the  hemisphere  recognize  this  and 
that  this  recognition  forms  the  basis  for  the  declarations  of  the  OAS  on  fundamental 
individual  rights. 

Human  Rights  and  Democracy 

My  own  President,  one  of  the  most  educated  and  intelligent  of  our  heads  of  states 
certainly  in  this  century,  is  a  person  whose  values  are  formed  by  absolute  respect 
for  the  individual.  These  are  his  views  on  human  rights: 

President  Clinton: 

"Democracy  is  rooted  in  compromise,  not  conquest.  It  rewards  tolerance,  not 
hatred.  Democracies  rarely  wage  war  on  one  another.  They  make  reliable  part- 
ners in  trade,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the  stewardship  of  our  global  environment. 
And  democracies,  with  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  political,  religious,  and 
cultural  minorities  are  more  responsive  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights." 

U.N.  General  Assembly,  27  September 
1993 

He  expressed  these  ideas  last  September  in  an  address  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly. This  was  a  fundamentally  important  thing  for  him  to  do,  to  go  up  and  ex- 
press our  society's  values.  His  message  was  this  is  our  motivation,  this  is  what  we 
stand  for.  This  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  this  discussion  of  human 
rights.  Democracies,  because  of  the  consensual  nature  of  their  political  and  civil  so- 
cieties, are  fundamentally  respectful  of  human  rights. 

Let  me  share  another  very  useful  quote  with  you.  One  made  by  our  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  Mr.  Shattuck.  It's 
helped  clarify  my  own  thinking. 

John  Shattuck: 

"Human  rights,  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  are  not  the  same.  But  they 
are  complementary  and  mutually  reinforcing.  Fundamental  rights  are  best 
guaranteed  by  basic  institutions  of  democracy:  a  free  press,  an  independent  Ju- 
diciary, a  vibrant  civil  society,  freely  contested,  transparent  and  meaningful 
elections.  Democracy — the  rule  of,  by,  and  for  the  people — is  only  possible  in  a 
political  and  social  order  that  fully  respects  the  rights  of  each  ana  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  society.  Governments  that  do  not  respect  the  rule  of  law 
are  by  definition  lawless." 

29  August  1993,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs 

The  point  Mr.  Shattuck  makes,  the  one  that  is  probably  most  useful  to  all  of  us 
here,  is  that  there  is  a  linkage  between  this  subject  of  human  rights,  this  principle 
of  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  fundamental  values  of  democracy. 

And  finally,  I'll  offer  you  Sun  Tzu's  thoughts  on  what  laws  mean  to  the  com- 
mander. What  would  any  sort  of  presentation  be  like  without  at  least  one  appeal 
to  a  noted  military  philosopher? 

Sun  Tzu  on  the  Commander: 

"Laws  are  regulations  and  institutions.  Those  who  excel  in  war  first  cultivate 
their  own  humanity  and  justice  and  maintain  their  laws  and  institution." 

"The  commander  stands  for  the  virtues  of  wisdom,  sincerity,  benevolence, 
courage,  and  strictness." 

The  Art  of  War 

I  do  think  that  you  will  find  as  you  go  through  the  writings  of  each  significant 
military  thinker,  20th  century  or  earlier,  expressed  in  one  form  or  another,  Sun 
Tzu's  thoughts  on  a  commander's  responsibilities.  You  will  recognize  the  idea  that 
a  commander's  actions  are  a  reflection  of  his  values.  This  idea  may  be  expressed 
in  different  ways.  However,  there  is  I  think,  a  universal  recognition  tnat  armies  and 
their  leaders  must  subscribe  to  some  higher  moral  code. 

Facing  the  Past 

One  of  the  problems  we  must  deal  with  as  commanders  is  the  legacy  of  our  pre- 
vious actions.  There  is  a  history  to  each  of  our  military  forces.  Some  of  it  is  painful; 
none  of  it  will  go  away.  A  people,  a  state,  an  army  that  can't  face  up  to  it's  own 
past,  can't  learn  from  it.  Inevitably,  the  past  will  block  progress  to  the  future  until 
it's  dealt  with.  It  seems  to  me  that  until  each  nation's  military  leadership  and  the 
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institution  itself  faces  up  to  that  history,  they  cannot  move  ahead.  That's  just  what 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  tried  to  do. 

The  most  useful  insights  we  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  learned  about  human 
rights  occurred  as  a  result  of  studying  our  past.  We  have  our  own  history  of  prob- 
lems with  human  rights  abuses.  Many  of  them  occurred  during  the  small  wars  we 
fought  on  our  frontier  during  the  19th  century  against  Indian  tribes;  the  Sand 
Creek  massacre  comes  to  mind.  Some  of  these  tragedies  are  more  modem.  The  truth 
is  we've  had  incidents  of  human  rights  violations  in  every  war  we've  fought.  Alter 
all,  we  are  dealing  with  imperfect  people  and  their  leaders. 

The  most  notorious  inciaent  of  course  in  recent  U.S.  history  is  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre, which  I  know  you  already  discussed.  We've  learned  much  from  studying  that 
incident.  Studying  it  was  painful,  but  the  Peers  Report  and  the  many  other  inves- 
tigative works  that  analyzed  the  root  causes  have  nelped  us  to  better  protect  and 
promote  human  rights.  1 11  talk  more  of  lessons  learned  from  that  incident,  and  how 
it's  affected  generations  of  officers,  like  those  of  us  here  from  Southern  Command 
who  are  in  this  room  today. 

Winning  the  War  and  Losing  the  Peace 

Establishing  a  Proper  Command  Climate — 
Two  Opposites  from  American  Military  History 

General  William  T.  Sherman 

"We  are  not  only  fighting  hostile  armies,  but  a  hostile  people,  and  must  make 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  feel  the  hard  hand  of  war,  as  well  as  their  orga- 
nized armies. 

"If  the  .  .  .  (civilians  in  the  South)  raise  a  howl  against  my  barbarity  and  cru- 
elty, I  will  answer  that  war  is  war,  and  not  popularity  seeking.  If  they  want 
peace,  they  and  their  relatives  must  stop  the  war. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee 

"No  greater  disgrace  can  befall  the  army  and  through  it  our  whole  people, 
than  the  perpetration  of  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  innocent  and  defenseless. 
Such  proceedings  not  only  disgrace  the  perpetrators  and  all  connected  with 
them,  but  are  subversive  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  de- 
structive of  the  ends  of  our  movement." 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  discuss  what  we've  learned  from  the  conduct  of  Gen- 
erals Robert  E.  Lee  and  William  T.  Sherman  during  our  Civil  War.  There  could  not 
be  in  American  military  history  a  more  clear  cut  contrast  in  treatment  of  non- 
combatants  than  that  posed  by  the  attitudes  of  these  two  military  commanders. 
There  is,  I  would  suggest,  no  doubt  that  General  Sherman  waged  devastating  war 
on  the  South,  ruthlessly  .  .  .  much  as  the  Germans  did  in  Russia  in  World  War  II. 
Of  course,  he  also  won.  But  was  his  approach,  making  the  "old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  feel  the  hard  hand  of  war,  as  well  as  their  organized  armies"  the  most  effective 
course  of  action?  I  think  we  all  need  to  think  about  this  question. 

Today,  nearly  130  years  later,  General  Lee  is  still  revered  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  principle,  but  he  lost.  Why  then  would  we  argue  that  his  lessons  are  the  ones 
that  should  hold  value  for  us  today  in  1994  as  we  study  our  own  problems?  Let  me 
attempt  to  answer  this  question.  Winning  a  war  is  a  reasonably  easy  proposition. 
It  involves  energy,  courage,  violence,  and  organization.  Winning  the  peace,  is  a  far 
more  difficult  thing  to  do. 

General  Sherman's  actions,  his  barbarity  and  cruelty,  created  a  hundred  years  of 
bitterness  in  the  American  South;  some  aspects  of  which  endure  today.  General  Lee 
on  the  other  hand,  consistently  espoused  values  which  were  not  and  are  not  a  mili- 
tary weakness.  Those  values  are  a  source  of  consistent  strength  because  they  pre- 
clude an  army  dissipating  its  strength  on  wanton  acts  of  destruction  and  do  not  cre- 
ate a  requirement  to  defend  gains  because  of  enduring  hostility  from  the  civilian 
population.  So  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  those  are  the  kinds  of  lessons  to  learn 
and  values  we  can  appreciate  by  examining  our  own  past. 

When  is  an  Operational  Commander  Liable? 

I  won't  go  into  this  in  too  much  detail  because  it  really  is  a  lawyer's  subject,  but 
there  are  two  basic  standards  to  which  every  commander  needs  to  adhere.  The  first 
is  the  Medina  Standard,  the  second  is  the  Yamashita  Standard. 

Preventing  Violations  of  the  Law  of  War 

When  is  the  commander  liable  for  his  subordinates'  actions? 
The  Medina  Standard 
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If  he  or  she  ordered  the  crime  committed  or  "knew  that  a  crime  was  about 
to  be  committed,  had  power  to  prevent  it,  and  failed  to  exercise  that  power." 

The  Yamashita  Standard 

If  he  "should  have  known"  of  the  war  crimes  and  did  nothing  to  stop  them. 
(Applies  only  when  the  war  crimes  are  associated  with  a  widespread  pattern  of 
abuse  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  In  such  a  scenario,  the  conunander  is 
presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  crime  or  to  have  abandoned  his  or  her  com- 
mand). 

The  former  was  adopted  as  a  result  of  My  Lai  and  Captain  Medina's  failures.  He 
allowed  some  300  Vietnamese  civilians  to  be  murdered  at  My  Lai.  This  standard  is 
the  one  to  which  we  now  hold  our  own  military  leaders.  That  is,  if  a  captain,  colonel, 
or  general  knows  of  a  human  rights  violation  or  war  crime,  and  takes  no  action, 
then  he  or  she  will  be  held  criminally  liable.  That's  what  we  teach  everyone  here 
at  this  institution,  at  the  School  of  the  Americas. 

TTie  latter,  the  Yamashita  Standard  was  named  for  the  Japanese  general  who  was 
tried  after  World  War  II  and  found  responsible  for  the  atrocities  conmiitted  by  the 
troops  serving  under  him  as  commander  in  the  Philippines.  The  court  concluded 
that  he  failed  to  control  his  forces,  in  Manila  in  particular,  and  allowed  his  forces 
to  ravage  the  civil  population.  General  Yamashita  was  executed  for  his  role  in  these 
widespread  atrocities. 

Contributing  Causes  to  Human  Rights  Abuses 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  learned  through  study  of  our  own  history.  We've 
learned  that  there  is  a  cluster  of  institutional  problems  that  contribute  to  human 
rights  abuses.  When  we  see  any  of  these  occurring,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  the 
likelihood  of  aiiuman  rights  abuse  incident  has  just  increased. 

•  Institutional  Problems. 

•  Poor  Leadership. 

•  Poorly  trained  or  ill-disciplined  troops. 

•  Unclear  orders  or  missions. 

•  Tendency  to  dehumanize  the  enemy. 

•  High  frustration  level  among  troops. 

•  Poor  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  unconventional  war. 

•  High  casualties. 

Perhaps  we  could  discuss  some  of  the  key  lessons  we've  learned  from  our  own  mis- 
takes. We  should  begin  by  emphasizing  that  the  two  most  common  contributors  are 
poor  leadership  and  poorly  trained  or  ill-disciplined  troops.  Allow  me  to  briefly  ad- 
dress some  of  those  contributing  institutional  problems: 

Poor  Leadership.  Units  that  have  poor  military  leadership  will  have  problems 
with  human  rights.  We  know  that.  We  know  that  troops  will  do  in  combat  exactly 
what  they  do  in  training;  that  if  they  are  poorly  trained  and  ill  disciplined,  then 
they  cannot  fight  eflectively.  We  saw  that  watching  the  Iraqi  army  for  8  months  be- 
fore Desert  Storm  and  then  watching  them  under  fire.  We  also  know  that  poorly 
led  and  ill-disciplined  forces  will  not  respect  the  rights  of  noncombatants,  prisoners 
of  war,  nor  private  property  either. 

Tendency  to  Dehumanize  the  Enemy.  One  of  the  things  my  Division  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major  and  I  absolutely  would  not  tolerate  as  we  prepared  to  fight 
the  Iraqis  in  the  months  leading  up  to  Desert  Storm  was  the  use  of  labels  ascribing 
the  Iraqis  as  less  than  human.  We  oelieved  that  creating  those  attitudes,  indeed  tol- 
erating their  use,  increased  the  chances  that  they  would  then  be  treated  in  a  less 
than  humane  manner. 

High  Casualties.  We've  also  learned  that  high  friendly  casualties  lead  to  frustra- 
tion, particularly  if  you  combine  them  with  gruesome  injuries.  Daily  losses  resulting 
from  an  invisible  enemy  are  especially  difiicult  for  an  Army  trained  to  fight  a  con- 
ventional enemy.  In  such  circumstances,  so  typical  of  internal  wars,  we  Know  the 
temptation  increases  for  our  soldiers  to  seek  retribution  on  the  perceived  enemy  civil 
population.  Strong  military  leadership  then  becomes  so  much  more  important. 

So  all  of  us  as  military  commanders  must  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  these  indi- 
cators. We  have  to  ensure  that  our  leaders  at  the  squad,  company,  and  battalion 
levels  can  recognize  and  deal  with  these  problems  before  they  become  incidents.  We 
do  this  through  more  effective  human  rights  training  to  avoid  future  breakdowns 
in  leadership. 

How  to  Avoid  Human  Rights  Abuses 

How  do  operational  conmianders  go  about  avoiding  human  rights  abuses?  Let  me 
ofTer  you  some  obvious  and  not  so  obvious  thoughts: 
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Zero  Tolerance  of  Abuse.  We  had  a  great  debate  in  my  own  division,  the  24th 
Infantry  Division  prior  to  the  war  against  Iraq.  Our  lawyers  were  trying  to  persuade 
me  that  I  could  not  state  in  an  annex  to  our  division  order  a  directive  that  if  you 
committed  a  war  crime  you  would  be  arrested  and  sent  back  out  of  Iraq  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  the  concept  the  Command  Sergeants  Major,  the  Colonels,  and  I  had  to 
uphold  was  that  if  you  mistreated  prisoners,  civilians,  or  property,  we  would  not 
afiow  you  the  honor  of  continuing  to  fight.  We  would  send  you  to  the  rear  in  dis- 
grace and  handcuffed.  I  was  convinced  and  am  still  convinced  that  as  military  pro- 
fessionals we  have  to  state  that  there  is  no  acceptable  level  of  violence  against  civil- 
ians. There  should  be  zero  tolerance  when  it  comes  to  abusing  human  rights.  That 
must  be  the  point  of  departure  for  all  of  us. 

Human  Rights  Training.  It  seems  to  me  that  human  rights  training  is  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  for  those  of  us  in  uniform.  How  do  you  address  the  issue 
without  suggesting  tnat  respect  for  the  enemy,  his  soldiers,  and  civilians  detracts 
from  the  central  objective  of  winning  the  conflict? 

How  do  you  explain  that  respect  for  human  rights  actually  contributes  to  military 
effectiveness?  How  do  you  impart  instruction  without  appearing  to  patemalistically 
lecture?  You  and  I  have  to  talk  to  our  own  sergeants  and  captains  and  ourselves 
about  this  challenge. 

Rules  of  Engagement.  Let  me  also  offer  some  thoughts  on  this  subject  from  per- 
sonal experience.  The  initial  rules  of  engagement  for  my  Division  in  Desert  Storm 
were  published  as  a  12-page  document.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  be  impos- 
sible to  understand  unless  you  were  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  with  a  law  degree — who 
had  a  desk,  a  light,  and  some  time  to  think.  They  were  of  little  use  to  the  sergeant, 
to  the  tank  company  commander,  or  to  the  brigade  operations  officer.  So  we  said 
'Look,  rules  of  engagement  are  not  a  tool  of  lawyers,  they're  a  tool  of  commanders.' 
And  we  must  be  able  to  express  these  instructions  in  a  way  that  is  helpful  to  a  25- 
year  old  captain  or  a  20-year  old  private.  So  we  put  them  on  cards,  made  them  sim- 
ple, and  didn't  state  the  obvious.  The  obvious  are  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  less 
obvious  are:  do  not  tamper  with  places  of  worship,  do  not  go  in  them;  do  not  fire 
on  built  up  areas  without  permission  from  your  battalion  commander,  etc. 

Rules  of  engagement,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  written  for  easy  use  by  soldiers  and 
their  combat  leaders.  There  is,  however,  no  question  in  my  mind  that  rules  of  en- 
gagement must  not  put  our  own  military  forces  at  risk.  You  cannot  place  your 
troops  in  danger  without  giving  them  adeauate  means  of  protection. 

Treating  Soldiers  with  Respect.  Pernaps  this  too  should  be  obvious.  However, 
it  is  not  always  understood  that  soldiers  treat  civilians,  prisoners,  and  other  people's 
property  as  they  themselves  are  treated.  So  if  we  treat  our  own  soldiers  with  dignity 
under  the  rule  of  law,  with  some  sense  of  compassion,  then  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  act  in  a  similar  fashion  toward  the  civil  population. 

Lead  by  Example.  All  of  us  know  that  the  opening  davs  of  combat  in  a  new  con- 
flict are  the  most  difficult.  The  young  men  and  women  of  the  force  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  is  appropriate  conduct.  They  are  waiting  for  you  and  me  as  professionals 
to  tell  them.  They  are  watching  us  and  waiting  for  us  to  show  this  appropriate  con- 
duct by  our  own  actions.  And  that's  how  they  in  turn  will  act. 

Control  Your  Troops.  Allow  me,  if  I  may,  another  personal  observation.  I  was 
a  company  commander  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  Normally,  I  would  have  somewhere 
between  70  to  130  soldiers  in  my  command.  We  knew  that  eventually,  without  ques- 
tion, everyone  of  us  would  be  killed  or  wounded.  Sooner  or  later  you  would  be  a  cas- 
ualty. You  were  highly  unlikely  to  go  a  month  as  a  lieutenant  or  6  months  as  a  sol- 
dier without  being  killed  or  wounded. 

In  this  combat  environment  of  enormous  violence  and  danger  there  was  another 
central  concern  I  had  as  a  combat  infantry  company  commander.  I  knew  that  in  my 
company  at  any  given  time  there  were  one,  two,  or  three  soldiers  who  were  like 
caged  animals  awaiting  release.  However,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  soldiers, 
because  of  the  influence  of  their  families,  their  schools,  their  churches,  and  yes,  our 
Constitution — were  incapable  of  carrying  out  human  rights  violations.  The  one,  two, 
or  three  were  criminals  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  strike.  And  so  the  challenge 
again,  I  would  suggest,  is  how  do  you  treat  a  unit  honorably  while  recognizing  that 
ou  have  to  guard  against  the  criminals  who  are  inside  every  army  in  the  world. 

would  also  suggest  that  our  most  important  responsibility  is  to  guard  against  let- 
ting criminals  into  our  officer  corps. 

Honorable  Conduct  Pays  Off 

I  would  also  suggest  that  all  of  us  who  have  commanded  forces  in  combat  know 
that  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  people  you  are  protecting  or  the  dignity  of  the 
people  among  whom  you  are  fighting  pays  off  in  the  end.  If  you  act  as  the  German 
SS  units  did  in  the  Ukraine  during  World  war  II,  slaughtering,  pillaging,  raping. 
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plundering,  then  you  will  turn  an  entire  nation  and  people  against  you.  And  the 
same  is  true  during  internal  stability  operations  and  during  unconventional  war- 
fare. Adherence  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  respect  for  dignity  and  human  rights 
pays  off  for  you  and  me  as  operational  commanders. 

Whose  position  would  you  rather  be  in?  That  of  a  German  SS  commander  facing 
the  enmity  of  an  entire  nation?  Or  that  of  an  allied  commander  in  the  Gulf  war  fac- 
ing an  army  that  would  rather  quit  than  fight  and  whose  soldiers  are  eagerly  seek- 
ing the  safety  that  comes  with  surrender  to  your  forces?  I  suggest  to  you  that  we, 
the  operational  commanders,  can  control  to  a  certain  extent  which  position  our 
forces  adopt.  If  we  instill  a  code  of  conduct  and  a  sense  of  discipline  in  our  subordi- 
nate leaders  and  in  our  units,  they  will  treat  all  with  whom  they  deal  in  both  peace 
and  war  respectfully.  We  will  not  have  abusive  forces. 

Finally,  let  me  end  by  sharing  with  you  an  idea  of  Jose  San  Martin: 

Jose  San  Martin: 

The  nation  does  not  arm  its  soldiers  for  them  to  commit  the  indecency  of 
abusing  said  advantage  by  offending  the  citizens  who  sustain  them  through 
their  sacrifices." 

Mendoza,  1816 

I  think  this  is  a  useful  idea  to  end  with.  Armed  forces  spend  very  little  of  their 
time  actually  fighting.  Instead,  most  of  their  energy  is  dedicated  to  preparing  them- 
selves for  eventual  employment.  In  these  peace  time  activities,  they  interact  con- 
tinuously with  their  fellow  citizens  recruiting  new  soldiers,  living  alongside  civilian 
communities,  purchasing  goods  and  services,  or  participating  in  the  national  debate 
about  what  constitutes  proper  force  structure,  roles,  and  missions. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  our  citizens  are  supportive  of  the  armed  forces  if 
they  think  highly  of  us.  How  do  they  form  their  impressions  of  us?  They  form  them 
when  their  sons  and  daughters — our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines — go 
home  and  tell  their  families  and  friends  that  they  are  treated  well  while  they  serve. 
They  form  them  every  time  they  come  in  contact  with  the  armed  forces:  when  they 
see  a  soldier  traveling  on  leave;  when  they  see  a  military  convoy;  and  when  they 
live  beside  a  military  base.  Finally,  they  form  them  when  they  see  us  in  action  in 
a  conflict  or  in  a  peaceful  mission. 

Consequently,  our  every  action  in  peace  or  war  affects  the  very  prestige  of  our 
institution.  We  must  always  protect  our  honor.  A  single  incident,  another  My  Lai, 
will  cause  long  term  damage  to  our  institution. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  General  McCaffrey.  Ad- 
miral Macke. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  RICHARD  C.  MACKE,  USN,  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  PACIFIC  COMMAND. 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  sir.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  here  and  represent  the  over  300,000  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
marines  and  Coast  Guardsmen  of  the  Pacific  Command. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  would  request  be  included 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Cohen.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  in  full. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  have  some  very  brief  opening  remarks.  You 
have  a  gn^aphic  in  front  of  you  that  I  will  use  to  frame  those  re- 
marks. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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United  States  Pacific  Command 


ents 


My  priorities  as  CINCPAC  are  WARFIGHTING  and  PEOPLE 


WARFIGHTING 


READINESS 


PEOPLE-^  QUALITY  of  LIFE 

The  Asia-Pacific  "economic  miracle" 
is  also  a  "security  miracle" 
C    Prosperity  depends  of  Stability 
L    Stability  depends  on  Security 
L    Security  depends  on 

-  American  Forward  Presence 
•  American  Security  Assurances 


The  Pacific  Command  theater  military 
strategy  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is 
Cooperative  Engagement 
L    Forward  Presence 
<-    Replacement  and  Maintenance  of 
Forward  Infrastructure  is  vital 


WARFIGHTING  capability  and  effective  READINESS  enable  our 
Cooperative  Engagement  Strategy 

<-  We  are  ready  today 

C  Tomorrow's  readiness  depends  on 

-  O&M  Funding 

-  Timely  Supplementals 

-  Readiness  Preservation  Authority 

^_  Military  Construction  is  a  key  readiness  enabler 
■M        e  Army  HNS  MILCON  Program 

C  Korea  MILCON 

<-  Housing 

L  Real  Property  Maintenance  and  Repairs 


United  States  Pacific  Command 


I  am  going  to  start,  sir,  with  my  bottom  line.  My  priorities  as 
CINCPAC  are  warfighting  and  people. 

At  the  end  of  all  of  the  international  economic  analyses,  the  care- 
ful political-military  considerations  and  the  strategic  military  plan- 
ning, the  fundamental  business  of  the  Pacific  Command  is 
warfighting,  and  that  is  readiness  to  me.  That  is  our  constant 
focus. 
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But  people  are  an  inextricable  part  of  that  focus.  It  wasn't  just 
our  technology,  or  our  equipment,  or  our  doctrine  that  won  the 
Cold  War  and  that  won  Desert  Storm.  It  was  our  people,  the  excel- 
lence of  our  marvelous  people.  Just  as  warfighting  relies  on  readi- 
ness, the  people  priority  is  based  on  quality  of  life.  We  must  sus- 
tain the  programs  and  insure  an  adequate  quality  of  life  for  these 
extraordinary  men  and  women. 

The  Asia-Pacific  is  marked  by  an  economic  growth  that  many 
have  called  an  economic  miracle,  and  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  that 
economic  performance  has  been  based  on  a  security  miracle.  It  has 
been  based  on  the  foundation  and  grown  from  the  foundation  of 
stability  and  regional  security  that  is  underwritten  by  the  visible 
forward  presence  of  capable  American  forces. 

The  Pacific  Command  has  a  comprehensive  theater-military 
strategy  called  Cooperative  Engagement.  That  is  described  in  my 
written  statement,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  But  there  is  one  point 
that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  that  is  forward  presence. 

The  first  question  in  all  of  my  travels  that  I  get  from  every  sen- 
ior civilian  and  military  leader  is,  "Will  you  stay  engaged?"  All  of 
the  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  want  the  United  States  to 
stay  engaged  out  there. 

I  say  that  though  I  have  not  visited  or  talked  to  anyone  in  North 
Korea.  Maybe  they  do  not,  but  everybody  else  does. 

Because  of  the  tjnranny  of  distance  imposed  by  the  size  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Indian  Oceans,  any  claim  to  be  a  legitimate  Asia-Pa- 
cific power  would  be  hollow  in  the  absence  of  that  visible,  tangible, 
capable  military  presence  that  we  have  out  there. 

One  of  the  most  effective  manifestations  of  our  presence  is  the 
extensive  program  we  have  in  foreign  military  interactions.  The 
Asia-Pacific  is  marked  by  incredible  diversity— different  cultures, 
different  values.  But  military  professionals  share  a  bond  of  military 
experience  that  allows  them  to  communicate  quite  effectively.  That 
certainly  has  been  my  own  personal  experience  in  talking  to  mili- 
tary leaders  from  China  and  it  was  certainly  my  experience  when 
I  visited  Hanoi  and  dealt  with  former  adversaries. 

We  gain  a  tremendous  strategic  leverage  from  the  low  cost/high 
payoff  military  interaction  progprams  that  employ  our  key  strategic 
advantage,  our  people.  I  do  not  view  these  contacts  as  "nice  to 
have."  I  view  them  as  critical  activities  that  are  part  of  our  long- 
term  investments. 

I  echo  General  McCaffrey's  comments  with  regard  to  Inter- 
national Military  Education  and  Training.  Though  the  funding  for 
this  program  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  the 
impact  is  directly  related  to  this  committee's  business. 

IMET,  as  you  know,  is  the  training  of  young  foreign  military  and 
civilian  leaders  within  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
state the  strategic  leverage  of  this  low  cost  program. 

When  I  meet  with  General  Borhan,  the  former  Chief  of  the  Ma- 
laysian Defense  Force,  I  meet  a  man  who  cannot  talk  enough  about 
the  time  he  spent  in  the  United  States  as  a  junior  officer  in  train- 
ing. He  told  me  that  his  first  ambition  on  retirement  was  to  return 
to  the  United  States  and  retrace  his  footsteps  in  the  pine  forests 
around  Fort  Bragg. 
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When  I  sat  with  General  Wimol,  the  Chief  of  the  Royal  Thai 
Army,  he  had  his  seven  senior  generals  sitting  next  to  him,  the 
leadership  of  the  Thai  Army.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  graduate  of 
IMET. 

When  you  go  to  the  Philippines  and  meet  with  General  Ramos, 
you  are  reminded,  in  particular  right  after  the  Army-Navy  football 
game,  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  has  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  United  States. 

If  you  go  to  Northeast  Asia,  the  former  Defense  Minister  of  South 
Korea,  Mr.  Rhee,  and  the  current  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Joint 
Staff  Council,  General  Nishimoto,  were  classmates  at  Carlisle,  at 
the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Gen.  Glen 
Marsh,  who  is  the  I  Corps  Commander  with  responsibility  for 
Japan,  was  a  classmate  of  theirs  also  at  Carlisle. 

As  these  IMET  students  return  home  and  assume  positions  of 
leadership  within  their  governments,  and  they  assuredly  do,  you 
simply  cannot  buy  for  any  amount  of  money  the  understanding  and 
influence  that  is  generated  by  this  low  cost  program, 

IMET  has  been  closed  to  Indonesia  for  the  last  28  months.  We 
have  virtually  guaranteed  that  in  a  couple  of  years  we  will  face  a 
2  year  period  when  the  Indonesian  military  is  not  going  to  be  led 
by  people  who  have  a  first-hand  understanding  of  me  United 
States,  of  how  we  use  our  military  forces,  how  we  keep  our  military 
forces  under  complete  civilian  control,  arid,  most  importantly,  who 
have  not  been  exposed  to  American  ideals  concerning  human 
rights.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  IMET  program  as 
a  short-term  punishment  for  behavior  that  we  do  not  like.  We 
should  use  it  to  positively  influence  future  behavior. 

I  will  shift  now  to  readiness,  a  subject  that  obviously  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  attention,  and  I  think  rightfully  so. 

Early  in  my  career  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  test  pilot.  I  re- 
call the  phrase  "testing  the  edge  of  the  envelope,"  taking  an  air- 
craft up  to  the  margin  of  its  design  limits.  When  you  get  there,  you 
may  be  okay,  you  may  find  that  you  have  some  problem  that  you 
can  still  fly  out  of,  or  you  may  have  a  catastrophic  failure.  The 
problem  with  the  edge  of  the  envelope  is  the  engineers  can  only  cal- 
culate where  they  think  it  is.  Until  you  have  fully  tested  the  air- 
plane, you  don't  know  where  the  edge  of  that  envelope  is.  I  think 
that  is  an  analogy  to  the  problem  we  face  in  readiness  today. 

Everyone  wants  to  know  where  is  the  edge  of  the  readiness  enve- 
lope. I  can  honestly  tell  you  that  I  don't  know.  But  I  think  we  have 
been  close  to  it  over  the  past  year.  I  have  felt  the  buffet  of  some 
minor  perturbations  that  have  occurred  in  our  readiness. 

Fortunately,  to  this  point  we  have  been  able  to  fly  out  of  those 
problem  areas.  We  have  enjoyed  historically  unpreceaented  success 
in  maintaining  our  readiness  during  this  downsizing.  I  can  tell  you 
categorically  that  Pacific  Command  forces  are  ready  today.  But  the 
question  is  can  I  tell  you  that  a  year  from  now? 

If  we  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  budgeted  operations  and 
maintenance  funds,  if  we  get  timely  approval  of  the  current  supple- 
mental that  is  over  here  in  Congress,  and  if  we  can  develop  the 
readiness  preservation  authority  that  Secretary  Perry  is  asking  for, 
then  I  think  a  year  from  today  I  can  tell  you  the  same  thing,  that 
Pacific  forces  are  ready.  But  those  are  three  big  "ifs." 
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In  closing,  again,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  here.  People  continue  to  be 
our  greatest  strategic  asset.  Their  quality  of  life  will  guarantee  fu- 
ture readiness  and  our  future  warfighting  capability. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  insure  that  warfighting  and  people  remain  high  priorities 
in  our  military. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Macke  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Adm.  Richard  C.  Macke,  U.S.  Navy,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 

WARFIGHTING  AND  PEOPLE 

My  priorities  are  Warfighting  and  People.  At  the  end  of  all  the  international  eco- 
nomic analyses,  the  careful  political-military  considerations,  the  strategic  military 
planning — the  fundamental  business  of  Pacific  Command  is  warfighting. 
Warfighting  is  readiness — our  constant  focus.  But  people  are  an  inextricable  part  of 
that  focus.  It  wasn't  just  our  technology,  our  equipment,  or  our  doctrine  that  won 
the  Cold  War  and  Desert  Storm.  It  was  the  excellence  of  our  people.  Just  as  my 
warfighting  priority  drives  readiness,  the  people  priority  demands  quality  of  life.  We 
must  sustain  the  programs  that  ensure  an  adequate  quality  of  life  for  our  extraor- 
dinary men  and  women.  It's  not  only  compassion — it's  a  strategic  imperative. 

THE  REAL  ASIA-PACIFIC  MIRACLE 

The  remarkable  economic  growth  we  see  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  oilen  charac- 
terized as  an  "economic  miracle."  I  don't  deny  that — but  it  is  also  a  "security  mir- 
acle." The  extraordinary  economic  performance  of  the  countries  in  my  Area  of  Re- 
sponsibility (AOR)  rests  on  a  foundation  of  stability  and  regional  security  under- 
written by  the  visible  forward  presence  of  capable  American  forces  and  our  credible 
security  assurances.  This  is  not  merely  my  personal  opinion — it's  the  opinion  of  vir- 
tually every  senior  military  and  civilian  leader  I  meet  in  the  PACOM  AOR.  They 
are  all  concerned  that  we  stay  engaged  in  the  Asia-Pacific. 

THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  STABILHT 

The  stability  that  underlies  this  security  miracle  is  not  simply  "the  absence  of 
war."  That  type  of  stability  is  fragile  and  can  only  support  short-term  development: 
low-wage,  labor-intensive  economies  which  offer  few  export  opportunities  for  the 
United  States.  We  seek  a  long-term  stability  founded  on  shared  regional  confidence. 
Such  confidence  fosters  market  maturauion — and  the  demand  for  advanced  tech- 
nical services.  This  is  a  trade  sector  where  the  United  States  has  exceptional 
strengths — and  it  is  a  huge  market  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The  Asian  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  members  plan  to  invest  $1.1  trillion  in  infrastructure  over 
the  next  6  years.  In  "concrete"  terms,  this  is  the  equivalent  of  15  Santa  Monica  free- 
ways every  day.  Again,  this  is  an  area  in  which  American  business  can  compete 
very  effectively. 

THE  STABILITY  SECURITY  REQUIREMENT 

—  Military  forces  must  be  prepared  for  more  than  "making  people  not  do 
things" — the  deterrence  of  "threats"  that  characterized  the  Cold  War. 

—  Military  forces  must  be  prepared  for  more  than  "making  people  do  things'* — 
such  as  "leave  Kuwait,"  a  function  we  can  call  "compellence." 

— Military  forces  must  be  able  to  directly  reinforce  the  regional  confidence  essen- 
tial for  long-term  stability.  This  function  is  "reassurance."  Pacific  Command  executes 
all  these  security  roles  through  the  theater  military  strategy  we  call  "Cooperative 
Engagement." 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT 

Cooperative  Engagement  is  a  well-established,  winning,  military  strategy.  It's  a 
comprehensive  approach  that  guides  the  employment  of  the  entire  range  olinilitary 
resources  provided  to  me  by  the  American  people. 
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—  In  peacetime,  we  pursue  reassurance  through  the  forward  stationing  and  de- 
ployment of  our  military  forces,  as  well  as  a  broad  range  of  military  activities.  The 
scope  and  depth  of  this  effort  is  remarkable.  In  1994,  we  conducted: 

—  18  multilateral  conferences  with  participants  from  36  nations. 

—  411  staff  talks  in  over  28  countries. 

—  192  joint/combined  exercises  in  20  countries. 

—  77  humanitarian  /  civic  action  programs  in  23  countries. 

—  606  port  visits  in  23  countries. 

Our  presence  and  our  peacetime  militaiy  activities  reinforce  our  relationships 
with  friends  and  allies,  reassuring  them  with  respect  to  our  long-term  commitment, 
the  efiectiveness  of  our  warfighting  capability,  and  the  values  and  quality  of  our 
people. 

—  In  crisis,  we  work  to  deter  aggression  and  encourage  cooperation  with  our 
friends  and  allies.  We  work  hard  in  Pacific  Command  to  develop  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  joint  and  combined  warfighting.  We  continue  to  train  our  people  and 
our  warfighting  forces  for  effective  crisis  response,  from  minor  contingencies  to  hu- 
manitarian efforts  or  disaster  relief  such  as  Operation  Sea  Angel  in  Bangladesh  in 
1991. 

—  In  conflict,  we  remain  ready  for  decisive  "compellence" — victory — in  combat.  We 
are  prepared  to  win  unilaterally  if  necessary — but  we  prefer  to  act  together  with  al- 
lies ana  coalition  partners  who  have  a  common  stake  in  regional  security.  It's  better, 
of  course,  to  deter  conflict  through  effective  crisis  response.  And  it's  best  to  prevent 
a  crisis  from  even  arising  by  a  broad  and  sustained  program  of  reassurance  that 
reinforces  a  shared  regional  transparency  essential  for  long-term  security  and  stabil- 
ity. But  if  necessary,  we  are  prepared  to  win  in  conflict. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT:  PROGRESS 

Since  assuming  my  duties  as  USCINCPAC  in  July  of  1994,  I  have  traveled  well 
over  100,000  miles  to  assess  the  progress  of  our  Cooperative  Engagement  strategy 
and  seek  ways  to  enhance  it.  The  following  snapshots  show  this  strategy  is  working. 
Through  your  continued  support  it  will  work  in  the  future. 

Korea.  U.S.  military  presence  in  and  cooperation  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  is  the  single  most  visible  reassurance  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of 
the  ROK  and  the  long-term  stability  of  Northeast  Asia.  The  Agreed  Framework  with 
North  Korea  is  a  significant  achievement  that  addresses  a  serious  proliferation 
threat,  not  only  for  the  region,  but  for  the  entire  world.  It  caps  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  program  and  should  reduce  overall  tensions,  permitting  the  North-South 
rapprochement  to  resume.  The  Agreed  Framework  is  based  on  reciprocal  perform- 
ance— a  step  by  step  approach,  so  we  can  ensure  North  Korean  compliance. 

So  far,  North  Korea  has  complied  with  the  agreement.  But  our  experience  with 
North  Korea  tells  us  to  always  expect  the  unexpected."  Even  though  their  nuclear 
program  is  currently  capped,  the  North  remains  a  dangerous  conventional  threat, 
with  over  a  million  individuals  under  arms,  and  65-70  percent  of  those  forces  within 
100  km  of  the  DMZ.  They  have  deployed  a  tremendous  artillery  capability  along  the 
DMZ  and  within  range  of  Seoul. 

North  Korea  faces  a  faltering  economy,  international  isolation,  and  is  undergoing 
the  first  hereditary  transfer  of  communist  power.  The  North  Korean  leadership  re- 
mains isolated  and  unpredictable.  Their  economy  continues  to  deteriorate.  The 
greatest  concern  of  the  North  Koreans  is  survival  of  the  regime.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  give  them  the  perception  that  their  survival  is  threatened — if  that  happens — 
they  might  lash  out.  We  have  to  deter  North  Korea,  and  if  necessary,  be  ready  to 
compel  it.  If  we  can  improve  our  relations,  maybe  over  the  long  term  we  can  move 
to  reassurance.  Certainly  it  is  unwise  to  do  anything  that  would  undercut  our  cur- 
rent deterrent  posture.  We  must  maintain  our  forces  in  Korea  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Meantime,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  an  active  player  in  the  world.  They  have  im- 
proved relations  witn  Russia,  China,  and  Japan.  I  can't  emphasize  enough  the  care 
we  take  to  ensure  total  coordination  with  our  close  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Japan.  Our  1960  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  with  Japan  remains 
a  key  factor  to  the  broad  sense  of  shared  regional  confidence  we  seek  throughout 
the  AOR.  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  visibly  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  stability 
of  the  entire  region,  and  they  are  available  for  short-notice  deployment  throughout 
the  theater.  They  reinforce  our  deterrence  of  North  Korea's  conventional  threat.  Fre- 
quent combined  U.S.  and  Japanese  military  exercises  enhance  professional  inter- 
action and  interoperability  between  our  militaries.  The  benefit  of  this  cooperation 
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was  demonstrated  in  our  readiness  to  respond  to  Japanese  humanitarian  needs  dur- 
ing the  recent  tragedy  in  the  Kobe  earthquake. 

Japan  is  our  largest  overseas  trading  partner — together  we  comprise  about  40 
percent  of  the  global  domestic  product.  Ln  every  respect,  this  is  a  global  partnership 
and  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  successful  reassurance,  in  which  the  number 
one  and  number  two  economic  powers  in  the  world  enjoy  one  of  the  closet  treaty 
alliances  in  history.  Japan  pays  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  non-personnel  costs 
of  stationing  U.S.  forces  in  their  nation;  Tokyo's  support  for  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  will  be  about  $18  billion  in  the  1992-96  period.  Japan  contributes  to  overseas 
security  through  their  overseas  development  assistance  programs  and  we  support 
their  increasing  role  in  peacekeeping  operations  such  as  Cambodia,  Mozambique 
and  Rwanda. 

China.  With  one-fiflh  of  the  world's  population,  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  veto 
power  on  the  United  Nation's  Security  Council,  and  a  dynamic  economy,  China  is 
already  a  world  power.  I  see  our  relationship  with  China  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  for  our  strategy  of  Cooperative  Engagement. 

China  and  the  United  States  have  many  areas  of  complementary  interest.  We  also 
face  some  important  differences  on  issues  ranging  from  trade  and  human  rights  to 
security.  An  approach  that  emphasizes  dialogue  rather  than  isolation  or  confronta- 
tion offers  the  greatest  promise  for  maintaining  stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Although  the  Chinese  say  their  military  is  not  their  central  priority,  the  Peoples 
Liberation  Army  is  clearly  central  to  all  their  goals:  internal  stability,  economic 
progress,  and  external  respect.  That  is  why  our  growing  program  of  reassuring  mili- 
tary contacts  with  the  Chinese  military  is  so  important.  As  China's  future  unfolds, 
the  PLA  will  play  a  pivotal  role.  China  continues  to  increase  the  pace  and  scope  of 
its  military  modernization  program,  and  we  fully  recognize  the  concerns  of  many  re- 
gional nations  as  China's  power  projection  capability  grows.  But  I  do  not  see  China's 
military  as  a  near-term  threat  to  the  United  States  or  to  our  interests  in  Asia. 

My  assessment  will  change,  however,  if  we  choose  to  isolate,  rather  than  engage 
and  reassure  China.  I  believe  the  best  approach  to  be  a  coordinated  engagement  m 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  arenas.  PACOM  is  ready  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  security  piece  of  that  dialogue. 

Russia.  Russia  is  no  longer  our  adversary,  but  the  outcomes  of  Russian  political, 
economic,  and  social  reforms  are  uncertain.  Unquestionably,  the  failure  of  Russia's 
nascent  democracy  would  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  region  and  on  overall 
U.S.  defense  plans  and  programs.  Russian  reforms  hinge  on  the  military.  The  Unit- 
ed States  encourages  reform  through  assisting  Russia  to  safely  reduce  its  nuclear 
arsenal,  help  prevent  the  spread  oi  nuclear  technology  and  materials,  and  through 
military-to-military  cooperation  and  contacts  that  furtner  professional  military  atti- 
tudes of  subordination  to  democratic  government.  The  goal  is  a  "pragmatic  partner- 
ship" which  addresses  U.S.  and  Russian  security — concerns  that  coincide,  rather 
than  conflict,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  reassurance  and  cooperation. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  we  have  pursued  frequent  military-to-military  contacts  with 
our  Russian  counterparts.  Key  to  this  effort  is  our  USPACOM-  Russian  Far  East 
Colonel-level  Working  Group.  Comprised  of  officers  drawn  from  PACOM  staff  and 
components,  and  from  the  Russian  General  Staff  and  Far  East  commands,  the 
Group  has  developed  annual  military  contact  programs  that  include  exchanges  and 
exercises  involving  personnel  from  all  four  services  in  activities  like  amphibious  op- 
erations (with  a  disaster  relief  scenario)  or  search  and  rescue  operations.  These  pro- 
grams have  enhanced  interoperability  and  operational  awareness,  and  demonstrated 
now  a  military  functions  within  a  democracy — a  quiet  success  story.  Plans  are  in 
place  for  1995  and  1996;  we  look  forward  to  continuing  our  program  of  cooperation 
and  reassurance. 

Vietnam.  The  focus  of  our  relationship  with  Vietnam  has  been  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  full  accounting  for  POW/MIA  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  really 
quite  a  moving  experience  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  see  Americans  and  Vietnamese 
working  tirelessly — shoulder  to  shoulder — to  solve  this  problem.  My  assessment 
from  talking  with  leaders  at  every  level,  and  by  going  out  to  the  field,  is  that 
progress  remains  satisfactory.  I  cannot  predict  the  future,  but  I  have  seen  nothing 
that  would  indicate  cooperation  will  decrease  when  the  decision  is  made  to  normal- 
ize our  relations. 

Regional  stability  will  be  increased  by  integrating  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam into  the  family  of  nations.  The  majority  of  Vietnamese  today  were  bom  after 
the  war.  They  have  no  recollection  of  it.  We  can  put  the  war  behind  us,  without  put- 
ting behind  the  need  to  achieve  a  full  accounting  for  American  POW/MIA. 

Cambodia.  After  12  years  of  civil  war,  and  arguably  the  greatest  peacekeeping 
success  in  U.N.  history,  daunting  challenges  remain.  Tne  U.N.  effort  has  produced 
a  democracy  and  a  military  force  loyal  and  subordinate  to  civilian  control.  This  loy- 
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alty  was  demonstrated  in  the  Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Force's  supportive  role  in 
quelling  the  coup  attempt  in  July  1994.  It  is  important  that  we  sustain  our  efTorts 
to  ensure  Cambodia  is  able  to  carry  out  their  1998  elections.  The  Khmer  Rouge 
threat  to  the  government  remains  low,  but  the  level  of  assistance  required  for  RCAF 
reform  and  reorganization  remains  large  and  beyond  the  capabilities  of  one  nation. 
We  are  working  in  concert  with  other  countries  to  provide  assistance  such  as 
demining,  road  building,  and  English  language  training. 

Thailand.  Our  relations  with  this  long-standing  ally  have  been  complicated  over 
the  last  year.  Concerns  were  voiced  over  alleged  Thai  assistance  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge — in  fact,  the  Thai  Government  has  emphatically  forbidden  such  support.  We 
currently  see  no  evidence  of  sanctioned  official  Thai  support  to  the  KR.  More  re- 
cently, the  Thai  Government  declined  our  request  to  position  Equipment  Afloat 
Ships  off  their  shores.  This  was  disappointing  but  vivid  proof  of  the  complexities  of 
regional  sensitivities.  Even  with  all  this,  our  treaty  relationship  is  sound  and  impor- 
tant. Cobra  Gold  is  my  premier  combined  exercise  in  Asia.  Thailand  hosted  the  first 
trilateral  air  exercise  in  Southeast  Asia  this  January,  involving  Singapore,  U.S.,  and 
Thai  air  forces.  The  Thai  offer  to  provide  a  medical  unit  for  service  in  Haiti  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  close  relationship  we  share. 

Indonesia.  Indonesia  is  the  largest  Muslim  nation  in  the  world.  The  current  lead- 
er of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  they  have  important  resources  and  geographic  po- 
sition astride  major  international  sea  lanes.  Our  militaiy  forces  enjoy  solid  profes- 
sional relations,  although  the  cancellation  of  IMET  for  Indonesia  has  been  an  im- 
pediment to  that  relationship.  Reassurance  activities  like  IMET  should  not  be  used 
as  short-term  retroactive  punishment.  We  should  remove  this  irritant  to  our  mili- 
tary relationship  by  reinstating  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond  our  IMET  program 
for  Indonesia. 

THE  REGION  OVERALL 

This  statement  can  not  address  every  nation  that  is  important  to  us  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  Australia,  for  example,  is  a  critical  ally  and  traditional  friend  that 
shares  our  values,  interests,  and  world  view.  Australians  participation  in  combined 
exercises,  operation  of  joint  defense  facilities,  and  granting  of  access  to  U.S.  ships 
and  aircraft  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  forward  presence.  We  are  beginning  an 
important  dialogue  with  India,  a  country  of  enormous  significance  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  region.  We  have  recently  concluded  a  defense  agreement  with 
Brunei,  and  we  maintain  successful  periodic  defense  consultations  with  Malaysia. 
In  the  Philippines,  we  have  put  our  continuing  treaty  relationship  on  a  solid,  mutu- 
ally supportive  basis.  Singapore  continues  to  provide  excellent  naval  and  air  facili- 
ties, while  strongly  supporting  U.S.  forward  presence.  Throughout  the  region,  the 
Cooperative  Engagement  strategy  is  effectively  advancing  U.S.  interests. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT:  PROSPECTS 

Forward  Presence.  We  need  more  than  "forward  presence."  We  require  a  for- 
ward capability.  No  diplomatic  note,  no  political  mission,  no  economic  commission 
conveys  the  same  clear  message  of  commitment  as  a  visible  U.S.  military  capability. 
Capable  forward  forces  send  a  reassuring  signal  to  regional  leaders  and  provide  a 
stabilizing  force  among  markets  and  along  trade  routes.  Because  of  the  tyranny  of 
distance  imposed  by  the  size  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  any  claim  to  be  a 
legitimate  Asia-Pacific  power  would  ring  hollow  in  the  absence  of  a  visible,  tangible, 
and  capable  military  presence. 

Recognizing  our  indispensable  role  in  the  region,  the  ASEAN  nations  have 
stepped  forward  to  offer  access  to  ship  repair  and  logistics  facilities.  We  do  not  seek 
or  need  new  bases  to  maintain  long-term  regional  confidence  and  stability.  Through 
a  "Places,  not  Bases"  pursuit  of  access  to  facilities  such  as  ports,  airfielas,  training 
areas,  we  can  demonstrate  capable  forward  presence  without  attempting  to  replicate 
our  former  bases  in  the  Philippines. 

Foreign  Military  Interaction.  We  gain  tremendous  strategic  leverage  from  low- 
cost,  high-payoff  military-to-military  programs  employing  our  key  strategic  advan- 
tage: our  people.  From  air  show  participation  to  multilateral  conferences  to  high- 
level  visits,  we  will  continue  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  reassurance  throu^ 
direct  interaction  and  exchange.  I  do  not  view  these  contacts  as  "nice-to-have,"  but 
rather  as  critical  activities  that  are  strategic,  long-term  investments  of  extraor- 
dinary potential. 

International  Military  Education  and  Training.  One  of  our  most  eflective, 
yet  inexpensive.  Cooperative  Engagement  reassurance  activities  is  the  training  of 
young  military  leaders  from  the  USPACOM  AOR  in  the  United  States.  The  expo- 
sure to  American  values  is  an  invaluable  individual  contribution  to  the  goal  oi  a 
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more  democratic  world.  The  long-lasting  friendships  formed  between  international 
classmates  creates  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  future  professional  communica- 
tion. As  these  students  return  home,  and  ascend  to  positions  of  prominence  in  mili- 
tary and  government  positions,  the  positive  value  and  influence  expands  to  an  even 
greater  scope.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  17  Asia-Pacific  countries  received  grant  funds 
under  the  kitemational  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program,  totaling 
$2,935  million  and  providing  U.S.  training  and  education  for  over  300  students.  An 
additional  3,200  students  received  U.S.  training,  and  education  purchased  by  their 
countries  under  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS).  This  tremendously  cost-effective  pro- 
gram should  not  be  subjected  to  harmful  restrictions.  If  we  do  not  make  the  per- 
sonal contacts  now  with  the  region's  future  military  leadership,  we  forgo  irretriev- 
able opportunities  for  future  cooperation  and  influence. 

Multilateral  Military  Activities.  We  are  the  most  trusted  nation  in  the  region. 
Only  the  United  States  has  both  the  capability  and  the  credibility  to  play  the  "^on- 
est  broker"  between  nervous  neighbors  and  historic  antagonists — establishing  a 
solid  foundation  for  regional  stability.  Our  challenge  for  the  luture  is  to  further  de- 
velop confidence  among  nations  within  the  region.  I  have  bent  personal  emphasis, 
therefore,  to  reinforcing  the  emerging  multilateral  security  contacts  in  the  AOR 
through  steady  encouragement  of  expanded  multilateral  military  activities.  Multilat- 
eral exercises  and  training  events  will  allow  us  to  advance  trust  and  transparency, 
intensifying  our  engagement  efTorts.  PACOM  resource  savings  are  an  important  by- 
product. 

The  conventional  wisdom  has  been  that  the  Asia-Pacific  region  offers  poor  poten- 
tial for  multilateral  activities.  But  I  look  to  the  future.  As  a  result  of  my  visits 
throughout  the  AOR,  I  am  encouraged  that  by  moving  carefully,  at  the  pace  our  al- 
lies and  friends  in  the  region  are  comfortable  with,  multilateral  military  activities 
will  supplement  (but  not  supplant)  our  extensive  bilateral  engagement  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 

READINESS:  WARFIGHTING  AND  PEOPLE 

The  issue  of  readiness  has  dominated  the  defense  debate  over  the  past  several 
months.  The  military  functions  of  reassurance,  deterrence,  and  compellence  can  not 
be  met  without  ready  forces.  Effective  warfighting  capability  is  the  enabling  factor 
for  our  Cooperative  Engagement  strategy. 

But  the  readiness  we  guard  so  carefully  will  rapidly  erode  without  able,  well- 
trained  people  who  are  satisfied  with  their  quality  of  life.  Quality  of  life  is  more 
than  a  free  towel  at  the  base  gymnasium.  Its  a  comprehensive  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  derived  from  knowing  you  are  doing  an  appreciated  mission,  that  you 
are  well  trained  for  that  mission,  and  that  your  family  can  live  in  reasonable  com- 
fort and  dignity.  Full  funding  of  requested  housing  replacement/revitalization 
projects,  future  pay  raises,  and  initiatives  to  expand  child  care  services  are  exam- 
ples of  actions  that  tell  our  troops  that  they  count  and  will  be  taken  care  of.  Other 
readiness  "enablers"  include  adequate  base  infrastructure  for  training  and  support; 
strong,  well  funded  maintenance  capabilities;  and,  in  the  long  term,  force  mod- 
ernization— the  foundation  of  tomorrow's  readiness. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  test  pilot  early  in  my  career.  I  recall  the  phrase 
"testing  the  edge  of  the  envelope" — taking  an  aircraft  right  up  to  the  margin  of  its 
design  parameters.  If  you  go  outside  the  envelope,  you  don't  know  what  willhappen: 

—  You  may  be  OK, 

—  You  may  have  a  minor  problem  you  can  fly  out  of, 

—  You  may  have  a  catastrophic  failure. 

The  real  challenge  with  the  "edge  of  the  envelope"  is  that  the  aeronautical  engi- 
neers can  only  calculate  where  they  think  it  is.  Until  you've  thoroughly  tested  the 
aircraft,  you  don't  know  where  the  precise  limits  are. 

'This  is  really  the  problem  we  face  today.  Everyone  wants  to  know  where  the  edge 
is:  where  do  you  break  readiness?  To  be  honest,  I  can't  tell  you.  But  I  think  we  are 
near  the  edge  of  the  envelope.  I  believe  that  because  we  have  been  buffeted  by  some 
major  perturbations  over  tne  last  year.  When  you  get  several  unscheduled  contin- 
gency missions  and  have  to  forego  training  and  significantly  reprogram  resources, 
you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  readiness  envelope.  Fortunately,  we've  been  able  to  "fly 
out  of'  these  problems  to  this  point.  We've  enjoyed  historically  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  readiness  through  the  downsizing.  Pacific  Command  forces  are 
ready  today. 

Our  national  resource  realities  mean  that  we  will  stay  on  the  edge  of  the  envelope 
for  some  time.  One  promising  control  mechanism  is  the  DOD  proposal  for  a  Readi- 
ness Preservation  Authority  to  provide  timely  supplemental  lunds  for  unplanned 
contingencies.  This  will  enable  us  to  stop  shifting  lunds  out  of  today's  readiness  ac- 
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counts  and  avoid  disrupting  programs  which  affect  longer  term  readiness.  It  will  be 
especially  appreciated  by  our  field  commanders,  who  can  then  focus  on  operational 
training,  rather  than  on  making  hard  choices  on  unanticipated  resource 
reallocations.  A  more  immediate  matter  is  timely  approval  of  reprogramming  ac- 
tions and  the  fiscal  year  1995  supplemental  request. 

Two  joint  initiatives  also  promise  to  pay  readiness  dividends:  assessment  of  joint 
readiness;  and  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC).  Joint  readiness 
reporting  processes  now  under  development  will  identify  key  factors  afiecting  our 
ability  to  operate  in  a  JTF  environment.  Long  range  readiness  will  be  served  by  bet- 
ter definition  of  requirements  for  new  or  upgraded  weapon  systems,  C  ■*  I,  and  other 
critical  warfighting  and  support  areas.  Both  initiatives  highlight  the  complexity  of 
the  readiness  issue,  and  our  determination  to  avoid  catastrophe. 

Our  success  in  that  effort  to  date  is  a  tribute  to  our  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
to  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  our  entire  Defense  establishment.  But  most  im- 
portantly, it  is  a  tribute  to  the  extraordinary  men  and  women  in  our  armed  services. 
Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  are  our  strategic  advantage.  We  succeed 
because  of  their  hard  work,  intelligence,  and  courage.  We  can  never  repay  them  for 
all  they  do.  But  we  can  do  our  best  to  support  them.  I  am  determined  to  do  that, 
and  I  appreciate  your  support  in  that  effort. 

Senator  Cohen.  Admiral  Macke,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
statement.  When  you  talked  about  pressing  the  edge  of  the  enve- 
lope, I  saw  Senator  Glenn  suddenly  take  very  sharp  notice.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

You  really  got  his  attention  with  that  particular  challenge. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  GLE^fN.  I  like  that  kind  of  talk.  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  you  have  been  pressing  the  edge  of  the  en- 
velope here  in  this  committee  and  on  the  floor  for  quite  some  time. 
[Laughter.] 

Let  me  ask  each  of  you  gentlemen  some  questions.  My  under- 
standing is  you  had  to  go  through  a  fairly  significant  and  lengthy 
chop  chain  in  terms  of  clearing  your  statements.  My  understanding 
is  that  your  statements  first  cleared  DOD,  then  I  assume  0MB, 
and  then  NSC.  Is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Macke.  OMB.  But  I'm  not  sure  about  NSC.  Oh,  they 
did. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Luck? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  turned  mine  in.  I'm  sure  it  went  through 
the  loops  that  it  was  supposed  to.  [Laughter.] 

Sir,  I  don't  have  much  time  here  in  this  city,  so  I  think  it  prob- 
ablv  did. 

Senator  Cohen.  All  you  do  is  turn  it  in.  You  don't  know  where 
it  goes? 

General  Luck.  I  thought  I  was  turning  it  in  to  you  all,  but  if  it 
has  to  go  through  those  loops,  I'll  bet  it  did. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this. 

What  about  you,  General  McCaffrey? 

General  McCaffrey.  They  are  cleared  by  Defense,  OMB,  and  I'm 
sure,  I'm  reasonably  sure  the  inter-agency  gets  a  shot  at  it.  I  don't 
know. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  my  guys  say  yes. 

Admiral  Macke.  NSC  does.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  To  vour  knowledge,  has  any  change  been  made 
in  the  statements  you  nave  originally  prepared  fi-om  what  you  have 
submitted  here  today? 

General  McCaffrey.  I  think,  personally,  in  a  28  page  statement, 
there  were  nine  suggested  revisions.  All  but  one  were  editorial  and 
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the  final  one  was  on  a  problem  we  have  not  yet  sorted  out.  So  I 
had  no,  absolutely  no  difficulty  at  all  in  having  my  statement 
cleared. 

General  Luck.  I  had  about  three  or  four  "happy"  to  "glads".  But 
other  than  that  it  was  pretty  much  straight-forward. 

Senator  Cohen.  Admiral  Macke? 

Admiral  Macke.  Mine  was  "happy"  to  "glad,"  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  Without  going  into  too  much  detail  since  we  are 
going  to  save  some  of  this  for  the  closed  session  in  terms  of  the  spe- 
cifics, could  each  of  you  describe  how  you  have  adjusted  your  war 
fighting  strategy  to  comply  with  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance? 

Admiral  Macke,  you  talked  about  warfighting  and  readiness. 
Could  each  of  you  describe  in  general  terms,  at  least,  how  you  had 
to  adjust  that  strategy  to  comply  with  those  guidelines? 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  continually  adjusting  our 
war  plans  and  our  strategy,  not  only  as  a  function  of  what  our  cur- 
rent forces  are  and  current  force  capabilities  are  but  also  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  threat  as  we  see  it  and  continuously  evaluate  it. 

I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  the  recent  CINCs  conference  that 
we  had  in  which  there  were  some  fairly  major  adjustments  that 
were  done  in  a  macro  sense  to  our  strategy  to  handle  two  MRCs. 
Those  now  need  to  be  refined.  But  we  are  continuously  making  ad- 
justments to  our  war  plans,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Luck. 

General  Luck.  I  will  hitchhike  on  Admiral  Macke's  responses  be- 
cause he,  in  fact,  is  the  force  provider  for  me.  But  I  would  say  that 
our  war  plan  5027 — ^you  have  probably  heard  that  before,  5027 — 
basically  assumes  one  MRC. 

I  felt  that  that  was  a  bad  assumption  to  make  because  some  of 
the  forces  that  are  in  that  war  plan  are  in  other  war  plans  as  well. 
So  the  impact  of  Nimble  Dancer  is  to  take  the  Southwest  Asia  sce- 
nario and  bump  it  up  against  the  5027  scenario  to  see  where  you 
have  dual  apportionment  and  how  it  affects  your  war  plan. 

My  position  on  that  was  that  I  would  rather  have  a  company, 
plan  for  a  company,  and  know  I  was  going  to  get  it  than  plan  for 
a  regiment  and  not  know.  That  is  the  baseline. 

We  went  into  this,  and  Admiral  Macke  and  General  Peay,  to  my 
mind,  have  done  a  great  job  in  sorting  a  way  through  this  to  get 
at  those  issues  so  that  you  could  plan,  so  that  whatever  you  plan 
you  can  be  assured  you  will  get.  That  is  very  helpful  in  the  oper- 
ational and  tactical  parts  of  my  job. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  McCaffrey. 

General  McCaffrey.  We  went  through  an  analysis  of,  given  one 
or  two  MRCs,  what  would  be  a  donating  command,  like 
SOUTHCOM,  how  would  it  affect  us  and  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  we'd  know  what  we  would  do.  Some  of  it  would  be  difficult. 

If  we  had  10,000  Cuban  migrants  on  the  day  an  operation  start- 
ed and  had  5,000  deployed  U.S.  forces,  it  would  be  tough  to  dis- 
entangle. But  we  have  talked  through  it  and  we  came  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion  on  how  we  would  deal  with  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  Now  the  Bottom-Up  Review  made  quite  a  few 
assumptions.  Number  one,  you  would  have  to  have  additional  air- 
lift, you  would  have  to  increase  the  amount  of  both  sea-  based  and 
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land-based  pre-positioning  equipment,  and  it  also  involved  procur- 
ing precision  munitions. 

I  assume  you  all  agree  with  the  need  for  the  enhancements  con- 
tained in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

General  Luck.  Absolutely. 

Admiral  Macke.  [Nods  affirmatively.] 

Senator  Cohen.  What  are  the  implications  if  they  do  not  come 
on  line? 

General  Luck.  Well,  the  implications,  for  example,  in  my  theater 
would  be  extended  deployment  lines.  Instead  of  being  able  to  plan, 
for  example,  on  receiving  a  unit  at  D  plus  30,  it  could  be  D  plus 
45.  So  you  extend  it  out.  Therefore,  your  combat  capability  is 
slowed  and  the  amount  of  force  you  have  available  is  slowed.  That 
translates  generally,  into  lost  territory.  If  you  are  on  the  short  end 
of  the  balance  beam,  more  lives  lost,  and  MIAs  as  well.  So  that  is 
not  something  you  look  forward  to. 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  fully  with  General  Luck. 
The  key  to  this  is  that  those  enhancements  will  allow  us  to  take 
on  the  two  MRCs  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

I  have  no  doubt  today  that  we  can  take  on  and  win  two  MRCs. 
The  question  is  the  amount  of  time  it  is  going  to  take  to  do  that 
because  of  things  that  General  Luck  talked  about,  the  strategic 
flow.  That  time  equates  to  lives  and  equipment  lost.  So  we  want 
to  minimize  that  time  to  the  maximum  degree  we  can. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  McCaffrey? 

General  McCaffrey.  Secretary  Perry  and  the  Chairman  had  us 
all,  individually  and  collectively,  put  in  a  lot  of  effort  thinking 
through  the  execution  of  this  strategy.  To  echo  the  other  two 
CINCs'  comments,  we  are  comfortable  that  it  can  be  done.  The 
variables  are  risk  and  time  and  the  degree  to  which  one  can  dis- 
entangle in  other,  limited  regional  contingencies  or  peacetime  en- 
gagements to  generate  the  power  to  flow  to  the  two  postulated 
MRCs. 

We  need  C-17s;  we  need  JLOTS;  we  need  a  series  of  things  to 
lower  that  risk.  But  I  think  we  are  all  comfortable  that  the  two 
MRC  strategy  is  a  sound  one  and  that  it  can  be  prosecuted. 

Senator  Cohen.  In  the  closed  session  we  will  go  into  more  detail 
as  to  the  timelines. 

Senator  Warner.  I'm  sorry.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Luck,  we  had  a  good  hearing  with  you  and  Secretary 
Perry  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  the  North  Korean  situation. 
Since  that  time,  I  believe  North  Korea  has  come  out  and  said  that 
they  were  not  going  to  accept  South  Korean  reactors. 

I  have  seen  no  indication  that  North  and  South  are  beginning 
any  kind  of  dialogue  and  I  think  the  administration  has  also  made 
clear  that  the  North-South  dialogue  and  the  parties  talking  among 
each  other  and  with  each  other  is  absolutely  essential,  and  that  a 
North  Korea-South  Korea  dialogue  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful 
implementation  of  the  agreement  that  has  been  entered  into. 

Do  you,  number  one,  agree  generally  with  that,  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  that  dialogue?  Number  two,  do  you  see  any  signs  that  it 
is  going  to  take  place?  Are  there  any  encouraging  signs  on  the  hori- 
zon? 
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General  Luck,  Sir,  I  have  not  seen  any.  I  completely  agree  with 
your  assessment.  The  dialogue  now  gets  played  basically  through 
the  press  and  I  think  some  in  New  York,  which  I  am  not  totally 
privy  to.  It  is  exactly  what  you  said,  statements  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Koreans  that  the  South  Korean  light  water  reactors  cannot 
be  any  good  since  they  were  made  by  South  Koreans. 

Senator  NUNN.  If  they  maintain  that  attitude,  then,  really,  the 
agreement  might  as  well  be  called  off.  Wouldn't  you  agree? 

General  Luck.  As  I  understand  the  agreement,  if  they  maintain 
that  attitude,  it  will  break  it. 

Senator  Nunn.  That's  my  understanding,  too. 

Admiral  Macke,  Senator  Nunn,  if  I  might  add  on  that,  that  is 
an  agreement  breaker.  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  has  publicly  stated 
and  told  me  in  private  3  days  ago  that  they  will  accept  the  South 
Korean  reactors  because  that  was  a  written  part  of  the  Framework 
Agreement  or  the  agreement  is  busted. 

Senator  Nunn.  Right. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  you  are  aware  probably  better  than  I  of  the 
way  the  North  Koreans  have  played  brinkmanship,  not  only  this 
agreement  but  for  many,  many  years. 

Senator  NuNN.  Right,  every  time. 

General  Luck.  This  could  well  be  the  issue. 

Senator  NuNN.  The  problem  is  the  North  Koreans  also  have  been 
known  to  go  over  the  brink,  too. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn,  They  are  not  the  most  skillful  practitioners  of 
brinkmanship  if  it  is  defined  as  stopping  short  of  going  over  the 
brink,  I  think  they  have  failed  on  some  notable  occasions. 

Senator  Cohen,  Again,  it's  to  the  edge  of  the  envelope. 

Senator  Nunn,  That's  right.  They've  gone  further  than  Glenn, 
[Laughter,] 

General  Luck,  Sir,  you  know  that  I'm  a  helicopter  pilot.  We  don't 
say  going  to  the  edge  of  the  envelope  with  helicopters.  It's  sort  of 
like  going  to  the  edge  of  the  basket.  It's  not  quite  as  precise, 
[Laughter,] 

Senator  NuNN,  General  McCaffrey,  I  note  in  your  statement, 
your  oral  statement — I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  your  written 
one  completely — that  it  sounds  to  me  as  if— and  I'll  word  this  in  a 
way  that  you  can  certainly  correct — ^you  believe  our  drug  strategy 
simply  is  not  working.  You  cited  one  statistic  after  another  that  in- 
dicates it's  heading  the  wrong  way. 

As  I  detected  what  you're  saying,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  drugs  successfully  unless  we  do  something  about  the  de- 
mand and  the  amount  of  money  that  this  country  is  willing  to  pay 
for  drugs. 

Am  I  misreading  what  you  are  saying? 

General  IVIcCaffrey.  Well,  I  think  what  I  would  do  is  I  would 
characterize  the  programs  that  we  currently  have  in  place  as  being 
tactically  successful  and  sound.  Many  of  them  indeed  serve  other 
useful  purposes.  I  would  argue  that  supporting  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  Bolivia  is  a  purpose  to  be  served,  that  the  current  presi- 
dent who  is  in  power  is  a  fine  man  of  enormous  integrity.  That  is 
better  than  having  a  drug  cartel  in  power. 
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So  there  may  be  other  parallel  purposes  that  we  are  achieving 
quite  nicely. 

If  you  go  to  the  ultimate  dependent  variable,  cocaine  on  the 
streets  of  America,  these  current  tactical  efforts  are  not  achieving 
their  purpose.  We  are  aware  of  that.  We  have  come  together  and 
we  have  tried  to  describe  to  ourselves  how  we  can  go  about  getting 
a  better  operational  approach. 

Senator  NuNN.  From  your  perspective,  if  you  had  additional  dol- 
lars, where  would  you  put  them,  looking  at  the  broad  issue?  If  you 
were  just  calling  the  shots — I  will  ask  you  this  personally;  I'm  not 
trying  to  get  you  to  announce  a  new  policy  for  the  administration 
or  anything  like  that — where  would  you  personally  spend  the  extra 
dollars  in  the  fight  against  drugs? 

General  McCaffrey.  Eighty  percent  of  the  cocaine  on  the  streets 
of  America  was  grown  in  Peru.  We  are  starting,  many  of  us,  to  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  linchpin  of  the  effort.  We  think  President 
Fujimori  has  the  national  will  and  the  commitment  to  go  after 
these  people.  So  we  are  looking  at  ways  in  which  we  can  empower 
his  police  forces,  his  Armed  Forces,  and  the  other  U.S.  agencies  are 
looking  at  ways  in  which  we  can  assist  their  legislature,  their  drug 
enforcement  agencies,  to  make  more  of  a  mark  on  this.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  their  own  national  economy  and  their  own  civil 
society. 

So  we  think  Peru  may  well  be  the  centerpiece  of  our  evolving 
strategy. 

Senator  NuNN.  Admiral  Macke,  recent  press  articles  have  re- 
ported that  China  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  four  diesel  sub- 
marines from  Russia  and  is  further  asserting  its  claim  to  the 
Spratly  Islands,  with  additional  construction  and  naval  activity.  Of 
course  these  developments  heighten  concern  among  China's  neigh- 
bors. 

How  do  we  measure  China's  buildup  of  military  forces?  At  what 
point  do  they  cease  to  be  building  up  in  terms  of  making  up  for 
past  years  of  not  having  the  military  as  a  priority,  which  it  was  not 
for  many  years?  At  what  point  do  we  watch  and  say  this  is  when 
they  have  crossed  over  into  becoming  something  to  really  be  con- 
cerned about  in  terms  of  that  region  of  the  world? 

Do  we  have  any  kind  of  index  in  terms  of  gauging  China's  mili- 
tary buildup? 

Admiral  Macke.  Senator,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  developed 
a  specific  index.  But  because  of  the  economic  growth  of  China, 
which  is  now  running  at  around  9  percent  per  year,  they  have  the 
money  available  to  increase  their  military  capabilities,  to  modern- 
ize their  military  forces.  From  every  sign  we  see,  they  are  as- 
suredly going  to  do  that,  including  achieving  a  power  projection  ca- 
pability, a  blue  water  navy. 

My  view  on  this  is  that  we  need  to  keep  working  with  China  to 
bring  them  into  this  superpower  status  as  a  partner  of  ours  versus 
isolating  them  and  creating  what  could  be,  in  essence,  another  Cold 
War  by  having  two  powers  facing  each  other,  confronting  each 
other. 

Senator  Nunn.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  going  to  be  a  super- 
power if  they  keep  up  this  economic  pace.  It's  just  a  question  of 
what  year,  isn't  it? 
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Admiral  Macke.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  they 
are  going  to  become  a  world  class  military,  economic,  and  political 
power.  Tney  are  already  a  world  power  with  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
population,  the  largest  army  in  the  world,  veto  power  in  the  U.N., 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

So  as  they  evolve  and  take  on  an  even  greater  capability,  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  critical  that  we  maintain  an  open  dialogue  with 
them  so  that  we  can  work  with  them  together  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  stable  situation  in  the  Pacific. 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn.  I  apologize  for  not 
recognizing  you  first.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  looking  to  my  left  ever 
since  January  4.  [Laughter.]  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  doing  just  fine.  This  is 
your  hemisphere,  your  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  and  you  show  a 
profound  knowledge  of  this  region.  We  all  respect  that. 

General  McCaffrey,  as  I  have  sat  here  in  this  series  of  hearings 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  your  testimony  about  drugs  is 
indeed  the  most  discouraging  report  that  I  have  received  thus  far 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  any  of  the  CINCs.  I  would  like 
to  follow  on  to  the  line  of  questioning  initiated  by  Senator  Nunn. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  may  well  initiate  this,  that  a  request 
should  be  put  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  start  a  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view exclusively  dedicated  to  this  drug  war.  There  is  not  a  com- 
plete awareness  or  a  sufficient  awareness  in  my  judgment  here  in 
the  Congress  or,  indeed,  on  the  streets  of  America  as  to  the  connec- 
tion between  drugs  and  street  crime. 

As  I  travel  through  my  State  and  visit  with  the  chiefs  of  police 
and  other  law  enforcement  officers,  every  one  of  them  attributes 
the  increases  in  crime  in  their  jurisdictions  to  drugs — drugs  which 
are  permeating  the  most  remote  areas  now  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  far  beyond  the  metropolitan  areas  and  the  cities. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  addressed  this  in 
an  exclusive  Bottom-Up  Review  on  this  subject.  To  follow  on  to 
Senator  Nunn's  question,  which  I  was  going  to  ask,  if  the  President 
were  to  ask  you  or  the  Secretary  what  additional  steps  should  we 
take,  you  have  addressed  one  now  with  relation  to  one  country.  Are 
there  not  others  and  could  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  Mexico? 

I  have  here  a  "Washington  Post"  report  of  yesterday,  talking 
about  the  seizure  of  a  Boeing  727  jet  used  by  drug  traffickers  to 
smuggle  12  tons  of  cocaine.  The  article  continues:  "The  find  ap- 
peared to  confirm  recent  U.S.  newspaper  reports  that  Colombian 
traffickers  have  built  up  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  dozen  jet  aircraft, 
allowing  them  to  ship  tons  of  drugs  quickly  in  a  single  flight  to 
Mexico. ' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  just  guaranteed  up  to  $40  bil- 
lion, much  of  those  dollars  coming  from  U.S.  taxpayers,  for  loans 
to  Mexico.  And  yet,  Mexico  appears  to  be  a  very  significant  transfer 
point  of  these  weapons  of  war  being  inflicted  on  the  American  citi- 
zens in  our  streets. 

Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  involvement  of  Mexico. 

General  McCaffrey.  Well,  Senator,  first,  if  I  may,  Mexico  is  not 
my  assigned  AOR. 

Senator  Warner.  AOR  being  your  area  of  operation. 
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General  McCaffrey.  Right.  So  I  am  an  informed  observer  of 
Mexico,  but  it  is  not  in  my  assigned  portfolio. 

But  let  me  turn  to  your  broader  question  because  I  fully  support 
your  point  and  your  concerns. 

We  have,  I  would  again  underscore,  a  good  strategy  in  our  collec- 
tive opinion,  in  PDD-14,  The  Commander  in  Chief  put  it  out  18 
months  ago.  It  was  largely  designed  by  my  predecessor,  George 
Joulwan,  and  others.  The  failure,  if  there  is  one,  is  this.  We  have 
a  bunch  of  first  rate  tactical  efforts,  we  have  a  good  strategy,  but 
our  horizontal  integration  of  this  in  the  source  countries,  in  par- 
ticular, probably  needs  further  work.  We  have  come  together  and 
tried  to  describe  ways  in  which  we  could  move  forward  more  effec- 
tively. 

I  would  also  tell  you  that  one  of  the  problems  is  we  are  looking 
at  maybe  1,000  tons  of  cocaine  grown  a  year.  We  get  300  tons  and 
take  it  out  of  the  system,  perhaps  65  tons  in  Latin  America.  So  a 
tremendous  amount  gets  taken  out.  Another  300  tons  we  think 
comes  into  the  United  States.  We  don't  even  know  where  the  final 
third  goes,  whether  it  is  to  Europe,  the  Far  East,  or  to  a  giant 
warehouse.  So  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand  already,  making 
this  a  real  tough  proposition. 

The  second  thing  I  would  caution  frequently  myself  in  my  own 
thinking  as  I  look  at  this  problem  is  the  military  tools  are  fre- 
quently not  the  most  useful  approaches.  We  run  some  very  skillful 
operations  in  the  Americas,  and  yet  the  payoff  from  an  AW  ACS  of 
$5,000  an  hour  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  may  not  be  as  effective  as 
some  very  small  dollars  in  tactical  mobility  and  communications  to 
Peruvian  police,  or  advice  on  how  to  develop  laws. 

Senator  Warner.  Which  would  come  fi*om  another  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

General  McCaffrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  In  which  case  you  feel  that  such  a  Bottom-Up 
Review  should  be  conducted  not  only  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
but  in  conjunction  with  State  and  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

General  McCaffrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  We  spent  $13.2  billion,  according  to  this  arti- 
cle, last  year  on  this  drug  war.  And  yet,  you  have  come  in  and 
given  us  a  very  candid  report.  We  are  not  trying  to  characterize  it 
as  a  failure,  or  that  people  are  not  doing  their  job.  But  whatever 
it  is,  with  a  200  percent  differential  between  cost  of  production  and 
sale  on  U.S.  streets,  and  it  being  up  20  percent  in  2  years,  it  is  not 
working.  So  we  have  to  decide  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  last  question  is  to  Admiral  Macke. 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  nice  visit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
others.  I  was  astonished  to  learn  about  the  build-up  in  China  of 
their  submarine  force.  What  can  you  tell  us  in  open  testimony 
about  China's  recently  acquiring  a  new,  very  quiet  submarine, 
being  mass  produced  almost  by  Russia,  which  was  sold  not  only  to 
China  but  to  Iran? 

Admiral  Macke.  Senator  Warner,  China  is  modernizing  their 
military  across  the  board.  They  are  going  for  a  power  projection  ca- 
pability. I  think  the  acquisition  of  submarines  from  Russia,  which 
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they  are  currently  in  the  process  of  procuring,  is  just  another  phase 
of  that  modernization. 

Submarines  in  general  within  the  Pacific  AOR  are  a  major 
threat.  There  are  over  280  submarines  existent  in  the  countries 
around  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  We  have  a  continuing  ASW 
problem,  in  particular  with  Third  World  quiet  diesels.  Kilos,  Ger- 
many type  209s  that  are  coming  on  line  now,  which  will  create  a 
potential  threat  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  handle.  I  fully  support 
the  Navy's  efforts  to  maintain  some  ASW  capability. 

Senator  Warner.  That  certainly  would  confirm  the  need  to  keep 
a  strong  U.S.  industrial  base  for  the  future  development  of  our  sub- 
marine force. 

Admiral  Macke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Luck,  in  your  testimony  before  the  committee,  I  believe 
it  was  last  year,  I  think  I  asked  you  this  question.  You  stated  that 
while  U.S  forces  in  South  Korea  are  equipped  to  operate  in  a  chem- 
ical warfare  environment,  the  South  Korean  forces  were  not  simi- 
larly equipped.  I  guess  I  would  ask,  first,  I  always  have  thought 
that  if  there  were  any  attack  or  move  by  North  Korea,  it  probably 
would  be  during  the  seasonal  winds  that  blow  from  the  north  and 
they  would  use  CW. 

I  think  we  are  much  more  likely  to  see  something  like  that  than 
we  are  nuclear  use  or  anything  like  that.  For  many  years,  they 
have  had  their  river  crossing  equipment  down  there,  their  artillery 
forward  digging  tunnels,  and  so  on,  indicating  their  intent  some 
day. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  CW  situation  now?  Has  that  improved 
or  would  we  be  the  only  ones  there  with  CW  equipment? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  it  has  improved,  but  marginally,  I  would  re- 
port to  you.  Most  of  the  active  force  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
equipped  with  protective  suits,  masks,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  when 
you  mobilize  and  begin  to  bring  them  on  line  up  to  the  strength 
of  about  1.3  million,  there  is  going  to  be  almost  half  of  them  who 
will  not  have  that  kind  of  protection,  at  least  the  modem  kind  of 
protection  they  need. 

Senator  Glenn.  Since  we  are  going  to  have  a  closed  session,  as 
I  understand  it,  I  might  want  to  ask  you  more  detail  about  what 
kind  of  capability  you  give  the  North  Koreans  in  this  area. 

General  Luck.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  Good.  Is  there  anything  you  can  say  on  that  in 
open  session? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  We  give  them  credit  for  having  that  ca- 
pability. 

Senator  Glenn.  A  big  capability. 

General  Luck.  Where  it  would  be  and  how  we  would  attack  it 
would  be  in  another  hearing,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  Back  on  a  more  general  note,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  a  couple  of  years  that  we  are  going  too  far  down  when 
we  cut  from  1.6  million  down  to  1.45  million  for  our  Active  Duty 
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military.  I  think  with  our  worldwide  commitments,  it  gets  to  be 
very  marginal  as  to  what  we  can  do. 

Now  this  was  based — and  Senator  Cohen  mentioned  this  a  little 
bit  earlier — on  Greneral  Shalikashvili's  prepared  statement  of  last 
week  where  he  said,  "The  core  philosophy  that  guided  this  effort 
was  to  balance  our  future  strategic  requirements  against  a  still 
shrinking  force.  The  counterweight  was  the  combination  of  planned 
service  modernization  programs  and  selected  force  enhancements, 
the  sum  of  which  would  make  our  forces  faster  to  deploy,  more  ef- 
fective and  lethal  when  they  go  to  battle."  The  rest  of  his  statement 
then  continues. 

I  have  been  very  concerned  about  this  because  we  had  the  big- 
gest war  game  that  we  have  had  for  a  while.  Nimble  Dancer,  and 
yet  we  assumed  we  already  had  these  critical  force  enhancements 
in  place  for  that  war  game. 

Now  these  are  not  small  items.  The  enhancements  are:  addi- 
tional Army  pre-positioned  equipment;  additional  airlift/sealift;  im- 
proved anti-armor  and  precision  glided  munitions;  more  early  ar- 
riving Navy  air;  improved  Army  National  Guard  combat  brigade 
readiness;  improved  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  support  force  readi- 
ness; and  improved  C4I,  command,  control,  communications,  and 
computer  intelligence  assets. 

Those  are  not  small  items,  especially  the  sealift/airlift  part. 
These  are  things  where  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  we  get 
them.  Yet  we  are  going  down  to  the  1.45  number,  which  would 
seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  lower  overall 
force,  and  ability  to  really  conduct  one  MRC  let  alone  two,  until  we 
get  these  force  enhancements  in  place.  And  that  was  the  assump- 
tion on  which  we  went  to  the  lower  number  of  people.  That  is  one 
concern. 

The  other  is  that  we  have  had  reports  that  some  of  the  CINCs 
do  not  believe  that  we  could  successfully  fight  and  win  two  MRCs 
even  if  we  had  these  force  enhancements  in  place. 

Finally,  the  third  point — and  I  will  come  back  to  each  one  of 
these  and  ask  for  your  comments — is  this.  General  Schwarzkopf 
identified  deficiencies  or  what  we  came  to  call  "lessons  learned"  out 
of  the  Gulf  war.  It  was  an  unlikely  war,  we  know  that.  It  was 
fought  under  unusual  conditions,  sand  dunes,  and  the  heat,  and  so 
on.  So  it  is  not  the  typical  war  that  we  prepare  for.  But  some  of 
the  things  that  he  had  on  his  list  of  deficiencies,  such  as  mine 
countermeasures,  friendly  force  identification — I  won't  read  all  of 
them  off — are  things  that  would  apply  in  any  combat  situation. 

I  would  like  your  opinions  as  to  how  we  are  doing  on  incorporat- 
ing or  taking  care  of  those  deficiencies  that  General  Schwarzkopf 
identified  then. 

Admiral  Macke,  would  you  address  the  critical  force  enhance- 
ments? You  alluded  to  it  a  little  while  ago  here.  I  know  that  we 
could  hunker  down  as  we  did  in  World  War  II,  or  whenever,  and 
eventually  prevail.  But  that  costs  a  lot  of  people.  It  costs  lives  if 
you  do  it  that  way.  That  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  this  thing. 

So  I  would  appreciate  your  comments.  Until  we  get  the  force  en- 
hancements, I  don't  know  that  we  could  really  do  a  great,  a  good, 
a  rapid  job  and  save  lives  in  one  MRC  let  alone  two.  What  is  your 
feeling  in  your  area  of  command? 
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Admiral  Macke.  Senator,  I  think  you  have  encapsulated  it  very 
nicely.  The  force  enhancements  that  you  talk  about,  all  of  them 
have  a  time  dimension  to  them.  Increased  lift,  strategic  lift  capabil- 
ity means  you  can  get  forces  there  faster.  Precision  guided  muni- 
tions means  that  you  can  annihilate  the  enemy  force  faster  and 
more  efficiently.  So  they  all  have  a  time  factor  to  them. 

Again,  as  I  said,  I  am  very  comfortable  that  we  can  fight  and  win 
two  MRCs  with  our  current  forces  against  the  current  threats.  But 
there  is  a  time  factor,  and  that  time  factor  will  equate  to  lost  lives 
and  lost  equipment.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Even  the  en- 
hancement of  the  Reserves  is  another  time  factor.  How  quickly  can 
you  have  those  Reserve  brigades  ready  to  go. 

Senator  Glenn.  And  we  have  cut  those  way  back,  too. 

Admiral  Macke.  The  15  enhanced  brigades,  that's  3  years.  We 
will  have  those  enhanced  brigades  ready  to  go  within  90  days. 
That,  then,  will  decrease  the  time  factor  for  us.  But  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. It  is  a  time  factor  as  we  stand  right  now. 

I  do  want  to  comment  with  regard  to  the  CINCs,  that  some 
CINCs  said  we  could  not  do  two  MRCs. 

Senator  Glenn.  And  that  was  even  with  the  force  enhancements. 

Admiral  Macke.  All  of  us  sat  around  the  table  2  or  2V2  weeks 
ago,  during  the  CINCs  conference,  and  I  heard  no  one  at  that  con- 
ference say  that  we  could  not  do  two  MRCs,  Senator. 

Senator  Glenn.  My  time  is  up. 

General  Luck.  If  I  might  add  an  editorial  comment,  we  should 
be  able  to  come  back  to  you  with  some  comparative  data  eventually 
on  this  Nimble  Dancer.  We  did  two  iterations,  one  with  a  1997 
force  and  one  with  the  enhanced  force.  So  we  should  be  able  to  get 
some  kind  of  feel  for  what  difference  that  makes  as  well. 

Senator  Glenn.  My  5  minutes  are  up.  We  don't  have  much  time 
in  5  minutes  to  explore  these  things. 

I  would  like  to  submit  questions  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  all  of  you. 
The  time  is  short  in  the  hearing  room,  but  we  would  like  to  have 
more  complete  answers  for  the  record  so  that  we  can  review  it  and 
see  where  we  are  going. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  cutback.  We  are  almost  at  the 
1.45  number.  To  the  credit  of  the  services,  once  they  said  they  were 
going  to  cut  back,  boy,  we  really  came  down  fast,  faster  than  I  ever 
thought  we  could.  And  we  are  within  about  20,000  or  so  right  now 
of  being  at  our  lower  level,  both  in  Reserves  and  the  Active  duty 
forces. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Glenn,  you  have  extended  the  envelope 
of  5  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  will  give  you  back  2  out  of  my  next  round. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Macke,  I  would  just  like  to  follow  up  briefly  on  the  ques- 
tioning of  Senator  Warner  regarding  the  Chinese  submarine  threat. 
We,  of  course,  saw  it  on  national  television,  with  the  Kilo  sub- 
marine being  moved  to  China. 

You  iust  indicated  a  moment  ago  that  there  were  some  280  subs 
probably  operating  in  the  Pacific  region.  How  many  of  those  sub- 
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marines  would  you  estimate  to  be  potentially  or  actually  hostile 
submarines? 

Admiral  Macke.  Senator,  none  of  them  today  are  hostile.  The 
ones  that  are  not  strictly  in  my  AOR,  though  they  operate  in  my 
area  of  responsibility — Iran,  I  think  there  is  a  significant  potential 
that  they  could  be  hostile.  Pakistan  and  India  are  hostile  to  each 
other,  mavbe,  though  maybe  not  necessarily  to  us  at  this  point.  I 
don't  think  the  Russians  at  this  point  are  hostile  to  us,  but  the  po- 
tential exists.  As  for  the  Chinese,  again,  they  are  not  hostile  today, 
but  the  potential  exists. 

There  are  some  80  submarines  in  North  Korea.  I  think  those  are 
hostile. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  put  this  in  perspective.  Our  submarine 
fleet  under  the  current  Bottom-Up  Review  of  the  U.S.  submarine 
fleet,  some  have  advocated  moving  it  down  to  45.  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  see  it  go  a  lot  higher.  If  we  are  lucky,  we  will  have  55,  not 
counting  the  possibility  of  the  three,  maybe  two  Seawolf  sub- 
marines. 

Do  you  feel  that  is  adequate? 

Admiral  Macke.  The  accepted  number  is  45  to  55.  I  would  guess 
because  I  see  a  significant  submarine  potential,  I  see  a  lot  of  sub- 
marines including  a  lot  of  Third  World  submarines  that  are  within 
my  AOR.  I  might,  if  crises  were  to  start  to  develop  or  if  things  got 
warmer,  I  certainly  might  ask  that  more  of  the  submarines  that  we 
have  move  into  my  AOR  to  support  me. 

I  think  the  45  to  55  overall — and  I  would  I  think  lean  with  you 
toward  the  high  end  of  that — will  be  sufficient  as  long  as  we  main- 
tain the  technology.  The  key  is  that  the  adversaries  and  the  poten- 
tial adversaries  are  now  coming  up  with  more  sophisticated  capa- 
bility. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  the  problem,  as  you  know,  is  that  the  Navy 
is  promoting  very  aggressively  construction  of  another  Seawolf,  or 
the  completion  of  another  Seawolf,  which  will  probably  cost  us  $1.5 
billion  more.  That  is  a  lot  of  anti-submarine  warfare,  isn't  it?  I 
mean,  that  could  be  P-3  upgrades  or  P-7s  or  whatever  else  you 
might  need  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Do  you  support  the  Seawolf! 

Admiral  Macke.  I  am  a  CINC  and  I  support  capabilities  versus 
programs.  However,  in  this  case,  the  submarine  is  probably  the 
best  ASW  weapon  that  we  have  in  our  inventory.  So,  in  essence, 
I  do  support  the  Seawolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  support  any  increase  in  other  antisub- 
marine warfare  capabilities? 

Admiral  Macke.  We  are  doing  some  work  in  several  areas  to  in- 
crease our  ASW  capabilities,  including  some  in  mundane  areas  like 
MILCON,  though  it  is  not  mundane  because  of  the  number  of  dol- 
lars in  it.  There  is  MILCON  involved  in  increasing  our  ASW  capa- 
bilities and  there  are  other  areas  where  it  is  helping  our  ASW  ca- 
pabilities. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  the  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  wrap  up 
for  me  here  on  this  round,  is  we  see  this  obvious  threat,  and  we 
are  only  talking  about  the  Pacific  region.  We  are  not  even  talking 
about  other  regions  of  the  world.  There  is  a  lot  of  water  out  there. 
We  see  the  submarine  threat  growing  from  Nations  that  are  at 
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least  potentially  a  threat.  Yet  we  are  basically  barely  maintaining 
antisubmarine  warfare.  It  is  just  constantly  in  our  budget  with 
very  little  increase  at  all.  With  the  demand  on  dollars  that  we  now 
are  faced  with,  basically  putting  a  lot  of  eggs  in  one  basket,  in  one, 
big  submarine,  and,  frankly,  neglecting  the  rest  of  the  submarine 
fleet — I  mean,  submarines  themselves,  oy  your  own  admission,  are 
good  antisubmarine  warfare  tools.  And  yet,  we  are  lucky  if  we  get 
55.  I  think  it  is  a  major  problem.  I  might  want  to  pursue  this  at 
some  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  this 
is  adequate.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Senator  Smith. 

Let  me  announce  before  you  answer.  Admiral,  that  we  are  going 
to  recess  in  a  moment  for  the  vote.  But  following  that  vote,  we  are 
goin^  to  meet  in  the  Vice  President's  office  to  confirm  the  BRAC 
nommees. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  do,  as  long  as  we  have  the  time,  is  per- 
haps we  could  shave  a  minute  or  two  off  each  Senator's  time  and 
thereby  allow  Senator  Bryan  and  Senator  Hutchison  to  get  their 
questions  in  before  we  break  in  case  they  have  difficulty  in  getting 
back. 

Why  don't  you  proceed,  Senator  Bryan.  Then  we  will  go  to  Sen- 
ator Hutchison, 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recog- 
nize the  time  constraints. 

General,  I  just  want  to  be  on  record  as  associating  myself  with 
the  comments  that  initially  were  a  part  of  Senator  Nunn's  ques- 
tions and  that  were  further  amplified  by  Senator  Warner,  the  con- 
cern about  the  drug  situation.  I  guess  my  question  is,  simply  stated 
is,  is  this  a  war  that  we  can  win? 

General  McCaffrey.  Senator,  if  I  may,  I  think  part  of  our  prob- 
lem in  the  language  of  dealing  with  this  absolutely  dreadful  prob- 
lem has  been  to  call  it  a  "war."  I  personally  characterize  it  as  a 
sickness,  like  cancer.  War  is  a  reasonably  straight-up  proposition. 
You  assemble  forces,  a  strategy,  there  is  an  attack,  and  you  win. 

This  one  may  be  something  where  we  have  to  treat  the  root 
causes  of  the  drug  problem  and  yet  also  maintain  some  pressure 
on  the  symptoms.  I  also  do  not  think  we  are  talking  about  achiev- 
ing a  victory  but  about  dealing  with  this  problem  over  the  space 
of  a  decade. 

The  bottom  line  to  my  response  would  be  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  an  impossible  nor  even  overwhelming  challenge  to  ad- 
dress this  drug  problem  and  achieve  greater  protection  for  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  an  impossible  task. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  think  your  response,  at  least  by  implication, 
addresses  both  sides  of  the  equation.  Clearly,  if  the  demand  side 
were  not  there,  our  problem  would  abate  considerably  because 
there  would  not  be  the  economic  incentive  to  develop  this  massive 
infrastructure  to  which  you  have  alluded. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  think  it  has  had  bipartisan 
support.  I  am  certainly  supportive  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical 
of  any  aspect  that  you  and  your  command  have  undertaken.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  operating  in  good  faith. 

Your  message  is  candid  but  very  discouraging  in  the  sense  that 
today,  it  has  not  impacted  the  price  of  drugs  on  the  street.  The  sup- 
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ply  exceeds  the  demand.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a  Ph.D.  in  eco- 
nomics to  understand  that  if  that  continues  to  be  the  case,  unless 
we  are  able  to  get  a  handle  on  the  demand  side  of  the  equation, 
all  of  our  efforts — and  I  do  commend  you  and  your  forces  for  all  of 
your  efforts — I  don't  see  how  we  can  impact  this  overall  problem 
with  just  a  focus  on  the  effort  in  Peru  and  working  with  the  new 
democratic  leadership  that  is  emerging  in  that  region. 

That  is  all  a  very  positive  side.  But  I  just  do  not  see  what  more 
can  be  done  on  your  side  of  the  equation  as  long  as  the  demand 
continues  to  be  there  along  with  the  enormous  surplus  of  supply, 
which  will  continue  to  drive  the  price  down  in  terms  of  the  street 
price  of  illegal  drugs  in  America. 

General  McCaffrey.  Well,  I  think  your  points  are  right  on  the 
money.  Again,  the  strategy  we  have  on  the  street  in  its  entirety — 
and  it  is  a  classified  document,  PDD-14 — we  think  is  pretty  bal- 
anced and  sensible.  It  must  address  both  supply,  interdiction,  and 
the  source  country  strategies. 

There  is  room  to  believe  that  we  can  be  more  effective  if  in  the 
source  countries  we  can  come  up  with  a  better  operational  concept 
to  link  together  these  tactical  programs.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  work  on  over  the  next  several  years. 

Senator  Bryan.  Greneral,  my  time  is  up.  But  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  want  to 
work  with  you  in  developing  that  strategy.  I  hope  it  will  be  more 
successful.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Brvan.  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  attempting 
to  give  us  this  opportunity,  but  I  really  am  not  comfortable  taking 
it.  I  would  like  to  come  back,  though. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  have  put  in  a  request  to  at  least  hold  the  vote 
until  you  complete  your  questions,  if  you  would  like  to  do  that. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  with  that? 

Senator  Cohen.  Yes. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Okay.  General  Luck,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  North  Korea.  I  think  we  have  made  a  bad 
agreement,  but  that  agreement  is  in  place.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  from  your  professional  standpoint. 

In  your  testimony,  you  state  that  implementation  of  the  Agreed 
Framework  is  a  long  process  with  a  number  of  critical  milestones. 
Of  course,  the  Agreed  Framework  with  North  Korea  is  what  is 
meant  here.  It  is  not  based  on  trust  and  we  will  continue  to  mon- 
itor closely  North  Korean  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreed 
Framev/ork. 

Now  the  United  States  has  begun  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  Framework  with  the  first  shipment  to  North  Korea  of  heavy  oil 
for  use  in  generating  heat  and  electricity.  In  your  professional  mili- 
tary opinion,  are  the  North  Koreans  complying  with  the  terms  of 
the  Framework  Agreement  in  receiving  and  utilizing  the  first  oil 
shipment? 

General  Luck.  In  my  opinion,  the  engineering  of  that  oil  to  begin 
with  was  supposed  to  be  such  that  it  could  not  be  converted  very 
readily  into  military  use.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  tell  you  that 
if  it  is  used  somewhere  else,  they  could  convert  what  they  were 
going  to  use  elsewhere  into  military  use.  So  there  probably  is  room 
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for  suspicion  of  that.  But  we  are  watching  them  pretty  closely  on 
that,  I  am  told.  That  is  not  in  my  area. 

I  think  we  have  called  their  hand  on  that  and  that  they  have 
stopped  doing  it.  But  that  is  second  hand  for  me,  again.  We  can  de- 
velop that  a  little  bit  further  in  a  classified  room. 

Senator  Hutchison.  In  a  closed  session.  I  reallv  want  to  do  that. 

Do  you  feel  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  adequately  monitor 
their  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Framework? 

General  Luck.  I  am  not  as  well  informed  as  to  how  we  could  do 
that  from  here  in  the  national  systems,  and  I  certainly  do  not  have 
the  mechanisms  militarily  to  monitor  that  kind  of  thing  from  my 
standpoint  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Framework  Agreement  not  having  the  ability  to  do  what  I 
think  we  should  be  able  to  do  in  this  first  5  year  period  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  there. 

I  am  concerned  about  compliance  with  the  agreement  and  I 
would  like  to  pursue,  perhaps  in  a  closed  meeting,  what  we  are 
doing  to  determine  compliance  and  if  we  do  have  the  capability  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  that.  So  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  the 
closed  session. 

General  Luck.  I  would  be  happy  to  address  that. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
thank  you.  General. 

Senator  Cohen.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  about  15 
minutes,  when  we  will  be  returning.  Thank  you. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Senator  Cohen.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  try 
to  complete  the  open  session  within  the  next  5  or  10  minutes  to 
leave  time  for  those  members  who  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
question  our  panel.  Then  we  will  go,  quickly,  hopefully,  to  a  closed 
session. 

With  that,  I  will  recognize  Senator  Robb.  You  are  next  in  line. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  very 
much,  having  met  with  the  CINCs  from  time  to  time,  to  apologize 
that  I  have  had  to  go  out  of  this  room  for  two  other  quick  engage- 
ments and  hope  I  will  not  be  repetitious. 

Admiral  Macke,  in  CILHI,  there  have  been  reported  increases  in 
the  number  of  remains  that  have  been  turned  over.  That  is  one  of 
those  old  matters  that  we  continue  to  refer  back  to  from  time  to 
time  and  I  know  that  you  take  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  it  re- 
solved. 

What  would  you  describe  as  the  degree  of  cooperation  that  we 
are  receiving  right  now  from  the  Vietnamese  on  the  repatriation 
and  search  for  remains  with  respect  to  the  whole  question  of  POW/ 
MIAs? 

Admiral  Macke.  Senator  Robb,  I  think  we  are  getting  good  co- 
operation from  the  Vietnamese.  I  would  characterize  it  as  at  least 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  cooperation  we  are  getting  from 
the  other  two  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  where  we  are  conducting 
our  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting. 

We  do  have  a  lot  of  remains,  such  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  biological  confirmation  or  evidence  to  support  identification, 
though  we  do  have  some  pretty  good  circumstantial  evidence  in 
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several  of  those  cases.  Hopefully,  we  will  move  to  the  next  phase 
of  our  identification  procedures  where  we  will  be  able,  with  the 
consent  of  the  families,  of  the  relatives,  to  make  some  more  identi- 
fications of  the  fairly  large  amount  that  we  have  in  CILHI  now. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Macke. 

General  Luck,  I  have  some  questions  but  I  think  these  should  be 
reserved  for  our  next  session.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  I 
would  like  to  explore  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  answer  in  this 
particular  forum. 

General  McCaffrey,  with  respect  to  the  drug  interdiction  efforts, 
when  I  was  here  earlier,  you  mentioned  that  some  80  percent  of 
the  heroin  comes  from  Peru  at  this  point  and  that  you  thought  the 
leadership  was  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  assist  in  whatever  ef- 
forts the  international  community  might  join  in  to  eradicate  that. 

Would  you  comment  generally  on  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  drug  interdiction  efforts  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
compatible  with  other  strictly  military  missions  that  are  assigned 
to  the  units,  whether  or  not  you  believe  that  this  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  increase,  decrease,  or  fund  in  an  entirely  separate  way. 
I  guess  I  am  indicating  by  my  question  that  I  have  always  had 
some  reservations  about  exactly  what  the  appropriate  U.S.  military 
role  in  drug  interdiction  efforts  might  be  and  I  would  welcome  your 
comments  here  in  open  forum  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  compatible 
with  military  missions  and  a  good  expenditure  of  U.S.  defense  re- 
sources. 

General  McCaffrey.  One  correction,  if  I  may  Senator  Robb.  The 
80  percent  figure  I  referred  to  is  cocaine  that  is  coming  out  of  Peru. 

Senator  Robb.  I'm  sorry.  Did  I  say  heroin?  I  meant  to  say  co- 
caine. 

General  McCaffrey.  There  is  also  a  heroin  problem,  a  gprowing 
one. 

Senator  Robb.  I  have  been  working  on  Burma  in  another  context 
and  I  did  not  mean  to  mix  the  two.  Forgive  me. 

General  McCaffrey.  I  would  add  that  poppies  are  an  increasing 
problem  in  Colombia  and  throughout  the  Americas. 

If  I  may  give  a  general  answer  on  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  this  counterdrug  struggle,  I  am  about  1  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  dollars  spent  on  some  aspect  of  this  problem.  So  $153 
million  a  year  is  what  we  spent  last  year.  In  many  of  these  in- 
stances, the  mission  of  the  forces  that  I  am  providing  to  support 
other  U.S.  agencies  or  host  nation  governments  are  entirely  com- 
patible with  their  primary  mission. 

For  example,  we  have  Special  Operations  Forces  that,  with  waiv- 
er, have  provided  training  and  small  unit  medical  tasks,  tactical 
movement  and  small  unit  training  to  the  Bolivians,  Peruvians,  and 
Colombian  police  and  Armed  Forces. 

We  have  people  that  assist  our  embassies.  Some  300  to  400  peo- 
ple at  a  given  time  are  assisting  in  the  planning  of  operations  with 
the  country  team  and  with  host  Nation  governments — an  Air  Force 
major,  an  Army  Captain,  et  cetera.  Then,  finally,  we  have  a  consid- 
erable number  of  people — for  example,  there  are  five  Air  Force 
ground-based  radar  stations  deployed  in  four  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. This  is  their  wartime  mission,  the  operation  of  these  radar 
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devices,  along  with  some  other  assets,  AWACS  and  other  miHtary 
tools. 

Where  I  would  agree  with  you,  though,  is  that  this  is  clearly  not 
an  area  where  many  of  our  war  fighting  capabilities  are  usefully 
applicable.  By  and  large,  they  are  not  engaged,  either. 

So  I  think  your  point  is  a  solid  one,  right  on  the  mark. 

Senator  Robb.  General  McCaffrey,  my  time  is  just  about  up.  I 
have  one  quick  question  with  the  movement  of  SOUTHCOM  Head- 
quarters. What  sense  do  we  have  in  terms  of  the  impact  this  is 
going  to  have  on  the  Panamanian  economy  and  your  ability  to  ful- 
fill your  mission? 

General  McCaffrey.  The  Headquarters,  itself.  Senator,  is  only 
some  700  people.  So  that,  in  and  of  itself,  probably  will  not  be  a 
major  factor.  We  hope  to  move  our  Headquarters  before  the  treaty 
expiration — perhaps  1998 — to  some  place  where  it  can  be  a  strate- 
gic leverage  point  on  the  Americas. 

The  entire  command,  though,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  will 
come  down  from  11,000  military  in  1992  to  zero  by  1999.  That 
would  eliminate  about  a  $465  million  impact  on  the  Panamanian 
economy. 

I  am  the  single  largest  employer  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  ex- 
cept for  their  own  government,  with  some  9,000  Department  of  De- 
fense employees — about  3,000  Americans  and  6,000  Panamanians. 
So  it  will  be  a  tremendous  challenge  to  them  that  they  will  have 
to  face  up  to. 

Senator  Robb.  Among  others.  My  time  has  expired.  General, 
thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Robb.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  add  my  wel- 
come to  our  witnesses. 

First,  Admiral  Macke,  let  me  ask  you  about  Korea.  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  ask  General  Luck  and  General  Shalikashvili  this  same 
question.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  your  personal  opinion — not  an 
official  policy  position  but  a  personal  position — relative  to  the 
Framework  Agreement  with  North  Korea. 

Is  the  Agreed  Framework  good  for  U.S.  national  security  in  your 
personal  opinion? 

Admiral  Macke.  Senator  Levin,  I  believe  that  it  is.  The  Frame- 
work Agreement  has  capped  the  nuclear  program  to  this  date.  If 
it  is  continued  and  we  meet  all  of  the  objectives  of  the  Framework 
Agreement,  it  will  keep  it  capped. 

Taking  away  the  ability  to  create  nuclear  weapons  in  North 
Korea  I  think  was  one  major  step  forward.  A  conventional  threat 
still  exists  and  that  needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  future.  But  I 
think  taking  away  that  one  threat  right  now  makes  that  agreement 
worthwhile. 

Senator  Levin.  Some  have  argued  that  we  gave  up  too  much  in 
the  Agreed  Framework,  particularly  in  that  we  are  going  to  be 
waiting  5  years  before  the  IAEA  will  have  access  to  2  suspect  waste 
sites.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  positive  achievements  of  the 
Framework  Agreement  outweigh  whatever  it  is  that  we  "gave  up?" 

Admiral  Macke.  What  we  have  not  given  up  but  what  we  have 
delayed  for  5  years  is  to  discover  the  history  of  the  North  Korean 
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program.  That,  to  me,  is  not  as  important  as  capping  the  future  of 
the  program. 

We  know  that  the  maximum  amount  of  plutonium  they  could 
have  produced  was  enough  to  create  about  two  bombs,  two  devices. 
That  is  already  a  known.  What  we  will  find  out  is  whether  they 
were  able  to  produce  to  that  capacity  or  not  once  we  are  able  to 
do  the  IAEA  specific  inspections. 

Senator  Levin.  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  about  readiness. 

Has  there  been  any  time  during  your  current  command  position 
when  the  readiness  of  the  forces  assigned  to  you  or  under  your 
command  could  not  perform  a  mission  because  of  readiness  prob- 
lems? 

General  McCaffrey,  let  me  start  with  you. 

General  McCaffrey.  I  had  some  50,000  Army,  Navv,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  forces  deploy  through  Latin  America  in  the  last  year, 
Senator,  and  they  were  all  extremely  capable,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Reserve  components. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  General  Luck? 

General  Luck.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  no  readiness  problem. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Macke.  Senator,  we  had  two  Air  Wings  that  at  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  had  to  stand  down  or  reduce  their  operations 
for  a  period  and  yes,  it  did  impact  our  readiness.  Those  were  the 
only  two  units. 

Senator  Levin.  Now  will  they  be  at  a  better  readiness  level  if  we 
support  the  supplemental  appropriation?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  that  supplemental  and  that  readiness? 

Admiral  Macke.  It  may  not  be  the  same  two  Air  Wings,  but  if 
we  do  not  get  the  supplemental  within  3  months,  I  will  start  reduc- 
ing readiness  of  forces,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Forces,  and  Marine  forces 
in  the  Pacific. 

General  Luck.  And  then,  sir,  when  he  does  that,  that  will  affect 
me  very  big  time. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Luck,  North  Korea  supplied  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  other  countries  and  it  remains  one  of  the  most  worrisome 
proliferators  of  ballistic  missiles. 

Do  you  think  that  our  efforts  to  engage  North  Korea  on  the 
Framework  Agreement  and  otherwise  have  had  any  positive  effect 
or  could  they  have  had  any  positive  effect  on  North  Korea's  propen- 
sity to  export  ballistic  missiles? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  have  no  information  to  back  this  up,  but  I 
don't  think  it  has  affected  it  at  all.  Their  economy  is  in  very  bad 
shape.  My  sense  is  the  only  real  export  they  have  that  is  of  any 
value  to  them  for  the  bringing  in  of  money  is  their  arms  sales  and 
I  think  their  missilery  is  one  of  the  biggest  parts  of  that  arms  sale, 
particularly  to  some  of  the  countries  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  see  any  prospects  for  that  Framework 
Agreement  and  for  other  contacts  with  them  to  reduce  the  level  of 
those  exports?  Is  there  any  possibility  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  reduce  them  through  either  the  Framework  Agreement  or,  more 
likely,  through  other  contacts? 

General  Luck.  The  only  potential  that  one  could  see  is  if  the 
Framework  Agreement  led  to  more  openness  through  parts  of  it 
which  calls  for  the  opening  of  certain  dialogue,  liaison  offices,  and 
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the  like.  And  the  beginning  of  an  openness  in  that  very  closed  soci- 
ety, hopefully,  would  then  be  followed  by  an  economic  opening  once 
the  diplomatic  opening  began,  that  may  well  be  the  lead  to  an 
eventual  openness,  which  will  get  them  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  are  not  under  the  communist  threshold 
of  the  dictatorship  that  is  there  and  imposed  on  the  people  of  North 
Korea. 

The  regime,  sir,  is  everything.  That  is  why  they  struggle  to  keep 
the  regime  in  power. 

Senator  Levin.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  I  will  have  just  a  few  more  ques- 
tions. Then,  perhaps,  if  we  want  a  second  round  before  we  move 
to  closed  session,  we  will  do  so. 

Admiral  Macke,  I  assume  that  some  of  the  criticism  that  came 
from  Congress  last  year  with  respect  to  the  Thai  Grovernment's  al- 
leged support  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  along  with  the  denial  of  IMET, 
contributed  to  their  rejection  of  our  request  for  pre-positioning. 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe 
that  it  did. 

Senator  Cohen.  And  is  it  your  judgment  that  we  should  seek  to 
resume  IMET  with  Indonesia  in  the  near  future? 

Admiral  Macke.  Yes,  sir.  The  importance  of  Indonesia  cannot  be 
overstated.  They  are  the  heart  or  the  start  of  the  ASEAN.  In  talk- 
ing to  the  Australians,  you  get  a  view  on  Indonesia  that  reflects  the 
fact  that,  when  you  stand  in  Canberra  and  look  North,  the  only 
thing  you  can  see  is  Indonesia.  Jakarta  is  closer  to  Perth  than  Can- 
berra is.  It  is  a  very  large,  a  very  influential  country,  with  a  grow- 
ing economy  and  a  capable  military.  We  need  to  work  closely  with 
them. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  McCaffrey,  just  a  couple  of  questions 
about  the  relationship  between  your  command  and  perhaps  the 
State  Department.  There  were  some  reports  about  several  U.S.  em- 
bassies in  Latin  America,  particularly  the  embassy  in  La  Paz,  that 
were  in  some  conflict  about  who  is  in  control  of  the  forces.  That 
was  similar  to  what  took  place  in  Mogadishu,  between  the  DOD 
and  State  Department,  and  also  a  clash  last  year  over  the  sharing 
of  intelligence  with  some  of  the  governments  that  might  use  it  to 
shoot  down  civilian  aircraft.  Have  you  been  able  to  work  out  and 
resolve  the  dispute  over  who  is  in  charge  of  the  troops? 

General  McCaffrey.  I  think,  fortunately,  we  have  two  sound 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  and  the  Federal 
Foreign  Service  Act,  that  are  compatible,  easy  to  understand,  and 
they  make  sense.  They  are,  without  question,  supported  by  the 
Cabinet-level  officers  of  our  Government. 

So  there  was  some  initial  discomfort  over  that  question.  It  has 
been  resolved  and  I  think  we  are  working  in  pretty  solid  harmony. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  you  don't  have  a  problem  any  longer  with  the 
State  Department? 

General  McCaffrey.  No,  Senator.  I  don't. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Luck,  I  have  iust  a  couple  of  quick  ques- 
tions about  force  modernization.  I  think  you  have  indicated  that 
the  South  Koreans  are  making  improvements  in  tanks,  artillery, 
multiple  rocket  launchers,  APCs,  advance  aircraft,  helicopters,  and 
coastal  defense  ships.  Are  they  failing  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
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you  or  others  feel  would  be  necessary  to  modernize  their  forces  in 
a  way  that  would  be  a  more  potent  deterrent  and  war  fighting  ca- 
pability than  they  currently  have? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  they  are  making  modest  improvements  on  a 
continuing  basis.  As  any  military  commander,  I  am  impatient 
about  how  fast  they  are  doing  that.  I  would  like  to  see  certain 
things  move  faster. 

In  their  defense,  they  spend  their  defense  budget  very  wisely  and 
very  well.  They  are  moving  to  a  more  balanced  expenditure.  They 
have  moved  to  55  percent  for  the  ROK  Army,  and  45  between  the 
other  two  services. 

Their  defense  budget,  $13.6  billion,  is  not  a  very  large  budget 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  their  Armed  Forces  are  darned 
near  as  big  as  ours.  They  get  quite  a  lot  out  of  that  and  spend  it 
very  wisely.  But  it  makes  me  impatient.  We  know  there  are  certain 
capabilities  that  need  to  be  improved  and  they  are  not  being  im- 
proved as  fast  as  I  would  like  to  see. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  the  purchase  of  advanced  aircraft  and 
naval  vessels  would  be  of  a  lower  priority  than  some  of  the  other 
items,  would  they  not? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  However,  to  be  fair,  even  though  it  frus- 
trates me,  I  have  to  keep  it  in  context. 

Now  3  or  4  years  ago,  when  peace  was  breaking  out  over  there 
and  East  Asia  Strategy  Initiative  (EASI)  was  in  the  mill,  the 
Nunn-Warner  amendment  was  being  enacted  and  North-South  dia- 
logue was  going  pretty  well.  I  think  their  budgeting  and  acquisition 
process  did  take  a  broader  look  at  a  more  regional  basis  for  the  de- 
fense posture,  which  would  have  to  make  up  the  impact  for  what 
we  provide:  airpower  and  seapower.  I  think  that  is  what  caused  it. 

We  are  trying  to  swing  that  back  now  to  today's  context  and 
what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Senator  CoHEN.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  with  North 
Korea  as  far  as  the  Framework  Agreement  is  concerned  is,  number 
one,  they  were  talking  about  Team  Spirit,  about  the  need  to  cancel 
that.  Also,  there  was  a  complaint  that  they  would  not  agree  to  pur- 
chase light  water  reactors  that  were  built  or  assembled  by  South 
Korea. 

On  Monday,  South  Korea  and  China  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  go  into  a  joint  venture  to  manufacture  and  market  light 
water  reactors  to  Southeast  Asia.  Are  you  aware  of  whether  or  not 
this  Chinese/South  Korean  joint  venture  might  have  any  effect 
upon  the  Framework  Agreement? 

General  Luck.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  factual  information.  But  it 
most  certainly  would  help  because,  although  the  Chinese  do  not 
subsidize  North  Korea  anymore,  like  they  did,  they  want  money  to 
provide  help.  They  certainly  still  influence  the  North  Koreans  and 
the  North  Koreans  know  that  they  can't  go  it  without  them. 

Senator  Cohen.  In  other  words,  this  might  make  it  more  palat- 
able to  the  North  Koreans  if  the  Chinese  are  involved  in  the  joint 
venture,  where  they  would  not  accept  it  just  from  the  South  Kore- 
ans? 

General  Luck.  That  would  be  my  instinct,  sir.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Levin. 
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Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Greneral  Luck,  some 
people  have  suggested  that  South  Korea  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  the  Agreed  Framework,  that  it  was  presented  to  them 
as  a  fait  accompli  and  that  we  were  not  consulting  adequately  with 
them  prior  to  reaching  that  Agreed  Framework.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  that? 

General  Luck.  I  have  heard  that  argument  and  I  have  heard 
that  suggested  across  the  board,  that  there  were  some  who  were 
upset  by  that. 

Let  me  give  just  a  short  vignette  as  to  what  I  think  might  well 
be  the  trutn. 

I  was  in  a  room  one  night  with  most  of  the  leaders  of  that  coun- 
try, both  political  and  economic.  Mr.  Christopher  visited.  The  am- 
bassador was  there  and  Mr.  Gallucci  was  there,  as  was  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  South  Korean  Government.  When 
they  were  all  introduced,  and  the  largest  applause  went  to  Gallucci. 
This  suggests  to  me  that  you  have  to  watch  what  you  read  in  the 
paper  with  respect  to  how  they  really  do  feel. 

It  is  not  tremendously  popular,  maybe,  to  over-extend  your  posi- 
tion in  that  society.  But  feelings  are  still  there.  I  just  say  the  body 
language  of  that  little  vignette  might  tell  more  than  anything  else. 
I  think  they  were  relieved  that  maybe  something  could  control  this 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  North. 

Senator  Levin.  So  you  believe  that  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment, in  fact — putting  aside  any  words,  leaks,  rumors,  or  what- 
ever— is  supportive  of  our  entering  into  that  Framework  Agree- 
ment? 

General  Luck.  That  would  be  my  conjecture,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Your  what? 

General  Luck.  That's  what  I  feel.  I  cannot  prove  that  with  any- 
thing factual. 

Senator  Levin.  But  that  is  your  belief? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Admiral  Macke,  in  your  prepared  statement  you 
make  a  reference  to  the  military-to-military  contacts  I  believe  be- 
tween us  and  a  whole  host  of  countries,  including  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese.  In  any  event,  in  your  written  statement  you  make  a 
fairly  strong  defense  of  these  contacts.  Can  you  expand  on  that  for 
us? 

Some  people  attack  these  as  just  being  unnecessaiy  from  a  de- 
fense point  of  view,  that  they  may  be,  you  know,  nice,  pleasant, 
and  friendly,  but  that  they  do  not  nave  a  true  security  connection. 

Admiral  Macke.  The  military-to-military  contact  program  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  foreign  military  interactions  that  we  do, 
first,  is  enabled  by  the  fact  that  military  professionals  have  some- 
thing in  common  regardless  of  their  nationality  and  have  the  abil- 
ity to  communicate;  and,  second,  they  traditionally  have  laid  the 
framework  from  which  other  dialogue  can  be  opened  up.  I  think 
that  has  happened  in  many  cases,  including  in  Vietnam.  That  is  a 
good  example  of  where  the  military-to-military  contacts,  through 
the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting,  have  now  opened  up  and  we 
now  have  liaison  offices  started.  So  I  think  they  do  that. 

They  also  create  a  transparency  and  support  stability  in  the 
area.  If  you  do  it  on  a  bilateral  basis,  it  only  works  for  tnose  two 
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countries.  If  you  expand  it  to  more  of  a  multilateral  basis,  then  we 
can  open  up  more  stability — what  I  call  take  away  the  fear  of  the 
unknown,  which,  oftentimes,  can  create  tensions  and  concerns  that 
really  are  not  material  if  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But  by  open- 
ing up  through  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues,  military-to- 
military,  we  learn  what  each  other's  capabilities  and  intentions  are 
and  it  takes  away  the  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Senator  Levin.  My  last  question,  General  McCaffrey,  is  on  the 
drug  interdiction  program, 

I  was  not  here  before  when  you  testified  but  I  gather  from  col- 
leagues that  you've  basically  indicated  we  are  not  making  much  of 
a  dent  in  the  drug  traffic,  despite  our  best  efforts,  sometimes  heroic 
efforts,  and  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reducing  the  drug 
traffic. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  are  familiar  with  a  RAND 
study  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various  ways  of  attacking  the 
drug  problems,  everything  form  interdiction  to  drug  treatment.  If 
you  are,  perhaps  you  would  comment  on  it.  If  not,  could  we  get  you 
a  copy  and  ask  you  to  comment  for  the  record. 

General  McCaffrey.  Senator,  I  am  aware  of  that  study  and  I  be- 
lieve I  saw  it  a  good  time  ago.  I  don't  remember  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it. 

I  would  be  glad  to  provide  you  my  written  viewpoint  on  it. 

I  would  probably  word  that  a  bit  differently,  though.  I  think  we 
are  making  a  dent  in  the  traffic.  We  take  300  tons  of  cocaine  out 
of  the  flow.  The  problem  is  there  are  1,000  tons  and  we  just  do  not 
affect  the  supply  function  enough  to  change  the  availability  on  the 
streets  of  America. 

I  am  hard-pressed  to  argue  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  solid. 
It  just  is  not  yet  achieving  our  purpose. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  add,  Senator,  to  Admiral  Macke's  statement 
on  mil-to-mil  contact,  with  your  permission.  I  would  just  echo  his 
sentiments. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  single  activity  that  we  do  in  SOUTHCOM 
that  has  more  leverage.  Our  own  standing  among  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  is  extremely  high — U.S.  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Army.  They  have  tremendous  confidence  in  our  profes- 
sionalism, they  know  about  our  own  domestic  standing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  our  own  apolitical  role,  our  own  history.  And  yet,  as  I 
look  at  IMET  students  in  Latin  America,  the  number  is  down  75 
percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

We  have  affected  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Latin  American  offi- 
cer corps  now  in  our  schooling  system,  and  this  has  been  a  gap  for 
about  15  years.  So  we  are  very  concerned  that,  as  we  look  toward 
the  future.  And,  again,  Admiral  Macke  said  it  quite  adequately 
that  putting  them  together  in  multinational  settings,  in  schooling 
situations,  or  in  military-to-military  contact  is  a  tremendous  way 
to  attempt  to  build  regional  cooperation. 

Senator  Cohen.  As  soon  as  Senator  Warner  completes  his  ques- 
tions, we  will  go  into  a  closed  session  to  be  held  in  room  232A.  Sen- 
ator Nunn  indicated  that  he  has  several  questions  to  be  submitted 
for  the  record  for  the  open  session  and  that  he  will  ask  his  remain- 
ing questions  in  closed  session.  Senator  Warner, 
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Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  very 
expeditious. 

General  McCaffrey,  you  wished  to  rephrase  the  manner  in  which 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  characterized  the  status  of  support  on 
the  drug  efforts.  I  copied  it  down:  "We  are  not  yet  achieving  our 
goals."  In  other  words,  in  place  is  a  good  structure  of  programs  but 
we  are  not  yet  achieving  our  goals. 

Is  that  it? 

General  McCaffrey.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  characterize 
it,  Senator.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  With  absolutely  no  thought  of  disparaging  you, 
your  predecessors,  or  all  the  others  who  are  valiantly  working  this 
effort,  year  after  year  we  hear  before  this  committee  that  we  are 
not  yet  achieving  our  goals.  At  some  point  we  have  to  account  to 
the  American  taxpayer  when  we  might  hope  to  achieve  those  goals. 

This  is  why  I  suggested  maybe,  even  though  the  administration 
18  months  ago  did  let's  call  it  their  own  review,  it  is  timely  to  do 
it  again  because  every  day  they  are  killing  on  the  streets  and  crime 
in  this  country  is  leaching  the  life's  blood  out  of  America. 

What  further  recommendations  do  you  wish  to  put  forward  as  to 
what  can  be  done  that  is  not  being  done  today? 

General  McCaffrey.  Well,  your  points  are  entirely  on  target.  I 
would  remind  you  that  SOUTHCOM  spends  under  1  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  moneys  spent  on  this  drug  issue.  About  22  percent  of 
the  DOD  counterdrug  budget  goes  into  SOUTHCOM.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated problem.  The  presidential  strategy  is  a  good  one.  It  takes 
into  account  that  we  must  address  all  the  components  of  it,  all  the 
variables  at  the  same  time — supply  function,  demand,  interdiction, 
detection,  and  monitoring.  It  is  an  international  conspiracy  involv- 
ing money  laundering  as  a  major  function  and  movement  of  chemi- 
cals, distribution  nets,  et  cetera. 

There  are  some  very  skillful  efforts  being  made  worldwide  that 
essentially  sack  a  third  of  them.  And  yet,  when  we  turn  around 
and  you  look  at  the  terrible  injury  done  by  this  drug  menace  to  not 
only  American  citizens  but  to  Colombians,  Peruvians,  Bolivians, 
ana  indeed  throughout  the  Hemisphere,  it  is  clearly  something  we 
have  to  stay  engaged  in. 

We  all  came  together.  Tom  Constantine,  Bob  Kramek  and  others, 
along  with  Dr.  Lee  Brown,  under  his  sponsorship,  we  have  come  up 
with  a  series  of  concepts  which  we  will  try  to  put  into  place  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  be  pursuing  this  further. 

For  the  record,  in  an  interview  on  February  13-19  of  this  year 
in  "Defense  News,"  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support,  Brian  Sheridan,  indicated 
that  we  would  procure  new  TRACKER  aircraft  to  complement  the 
radar  system. 

Do  you  agree  that  these  TRACKER  aircraft  will  be  of  value,  that 
is,  significant  value,  in  our  future  interdiction  efforts? 

General  McCaffrey.  We  certainly  do.  I  was  very  grateful  for  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  budgeting  for  those  TRACKER  air- 
craft. The  air  interdiction,  detection,  and  monitoring  function  is 
probably  the  thing  we  do  best.  We  have  Air  Force  ground  based 
radar.  We  are  going  to  back  ROTHR  in  Puerto  Rico,  these  former 
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Cold  War  radar  systems,  and  the  TRACKER  aircraft  piece  of  it  is 
a  pretty  important  part. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Luck,  from  time  to  time  we  hear  of 
fluctuations  in  the  training  program  of  your  troops  and  those  of 
South  Korea.  Currently  under  consideration  is  some  reduction  to 
achieve  a  political  goal  in  terms  of  our  relationships  and  that  of 
South  Korea  with  North  Korea. 

What  are  your  plans  concerning  training  exercises  with  the 
South  Koreans?  If  we  cancel  some  of  our  training  for  political  rea- 
sons, what  impact  would  such  a  reduction  in  training  have  on  the 
readiness  of  U.S.  and  South  Koreans  troops  under  your  command? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  will  answer  that  very  specifically  as  we  go 
into  the  other  session.  But  I  would  answer  it  generally  by  telling 
you,  by  promising  you,  that  I  am  not  going  to  train  less.  I'm  going 
to  train  more  regardless  of  the  political  activity  that  goes  on  in  and 
about  the  various  exercises.  If  I  feel  I'm  going  to  lose  one,  I'll  find 
another  way  to  do  it  under  another  banner.  But  it  will  get  done 
and  it  will  get  done  well. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  with  that  effort,  will  your  initiative  be 
circumventing  the  political  process?  I  mean,  there  has  to  be  a  polit- 
ical solution  to  some  of  the  problems  as  well  as  a  maintenance  of 
the  readiness.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  interpret  your  answer  as 
saying  whatever  the  hell  the  politicians  do,  I  am  going,  as  a  good 
soldier,  to  see  that  my  troops  are  ready.  That  could  bring  about  a 
tension. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  So  try  to  clarify  that  answer. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  real,  good  feel  for 
that.  But  I  think  you  want  me  to  stay  ready  and  prepared. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  That  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  men  and  women  in  uniform  of  both 
South  Korea  and  the  United  States. 

General  Luck.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  politically  suggest  that 
we  should  be  less  ready. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  But  there  are  some 
adjustments  in  the  training  exercises  to  encourage  a  resumption  of 
the  North-South  dialogue.  You  are  aware  of  those  political  facts? 

General  Luck.  Oh,  the  Team  Spirit  exercise,  specifically,  which, 
in  my  mind,  is — well,  there  are  better  ways  to  train  than  that. 

Senator  Warner.  Our  time  is  giving  out  here.  But  we  do  need 
a  little  clarification. 

General  Luck.  Okay,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  go  back  and  reexamine  this  record. 
Please  provide  a  very  clear  and  concise  response. 

General  Luck.  Roger,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Question  was  answered  in  the  closed  session. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Cohp:n.  The  open  session  will  now  be  closed. 
We  will  move  to  room  232A. 
[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
u.s.-repubuc  of  korea  relations 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Luck,  to  what  extent  did  the  lack  of  consultation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  regarding  the  nuclear 
accord  with  North  Korea  hurt  U.S.-ROK  relations?  Did  you  feel  the  impact  of  this 
lack  of  consultation  in  your  military-to-military  relationships? 

General  LuCK.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  Perry  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Contmuttee  (SFRC)  January  25,  1995,  stated: 

"Our  negotiations  in  Geneva  were  informed  and  guided  by  security  imperatives 
of  our  alliance  with  South  Korea.  The  U.S.  coordinated  its  negotiating  positions  with 
the  ROK  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  fruits  of  this  cooperation  were  seen  in 
the  quick  ROK  endorsement  of  the  final  results  from  Geneva.  President  Kim  Young 
Sam  and  his  government  showed  great  courage  in  throwing  their  support  behind 
this  agreement  and  the  U.S.  remains  committed  to  continued  close  consultations 
with  the  ROK  on  implementing  the  agreement." 

The  Command  did  not  feel  any  impact  in  our  U.S.-ROK  military  to  military  rela- 
tionship because  the  United  States,  at  the  diplomatic  level,  "consulted  as  closely  as 
two  nations  can  consult  with  the  South  Koreans"  as  Ambassador  Gallucci  testified 
before  the  SFRC  EAP  December  1,  1994. 

PUCHASE  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Admiral  Macke,  in  his  prepared  statement,  General  Luck 
mentioned  the  amount  of  U.S.  military  equipment  bought  by  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Do  you  have  any  data  on  purchases  of  U.S.  military  equipment  by  nations  such  as 
Japan,  Thailand  or  Australia? 

Admiral  Macke.  The  largest  purchasers  in  the  USPACOM  area  of  responsibility 
during  the  period  fiscal  year  1989  through  fiscal  year  1993  are  listed  below: 


(Oollan  In  millions] 


Foreign  MiIh        Direct  Com-  y^  , 

tary  Sales         mercial  Sales  """ 


laiwan $8,656.7  $836.4  $9,493.1 

Japan 4,299.6  2,220.7  6,520.3 

Korea           4,301.5  802.5  5,104.0 

Australia 1,101.1  390.0  1,491. 1 

Thailand  .'. 1,187.2  172.2  1,359.4 

Fiscal  year  1994  figures  are  not  officially  compiled  to  date. 

MISSIOMS  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  McCaffrey,  I  have  trouble  seeing  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel serving  as  guards  at  migrant  camps.  This  is  not  what  these  men  and  women 
signed  up  for  when  they  joined  the  service.  What  is  the  long-term  impact  of  these 
type  of  missions  on  readiness  and  morale? 

General  McCaffrey.  We  take  great  pride  in  preparing  our  service  members,  from 
basic  training  on,  to  respond  professionally  to  wnatever  task  America  places  in  front 
of  them.  In  this  case,  they  were  protecting  people  fleeing  Cuba.  They  performed  with 
great  distinction,  displaying  incredible  discipline,  judgment,  and  valor  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  Men  and  women  from  all  our  services  served  in  the  security 
forces  which  protected  the  Safe  Haven  camps,  and  acquitted  themselves  well  in  any- 
body's book — actions  of  which  any  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  marine  should  be 
proud. 

As  to  the  long-term  impact  of  these  missions  on  readiness,  we  would  suggest  that 
it  will  not  be  significant.  Many  of  the  military  personnel  supporting  Cuban  migrant 
operations  performed  tasks  directly  related  to  tneir  wartime  missions.  The  medical, 
engineering,  military  police,  logistics,  psychological  operations,  and  communications 
elements  in  support  of  Operation  Safe  Haven  received  very  useful  training  benefits 
out  of  their  participation.  However,  unit  collective  training  of  the  combat  and  com- 
bat support  units  were  degraded.  As  a  consequence,  following  Operation  Safe 
Haven,  some  participating  units  and  individuals  will  have  to  retrain  to  gain  their 
combat  readiness  edge. 

On  the  subject  of  morale,  let  me  just  say  that  our  military  people  fully  expect  to 
be  faced  with  these  peace  operations  missions.  They  take  pride  in  contributing  to 
humanitarian  operations,  which  they  know,  in  the  long  run,  will  enhance  America's 
security  by  reducing  international  tensions.  Morale  among  the  troops  in  the  Safe 
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Haven  camps  was  high  because  they  knew  they  were  helping  people  in  distress  and 
they  knew  their  leadership  supported  them  and  their  actions.  One  important  factor 
in  this  operation  was  that  although  our  troops  were  separated  from  their  families, 
including  during  the  holiday  season,  we  had  placed  a  firm  end-date  for  the  oper- 
ation. The  troops  had  a  sense  of  closure — of  a  goal  that  could  be  reached.  We  set 
an  end  to  Safe  Haven,  returned  the  migrants  to  Guantanamo,  closed  the  camps  and 
redeployed  our  personnel.  The  bottom  line  is  that  occasional  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  humanitarian  purposes  can  detract  from  short  term  readiness  but  is  an 
appropriate  mission  which  our  enormously  professional  military  units  do  with  great 
efiectiveness  and  a  sense  of  pride. 

TAIWAN 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Admiral  Macke,  I  was  surprised  that  you  did  not  mention 
the  Republic  of  Taiwan  in  your  prepared  statement.  From  my  view,  Taiwan  is  an 
important  economic  and  security  partner  of  the  United  States.  What  is  your  view 
of  Taiwan  and  how  do  U.S.  laws  and  executive  orders  limit  our  military  relationship 
with  Taiwan? 

Admiral  Macke.  Taiwan  is  an  economic  powerhouse  in  Asia,  and  a  fine  example 
of  a  developing  democracy.  From  a  security  perspective,  Taiwan  is  a  unique  case 
that  requires  careful  consideration. 

Current  law  and  executive  orders  provide  us  the  flexibility  to  influence  stability 
across  the  Taiwan  Strait  with  measured  sales  of  defensive  goods  and  services  to  Tai- 
wan. We  frame  our  recommendations  on  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  specifically  to  ensure 
Taiwan's  ability  to  defend  itself. 

Executive  orders  limit  direct  military  contacts  between  PACOM  and  Taiwan's 
military  forces,  except  for  technical  expertise  on  specific  arms  sales  cases.  After  ap- 
proval from  OSD,  we  can,  and  do,  meet  with  Taiwan  military  officers  transiting  Ha- 
waii on  an  informal  basis. 

COST-SHARING 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Luck,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  spelling  out  the  Re- 
public of  Korea's  cost-sharing  contributions,  its  in-kind  contributions  and  its  efforts 
to  buy  U.S.  military  equipment.  Given  the  contribution  American  taxpayers  make 
to  regional  security  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  I  find  this  cost-sharing  appropriate 
and  appreciated.  Is  there  any  plans  for  the  ROK  to  help  with  the  housing  and  facil- 
ity deterioration  that  you  mentioned  in  your  prepared  statement? 

General  Luck.  There  are  two  host  nation  funded  programs  that  support  facility 
construction  for  U.S.  Forces  Korea.  The  first  program,  the  Combined  Defense  Im- 
provement Projects  program  supports  operational  and  warfighting  needs.  The  sec- 
ond program  is  designated  the  Republic  of  Korea  Funded  Construction  (ROKFC) 
program.  Approximately  15  percent  of  the  total  support  provided  by  our  hosts  is  in- 
vested in  this  program  (fiscal  year  1994 — $38.3  million). 

Unaccompanied  housing  for  enlisted  and  officers  is  provided  under  the  ROKFC 
program.  This  program  is  helping  us  reduce  our  shortage  of  living  spaces  and  to  re- 
place substandard  living  facilities.  Over  the  last  few  years,  we  nave  acquired  six 
new  barracks  under  this  program.  We  have  also  been  able  to  gain  funding  for  two 
small  military  family  housing  projects. 

the  importance  of  international  military  and  education  training  (imet)  and 

THE  school  of  THE  AMERICAS 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  McCaffrey,  the  IMET  program  and  the  School  of 
the  Americas  represent  important,  but  sometimes  controversial,  programs  in  your 
area  of  responsibility.  Can  you  comment  on  the  importance  of  these  programs  in 
Latin  America? 

General  McCaffrey.  The  importance  of  IMET  in  supporting  United  States  South- 
em  Command's  (SOUTHCOM)  goals  is  significant.  The  IMET  program  allows  se- 
lected military  and  civilian  students  to  attend  professional,  technical,  and  leadership 
training  programs,  either  in  English,  or  in  Spanish.  Each  U.S.  Military  Group,  as- 
sisted by  their  country  team,  carefully  tailors  the  IMET  program  to  their  country's 
requirements.  SOUTHCOM  carefully  overwatches  this  program.  There  is  a  vast 
range  of  courses  available.  For  example,  there  is  the  excellent  "Civil  Military  Strat- 
egy for  Internal  Development"  course  which  requires  the  simultaneous  attendance 
01  a  host  nation  military  member,  a  prominent  civilian  involved  with  the  military, 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Military  Group,  to  encourage  discussion  on  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  and  accountability.  Ofterings  on  the  technical  end  of  the  spec- 
trum range  from  diesel  engine  repair,  ofiered  in  Spanish  at  the  Naval  Small  Craft 
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Instruction  and  Technical  Training  School  in  Panama,  to  the  Basic  Infantry  Officer 
Course  at  Fort  Benning. 

There  are  three  key  points  about  the  importance  of  this  type  of  training.  First, 
the  training  itself  is  valuable  in  ensuring  both  that  our  allies  are  aware  of  our  doc- 
trine, standards,  and  procedures  and  that  they  can  adapt  them  to  their  own  coun- 
try's unique  situation.  Second,  during  training,  allied  students  interact  with  their 
U.S.  and  regional  counterparts  to  compare  and  contrast  military  roles  and  shared 
concerns.  This  encourages  regional  and  global  viewpoints,  enhances  standardization, 
and  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  possible  future  interoperability  in  multilateral  oper- 
ations. Finally,  EMET  instruction  primarily  takes  place  in  the  United  States.  Inter- 
national military  students  are  exposed  to  culturally  important  aspects  of  the  United 
States  to  reinforce  our  military's  subordination  to  a  constitutional  civilian  govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  program. 

Special  mention  is  needed  of  the  three  U.S.  military  schools  oriented  toward  Latin 
America,  The  School  of  the  Americas,  The  Inter  American  Air  Forces  Academy,  and 
The  Naval  Small  Craft  Instruction  and  Technical  Training  School.  These  schools 
allow  greater  focus  on  regionalization.  The  schools  can  also  tailor  curricula  specifi- 
cally in  response  to  SOUTHCOM  or  Military  Group  input. 

An  additional  benefit  of  the  IMET  program  is  its  favorable  cost  to  benefit  ratio. 
During  fiscal  year  1994,  1,518  students  from  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility 
were  trained  at  a  cost  of  $3.78  million.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  influence 
for  a  comparatively  modest  investment. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  IMET  program  is  a  crucial  way  in  which  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  can  maintain  interactive  relations  with  the  militaries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  support  their  professional  development,  the  subordination  to  democratic 
civil  authority,  and  respect  for  the  human  rights  of  their  citizens.  These  three 
schools  are  all  organized  and  supervised  by  U.S.  military  officers  in  full  compliance 
with  U.S.  military  moral,  legal,  and  ethical  principles.  All  these  schools  are  subject 
to  outside  inspection  and  oversight  by  the  civilian  defense  leadership  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  U.S.  Congress.  SOUTHCOM  welcomes  and  will  facilitate  visits 
to  these  open  institutions  by  U.S.  or  foreign  visitors. 

MILITARY  READINESS  AND  ROK  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  JAPAN 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Luck,  I  have  heard  some  concern  about  the  readi- 
ness of  the  military  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Can  you  comment  on  the  readi- 
ness of  these  forces?  Also,  how  would  you  characterize  the  relationship  between  the 
ROK  and  Japan? 

General  LucK.  The  ROK  military  has  a  strong  warrior  spirit,  with  high  quality, 
professional  leadership.  It  is  a  fairly  well  equipped  force,  capable  of  performing  its 
mission  of  defense  of  the  ROK.  [Deleted.] 

The  relationship  between  Korea  and  Japan  is  characterized  by  both  economic  ri- 
valry and  incremental  movement  toward  military  cooperation.  Koreans  admire  Jap- 
anese economic  accomplishments  and  national  fibre,  but  these  same  qualities  in- 
spire fear  that  Japan's  economic  strength  may  lead  it  back  to  militarism.  Such  fear 
is  also  aroused  by  a  Japanese  tendency  to  deny  aggression  and  glorify  the  Pacific 
war  as  a  sacred  war  to  liberate  Asia.  However,  the  two  nations  have  a  common  view 
of  regional  security.  While  their  inclination  toward  military  cooperation  stems  partly 
from  doubts  about  long  term  U.S.  presence  in  the  region,  the  U.S.  role  as  a  bridge 
is  essential  to  cooperation  achieved  to  date.  This  cooperation  was  symbolized  by  the 
February  visit  of  the  Japanese  Joint  Staff  Council  Chairman  at  the  invitation  of  the 
ROK  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman,  but  progress  on  issues  of  substance  is  still  con- 
strained by  attitudes  in  both  countries. 


Question  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

RAND  report:  CONTROLLING  COCAINE:  SUPPLY  VERSUS  DEMAND  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Levin.  General  McCaffrey,  please  conunent  on  the  1994  RAND  report 
that  concluded  that  "treatment  is  seven  times  more  cost  effective  in  reducing  cocaine 
consumption  than  the  best  supply  control  program  and  could  reduce  such  consump- 
tion by  a  third  if  extended  to  all  neavy  users.  — (From  the  press  release  of  June  13, 
1994.) 

The  report  is  entitled:  Controlling  Cocaine:  Supply  Versus  Demand  Programs,  and 
was  authored  by  C.  Peter  Rydell  and  Susan  S.  Everingham.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  the  U.S.  Army. 
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What  is  your  reaction  to  the  report?  Please  explain  why  you  ^gfce  or  disagree 
with  its  conclusions,  and  what  implications  the  study  has  for  SOUTHCOM  counter- 
drug  activities. 

General  McCaffrey.  The  theme  of  the  report,  treatment  is  more  cost  effective 
than  the  best  supply  control  program,  is  based  on  detailed  mathematical  analysis 
seeking  the  most  cost  effective  measure  to  reduce  consumption.  The  report  m^es 
some  excellent  points  and  adds  to  our  understanding  of  the  cocaine  addiction  men- 
ace. However,  tne  emphasis  on  the  treatment  of  heavy  cocaine  users  as  a  cost  effec- 
tive measure  to  achieve  reductions  in  consumption  to  the  exclusion  of  a  balanced 
and  more  comprehensive  program  would  not  be  wise.  A  recent  paper  bv  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  Joseph  Califano,  titled  "^t's  Drugs  Stupid" 
indicated  only  about  800  of  cocaine  addicts  achieve  a  measure  of  recovery.  If  true, 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  narrow  focus  on  treatment  may  well  just  efficiently  man- 
age a  steadily  worsening  problem. 

SOUTHCUM  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  RAND  study's  recommendation  to 
reduce  the  supply  control  budget  by  25  percent  to  fund  the  treatment  programs  the 
study  emphasizes.  The  Latin  American  nations  and  the  international  community  in 
general  might  perceive  this  as  evidence  of  reduced  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
counterdrug  effort  and  contrary  to  the  standards  we  have  tried  to  impose  with  the 
certification  process.  SOUTHCOM  receives  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
counterdrug  budget.  Any  further  reductions  to  source  nation  programs  would  only 
serve  to  reduce  our  ability  to  implement  the  National/International  Drug  Control 
Strategy  and  PDD-14. 

SOUTHCOM  believes  the  current  strategy  embodied  in  PDD-14,  which  focuses  on 
developing  host  nation  infrastructure  and  capability,  destroying  narcotrafficking  or- 
ganizations, interdicting  the  shipment  of  drugs  as  well  as  demand  reduction  pro- 
grams is,  in  the  long  term,  our  most  effective  strategy. 


Question  Submitted  by  Senator  John  Glenn 
desert  otorm  lessons  learned 

Senator  GLENN.  I  have  been  concerned  about  how  we  are  incorporating  the  les- 
sons learned  from  Operation  Desert  Storm  into  our  planning.  Even  though  some  of 
the  conditions  are  unlikely  to  repeat  themselves,  some  of  the  problems  of  the  area 
would  arise  in  any  conflict  in  which  we  are  called  to  fight.  Cieneral  Schwartzkopf 
identified  deficiencies  in:  strategic  lift,  mine  countermeasures,  friendly  force  identi- 
fication, the  total  force  policy  round  out  brigade  concept,  tactical  air  reconnaissance, 
fast  sealift,  night  flying  capabilities  for  the  AV-8B,  night  vehicle  identification  capa- 
bilities for  the  Cobra  and  other  helicopters,  and  increased  missile  detection  capabili- 
ties. How  were  these  deficiencies  treated  in  Nimble  Dancer?  And,  what  progress  are 
we  making  to  solve  these  problems? 

Admiral  Macke.  Nimble  Dancer  is  an  ongoing  CJCS-directed  strategic-level  semi- 
nar war  game  series.  Strategic  lift  and  fast  sealift  capabilities  modeling  confirms  the 
criticality  of  bringing  the  C-17  and  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-on/RoU-off  (LMSRs) 
into  the  inventory  as  planned.  Nimble  Dancer  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  En- 
hanced Brigades  in  a  two  MRC  scenario. 

For  the  postulated  force  in  1997,  the  focus  was  on  how  to  optimize  current  tactical 
air  reconnaissance/missile  detection  capabilities  in  two  theaters.  Reconnaissance 
and  detection  improves  significantly  with  2001-2005  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  en- 
hancements. Part  of  Nimble  Dancer  includes  efforts  to  identify  enhancements  for 
our  current  mine  countermeasures  capability. 

Other  specific  deficiencies  noted  are  tactical  level  issues  and  not  part  of  the  Nim- 
ble Dancer  wargame.  They  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  services  and  are  also  being 
addressed  as  part  of  the  Joint  Warfighting  Capability  Assessments. 

General  McCaFFREY.  The  military  service  Bottom-Up  Review  enhancements  will 
go  a  long  way  in  solving  the  problems  identified  by  General  Schwarzkopf.  For  exam- 
ple, strategic  lift  relies  on  C-17  acquisition,  commissioning  of  new  fast  sealift  ships, 
and  prepositioning  to  support  logistic  requirements.  Enhancements  to  the  munitions 
inventory  such  as  sensor-fused  weapons  will  not  only  improve  our  combat  capability 
but  provide  greater  Hexibility  for  round-the-clock  operations  while  lessening  reliance 
on  single  weapons  systems  for  targeting  purposes.  The  services  continue  to  refine 
their  capabilities  with  regard  to  mine  countermeasures,  friendly  force  identification, 
tactical  air  reconnaissance,  night  air  operations,  and  missile  detection  capabilities. 
The  Chairman  will  provide  more  details  on  the  recommendations  of  Nimble  Dancer 
when  the  assessment  is  complete.  While  our  military  service  technological  remedies 
to  the  mentioned  deficiencies  are  ongoing,  the  CINCs  continue  to  make  progress  in 
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identifying  limiting  factors  and  work-arounds  to  preclude  shortfalls  in  our  overall 
combat  capabilities. 

However,  the  bottom  line  lesson  learned  from  the  historic  success  of  Desert  Storm 
is  that  the  enormous  professionalism,  training  excellence,  high  experience  levels,  top 
intelligence  levels,  and  physical  courage  of  an  all-volunteer  military  is  the  key  to 
combat  excellence.  The  central  capability  that  America  must  retain  if  we  wish  to 
protect  our  Nation  is  the  high  energy,  integrity,  and  talent  of  the  military  force.  Re- 
cruiting, training,  retaining,  and  motivating  the  young  people  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  a  shared  responsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  leadership,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people.  Armies  don't  fight  wars — countries  fight  wars. 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
intelligence  collection 

Senator  Byrd.  General  Luck,  in  your  statement,  you  observe  that  the  current  se- 
curity climate  "mandates  that  we  not  merely  think  or  talk  tough,  we  must  actually 
be  strong  and  ready  to  handle  any  military  situation  that  might  suddenly  arise." 
Do  you  have  a  requirement  for  broad  area  coverage  of  a  heavily  defended  area  that 
only  the  SR-71  can  currently  fill?  Would  such  coverage  provide  valuable  additional 
intelligence  in  the  event  of  increased  tensions  or  a  breakout  of  hostilities  on  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula?  Would  a  data  link  of  the  ASARS-1  improve  the  availability  and 
usefulness  of  such  data,  if  it  were  available? 

General  LuCK.  [Deleted.] 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

Senator  Byrd.  General  Luck,  in  your  testimony  before  this  committee  last  year, 
in  response  to  a  question  from  Senator  Glenn,  you  stated  that  while  the  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Korea  are  equipped  to  operate  in  a  chemical  warfare  environment,  the 
South  Korean  forces  were  not  similarly  equipped.  Has  that  situation  been  corrected, 
or  are  there  plans  to  rectify  that  situation?  How  great  is  the  threat  of  a  North  Ko- 
rean chemical  warfare  attack  in  the  opening  stages  of  a  potential  invasion? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROJECTS 

Senator  Byrd.  General  Luck,  what  are  your  priorities  for  military  construction 
projects  in  Korea,  and  what  are  your  long  term  plans  for  improving  the  UJS.  mili- 
tary infrastructure  in  Korea? 

General  LuCK.  Since  one  of  our  biggest  investments  is  in  the  individual  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines,  a  high  priority  and  focus  of  U.S.  Military  Construction 
(MILCON)  are  construction  projects  to  improve  their  quality  of  life,  such  as  barracks 
and  dining  facilities.  Unaccompanied  Officer  Housing  is  also  required,  since  many 
oflicers  also  live  in  old  temporary  facilities. 

Our  infrastructure  (e.g.,  water,  electricity,  and  waste  water  treatment)  is  also 
aging,  undependable,  and  needs  replacement.  Infrastructure  projects  must  be  inte- 
grated as  high  priorities  into  our  MILCON  program  to  ensure  that  installations  and 
bases  continue  to  operate  and  support  mission  and  quality  of  life  facilities.  Since  a 
sound  infrastructure  is  a  prerequisite  for  construction  oi  quality  of  life  and  other 
facilities,  infrastructure  projects  will  often  be  the  first  priority. 

Over  a  third  of  U.S.  Forces  Korea  facilities  are  over  25  years  old.  There  are  also 
facility  shortages  and  new  missions.  The  host  nation  funded  programs  are  approach- 
ing a  total  of  $100  million  annually.  These  programs  provide  a  majority  of  our  new 
facilities  and  are  upgrading  our  water  and  waste  water  systems  at  some  locations. 
A  portion  of  MILCON  will  go  toward  high  priority  replacements,  shortages,  and  new 
or  changing  mission  requirements. 

Long  term  plans  for  improving  infrastructure  require  integrating  additional  U.S. 
MILCON  and  host  nation  funding  to  meet  the  large  number  of  requirements.  We 
estimate  the  requirement  at  $20  million  per  year,  half  to  be  funded  through  U.S. 
MILCON  and  half  through  host  nation  funding.  Much  of  this  work  must  be  funded 
up  front  in  order  to  support  quality  of  life  and  operational  facilities.  A  Korea-wide 
infrastructure  study  is  now  underway.  It  is  due  to  be  completed  in  about  90  days. 
The  study  results  will  assist  us  in  prioritizing  the  most  critical  projects  for  funding 
first.  Interim  results  already  indicate  that  much  of  the  initial  focus  will  be  on  the 
basic  services  of  water,  electricity,  and  waste  water  treatment. 
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INTELLIGENCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  THE  SR-71 

Senator  Byrd.  General  McCaffrey,  existing  intelligence  collection  capabilities  re- 
main predominately  focused  on  Cold  War  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Should  conflicts  in  your  area  of  operations  escalate  quickly,  such  as  the  Peruvian- 
Ecuadorian  conflict,  would  you  have  a  requirement  for  crisis  collection  or  broad  area 
coverage  that  could  be  answered  using  optical,  radar  and  electronic  collection  capa- 
bilities available  with  the  SR-71?  Do  you  have  any  other  intelligence  requirements 
that  could  be  answered  using  the  SR-71? 

General  McCaffrey.  The  SR-71  is  a  superb  platform  but  it  would  not  provide 
uniqrue  collection  capability  to  the  United  States  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM). 
We  believe  current  collection  systems  made  available  to  SOUTHCOM  in  times  of 
crisis  will  meet  our  intelligence  collection  requirements. 

SOUTHCOM  has  intelligence  requirements  for  Limited  Regional  Contingencies 
which  can  develop  quickly  such  as  the  current  Peruvian-Ecuadorian  border  conflict. 
The  general  intelligence  requirements  for  the  theater  have  taken  this  type  of  sce- 
nario into  account.  Other  situations  such  as  counterinsurgency,  non-combatant  evac- 
uation operations,  humanitarian  assistance  as  well  as  continued  counterdrug  sup- 
port have  their  own  specific  requirements.  Many  of  these  requirements  call  for  high 
resolution,  broad  area,  releasable  imagery  coverage.  While  the  SR-71  Blackbird 
could  meet  many  of  our  requirements,  current  collection  capabilities  resident  in 
available  national  collection  assets,  meet  or  exceed  our  required  capabilities.  The 
resurrection  of  limited  numbers  of  SR-71s  could  not  be  justified  by  SOUTHCOM  in- 
telligence needs. 

Current  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  Sensitive  Reconnaissance  Operations  within 
the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility  require  that  all  flights  be  conducted  on  a 
permissive  basis.  This  process  requires  diplomatic  clearance  for  each  country  which 
the  aircrafl,  would  neea  to  transit  as  well  as  those  targeted  for  collection.  The  per- 
formance characteristics  of  the  SR-71  would  necessitate  clearance  over  several 
countries  in  order  to  conduct  imaging  operations  over  one  or  two  countries.  In  the 
event  of  border  conflicts,  such  as  the  current  Peru-Ecuador  situation,  countries  are 
often  unwilling  to  grant  such  clearances.  This  would  necessitate  a  non-permissive 
overflight  over  several  countries,  which  may  well  be  a  politically  unacceptable  cost 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  intelligence.  In  addition,  current  classification  and  disclo- 
sure policies  do  not  permit  the  release  of  imagery  to  host  nations  unless  a  diplo- 
matic clearance  has  been  granted. 

READINESS  ENABLERS 

Senator  Byrd.  Admiral  Macke,  would  you  prioritize  the  quality  of  life  and  "readi- 
ness enablers"  that  you  mention  in  your  statement?  Which  issues  need  the  most  im- 
mediate attention,  in  your  opinion? 

Admiral  Macke.  Quality  of  life  is  the  top  readiness  enabler.  Within  quality  of  life, 
my  priorities  are:  military  pay  and  compensation,  health  care,  stable  retirement 
benefits,  and  military  housing.  My  priorities  for  the  other  readiness  enablers  are: 
well  funded  maintenance  capabilities,  infrastructure  for  training  and  support,  and 
force  recapitalization. 

In  my  opinion,  the  issue  that  needs  the  most  immediate  attention  is  a  prompt  and 
favorable  response  to  the  request  for  supplemental  funds  to  cover  previously  unan- 
ticipated contingency  requirements  and  readiness  funded  shortfalls. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
in  closed  session.] 
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The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  closed  session  at  11:54 
a.m.,  in  room  SR-232A,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
William  S.  Cohen  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  Nunn,  and  Robb. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Cindy  Pear- 
son, security  manager. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  Lucia  M. 
Chavez,  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.,  Joseph  G.  Pallone,  Steven  C. 
Saulnier,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  Richard  D.  DeBobes, 
counsel;  Christine  E.  Cowart,  special  assistant;  Richard  D.  Finn, 
Jr.  and  Creighton  Greene,  professional  staff  members. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Shelley  G.  Lauffer  and  Kathleen  M. 
Paralusz. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator 
Cohen;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L. 
Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Levin;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Glenn;  John  P.  Stevens,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  Lisa  W. 
Tuite,  assistant  to  Senator  Byrd;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Cohen.  We  are  in  executive  session  and  we  will  come  to 
order. 

I  expect  the  security  people  have  been  checking  the  room  to  be 
certain  only  persons  properly  cleared  are  in  attendance. 
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General,  perhaps  you  could  expand  on  what  we  know  about  di- 
version of  oil  from  North  Korea  and  also  what  you  have  learned 
from  the  intelligence  review  that  was  conducted. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GARY  E.  LUCK,  U.S.  ARMY,  COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF,  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMAND;  COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF,  ROK/U.S.  COMBINED  FORCES  COMMAND;  COM- 
MANDER, U.S.  FORCES  KOREA 

General  Luck.  Sir,  the  first  aspect  of  it  is  that  when  we  found 
out  [deleted]  that  the  diversion  was  occurring,  we  also  found  out 
[deleted]  and  we  complained  about  that.  "We,"  the  United  States 
Government.  We  found  out  through  our  SIGINT  apparatus  and 
then  said  "oops";  we  found  out  that  we're  going  to  have  to  go  back 
and  [deleted].  So  we  found  out  two  bits  of  information  through  in- 
telligence systems. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Luck  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gen.  Gary  E.  Luck,  U.S.  Army,  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Nations  Command  Commander  in  Chief,  ROK/U.S.  Combined  Forces 
Command;  Commander  U.S.  Forces,  Korea 

Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  present 
my  views  on  the  security  situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Our  discussion  today 
is  most  opportune  since  it  addresses  important  security  implications  for  the  United 
States  (U.S.),  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK),  and  our  other  friends  in  Asia.  I  share 
your  concern  that  we  need  to  fully  understand  the  security  environment,  with  all 
its  challenges  and  opportunities.  We  must  all  have  a  clear  vision  of  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  regions  of  tne  world. 

Before  we  begin  today's  discussion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  firm 
support  that  Congress  has  shown  United  States  Forces  Korea.  You  have  always  had 
the  prudence  to  understand  that  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place,  and  much  un- 
certainty and  instability  remain  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Your  actions  to  resist  ab- 
rupt troop  and  budget  cuts  in  Asia  have  reassured  our  allies  and  also  warned  our 
gotential  adversaries  of  America's  steadfast  support  and  commitment  to  the  region, 
ecent  security  events  prove  the  wisdom  of  preserving  a  responsive  American  troop 
presence  in  Asia  and  having  a  deliberate  strategy  of  strengtn  and  vigilance  to  deter 
aggression  and  promote  regional  stability.  We  nave  reached  a  critical  juncture  in 
this  important  theater.  As  you  know,  the  current  security  climate  mandates  that  we 
not  merely  think  or  talk  tough,  we  must  actually  be  strong  and  ready  to  handle  any 
military  situation  that  might  suddenly  arise. 

We  must  note  from  the  outset  that  peace  and  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  are  im- 
portant to  the  security  and  economic  well  being  of  the  United  States.  Our  history 
and  geography  make  tne  United  States  a  Pacific  power  with  major  political,  military 
and  economic  interests  in  the  region.  These  interests  are  especially  critical  to  our 
future  since  the  balance  of  economic  power  continues  to  rapidly  shift  toward  Asia. 
The  Asia-Pacific  region  is  now  our  largest  trading  partner  and  a  huge  market  for 
American  exports.  Future  American  economic  growth  and  well-being  will  be  derived 
from  close  interaction  with  Asia's  powerhouses — China,  Japan,  and  me  ROK.  United 
States  security  strategy  in  Asia  must  be  guided  by  our  own  national  interests  and 
regional  realities.  The  Asia-Pacific  region  will  be  the  World's  most  dynamic  and 
powerful  region  in  the  21st  century.  Therefore,  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
be  an  important  player  in  regional  security  activities. 

American  military  strength  and  commitment  to  Northeast  Asia  helps  promote  the 
region's  notable  economic  growth.  A  credible  forward-deployed  military  presence  pro- 
vides for  the  peace  and  stability  essential  to  the  formation  and  expansion  of  healthy 
economic  markets  and  democratic  institutions,  while  permitting  us  to  share  in  im- 
portant regional  security  decisions.  Moreover,  our  military  presence  helps  to  deter 
a  war  that  could  destroy  the  viability  of  the  region  as  a  major  market  for  American 
products  and  services.  Since  successfully  stopping  Communist  aggression  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula in  the  early  1950s,  we  have  maintained  a  strong  defensive  military  posture 
in  the  ROK  to  prevent  a  renewed  military  attack  from  North  Korea  (NK).  Combined 
Forces  Command  (CFC),  United  Nations  Command  (UNC)  and  United  States  Forces 
Korea  (USFK)  constitute  a  strong  military  force — a  combined  defensive  force  charac- 
terized by  readiness,  professionalism,  discipline  and  vigilance.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
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Eort  that  our  security  relationship  with  the  ROK,  which  has  successfully  served 
oth  nation's  vital  national  interests  for  over  40  years,  is  still  actively  focused  on 
clear  mutual  security  objectives:  deterring  the  outbreak  of  war  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula and  not  allowing  NK  to  intimidate  its  progressive  neighbors  in  Northeast  Asia. 
However,  if  deterrence  should  ever  fail,  ROK  and  U.S.  forces  are  ready  and  able  to 
defeat  NK  aggression  and  achieve  favorable  war  termination  objectives. 

North  Korea  still  poses  a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. North  Korean  military  forces  are  organized  and  deployed  to  accomplish 
their  long-standing  strategic  objective  of  reunifying  the  Peninsula  under  NK  rule. 
Regrettably,  NK  remains  an  isolated,  overly  distrustful  state  that  has  demonstrated 
in  the  past  that  it  is  prepared  to  attempt  to  use  military  f>ower  to  intimidate  its 
peaceful  neighbors.  The  dramatic  changes  sweeping  the  world  over  the  past  few 
years  have  deprived  NK  of  most  of  its  former  allies,  weakened  its  economy,  and  dis- 
credited its  ideology.  Unfortunately,  North  Korea  is  still  run  by  a  failing  communist 
regime  that  is  in  a  period  of  hazardous  uncertainty  as  it  faces  a  complex  dilemma: 
its  ailing  economy  is  headed  for  collapse  if  it  does  not  accept  significant  reform  and 
opening  to  the  outside  world,  but  such  change  may  ultimately  spell  doom  to  a  re- 
gime based  upon  a  closed,  tightly  controlled  society.  Although  NK  has  stated  that 
it  prefers  peaceful  reunification,  its  actions  indicate  that  it  intends  to  possess  a  via- 
ble military  option  in  case  it  cannot  negotiate  reunification  on  what  it  considers  ac- 
ceptable terms.  For  this  reason,  we  must  keep  the  ROK-U.S.  bilateral  relationship 
strong  and  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

The  security  situation  in  Korea  remains  quietly  tense  and  dangerous.  The  build- 
up and  forward  deployment  of  NK  conventional  military  forces  along  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  (DMZ)  continues  despite  notable  recent  events:  the  sudden  death  of 
NK's  long-time  dictator  Kim  Il-Sung,  the  dynastic  succession  of  Kim  Jong-Il,  and  the 
Agreed  Nuclear  Framework  reached  between  NK  and  the  United  States.  North 
Korea  still  makes  most  of  its  internal  activities  from  outside  observation.  However, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  NK  continues  to  promote  military  strength  over 
basic  economic,  political  and  social  development.  As  a  result,  NK  remains  one  of  the 
most  militarized  countries  in  the  world.  The  North  has  heavily  fortified  the  DMZ 
and  deployed  the  majority  of  its  active  ground  forces  within  close  striking  distance 
of  the  ROK  caoital  of  Seoul.  Despite  a  deteriorating  economy  and  several  years  of 
poor  harvests,  NK  still  continues  to  protect  and  give  the  highest  priority  to  its  mili- 
tary. In  addition  to  an  expensive  quest  for  nuclear  weapons,  NK  stubbornly  expends 
its  dwindling  national  resources  to  mechanize  its  ground  forces,  expand  its  artillery 
formations,  enhance  the  world's  largest  special  operations  force,  and  enlarge  its  bal- 
listic missile  arsenal.  This  massive,  forward  deployed  force  goes  well  beyond  legiti- 
mate defensive  needs.  Moreover,  NK  has  continued  over  the  past  two  decades  to  as- 
sume a  hostile  offensive  posture  toward  the  ROK  by  gradually  shiA,ing  its  forces 
south.  Forward-deployed  NK  forces  have  gradually  increased  from  about  40  percent 
of  NK's  active  duty  combat  forces  to  around  65  percent. 

[Deleted.] 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  ROK-U.S.  combined  defense  team  stands  ready  to  suc- 
cessfully counter  any  offensive  military  action  by  North  Korea.  A  close  security  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  the  ROK  proved  vital  to  the  defense  effort 
during  increased  tensions  last  summer  and  it  remains  the  central  focus  of  Korea's 
deterrence  posture.  Our  complex  security  environment  demands  mutual  understand- 
ing and  frequent,  in-depth  consultations  between  the  ROK  and  U.S.  military  and 
government  staffs  on  the  Peninsula.  We  continue  to  work  very  hard  at  all  levels  to 
build  upon  a  record  of  close  personal  and  professional  relationships  that  are  key  to 
making  the  defense  system  work  effectively.  These  relationships  serve  as  the 
linchpin  between  the  defense  establishments  and  executive  agencies  of  our  two  sepa- 
rate nations.  The  recent  security  crisis  illustrated  once  again  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  support  actions  each  nation  must  accom- 
plish. We  reconfirmed  a  number  of  substantial  security  relations'  imperatives:  politi- 
cal and  economic  events  must  move  forward  in  close  concert  with  military  planning 
activities;  advance  warning  and  substantial  prior  planning  is  invaluable  when  co- 
ordinating a  major  military  reinforcement  of  the  Korean  Peninsula;  and  close  rela- 
tionships amongst  senior  KOK  and  U.S.  military  ofTicers  and  with  the  civilian  lead- 
ership are  needed  to  "grease  the  wheels"  of  a  complex  and  slow  moving  security  ap- 
paratus. 

North  Korea's  strategy  continues  to  focus  on  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  obtain  two  of  their  long  standing 

foals — the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and  an  end  to  the  ROK-U.S.  security  alliance. 
Intil  NK  completes  a  wide-range  of  significant  political,  economic  and  military  con- 
fidence-building measures,  and  quits  its  confrontational  posture  towards  the  ROK, 
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the  ROK-U.S.  alliance  must  remain  highly  energized  and  clearly  focused  on  the 
North's  potent  military  capability. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  ROK  continues  to  be  a  superb  military  ally.  The 
ROK  fields  a  large,  well-trained,  relatively  well-equipped,  and  professionally-led 
military  force  and  steadily  invests  significant  sums  to  increase  its  overall  war-iight- 
ing  capability.  An  active  and  strong  combined  ROK-U.S.  defense  team  is  focused  on 
the  NK  threat  and  working  closely  on  improvement  in  defense  plans  and 
warfighting  strategy,  tactics,  and  support  procedures.  The  morale  and  spirit  of  ROK 
and  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  remain  high,  and  the  joint  and  combined  military  planning 
staffs  have  an  effective  working  relationship.  ROK  force  improvement  plans  also 
continue  at  a  steady  pace.  The  ROK  is  modernizing  and  improving  its  forces  with 
the  addition  of  more  powerful  and  mobile  tanks,  long-range  and  self-propelled  artil- 
lery, multiple  rocket  launchers,  armored  personnel  carriers,  advanced  aircraft  and 
helicopters  and  coastal  defense  ships.  ROK  ground  force  capabilities  continue  to  im- 
prove with  the  formation  of  additional  mechanized  and  armored  units,  and  all  ROK 
military  services  continue  to  conduct  more  combat-driven  training  and  exercise  sce- 
narios. 

[Deleted.] 

ROK  defense  spending  remains  substantial.  ROK  defense  spending  over  the  past 
5  years  has  representee!  between  22  percent  and  26.3  percent  of  the  ROK  national 
budget  or  between  3.3  percent  to  3.8  percent  of  ROK  gross  national  product 
(GNPXU.S.  Embassy  figures).  Historically,  the  ROK  has  ramced  near  the  top  of  all 
U.S.  allies  in  its  share  of  GNP  allocated  to  defense.  In  addition,  the  ROK  defense 
budget  is  growing  due  to  an  expanding  ROK  economy  and  future  defense  budgets 
will  most  likely  outpace  inflation.  The  ROK  has  also  habitually  devoted  a  significant 
portion  of  its  population  to  defense  with  universal  conscription  and  a  strong  reserve 
training  program.  The  ROK  has  more  than  650,000  personnel  in  uniform  (roughly 
one-third  of  U.S.  levels,  with  a  population  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  United  States) 
and  has  reserve  forces  much  larger  than  our  own.  The  ROK  also  buys  a  considerable 
amount  of  U.S.  weapon  systems  and  spare  parts — over  $3.5  billion  in  the  past  5 

Sears  or  about  83  percent  of  all  foreign  military  spending  by  the  ROK.  Although  the 
:0K  military  budget  totals  $12.6  billion  for  CY94,  we  must  remember  that  ROK 
GNP  measures  only  $360  billion,  only  slightly  more  than  the  U.S.  defense  budget. 
Republic  of  Korea  cost  sharing  contributions  are  impressive.  The  ROK  continues 
to  rank  near  the  top  of  all  U.S.  allies  in  regards  to  overall  cost  sharing  support.  The 
ROK  has  made  substantial  progress  in  assuming  a  greater  portion  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  maintaining  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  The  ROK  recently  pledged  $300  mil- 
lion in  direct  cost  sharing  support  or  close  to  one-third  of  USFK^  stationing  costs 
for  1995.  This  vital  support  is  applied  to  construction,  logistics,  and  local  national 
labor  requirements.  The  ROK  also  provides  a  substantial  amount  of  indirect  support 
through  tax  exemptions,  the  provision  of  rent-free  land  and  facilities,  and  reouced 
rates  for  utilities.  A  conservative  estimate  of  ROK  indirect  support  would  place  its 
value  at  over  $1  billion.  The  overall  level  of  ROK  cost  sharing  support  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  years  and  we  are  working  to  reach  an  agreement  this  year  that 
will  provide  for  an  even  greater  contribution  in  the  future. 

Total  ROK  Direct  Cost  Sharing  Support 

1989,  $45  million;  1990,  $70  million;  1991,  $150  million;  1992,  $180  million;  1993, 
$220  million;  1994,  $260  million;  1995,  $300  million. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  NK,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  major 
U.S.-funded  construction  programs  for  facilities  and  infrastructure  in  Korea.  Morale 
and  readiness  are  both  negatively  impacted  when  military  personnel  have  to  live  in 
inadequate  housing,  eat  in  substandard  dining  facilities  and  work  on  expensive 
equipment  in  temporary  facilities.  Unfortunately,  over  a  third  of  USFK  facilities  are 
over  25  years  old  and  our  infrastructure  has  deteriorated  and  is  subject  to  failure. 
The  ROK  has  done  a  great  deal  to  assist  us  in  this  vital  area,  but  additional  U.S. 
funding  is  needed  to  maintain  morale  and  readiness.  This  is  especially  true  given 
the  fact  that  approximately  50  percent  of  American  forces  in  Korea  have  inadequate 
living,  dining  and  work  facilities.  The  U.S.  military  construction  funds  we  received 
in  fiscal  year  1995  were  greatly  appreciated  and  put  to  immediate  use  on  an  array 
of  badly  needed  projects.  Continued  U.S.  military  construction  funding  is  a  prudent 
investment  in  our  readiness,  our  military  personnel  and  our  overall  security  com- 
mitment to  the  ROK.  Funds  for  Patriot  and  Apache  fielding  in  fiscal  year  1995  were 
also  appreciated.  Full  support  for  our  operating  accounts,  including  OPTEMPO  and 
facilities/barracks  maintenance  and  repair,  are  also  essential. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  is  still  troubled  by  many  serious  security  problems,  but  an 
opening  now  exists  for  NK  to  set  aside  its  isolationism,  take  concrete  steps  to  reduce 
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regional  tensions,  and  eventually  join  the  community  of  nations.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  quick  or  easy  fix  to  the  substantial  security  issues  that  divide  us.  How- 
ever, NK  does  have  another  opportunity  to  restart  dialogue  with  the  ROK  and  to 
undertake  some  meaningful  confidence-building  measures  to  help  reduce  tensions. 
Implementation  of  the  Agreed  Framework  is  a  long  process  with  a  number  of  critical 
mifestones.  It  is  not  based  on  trust,  and  we  will  continue  to  monitor  closely  North 
Korean  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreed  Framework.  If  NK  abandons  its 
commitments,  the  world  should  consider  appropriate  measures  to  reverse  NK  non- 
compliance, including  the  possibility  of  sanctions. 

While  carefully  measured  diplomatic  and  commercial  initiatives  are  pursued  in 
the  region,  military  strength  and  vigilance  are  vital  prerequisites.  The  stakes  are 
just  too  high  to  risk  doing  otherwise.  Although  we  would  certainly  prevail  during 
any  war  in  the  region,  the  price  in  human  lives  and  monetary  costs  would  be  stag- 
gering. TTiat  is  wny  we  must  carefully  weigh  and  fully  appreciate  the  grim  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  or  conventional  conflict  in  the  region — enormous  death  and  de- 
struction, the  wreckage  of  a  vibrant  economy,  floods  of  refugees,  and  huge  recon- 
struction costs.  The  cost  of  deterrence  through  strength  and  vigilance  is  a  great  bar- 
gain by  comparison. 

The  foundation  is  laid  for  careful  optimism  about  the  future  in  Northeast  Asia. 
However,  a  variety  of  complex,  long-standing  security  issues  still  remain.  A  good 
plan  of  action  is  being  implemented  to  deal  with  these  issues,  one  that  emphasizes 
engagement  and  deterrence.  Our  goal  is  peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  The  key 
to  reducing  tensions  and  building  mutual  trust  and  understanding  is  dialogue  cou- 
pled with  positive  action.  We  certainly  hope  that  NK  will  live  up  to  its  obligations 
and  that  diplomatic  and  economic  initiatives  succeed,  but  our  hope  must  also  be  cou- 
pled with  a  determined  resolve  to  watch,  verify  and  place  more  value  on  NK  action 
than  rhetoric. 

The  ROK-U.S.  security  relationship,  one  of  our  oldest  policy  cornerstones  in  Asia, 
remains  vitally  important.  Regardless  of  what  relationship  might  evolve  between 
Washington  and  Pyongyang  in  the  near  future,  the  United  States  must  remain  fully 
committed  to  this  mutually  beneficial  alliance.  Thankfully,  the  ROK-U.S.  security 
alliance  remains  stronger  and  more  capable  than  ever  during  these  fluid  and  uncer- 
tain times. 

General  LucK.  I  think  Admiral  Macke  can  expand  on  that  a  little 
bit  more  because  he  has  the  overall  command. 

Admiral  Macke.  That  is  the  essence  of  it.  [Deleted.!  We  com- 
plained diplomatically  back  through  to  them,  confidentially  but 
through  the  diplomatic  channels.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  My  understanding  was  that,  [deleted].  In  fact,  it 
may  have  enhanced  either  their  readiness  or  their  training. 

General,  do  you  have  any  information  to  that  effect? 

General  Luck.  That  potential  is  there  and  we  hold  that  as  a  po- 
tential, that  that  could  have  occurred.  We  do  not  have  hard  infor- 
mation that  it,  in  fact,  did  happen.  But  certainly  the  potential  is 
there  and  I  think  it  probably  did  happen  because  they  are  not 
going  to  throw  it  away.  So  the  reason  they  were  saving  it,  I  sus- 
pect, was  for  military  use.  ' 

Admiral  Macke.  There  is  an  assumption;  there  but  no  hard  facts. 

General  Luck.  No  hard  facts.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  I  would  like  to  focus  just  a  bit  on  the  CINCPAC 
and  CINCCENT  concerns  about  the  two  MRCs.  We  talked  a  little 
bit  about  this,  General  Luck,  the  last  time  you  testified.  I  realize 
your  reluctance  to  say  much  about  this  in  open  session. 

Some  of  the  issues  in  dispute,  according  to  the  GAO,  under  the 
defense  guidelines,  policy  guidelines,  the  scenario  that  is  envi- 
sioned is  that  we  would  have  [deleted]  then  we  have  deterrence  en- 
hancement of  the  second  theater  before  unambiguous  warning,  the 
defense  policy  guideline,  one  afloat  brigade,  and  the  CINCs'  view 
was  something  quite  different  here;  and  Reserve  mobilization, 
again  there  is  a  major  difference  with  the  CINCs'  view. 
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[Deleted.]  The  Bottom-Up  Review  calls  for  a  total  of  six  heavy  di- 
visions. 

Both  CINCs  want  some  of  the  same  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  forces.  The  DPG  scenario  did  not  even  address 
these  forces. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  fashion.  But  perhaps  you  could  give  me 
some  idea  of  whether  or  not  these  differences  have  been  narrowed, 
resolved,  or  remain  in  dispute. 

General  Luck,  I  would  say  all  of  the  above,  from  my  perspective. 
The  CINCs'  view  on  the  original  context  of  this  two  MRC  issue — 
I  think  we  basically  agree  with  the  CINCs  as  you've  just  said.  It 
was  precisely  for  tnat  reason  that  Admiral  Macke,  Greneral  Peay, 
and  I  came  together  and  said,  "Look,  we've  got  these  dual  appor- 
tioned units,  let's  figure  this  out.  Where  are  we  on  the  logistics? 
Where  should  it  go?  Where  are  we  on  the  pre-positioning?  Who 
should  get  it  and  who  shouldn't?" 

That  is  what  we  are  working  our  way  through  now. 

We  feel  kind  of  good  about  the  combat  formations  now  that  we've 
got  that  resolved.  [Deleted.]  We've  got  more  work  to  do  there.  We 
have  moved  measures  down  the  road  with  the  conclusion  that  it's 
much  more  supportable. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  think  it  is  realistic?  Let's  suppose  war 
broke  out  in  North  Korea.  [Deleted.] 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.]  That  is  precisely  what  we're  getting  at. 
We  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  much  more  realistic  answer  shortly. 

Admiral  IVIacke.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  take  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  just  talk  the  whole  Nimble  Dancer/two  MRC  issue? 

Senator  Cohen.  You  indicated  in  public  session  that  a  number 
of  changes  have  been  made. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  have  been  intimately  involved  in  this. 

[Deleted.]  You  have  overlooked  those  by  a  smarter  way  of  going 
about  the  way  you're  doing  your  business.  It's  not  totally  immate- 
rial, but  the  effect  certainly  isn't  as  big.  [Deleted.] 

Again,  as  I  said  in  open  session,  the  question  now  between  where 
we  are  now  and  where  we  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  BUR,  when  we 
achieve  the  BUR  force  levels  and  enhancements,  really  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time — how  long  it  is  going  to  take  you  to  do  the  job  that's 
laid  out  to  do. 

That  is  really  a  kind  of  rough  and  quick  and  dirty  overview  of 
the  process  that  we  are  in.  I  say  "in,"  sir,  because  we  have  not  com- 
pleted it.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 

I  think  General  Peay  said,  I'm  sure,  the  devil's  in  the  details,  the 
below  the  line  forces,  and  we  need  to  get  down  into  more  of  the 
nitty  gritty  to  work  it  all  out  and  make  sure  it  fits.  But  I  think  we 
are  reasonably  confident  that  we  can  do  that,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Admiral  Macke,  there 
was  an  incident  that  took  place  last  year  in  which  the  Kitty  Hawk 
battle  group  encountered  Chinese  forces  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  What 
insights  have  you  derived  from  that  incident  on  the  Chinese,  par- 
ticularly regarding  their  behavior  as  well  as  their  rhetoric? 

Admiral  Macke.  I  guess  first  and  foremost,  Senator  Nunn,  I  con- 
sider it  a  nonincident,  contrary  to  some  other  reporting  that  was 
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done  on  it.  [Deleted.]  It  was  relatively  close  to  their  borders,  though 
at  no  time  were  any  of  their  territorial  waters  or  territorial  limits 
penetrated  by  the  S-3s.  The  S-3s  did  have  a  global  positioning  sys- 
tem navigation,  were  receiving  good  information,  so  they  knew  pre- 
cisely where  they  were.  [Deleted.] 

It  is  a  classic  ASW  prosecution,  one  of  the  capabilities  that  the 
S-3  has  brought  to  the  carrier  battle  group. 

There  was  zero  official  reaction  from  the  Chinese  with  regard  to 
that.  At  no  time  did  anyone  make  any  complaints  through  any  offi- 
cial channels  with  regard  to  the  incident. 

Senator  NUNN.  Do  we  have  any  kind  of  "rules  of  the  road"  or  con- 
duct at  sea  agreement  with  China?  Are  they  part  of  any  kind  of 
broader  understanding  about  forces?  Particularly  as  they  get  more 
submarines  and  so  forth,  do  we  know  what  the  rules  are  that  they 
follow  and  vice  versa? 

Senator  Warner.  If  the  Senator  would  yield,  it's  comparable  to 
what  we  worked  out  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  that  re- 
mains today  with  Russia. 

Senator  NuNN.  Right. 

Admiral  Macke.  We  do  not  have  such  an  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  at  this  time.  It  is  one  of  the  things,  as  a  result  of  our  for- 
eign military  interaction  that  we  would  like  to  work  out,  both  from 
the  diplomatic  and  the  military  side:  a  definition  of  their  territorial 
seas  limits,  an  understanding  for  interactions  between  forces  in 
international  waters,  international  air  space.  That  is  part  of  what 
we  would  like  to  pursue. 

Senator  NuNN.  Has  that  been  put  on  the  agenda  yet  or  is  that 
just  something  that  you  think  we  ought  to  pursue. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  on  the  agenda  at  this  time. 
If  I  am  wrong  on  that,  I'll  correct  it  in  the  record.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  is  yet.  It  is  certainly  something  that  is  in  our  plan  to  do, 
but  it's  not  on  any  agreed  agenda,  I  don't  believe. 

Senator  NuNN.  Are  you  going  to  have  port  calls  in  China  this 
next  spring? 

Admiral  Macke.  We  will  have  one  port  call  in  China  next  month, 
sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  Where  will  that  be  and  with  about  how  many 
personnel? 

Admiral  Macke.  It  will  be  in  Qingdao  and  it  will  be  an  Aegis 
cruiser,  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Senator  NuNN.  They  will  be  on  shore  for  what,  a  day  or  two? 

Admiral  Macke.  They'll  be  there  from  March  22  to  24,  sir.  That 
was  just  approved  2  days  ago.  It's  actually  3  days  in  port. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  thought  you'd  said  months.  [Laughter.] 

Admiral  Macke.  That  s  a  long  visit. 

Senator  NuNN.  That  would  start  another  Boxer  Rebellion. 

In  the  Nimble  Dancer  and  the  Swing  Strategy  exercises  that  you 
all  have  been  through,  we  talked  about  that  in  open  session,  but 
how  much  did  you  get  into  swinging  the  bombers,  particularly  the 
stealthy  bombers  at  the  early  outset?  Is  that  a  big  factor,  whether 
you  can  actually  have  enough  stealthy  bombers  to  swing  from  one 
to  another  MRC?  I  will  ask  both  Admiral  Macke  and  General  Luck 
on  that. 

Admiral  IMacke.  [Deleted.] 
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Senator  Nunn.  General  Luck,  what  about  the  bombers?  Would 
you  need  them?  Let's  say  we  got  into  a  war  with  North  Korea  and 
we  were  trying  to  get  their  artillery  tubes  up  there  and  so  forth. 
[Deleted.] 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Would  you  be  getting  F-117s? 

General  Luck.  F-117s,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  [Deleted.] 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Is  that  a  heavily  defended  area? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  we  fly  the  B-52s  and  B-ls  very  near  target, 
or  are  we  going  to  have  to  use  stand-off  weapons  if  we  got  into  a 
conflict? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Could  you  furnish  for  the  record  the  number  of 
aircraft  that  would  be  needed  based  on  your  exercises  in  the  early 
stages,  the  bomber  force,  F-117s,  the  B-52s,  B-ls,  and  particularly 
how  that  interplays  if  there  were  another  MRC  going  on  near  or 
simultaneously,  whether  you  have  enough  bombers  to  do  that. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Robb  was  here  before  I  was. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  was  just  trying  to  be  bipartisan.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Robb.  I  will  defer  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  could  always  split  the  time  between  the  two 
Virginia  delegates.  You  can  each  get  only  2  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  We'll  work  it  out. 

Senator  Robb.  You  go  ahead. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  IVIr.  Chairman.  In  furtherance  of 
the  question  of  the  submarines,  when  I  visited  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  yesterday,  he  said  [deleted].  I  say  it's  small.  It's  quite 
large  in  terms  of  old  World  War  II  submarines,  but  it's  quite  a  good 
deal  smaller  than  what  we  have  in  our  nuclear  fleets  today. 

Can  you  give  us  a  little  more  information  about  that  and  what 
threat  that  particular  submarine  begins  to  impose?  It  is  very  quiet. 
The  meaning  is  about  70  individuals,  as  I  understand  it. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  can  provide  precise  details  for  the  record  on 
it,  sir,  and  I  will  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Characteristics  for  the  KILO  variants  are  listed  below: 

Type  4  Type  48 

Maximum  submerged  speed/range*  (knofs/nautical  miles  per  hour)  [Deleted]  (Oeieted] 

Economy  submerged  speed/range  (knots/nautical  miles  per  hour) [Deleted]  (Deleted] 

Patrol  endurance  (days/nautical  miles) [Deleted]  [Deleted] 

Weapons  [Deleted]  [Deleted] 

Crew  complement 45  45 

MDeleted] 
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Admiral  Macke,  But  in  general,  it  is  a  diesel  electric  submarine. 
It  is  a  newer  design  dies  el-electric  submarine  than  some  of  the 
Foxtrots,  the  Whiskeys,  some  of  the  earlier  versions  that  the  Rus- 
sians made.  It  is  a  quiet  submarine.  It  goes  with  being  diesel-  elec- 
tric and  well  designed.  It  is  probably  not  the  best  diesel-electric 
submarine  on  the  market  today.  [Deleted.]  However,  it  will  be  a 
very  significant  capability  and  becomes  a  significant  ASW  threat. 

Senator  Warner.  Has  China  developed  its  own  industrial  base  to 
copy  this  submarine?  I  was  led  to  believe  that  that  is  taking  place? 

Admiral  Macke.  They  are  building — and  I  am  referring  to  notes 
here — [deleted].  So  they  certainly  have  the  capability  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  have  any  evidence  at  this  point  that  they  intend  to. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  given  the  number  of  submarines  over 
there  and  your  fleet  operations,  I'll  pick  up  on  Senator  Nunn's  ob- 
servations about  trying  to  get  a  common  understanding  with  China 
relative  to  avoiding  accidents.  Now  the  agreement  we  had  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  Russia,  did  not  apply  to  submarines.  But  do  you 
think  you  can  make  some  progress  in  that  area? 

Admiral  Macke.  We  can  certainly  make  some  progress  with  re- 
gard to  territorial  waters,  what  is  international  and  what  isn't.  I'm 
not  sure.  We  can  try  to  make  some  agreements  with  regard  to  sub- 
marine interactions  but,  as  you  stated,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  with  the  Russians.  So  I  would  not  have  a  lot  of  confidence 
that  we  can  do  that. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Luck,  would  you  care  once  again  to  re- 
visit the  question  we  had  in  open  session  on  the  exercises  and  how 
you  intend  to  avoid  degradation  of  your  readiness  and  at  the  same 
time  comply  with  whatever  the  political  types  have  come  up  with? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  wouldn't  the  North  Koreans  eventually 
be  able  to  perceive  that  whatever  agreement  we  might  make  to  re- 
duce these  exercises  for  political  purposes,  we  are  circumventing 
them  with  replacement  exercises? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

The  Team  Spirit  thing  has  just  gotten  very  political. 

Senator  Warner.  We  accept  your  response.  Let  me  quickly  spend 
one  minute  with  General  McCaffrey.  Is  there  any  follow-up  on  our 
conversations  on  the  drug  issue  that  you  would  like  to  amplify  in 
this  closed  session? 

General  McCaffrey,  The  biggest  challenge  we  are  facing  right 
now,  of  course,  is  the  decertification/certification  process.  The  lead 
for  that  is  certainly  not  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  DOD.  Many  of  us 
tried  to  sort  out  what  to  do  about  Colombia.  That  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive area.  We  have  tremendous  sympathy  for  what  the  prosecu- 
tors, the  cops,  the  legislative  and  political  leaders  there  have  to 
face  up  to  in  that  enormously  murderous  environment. 

Fundamentally,  [deleted]. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  government? 

General  McCaffrey.  Sir? 

Senator  Warner.  [Deleted],  you  mean? 

General  McCaffrey.  Right.  So  the  question  is  what  do  we  do 
about  it. 
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Senator  Warner,  Do  you  have  a  judgment  as  to  who  is  in  charge, 
the  honest  government  officials,  let's  sav,  or  the  drug  lords? 

General  McCaffrey.  I  think  most  of  the  time  the  [deleted].  The 
last  time  they  did  it,  it  cost  them  300  dead,  20-some  odd  bomb 
blasts,  half  their  Supreme  Court  got  killed.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  up.  Sen- 
ator Robb  was  to  have  been  next. 

Mr.  Cohen  had  to  step  out  for  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Robb  is  to  follow. 

Senator  Robb.  Oh,  I  just  came  in  for  a  little  bit  to  observe.  You 
go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  be  conducting  in  his  absence.  Senator 
Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Luck,  if  I 
may,  I  had  occasion,  I  believe  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  was  in 
Korea  and  it  was  before  you  assumed  that  post,  to  have  a  meeting 
with  your  immediate  predecessor  up  on  the  Hill  and  discuss  a  lot 
of  the  potential  and  ramifications  for  some  of  the  exchanges,  et 
cetera.  I  have  talked  with  Admiral  Macke  and  others  more  re- 
cently. I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  your  assessment,  particularly 
of  the  artillery  side.  This  is  just  a  Secret/NOFORN  briefing,  is  it, 
or  does  it  go  above  that?  If  so,  I  won't  go  into  anything  above  that. 

Mr.  Saulnier.  It  is  Top  Secret,  Senator. 

Senator  Robb.  Oh,  it  is  Top  Secret.  Well,  then,  let  me  pursue  the 
more  conventional  portion  of  this  in  any  event.  The  number  of 
tubes  that  the  North  Koreans  have  forward  deployed  that  are  capa- 
ble of  at  least  impacting  the  South  without  being  moved  from  their 
position,  or  restaked,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  [deleted]. 

That  has  been  talked  of  and  I  believe  in  your  open  testimony  you 
made  some  reference  to  counter-battery  increases  and  what  have 
you. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  assess  at  this  point,  at  least,  the  capability 
of  the  North  in  terms  of  what  kind  of  damage  they  could  inflict  on 
Day  One  of  any  hostile  action  directed  toward  the  South  without 
movement  of  forces  and  presumably  without  any  of  the  normal 
lead-time  that  we  would  have  through  various  intelligence  sources, 
to  know  what  was  going  on?  Let's  just  say  somebody  came  in  drunk 
and  disorderly  and  decided  that  they  could  put  a  few  rounds  in  the 
tube  and  stir  things  up  in  Seoul,  and  everybody  decided  well,  the 
balloon  went  up  whether  it  was  intended  to  go  or  not.  What  kind 
of  potential  do  they  have  in  that  capacity  and  what  do  you  assess 
the  South  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  anybody  else  could 
bring  to  bear  in  the  first  24  hours  of  any  such  engagement  in  terms 
of  current  readiness  and  current  operational  capability? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  [deleted]. 

Senator  Robb.  All  capable  of  reaching  the  South  without  chang- 
ing their  position? 

General  Luck.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  What  number  do  you  have  for  that? 

General  Luck.  We  carry  them  with  about  that  many,  somewhere 
[deleted] — I  don't  have  the  exact  number,  but  I  will  provide  it  to 
you  for  the  record;  it  is  about  in  there — that  can  project  artillery 
into  the  South. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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[Deleted.] 

General  Luck.  You've  been  under  artillery.  You  know  it  is  very 
devastating.  Many  of  those  systems  are  positioned  such  that  they 
can  shoot  to  the  South  are  the  240  mm  rocket  launcher  and  the 
170  KOKSAN  gun,  which  is  a  self-propelled  gun,  both  of  which  can 
range  Seoul. 

They  also  have  FROG  missiles  positioned  down  in  that  belt  that 
could  range  well  into  South  Korea. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  ROBB.  General,  I  guess  my  question  is  whether  it  is  real- 
istic to  assume  that  we  can  ever  close  that  particular  gap  and 
whether  that  scenario  could  be  kicked  off  under  circumstances  that 
I  don't  think  you  anticipated  at  the  start.  I  just  looked  through 
your  written  testimony,  though  I'm  not  sure  that  I  caught  all  of  it. 
But  you  assess  the  threat  of  imminent  attack  in  any  of  these  peri- 
ods, including  now,  as  being  not  of  the  highest  priority,  even 
though  that  clearly  gets  the  attention  of  the  South,  any  time  they 
think  that  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Robb.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  with  what  you 
have  now  or  that  is  on-line,  with  or  without  a  scramble  by  our  air 
assets — or  would  it  require  the  air  assets  immediately? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Admiral  Macke.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Robb.  And  with  respect  to  what  is  in  your  budget  right 
now  and  what  might  be  in  any  contingency  operation  that  may  or 
may  not  be  funded,  are  we  aoing  enough,  in  your  judgment,  to 
meet  reasonable  expectations  in  that  area? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  doing  very  well  in  that  regard. 
Given  the  provocation  issue,  given  the  two  national  command  au- 
thorities issues  that  you  have  to  work  with,  given  the  cap  on  num- 
ber of  forces  issue  that  I  am  working  with,  I  would  say  we  are 
doing  really  good.  I'm  like  any  other  commander,  sir,  in  that  if  I 
could  have  it  all  over  there,  I  would  like  to  have  it  there.  I  really 
would. 

Senator  Robb.  Oh,  sure.  That  I  understand.  What  would  be  your 
assessment  of  the  current  readiness  of  the  ROK  forces  that  are  in 
position  to  respond  to  an  initial  attack? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  their  readiness  compared  against  themselves 
is  as  good,  well,  I'd  say  a  little  bit  better  than  it's  ever  been.  It  con- 
tinues to  improve  every  day.  Compared,  sav,  to  a  first  class  mili- 
tary like  ours,  they  are  short  a  number  of  things.  They  are  largely 
light  infantry.  They  don't  have  the  sophisticated  kind  of  equipment 
that  we  do.  They  don't  have  the  technology  we  do.  They  don't  have 
the  communications  and  all  of  those  things  that  go  together  to 
make  up  a  first  class  fighting  force. 

But  my  estimate  is  that  they  will  fight  and  they  will  fight  hard. 
They  are  well  trained  in  those  things  that  they  have  available  to 
them  and  know  how  to  use  them.  And  they  are  better  than  the 
ROK  army  that  was  there  one,  two,  or  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  not  asking  about  order  of  battle,  or  what- 
ever, or  looking  for  that  kind  of  specificity.  ]VIy  time  has  expired. 
I  will  say  that  30  years  ago  or  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  fight 
alongside  the  ROK,  for  some  reason  we  always  ended  up  with  pris- 
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oners  and  they  never  did.  So  I  have  never  doubted  their  abihty  to 
carry  through  with  their  mission.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  they 
lacked  will,  and  it  sounds  to  me  like  your  assessment  of  where  they 
are  right  now  is  about  the  same. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  My  time  has  expired.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  Thank  you.  General  McCaffrey,  you 
indicated  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  changes  in  your  testi- 
mony before  it  was  cleared.  Could  you  give  me  an  example  of  what 
those  changes  were? 

General  McCaffrey.  Well,  I  think  the  comments  on  any  of  the 
governments  involved  in  the  drug  war  have  a  certain  amount  of 
sensitivity  to  them.  I  had  been  prepared  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions on  Peru  and  Ecuador  in  closed  session  that  you  might  have 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that  here. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  I  do  have  questions.  I  am  concerned  about 
that.  You  indicated  in  open  session  that  Groldwater-Nichols  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  kind  of  set  forward  the  chain  of  command  very 
clearly.  But  it  apparently  was  not  clear  enough  to  the  point  where 
there  wasn't  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  in  charge. 

General  McCaffrey.  Well,  you  know,  one  of  the  older,  wiser  am- 
bassadors, Jim  Cheek,  a  wonderful  man  who  is  down  in  Argentina, 
said  that  it's  always  a  mistake  to  try  to  clarify  things  too  carefully 
in  some  cases,  and  there  is  a  natural  gray  area  in  the  command 
of  U.S.  Forces.  That's  okay. 

What's  clear  to  me,  then  and  now,  is  that  the  President's  rep- 
resentative on  the  ground  has  to  be  the  Chief  of  Mission.  He  has 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  He  has  to  be  able  to  integrate  all  of  the 
aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  including  security  policy.  So  we  are 
very  supportive  of  that. 

There  was  some  question  now,  I  think  particularly  with  this  drug 
war,  that  it  is  an  attractive  option  to  start  taking  command  of 
small  elements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  and 
using  them  in  a  country  team.  I  think,  essentially,  it  is  inappropri- 
ate. It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  It  will  lead  to  trouble,  and 
I  think  we  made  a  point  of  that  early-on  in  my  tenure.  I  think 
there  is  a  unanimity  of  view  that  that  is  the  way  to  go. 

Secretary  Christopher  and  Strobe  Talbott  came  up  on  the  net 
very  strongly.  I  told  the  civilian  leadership  that  this  was  not  a  mili- 
tary question,  that  it  should  not  relate  to  SOUTHCOM.  It  should 
relate  to  all  five  area  CINCs  and  it  should  be  something  that  the 
civilian  control  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  accept. 

There  are  435,000  of  us  deployed  outside  the  United  States  on 
a  given  morning.  We  said  that  it  is  really  vital  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  know  they  have  command  of  those 
military  forces.  But  you  have  given  us  the  appropriate  legislation 
and  I  think  it  is  just  something  we  have  to  occasionally  return  to 
and  review. 

Senator  Cohen.  Have  there  been  requests  made  by  various  for- 
eign governments  for  access  to  intelligence  in  order  to  help  combat 
the  drug  war,  so  to  speak,  that  would  involve  potentially  those  gov- 
ernments using  that  information  to  shoot  down  civilian  aircraft? 

General  McCaffrey.  We  went  through  from  May  1  on.  Senator, 
a  sort  of  odd  one  that  resulted,  thankfully,  in  the  U.S.  Federal  law 
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being  changed.  Essentially,  there  was  a  viewpoint  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  international  law  and  a  violation  of  a  Federal 
criminal  statute  having  penalties  by  individuals  to  share  intel- 
ligence that  could  be  used  to  destroy  civil  aircraft  in  flight,  and 
that  was  24  hours  after  they  landed  and  during  the  flight  prep  pe- 
riod. 

[Deleted.] 

But  shooting  down  low  aircraft  at  night  over  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains is  not  a  very  attractive  option  anyway,  and  that  is  not  what 
is  at  stake.  We  are  back  in  better  harmony  with  both  Colombia  and 
Peru  because  of  that  change  in  the  Federal  law.  It  is  a  good  move. 

Senator  Cohen.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  Korean  situation  again, 
General  Luck. 

[Deleted.]  So  that  meant  that  we  then  had  to  go  in  and  get  them 
out  of  there.  Is  that  your  understanding  as  well,  in  terms  of  that 
exercise? 

General  Luck.  I  have  not  seen  that  one,  sir.  I  apologize. 

Admiral  Macke.  That  probably  was  a  Naval  War  College  global 
last  year,  and  neither  am  I  familiar  with  the  results  of  that,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  thought  it  was  National. 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  happy  to  pull  out  some- 
thing and  get  it  to  you  for  the  record. 

Senator  Cohen.  If  you  could,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  just  don't  have  that  at  hand. 

[The  information  follows:] 

GLOBAL  95  was  a  game  held  by  the  Naval  War  College  on  July  11-22,  1994.  The 
game  focused  on  several  simultaneous  regional  crises  examining  policy  issues  and 
contingencies  designed  to  test  the  implementation  of  the  new  and  national  strate- 
gies. The  game  scenario  envisioned  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts 
(MRCs). 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  [Deleted.]  I  don't  know  where  that  puts  the  Iraqi 
forces  at  that  point  under  that  scenario. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the 
last  CINCs  conference,  certainly  the  Central  Command,  [deleted]. 
So  that  certainly  would  seem  to  make  sense. 

Senator  Cohen.  Staff  has  just  advised  me,  under  the  planning 
assumptions  he  would  not  have  had  those  forces. 

Admiral  Macke.  Under  the  planning  assumptions,  that's  true. 
Yes,  sir.  That's  why,  again,  we  are  relooking  at  that  planning  for 
some  MRC  scenarios. 

Senator  Cohen.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn  talked  about  the  B-ls,  B-52s,  and  stealth  aircraft, 
but  what  about  strategic  airlift  and  sealift? 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  [Deleted.] 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Luck,  one  final  question.  I  could  not  put 
you  on  the  spot  in  the  other  room,  at  least,  but  in  terms  of  what 
the  South  Koreans  are  doing,  my  understanding  is  there  seems  to 
be  at  least  some  serious  disagreement  with  the  mix  of  forces  the 
South  Koreans  have  put  together  in  terms  of  their  modernization 
programs.  While  you  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  criticizing 
any  other  country  s  force  structure,  et  cetera,  compared  to  what  the 
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North  is  doing  in  terms  of  their  aggressive  posture  and  what  they 
are  doing  in  terms  of  modernization,  and  artillery  being  forward 
based,  and  so  forth,  do  you  think  that  the  South  Koreans  have  the 
right  mix?  There  was  one  report  where  they  seemed  to  be  more 
concerned  about  Japan  in  the  year  2010  or  2020  than  they  are 
about  North  Korea.  Therefore,  they  are  now  talking  about  buying 
equipment  which  really  is  not  designed  to  beef  up  the  kind  of  forces 
they  are  going  to  need  in  the  event  there  is  a  thrust  from  the 
North. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  you  are  right  on  the  money.  There  is  concern. 
That  is  part  of  the  prioritization  process  that  I  have  talked  to  you 
about. 

Senator  Cohen.  Right. 

General  Luck.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Admiral  Macke,  you've  got  a  job  over  in  your 
command  area  in  terms  of  persuading  the  Asian  countries,  South- 
east-Southwest Asia,  in  terms  of  what  our  commitment  is.  Senator 
Robb  has  traveled  there,  as  has  Senator  Nunn.  Many  of  us  have 
traveled  to  that  region  to  reassure  them  that  the  United  States  is 
not  creeping  out  of  the  Pacific.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  point  them 
to  take  a  look  at  Europe.  We  say  with  all  the  cuts  and  reductions 
that  are  coming,  we  are  coming  way  down  in  Europe  and  yet  we 
are  still  here.  But  that  is  something  that  needs  constant  reinforce- 
ment, and  Members  of  this  Committee,  and  hopefully  others,  will 
take  advantage  of  going  over  there  to  reemphasize  that. 

They  are  nervous  about  it  and  I  think  we  are  seeing  the  reaction 
to  it.  Singapore,  in  little  ways,  is  telling  the  United  States  that  we 
can  thumb  our  noses  at  you,  that  we  have  a  nice,  cooperative  mili- 
tary relationship  but  do  not  try  and  dictate  in  any  way  our  internal 
policies.  But  they  are  doing  it  publicly  in  a  way  that  maybe  10 
years  ago  would  not  have  happened. 

You  have  the  relationship  with  Indonesia  by  virtue  of  the  denial 
of  IMET  and  the  same  in  Thailand.  This  is  creating  enormous 
problems  for  us  with  the  rising  Chinese  shadow  coming  up  over 
there.  They  want  us  there.  With  Malaysia,  we've  got  a  pretty  good 
relationship  going  with  them.  Most  of  the  Asian  countries  want  us 
there.  They  see  if  we  leave  that  they  are  going  to  be  caught  be- 
tween Japan  and  China. 

Our  problem  is  how  do  we  persuade  our  colleagues  and  our  con- 
stituents that  we  ought  to  be  spending  the  money  to  be  over  there. 
It  is  a  pretty  hard  sell. 

One  thing  I  try  to  do  is  to  say  that  we  are  there  for  stability  pur- 
poses, much  like  in  Korea  or  in  Europe.  That  we  are  there  for  sta- 
bility purposes  does  not  sell  very  well  back  home  anymore.  They 
say  to  let  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  take  care  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  let  the  Grermans  and  the  French  take  care  of  Eu- 
rope. I  don't  know  what  they  say  about  South  America  right  now. 
General  McCaffrey.  Let's  clean  up  the  drugs  in  South  America  is 
about  it. 

But  there  is  a  perception  that  there  is  a  growing  isolationist 
trend  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  a  false  perception. 
I  have  found,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  very  strong  reluctance 
of  younger  Members  of  the  Senate  coming  in  to  travel.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  perceived  as  going  on  junkets. 
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General  Luck,  you,  indeed  all  of  you,  understand  what  travel  in- 
volves. There  are  not  many  junkets  taken  over  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  Korea.  But  that  is  being  reinforced  in  our  society.  There  is  anger 
toward  our  Government:  let's  have  two  term  limitations,  let's  get 
them  in  and  get  them  out.  All  of  that  I  think  is  being  seen  by  coun- 
tries who  are  watching  the  dynamics  of  our  political  process  and 
they  are  saying  these  guys  are  not  there  for  the  long  haul  so  we'd 
better  cut  our  deals  while  we  can  with  the  rising  powers  in  the  re- 
gion. 

I  just  returned  from  the  Munich  Conference,  the  Wehrkunde 
Conference.  Of  course,  the  French  minister  was  getting  up  and  say- 
ing that  there  is  an  isolationist  trend  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  he  has  been  out  telling  all  of  our  European  allies 
that  we  are  isolationist  and  complaining  publicly  that  we  are  be- 
coming isolationist,  which  is  a  nice  diplomatic  hat  trick  that  is 
being  performed  by  the  French.  Then  there  is  also  the  growth  of 
the  WEU  as  a  potential  replacement  for  NATO. 

All  of  these  things  are  going  on  at  a  time  in  our  own  society 
when  there  is  great  anger  being  directed  toward  our  own  Govern- 
ment, saying  we  are  spending  too  much  on  the  military  and  we've 
got  to  have  more  conversion.  It  is  a  very  narrow  view  tnat  is  being 
taken  in  this  country. 

So  one  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  in  the  public  sessions,  as  you 
know,  is  to  have  you  explain  why  it  is  important.  Admiral  Macke, 
that  we  be  in  the  Pacific.  Going  back  even  to  Jimmy  Carter's  days, 
I  recall  when  then  candidate  Carter  pledged  to  pull  I  think  it  was 
5,000  troops  out  of  South  Korea.  Senator  Nunn,  myself.  Senator 
Glenn,  and  Senator  Hart  at  that  point  paid  a  visit  to  South  Korea 
and  met  with  President  Park  shortly  before  he  was  assassinated. 
We  came  back  with  a  message  saying  not  to  do  this. 

Frankly,  to  his  credit.  President  Carter  reversed  himself  after 
having  made  a  campaign  pledge.  But  more  and  more  we  are  having 
difficulty  with  our  colleagues,  especially  new  ones  coming  in,  ask- 
ing why  are  we  in  Korea,  and  saying  let  the  Koreans  fend  for  them- 
selves. It  is  going  to  become  more  difficult.  That  is  why  we  need 
your  continued  participation  in  this  process,  to  hopefully  help  edu- 
cate our  citizens  about  the  need  to  be  engaged. 

Admiral  Macke.  And  we  need  your  help,  sir.  We  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  you  have  had  the  committee's  help.  It  be- 
comes more  difficult  each  year  as  we  look  at  the  budgetary  prob- 
lems. But  that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  disparities 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we  can  do. 

I  must  tell  you,  frankly,  notwithstanding  everything  you  have 
testified  to  today,  the  notion  that  we  have  sufficient  forces  for  the 
two  major  regional  conflicts  is  pretty  hard  to  justify  in  terms  of 
what  our  force  structure  is  and  the  demands  that  are  going  to  be 
placed  upon  that  force  structure  in  a  time  of  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous crises.  I  just  don't  see  it.  I  think  that  we  say  the  words,  but 
the  forces  are  not  there  to  measure  up  to  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  have  to  revise  the  strategy  to  be  more 
realistic  and  say  what  we  can  do,  but  we  are  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise if  we  think  we  can  carry  out  those  two  major  regional  conflicts 
simultaneously  or  near  simultaneously.  You  don't  have  to  answer 
that  one,  even  for  the  record.  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  Cohen,  I  will  not  make  any  note  for  the  record  at  all  on 
that. 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might — and  you  can  use  this 
in  open  testimony  because  it  is  not  classified — 37  percent  of  our 
trade  is  with  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Over  2  million  jobs  are  a  di- 
rect result,  according  to  Commerce's  figures,  of  our  trade  with  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  I  think  that  says  we  have  a  national  interest 
to  stay  engaged  out  there. 

Senator  Cohen.  Have  your  opinions  changed  following  your  trips 
to  Vietnam  in  terms  of  wnat  the  relationship  should  be? 

Admiral  Macke.  I'm  sorry,  sir? 

Senator  Cohen.  You've  traveled  to  Hanoi  recently. 

Admiral  Macke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  about  what  the  na- 
ture of  our  relationship  is  today  and  how  it  is  evolving  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Admiral  Macke.  In  all  honesty,  sir,  I  think  we  ought  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  them  and  get  on  with  it.  There  is  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  Australian  money  in  there  now  and  we  are  down  in  the 
$270  million  range.  There  is  an  economy  waiting  to  be  molded 
there. 

I  guess  what  impressed  me  most  when  I  was  there  are  these. 
Two  things  really  impressed  me.  One  is  that  I  walked  around  in 
broad  daylight  at  high  noon  with  no  security  detail,  no  nothing.  I 
was  all  by  myself  and  in  uniform.  People  smiled  at  me.  Little  kids 
came  up  and  said  hello  in  English.  It  was  startling  for  somebody 
for  whom  26  years  ago  that  was  the  last  place  in  the  world  I  want- 
ed to  be. 

Senator  Cohen.  It  was  the  last  place  Senator  McCain  wanted  to 
be,  too. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  saw  the  monument  that  was  dedicated  to  him, 
where  he  was  pulled  from  West  Lake.  The  other  thing  is  the  com- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  Vietnamese  officials,  that  over  half  of 
the  population  is  less  than  20  years  old  and  they  don't  remember 
that  war.  We  are  ready  to  get  on  with  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  just  add  to  that.  When  I  was  there  re- 
cently in  the  October-November  timeframe,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  how  well  received  Americans  are  in  Vietnam.  I  thought  there 
would  be  some  lingering  hostility.  It  occurred  to  me  that  well,  we 
lost,  and  they  could  afford  to  be  nice  to  the  loser  in  that  particular 
case. 

But  then  there  was  something  more  than  that.  It  was  also  the 
older  generation  remembering  that  we  had  a  chance  to  take  out  the 
dikes  around  Hanoi.  That  was  one  of  our  targeting  options,  but  we 
did  not  do  so.  But  had  we  chosen  to  do  so,  it  would  have  killed  tens 
of  thousands.  They  still  remember  that.  So  we  are  sort  of  the  "be- 
nign bombers."  We  had  a  chance  to  inflict  some  real  damage  to 
their  country  and  chose  not  to  do  so.  That,  too,  has  had  a  lingering 
impact,  namely  that  they  don't  look  upon  us  the  way  you  would  ex- 
pect them  to  look  upon  a  former  enemy. 

It  was  a  very  positive  reaction  and  they  are,  in  fact,  eager  to 
have  Americans  come  over  there.  They  want  our  technology,  obvi- 
ously. But  they  would  prefer  our  presence  to  that  of  perhaps  the 
Japanese  and  others  who  are  there. 
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We  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  shape  their  law  right  now,  I 
might  say.  One  of  the  things  Senator  McCain  has  been  involved 
with  is,  believe  it  or  not,  to  try  to  get  more  lawyers  over  there  be- 
cause the  Australians  are  there  as  are  the  French  and  others.  They 
are  trying  to  shape  that  law  to  make  it  much  easier  for  them  to 
do  business. 

Senator  Robb.  He  really  is  trying  to  export  them  all  from  here, 
actually.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  That  may  be.  But  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  that 
is  the  reaction  you  got  as  well.  Admiral.  Senator  Robb,  of  course, 
has  taken  a  leadership  interest  in  trying  to  promote  better  rela- 
tions over  there.  It  is  hard  to  do.  Hard  to  explain  to  our  constitu- 
ents back  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  degree  to  which 
we  are  going  to  find  MIAs.  We  have  people  being  put  out  into  the 
fields  there  on  elephants  and  into  the  deep  jungles  because  we 
have  not  had  satellite  communications.  We  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  satellite  communications  back  to  Hanoi,  even.  They 
have  had  to  go  out  there  for  days  and  do  it  on  the  backs  of  ele- 
phants because  they  are  coming  too  close  to  the  Cambodian  border 
in  fear  of  being  shot  at  if  they  go  with  helicopters.  So  they  are 
making  extraordinary  efforts  over  there  to  locate  the  remains,  well 
beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  to  my  knowledge. 

Admiral  Macke.  There  is  a  tremendously  dedicated  group  of  peo- 
ple in  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting.  But  equally,  the  villagers, 
be  they  Cambodian,  Laotian,  Hmong  villagers,  or  Vietnamese,  go 
out  and  support  them  in  these  excavations.  They  have  an  equal 
amount  of  fervor  and  do  hard  work.  It  is  backbreaking  hard  work 
that  is  done  on  those  excavation  sites. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  time  is  up.  I  would  just  point  out  that  Sen- 
ator McCain  is  still  not  completely  satisfied.  The  McCain  monu- 
ment, so  to  speak,  has  a  number  of  errors  in  it.  Number  one,  it 
identifies  him  as  an  Air  Force  pilot,  which  has  caused  him  com- 
plete dismay. 

Admiral  Macke,  I  didn't  like  that,  either,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Robb,  do  you  have  other  questions? 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question.  General  Luck, 
if  I  may,  without  attempting  to  go  into  anything  that  might  be  in- 
appropriate, even  at  this  level,  in  terms  of  compliance,  assuming 
hypothetically  that  there  were  some  significant  disagreements  that 
occurred  in  terms  of  North  Korean  compliance  with  the  Framework 
Agreement  or  that  there  was  tangible  evidence  of  political  instabil- 
ity— Kim  Jong-Il,  for  whatever  reason,  did  something  or  what- 
ever— would  either  of  those  scenarios  dramatically  change  your  as- 
sessment of  the  prospect  of  some  either  saber  rattling  or,  obviously 
far  more  important,  hostile  action  that  might  be  initiated  by  the 
North? 

General  Luck,  It  absolutely  would,  sir.  We  went  through  a  series 
of  looks  about  this  time  last  year  when  we  saw  on  the  horizon  the 
continuing,  negative  aspect  of  the  IAEA.  We  saw  that  going  into 
the  dumper. 

[Deleted.] 
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Senator  Robb.  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  you,  per- 
haps in  April,  and  follow  up  on  some  of  these  questions.  But  for 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  you  really  need  to  come  because,  you  know, 
you  balance  the  joint  thing  a  little  bit  better.  I  don't  have  as  many 
marines  over  there  as  I  really  need.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  we  are  so  reserved  and  self-effacing  that  we 
don't  even  like  to  get  into  competition  with  the  other  services.  But 
we  will  give  it  a  shot. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  have  two  more  questions.  Admiral  Macke,  you 
mentioned  about  swinging  the  forces  under  the  CINCs'  evaluation 
of  the  two  MRCs.  [Deleted.] 

Admiral  Macke.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  General  McCaffrey,  I  have  just  one  final  ques- 
tion about  the  recent  clashes  between  Ecuador  and  Peru.  They 
have  been  there  historically,  but  this  comes  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise, the  most  recent  ones.  I  think  in  your  statement  you  indicate 
the  prevalent  view  within  the  Beltway  that  Latin  American  Na- 
tions face  no  conventional  threat  is  wrong. 

Perhaps  you  could  explain  that  statement  in  a  little  more  detail. 
If  you  have  any  information,  classified  or  otherwise,  concerning  the 
conflict  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  it  would  be  helpful  for  you  to 
explain  it  to  us. 

General  McCaffrey.  I'd  been  uncomfortable.  Senator,  when  I 
first  went  to  take  up  this  new  position  at  the  briefings,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  my  own  command,  that  assumed  that  there  was 
no  conventional  threat  between  nations  anywhere  in  the  Americas. 
From  a  year  of  traveling,  of  listening  to  these  people  in  their  un- 
guarded as  well  as  their  official  speaking,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
we  don't  understand  the  tensions  that  are  there,  the  territorial  ac- 
quisition concerns,  then  we  won't  understand  why  they  act  as  they 

Some  of  these  pairings  are  tremendously  potential  problems  to 
us,  [Deleted] — they  exist  throughout  the  region. 

It  is  an  important  role  in  my  judgment  that  we  can  play  to  in- 
sure a  decade  at  a  time  that  there  is  a  sense  of  regional  cooperative 
security,  as  opposed  to  a  focus  on  these  problems. 

The  one  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  is  very  bitter.  You  know  the 
history  of  it  probably  as  well  as  I  do.  But  having  dealt  with  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  situation,  we  talk  about  oil,  gold,  uranium,  and 
road  construction,  but  that  is  all  nonsense.  It  is  ideology.  It  is  a 
sixth  grade  conviction  that  Ecuador  is  an  Amazonian  Nation  and 
it  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  Peruvians  that  in  1941,  using  the 
equivalent  of  blitzkrieg  armor  and  airborne  aviation  operations, 
they  took  away  a  third  of  what  Ecuador  claimed  and  thought  they 
resolved  it  in  perpetuity. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  NUNN.  Who  has  taken  what  territory  so  far? 

General  McCaffrey.  The  facts  are  really  unclear.  The  area  in 
dispute  is  about  a  78  kilometer  long  piece  of  mountainous  jungle 
with  no  roads  into  it.  There's  about  a  20  kilometer-wide  piece  of  it. 
What  is  really  happening  on  the  ground  is  not  clear. 

[Deleted.] 
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Senator  NUNN.  That's  a  pretty  good  outcome,  if  they  both  think 
they've  won.  [Laughter.] 

General  McCaffrey.  Unfortunately,  they  are  taking  reporters  to 
that  site,  today.  Somebody  ain't  there.  So  there  is  more  to  follow. 
But  we  are  very  optimistic  right  now  that  it  looks  like  it  is  dying 
down,  and  it  is  important  to  us  to  help  keep  the  peace  there. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate 
all  that  you  are  doing  and  we  commend  you  for  coming  and  giving 
us  some  frank  testimony  today.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:56  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; Christine  K  Cimko,  press  secretary;  Cindy  Pearson,  secu- 
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Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L. 
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Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz,  Deasy  Wagner,  and 
Mickie  Jan  Wise. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator 
Cohen;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F. 
Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Kempthorne;  George  K.  Johnson,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator 
Hutchison;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard 
W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Kennedy;  John  P.  Stevens,  assistant  to  Senator 
Glenn;  C.  Richard  D'Amato  and  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistants  to  Sen- 
ator Byrd;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  TRENT  LOTT,  PRESIDING 

Senator  Lott  [presiding].  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The 
committee  meets  today  to  receive  testimony  from  the  Unified  Com- 
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manders  on  their  military  strategies,  operation  requirements,  and 
Defense  authorization  requests  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  Gen.  Robert  L.  Rutherford,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  Transportation  Command;  Gren. 
Wayne  A.  Downing,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Special 
Operations  Command;  Adm.  Henry  G.  Chiles,  Jr.,  Commander  in 
Chief,  United  States  Strategic  Command;  and  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Ashy,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Space  Command. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  having  all  of  you  here  before  the  commit- 
tee today.  The  committee  attaches  a  high  degree  of  importance  to 
the  views  of  our  senior  operational  commanders.  This  year,  we 
have  scheduled  the  CINCs  to  testify  prior  to  the  service  Secretaries 
and  Chiefs,  in  order  to  emphasize  operational  requirements  and 
the  needs  of  our  military  forces  in  the  field. 

While  we  are  clearly  in  a  constrained  fiscal  environment,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  degree  to  which  we  have  allowed  the  budg- 
et to  drive  our  strategy  and  force  planning.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  put  strategy  and  a  serious  assessment  of  our  military  require- 
ments in  the  driver's  seat. 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  requested  that  you  address  the  mis- 
sions your  forces  are  conducting  or  must  be  prepared  to  conduct, 
and  the  strategy  you  have  formulated  to  achieve  your  command's 
mission.  We  are  especially  interested  in  whether  the  forces  and  ca- 
pabilities assigned  or  available  to  your  command  are  sufficient  to 
accomplish  your  mission,  and  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  their 
current  and  projected  state  of  readiness. 

The  committee  also  asked  that  you  share  your  views  on  the  fiscal 
year  1996  Defense  budget  request  and  the  Future  Years  Defense 
Program.  Do  these  requests  adequately  support  your  requirements? 
Or  are  any  major  initiatives  or  programs  underfunded? 

General  Rutherford,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  any  update  you 
can  provide  on  the  recently  completed  Mobility  Requirement  Study. 
The  committee  is  committed  to  finding  effective  and  affordable  so- 
lutions to  our  sea  and  airlift  problems.  I  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity I  had  to  visit  with  you  recently,  and  I  feel  a  little  bit  better 
in  this  area  than  I  did  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

General  Downing,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  as  much  as  we  can 
about  the  roles  Special  Operations  Forces  are  playing,  and  what 
challenges  you  face. 

Admiral  Chiles,  the  committee  is  particularly  interested  to  find 
out  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  translate  the  Nuclear  Pos- 
ture Review  into  force  planning  and  operational  guidance.  I  note 
that,  in  your  prepared  statement,  you  recommend  that  we  not 
move  prematurely  toward  implementing  some  of  the  key  START  II 
reductions,  such  as  deactivating  Peacekeeper.  I  strongly  agree  with 
your  assessment  that  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  taking  irreversible 
steps  to  eliminate  strategic  nuclear  weapons  platforms. 

General  Ashy,  you  have  inherited  a  hefty  agenda  in  the  Space 
arena.  Major  initiatives  in  space  launch,  space-based  infrared  sen- 
sors, military  satellite  communications  and  overall  management 
have  recently  been  kicked  off.  These  are  all  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  the  Strategic  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  will  be  fol- 
lowing them  very  closely,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
on  that. 
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Before  recognizing  our  witnesses,  let  me  turn  to  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  any  opening  statement  he  may  have. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you 
in  welcoming  each  of  our  witnesses  here  today.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  splendid  records  of  all  those  who  are  gathered  at  the  wit- 
ness table,  and  we  have  worked  with  them  over  the  years  and  are 
very  proud  of  the  record  that  they  have  and  what  they  are  doing 
for  the  country  today. 

I  know  this  has  been  a  period  of  time,  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
where  the  forces  represented  by  these  Commanders  in  Chief  have 
been  extraordinarily  busy.  I  particularly  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  significant  role  that  the  Transportation  Command  and  the  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command  personnel  have  played  in  such  oper- 
ations as  Haiti,  Rwanda,  and  Bosnia. 

General  Downing  and  General  Rutherford,  please,  on  my  behalf 
and  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  the  committee,  thank  your  personnel 
for  the  tireless  efforts  they  have  made  in  carrying  out  in  splendid 
fashion  the  requirements  that  have  been  levied  on  them  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  think,  in  a  time  where  we  thought  we  were  going  to  be  in  a 
period  of  tranquility  and  New  World  Order,  we  have  about  as  much 
turbulence  and  scenario  challenges  as  anybody  could  possibly  have 
imagined.  So  thank  all  of  your  personnel  on  our  behalf  for  what 
they  have  done. 

I  also  want  to  welcome  Admiral  Chiles  and  General  Ashy  before 
the  committee,  since  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  major  unfinished 
tasks  of  the  103rd  Congress  is  to  carefully  evaluate  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  Department  of  Defense's  Nuclear 
Posture  Review  (NPR). 

The  committee  received  an  overview  briefing  from  Dr.  Deutch 
late  last  summer;  but  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  we  have  received 
no  final  report  on  the  NPR. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  note  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  not  yet  responded  to  a  number  of  questions  for  the 
record  posed  by  members  following  Dr.  Deutch's  briefing.  So  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  left  in  that  area, 

I  learned  last  week  that  the  NPR  force  levels,  not  the  START  II 
force  posture,  are  already  the  basis  for  Department  of  Defense  and 
Department  of  Energy  planning,  for  both  stockpile  and  tritium  pro- 
duction calculations.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  committee  will  need 
to  focus  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  as 
it  prepares  for  markup  later  this  year.  We  may  well  need  to  hold 
additional  hearings  on  this  issue  at  either  the  full  committee  or 
Strategic  Subcommittee  level. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  our  wit- 
nesses; and  we  are  glad  to  have  all  of  you  here. 

Senator  LOTT.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn.  One  question,  before 
we  call  on  you  for  your  statements:  were  any  of  you  asked  to  make 
any  changes  in  your  prepared  statements,  prior  to  today's  hearing? 
If  so,  were  these  changes  that  you  agreed  with?  And  was  there  any 
instance  in  which  you  were  required  to  include  or  exclude  any  in- 
formation or  view  that  you  disagreed  with?  Any  of  you? 

General  Rutherford.  Senator,  I  was  asked  to  submit  my  com- 
ments to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prior  to  this  hearing.  There  were 
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some  changes  that  I  would  describe  as  happy  to  glad.  The  state- 
ment that  I  have  presented  represents  my  views.  There  were  no 
major  changes. 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir,  the  same  with  me.  It  is  my  state- 
ment, with  some  minor  changes. 

Admiral  Chiles.  My  changes  were  minor  also,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  LOTT.  And  you  agreed  with  the  changes? 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  did  agree  with  them. 

General  Ashy.  There  were  four  or  five  suggested  administrative 
changes,  but  they  were  not  substantive.  And  we  agreed  with  them; 
I  agree  with  them,  sir. 

Senator  LoTT.  Thank  you.  General  Rutherford,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  ROBERT  L.  RUTHERFORD,  USAF, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  TRANSPORTATION  COMMAND 

General  Rutherford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  address  the  readiness  and  modernization  of  the  Defense 
Transportation  System. 

While  our  military  force  structure  is  shrinking,  our  global  in- 
volvement is  expanded;  and  our  Nation's  leadership  has  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  the  strategic  mobility 
to  protect  America's  interests. 

The  men  and  women  of  USTRANSCOM,  Active,  Guard,  Reserve, 
and  civilian,  together  with  our  partners  in  the  commercial  trans- 
portation industry,  eagerly  accept  the  challenge  of  maintaining  a 
Defense  Transportation  System,  ready  and  capable  of  meeting  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Our  people,  the  118,000  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
USTRANSCOM,  are  the  foundation  of  our  readiness  and 
warfighting  capability.  We  are  fortunate  to  be  blessed  with  the 
broadest,  most  dedicated  and  capable  force  that  I  have  seen  in  my 
33  years  of  service.  In  these  turbulent  times  of  reduced  Defense 
budgets,  we  must  maintain  sensitivity  to  their  needs.  Adequate 
pay,  quality  medical  care,  housing  and  family  support  programs 
must  be  funded,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  quality  force. 

Today,  USTRANSCOM  is  prepared  to  conduct  the  strategic  mo- 
bility missions  assigned  by  the  National  Command  Authorities.  To 
ensure  we  stay  ready,  there  are  two  issues  we  need  to  address:  the 
cumulative  effects  of  high  OPTEMPO  on  our  people  and  equip- 
ment; and  the  immediate  need  to  modernize  our  mobility  forces. 

The  people  and  equipment  of  USTRANSCOM  have  had  little  rest 
since  Operation  Just  Cause  in  1989.  The  continued  support  of 
peacekeeping  activities,  humanitarian  missions,  contingencies  and 
JCS  exercises  have  strained  resources.  While  the  Command  contin- 
ues to  meet  the  demands  of  its  mission,  there  clearly  is  a  point 
where  accelerated  OPTEMPO  can  impact  readiness.  We  have  not 
reached  that  point  in  the  Defense  Transportation  System;  but  in 
some  areas,  we  are  close. 

Modernization  of  the  air  mobility  fleet  is  USTRANSCOM's  num- 
ber one  equipment  priority.  Our  current  workhorse,  the  C-141 
Starlifter  is  rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  The  C-141 
continues  to  be  plagued  by  corrosion  and  structural  cracks.  I  do  not 
believe  I  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that  the  next  inspection 
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could  identify  a  yet-unforeseen  problem  that  could  permanently  or 
significantly  restrict  the  lift  capability  of  our  aging  Starlifter  fleet. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  tired  airframes,  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
modernization  efforts  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  C-141.  There 
are  new  combat  systems,  such  as  the  M-1  tank.  Multiple  Rocket 
Launcher  System,  and  the  Patriot  Air  Defense  System,  that  have 
grown  bigger  and  heavier.  This  outsize  equipment  will  not  fit  in 
the  C-141. 

As  a  result  of  the  C-141's  limitations,  we  have  put  additional 
pressures  on  our  other  primary  airlifter,  the  C-5  Galaxy.  The  reli- 
ability and  mission  capable  rates  of  the  C-5  are  less  than  desired. 
Additional  funding  has  been  budgeted  to  address  this  problem. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Board  has  placed  the  C-17  in  a  provi- 
sional status  until  November  1995.  During  this  probationary  pe- 
riod, McDonnell  Douglas  has  made  significant  progress  in  getting 
the  program  on  track.  Deliveries  are  ahead  of  schedule,  and  they 
have  achieved  significant  improvements  in  quality. 

As  planned,  and  with  all  conditions  met,  on  January  17,  1995, 
I  declared  initial  operational  capability  for  the  C-17.  We  are  cur- 
rently operating  14  aircraft  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  While 
crew  training  continues  as  we  build  to  the  currently  approved  40- 
aircraft  fleet,  we  have  begun  to  employ  the  C-17  on  regularly 
scheduled  airlift  missions  to  meet  our  customers'  needs. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  just  this  month,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Association  awarded  the  C-17  the  Collier  Tro- 
phy, symbolizing  the  top  aeronautical  achievement  in  1994, 

In  addition  to  the  modernization  of  the  airlift  fleet,  we  must  stay 
the  course  and  complete  the  recommended  enhancements  to 
achieve  10  million  square  feet  of  surge  sealift  capacity.  Today,  we 
have  approximately  6.5  million  square  feet  of  capacity  in  our  or- 
ganic fleet;  and  of  this,  only  5  million  square  feet  is  currently  avail- 
able in  time  to  meet  surge  sealift  requirements.  To  overcome  this 
shortfall,  we  have  begun  the  process  to  acquire  11  large,  medium- 
speed,  Roll-On/Roll-Off  ships,  and  7  additional  Ready  Reserve 
Force  Roll-On/Roll-Off  ships. 

Acquisition  is  only  part  of  the  story,  however.  We  must  have  the 
required  operations  and  maintenance  funding  to  maintain  these 
ships.  This  past  year,  $250  million  was  requested  in  the  President's 
budget  for  that  purpose,  while  only  $150  million  was  made  avail- 
able. As  a  result,  many  of  our  ships  had  to  be  placed  in  reduced 
readiness  status. 

Additionally,  we  need  to  complete  the  procurement  of  eight  large, 
medium-speed  Roll-On/Roll-Off  ships  for  afloat  pre-positioning. 
This  will  release  seven  ships  back  to  the  Ready  Reserve  Force,  con- 
tributing to  fulfillment  of  our  requirement  for  10  million  square 
feet  of  surge  sealift  capability. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  simple  formulas  for 
prioritizing  how  we  spend  our  Defense  dollars.  However,  the  single 
most  important  element  in  the  equation  is  people.  We  ask  our 
young  men  and  women  to  make  many  sacrifices  in  defense  of  our 
Nation.  We  should  be  willing  to  compensate  them,  so  that  they  can 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

This  Nation  needs  to  modernize  its  strategic  mobility  forces.  In 
airlift,  we  must  get  on  with  the  process  of  replacing  the  C-141.  The 
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C-17  appears  to  meet  our  needs.  In  Sealift,  we  must  continue  the 
large,  medium-speed  Roll-On/Roll-Off  and  Ready  Reserve  Force 
Roll-On/Roll-Off  acquisition  programs;  and  we  must  make  available 
sufficient  resources  to  maintain  our  fleet  in  a  prudent  state  of  read- 
iness. 

With  your  continued  support,  I  believe  we  can  have  confidence  in 
the  future  readiness  of  the  Defense  Transportation  System.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Rutherford  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Robert  L.  Rutherford,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Transportation  Command 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  America's  role  in  the  world  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly. The  U.S.  military  has  been  involved  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  missions: 
from  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  our  most  recent  experience  in  Operations  SUP- 
PORT HOPE  (Rwanda),  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti),  SAPPHIRE  (the  recent 
airlift  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  Kazakhstan  to  the  United  States  in  support 
of  U.S.  (jovernment  nonproliferation  efforts),  and  SAFE  PASSAGE  (return  of  Cuban 
migrants  to  Guantanamo  Bay).  While  our  military  force  structure  is  shrinking,  our 
global  involvement  has  expanded.  Our  Nation's  leadership  clearly  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  is  more  dependent  than  ever  on  strategic  mobility  to  protect 
America's  interests.  The  United  States  Transportation  Command  (USTRANSCOM) 
and  our  Transportation  Component  Commands  (TCCs) — Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Command  (MTMC),  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  and  Air  Mobility  Com- 
mand (AMC) — are  responsible  for  maintaining  a  Defense  Transportation  System 
(DTS)  ready  and  capable  of  meeting  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  men  and  women  of  USTRANSCOM,  Active,  Guard,  Reserve,  and  civilian,  to- 
gether with  their  partners  in  the  commercial  transportation  industry,  eagerly  accept 
this  challenge.  On  their  behalf  I'd  like  to  present  the  USCINCTRANS  Annual  Re- 
port to  Congress.  It  outlines  our  vision,  provides  our  view  of  the  DTS  role  in  sup- 
porting National  Security  Strategy,  assesses  the  health  of  the  DTS,  and  hi^lights 
our  near  and  long-term  efforts  to  correct  the  shortfalls  in  our  Nation's  defense  trans- 
portation capability. 

The  performance  of  the  DTS  had  been  hampered  by  fragmentation  along  service 
and  modal  lines.  The  creation  of  USTRANSCOM  8  years  ago  was  a  major  step  to- 
ward repairing  this  fragmentation.  Three  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as- 
signed USTRANSCOM  combatant  command  over  common-user  transportation  re- 
sources and  designated  USTRANSCOM  as  the  single  manager  for  defense  transpor- 
tation in  peace  and  war.  This  action  properly  aligned  authority  with  responsibility, 
and  is  now  paying  off. 

As  a  result  of  this  realignment,  USTRANSCOM  undertook  a  study  to  determine 
the  future  path  for  the  DTS.  We've  completed  this  study  and  established  our  vision. 
The  DTS  2010  Action  Plan,  as  it  is  called,  has  seven  major  end  state  objectives: 

—  Empowered  DTS  agents  to  service  customers  at  the  point  of  origin. 

—  A  Joint  Mobility  Control  Group  that  integrates  common-user  traffic  manage- 
ment to  include  both  organic  and  commercial  lift. 

—  A  seamless,  or  transparent,  hand  off  of  information,  passengers,  and  cargo  at 
the  theater  port  of  debarkation  or  staging  area  to  the  theater  commander. 

—  A  global  information  system  that  integrates  traffic  management  processes  and 
data  bases  in  peace  and  war. 

—  A  single,  integrated  financial  management  system  for  DTS  common-user  trans- 
portation assets  and  operations. 

—  A  single,  integrated  procurement  system  for  USTRANSCOM. 

—  A  joint  transportation  technology  focal  point  for  transportation  engineering  and 
the  development  and  application  of  transportation  technologies. 

Our  goal  is  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  DTS  and  support  for  our  cus- 
tomers. We  have  begun  the  process  of  incorporating  these  objectives  into  our  long 
term  planning  and  program  efforts  and  are  on  our  way  toward  achieving  our  vision 
for  the  DTS.  All  of  our  efforts  are  focused  on  ensuring  the  DTS  will  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities within  the  framework  of  the  National  Security  Strategy. 

As  DTS  2010  now  guides  our  future  business  processes,  the  primary  tool  for  guid- 
ing our  force  structure  and  modernization  efforts  has  been  tne  1992  Mobility  Re- 
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quirements  Study  (MRS).  It  identified  our  mobility  requirements  and  recommended 
ways  to  improve  our  airlid,  sealift  and  surface  capabilities. 

DTS— THE  REQUIREMENT 

The  1994  draft  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom-Up  Review  Update  (MRS 
BURU)  revised  and  updated  the  strategic  mobility  requirements  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  validates  the  sealifl  recommendations  of  the  original  MRS  and  revises  the 
requirement  for  airlift.  Achieving  these  recommendations  is  essential  to  our  ability 
to  meet  our  strategic  lift  requirements. 

Our  ability  to  meet  the  MRS  BURU  requirements  of  dual,  nearly  simultaneous, 
major  regional  conflicts  (MRC)  is  a  function  of  assumptions,  force  requirements,  and 
delivery  timelines.  It  should  be  remembered  that  MRS  BURU  is  a  planning  tool 
helping  to  guide  the  debate  on  the  kind  and  amounts  of  strategic  mobility  assets 
our  nation  should  possess  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  MRS  BURU  scenario  depicts  a  MRC  closely  followed  by  a  second  MRC  where 
the  enemies'  attacks  are  stopped  prior  to  achieving  essential  objectives.  The  attacks 
are  stopped  by  the  rapid  delivery  of  halting  forces  composed  of  in  place, 
prepositioned,  and  airlifted  forces.  In  order  to  stop  the  enemy  and  then  counter- 
attack, it  is  essential  to  rapidly  deploy  reinforcing  units  to  the  theaters.  The  heavy 
equipment  and  supplies  for  these  forces  must  be  moved  by  sea  and  the  soldiers,  ma- 
rines and  critical  and  high  value  material  by  air.  This  concept  provides  the  basis 
for  sizing  the  strategic  mobility  force  how  much  and  what  mix  oi  lift  we  require  to 
deliver  the  halting  forces,  reinforcing  units,  sustainment  supplies,  and  the  over- 
whelming force  required  for  decisive  offensive  action. 

The  assumptions  used  in  the  studies,  modeling  simulations,  and  ultimately  the 
decisions  derived  from  such  work  are  often  not  widely  understood.  Yet  it  is  the  as- 
sumptions used  in  our  models  that  can  ultimately  influence  the  size  and  structure 
of  our  mobility  forces.  These  assumptions  include  warning  times,  presidential  Se- 
lected Reserve  Call-Up  (PSRC),  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CI^F)  activation,  access  to 
ports,  and  available  en  route  infrastructure. 

While  recognizing  the  limitations  inherent  in  models  and  simulations,  we  must 
make  judgments  on  the  criticality  of  certain  unique  military  capabilities.  The  deter- 
rent enects  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  mobility  aircraft,  which 
are  able  to  move  outsize  cargo  quickly,  or  execute  a  large  scale  airborne  assault  is 
hard  to  quantify.  Yet,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  capability  does  have  a  deterrent 
effect.  As  we  debate  the  risks  associated  with  future  operations,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  we  are  structuring  the  strategic  mobility  force  for  the  next  century. 
That  force  must  retain  the  flexibility  to  meet  yet  unforeseen  threats  to  our  Nation's 
interests. 

USCINCTRANS  ASSESSMENT  OF  DTS 

Todays  DTS  is  ready  to  support  the  warfighting  CINCs'  war  plans  assigned  by 
the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  and  the  requirements  outlined  by  the 
NCA.  Maintaining  this  readiness  is  USTRANSCOM's  top  priority.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  my  concerns  about  the  continuous  high  operations  and  personnel  tempo 
(OPTEMPO,  PERSTEMI'O)  and  the  need  to  maintain  the  high  priority  of  DOD  stra- 
tegic mobility  modernization  programs. 

OPTEMPO 

Today's  high  OPTEMPO  is  particularly  challenging  to  our  Active  duty  forces.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  lift  capability  is  in  the  Reserve  components  and  commercial  sector.  We 
have  limited  access  to  these  resources  during  peacetime.  The  Air  Mobility  Command 
is  acutely  aware  of  this  problem.  The  temporary  duty  (TDY)  burden  remiired  by  this 
high  OPTEMPO  is  highlighted  by  operations  in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Kenya,  Haiti, 
Panama,  as  well  as  support  for  disaster  relief  elTorts.  Current  operations  deploy- 
ments, along  with  routine  permanent  change  of  station  travel  and  individual  train- 
ing, cause  extensive  duty  away  from  home  for  AMC  personnel.  Tanker  Airlift  Con- 
trol Element  (TALCE)  and  Aerial  Port  personnel  averaged  over  154  and  175  days 
TDY,  respectively,  last  year.  We  have  set  a  goal  of  no  more  than  120  days  TDY  per 
year  for  all  air  and  ground  personnel  supporting  air  mobility  operations.  Our  efforts 
to  limit  the  deployed  days  lor  aircrews  nave  been  relatively  successful,  but  require 
intensive  management. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  number  of  potential  worldwide  crises  points 
has  doubled  to  nearly  70.  USTRANSCOM  must  respond  quickly  in  support  of  U.S. 
objectives  in  these  areas  delivering  forces  when  and  where  needed.  Therefore,  the 
command  must  focus  its  attention  on  the  entire  world  and  the  full  spectrum  of  sup- 
port from  humanitarian  operations  to  contingencies. 
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The  people  and  equipment  of  USTRANSCOM  have  had  little  rest  since  Operation 
JUST  CAUSE  (Panama)  in  1989.  The  continued  support  of  peacekeeping  activities, 
humanitarian  missions,  ongoing  contingencies,  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  exer- 
cises have  strained  resources.  There  is  a  point  where  peacetime  OPTEMPO  and 
PERSTEMPO  will  begin  to  impact  on  USTRANSCOM's  ability  to  support  an  MRC. 

To  reduce  the  OPTEMPO  we  must  efficiently  utilize  our  organic  transportation 
resources  while  leveraging  commercial  industry  capabilities.  We  support  a  strong 
U.S.  contmiercial  transportation  industry.  We  want  to  maintain  access  to  commercial 
lift  during  this  period  of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  commercial  downsizing 
and  restructuring.  In  the  past  DOD  relied  on  the  excess  capacity  in  the  commercial 
transportation  industry  to  move  our  forces  and  materiel  during  a  crisis.  To  survive 
in  today's  competitive  environment,  commercial  operators  are  eliminating  excess  ca- 
pacity. This  impacts  how  DOD  conducts  business  with  our  partners  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry.  To  ensure  access  to  commercial  transportation  during  a  contin- 
gency, we  are  working  to  channel  the  government's  transportation  business  to  those 
commercial  operators  committing  their  assets  to  support  operations  in  peace  and 
war. 

Quality  of  Life 

The  foundation  of  our  readiness  and  warfighting  capability  is  our  people  —  the 
118,000  dedicated  men  and  women  of  USTRANSCOM  who  provide  a  responsive 
DTS  for  America  everyday.  We  are  blessed  with  the  brightest,  most  dedicated  force 
I've  seen  in  33  years  of  service.  In  this  period  of  reduced  defense  budgets,  we  must 
remain  sensitive  to  our  people's  needs — to  ensure  every  member  of  every  branch  of 
Service  is  treated  like  a  true  professional. 

My  primary  quality  of  life  (QOL)  concern  is  attractive  compensation  levels  to  sup- 
port our  more  frequently  used,  smaller  force.  The  combined  direct  (pay/allowances) 
and  indirect  (housing,  health,  other  installation  support)  benefits  must  compensate 
for  the  high  PERSTEMPO. 

To  attract  and  retain  an  all  volunteer  force,  we  need  to  provide  pay  and  benefits 
that  are  competitive  with  the  civilian  sector.  The  actual  and  perceived  erosion  of 
benefits  experienced  during  the  1970s  taught  us  piecemeal  budgetary  "savings"  are 
outweighed  by  the  devastating  impact  on  retention  and  readiness.  From  attractive 
pay,  to  quality  medical  care,  a  staole  inflation  protected  retirement  program,  hous- 
ing, and  family  support  programs  ...  we  must  ensure  we  continue  to  adequately 
fund  these  QOL  Programs  through  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP). 

Reserve  Force  Access 

Another  area  of  concern  is  early  access  to  Reserve  forces.  These  forces  augment 
our  Active  duty  forces  daily  and  provide  more  than  50  percent  of  our  military  capa- 
bility during  a  mobilization.  We  require  early  and  assured  access  to  large  numbers 
of  Reserve  forces  to  support  immediate  crises  response  and  to  "prime  the  transpor- 
tation pipeline."  Approximately  10,500  reservists  are  required  to  support  strategic 
mobility — to  put  in  place  the  infrastructure  required  to  prepare  units  lor  movement, 
to  open  seaports  of  embarkation  (SPOEs),  to  provide  aircrews,  aerial  port,  and  main- 
tenance support  for  CONUS  aerial  ports  of  embarkation  (APOEs)  and  OCONUS  en 
route  support.  Over  55  percent  of  our  strategic  airlift  crews,  45  percent  of  our  air 
refueling  crews  and  66  percent  of  aerial  port  personnel  are  in  the  Air  Reserve  com- 
ponent. The  preponderance  of  the  Navy's  Cargo  Handling  and  Port  Groups  are  also 
within  the  Reserves.  Approximately  88  percent  of  MSC's  military  shore  support  and 
most  of  MTMC's  Transportation  Terminal  Brigades/Battalions,  Deployment  Support 
Brigades,  Port  Security  Companies,  and  Railway  Operating  Battalion  are  in  the  Re- 
serves. 

The  context  of  involuntary  recall  is  changing  from  rare  and  frequent  to  massive 
and  tailored.  During  operation  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti),  a  limited  Presi- 
dential Selected  Reserve  Call-Up  (PSRC)  of  5,700  was  authorized  emphasizing  the 
use  of  volunteers.  Unless  a  major  contingency  triggers  some  level  of  mobilization, 
"volunteerism"  is  the  current  methodology  for  responding  to  crises  before  resorting 
to  involuntary  call-up.  This  creates  a  reliance  on  troops  and  skills  that  may  not 
match  the  scenario.  Availability  and  tailoring  of  the  right  skills"  is  essential  to 
USTRANSCOM  getting  the  job  done.  We  continue  to  work  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  in  exploring  alternate  methods  to  ensure  Re- 
serve forces  are  available  to  meet  our  mobility  requirements. 

Air  Mobility 

Our  current  capability  is  approximately  49  MTM/D.  The  49  MTM/D  is  achieved 
through  full  mobilization.  This  includes  all  Air  Reserve  component  (ARC)  and  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  assets.  Active  duty  forces,  augmented  with  25  percent 
ARC  volunteers,  provide  a  daily  peacetime  airlift  capability  of  18  MTM/D,  the  capa- 
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bility  to  support  an  airlia  operation  like  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  (Saudi  Arabia/Ku- 
wait) without  activating  the  Reserves.  The  fully  mobilized  military  airlift  fleet  pro- 
vides 31  MTM/D  with  the  remaining  18  MTM/D  coming  from  CRAP. 

Modernization  of  the  air  mobility  fleet  is  USTRANSCOM's  number  one  equipment 
priority.  Without  a  robust  and  long-term  commitment  to  modernization,  our  air  mo- 
tility forces  will  become  the  weak  link  in  the  DTS.  To  sustain  and  improve  our  use 
of  nonlethal  air  power  as  the  "first  weapon  of  choice,"  we  should  make  a  definitive 
decision  on  the  modernization  of  the  airlift  fleet  this  year. 

We  have  stated  the  problem  before.  Our  current  workhorse,  the  C-141  Starlifler, 
is  rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  its  "life."  We  rely  on  its  capabilities  to  meet  current 
DOD  reouirements.  The  C-141  weep  hole  situation  clearly  demonstrated  the  poten- 
tial for  the  next  inspection  to  identify  a  problem  that  could  permanently  ground  or 
drastically  restrict  our  aging  Starlifler  fleet.  We  have  attempted  to  reduce  flying 
hours  ana  extend  its  life;  nowever,  day-to-day  mission  taskings  remain  high  and  its 
retirement  is  quickly  approaching. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  a  tired  airframe.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  modernization  ef- 
forts limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  C-141  combat  systems  (M-1  tank.  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System,  Patriot  missile  launcher)  have  grown  bigger  and  heavier. 
Today's  outsize  equipment  will  not  fit  into  the  C-141.  As  a  result  we  are  putting 
additional  resources  into  our  other  primary  airlifler,  the  C-5  Galaxy,  to  improve  its 
reliability  and  increase  mission  capable  rates.  The  C-5  is  limited  by  its  1960s  tech- 
nology in  avionics,  engines,  instrumentation  and  flight  controls,  all  expensive  to 
maintain.  We  have  achieved  some  success  in  raising  the  C-5  mission  capable  rates. 
However,  it  is  expensive  to  upgrade  the  dated  technology.  Also,  we  have  reached  the 
limit  on  modifying  and  utilizing  the  cargo  carrying  capability  of  our  tanker  fleet  to 
reduce  the  demands  on  our  airlifler  fleet.  To  enhance  our  global  operations,  we  must 
continue  to  ensure  the  availability  of  the  KC-135  for  both  air  refueling  and  airlifl 
support. 

The  C-1 7  Decision 

The  1993  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  review  placed  the  C-17  in  a  provi- 
sional status  until  November  of  this  year.  During  this  probationary  period,  it  ap- 
pears McDonnell  Douglas  has  made  significant  improvements  to  get  the  program 
Sack  on  track.  Deliveries  are  ahead  of  schedule  and  show  dramatic  improvements 
in  quality.  During  developmental  testing,  the  aircraft  showed  it  is  well  on  its  way 
toward  meeting  our  demanding  requirements. 

As  planned,  and  with  all  conditions  met,  on  January  17,  1995,  I  declared  initial 
operational  capability  (IOC)  for  the  C-17.  We  are  currently  operating  14  aircraft  at 
Charleston  AFE. 

The  next  major  test  is  the  30-day  Reliability,  Maintainability,  and  Availability 
(RM&A)  evaluation  this  summer.  We  are  committed  to  a  vigorous  RM&A  evaluation 
to  ensure  the  C-37  meets  the  Nation's  needs  and  will  serve  as  a  reliable  replace- 
ment for  the  C-141.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  will  aid  our  decision  in  November 
1995  at  the  Milestone  IIIB  DAB.  Our  preliminary  evaluation  has  shown  the  pro- 
gram on  track  for  this  summer's  events. 

In  preparation  for  the  November  decision,  AMC  is  participating  in  the  Strategic 
Airlift  Force  Mix  Analysis  (SAFMA),  an  evaluation  of  several  combinations  of  C!-17s 
and/or  nondevelopmental  aircraft  to  determine  the  most  cost  effective  force  to  meet 
our  military  requirements.  SAFMA  utilizes  the  same  assumptions  as  MRS  BURU 
to  assess  air  mobility  capability  to  meet  requirements  in  support  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Strategy.  SAFMA  results  will  be  integral  to  the  C!-17  decision  and  determin- 
ingthe  numl^r  of  Nondevelopmental  Airlift  Aircraft  (NDAA)  in  source  selection. 

The  NDAA,  in  the  form  of  a  wide-body  commercial  derivative  or  other  military 
aircraft,  can  potentially  be  procured  to  augment  the  C-17.  Although  the  NDAA  of- 
fers the  potential  for  a  less  costly  option  for  general  airlift,  the  design  of  commercial 
aircraft  prevents  them  from  fully  meeting  the  Nation's  militarily  unique  air  mobility 
requirements.  Therefore,  as  USCINCTRANS,  I  must  emphasize,  while  I  fully  sup- 
port the  analytical  efforts  of  MRS  BURU  and  SAFMA  to  quantify  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective solution  to  the  airlift  force  mix,  we  cannot  forget  the  flexibility  afforded  this 
Nation  by  those  unioue  military  characteristics  only  certain  aircraft  provide.  Air  re- 
fueling, austere  field  operations,  limited  ramp  space  operations,  and  airdrop  .  .  . 
are  capabilities  that  will  prove  critical  in  military  operations  of  the  future  just  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Materials  Handling  Equipment 

An  airlift  system  is  only  as  capable  as  the  materials  handling  equipment  (MHE) 
supporting  it.  The  backbone  of  our  current  MHE  fleet  is  the  40K  loader.  It  is  in- 
creasingly unreliable  due  to  age  and  condition.  The  present  inventory  fills  only  77 
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Eercent  of  that  required  to  meet  Defense  plans.  In  addition  to  the  40K  loader,  wide- 
ody  elevator  loaders  (WBELs)  are  necessary  for  reaching  the  high  cargo  floors  on 
commercial  wide-body  cargo  ajjx;rafl  and  our  KC-lOs.  The  current  inventory  of 
WBELs  is  limited. 

The  prognosis  for  the  MHE  is  good — but  funding  must  remain  intact.  The  new 
60K  loader  is  our  second  highest  air  mobility  acquisition  priority.  It  is  slated  to  re- 

f)lace  the  40K  loader  and  many  of  the  WBELs.  The  60K  loader,  which  can  be  air- 
ifted  by  C-141s,  C-5s,  and  C-17s,  will  meet  MHE  requirements  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. The  60K  production  contract  was  awarded  in  April  1994.  The  acquisition  strat- 
egy requires  two  5-year  buys  to  meet  the  requirement  of  318  loaders. 

Airlift  Defensive  Systems 

Protecting  airliflers  from  the  infrared  (IR),  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  threat  is 
essential  to  performing  our  global  mission  while  minimizing  risks  to  crew  and  air- 
craft. The  proliferation  of  these  mobile  IR  SAMs  makes  airfields  susceptible  to  ter- 
rorist threat  or  enemy  activities.  The  initial  effort  to  protect  airlifters  was  a  pro- 
gram called  SNOWSTORM.  It  provided  defensive  capability  against  IR  guided 
threats  to  18  C-130s,  13  C-141s,  and  4  C-5s  and  a  prototype  for  the  larger  Airlift 
Defensive  System  (ADS)  program.  The  current  ADS  program  includes  missile  warn- 
ing and  countermeasure  dispensing  systems  for  83  C— 141s,  28  C-5s,  and  up  to  120 
C-17s. 

Global  Positioning  System 

A  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  modification  will  provide  our  air  mobility  fleet 
with  a  more  precise,  worldwide  navigation  capability.  Our  goal,  in  complying  with 
congressional  guidance,  is  to  provide  aircrews  the  best  GPS  system  integrated  into 
other  cockpit  modernization  efforts  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2000.  Our  plan  is  to 
integrate  installations  with  inertial  navigation,  communications,  and  fiignt  instru- 
mentation systems  to  complement  the  overall  cockpit  modernization  process. 

Flight  Simulators 

The  assured  readiness  of  our  airlift  and  tanker  crew  force  requires  high  qruality 
flight  and  simulator  training.  The  increased  use  of  high  fidelity  flight  simulators, 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  commercial  sector,  will  provide  a  cost  effective  training 
system  reducing  the  demands  on  our  aircraft  fleet.  Acquiring  these  systems  requires 
a  commercial  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  software  upgrade  to  our  existing  simula- 
tors. This  avoids  an  expensive  research  and  development  program.  This  upgrade 
will  allow  us  to  transfer  proficiency  training  requirements  from  the  aircraft  to  the 
simulator  with  no  reduction  of  aircrew  readiness.  These  simulators  will  result  in  di- 
rect savings,  increase  the  operational  availability  of  airlift  and  tanker  fleets  and  ex- 
tend their  useful  service  life. 

Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 

A  critical  piece  of  our  strategic  airlift  capability  is  the  GRAF  program.  For  our 
most  demanding  scenarios,  commercial  air  carriers  will  provide  over  90  percent  of 
our  long-range  passenger  capability  and  more  than  30  percent  of  our  long-range 
cargo  capability.  Commercial  carriers  volunteer  to  participate  in  the  program  in  ex- 
change for  access  to  government  airlift  business.  Congress  has  supported  this  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  and  I  ask  your  continued  support. 

Current  commitments  to  the  GRAF  program  meet  DOD  cargo  requirements,  and 
based  upon  draft  MRS  BURU  analysis,  approximate  total  passenger  augmentation 
needs.  However,  a  significant  shortfall  remains  in  the  aeromedical  airlift  segment. 
Currently,  only  46  percent  of  the  B-767  aircraft  needed  for  aeromedical  airlift  re- 
quirements are  enrolled  in  the  program.  This  year  we  will  focus  on  closing  the  gap 
by  attracting  more  aircraft  into  the  program  and  by  modifying  aeromedical  configu- 
ration kits  so  they  can  be  used  on  other  types  of  aircraft. 

To  sustain  and  stimulate  the  GRAF  program,  we  must  work  both  current  and  new 
initiatives.  We  expanded  the  GRAF  business  base  by  approximately  $1  billion  by 
working  with  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  to  link  award  of  the  GSA 
city-pair  contract  to  GRAF  participation.  This  addressed  concerns  raised  by  sched- 
uled passenger  carriers  and  induced  two  major  carriers  to  return  to  the  GRAF  pro- 
gram after  a  1-year  absence.  We  also  plan  to  work  with  GSA  to  link  their  award 
of  GSA  small  package  contracts  (several  of  which  will  be  up  for  renewal  in  fiscal 
year  1996)  to  GRAF  participation. 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  allows  DOD  to  open  its  military  air- 
fields to  commercial  carriers  participating  in  GRAF.  This,  coupled  with  access  to 
military  airfields  as  weather  alternates,  will  provide  direct  economic  benefits  to  our 
GRAF  partners. 
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SEALIFT 
Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-On  /  Roll-Off  Ships  (LMSR)  Acquisition  and  Conversion 

Today  we  have  approximately  6.5  million  scruare  feet  of  capacity  in  our  organic 
fleet— MSC's  Fast  Sealia  Ships  (FSS)  and  the  Maritime  Administration's  (MARAD) 
Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)— of  which  5  million  square  feet  is  currently  available 
in  time  to  meet  surge  lift  requirements.  To  meet  the  total  MRS  surge  requirement 
of  10  million  square  feet  of  capacity,  we  plan  to  acquire  the  recommended  11  surge 
LMSRs  and  7  additional  RRF  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (RO/RO)  ships  and  restore  the  readi- 
ness of  selected  RRF  ships  currently  in  reduced  readiness.  Additionally,  8  LMSRs 
are  planned  for  acquisition  for  prepositioning.  Critical  to  the  whole  concept  of  10 
million  sauare  feet  of  surge  capability  is  continued  adequate  operations  and  mainte- 
nance (O&M)  for  our  organic  surge  vessels. 

The  acquisition  strategy  for  the  19  LMSRs  is  conversion  of  5  existing  ships  and 
new  construction  of  the  remaining  14.  Currently,  three  ships  are  being  converted 
at  the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Company  (NASSCO)  in  California,  and  two 
ships  are  being  converted  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry-dock  Com- 

Rany  in  Virginia.  Estimated  delivery  for  the  lead  ship  from  both  the  NASSCO  and 
[ewport  News  yards  is  December  1995.  Avondale  Inaustries,  Inc.  in  Louisiana  and 
NASSCO  were  awarded  contracts  in  September  1993  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  LMSRs.  The  contract  with  each  shipyard  was  for  1  ship  with  options  for  up 
to  5  additional  ships,  for  a  total  of  12  new  construction  LMSRs.  New  construction 
LMSRs  under  contract  now  total  6.  The  acquisition  strategy  for  the  remaining  two 
LMSRs  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  we  anticipate  contract  award  in  fiscal  year 
1999.  We  need  your  continued  support  to  keep  this  program  on  schedule. 

Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF) 

The  RRF  is  a  critical  component  of  our  sealift  fleet,  comprising  40  percent  of  our 
total  organic  capability.  It  provides  over  one-half  of  the  total  sealift  capability  nec- 
essary to  deploy  the  two  Army  heavy  divisions  and  Marine  Corps  amphibious  task 
force  assault  follow-on  echelon  forces  required  to  halt  an  enemy  attack  and  then 
build-up  for  the  counterattack. 

Some  question  the  need  to  maintain  the  RRF  in  the  high  readiness  status  estab- 
lished in  the  original  MRS.  We  reexamined  our  requirements  for  this  force  as  part 
of  the  MRS  BUIUJ  effort.  The  draft  MRS  BURU  validated  the  requirement  to  reduce 
the  size  and  readiness  of  the  RRF  in  fiscal  year  2001,  but  only  after  we  complete 
the  LMSR  and  remaining  RRF  RO/RO  acquisitions  and  achieve  80  percent 
containerization.  Today,  the  RRF  is  the  most  cost  effective  source  of  surge  sealift, 
and  coupled  with  our  eight  FSSs,  represents  our  only  source  of  organic  surge  sealift 
capability. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  RRF  O&M  funding  was  reduced  by  $100  million  from  the 
President's  Budget.  This  forced  us  to  make  significant  changes  in  force  size,  mainte- 
nance, and  readiness  status  in  order  to  focus  limited  funds  on  our  most  capable  and 
critical  ships.  Specifically,  while  maintaining  our  RO/RO  ships  at  4 -day  readiness, 
we  reduced  the  readiness  and  maintenance  on  26  vessels,  placed  29  vessels  in  a 
minimal-maintenance  30-day  readiness  status,  and  transferred  16  vessels  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Although  $43  million  was  appropriated  to  DOD  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  RRF  RO/ 
RO  acquisition,  $158  million  previously  appropriated  to  MARAD  in  fiscal  year  1994 
was  rescinded.  As  a  result,  instead  of  completing  acquisition  of  all  seven  additional 
RO/ROs  required  by  MRS  analysis,  we  will  only  acquire  one  to  two  ships. 

The  shortfall  in  RRF  O&M  and  acquisition  funds  have  the  potential  to  derail  our 
sealift  program.  Specifically,  if  these  funding  trends  continue,  we  will  fall  short  of 
our  10  million  square  feet  of  organic  surge  sealift  capacity  goal  by  1  million  square 
feet  (the  capacity  necessary  to  move  approximately  two  combat  brigades)  and  realize 
lower  overall  force  readiness  in  fiscal  year  2001  and  beyond. 

Reductions  in  RRF  funding  have  pushed  MARAD  to  propose  a  number  of  new 
steps  to  improve  the  program  and  maintain  the  necessary  10  million  square  feet  of 
organic  surge  capacity.  In  particular,  we  believe  it  appropriate  to  shift  funding  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  from  DOT  to  DOD.  This  shift,  especially  in  light  of  stra- 
tegic lift's  high-priority  in  our  overall  defense  program,  ensures  RRF  funding  can 
be  appropriately  and  sufficiently  considered  by  tne  congressional  committees  having 
oversight  of  defense  related  programs. 

Second,  we  must  restore  and  sustain  O&M  funding  through  fiscal  year  2000.  This 
will  permit  us  to  restore  maintenance  and  readiness  levels  consistent  with  MRS 
BURU  recommendations.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  RO/RO  ship  we  plan  to 
acquire  this  fiscal  year,  we  are  requesting  the  acquisition  of  two  RO/ROs  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 
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Maritime  Revitalization 

While  we  pursue  the  essential  modernization  of  our  organic  sealill  fleet,  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  to  our  overall  sealift  ca- 

g abilities.  Just  as  we  did  in  the  Gulf  war,  Somalia  and  most  recently,  back  to  the 
ersian  Gulf,  we  rely  extensively  on  our  commercial  partners  to  support  our  world- 
wide commitments.  In  peacetime  we  ship  over  16  million  tons  of  DOD  cargo  using 
privately  owned  U.S.  flag  ships  manned  by  U.S.  mariners,  spending  over  $1.7  billion 
annually  within  the  maritime  industry.  In  wartime  we  depend  upon  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  to  support  the  flow  of  sustainment  and  ammunition  cargoes  and  to  pro- 
vide the  mariners  necessary  to  man  our  organic  ships. 

To  ensure  continued  availability  of  this  critical  capability,  we  support  the  proposal 
for  a  Maritime  Security  Program  (MSP)  funded  by  DOT  which  furthers  national  eco- 
nomic and  security  objectives.  We  will  be  working  closely  with  DOD  and  the 
MARAD  to  ensure  that  military  sealifl  requirements  are  met  at  best  value  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  We  must  emphasize  tnat  the  SP  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
unique  RO/RO  miHtary  capabilities  of  DOD's  programs  which  are  specifically  de- 
signed for  rapid  deployment  of  the  full  range  of  military  equipment. 

Merchant  Marine  Reemployment  Rights 

Increased  productivity  of  modern  containerships  has  resulted  in  shrinking  num- 
bers of  qualified  seafarers  in  the  commercial  seagoing  industry.  In  the  worse  case 
scenario,  when  trying  to  crew  DOD  surge  sealift  ships  rapidly  in  a  crisis  this  re- 
duced availability  of  U.S.  merchant  mariners  could  delay  the  availability  of  surge 
sealifl.  However,  additional  study  is  required  to  quantify  the  availability  of  mari- 
ners from  the  inland  waterways,  Great  Lakes,  domestic  offshore  industries,  and 
other  sources  before  an  accurate  assessment  of  any  potential  shortfall  is  known.  One 
initiative  to  help  maximize  the  number  of  crews  available  in  a  war  or  other  national 
emergency  would  be  a  legislative  provision  extending  reemployment  rights  for  cer- 
tain merchant  seaman.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  reemployment  rights  for  mer- 
chant seaman  employed  in  shore-based  industries  but  holding  active  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  certificates  and  licenses  to  serve  aboard  activated  surge  sealifl  assets.  These 
mariners  represent  a  large  pool  of  labor  that  was  willing  to  volunteer  ring  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war,  but  could  not  due  to  lack  of  reemployment  rights.  Several  bills  were 
introduced  during  the  last  Congress  which  included  such  a  provision,  but  none 
passed.  Such  a  measure  is  necessary  and  prudent  to  improve  the  availability  of  mer- 
chant seaman  during  a  time  of  crisis. 

Afloat  Prepositioning  Force  (APF) 

Prepositioning  of  equipment  afloat  is  key  to  our  flexibility  in  responding  to  contin- 
gencies in  widely  separated  theaters.  Currently,  we  preposition  afloat  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  combat  forces,  and  general  equipment,  supplies,  and  ammunition  of  all 
the  services. 

Central  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  APF  is  the  acquisition  of  the  vessels  designed 
to  carry  the  Army  brigade  and  support  package.  Both  MRS  and  MRS  BURU  vali- 
dated the  requirement  for  LMSRs  with  a  total  capacity  of  2  million  square  feet  to 
support  prepositioning  and  early  closure  of  the  Army  brigade.  Based  on  this,  our 
APF  will  increase  by  eight  LMSRs,  one  heavy  lifl  prepositioned  ship  and  two  con- 
tainer ships  to  support  an  Army  heavy  brigade  (afloat)  with  30  days  of  sustainment. 
These  prepositionmg  LMSRs  are  currently  under  conversion  or  construction  with  all 
scheduled  for  delivery  by  fiscal  year  2001.  To  ensure  the  current  readiness  of  our 
APF,  since  the  first  LMSR  will  not  be  delivered  until  late  fiscal  year  1995,  interim 
afloat  prepositioning  capability  is  being  met  using  seven  RO/RO  ships  from  the 
RRF.  Prepositioning  will  also  be  enhanced  with  the  addition  of  one  ship  to  a  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  Squadron.  Funding  for  this  ship  was  provided  for  in  the  fiscal 
year  1995  budget. 

SURFACE 

As  previously  stated,  much  of  the  commercial  transportation  surge  capability  that 
existed  is  being  trimmed  through  restructuring.  The  commercial  transportation  in- 
dustry has  become  more  efficient  and  divested  itself  of  excess  capacity. 

For  example,  rail  is  much  more  efficient  today.  Railroads  have  700,000  fewer  rail- 
cars,  550,000  fewer  employees  and  10,000  fewer  locomotives  than  in  1960.  The  com- 
mercial rail  industry  cannot  provide  sufficient  heavy  lifl  fiatcars  to  meet  current 
Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  (ASMP)  time  lines.  The  importance  of  these  rail- 
cars  was  highlighted  during  Desert  Storm  when  the  average  wait  for  access  to  com- 
mercial railcars  was  5  to  7  days.  This  situation,  along  with  the  limited  number  of 
commercially  available  heavy  lifl  fiatcars,  has  forced  the  Army  to  initiate  a  program 
to  procure  fiatcars  and  position  them  at  installations  to  meet  early  deploying  time 
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lines.  The  Army  budgeted  $11.8  million  in  flscal  year  1996  for  railcar  procurement. 
The  need  for  this  program  was  revalidated  during  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti) 
where  we  again  experienced  as  much  as  a  7  day  response  time  for  access  to  commer- 
cial railcars. 

The  deregulation  of  the  1980s  has  compelled  structural  changes  in  the  railroad 
and  trucking  industries.  As  entry  barriers  dropped,  more  carriers  have  entered  the 
trucking  industry  while  forcing  many  inefficient  companies  out  of  business.  Rail- 
roads have  cut  costs  and  gains  in  euiciency  have  adaed  pressure  on  the  trucking 
industry  as  more  companies  gained  access  to  intrastate/interstate  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  rightsizing  of  the  industry,  trucking  firms,  railroads,  and  steam- 
ship companies  are  entering  into  intermodal  and  long  term  partnerships  with  ven- 
dors/shippers to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  marketplace  ana  provide  better  overall 
service.  More  domestic  freight  is  being  carried  intermodally  as  truckers  use  more 
rail  piggyback  for  long  hauls.  Intermodalism  and  information  technology  have  ex- 
panded service  and  blurred  the  lines  between  markets.  Intermodal  traflic  is  the  fast- 
est growing  area  of  the  transportation  industry  and  USTRANSCOM  is  committed 
to  ensuring  we  take  advantage  of  it. 

Joint  Container  Exercise  Program 

The  goal  of  the  Joint  Container  Exercise  Program  is  to  improve  the  readiness  and 
responsiveness  of  DOD  to  deploy,  sustain,  employ,  and  redeploy  forces  using  the 
intermodal  transportation  systems.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  stress  in  place  in- 
frastructure which  supports  modem  transportation  systems.  Exercises  such  as 
TEAM  SPIRIT  93  (Korea)  and  TURBO  CADS  94  (Containerized  Ammunition  Dis- 
tribution System),  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  containerization,  intransit 
visibility  (ITV)  and  intermodalism. 

Future  exercises  are  designed  to  build  upon  these  successes.  Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
mote an  effective  and  efficient  intermodal  container  transportation  system  by  in- 
creasing DOD's  use  of  intermodal  systems,  ensuring  interoperability  between  DOD 
and  commercial  systems,  and  maximizing  use  of  intermodal  assets  and  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Rail  Car  Requirements 

Based  on  the  MRS  and  the  ASMP,  there  is  a  requirement  for  2,027  railcars  to 
support  the  movement  of  equipment  for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  This  total  in- 
cludes 397  heavy  lift,  cars  pre  positioned  at  Army  and  Marine  installations  to  support 
the  early  deployment  of  lead  trigades  until  commercial  railcars  become  available  on 
or  about  day  7.  Sufficient  heavy  lift  railcars  are  available  to  move  all  of  the  M-1 
tanks  assigned  to  these  early  deploying  units.  We  currently  have  718  railcars  on 
hand  with  53  new  railcars  under  contract  and  project  buying  241  in  fiscal  year  1995 
and  238  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  actions,  deteriorating  facilities  at  existing 
bases,  and  lack  of  funding  for  infrastructure  upgrades  also  concern  me.  From  my 
perspective  as  USCINCTRANS,  mission  requirements  must  be  the  driver  behind 
downsizing.  As  DOD  downsizes,  it  is  reducing  its  infrastructure  and  capacity  to  de- 
ploy, support,  and  sustain  forces.  The  remaining  capacity  must  be  managed  to  make 
it  more  efficient  to  ensure  the  right  things  move  to  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times.  With  fewer  military  bases  and  depots,  the  remaining  bases  must  be  world 
class  launching  platforms  from  which  we  can  project  and  sustain  power. 

USTRANSCOM  is  involved  with  studying  the  effects  on  en  route  infrastructure 
due  to  closure  of  overseas  bases  and  development  of  our  Global  Reach  Laydown 
packages.  We  are  involved  with  the  RC  95  process  to  ensure  our  stateside  transpor- 
tation infrastructure  is  correctly  identified,  protected,  and  enhanced  to  meet  the  de- 
ployment needs  of  our  CONUS  based  forces.  Other  initiatives  are  the  West  Coast 
Ammunition  Port,  Joint  Logistics  Over  The  Shore  (J LOTS),  and  programs  funded 
through  the  Mobility  Enhancement  Fund. 

En  Route  Infrastructure 

Since  December  1992  we  have  reduced  air  mobility  en  route  infrastructure  from 
39  locations  outside  the  United  States  to  13  key  locations  (6  PACOM,  6  EUCOM 
and  1  SOUTHCOM).  We  are  working  an  ongoing  effort  with  the  warfighting  CINCs 
and  the  Joint  Staff  to  validate  key  en  route  mfrastructure  requirements  which  must 
be  considered  during  downsizing.  This  is  tied  to  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  (JROC)  process  through  the  Overseas  Presence,  Joint  Warfighting  Capabili- 
ties Assessment  Work  Group.  As  an  example  of  the  success  of  these  readiness  ef- 
forts, working  with  the  Joint  Staff  we  have  analyzed  the  requirement  for  Spanish 
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facilities  from  a  strategic  air  mobility  perspective  in  a  major  contingency.  The  Joint 
Staff  has  incorporated  the  analysis  into  the  JROC  process  and  is  now  beginning  to 

S[uery  the  CINCs  on  their  needs  for  the  Spanish  bases  to  formulate  a  DOD  strategy 
or  future  deliberations  between  U.S.  and  Spanish  officials. 

West  Coast  Containerized  Ammunition  Port 

It  is  critical  to  have  a  containerized  ammunition  capability  on  the  west  coast  to 
effectively  support  dual,  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  Without  a  west  coast  facility, 
ammunition  for  an  Asian  MRC  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  Sunny  Point,  NC,  our 
east  coast  ammunition  port.  This  adds  12  days  to  the  transit  time  due  to  the  east 
coast  to  west  coast  sail  and  Panama  Canal  transit. 

We  currently  have  enhancement  projects  funded  by  the  Army  Strategic  Mobility 
Program  (ASMP)  underway  at  Port  Hadlock,  Washington  and  Concord  Naval  Weap- 
ons Station,  California  that  will  increase  our  west  coast  through-put  capability  to 
720  20-foot  ammunition  containers  per  day  as  recommended  in  the  MRS.  The 
project  is  planned  to  be  completed  by  fiscal  year  1999. 

Joint  Logistics  Over  The  Shore  (JLOTS) 

All  of  the  warfighting  CINCs  with  regional  responsibilities  have  identified  JLOTS 
as  a  required  capability  to  support  their  operations  and  contingency  plans  (OPLANS 
and  CONPLANS).  In  fact  as  recently  as  Operation  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti), 
we  were  prepared  to  use  JLOTS  capabilities  had  the  Haitian  military  closed  Port 
au  FVince  s  seaport  facility.  We  did  use  selected  pieces  of  this  capability  to  increase 
port  capacity — tugs,  cranes,  and  landing  craft. 

JLOTS  exercises,  culminating  in  OCEAN  VENTURE  93  (Onslow  Beach,  NC), 
demonstrated  low  operational  proficiency  due  to  lack  of  training  was  the  foremost 
JLOTS  problem.  In  response  USTRANSCOM  has  proposed  a  5-year  JLOTS  training 
plan.  USTRANSCOM  has  advocated  one  dry  cargo  and  one  liquid  cargo  JLOTS  ex- 
ercise be  conducted  each  year  in  each  CINC  area  of  responsibility.  The  proposed  ex- 
ercises were  approved  by  the  CINCs  and  incorporated  into  the  Joint  Master  Train- 
ing Schedule.  The  Joint  Staff  JLOTS  Exercise  Initiative  has  allocated  to 
USTRANSCOM  $15  million  each  year  through  fiscal  year  2001  to  pay  for  JLOTS 
related  Strategic  Lift  (RRF  and  airlift)  and  Port  Handling  and  Inland  Transpor- 
tation (PHIT)  costs. 

Mobility  Enhancement  Fund  (MEF) 

The  fiscal  year  1995  MEF  is  a  special  $50  million  authorization  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  enhance  the  readiness  of  strategic  mobility  infrastructure.  In  November 
1994  USTRANSCOM  submitted  a  list  of  projects  to  the  Joint  Staff  and  in  December 
1994  OSD  sent  Congress  the  list  of  recommended  projects.  USTRANSCOM's  pro- 
posal allocated  $25  million  for  military  rail  repair,  $4  million  for  port  and  pier  im- 
provements, $16  million  for  runway  and  ramp  maintenance,  $1  million  to  support 
joint  mobilization  exercises,  and  approximately  $4  million  for  other  infrastructure 
improvements.  This  fund  has  provided  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  quick  fix  some 
pressing  infrastructure  problems. 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

As  our  Nation  moved  from  the  industrial  age  into  the  information  age,  the  impor- 
tance of  command  and  control  systems  for  the  DTS  increased.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  large  scale  deployment  and  sustainment  operations  increases  the  capabili- 
ties of  America's  combat  forces.  Ensuring  the  right  lorces  arrive  at  the  right  location 
at  the  right  time;  integrating  air,  sea,  and  surface  assets;  and  enabling  commanders 
to  divert  shipments  while  en  route  are  critical  capabilities  that  USTRANSCOM 
must  provide  the  Nation's  warfighting  CINCs.  In  the  past  USTRANSCOM  has  fo- 
cused its  attention  on  moving  people  and  cargo.  Today,  our  focus  is  on  moving  peo- 
ple, cargo,  and  information  with  a  stronger  sense  of  synchronization. 

Our  current  systems  and  processes  are  marginally  adequate  to  support  our  mis- 
sion. However,  based  on  our  DTS  2010  vision  of  truly  integrating  the  Nation's  DTS, 
fielding  a  state-of-the-art,  customer  focused  command  and  control  system  will  likely 
be  the  greatest  force  multiplier  we  have  to  offer  the  warfighting  CINCs. 

USTRANSCOM  has  embarked  on  a  multitude  of  programs  to  make  this  happen. 
Through  our  Joint  Transportation  Corporate  Information  Management  Center  we 
have  developed  a  migration  strategy  to  eliminate  or  consolidate  the  large  number 
of  legacy  and  duplicate  transportation  information  systems.  We  are  applying  func- 
tional, technical,  and  programmatic  criteria  developed  by  the  joint  transportation 
community  in  our  analysis  of  these  systems.  The  result  of  our  efforts — a  strategy 
to  decrease  the  number  of  systems  from  120  to  about  25 — has  been  delivered  to  the 
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Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Logistics  and  Transportation  Policy 
for  approval. 

Another  initiative  moving  us  into  the  21st  century  is  DOD's  downward-directed 
secure  successor  to  the  Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  System 
(WWMCCS)— the  Global  Command  and  Control  System  (GCCS). 

The  GCCS  is  a  Joint  Staff  initiative  designated  and  certified  to  replace  the 
WWMCCS  and  the  Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES).  GCCS 
will  take  advantage  of  rapidly  developing  technology  to  produce  a  single,  modem, 
joint  command,  control,  communications,  and  computer  system  for  our  warfighters. 
This  single,  modern  system  for  controlling  and  coordinating  military  operations  will 
give  us  a  significant  advantage  in  moving  required  forces,  cargo,  and  information 
to  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  proper  quantity.  This  system  will 
provide  the  connectivity  and  a  variety  of  software  applications  and  tools  used  by  the 
warfighting  ClNCs.  One  of  the  programs  in  this  system  for  which  USTRANSCOM 
is  responsible  is  the  Global  Transportation  Network  (GTN). 

Global  Transportation  Network  (GTN) 

Intransit  Visibility  (ITV)  is  information  on  the  location  of  deploying  units'  person- 
nel and  equipment,  patients  and  sustainment  cargo,  and  other  vital  resources  while 
they  are  in  the  DTS.  GTN  provides  this  service  while  tying  together  transportation 
data  from  AMC,  MTMC,  MSC  and  other  DOD  agencies.  This  information  will  pro- 
vide the  combatant  commanders  critical  information  about  the  location  of  personnel 
and  materials  throughout  the  DTS.  This  will  significantly  improve  the  capability  of 
the  combatant  commander  to  respond  to  rapidly  changing  priorities. 

GTN  is  a  software  rather  than  hardware  intensive  systom.  In  other  words  instead 
of  becoming  obsolete  it  will  be  routinely  enhanced  with  software  upgrades.  Access 
will  be  available  to  any  authorized  user  who  has  a  lap  top  computer,  modem,  access 
to  a  military  or  commercial  phone  line,  and  is  cleared  to  enter  the  network.  Informa- 
tion from  GTN  will  be  available  to  any  registered  user  from  the  origination  of  a 
movement  until  delivery  in  theater.  A  GTN  intransit  visibility  prototype  is  on-line 
now,  providing  intransit  visibility  of  air  and  sealift  movements  from  APOEs/SPOEs 
to  APODs/SPODs. 

When  GCCS  and  GTN  are  fully  matured,  they  will  provide  planning  support  ena- 
bling USTRANSCOM  to  analyze  transportation  options,  forecast  total  DOD  require- 
ments, determine  the  best  mix  of  lift  modes,  ana  identify  potential  resource  snort- 
falls. 

Joint  Intelligence  Center,  Transportation  (JICTRANS) 

Our  global  transportation  mission  demands  global  awareness.  In  1994 
USTRANSCOM  established  JICTRANS  to  lead  DOD  in  production  of  relevant 
transportation  intelligence.  Renewed  emphasis  on  timely,  accurate  information,  re- 
flecting the  status  of  worldwide  transportation  infrastructure,  to  include  vulner- 
ability to  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  is  necessary  to  support  USTRANSCOM, 
other  warfighting  CINCs,  and  mission  planners  at  all  levels.  A  quick  global  response 
capability  requires  swift  and  prudent  operational  decisions  supported  by  quality  in- 
telligence services.  JICTRANS  will  provide  this  service  for  mobility  forces. 

Global  Patient  Movement 

USTRANSCOM's  Regulating  and  Command  and  Control  Evacuation  System 
(TRAC2ES)  is  the  product  of  a  1993  DOD  directive  tasking  USCINCTRANS  to  con- 
solidate and  control  the  separate  processes  of  medical  evacuation  and  medical  regu- 
lating under  a  single  unified  command.  TRAC^ES  is  a  decision  support  system  being 
developed  to  integrate  worldwide  medical  regulation  and  aeromeaical  evacuation  ac- 
tivities. We  anticipate  initial  operational  capability  by  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1997. 

Advanced  artificial  intelligence  technologies  form  the  core  of  TRAC^ES'  unique, 
enabling  decision  support  capabilities.  Those  capabilities  include  forecasting  for  op- 
erations 2  to  5  days  into  the  future,  as  well  as  reactive  replanning  for  forecasted 
changes  to  today's  and  tomorrow's  current  operations.  The  integration  of  long  range 
planning,  short  range  forecasting,  and  near-real  time  decisionmaking  makes 
TRAC^ES  a  revolutionary  "state  of  the  practice"  command  and  control  tool. 

TRAC^ES  development  has  been  in  concert  with  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Information  Management  and  a  Joint  Services  Corporate  Information 
Management  (CIM)  Business  Process  Improvement  Team.  The  success  of  this  devel- 
opmental effort  was  highlighted  at  the  National  Business  Process  Reengineering 
Conference  when  USTRANSCOM's  project  received  the  prestigious  Award  of  Rec- 
ognition for  its  significant  contributions  to  improved  Federal  Government  service 
and  efficiency  through  the  exemplary  practice  olbusiness  process  reengineering. 
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Future  capabilities  of  TRAC^ES  will  include  support  for  intratheater  patient 
movements  (wholly  within  a  theater),  the  National  Disaster  Medical  System,  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Deployable  Medical  Regulating  Teams  which 
quickly  respond  to  all  contingency  scenarios. 

Defense  Transportation  Regulation  (DTR) 

In  partnership  with  our  components,  the  services,  and  the  Office  of  Assistant  Dep- 
uty iJnder  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Transportation  Policy,  we  are  developing  the  De- 
fense Transportation  Regulation.  We  plan  to  consolidate  38  existing  transportation 
fublications  into  one,  comprehensive  DTR,  derived  from  DOD  Directive  4500.9, 
transportation  and  Trafftc  Management.  This  regulation  will  standardize  transpor- 
tation operations  for  the  movement  of  passengers,  freight,  personal  property,  and 
units  from  origin  to  destination.  With  the  strong  support  of  our  components  and  the 
services,  and  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Vice  President  Gore's  National  Perform- 
ance Review,  our  goal  in  drafting  the  DTR  is  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  original 
regulations  by  at  least  50  percent. 

USCINCTRANS  CLOSING  THOUGHTS 

Today,  USTRANSCOM  is  ready  to  successfully  conduct  the  strategic  mobility  mis- 
sions assigned  by  the  NCA.  For  the  future  I  have  two  concerns — the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  high  OPTEMPO  on  our  people  and  ecjuipment  and  the  need  to  maintain  the 
high  priority  of  our  strategic  mobility  modernization  programs. 

There  are  no  simple  formulas  for  prioritizing  how  we  spend  our  defense  dollars. 
However,  the  single  most  important  element  in  the  equation  is  people.  We  ask  our 
young  men  and  women  to  make  many  sacrifices  in  defense  of  our  Nation — we  should 
be  willing  to  compensate  them  so  they  can  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

This  Nation  needs  to  modernize  its  strategic  mobility  assets  in  order  to  meet  the 
full  range  of  mobility  requirements  of  the  warfighting  CINCs.  AIRLIFT  ...  we 
must  get  on  with  replacing  the  C-141.  The  C-17  may  oe  the  right  choice.  The  pro- 
gram IS  on  track  and  the  aircraft  is  performing  well.  A  decision  on  the  C-17  pro- 
gram and  on  modernization  of  the  strategic  airlift  fleet  will  be  made  in  November 
1995.  SEALIFT  ...  we  must  continue  the  LMSR  and  RRF  RO/RO  acquisition  pro- 
grams plus  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  our  organic  ueet 
in  a  prudent  state  of  readiness.  SURFACE  ...  we  must  carry  through  with  acqui- 
sition of  heavy  lift  railcars  and  improve  our  "fort  to  port"  capability  by  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  our  Nation's  highways  and  railways  and  taking  full  advantage  of 
intermodal  initiatives  like  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act.  IN- 
FRASTRUCTURE ...  we  need  a  properly  sized  and  modernized  defense  transpor- 
tation infrastructure,  leveraging  the  contribution  of  private/public  sector  facilities 
while  we  maintain  emphasis  on  upgrading  our  militarily  unique  facilities  identified 
as  Strategic  Mobility  Enhancement  Fund  projects. 

With  emphasis  in  these  areas,  continued  emphasis  on  partnership  with  industry 
and  the  internal  reengineering  of  our  command  and  control  and  business  practices, 
I'm  confident  we  can  ensure  the  future  readiness  of  the  Defense  Transportation  Sys- 
tem. 

Senator  Lott,  Thank  you.  General  Downing. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  WAYNE  A.  DOWNING,  USA,  COMMANDER 
IN  CfflEF,  U.S.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

General  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  I  just  have  very  brief  opening  remarks.  I  have  submit- 
ted a  formal  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  LoTT.  All  of  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  our 
Command,  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command,  is 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  fully  engaged  around  the  world  right  now. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  tell  this  committee  that  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  fact  because  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  creating  our 
Command  back  in  1987.  You  gave  us  a  couple  of  very,  very  key  pro- 
visions. One  of  these  was  our  own  Major  Force  Program,  Major 
Force  Program  11.  The  other  was  the  ability  to  do  research,  devel- 
opment, and  acquisition  of  SOF  peculiar  items. 
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Having  been  a  member  of  this  Command  for  all  but  16  months 
of  its  almost  8-year  existence,  I  can  tell  you  that  these  two  factors 
really  make  a  difference,  really  enable  us  to  resource  our  forces  in 
the  proper  way  and  equip  them  with  what  they  need  to  do  their 
jobs,  and  do  it  in  a  timely  manner. 

I  notice  that  Senator  Nunn  is  gone,  but  I  see  Senator  Cohen 
here.  Both  of  you,  along  with  Senator  Warner,  I  know  were  the  real 
movers  when  this  thing  took  place  back  in  1985  and  1986.  And 
gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  it  has  worked,  and 
I  think  it  has  worked  extremely  well.  You  can  certainly  be  proud 
of  what  you  have  done. 

We  have  a  very,  very  high  OPTEMPO.  We  are  fully  engaged 
today,  as  I  talk  to  you.  We  have  about  2,900  of  our  forces  that  are 
permanently  stationed  overseas.  We  have  4,500  more  out  of  the 
United  States  right  now,  on  missions  around  the  world.  They  are 
on  over  200  missions,  in  60  countries,  today  as  I  speak  to  you. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  the  past  2  weeks  to  take  a  trip  out  to 
the  Far  East  and  visit  some  of  our  units  in  Indonesia,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  in  Cambodia.  I  was  quite  struck  by  the  humanitarian 
work  we  are  doing  in  Cambodia,  on  a  counter-mine  campaign. 

This  is  a  campaign  that  we  are  now  beginning  in  several  blighted 
countries  throughout  the  world,  to  rid  these  areas  of  mines.  Now, 
while  we  are  not  actually  doing  the  mine-clearing,  we  are  training 
with  Special  Forces  teams,  the  host  country  forces,  to  go  out  and 
clear  those  mines. 

We  are  also  training,  in  the  case  of  Cambodia,  Cambodians  in 
the  art  of  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP),  which  is  to  make  the 
people  aware  of  the  mines;  and  what  to  do  if  they  encounter  them. 

I  attended  a  class  last  week  on  the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh, 
where  we  had  an  Army  E-4,  a  specialist,  a  young  man  assisted  by 
a  PFC,  teaching  a  class  of  36  Cambodians — most  of  whom  were  of- 
ficers— on  how  to  develop  a  theme  for  this  PSYOP  campaign  for 
mine  awareness.  It  was  moving  to  see  these  young  men,  these  very, 
very  capable  young  men,  handle  this  very  varied  task  and  transmit 
some  very  effective  instruction. 

When  I  visited  the  Cambodian  mine  team  that  actually  goes  out 
and  finds  these  mines,  they  told  me  that  they  have  cleared  over 
140  km  of  roads,  in  over  1.3  million  square  meters  of  mines  with- 
out any  casualties  to  themselves. 

This  is  very  significant,  in  opening  that  country  up  to  commerce. 
They  have  opened  the  highway  up  now  to  the  Port  of 
Sihanoukville;  the  first  time  that  has  probably  been  done  in  20  or 
25  years.  They  are  opening  up  other  areas  in  the  country  too:  eco- 
nomic development,  which  that  very  savaged  country  desperately 
needs. 

We  do  have  challenges.  But  right  now,  for  the  Special  Operations 
Forces,  our  challenges  are  manageable.  We  have  OPTEMPO  prob- 
lems with  our  AC-130S.  They  are  very,  very  much  in  demand  all 
over  the  world;  but  we  are  fielding  a  new  model  of  AC-130  that 
will  start  being  available  for  operations  this  fall. 

Our  personnel  TEMPO  is  high,  but  in  almost  every  case  is  within 
service  parameters.  We  do  have  problems  with  helicopter  pilots. 
Our  readiness  is  good.  We  have  some  challenges  with  spare  parts. 
We  have  some  problems  with  modernization,  because  we  are  con- 
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stantly  modernizing  our  C-130  fleet;  and  that  takes  certain  aircraft 
out  of  the  stream. 

But,  like  everyone  else,  like  General  Rutherford  has  already  told 
you,  the  key  to  what  we  do  is  people.  People  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
We  can  have  the  best  technology  in  the  world;  but  if  we  do  not 
have  the  right  people,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  the 
technology  work. 

So  we  continue  to  put  our  emphasis  on  people,  in  assessing  and 
selecting  the  right  people,  and  then  taking  the  time  that  it  takes 
to  train  these  people  properly.  I  think  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful. We  need  to  keep  a  good  quality  of  life  for  our  people  and  good 
incentives  to  do  this  very,  very  essential  work  for  our  Nation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Downing  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Wayne  A.  Downing,  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Special  Operations  Command 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee.  I  am 
Gen.  Wayne  A.  Downing,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Special  Op- 
erations Command  (USSOCOM).  I  have  been  in  my  current  position  for  21  months. 
I  have  been  in  USSOCOM  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  all  but  18  months  of  the 
command's  existence,  so  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  first  hand  the  devel- 
opment and  maturation  of  the  command.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning  to  report  on  the  state  of  this  country's  Special  Operations  Forces 
(SOF). 

This  Nation's  Special  Operations  Forces  provide  the  National  Command  Authori- 
ties (NCA)  with  a  highly  trained,  rapidly  deployable  joint  force  capable  of  conducting 
special  operations  anywhere  in  the  world  in  support  of  United  States'  national  secu- 
rity objectives.  Special  operations  may  be  performed  during  periods  of  peace  or  war 
to  support  conventional  operations  or  as  independent  operations  when  the  use  of 
conventional  forces  is  either  inappropriate  or  infeasible. 

SOF  can  be  employed  as  a  force  multiplier  in  support  of  conventional  forces  in 
low-,  mid-,  and  high-intensity  conflict.  They  are  particularly  effective  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  SOF  can  also  be  employed  in  an  economy  offeree  role — 
to  provide  presence  and  to  reinforce  host  nation  capabilities  in  strategic  areas  of  the 
world  when  large  conventional  U.S.  forces  are  deployed  in  crises  such  as  major  re- 
gional contingencies. 

The  language  and  regional  expertise  of  SOF  operators  is  particularly  suited  to  al- 
lied and  coalition  operations  support,  foreign  internal  defense  missions,  and  any 
other  mission  where  in-depth  knowledge  of  people  and  the  region  is  an  important 
component  of  mission  success. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  under  my 
command  are  healthy  and  robust,  capable  of  fulfilling  our  legislated  missions.  Our 
OPTEMPO  is  high,  requiring  us  to  carefully  manage  the  force  in  several  key  areas. 
But  I  can  also  report  that  the  morale  of  the  force  is  also  very  high  because  our  men 
and  women  are  fully  engaged  carrying  out  the  missions  for  which  they  were  created. 

The  health  of  the  command  is,  in  no  small  part,  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 
Upon  our  activation  in  April  1987  as  a  result  of  congressional  legislation,  we  were 
given  responsibilities  and  authorities  which  have  allowed  us  to  mature  the  com- 
mand into  a  unique  force  that  serves  the  Nation  extremely  well  in  this  period  of 
rapidly  changing  national  security  challenges. 

I  want  to  review  today  where  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command, 
and  all  of  our  Special  Operations  Forces,  have  come  in  the  eight  short  but  turbulent 
years  since  1987,  when  USSOCOM  was  formed  as  a  result  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion. I  will  briefiy  give  you  a  progress  report  on  several  key  tasks  assigned  us  by 
Congress.  This  will  illustrate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  improving  the  ca- 

6 abilities  of  our  Nation's  Special  Operations  Forces  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
fnited  States  in  a  changing  world  security  environment.  Next,  I  will  discuss  what 
it  is  that  makes  special  operations  "special";  discuss  some  of  the  limitations  of  SOF 
employment  and  how  can  we  best  complement  conventional  forces;  give  you  a  run- 
down of  our  activities  in  the  past  12  months;  and  close  with  some  comments  on  our 
readiness  and  a  look  at  the  future. 
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USSOCOM  TASKS 


Manage  Major  Force  Program  (MFP)  11:  Our  programming,  budget  formulation, 
and  budget  execution  authorities  are  essential  to  USSOCOM's  ability  to  field  the 
world's  finest  and  most  capable  special  operations  forces.  This  authority  to  manage 
a  separate  MFP-11  ensures  visibility  to  oOF  program  requirements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  well  as  Congress.  USSOCOM  prepared  and  submitted  its  first 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  for  MPT-ll  in  1990,  the  first  such  submis- 
sion by  a  combatant  command.  We  have  completely  streamlined  our  planning  and 
programming  process,  using  detailed  output  from  our  unique  strategic  planning  sys- 
tem to  support  our  budget  submission.  Tne  process  includes  all  of  USSOCOM's  com- 
ponents, as  well  as  those  special  operations  commanders  working  directly  for  the  ge- 
ographic CINCs.  ASD  (SO/LIC)  participates  throughout  the  entire  process. 

I  believe  that  MFP-11  was  perhaps  the  critical  part  of  the  legislation  that  created 
USSOCOM.  This  unique  capability  to  control  our  own  destiny  through  our  own 
budget  has  had  tremendous  oenefits.  It  has  highlighted  the  funding  of  SOF  so  that 
this  funding  was  debated  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  in  relation  to  much  larger  pro- 
grams. It  has  allowed  us  to  make  those  robust,  healthy  adjustments  for  the  joint 
Special  Operations  Force,  balancing  the  competing  needs  of  the  entire  force  instead 
01  having  to  wage  separate  justifications  within  each  service.  This  important  linkage 
of  all  components  of  the  force  has  resulted  in  a  better-balanced  force  where  the 
tradeoffs  are  among  and  between  SOF  programs,  not  between  SOF  programs  and 
conventional  programs. 

MFP-11  is  not  large,  it  will  be  only  1.3  percent  of  the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  but  it  will  field  a  unique  force  that  while  small  (only  1.7  percent  of  DOD 
military  manpower)  provides  unique  worldwide  service  to  our  country. 

Manage  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition  (RD&A)  of  SOF-Peculiar  Items  of 
Equipment:  Along  with  managing  MFP-11,  our  RD&A  responsibility  has  been  es- 
sential to  our  ability  to  field  tne  oest  equipped  force  in  the  world.  Funded  through 
MFP-11,  this  has  resulted  in  fielding  a  number  of  major  systems  that  will  move 
SOF  into  the  21st  century  as  by  far  the  best-equipped  Special  Operations  Force  in 
the  world.  While  relatively  young  (we  have  been  doing  RD&A  for  only  4  years),  we 
have  made  great  strides  in  putting  together  a  system  tnat  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  users  and  takes  full  advantage  of  emerging  technology  and  streamlines  the 
acquisition  process. 

We  have  designed  a  process  that  will  continue  to  provide  critical  items  to  the 
forces  in  the  field  that  meet  our  unique  requirements.  Central  to  this  process  is  a 
core  modernization  philosophy  that  seeks  to  provide  a  basis  for  continued  support 
to  our  users.  This  philosophy  emphasizes  the  following: 

a.  Worldwide  rapid  response — get  the  users  what  they  need  when  they  need  it. 

b.  Sufficient  sustainment — ensure  we  can  support  the  systems  fielded. 

c.  Enhanced  mobility — we  must  be  able  to  get  our  people  to  the  places  where  they 
can  do  the  most  good  in  a  timely  fashion. 

d.  Efficient  C^ — this  allows  us  to  maximize  the  impact  of  the  small  numbers  of 
people  we  do  have. 

e.  C'*I  strategy — keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  technology  to  ensure  our 
forces  can  communicate  under  all  conditions  in  the  field  and  can  receive  the  most 
up-to-date  intelligence  possible,  rapidly  and  in  a  format  they  can  use. 

We  cannot  always  be  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology  ourselves.  It  is  too  expen- 
sive. We  have  adopted  a  program  of  prudent  innovation,  choosing  carefully  wnich 
technological  paths  to  take  and  fully  leveraging  the  research  conducted  by  the  serv- 
ices, other  government  agencies,  and  the  private  sector. 

Our  most  important  modernization  concern  for  the  1990s  has  been  mobility.  We 
have  upgraded  C-130  platforms  to  Special  Operations  Force-Improved  capability 
(enhanced  navigation,  self  defense,  and  communications).  Army  special  operations 
aviation  is  fielding  the  MH-60K  and  the  MH— 47E,  the  most  modern,  capable  trans- 
port helicopters  anywhere.  Equipped  with  state-of-the-art  navigation  and  commu- 
nications suites,  these  air-refuelable  helicopters  provide  superb  short-  and  medium- 
range  insertion  capabilities  under  all  weatner  conditions.  All  of  these  programs  en- 
hance our  air  mobility  but  still  leave  a  gap  in  our  ability  to  conduct  long-range  ex- 
traction of  SOF  from  areas  deep  in  hostile  or  denied  areas.  The  CV-22,  which  will 
be  in  our  fiscal  years  1998-2003  POM,  will  fill  the  deep  penetration  mobility  void 
in  our  otherwise  superb  capabilities. 

We  are  currently  fielding  to  the  Naval  Special  Warfare  Command 
(NAVSPECWARCOM)  a  mix  of  new  surface  and  subsurface  platforms.  Programs  in- 
clude production  of  a  10  meter  rigid  hull  infiatable  boat  and  production  of  the  Mark 
V  Special  Operations  Craft.  The  latter  is  a  high-speed  boat,  capable  of  carrying  16 
SEALs.  It  has  an  operational  range  of  500  nautical  miles  and  a  top  speed  in  excess 
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of  50  knots.  It  is  also  transportable  by  C-5  aircraft.  The  Marie  V  was  designed  to 
provide  a  boat  which  could  carry  the  SEALs  to  the  operational  area  and  deliver 
them  ready  to  efTectively  execute  their  missions.  This  development  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  our  ability  to  manage  a  significant  program  and  do  it  in  a  very 
rapid  fashion.  From  the  time  we  released  the  specifications  to  industry  for  this  boat, 
through  the  competitive  testing  of  three  prototypes  and  the  down  select  to  the  final 
version,  it  took  only  23  months.  The  production  boats  will  be  delivered  in  9  more 
months.  This  program  was  accelerated  2  to  3  years  over  a  normal  acquisition.  We 
could  not  have  done  this  without  these  unique  RD&A  authorities  vested  in  us  by 
Congress. 

NAVSPECWARCOM  has  taken  delivery  of  9  of  the  planned  13  172  foot  Patrol 
Coastal  class  ships.  These  commissioned  U.S.  Navy  ships  are  particularly  effective 
in  coastal  patrol  and  interdiction  missions  and  can  transport  up  to  eight  SEALS. 
These  ships  were  very  successful  on  their  maiden  operational  voyage  in  support  of 
the  Haiti  operation. 

The  last  major  Navy  program  is  the  development  of  the  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery 
System,  a  dry  submersible,  or  mini-submarine.  It  will  significantly  increase  the 
speed  and  range  with  which  we  can  conduct  clandestine  insertion  and  extraction  of 
SEALs  in  hostile  or  denied  waters.  We  are  particularly  confident  about  this  program 
because  we  will  use  the  Navy's  proven  deep  submergence  rescue  vehicle  (DSRV) 
technology. 

Another  example  of  our  ability  to  procure  items  quickly  is  the  success  of  our  M- 
4  SOF  Carbine  program.  This  program  went  from  concept  definition  to  production 
is  only  18  months  and  has  put  a  significantly  improved  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
user.  Finally,  we  are  implementing  a  command,  control,  communication,  computers, 
and  intelligence  (C''I)  master  plan  that  significantly  restructures  our  (C^I)  archi- 
tecture and  the  way  we  will  procure  and  utilize  hardware  to  support  the  (C'*I)  sys- 
tem. Central  to  this  program  are  our  goals  to  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of  commu- 
nications equipment,  embed  low  probability  of  intercept  and  detection  characteris- 
tics, while  improving  reliability  and  maintainability.  For  the  intelligence  portion  of 
this  program,  the  goal  is  to  provide  the  ability  to  receive  and  process  near  real  time 
intelligence  from  national  and  theater  sources  and  have  this  information  available 
in  a  readily  usable  form  for  the  operator  in  the  field. 

While  we  have  been  aggressive  and  innovative  in  our  RD&A  efforts,  we  have  also 
tried  to  be  prudent.  We  have  reassessed  our  requirements  in  light  of  the  post-Cold 
War  environment  and  have  canceled  42  modernization  projects  and  reduced  in  scope 
24  others.  What  remains  are  approximately  225  affordable  programs  that  will  pro- 
vide SOF  with  equipment  essential  to  success  in  a  dynamic,  unpredictable  environ- 
ment. 

Just  as  important  as  our  major  systems  acquisitions  is  the  ability  of  the  command 
to  react  quickly  to  unforeseen  yet  critical  procurement  requirements.  This  allowed 
us  to  develop  and  procure,  in  4  months.  Light  Vehicle  Countermine  Protection  Sys- 
tems to  increase  the  survivability  of  soldiers  riding  in  HUMMWVs  from  anti- 
personnel landmines  in  Somalia.  Oft^n,  non-developmental  items  can  be  fielded  in 
a  matter  of  days  or  weeks. 

Monitor  the  professional  development  of  SOF  Personnel.  USSOCOM  actively  mon- 
itors the  promotions  and  retention  of  all  SOF  officers  and  NCOs.  In  fiscal  year  1994, 
SOF  equalled  or  exceeded  service  averages  for  promotion  in  22  out  of  27  boards. 
Over  the  last  4  years,  SOF  exceeded  service  promotion  averages  in  22  out  of  30 
grades/ranks  monitored.  In  many  of  the  cases  where  SOF's  average  was  below  that 
of  the  services,  only  small  numbers  were  considered  and  the  selection  or  non-selec- 
tion of  one  or  two  people  significantly  affected  the  statistics.  We  stay  in  close  touch 
with  the  services  to  ensure  that  our  people  are  fully  prepared  and  competitive  for 
promotions.  The  services  have  been  very  helpful  in  this  endeavor. 

Our  retention  statistics  have  been  very  good.  SOF  enlisted  retention  percentages 
have  exceeded  service  averages.  Our  officers  have  been  selected  for  intermediate  and 
senior  service  schools  at  a  rate  eaual  to  or  greater  than  service  average  selection 
rates.  Overall,  we  are  confident  tnat  SOF  personnel  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
eaual  to  or  greater  than  that  of  personnel  serving  in  other  specialties.  In  those  cases 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  disconnect,  the  services  have  worked  closely  with  us 
to  identify  the  root  cause  of  the  problem  and  develop  fixes  to  it. 

Ensure  Interoperability.  USSOCOM  has  made  significant  improvements  in  SOF 
command  and  control  since  1987,  focused  on  improving  the  integration  of  SOF  with 
conventional  forces.  The  history  of  special  operations  has  shown  repeatedly  that 
SOF  make  their  greatest  contribution  to  national  security  when  they  are  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  overall  theater  campaign  plan,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  joint  forces. 
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The  most  important  improvement  supporting  this  integration  is  the  increased  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  (Theater  SOCs).  These  sub- 
unified  flag  officer  commands  provide  each  of  the  geographic  conmianders  in  chief 
(CINCs)  with  a  headquarters  to  plan  and  control  the  employment  of  joint  special 
operations  teams  in  war  and  operations  other  than  war.  Theater  SOCs  have  formed 
Joint  Special  Operations  Tasks  Forces  several  times,  to  include  during  Promote  Lib- 
erty in  Panama,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in  Southwest  Asia,  Provide  Com- 
fort in  Northern  Iraq,  in  support  of  U.S.  humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  Rwanda,  and 
most  recently  in  multi-national  force  training  for  Haiti.  To  support  this  growing 
role,  USSOCOM  has  increased  the  manning  of  the  Theater  SOCs  to  100  percent  oi 
peacetime  authorization  and  provided  them  the  interim  quick-reaction  communica- 
tions package.  In  addition,  all  five  Theater  SOC  commanders  are  now  flag  officers. 

In  summation,  in  the  8  short  years  of  its  existence,  USSOCOM  has  used  the  re- 
sponsibilities given  to  it  by  Congress  to  build  the  world's  premier  special  operations 
force. 


THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

Special  Operations  Forces  provide  the  National  Command  Authorities  with  an  ex- 
panded range  of  unique  options  from  which  to  choose  when  confronting  a  challenge 
to  our  Nation's  security.  SOF  provides  a  range  of  capabilities  that  are  unique  in  the 
world.  We  have  four  categories  of  capabilities: 

a.  Direct  combat  operations — often  referred  to  as  "commando"  operations. 

b.  Our  foreign  internal  defense/unconventional  warfare  operations — where  the 
focus  is  on  preparing  military  or  paramilitary  forces  of  other  countries  to  conduct 
a  variety  of  operations  to  include  nation-building  activities. 

c.  Psychological  operations — those  operations  that  deal  with  changing  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  foreign  target  audiences  to  make  them  more  receptive  to  our 
goals. 

d.  Civil  affairs  operations — a  highly  specialized  capability  that  provides  the  means 
for  conventional  and  Special  Operations  Forces  to  discharge  their  legal  and  moral 
responsibilities  to  civilian  populations  in  conflict,  and  also  provides  a  nighly  skilled 
force  to  assist  nations  and  populations  faced  with  natural  and  man-maae  disasters 
and  to  enhance  nation  building. 

DIRECT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 

These  operations  encompass  several  traditional  special  operations,  including  di- 
rect action,  special  reconnaissance,  and  combating  terrorism.  SOF  is  the  only  fully 
integrated  joint  force  designed  to  conduct  surgical  strikes  and  special  reconnaissance 
deep  in  hostile  or  denied  territory  against  operational  or  strategic  targets.  There  are 
still  many  targets  for  which  conventional  firepower  and  conventional  surveillance 
platforms  simply  are  not  appropriate.  This  may  be  because  the  target  is  hidden  or 
mobile,  or  because  the  target  is  such  that  only  the  most  precise  strike  can  eliminate 
undesirable  collateral  damage.  In  these  cases,  only  an  extremely  well  trained,  care- 
fully selected  group  of  people,  using  highly  specialized  equipment,  specifically  tai- 
lored as  a  joint  force  for  the  task,  and  relying  on  detailed  intelligence,  can  success- 
fully get  to  the  target  and  either  attack  it,  provide  surveillance  on  it,  or  extract  criti- 
cal personnel  or  equipment  from  the  site. 

Gfeneral  purpose  forces,  by  their  nature,  are  designed  to  provide  a  capability  that 
is  applicable  against  many  kinds  of  targets  with  standard  eauipment.  And  these  tar- 
gets will  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  targets  during  conflict.  SOF,  however,  pro- 
vides the  forces  that  can  go  alter  the  unique,  highly  specialized,  critical  targets  that 
call  for  innovative  approaches,  specialized  techniques  and,  in  some  cases,  unique 
equipment.  SOF  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  substitute  for  conventional  forces.  Both 
forces  are  required  to  ensure  our  Nation's  security.  Conventional  and  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces  are  complementary  in  these  roles.  The  targets  for  which  one  force  is 
designed  to  handle  are  usually  inappropriate  for  the  other  force  to  take  on. 

FOREIGN  INTERNAL  DEFENSE/UNCONVENTIONAL  WARFARE  OPERATIONS 

While  direct  action  and  special  reconnaissance  involve  United  States'  SOF  in  di- 
rect combat  with  the  enemy,  foreign  internal  defense  and  unconventional  warfare 
operations  have  as  their  focus  preparing  foreign  forces,  either  military  or  para- 
military, to  conduct  operations  on  a  wide  range  of  tasks  from  combat  to  nation 
building,  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  Successful  conduct  of  these  operations  relies  on 
the  ability  of  SOF  teams  to  establish  rapport  with  and  positively  influence  those 
they  train.  As  such,  these  operations  place  a  high  premium  on  not  only  knowing  the 
language  of  the  people  being  taught,  but  in  having  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
culture  and  the  area  where  these  operations  take  place.  Units  that  conduct  these 
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operations  invest  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  language  proficiency,  cultural 
awareness,  and  regional  orientation.  It  often  takes  years  of  study,  in  the  actual  area 
of  operations,  to  develop  the  kind  of  understanding  required  to  work  with  forces 
where  the  SOF  operator  has  no  command  authority  but  must  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion through  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding.  It  also  requires  a  particularly 
mature,  indepenaent,  and  self-starting  individual  who  can  operate  in  small  groups, 
often  in  harsh  environmental  conditions.  Finding  these  kinds  of  individuals  requires 
a  special  selection  and  assessment  process  that  can  gauge  a  person's  suitability  to 
these  kinds  of  tasks.  This  must  be  followed  by  a  training  program  that  teaches  not 
only  the  language  and  regional  specifics,  but  also  how  to  deal  with  and  operate  in 
unusual  situations  where  there  usually  are  no  doctrine  or  guidelines  and  they  have 
no  authority  to  issue  orders  but  must  use  persuasion  to  solve  the  myriad  of  chal- 
lenges they  confront. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  (PSYOP) 

Strategic  PSYOP,  as  a  national  asset,  is  increasingly  recognized  as  an  integral 
element  of  any  major  regional  contingency  or  in  operations  other  than  war.  In  com- 
bat, our  goal  is  ultimately  not  to  physically  destroy  all  of  the  enemy  but  rather  to 
destroy  his  will  to  resist.  In  operations  other  than  war,  it  is  often  critical  that  we 
influence  the  target  audience  to  accept  proffered  aid  or  to  modify  their  behavior  to 
facilitate  U.S.  or  coalition  operations  to  help  them.  In  either  case,  PSYOP  is  the 
commander's  means  to  send  clear,  understandable,  and  truthful  messages  to  people 
or  groups  whose  behavior  he  wants  to  affect.  SOF  provides  a  full  range  of  capabili- 
ties from  PSYOP  planning,  to  development  of  PSYOP  products,  to  product  produc- 
tion and  dissemination.  One  key  reason  for  the  strong  link  of  PSYOP  to  SOF  is  that 
effective  PSYOP  relies  on  the  same  kind  of  language,  cultural,  and  regional  aware- 
ness as  FID/UW. 

CIVIL  AFFAIRS 

Our  civil  affairs  units  provide  all  commanders,  conventional  and  SOF,  with  a 
unique  set  of  skills  that  can  act  as  the  commander's  bridge  to  the  civilian  population 
in  an  area  of  operations.  The  commander  has  a  legal  and  moral  responsibility  to 
care  for  civilians  caught  up  in  conflict.  In  addition,  the  commander  may  need  re- 
sources from  the  local  economy  such  as  labor,  materiel,  and  production,  etc.  Civil 
affairs  units  are  trained  specifically  to  deal  with  host  nation  civilians  and  govern- 
ments to  ensure  that  the  civilians  are  taken  care  of  and  that  the  commander  can 
get  whatever  assistance  he  needs  from  the  local  economy.  After  a  conflict  or  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  natural  or  man-made  disaster,  civil  affairs  units  can  help  the  com- 
mander organize  interim  civic  functions  to  assist  the  local  government  in  restoring 
order  and  basic  services  to  the  population.  Any  time  a  military  force  must  confront 
or  concern  itself  with  a  large  number  of  civilians,  civil  affairs  provides  the  means 
to  facilitate  that  interaction  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  military  and  the  civilians.  Al- 
most 95  percent  of  our  civil  affairs  capability  resides  in  the  Reserve  component. 
These  highly  trained  citizen  soldiers  have  a  breadth  of  skills  that  we  cannot  dupli- 
cate in  the  Active  force.  Many  of  these  men  and  women  have  gained  their  expertise 
because  they  work  in  these  capacities  in  civilian  life.  As  with  FID/UW  and  PSYOP, 
civil  affairs  personnel  are  most  effective  when  they  are  language  capable  and  region- 
ally orientea.  All  of  our  civil  affairs  units  are  so  configured. 

To  sum  up,  special  operations  forces  have  unique,  highly  specialized  combat  capa- 
bilities and  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  with  a  foundation  in  language  and  regional 
studies  that  makes  them  suitable  to  train  foreign  groups  and  conduct  effective  psy- 
chological and  civil  affairs  operations  in  support  of  national  security  objectives. 

SOF  LIMITATIONS 

SOF  is  not  a  stand  alone  force  capable  of  handling  all  of  the  challenges  of  the 
post-Cold  War  world.  SOF  is  also  not  a  sixth  service. 

SOF  has  a  role  to  play  in  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW).  Often  our  role  is 
significant  because  of  our  unique  regional  orientation.  But  we  are  not  the  panacea 
for  OOTW.  All  of  the  services  provide  their  unique  skills  and  capabilities  and  all 
make  important  contributions  to  these  operations.  Any  large  operations  in  OOTW 
will  have  to  rely  on  conventional  forces  for  the  bulk  of  the  force,  as  SOF  has  limited 
assets  in  all  of  our  mission  areas.  For  example,  SOF  cannot  provide  security  for 
large  forces  or  numbers  of  civilians.  We  cannot  move  large  amounts  of  supplies  or 
lai^e  numbers  of  people.  Nor  can  we  operate  for  extensive  periods  of  time  in  signifi- 
cant numbers  witnout  logistics  support  from  conventional  forces.  What  we  can  do 
in  OOTW  is  provide  forces  tailored  for  a  specific  mission,  familiar  with  the  region 
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and  its  people,  and  capable  of  complementing  the  conventional  forces  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  missions. 

The  roles  of  SOF  and  conventional  forces  in  Haiti  are  a  good  example  of  this.  I 
will  talk  in  more  detail  about  SOF  in  Haiti  a  little  later,  but  we  could  not  do  our 
job  there  without  the  deterrent  force  of  the  10th  Mountain  Division,  and  now  the 
25th  Infantry  Division,  plus  the  invaluable  services  of  Military  Police  and  other  con- 
ventional forces.  We  are  most  effective  when  integrated  as  part  of  a  true  joint  team. 

We  are  not  a  substitute  for  sizable,  well-equipped  and  well-trained  conventional 
forces  at  any  level  of  conflict.  We  complement  these  forces  with  our  special  skills; 
we  don't  replace  them.  We  can  operate  in  an  economy-of-force  role  to  substitute  for 
conventional  force  presence  in  strategic  areas  where  conventional  forces  have  had 
to  deploy  elsewhere  to  meet  significant  regional  challenges,  but  we  can  do  this  only 
for  a  limited  time  and  only  in  areas  where  the  threat  is  relatively  low.  In  such  a 
situation  we  can  help  host  nations  bolster  their  defenses,  but  we  will  never  replace 
the  ability  of  conventional  forces  to  mass  combat  power  to  deter  a  determined  ag- 
gressor. 

Last,  we  are  not,  do  not  want  to  be,  and  could  not  be,  a  sixth  service.  We  get  tre- 
mendous support  from  the  services  and  could  not  accomplish  our  missions  without 
strong  service  support.  The  services  provide,  among  other  things,  quality  personnel, 
most  common  equipment,  most  base  operating  support,  our  heavy  lift,  requirements, 
much  of  our  logistical  sustainment,  and  the  very  critical  core  service  skills  training. 
This  superb  support  allows  USSOCOM  to  focus  its  efforts  on  SOF-specific  training 
and  equipment,  and  joint  integration. 

We  have  the  luxury  of  drawing  our  people  from  the  large  pool  of  proven  perform- 
ers that  make  up  the  conventional  force.  We  seek  a  small  number  of  people  with 
special  aptitudes  and  capabilities.  Our  rigorous  assessment  and  selection  process 
needs  a  large  pool  of  very  good  people  to  choose  from  in  order  to  find  those  people 
with  the  special  characteristics  we  need.  The  bulk  of  the  attrition  that  occurs  in  our 
assessment  and  selection  process  takes  place  not  because  the  people  we  are  evaluat- 
ing are  poor  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines.  They  are  all  good  people  or  they 
would  not  have  made  it  to  the  selection  and  assessment  process.  What  causes  most 
to  drop  out  is  the  realization  that  they  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  the  highly  special- 
ized, very  demanding  small  group  environment  in  which  we  place  many  of  our  peo- 
ple. Those  that  do  leave  our  programs  return  to  the  conventional  forces  and  resume 
productive  and  very  satisfying  careers.  We  could  not  find  those  unique  individuals 
we  need  without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  services. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  today's  unstable  world,  the  value  of  SOF  in  support  of  conventional  forces  dur- 
ing contingency  operations,  and  in  the  implementation  of  the  peacetime  regional 
plans  of  the  geographic  commanders  in  chief  (ClNCs)  and  the  U.S.  Ambassadors 
and  their  country  teams,  has  continually  increased  since  the  command's  inception. 
Each  geographic  CINC  has  a  regional  plan  to  secure  U.S.  national  interest  and  each 
U.S.  Ambassador  has  a  country  plan  to  do  the  same  thing  in  his  or  her  country. 
SOF  is  an  important  part  of  these  plans  in  most  areas. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  deployments  abroad  is  the  importance  of  these 
deployments  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  our  conventional  forces  have  dramatically 
drawn  down  their  overseas  presence.  Besides  using  our  regional  orientation  to  allow 
our  forces  to  work  closely  with  the  militaries  of  developing  nations,  SOF  serve  as 
first-hand  examples  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.  SOF  also 
demonstrates  both  through  the  training  it  imparts,  and  by  its  own  actions,  the  re- 
spect for  human  rights  that  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  policies  abroad. 

These  deployments  establish  important  contacts  for  all  of  our  forces  that  become 
very  important  when  we  desire  to  include  other  nations  in  coalitions  to  counter  spe- 
cific threats.  Our  people  know  military  leaders  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
that  we  are  likely  to  deploy  forces  to  for  either  contingency  or  humanitarian  assist- 
ance missions,  and  most  of  the  countries  that  we  are  likely  to  attempt  to  include 
in  coalitions  for  these  operations.  These  contacts  prove  invaluable  as  we  establish 
the  links  that  make  coalitions  effective. 

Oft.en  our  SOF  deployments  serve  to  set  the  stage  for  deployments  of  conventional 
forces  at  a  later  date.  SOF  is  often  the  only  force  that  is  politically  acceptable  for 
Initial  contacts  and  training  exchanges  because  we  can  deploy  very  small,  select 
teams  with  a  very  small  footprint.  The  success  of  these  teams  then  serves  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  of  the  U.S.  military  as  a  whole  and  frequently  leads  to  re- 
quests for  more  substantial  exercises.  These  exercises  in  turn  increase  our  influence 
and  prestige  all  over  the  world. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support  for  the  range  of  For- 
eign MilitaiT  Interaction  (FMI)  programs.  These  programs  are  proactive  tools  U.S. 
geographic  CINCs  use  to  shape  the  strategic  landscape  in  support  of  national  secu- 
rity objectives.  Examples  of  key  programs  include:  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS), 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (EMET),  Defense  Attache  System 
(DAS),  Personnel  Exchange  Program  (PEP),  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR) 
Program,  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP),  Humanitarian  Demining,  and  Counterdrug 
Programs.  SOF  participates  across  the  spectrum  of  FMI  activities,  often  giving  the 
geographic  CINC5  a  precise  tool  for  influencing  foreign  militaries.  When  we  support 
the  education  of  foreign  military  officers,  NCOs,  and  soldiers  in  the  United  States, 
we  demonstrate  convincingly  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democracy  and  we  make 
friends  that  have  proven  over  and  over  again  to  be  important  contacts  when  we 
needed  to  work  with  or  in  other  countries.  When  we  send  our  teams  overseas,  fre- 
quently the  first  and  most  important  contact  they  make  is  with  a  foreign  military 
leader  who  has  trained  in  the  United  States  and  who  immediately  feels  a  certain 
kinship  with  our  teams.  The  exposure  of  these  leaders  to  the  U.S.  military  provides 
us  with  great  benefits.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  these  vital  programs.  They 
are  low-cost,  high-payback  programs. 

The  result  of  SOF  utility  overseas  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  steady  increase 
in  SOF  deployments  over  the  past  few  years.  Our  employment  overseas  rose  228 
percent  from  fiscal  year  1991  to  fiscal  year  1994.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  SOF  teams 
were  in  92  countries  around  the  world.  This  increased  to  139  countries  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  Five  months  into  fiscal  year  1995,  we  have  deployed  teams  to  over  100  coun- 
tries. 

Perhaps  the  utility  of  SOF  is  best  illustrated  by  our  employment  in  Haiti.  At  the 

f)eak,  there  were  7,100  Active  and  Reserve  SOF  in  support  of  the  United  States  At- 
antic  Command  (USACOM).  From  the  beginning,  SOF  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  effort  to  restore  democracy  in  Haiti,  providing  capabilities  that 
were  available  nowhere  else  in  the  military.  On  May  24,  1994,  4  months  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  ground  forces  into  Haiti,  SOF's  new  and  extremely  versatile  Pa- 
trol Coastal  (PC)  class  ships  joined  the  fleet  in  enforcing  U.N.  trade  sanctions,  even- 
tually conducting  185  interdictions,  31  boardings,  and  multiple  bi-lateral  Dominican 
Republic  joint  patrols. 

Starting  on  July  5,  1994,  12  weeks  prior  to  the  peaceful  introduction  of  troops. 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  aircraft  were  used  very  effectively 
to  broadcast  daily  4-hour  programs  designed  to  reduce  the  volume  of  refugees  leav- 
ing the  country  and  to  create  increased  support  for  the  return  of  President  Ariatide. 
AFSOC  aircraft  also  delivered  8.4  million  leaflets,  paving  the  way  for  acceptance  of 
U.S.  and  multinational  forces  and  the  return  of  Aristide  and  the  restoration  of  De- 
mocracy in  Haiti. 

USACOM's  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCACOM)  established  a  training 
camp  in  Puerto  Rico  and  coordinated  the  training  and  support  of  over  900  Inter- 
national Police  Monitors  and  1,500  Multinational  Force  soldiers  from  31  participat- 
ing countries. 

The  invasion  plan  included  4,000  SOF  personnel,  operating  from  a  variety  of 
bases,  including  directly  from  the  United  States,  a  forward  staging  base  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  from  an  aircraft  carrier  stationed  off  Haiti.  Once  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  island  was  begun.  Special  Forces  teams,  speaking  French,  Creole, 
and  Spanish,  were  dispatched  throughout  the  island  to  help  create  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  re-introduction  of  civilian  rule.  These  small  teams  have  operated 
in  over  730  towns  and  villages,  helping  the  population  rebuild  local  police,  judiciary, 
and  civil  government  structures  that  will  establish  law  and  order  and  support  the 
creation  of  truly  democratic  rule. 

Special  Forces  Coalition  Support  Teams  supported  national  contingents  from  sev- 
eral nations  participating  as  part  of  the  Multinational  and  International  Police  Mon- 
itor forces. 

PSYOP  and  civil  affairs  personnel  were  instrumental  in  helping  the  Haitians  rees- 
tablish their  civil  infrastructure.  Reserve  component  civil  affairs  personnel  were 
called  to  active  duty  to  provide  key  expertise,  including  executive-level  ministerial 
advisors  and  judicial  mentors,  providing  skills  that  reside  only  in  the  reserve  CA 
units. 

SOF  also  maintained  a  significant  quick-reaction  force  and  show-of-force  capabil- 
ity with  gfround  deployed  Rangers,  Army  and  Air  Force  special  operations  aircraft, 
and  a  command  and  control  headquarters. 

As  of  February  17,  there  were  still  968  SOF  working  in  the  Haitian  countryside. 
We  expect  these  forces  will  be  among  the  last  forces  to  leave,  as  they  are  providing 
what  tne  United  Nations  believes  some  of  our  most  useful  military  assets  in  Haiti. 
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While  Haiti  was  the  most  visible  of  our  deployments,  there  were  many  others  of 
note.  I  would  highlight  the  following  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  our  com- 
mitments. 

a.  When  the  President  ordered  action  to  assist  the  refugees  from  Rwanda  flowing 
into  Zaire,  one  of  the  first  forces  committed  was  a  20-man  Special  Forces  detach- 
ment training  in  Uganda.  The  detachment  immediately  moved  to  Entebbe,  and 
eventually  to  Goma  and  Kigali,  where  it  assisted  in  the  aerial  delivery  of  supplies 
to  the  refugees.  The  first  supplies  were  dropped  by  AFSOC  MC-130  aircraft.  These 
aircraft  eventually  delivered  34,000  pounds  of  supplies.  Just  recently,  in  January  of 
this  year.  United  States  European  Commana  has  completed  assessment  for 
demining  assistance  in  Rwanaa.  This  team  included  three  personnel  from 
USSOCOM,  a  civil  affairs  specialist,  a  PSYOP  specialist,  and  one  Special  Forces 
trainer. 

b.  Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1995,  SOF  has  deployed  over  50  times  to  the 
countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  The  purpose  of 
these  deployments  is  to  begin  face-to-face  contact  at  the  military  level  to  foster  bet- 
ter relationships  with  the  newly  independent  states  and,  where  needed,  provide 
ideas  and  advice  to  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  facing  these  countries  as 
they  transition  into  democratic,  market  economy  states. 

c.  AFSOC  AC-130  gunships  have  been  highly  sought-after  assets.  During  the  past 
year,  they  have  been  used  to  support  operations  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti. 
Their  surgical  firepower,  superb  sensor  suite,  and  ability  to  refuel  in  flight  for  ex- 
tended station  time,  make  them  ideal  for  OOTW  support. 

d.  AFSOC  aircraft  and  special  tactics  teams.  Army  Special  Forces,  and  Navy 
SEALs  have  been  continually  engaged  in  providing  theater  combat  search  and  res- 
cue for  Operation  Deny  Flight  over  Bosnia  and  for  Operation  IVovide  Comfort  II  in 
Northern  Iraq. 

e.  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  in  CENTCOM,  PACOM,  and 
SOUTHCOM  have  been  designated  as  the  executive  agent  for  demining  programs 
in  their  respective  theaters.  Unexploded  mines  in  former  war  zones  is  a  big  problem. 
There  are  over  100  million  mines  in  the  ground,  killing  and  maiminginnocent  civil- 
ians and  inhibiting  economic  development  and  refugee  repatriation.  The  program  is 
underway  in  Cambodia,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Nainibia  and  Mo- 
zambique. An  assessment  of  U.S.  assistance  (funds  not  troops)  will  soon  be  con- 
ducted in  Angola. 

I  would  like  to  touch  now  on  some  key  issues. 

READINESS 

The  first  of  these  is  readiness.  The  areas  of  concern  are  those  of  OPTEMPO  and 
PERSTEMPO.  Some  have  posited  that  some  of  our  units  are  deployed  far  more  fre- 
quently than  we  believe  is  prudent  for  the  long-term  health  of  the  organization. 
Currently  this  is  probably  true  of  only  two  of  our  organizations — our  Active  compo- 
nent civil  affairs  oattalion  and  our  AC-130  gunships.  The  AC-130  problem  will  be 
alleviated  as  we  field  the  13  new  AC-130U  gunships.  We  had  originally  planned  to 
take  the  currently  active  AC-130H  gunships  and  send  them  to  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve to  replace  the  Vietnam-vintage  AC-130As  flown  by  the  919th  Special  Oper- 
ations Wing.  With  the  increasing  demand  for  gunships  to  support  numerous  OOTW 
operations  around  the  world,  AFSOC  has  made  the  decision  to  keep  the  AC-130H 
model  in  the  Active  force.  These  8  gunships,  when  combined  with  tne  13  new  AC- 
130Us  will  provide  a  healthy  gunship  force  that  should  be  able  to  meet  geographic 
CINC  reauirements  while  still  providing  a  reasonable  level  of  OPTEMPO  for  the 
crews  and  sufficient  time  to  conduct  training  for  crews  and  maintenance  on  the  air- 
craft. 

The  solution  for  the  civil  affairs  unit  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Haiti.  Ac- 
cess to  our  superb  Reserve  component  Civil  Affairs  units  will  reduce  Active  compo- 
nent OPTEMPO  to  a  reasonable  level.  Because  the  reserve  civil  affairs  units  have 
needed  capabilities  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  Active  force,  access  to  these  reserve 
forces  becomes  even  more  critical.  Programming  additional  Active  forces  is  not  the 
key,  in  my  estimation,  because  there  is  no  way  our  young  Active  component  officers 
and  NCOs  can  replicate  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  long-serving  reservists. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

The  other  key  issue  we  face  is  that  of  maintaining  a  reasonable  quality  of  life  for 
our  people  and  their  families.  We  believe  that  our  forces  are  not  motivated  by 
money;  they  are  motivated  by  patriotism,  camaraderie,  unit  pride,  and  love  of  their 
work.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  impact  of  quality  of  life  issues  on  the  force.  Qual- 
ity of  life  issues  directly  impact  on  the  families  oi  our  operators.  Even  if  the  job  is 
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challenging  and  rewarding,  if  they  go  home  to  a  family  that  does  not  feel  the  mili- 
tary has  taken  adequate  care  of  their  needs,  then  the  service  member  is  likely  to 
consider  leaving  the  military. 

Consistently,  the  most  important  quality  of  life  concerns  of  our  personnel,  as  re- 
flected in  surveys  conducted  within  the  command,  are: 

a.  Adequate  pay  and  allowances. 

b.  Adequate  access  to  medical  care  and  erosion  of  medical  benefits  for  active  duty, 
reserve  and  retirees. 

c.  The  perceived  erosion  of  retirement  benefits. 

Other  quality  of  life  concerns  that  have  frequently  come  up  are  access  to  adequate 
family  services,  MWR  benefits,  youth  services,  commissaries  and  base  exchanges, 
and  affordable  enlisted  housing.  Other  concerns  are  a  safe  and  secure  environment, 
tax  benefits,  and  adequate  enlisted  billets. 

For  those  operators  who  live  in  the  billets,  having  a  reasonably  comfortable  place 
to  live  is  a  top  priority  and  is  seen  as  a  direct  reflection  of  the  worth  that  the  serv- 
ices and  USSOCOM  place  on  the  individual.  Our  top  priority  quality  of  life  issue 
right  now  is  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  for  new,  improved  billets  for  some  of 
our  operators  who  currently  live  in  substandard  housing. 

All  of  our  MILCON  is  directly  related  to  readiness  issues.  We  derive  most  or  all 
of  our  base  support  and  base  support  facilities  from  service  programs,  so  our 
MILCON  is  directly  related  to  readiness — the  replacement  of  aging  facilities,  either 
for  living  quarters  or  for  operational  requirements  such  as  docks  for  our  new  boats 
and  ships.  It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a  level  of  funding  that  will  allow  us 
to  meet  our  increasing  deployment  requirements,  while  still  protecting  our  commit- 
ment to  our  service  members  through  quality  of  life  enhancements  and  maintaining 
those  benefits  currently  provided  to  our  people. 

All  the  time  that  we  have  been  improving  our  current  force,  we  have  been  looking 
toward  the  future.  Morale  and  retention  have  remained  high  despite  high 
OPTEMPO.  We  believe  this  is  because  the  troops  are  doing  significant  missions 
which  make  a  difference  and  they  are  proud  of  their  contribution. 

FUTURE 

Some  of  the  trends  we  see  having  a  major  impact  on  USSOCOM  are: 

The  growing  importance  of  language  and  regional  and  cultural  orientation.  This 
will  require  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  these  skills  than  in  the  past. 

The  growing  importance  of  Information  Warfare.  We  have  been  doing  PSYOP  for 
a  long  time,  but  PSYOP  is  only  a  component  of  information  warfare.  We  must  look 
beyond  simple  PSYOP  to  the  more  complex  C'*I  warfare  and  look  at  how  to  inte- 
grate all  of  this  into  the  services',  geographic  CINCs',  and  Joint  Staffs  efforts  in  in- 
formation warfare. 

The  emerging  area  of  counterproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This 
is  a  complex  mission  in  which  USSOCOM  has,  in  the  past,  played  a  significant  role 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  complexity  of  national 
counterproliferation  efforts  requires  continuous  detailed  planning  and  coordination 
from  the  NSC  through  the  interagency  and  OSD  levels  to  the  geographic  CENCs 
charged  with  executing  the  Counterproliferation  (CP)  mission. 

Through  all  of  this,  we  have  derived  the  fundamental  principles  that  will  guide 
our  development  in  the  future: 

Requirement  for  high-quality  jxjople — this  is  the  heart  of  our  force.  Without  our 
superb  people,  the  best  equipment  in  the  world  would  be  useless. 

Intense  training  to  develop  and  maintain  capability  to  fight  wars  and  accomplish 
OOTW  tasks.  This  is  the  heart  of  readiness.  We  cannot  afford  to  compromise  train- 
ing. 

Taking  advantage  of  high  technology  to  maintain  advantage.  We  often  operate  in 
small  teams  far  from  conventional  support.  Technology,  applied  intelligently,  can 
help  offset  our  numbers  and  increase  the  impact  of  small  numbers  of  people  de- 
ployed to  crisis  situations,  or  deployed  to  help  prevent  crises  from  developing. 

Forward-looking  doctrine  development.  Good  doctrine  will  tie  together  our  great 
people,  our  superb  equipment,  and  our  diverse  missions  so  that  we  get  the  most  ef- 
fective force  for  our  money. 

Versatile  force  structure  required  to  meet  training  and  operational  requirements. 
Since  we  do  not  know  what  future  challenges  we  will  face,  we  must  create  a  flexible 
force  that  can  adapt  rapidly  to  any  changing  threat.  This  is  as  much  a  problem  of 
mindset  as  it  is  of  unit  organization  and  equipment.  Our  education  system  is  de- 
signed to  inculcate  the  necessary  frame  of  mind  into  our  SOF  leadership. 
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Our  versatility  and  readiness  are  based  on  simplicity,  mobility,  rapid  response, 
flexibility,  and  surprise.  We  seek  to  nurture  tnese  attitudes  and  capabilities 
throughout  SOF. 

But  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  critical  importance  ofpeople.  This  example 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  Uganda  last  year  during  the  efforts  to  assist  the  ref- 
ugees from  Rwanda,  an  Army  Special  Forces  captain  was  tasked  to  introduce  Amer- 
ican aid  representatives  to  the  President  of  Uganda.  The  captain  started  off  the  con- 
versation, introducing  himself  and  greeting  the  President  in  the  President's  own 
language.  This  impressed  the  President  greatly  and  smoothed  the  introduction  of 
much  more  difficult  topics  and  discussions.  The  captain's  training  and  previous  de- 

filoyments  had  allowed  him  to  learn  enough  of  the  local  dialect  to  make  the  telling 
irst  impression. 

This  incident  highlights  the  importance  of  language-trained,  regionally  oriented 
forces  who  spend  time  down-range  in  many  different  countries.  The  captain  had  no 
specific  training  in  the  languages  involved  or  on  how  to  deal  with  these  specific  situ- 
ations, but  he  had  been  through  a  lot  of  training  and  had  experience  with  a  variety 
of  unconventional  problems  and  developed  the  ability  to  think  "outside  the  box." 
When  confronted  with  yet  another  unconventional  problem,  he  was  ready.  This  is 
an  example  of  what  the  right  people  in  the  right  place  can  do. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  key  points. 

One,  we  nave  unique  capabilities.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  them  because  of 
the  foresight  of  Congress  in  creating  this  command  and  providing  it  with  the  tools 
to  get  the  job  done.  And  second,  we  must  protect  our  people,  provide  for  their  profes- 
sional development,  and  give  them  the  tools  they  need  for  the  job.  If  we  do  that, 
our  Nation's  leaders  will  have  access  to  a  flexible,  resilient  force  equal  to  the  task. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today.  I  look  forward  to  answer- 
ing your  questions. 

Senator  LOTT.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Chiles. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  HENRY  G.  CHILES,  JR.,  USN, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  STRATEGIC  COMMAND 

Admiral  Chiles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to  testify  before  you;  and  also  to 
share  this  table  with  General  Ashy,  General  Downing,  and  General 
Rutherford.  We  have  a  lot  in  common.  We  work  well  together,  so 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  be  here  together. 

Thank  you  for  accepting  my  statement  for  the  record.  I  have  a 
few  points  that  I  would  like  to  make.  Our  challenge,  as  part  of  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Command,  is  to  maintain 
a  safe  and  secure,  effective  and  very  reliable,  credible  force — strate- 
gic nuclear  force — to  deter  the  use  of  force  against  our  country.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  the  problem  of  managing  a  stable 
drawdown,  relative  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  up  to  that  challenge.  In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  resources  devoted  to  strategic  offensive  systems 
by  some  75  percent;  and  that  is  because  we  have  recognized  the 
post-Cold  War  realities.  Those  substantial  savings  are  possible 
without  increased  risk  to  our  country,  simply  because  of  an  im- 
proved relationship  with  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Russia  is  making  progress  in  moving  toward  START  I  force  lev- 
els, and  we  see  that  Kazakhstan,  the  Ukraine  and  Belarus  are 
moving  to  remove  nuclear  weapons  from  their  territories,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  Strategic  Command  has  taken  an  active  role  in  developing 
our  relationship  with  Russia.  We  de-targeted  our  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  last  May,  as  you  remember.  I  have  visited  Russia.  I  never 
thought  I  would  own  a  launch  button  from  a  Russian  SS-17  missile 
control  panel,  so  that  is  one  indication  of  the  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place. 
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I  urge  ratification  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  I  think  it  is  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor,  as  we  manage  this  drawdown.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
mention  that  I  believe  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  signed 
some  23  years  ago,  is  a  building  block  for  START  I  and  START  II; 
and  we  should  remember  that. 

There  is  still  a  sizable  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Russia. 
Other  states  are  working  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  that. 

The  future,  I  believe,  is  uncertain.  Nuclear  weapons  in  our  arse- 
nal will  now  take  about  3.5  percent  of  the  resources  devoted  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  insurance 
policy  for  our  country  in  today's  world. 

We  look  at  these  weapons  still  as  being  a  very  blunt  instrument 
of  last  resort,  and  none  of  us  advocate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
if  there  is  any  other  way  to  solve  a  military  problem  for  our  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  having  these  weapons  is 
an  important  instrument  of  national  power.  They  contribute  to  sta- 
bility; and  they  are  an  indispensable  element  of  the  faith  that  we 
keep  with  our  allies,  both  in  NATO  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  in  my  mind,  reaffirmed  the  wisdom 
of  a  triad  of  forces:  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles;  the  bomber 
force  that  is  not  currently  on  alert;  and  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. They  are  all  important,  and  remain  important  at  START 
II  force  levels. 

Our  command  and  control  is  in  good  shape.  We  are  making  cost- 
effective  upgrades.  We  have  made  some  recommendations  for  in- 
vestment in  reconnaissance  forces,  so  that  they  are  strategically  ca- 
pable and  support  our  intelligence  and  in  our  planning  upgrades 
for  the  future. 

I  believe  our  readiness  is  important.  We  have  emphasized  that, 
and  our  forces  today  are  very  capable.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
some  long-term  concerns:  we  are  not  advocating  any  new  designs 
of  nuclear  warheads  or  nuclear  missiles,  but  we  must  maintain  the 
ones  that  we  have  in  our  stockpile.  We  need  to  keep  the  skills 
available  in  industry,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sustain  our  nuclear 
forces. 

Our  Nation's  stockpile  needs  to  remain  safe.  In  a  zero  nuclear 
testing  world,  that  means  that  we  have  to  be  able  to  examine  very 
closely  the  components  that  will  be  in  service  for  many  years.  And 
so,  we  are  working  with  the  Department  of  Energy  to  be  able  to 
sustain  our  stockpile  over  a  long  period  of  time,  without  nuclear 
testing.  That  is  quite  a  challenge,  since  these  weapons  were  not  de- 
signed to  exist  in  a  zero  nuclear  testing  environment. 

Finallv,  a  subject  that  this  committee  well  recognizes  and  has 
provided  invaluable  support  for,  and  that  is  the  support  for  our 
people.  They  have  gone  through  a  very  difficult  draw  down,  all  of 
our  forces.  They  have  done  so  very  courageously  because  they 
thought  our  government  would  keep  good  faith  with  the  young  men 
and  women  of  our  military  services. 

And  so,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  think  they  continue  to  make 
substantial  sacrifices,  both  in  going  to  sea  and  standing  watch  with 
our  missiles  for  long  periods  of  time  in  remote  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Professionally,  they  are  astute  and  up  to  the  task.  They  un- 
derstand the  responsibilities  of  handling  and  safeguarding  nuclear 
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weapons.  In  my  judgment,  they  are  a  national  treasure,  and  they 
deserve  the  best  that  we  can  provide  for  them.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  real  strategic  deterrent  force  of  this  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Chiles  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Adm.  Henry  G.  Chiles,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  Commander  in 
Chief,  United  States  Strategic  Command 

Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and 
to  testify  on  the  posture  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Command  (USSTRATCOM). 

USSTTIATCOM  is  2V2  years  old,  the  first  new  unified  command  of  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  Our  mission  reflects  continuity  with  the  past:  to  deter  major  military  at- 
tack against  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and,  if  attacked,  to  employ  forces.  The 
context  in  which  we  carry  out  that  mission,  however,  is  decidedly  different.  The  Cold 
War  is  over.  The  strategic  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  replaced  by  a  fundamentally  new  relationship  with  a  different  set 
of  countries  based  on  cooperative  threat  reduction  and  mutual  downsizing  of  strate- 
gic forces.  We  have  made  progress  in  that  regard. 

managing  a  stable  strategic  relationship 

USSTRATCOM's  current  challenge  is  to  provide  a  flexible,  credible,  safe,  secure 
and  effective  deterrent  while  managing  a  stable  drawdown  of  nuclear  forces  in  con- 
cert with  Russia  and  other  START  Treaty  partners  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Force  Restructuring 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  total  obligation  al  authority  dedicated  to  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  has  decreased  by  some  75  percent,  so  that  it  now  constitutes  less  than 
3.5  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget.  Since  1985,  the  number  of  people  in  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  has  declined  approximately  50  percent;  the  number  of  stra- 
tegic bases  has  dropped  60  percent;  and  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
platforms  (bombers,  ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile silos)  has  been  reduced  about  44  percent.  Many  strategic  force  programs  have 
been  terminated,  curtailed  or  outright  canceled,  resulting,  by  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  estimates,  in  a  cost-avoidance  savings  of  approximately  $100  billion 
over  the  estimated  full  life  cycle  costs  of  those  programs. 

In  addition,  our  strategic  force  posture  has  changed  significantly.  The  operating 
tempo  of  our  Trident  ballistic  missile  submarines  is  down,  and  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers have  not  been  on  alert  since  1993.  Since  last  May,  and  for  the  first  time  in  35 
years,  the  United  States  and  Russia  have  not  had  nuclear  missiles  targeted  at  each 
other.  Our  forces  can  be  rapidly  retargeted,  and  we  assume  Russia's  can  be  as  well. 
Nonetheless,  detargeting  is  an  important  symbol  of  how  the  strategic  relationship 
has  changed  between  our  countries. 

Relations  with  Russia 

These  substantial  savings  have  been  possible  without  increasing  the  security  risk 
to  the  United  States,  precisely  because  of  our  improved  strategic  relationship  with 
the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Maintaining  a  stable  strategic  relationship 
with  those  states,  especially  Russia,  is  an  essential  element  in  reducing  the  threat 
that  their  forces  could  pose  to  this  Nation. 

There  have  been  important  successes  in  the  United  States*  eflbrts  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  former  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  arsenal  and  to  encourage  denuclearization 
in  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine.  The  Nunn-Lugar  Cooperative  Threat  Reduc- 
tion program,  for  example,  has  facilitated  in  tangible  ways  tne  safe  dismantlement 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  efforts  to  ensure  control  of  fissile  material.  Kazakhstan  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  move  nearly  600  kilograms  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
to  the  United  States.  Decisions  by  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and,  most  recently, 
Ukraine  to  accede  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  as  non-nuclear  weapons 
states  enabled  the  START  I  Treaty  to  enter  into  force  this  past  December. 

USSTRATCOM  has  been  an  active  participant  in  eflbrts  to  establish  greater  rap- 
port between  American  and  Russian  military  personnel.  We  have  visited  each  oth- 
er's conunand  centers,  launch  silos,  and  training  facilities,  and  we  have  met  the  in- 
dividuals who  run  them.  Through  these  eflbrts,  we  have  dispelled  myths  and  appre- 
ciate better  each  others'  capabilities,  problems,  and  concerns.  We  have  discussed  ef- 
forts to  ensure  safeguarding  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  sent  a  clear  message,  not 
only  of  America's  determination  to  remain  strong,  but  also  of  our  commitment  to 
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broaden  the  base  for  future  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  a  stable  strategic  relation- 
ship. 

Over  a  year  ago,  General  Colonel  Sergeyev,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Russian 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces  (SRF),  visited  USSTRATCOM  Headquarters  and  toured 
some  of  our  land-based  missile  complexes.  Last  August,  I  was  his  guest  for  a  week 
in  Russia,  and  my  deputy,  Lt.  Gen.  Dirk  Jameson,  visited  Russia  last  month  to  brief 
General  Sergeyev  on  the  results  of  the  United  States'  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 

Both  we  and  our  Russian  counterparts  have  also  encouraged  visits  by  middle- 
grade  officers,  tomorrow's  military  leaders  who  deal  with  practical  problems  today. 
This  past  October,  we  hosted  10  Russian  SRF  officers  who  toured  USSTRATCOM 
Headquarters  in  Omaha,  Nebraska;  training  activities  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  Califor- 
nia; Minuteman  H  dismantlement  activities  at  Whiteman  AFB,  Missouri;  and  Min- 
uteman  HI  operations  and  maintenance  facilities  at  Malmstrom  AFB,  Montana.  We 
expect  similar  exchanges  in  1995,  including  observation  of  more  training  activities 
in  the  United  States,  a  reciprocal  visit  by  American  missileers  to  Russian  facilities, 
and  participation  in  technical  discussions  focusing  on  operations,  maintenance,  and 
weapons  security  and  safety. 

Arms  Control 

The  START  I  Treaty  entered  into  force  on  December  5,  1994.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  already  well  on  their  way  to  reducing  forces  to  the  START 
I  limits  of  6,000  accountable  weapons.  Russia  has  already  destroyed  close  to  400 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  silos  as  well  as  older  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines (SSBNs)  and  bombers.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  retired  from  stra- 
tegic service  all  Poseidon  SSBNs,  all  Minuteman  II  ICBMs,  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  strategic  bomber  force.  In  terms  of  usable  weapons,  or  weapons  remaining 
in  strategic  service,  the  United  States  is  today  virtually  at  START  I  limits,  although 
we  still  have  considerable  work  to  do  between  now  and  2001  to  eliminate  retired 
strategic  launchers  in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 

If  ratified  and  implemented,  the  START  II  Treaty  will  contribute  even  more  to 
the  stability  of  our  strategic  nuclear  relationship  with  Russia  and,  hence,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  STAIiT  II  Treaty  limits  the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  3,000-3,500  strategic  nuclear  warheads  each.  Equally  important,  START  II  re- 
quires the  total  elimination  of  heavy,  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
with  multiple,  independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs).  Land-based 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  on  both  sides  have  long  been  considered  destabilizing.  In 
a  crisis,  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers  would  be  highly  valuable  targets,  ofiering  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  strike  first.  Elimination  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  on  both  sides  would 
contribute  substantially  to  the  stability  of  our  strategic  relationship  with  Russia. 
Hence,  I  urge  ratification  and  implementation  of  STAl^T  II  in  the  near  future. 

The  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  has  long  served  as  an  important 
foundation,  both  for  the  United  States  and  Russia,  for  arms  control  agreements  to 
limit  and  reduce  substantially  our  respective  strategic  offensive  forces.  Any  ballistic 
missile  defenses  should  be  developed  in  ways  consistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  so 
that  we  do  not  undermine  the  achievements  in  strategic  nuclear  arms  control  or  the 
fundamental  stability  of  the  strategic  relationship. 

The  Continuing  Role  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Despite  progress  in  reducing  nuclear  weapons,  we  remain  keenly  aware  of  the 
continued  existence  of  a  sizable,  sophisticated,  and  capable  nuclear  arsenal,  both 
strategic  and  non -strategic,  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  future 
is  uncertain.  The  paths  of  reform  are  not  preordained. 

In  addition,  other  countries  continue  efTorts  to  acquire  or  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  well  as  the  means  to  deliver 
them.  The  United  States,  our  forces  deployed  overseas,  and  our  allies  could  still  be 
subject  to  attack  using  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Hence,  as  the  United  States  draws  down  forces  to  comply  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments, we  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  new  threats  and  hedge  against  the  possi- 
bility that  our  forces  might  need  to  be  reconstituted. 

America's  nuclear  weapons  remain  blunt  weapons  of  last  resort.  In  important  but 
intangible  ways,  they  underwrite  national  infiuence  and  contribute  to  global  and  re- 
gional stability.  They  embody  an  extended  deterrent  guarantee  to  our  allies,  includ- 
ing those  who  might  otherwise  conclude  that  they  need  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
to  protect  themselves.  They  deter  aggression  by  posing  unacceptable  and  incalcula- 
ble risks  to  potential  aggressors.  To  these  ends,  our  nuclear  weapons  must  remain 
ready,  safe,  and  under  strict  control. 
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STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCE  POSTURE 

Last  year's  Nuclear  Posture  Review  (NPR)  reaffirmed  not  only  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  providing  an  effective  deterrent  for  our  Nation,  but  also  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  strategic  Triad  of  land-based  ICBMs,  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs),  and  strategic  bombers.  Each  leg  of  that  Triad  contributes  unique 
characteristics  to  our  overall  force  structure,  producing  a  flexible,  credible,  safe,  se- 
cure and  effective  deterrent. 

The  NPR  specified  the  STAI^T  Il-compliant  strategic  nuclear  force  structure  for 
2003.  That  force  would  consist  of  14  Trident  II  ballistic  missile  submarines,  each 
equipped  with  the  D-5  missile;  450/500  Minuteman  III  ICBMs,  each  armed  with  a 
single  warhead  instead  of  the  current  three  warheads;  20  B-2  bombers;  and  66  B— 
52H  bombers.  This  is  an  adequate  but  minimum  force  structure  under  START  II 
limits,  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  respond  to  future  challenges.  If  START  II  is  not 
ratified,  however,  the  results  of  the  NPR  will  have  to  be  carefully  reexamined. 

The  NPR  outcome  also  reflected  the  need  to  preserve  a  reconstitution  capability 
as  a  hedge  against  unwelcome  political  or  strategic  developments.  We  cannot  afTord 
to  degrade  the  survivability,  responsiveness  and  flexibility  necessary  for  a  stable 
and  credible  deterrent.  When  STAI^T  II  is  ratified,  we  will  need  to  move  toward  the 
NPR-approved  force  structure  in  a  prudent  way.  To  avoid  instability,  we  must  take 
into  account  Russia's  progress  in  drawing  down  forces  and  ensure  that  our  steps  are 
reciprocal.  We  have  neither  new  missiles  nor  nuclear  warheads  in  development. 
Thus,  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  taking  irreversible  steps  to  eliminate  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  platforms. 

Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs) 

Our  cost-effective,  reliable  ICBM  force  maintains  a  constant  alert  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 98  percent.  Under  STAIiT  II,  the  United  States  will  retire  its  50  Peace- 
keeper ICBMs  and  convert  the  Minuteman  Ills  from  three  warheads  per  missile  to 
single  warhead  ICBMs.  The  NPR  considered  a  variety  of  ICBM  force  options  and 
recognized  that  the  capabilities,  dispersion  and  numlier  of  single  warhead  ICBMs 
significantly  enhance  stability  in  a  crisis.  Because  START  II  limits  the  number  of 
SLBM  warheads  (1,750),  any  decrease  in  the  Minuteman  III  force  would  shift  a  cor- 
responding burden  to  the  bomber  force,  potentially  degrading  the  operational  flexi- 
bility of  a  leg  of  the  Triad  which  may  be  subject  to  competing  demands  to  support 
conventional  warfighting  needs. 

Transition  to  a  STAIiT  Il-compliant  ICBM  force  will  require  careful  planning.  De- 
activation of  the  Peacekeeper,  for  example,  should  be  keyed  to  corresponding  Rus- 
sian actions  to  deactivate  their  remaining  SS-18s  after  compliance  with  START  I. 
The  Minuteman  III  force  requires  several  actions  to  sustain  the  life  of  that  system, 
including  modernizing  the  guidance  system,  replacing  the  propulsion  system,  and 
ensuring  the  highest  safety  standards  on  the  warhead,  as  called  for  by  the  NPR. 

Submarine- Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBMs) 

Our  ballistic  missile  submarines  provide  the  most  survivable  leg  of  the  strategic 
Triad.  Eight  Trident  I  submarines,  equipped  with  the  C^  missile,  are  based  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  Atlantic,  six  Trident  II  submarines,  equipped  with  the  D-5 
missile,  are  currently  operational;  another  is  in  the  certification  process;  and  three 
more  are  under  construction,  to  be  deployed  over  the  next  3  years.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  NPR,  four  of  the  Trident  I  submarines  will  be  backfit  with  the  D-5  mis- 
sile. The  D-5  is  significantly  more  capable,  newer,  and  ultimately  more  reliable 
than  the  C'*,  which  has  been  in  service  for  some  15  years.  The  other  four  sub- 
marines would  be  eliminated  or  converted  under  START  rules.  With  continued  two- 
ocean  and  two-crew  operations,  we  can  keep  a  sufficient  portion  of  our  SSBN  force 
at  sea  and  on  alert. 

This  capable  and  flexible  force  will  remain  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's  deterrent 
for  years  to  come.  As  we  transition  to  fewer  submarines  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  START  II  and  the  NPR,  we  will  have  to  manage  carefully  how  we  time  the 
backfit  of  the  older  Tridents  and  incorporate  the  new  boats  into  the  fleet. 

Strategic  Bombers 

Strategic  bombers  provide  important  capabilities  and  added  flexibility  to  the 
Triad.  The  NI^R's  recommendation  of  a  Total  AircraR  Inventory  (TAI)  of  20  B-2s 
and  66  B-52Hs  is  adequate  within  a  START  II  framework,  provided  that  force  is 
maintained  with  a  minimum  Primary  Aircraft  Available  (PAA)  of  16  B-2s  and  56 
B--52Hs.  The  B-52H  is  the  only  bomber  with  a  long-range,  stand-off  nuclear  cruise 
missile  capability,  and  we  need  to  retain  a  full  complement  of  cruise  missiles.  Until 
START  II  goes  into  effect,  the  current  mix  of  B-52Hs  and  B-lBs  fulfills  near-term 
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strategic  requirements.  The  planned  conversion  of  the  B-IB  to  an  all-conventional 
role  will  depend  on  integration  of  the  B-2  into  our  war  plans. 

Strategic  bombers  are  valuable  dual-capable  assets,  and  they  are  in  high  demand, 
not  just  for  their  contributions  to  the  nuclear  force,  but  increasingly  for  their  unique 
capabilities  in  support  of  conventional  operations.  No  bombers  are  "earmarked"  for 
purely  nuclear  operations.  We  are  confident  that,  if  bombers  are  needed  to  augment 
the  nuclear  deterrent  posture  of  the  United  States,  they  will  be  made  available  in 
a  timely  fashion.  We  need  to  ensure,  however,  that  flying  and  support  crews  remain 
combat-capable  in  all  aspects  of  their  nuclear  missions.  In  addition,  as  we  plan  for 
military  contingencies,  we  need  to  provide  for  sufficient  tankers  and  airlift  to  sup- 
port generation  and  execution  of  bombers  for  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

Command,  Control,  Communicating,  Computers  and  Intelligence 

Command,  control,  communications,  computers  and  intelligence  (C'*I)  are  increas- 
ingly important  to  ensure  high  levels  of  readiness  of  smaller  and  more  flexible 
forces.  National  leaders  must  always  be  assured  of  survivable  connectivity  to  strate- 
gic forces  throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict  to  ensure  positive  control  at  all  times. 
The  command  and  control  of  our  strategic  forces  is  in  good  shape.  Cost-effective  im- 
provements are  underway  that  will  upgrade  our  capabilities. 

USSTRATCOM  is  working  closely  within  the  Defense  Department  C'*!  commu- 
nity to  ensure  that  programs  serve  not  just  the  requirements  of  a  single  command, 
but  those  of  the  entire  Armed  Forces.  The  Defense  Support  Program  (DSP),  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Nation's  primary  space-based  missile  warning  system.  As  we  transi- 
tion to  the  Space-Based  Infrared  System  (SBIRs),  we  need  to  ensure  an  effective 
ballistic  missile  detection  and  warning  capability  that  is  sufliciently  hardened 
against  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Similarly,  MILSTAR  (Military  Strategic  and  Tactical  Relay  Satellite)  provides  sur- 
vivable, two-way,  Extremely  High  Frequency  (EHF)  communications,  not  just  in 
support  of  strategic  force  connectivity,  but  to  provide  warning,  conferencing,  and 
warfighting  communications  to  military  forces  worldwide.  The  first  MILSTAR  sat- 
ellite was  launched  this  past  year  and  has  nearly  completed  testing.  Current  plans 
for  deployment  of  a  total  of  six  MILSTAR  satellites  will  provide  24-hour  global  cov- 
erage. As  portable  MILSTAR  terminals  (EHF-P)  become  available  in  the  1997-1998 
time  frame,  we  will  be  able  to  phase  out  the  Ground  Wave  Emergency  Network 
(GWEN),  which  today  is  the  only  survivable  link  to  ensure  launch  of  ground-alert 
aircraft. 

We  continue  to  devise  economical  ways  to  improve  the  command,  control,  and 
communications  infrastructure  for  our  nuclear  Triad.  We  have  begun  the  process  of 
consolidating  the  Air  Force  EC-135  and  the  Navy  E-6  aircraft  fleets  onto  one  joint 
platform,  the  E-6.  This  will  save  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  while  improving  strate- 
gic force  connectivity.  Modernization  of  the  Fixed  Submarine  Broadcast  System 
(FSBS)  will  allow  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  ground  stations  required  to  support 
submarine  communications.  Both  strategic  and  attack  submarine  commanders  are 
making  excellent  operational  use  of  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF)  capabilities, 
and  we  continue  to  support  the  funding  of  both  ELF  sites. 

Strategic  Reconnaissance 

Manned,  airborne-assets  such  as  the  RC-135  and  U-2  aircraft  play  an  important 
role  in  strategic  reconnaissance.  USSTRATCOM  looks  to  these  assets  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain wartime  requirements,  and  these  assets  serve  the  entire  Armed  Forces  on  a 
daily  basis.  Both  platforms  and  sensors  need  to  be  maintained  and  upgraded  for 
continued  eflectiveness. 

Strategic  Intelligence 

After  3  years  of  significant  drawdown  and  consolidation,  we  look  forward  to  a  de- 
gree of  stability  in  our  intelligence  resources.  The  Joint  Intelligence  Center  (JIC) 
concept  is  working.  Together  with  key  support  from  national  intelligence  agencies, 
the  JICs  are  well-positioned  to  tailor  their  intelligence  products  to  the  needs  of  their 
respective  Unified  Commands.  In  the  case  of  USSTRATCOM  in  particular,  the  col- 
location of  state-of-the-art  intelligence  production,  targeting,  and  deliberate  plan- 
ning functions  enriches  the  quality  of  both  the  intelligence  and  planning  products. 

Within  that  intelligence  infrastructure,  we  are  transitioning  the  Intelligence  Data 
Handling  System  (IDHS)  from  a  large,  costly  mainframe  computer  to  a  more  open 
architecture,  with  client-server  systems.  This  will  further  enhance  the  flexibility  and 
usability  of  the  intelligence  product  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  decisionmaker,  of)er- 
ator,  and  planner  at  lower  cost. 
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Strategic  Planning 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  complicated,  rather  than  simplified,  war  planning. 
Threats  are  not  as  focused  as  during  the  Cold  War,  increasing  the  number  of  contin- 
gencies which  must  be  addressed.  Moreover,  the  force  structure  available  for  em- 
ployment has  decreased  substantially,  and  the  requirements  for  force  optimization 
nave  tightened  commensurately.  As  theater  resources  have  diminished, 
USSTRATCOM  has  also  been  tasked  to  support  theater  CINCs  in  nuclear  planning. 

The  planning  process  must  therefore  be  capable  of  generating  multiple  options, 
adapting  options  to  unforeseen  circumstances  in  a  relatively  short  time  period,  and 
communicating  those  options  effectively  to  National  Command  Authorities  and  to 
forces  in  the  field.  We  are  energetically  pursuing  improvements  to  our  Strategic  War 
Planning  System  (SWPS)  to  provide  a  timely  and  adaptable  war  planning  capability 
against  changing  threat  environments. 

READINESS  AND  SUSTAINMENT 

Readiness  is  a  key  element  of  America's  deterrent  posture.  This  command  is  capa- 
ble, on  a  day-to-day  basis,  of  generating  the  required  forces  and  executing  appro- 
priate plans  upon  direction  of  the  President.  Our  forces  provide  a  credible  and  effec- 
tive strategic  deterrent,  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  have  to  execute  those  plans. 

My  concerns  relate  more  to  our  ability  to  sustain  our  strategic  systems  for  the 
long  term.  As  noted  before,  we  have  no  new  strategic  systems  in  development.  The 
forces  that  remain  after  we  comply  with  arms  control  agreements  will  constitute  our 
strategic  deterrent  well  into  the  next  century.  The  NPR  recognized  this  requirement 
and  gave  special  attention  to  the  need  to  sustain  unique  industrial  capabilities  in 
the  areas  of  missile  reentry  vehicles,  guidance  systems,  and  propulsion.  We  need  to 
continue  our  investments  in  these  areas,  not  as  an  element  of  industrial  policy,  but 
as  a  necessary  ingredient  to  ensure  the  continuing  readiness  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. 

Stockpile  Stewardship 

The  United  States  must  ensure  that  its  nuclear  stockpile  remains  safe,  secure, 
and  reliable.  As  the  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  complex  shrinks,  we  need  to  retain 
necessary  core  competencies  in  key  areas  of  research  and  development.  We  also 
need  a  comprehensive  plan  to  support  critical  stockpile  elements,  especially  limited 
life  components.  There  are  difficult  issues  involved.  Nonetheless,  that  work  must 
continue:  this  is  not  just  a  USSTRATCOM  issue,  but  a  national  issue. 

FUTURE  CHALLENGES 

Future  threats  to  this  Nation  will  come  from  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  places. 
As  military  technology  evolves  in  many  corners  of  the  globe,  these  threats  are  likely 
to  be  more,  rather  than  less,  difficult  to  defeat.  It  may  te  that  a  "revolution  in  mili- 
tary affairs"  will  provide  us  with  new  weapons  technologies  as  well  as  improved  re- 
connaissance, target  acquisition,  and  information  processing  capabilities.  Nonethe- 
less, we  expect  nuclear  weapons  to  remain  an  essential  element  of  our  national  de- 
terrent, and  these  capabilities  can  only  complement  and  enhance  that  deterrent. 

This  command  will  continue  to  face  a  vital  challenge:  to  provide  this  Nation  with 
a  flexible,  credible,  safe,  secure  and  effective  deterrent  throughout  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. We  are  up  to  this  challenge,  but  we  must  sustain  current  systems  and  adapt 
existing  capabilities  to  meet  changing  threats. 

People 

We  continue  to  have  an  important  responsibility  to  support  our  people.  These  are 
the  people  who  operate,  maintain,  and  protect  the  forces  which  provide  our  national 
deterrent;  people  who  shepherd  the  resources  which  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
through  you,  entrust  to  us. 

Our  people  understand  the  changing  nature  of  our  military  and  the  evolving  chal- 
lenges to  our  Nation.  They  have  remained  loyal  and  courageous  through  a  difficult 
downsizing  effort,  coping  with  considerable  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  They  make 
substantial  sacrifices.  ICBM  launch  crews  and  support  personnel  sit  on  alert  in  re- 
mote locations.  Submarine  crews  go  on  patrol  for  months  at  a  time.  Aircrews  deploy 
overseas,  away  from  their  families,  on  short  notice,  with  reconnaissance  crews  typi- 
cally deploying  several  months  out  of  the  year.  Others  sit  on  watch  around  tne 
clock,  ready  to  respond  to  indicators  of  the  unexpected.  Support  personnel  find 
themselves  filling  in  at  other  commands  to  backfill  others  who  have  deployed  to  one 
or  another  contingency.  These  commitments  have  become  normal  parts  of  a  militaiy 
life.  But  they  can  also  undermine  morale  and  degrade  readiness. 
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Our  people  are,  indeed,  a  national  treasure.  They  and  their  families  are  our  un- 
sung heroes.  We  thank  you,  the  Congress,  for  your  strong  support  of  our  people  over 
many  years.  They  deserve  the  best  that  we  can  give  them,  not  only  in  professional 
tools  but  also  in  quality  of  life  and  respect.  They  are  the  real  deterrent.  They  em- 
body the  strength  and  character  of  the  United  States  in  this  new  and  uncertain 
world  filled  with  both  danger  and  promise. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you.  General  Ashy. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOSEPH  W.  ASHY,  USAF,  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF,  U.S.  SPACE  COMMAND 

General  Ashy.  Senator  Lott,  Senator  Nunn,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  representing 
U.S.  Space  Command  and  NORAD,  and  to  discuss  aspects  of  our 
readiness  to  perform  the  missions  and  progress  in  dealing  with  a 
number  of  related  issues. 

Our  NORAD  alliance  with  Canada  continues  to  serve  the  aero- 
space security  needs  of  both  nations.  As  you  know,  the  current 
NORAD  agreement  expires  in  the  spring  1996.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  negotiating  a  draft  document  leading  to  the  re- 
newal of  this  enduring  and  important  bi-National  Command.  And 
it  appears  that  this  process  is  proceeding  smoothly. 

We,  like  other  Commands,  have  taken  a  careful  look  at  readi- 
ness. We  are  engaged  with  the  Joint  Staff  in  the  joint  monthly 
Readiness  Review  process,  to  ensure  that  we  are  documenting,  and 
measuring,  and  reporting  the  readiness  of  our  assigned  units. 
These  reviews  provide  an  excellent  tool  to  make  assessments  of  our 
forces'  ability  to  accomplish  their  missions.  I  can  report  to  you  that 
I  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  carry  out  our  missions,  in  both  Com- 
mands. 

In  the  important  area  of  replacing  our  aging  space-based  missile 
warning  system  with  a  system  capable  of  detecting  the  evolving 
threat  missiles,  we  have  incorporated  the  results  of  OSD's  success- 
ful space-based  infrared  summer  study  into  a  capstone  require- 
ments document.  That  document  has  been  approved  by  the  Joint 
Requirements  Oversight  Council;  and  responsibility  for  acquisition 
has  now  been  assigned  to  the  Air  Force.  We  believe  that  we  are 
making  good  progress  toward  getting  this  important  program  off 
the  ground. 

Regarding  improving  our  expendable  space  launch  capability, 
last  August  the  President  signed  the  National  Space  Transpor- 
tation Policy.  In  support  of  this  policv,  we  are  finalizing  the  re- 
quirements document  for  an  evolving  mmily  of  boosters  wnich  will 
meet  our  needs  through  medium  and  heavy  lift.  We  are  making 
progress  in  this  effort  to  provide  more  reliable  and  affordable  ac- 
cess to  space. 

On  the  subject  of  missile  defense,  we  are  keenly  aware  that  our 
deployed  forces  and  our  allies  are  now  threatened  by  theater  class 
missiles.  I  fully  support  our  plans  to  deploy  theater  missile  defense 
systems.  And,  regarding  the  need  for  a  national  missile  defense,  we 
must  continue  our  Technology  Readiness  Program  so  that  we  can 
deploy  an  effective  system  when  the  threat  dictates. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say,  as  Hank  just  mentioned,  how  proud 
I  am  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  Command.  They  are  quality 
people,  dedicated  to  delivering  quality  results.  Without  them,  no 
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system  would  be  effective.  We  owe  them  our  full  support,  and  I 
know  the  committee  shares  that  view. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  your  continu- 
ing strong  support  over  the  years  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form and  in  helping  to  create  the  superb  defense  establishment 
that  we  have.  I  look  forward  to  responding  to  your  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Ashy  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Asiiy,  USAF,  Commander  in  Chief, 
North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Space  Command 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you  today  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  (NORAD)  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  United  States  Space  Command. 
My  remarks  will  address  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  these  two  commands,  to- 
gether with  an  appraisal  of  our  current  capabilities  and  future  priorities. 

As  our  Nation  and  its  military  adjust  to  the  evolving  international  security  envi- 
ronment following  the  Cold  War,  space  assets  and  space  applications  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  our  ability  to  face  the  challenges  ahead.  The  drawdown  in 
forces  and  declining  number  of  overseas  bases  are  logical  and  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  this  unfolding  process.  The  reduction  in  our  international  presence  ren- 
ders the  global  vantage  of  space  assets  invaluable.  The  force-multiplying  effect  of 
space  support  to  combat  forces  adds  to  the  growing  role  and  importance  of  space. 
These  factors  commit  this  Nation  to  a  course  that  ensures  space  will  remain  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  national  defense  and  the  defense  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

Our  partnership  with  Canada  also  remains  an  integral  element  of  our  defense 
posture.  Despite  the  changes  in  the  strategic  environment,  NORAD  continues  to  be 
an  effective  and  efficient  vehicle  for  cooperative  defense.  NORAD's  primary  mis- 
sions— maintaining  air  sovereignty,  warning  against  aerospace  attack,  and  defend- 
ing against  air  attack — remain  pertinent  and  in  the  interests  of  both  nations. 

NORAD  has  been  instrumental  in  the  security  of  North  America  for  nearly  four 
decades,  ensuring  the  integrity  of  our  sovereign  airspace  and  providing  a  formidable 
deterrent  to  potential  adversaries.  Regarding  air  sovereignty,  last  year,  we  proc- 
essed over  700  unknown  airborne  tracks.  We  investigated  and  rationalized  tnose 
tracks  with  scrambled  fighter  intercepts  and  other  means.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  intent  for  nuclear  attack  on  our  continent,  the  ballistic  missile  arsenals 
which  could  threaten  us  remain  capable  of  infiicting  great  damage  on  our  nations, 
and  the  need  to  maintain  a  capability  to  warn  against  aerospace  attack  is  obvious. 

The  current  NORAD  agreement  will  expire  in  May  1996.  Canada  has  recently  un- 
dergone a  thorough  review  of  her  defense  posture,  and  the  Canadian  Government 
has  endorsed  renewal  of  the  agreement.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  renewal,  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  officials  are  working  to  develop  an  improved  delineation  of  NORAD's 
missions  that  will  better  define  our  role  in  the  Post-Cold  War  era — testament  to  the 
binational  organization's  ability  to  adjust  to  the  changing  threat  over  the  years.  The 
value  of  this  partnership  and  the  wisdom  in  renewing  it  are  clear. 

I  consider  tne  missions  assigned  to  USSPACECOM  to  be  equally  relevant.  The  in- 
formation which  is  provided  from  the  vantage  of  space,  or  communicated  through 
space,  has  been  decisively  proven  to  be  a  vital  dimension  of  modern  warfare.  To  pro- 
vide that  information,  we  must  have  a  robust  space  industry  and  infrastructure.  It 
is  also  clear  that  we  must  have  the  ability  to  defend  our  space  assets  as  well  as 
deny  the  use  of  this  powerful  medium  to  potential  enemies.  Space  control  is  analo- 
gous to  air  superiority  and  control  of  the  seas.  I  will  discuss  each  of  our  missions 
in  some  detail. 

READINESS 

Traditionally,  space  is  considered  a  different  medium  of  warfare  than  land,  sea, 
and  air.  As  operators  in  this  "fourth  medium,"  we  are  fully  aware  of  our  critical  con- 
tributions to  military  operations.  We  must  continue  to  demonstrate  and  improve  the 
same  sense  of  mission  that  motivates  all  combat  commands. 

We  are  preparing  our  forces  to  excel  at  all  our  missions  and  to  be  successful  in 
even  the  most  demanding  environments.  The  combatant  commands  that  rely  on  our 
services  and  our  support  demand  and  deserve  nothing  less.  In  my  previous  job,  as 
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Air  Component  Commander  in  NATO's  Southern  Region,  I  was  keenly  aware  of  our 
assigned  forces — their  missions,  their  capabilities,  and  their  readiness  to  carry  out 
those  missions.  We  are  striving  to  bring  a  similar  focus  to  space  operations  as  we 
support  theater  forces  worldwide. 

Although  space  forces  operate  with  different  parameters,  readiness  is  still  a  key 
feature  oi  our  operations,  because  of  the  physical  realities  of  space  and  the  satellites 
that  transit  this  medium,  our  assigned  assets  are  constantly  "forward  deployed." 
They  do  the  same  job  in  peace  as  in  war  and,  in  that  sense,  they  must  be  and  are 
always  ready.  Still,  space  systems  are  relatively  small  in  number,  and  each  deploy- 
ment (i.e.,  launch),  while  increasingly  routine,  is  the  result  of  extensive  planning. 

As  with  other  military  forces,  space  forces  require  maintenance,  replenishment, 
and  improvement.  Also,  satellite  systems  have  a  unite  life  span — at  some  point  they 
no  longer  perform  their  mission  and  need  to  be  replaced.  We  are  working  hard  to 
get  the  most  from  our  systems  at  the  least  cost,  wnile  keeping  our  focus  on  readi- 
ness. Our  constellations  are  doing  a  credible  and  effective  job. 

The  bottom  line  is  that,  while  we  must  continually  work  at  improving  readiness, 
we  assess  that  U.S.  Space  Command  is  ready  to  give  U.S.  military  forces  the  sup- 
port they  require  to  be  successful  throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

SPACE  SUPPORT  TO  WARFIGHTERS 

U.S.  Space  Command  and  its  service  components  have  been  increasingly  inte- 
grated into  operations  during  worldwide  contingencies,  and  we  expect  this  trend  to 
continue.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  advancements  we  have  made  in 
space  support  since  Desert  Storm. 

During  Desert  Storm,  our  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  constellation  provided 
positioning  information  that  was  sometimes  only  two-dimensional.  Now,  the  system 
provides  three-dimensional  navigational  accuracy,  24  hours  each  day,  worldwide. 
Additionally,  more  of  our  military  forces  have  receivers  capable  of  using  the  preci- 
sion encrypted  signal  that  the  selective  availability  feature  preserves  for  our  mili- 
tary advantage.  The  lack  of  encrypted  receivers  was  an  acceptable  shortfall  in  the 
Gulf  war,  where  the  adversary  did  not  possess  GPS  equipment  and  could  not  exploit 
the  navigational  services  GPS  provides.  More  on  that,  later. 

In  the  intelligence  area,  we  have  worked  with  other  agencies  to  improve  availabil- 
ity of  national  imagery  in  the  field  and  to  develop  a  more  robust  system  of  dissemi- 
nating electronic  intelligence  to  the  warfighter.  These  upgrades  are  included  in  this 
budget,  and  we  will  reap  the  full  benefits  of  this  investment  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

During  Desert  Shield,  and  especially  during  Desert  Storm,  frequency  bandwidth 
and  secure  communication  channels  were  at  a  premium.  We  now  have  our  first 
MILSTAR  satellite  on-orbit  providing  improved,  jam-resistant,  and  assured  commu- 
nications. In  fact,  it  was  used  during  our  Haiti  operation.  As  the  remainder  of  the 
MILSTAR  constellation  is  put  in  place,  our  military  communications  capabilities 
will  greatly  improve. 

In  another  example,  USSPACECOM  and  our  service  components  are  developing 
and  employing  innovative  applications  for  Multi-Spectral  Imagery  (MSI)  in  support 
of  theater  operations.  This  commercially  available  data  is  yielding  a  wealth  of  mili- 
tarily useful  products.  From  Somalia,  to  Bosnia,  to  Haiti,  MSI  data  was  used  to  de- 
velop highly  tailored,  mission-specific  mapping  products  in  support  of  land,  sea,  and 
air  operations. 

MISSILE  WARNING 

There  is  no  room  for  error  in  warning  of  a  potential  ballistic  missile  attack 
against  North  America.  Both  United  States  Space  Command  and  NORAD  play  criti- 
cal roles  in  providing  this  warning.  U.S.  Space  Command  sensors  and  people  pro- 
vide the  voice  warning  and  data  to  NORAD  and  others,  while  NORAD  is  responsible 
for  assessing  the  data  and  notifying  Canadian  and  U.S.  authorities  of  the  nature 
of  any  potential  attack  against  North  America. 

The  system  known  as  integrated  Tactical  Warning  and  Attack  Assessment  contin- 
ues to  fulfill  this  vital  role  today.  Using  space-based  infrared  detection  (the  Defense 
Support  Program)  in  tandem  with  ground-based  radar  systems  and  the  associated 
communications  architecture,  U.S.  Space  Command  can  reliably  detect  a  ballistic 
missile  attack  against  North  America.  NORAD,  in  turn,  uses  this  information  to 
make  the  assessment  and  warn  the  appropriate  authorities. 

Theater  ballistic  missile  warning,  nowever,  is  a  different  matter.  There  is  room 
for  improvement  in  U.S.  Space  Command's  ability  to  provide  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  to  theater  CINCs — a  major  focus  for  us.  In  the  short-term,  we  continue  to 
update  our  space-based  capabilities  by  satellite  replenishment.  DSP  17,  launched 
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this  past  December,  will  soon  perform  its  warning  mission  over  the  Pacific.  We  took 
this  action  to  replace  an  aging  satellite  that  had  a  diminishing  detection  capability. 
We  have  improved  our  processing  of  DSP  data,  to  include  the  use  of  stereo  process- 
ing, which  gives  us  more  accuracy  in  locating  launch  and  predicted  impact  points. 
We  have  also  worked  hard  to  improve  the  timeliness  in  delivering  missile  warning 
information  to  theater  commanders.  Our  existing  Defense  Support  Program  sat- 
ellites have  served  us  well,  and  continue  to  do  so,  in  the  role  lor  which  they  were 
designed.  But,  the  growing  theater  ballistic  missile  threat  requires  a  different  long- 
term  solution. 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  have  helped  build  a  consensus  for  the  Space- 
Based  Infrared  (or  SBIJl)  System  as  a  replacement  for  DSP.  We  have  discussed  the 
requirements  with  other  CD^JCs,  the  Joint  Staff,  agency  directors,  and  congressional 
staff  members.  The  SBIR  program  addresses  critical  warfighter  needs  in  the  areas 
of  missile  warning,  missile  deiense,  and  battlespace  characterization.  The  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  recently  cleared  the  way  for  acquisition  activity  to 
begin  in  earnest.  SBIR  is  a  program  in  which  we  have  worked  to  balance  require- 
ments with  affordability.  It  promises  to  provide  an  effective  transition  from  DSP  to 
an  improved  system  that  meets  a  wide  range  of  theater  and  national  needs. 

Our  goal  is  to  provide  the  best  warning  system  possible  at  the  lowest  cost,  based 
up>on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  threat. 

COOPERATIVE  WARNING 

One  means  being  discussed  to  help  reduce  the  proliferating  threat  from  ballistic 
missiles  is  shared  warning.  The  concept  is  that  by  providing  warning  information 
to  other  nations,  we  could  help  engender  an  atmosphere  of  worldwide  cooperation. 
The  objective  is  to  help  control  proliferation  by  malting  it  known  that  information 
on  missile  attacks  would  be  reported.  Discussions  of  this  concept  are  appropriately 
being  held  at  policy  levels.  We  are  preparing  ourselves  to  be  able  to  implement  any 
agreements  that  might  be  reached. 

MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Of  critical  importance  to  our  Nation,  and  indeed  the  world,  is  our  future  course 
with  regard  to  controlling  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  es- 
tablishing effective  missile  defenses.  In  the  past,  our  concerns  rested  mainly  with 
long-range  delivery  systems  directly  threatening  our  continent.  Our  deterrence 
strategy  was  based  on  the  premise  that  both  sides  would  rationally  place  national 
survival  first.  This  strategy's  success  in  deterring  nuclear  warfare  in  the  bipolar. 
Cold  War  world  is  well  documented. 

In  contrast,  today's  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  delivery 
systems  is  different.  We  see  more  actors — many  of  them,  perhaps,  unpredictable, 
and  possibly  undeterrable.  We  also  see  a  proliferation  of  shorter  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  the  potential  to  carry  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  payloads.  With  exist- 
ing technology,  the  ranges  of  these  missiles  can  and  will  be  extended  in  the  future. 
For  now,  world  political,  geographical,  and  technical  realities  seem  to  afford  us  a 
degree  of  safety  from  ballistic  missile  attack  upon  our  soil.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  ignore  future  threats  to  our  continent,  as  the  capabilities  of  potential  enemies 
improve.  In  addition,  both  our  deployed  forces  and  allies  are  threatened  now. 

Improving  our  security  against  the  nuclear  threat  includes  the  mutual  reduction 
of  Russian  and  U.S.  nuclear  forces.  Efforts  underway  to  build-down  superpower  ar- 
senals under  the  START  Treaties  and  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (Nunn-Lugar) 
make  prudent  military  sense.  These  efforts  provide  us  an  opportunity  to  enhance 
national  and  world  security  and  promote  nonproliferation.  I  support  them  whole- 
heartedly. 

Along  with  this  build-down,  we  should  continue  to  develop  defensive  systems 
based  on  present,  as  well  as  anticipated,  threats.  First,  we  must  field  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system  to  deal  with  the  theater  threat.  This  threat  is  real  today  and 
will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  should  continue  to  pursue  technology  which  will  support  the  deployment  of 
a  national  missile  defense  when  the  threat  dictates.  U.S.  Space  Command,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  CINCs,  has  documented  operational  requirements  for  such 
a  system.  NORAD  and  USSPACECOM  have  also  worked  together  to  produce  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense  concept  of  operations  that  could  be  implemented  upon  approval 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  need  for  deployment  of  a  national  mis- 
sile defense  is  not  a  question  of  if,  but  when.  The  current  program  calls  for  deploy- 
ment of  a  theater  system  to  deal  wi«h  the  current  threat,  and  gives  us  the  option 
of  responding  appropriately  to  threats  which  might  emerge  against  North  America. 
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A  related  problem  is  the  growing  cruise  missile  threat.  Cruise  missiles  are,  in 
some  ways,  easier  to  intercept  but  more  difficult  to  detect.  The^  are  not  detectable 
by  our  existing  ballistic  missile  warning  systems.  The  Defense  Science  Board  "Sum- 
mer Study  on  Cruise  Missile  Defense"  recognized  cruise  missile  defense  as  an  area 
of  DOD  concern,  and  there  is  now  an  effort  to  identify  a  focal  point  for  cruise  missile 
defense.  We  are  working  with  others  to  address  this  problem  and  devise  workable, 
effective  solutions.  Hopefully,  many  of  the  programs  being  developed  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  will  also  have  a  counter-cruise  missile  defense  capability. 

LAUNCH 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  on  the  status  of  our  Nation's  space  launch 
capabilities  in  the  past  year,  and  I  believe  we  are  achieving  consensus  on  the  direc- 
tion we  will  take.  Our  current  launch  vehicles,  which  are  based  on  1950s  and  1960s 
ballistic  missile  designs,  have  been  incrementally  modified  and  improved  to  yield 
maximum  performance  from  each  system.  The  capability  of  these  systems  has  been 
adequate  to  establish  and  maintain  constellations.  However,  these  systems  are  rel- 
atively expensive  to  produce  and  operate. 

The  Nation  requires  investment  in  space  launch  technology,  both  for  the  military 
and  civil  customers.  We  need  lower  cost,  more  flexible  and  responsive  space  launch 
vehicles.  Establishing  this  capability  requires  not  only  investment,  but  a  synergistic 
effort  among  the  civil,  commercial,  and  military  sectors. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1994  Defense  Bill  tasked  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  to  devise  a 
plan  to  improve  U.S.  launch  capability.  This  led  to  a  major  DOD  study,  authored 
ty  General  Tom  Moorman,  which  has  significantly  influenced  our  national  policy  for 
space  launch.  Subseauently,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  conducted 
a  more  broadly  basea  study,  which  led  to  the  National  Soace  Transportation  Policy, 
signed  by  the  President.  This  policy,  encompassing  roles  for  NASA,  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  DOD,  aims  at  modernizing  launch  vehicles  and  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  per  launch.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
developed  a  modernization  program  for  our  current  family  of  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles which  will  accomplish  the  DOD  part  of  the  Nations  overall  space  launch  ini- 
tiative. Projected  cost  savings  result  from  optimizing  the  size  of  both  payloads  and 
launchers,  improving  the  space  launch  infrastructure,  increasing  vehicle  launch 
rates,  and  cooperating  with  the  commercial  sector.  Again,  the  objective  of  this  effort 
is  to  drive  down  the  cost  per  launch,  increase  performance  and  reliability,  and  make 
U.S.  space  launch  more  competitive. 

The  details  of  our  planning  and  resultant  requirements  will  be  presented  to  the 
Joint  Requirements  (Jversight  Council  later  this  year,  and  the  Air  Force  has  budg- 
eted to  fund  the  program.  As  evidence  of  our  determination  for  an  effective  partner- 
ship with  industry,  we  have  made  draft  requirements  documents  available  to  our 
applicable  partners  in  industry  so  we  can  consider  their  input  from  the  beginning. 

SATELLITE  CONTROL 

Another  area  where  we  are  exploring  opportunities  for  cost  savings  is  satellite 
control.  At  USSPACECOM,  we  have  been  working  on  improving  efficiencies  in  our 
satellite  control  network.  We  led  an  extensive  study  on  a  future  integrated  telem- 
etry, tracking,  and  commanding  architecture,  working  with  NASA  and  industry  as 
well  as  other  agencies.  As  a  result,  we  believe  we  can  cut  the  cost  of  satellite  control 
while  improving  its  effectiveness.  To  accomplish  this,  USSPACECOM  is  moving  to: 

—  merge  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  networks  in  the  near  term  to  share  assets  such 
as  antennas, 

—  modernize  the  Air  Force  segment  of  the  network, 

—  streamline  the  network  sharing  of  assets  among  the  Air  Force,  NASA,  NOAA 
and  the  NRO  in  the  midterm,  and 

—  increase  the  commercial  share  of  network  communications  connectivity. 
Recent   proposals   to   integrate   space   oversight   into   a   single   office,   can   also 

strengthen  the  integration  and  design  of  future  military  satellite  control  operations. 
This  should  result  in  efficiencies  and  prevent  costly,  redundant  satellite  control  solu- 
tions. We  are  working  to  coordinate  tnis  effort  as  quickly  as  possible  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  the  desired  cost  savings  suggested  by  congressional  language  last  year. 

MILITARY  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS  FOLLOW-ON 

There  will  continue  to  be  a  tremendous  growth  in  communications  requirements 
for  our  forces  in  the  field,  as  demands  for  all  forms  of  information  continue  to  ex- 
pand. Existing  and  emerging  requirements  from  the  ClNCs — for  low-probability-of- 
detection,  jam-resistant  satellite  communications  at  ever  lower  echelons  of  com- 
mand— must  be  met,  if  our  forces  are  to  have  the  situational  awareness  required 
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in  today's  operations  and  multidimensional  battlespace.  Today,  these  requirements 
are  satisfiea  by  a  family  of  military  communications  satellites  operating  in  various 
frequency  bands. 

Tomorrow  these  requirements  will  have  to  be  met  by  fully  integrated  satellite  sys- 
tems, employing  the  full  frequency  spectrum  and  consisting  of  both  military  and 
commercial  satellite  resources.  Our  participation  with  the  Joint  Staff,  Defense  Infor- 
mation Systems  Agency,  and  the  services  on  a  Military  Satellite  Communication 
Master  Plan  (due  to  Congress  this  spring)  is  helping  establish  a  framework  for  a 
future  satellite  communications  network.  The  design  of  a  responsive  future  architec- 
ture, with  the  right  mix  of  military  and  commercial  satellites,  capitalizing  on  the 
capabilities  which  the  commercial  sector  brings,  will  meet  the  warfighter's  demand 
for  space-based  communication  systems.  Due  to  the  certainty  of  growth  in  commu- 
nications requirements,  any  future  architecture  must  be  able  to  expand  and  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  take  advantage  of  evolving  technology.  These  efforts  will  ensure  se- 
cure, reliable  connectivity  that  provides  tne  combat-multiplier  of  information  domi- 
nance which  our  forces  need. 

GLOBAL  POSITIONING  SYSTEM 

Uses  for  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  technology  are  expanding  rapidly  in 
both  military  and  civilian  sectors.  While  the  system  was  designed  and  funded  for 
military  use,  we  realize  the  importance  of  this  system  for  others.  We  support  the 
use  of  this  military  technology  to  improve  the  quality  of  navigation  worldwide. 

We  face  a  dilemma,  however.  In  times  of  crisis,  we  need  to  develop  capabilities 
to  safeguard  this  precision  for  our  warfighters,  while  denying  this  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  an  adversary.  We  have,  of  course,  designed  this  system  with  selective 
availability  to  prevent  an  adversary's  exploitation.  Unfortunately,  this  scheme  could 

gut  us  at  odds  with  a  civilian  community  that  is  increasingly  dependent  on  GPS. 
lur  goal  is  to  work  with  the  civilian  sector,  within  the  policy,  so  that  both  sectors 
can  continue  to  maximize  use  of  the  system. 

Another  issue  is  the  inherent  accuracy  and  availability  of  differential  GPS  sys- 
tems. The  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  plan  to  implement  a  Wide  Area  Aug- 
mentation System  will  improve  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  en  route  and  approach 
navigation  for  U.S.  and  international  traffic.  While  tnis  will  provide  an  important 
service  for  commercial  users,  it  could  also  be  exploited  in  many  ways  by  an  adver- 
sary. The  potential  to  couple  this  technology  with  other  proliferating  technologies, 
such  as  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles,  is  cause  for  concern.  We  are  supporting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  its  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  find  ways  to  satisfy  all  our  objectives. 

ICBMS 

In  addition  to  my  roles  as  CINCSPACE  and  CINCNORAD,  I  am  also  the  Com- 
mander of  Air  Force  Space  Command.  In  that  capacity  I  am  the  force  provider, 
through  20th  Air  Force,  of  land-based  ICBMs  to  USSTIiATCOM's  triad,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  organize,  train,  and  equip  this  force  to  keep  it  effective  and  credible.  Our 
missileers  are  working  hard  to  maintain  readiness,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  their 
performance.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  although  downsizing  the  force  structure, 
clearly  states  the  need  to  maintain  a  capable  ICJBM  force  into  the  next  century. 
Today,  life  extension  initiatives  for  the  Minuteman  III  ICBM  are  underway  and  in- 
clude upgrading  command  and  control  equipment,  replacing  obsolete  guidance  sys- 
tem electronics,  replacing  propellant,  and  remanufacturing  missile  motors.  We  firm- 
ly believe  these  life  extension  initiatives  are  an  affordable  way  to  support  national 
policy  objectives  for  nuclear  deterrence. 

ORGANIZING  FOR  SPACE  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  new  DOD  management  initiatives  focused  on  space; 
these  should  improve  cooperation  among  all  DOD  space  participants.  The  proposed 
reorganization  promises  to  improve  the  acquisition  oversight  process  for  space  sys- 
tems and  the  interface  between  DOD  and  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office.  We 
applaud  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Space  Acquisition  and  Technology  Programs. 

COOPERATION  WITH  COMMERCIAL  CIVIL  SECTORS 

Let  me  now  turn  to  an  area  which  provides  benefits  for  everyone  concerned.  An 
area  of  great  potential  savings  is  the  initiative  to  improve  cooperation  with  industry, 
and  we  in  military  space  are  committed  to  it  and  excited  about  the  prospects.  U.S. 
industry  brings  to  tne  table   technology,  innovation,  competition,  and  affordable 
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products  that  will  work  in  the  military  environment.  We  support  the  acquisition  re- 
lorm  efforts  which  will  lead  to  shorter  acquisition  cycles  and  more  buying  off-the- 
shelf. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  an  area  for  increased  cooperation  with  industry  is  space 
launch.  The  limited  options  for  launching  into  polar  orbits  have  hindered  the  Amer- 
ican commercial  space  program.  We  are  expanding  commercial  opportunities  with 
the  recent  designation  of  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  as  home  of  the  California  Com- 
mercial Spaceport.  This  new  activity  builds  on  a  base  of  commercial  cooperation  that 
exists  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Base.  The  Air  Force 
has  agreed  to  negotiate  a  long-term  lease  with  the  Western  Commercial  Space  Cen- 
ter for  the  California  Commercial  Spaceport.  Under  this  proposal,  commercial  sat- 
ellite processing  facilities  and  a  launch  pad  will  be  constructed.  The  spaceport  will 
provide  the  launch  facilities  for  American  commercial  space  ventures,  such  as  per- 
sonal telecommunications  and  remote  sensing.  Using  the  California  Commercial 
Spaceport  should  reduce  total  processing  time  and  yield  savings  for  commercial  cus- 
tomers. This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  American  companies  to  compete  on  a 
more  even  footing  with  other  nations'  space  launch  organizations. 

Convergence  with  our  partners  in  the  civil  sector  is  another  area  where  we  expect 
to  see  dividends.  An  example  is  the  Polar  Orbiting  Environmental  Satellite  study 
completed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Oceanographic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA),  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, which  details  a  jointly  funded  program  for  polar  orbiting  meteorological  sat- 
ellites. Under  this  concept,  DOD  will  lead  in  satellite  acquisition,  NOAA  will  lead 
in  satellite  operations,  and  NASA  will  lead  in  advance  satellite  technology  transi- 
tion. This  cooperation  promises  a  substantial  $300  million  savings  during  flscal 
years  1996  through  1999,  with  additional  savings  in  the  out-years. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  certainly  proud  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you  as  a  member  of  the 
NORAD  and  U.S.  Space  Command  teams.  Our  talented,  motivated  professionals  are 
doing  dedicated  and  superb  work  for  their  nations — I  am  continually  impressed  by 
them — we  need  to  take  care  of  them  so  that  they  have  the  environment  and  tools 
necessary  to  accomplish  their  assigned  tasks  and  missions.  Without  great  people,  no 
system  will  effectively  work.  They  are  absolutely  top-notch  by  every  measure.  It's 
an  honor  to  serve  with  them.  Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you  all  for  your  testimony.  We  will  have 
our  first  round  of  questions  now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members, 
if  I  could,  to  hold  that  to  5  minutes;  and  then  we  will  go  to  the  sec- 
ond round.  I  have  the  first  set  of  questions.  Then  we  will  go  to  Sen- 
ator Nunn. 

General  Ashy,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  as 
you  know,  to  terminate  the  MILSTAR  Program  at  four  satellites, 
and  to  accelerate  the  so-called  Advanced  EHF  Satellite  Program.  If 
passed,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  our  secure 
communications?  And  what  are  the  prospects  for  bringing  on-line 
an  advanced  EHF  system,  in  time  to  avoid  any  break  in  capability? 
We  had  heated  debate  on  this  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  something  that  will  be  debated  again  this  year. 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  Since  last  fall,  on  that  question,  we  have 
studied  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  bridge  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  current  military  satellite  communication  capability  and 
the  new  one  that  we  must  field,  it  has  been  determined — and  I 
think  we  have  consensus — that  MILSTAR  V  and  VI  are  required, 
to  help  bridge  that  gap. 

Senator  Lott.  Is  it  absolutely  essential? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  We  deem  it  is  absolutely  essential,  to 
bridge  the  gap  until  we  can  get  the  new  system  fielded.  And,  by 
the  way,  we  are  working  very  hard  on  that  with  a  Mission  Needs 
Statement. 
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This  spectrum  in  the  miHtary  communications  satelHte  warning 
capabiHty  gives  our  troops  and  our  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  in 
the  field  a  very  good  capability,  in  the  tactical  sense.  And  I  think 
I  have  a  couple  of  colleagues  here  who  would  agree  with  me,  to 
serve  their  needs  in  the  theaters  of  operation.  I  think  Admiral 
Chiles  would  agree  that  he  needs  the  capability,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  This  is  not  some  exotic  capability  that  is  "nice"  to 
have.  It  is  essential  that  you  have  it.  Is  that  right? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  studied  it;  and  to  bridge  the  ca- 
pabilities for  our  military  satellite  communications,  until  we  can 
get  it  replaced  with  the  follow-on  system — which,  by  the  way,  will 
take  advantage  of  what  the  commercial  sector  has  to  bring,  an  af- 
fordable way,  and  we  have  received  that  message  in  our  require- 
ments process — ^yes  sir,  we  deem  it  necessary. 

Senator  LoTT.  Thank  you,  Greneral.  Admiral  Chiles,  some  have 
advocated  early  retirement  of  the  Peacekeeper  ICBM  and  rapid 
downloading  of  the  Minuteman  III  to  a  single  warhead  configura- 
tion. In  your  statement,  you  advocate  keying  Peacekeeper  deactiva- 
tion to  corresponding  Russian  actions  on  the  SS-18.  Is  your  posi- 
tion based  in  part  on  a  concern  that  we  could  reduce  Russian  in- 
centives to  ratify,  and  implement  START  II  by  prematurely  going 
to  START  II  levels  ourselves? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  that  is  part  of  my  con- 
cern. The  ratification  of  START  II  in  Russia  is  uncertain  at  this 
point,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  allow  the  ratification  process  to 
take  place.  Then  we  will  draw  down  Peacekeeper  and  reconfigure 
Minuteman  III,  in  order  to  get  to  START  II  limits  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  either  in  the  year  2000,  or  2003  as  the  treaty  stipu- 
lates. I  think  it  is  too  early  now  for  us  to  start  to  draw  down  Peace- 
keeper or  reconfigure  Minuteman,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  Greneral  Downing,  you  said  in  your  statement  this 
morning,  we  do  have  problems  with  helicopter  pilots;  and  then  you 
moved  on.  What  do  you  mean?  What  was  that  in  relation  to? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  right  now  we  have  a  problem  with  man- 
ning of  helicopter  pilots,  Air  Force-wide;  and  that  does  come  over 
into  the  helicopters  we  have,  the  MH-53J,  the  MH-60G.  We  also 
have  problems  with  helicopter  crews  for  our  MH-47E  in  the  Army. 

And  this  is  just  in  attracting  (the  pilots  into  these  units — these 
are  all  volunteer  units — and  then,  getting  them  through  the  re- 
quired training.  It  is  something  that  we  are  working;  we  are  able 
to  meet  our  commitments,  but  we  do  not  have  the  numbers  of  pi- 
lots that  we  actually  need. 

Senator  Lott,  General,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  about  the 
high  operational  TEMPO  and  the  personnel  TEMPO  experienced 
by  our  Armed  Forces.  You  have  referred  to  it  here  today.  It  clearly 
has  become  a  problem  in  the  past  2  years.  What  impact  has  that 
had  on  your  Special  Operations  Command? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  we  are  a  healthy  Command.  We  have 
been  able  to  absorb  these.  All  of  our  PERSTEMPO  rates  are  within 
the  service  guidelines.  We  have  some  units  right  now  who  have 
been  involved  in  Haiti,  like  the  3rd  Special  Forces  Group,  who  have 
been  very  heavily  committed.  We  are  in  the  process  right  now  of 
rotating  the  3rd  Special  Forces  Group  out  of  Haiti;  and  we  are  re- 
placing them  with  Special  Forces  teams  fi^om  other  groups. 
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And  also,  for  the  first  time,  two  National  Guard  Special  Forces 
companies  from  the  19th  and  20th  Special  Forces  Groups  are  rotat- 
ing into  Haiti.  The  19th  is  already  there.  These  are  85  National 
Guard  Special  Forces.  And  the  20th  will  go  in  early  next  month. 

We  have  also  extensively  used  the  Reserve  components,  both  in 
PSYOPS  and  civil  affairs.  It  has  been  very,  very  effective  in  helping 
us  relieve  our  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO  on  our  Active  compo- 
nent units.  So  we  are  happy  and  pleased  with  how  that  is  working 
out. 

Senator  LOTT.  General  Downing,  I  believe  that  the  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces  are  scheduled  to  get  the  first  CV-22  Ospreys.  Now, 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  procurement  schedule?  Is  this  an  aircraft 
that  is  still  affordable  for  your  forces? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  it  is  an  expensive  aircraft.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  get  that  aircraft,  were  it  not  for  the  Marine  Corps  buy. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  afford  it,  if  we  bought  it  in  the  numbers 
that  we  needed.  We  are  only  going  to  get  50  of  these.  We  get  our 
first  IOC — our  first  four  aircraft  come  in,  in  2001 — we  will  have 
IOC  with  about  35  systems  in  2005. 

This  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  us.  It  does  things  because  of  its 
speed,  its  penetration  capability,  that  we  just  cannot  do  right  now. 
So  with  the  Marine  Corps  getting  that  particular  aircraft,  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  for  Special  Operations  to  h?ve  it. 

We  are  working  right  now  on  how  that  is  going  to  be  funded.  The 
Air  Force  will  fund  the  basic  system  for  us,  and  then  we  have  to 
fund  the  Special  Operations  modifications.  That  is  not  in  our  budg- 
et, and  we  must  work  right  now  to  get  that  in. 

Senator  LoTT.  Thank  you.  General.  We  will  have  a  second  round 
of  questioning.  Senator  Nunn  had  to  step  out  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes, and  asked  that  we  pass  him  over.  So,  Senator  Levin,  I  believe 
you  would  be  recognized  next. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Let  me  add  my  welcome  to  our  wit- 
nesses, and  thank  them  for  their  service  and  for  their  testimony. 

First,  Admiral  Chiles,  you  made  reference  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
would  like  you  to  expand  a  bit  on  that.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  continues  to  serve  American  security  interests,  and 
that  it  is  important  that  we  continue  to  uphold  the  treaty  to  help 
ensure  the  entry  into  force  of  the  START  II  Treaty? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  do  believe  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an 
important  building  block  for  arms  control  treaties  of  many  years 
ago;  before  we  move  away  from  the  ABM  Treaty  that  we  need  to 
ensure  that  we  do  so  in  a  manner  that  the  Russians  accept.  Or,  we 
need  to  go  and  find  systems  that  can  be  operated  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  do  not  violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

So,  I  believe  that  it  is  key  to  ensuring  Russia's  adherence  to 
START  I,  and  without  the  ABM  Treaty  we  would  not  be  able  to 
move  to  START  II.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  ABM  Treaty  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Senator  Levin.  Admiral,  at  an  open  intelligence  hearing  before 
this  committee,  the  DIA,  General  Clapper,  testified  that,  "we  see 
no  interest  in  or  capability  of  any  new  country  reaching  the  con- 
tinental United  States  with  a  long-range  missile,  for  at  least  the 
next  decade."  Do  you  agree  with  that? 
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Admiral  Chiles.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  context  in  which  he  made 
that  statement,  because  certainly  I  believe  that  Russia  and  China 
have  the  capability  of  reaching  the  United  States  with  their  mis- 
siles. 

Senator  Levin.  Any  new  countries?  Any  additional  ones? 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  think  General  Clapper  is  correct  when  he  is 
referring  to  countries  other  than  Russia  and  China.  That  is  my 
judgment  also. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  General.  General  Ashy,  do  you  agree 
with  that? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  talked  to  General  Clapper  about 
that,  and  I  agree  with  Admiral  Chiles.  The  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  the  capability,  and  the  assessment  is  that  it  is  unlikely, 
highly  unlikely,  for  a  deliberate  attack;  and  unlikely  for  an  acciden- 
tal attack.  So,  with  regard  to  another  country  threatening  us,  the 
assessment  is  2005,  the  year  2005,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Ashy,  at  an  earlier  hearing  a  number  of 
outside  witnesses  stated  that  their  first  missile  defense  priority 
was  theater  missile  defense;  their  second  priority  was  cruise  mis- 
sile defense;  and  their  last  priority  was  national  missile  defense, 
against  ballistic  missile  attack.  Do  you  agree  with  that  priority  list: 

General  Ashy.  Generally,  sir,  I  think  all  of  them  are  at  the  top 
of  the  priority  list.  With  regard  to  the  threat  in  theaters  around  the 
world,  our  CINCs  and  their  organizations  are  threatened  right  now 
with  theater  missiles. 

And,  in  the  notion  to  separate  ballistic  missiles  in  the  theater 
and  cruise  missiles,  they  are  both  there,  in  terms  of  threats,  sir. 
So  I  would  say  that  we  are  threatened  now,  and  that  is  the  top  of 
the  list.  We  need  to  deal  with  both  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  mis- 
siles in  theaters. 

With  regard  to  national  missile  defense,  it  is  a  very  high  priority, 
in  my  assessment  and  response  to  you  on  that.  We  need  to  consider 
my  earlier  response,  and  when  we  would  be  threatened.  So  we  need 
to  field,  eventually,  a  national  missile  defense.  It  is  not  "if,"  but 
"when."  And  I  think  2005,  in  that  threat  assessment,  drives  us  to 
that  requirement. 

Senator  Leven.  General  Downing,  you  made  reference  to  Cam- 
bodia. We  do  not  hear  a  lot  about  success  stories  in  the  peacekeep- 
ing arena,  but  at  least  Cambodia  looks  like  it  has  been  a  successful 
peacekeeping  operation.  Would  you  agree  that  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess; and  that  it  demonstrates  that  we  can  be  involved  in  success- 
ful, multilateral  peacekeeping  operations? 

General  Downing,  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  fragile  situation  there; 
but  I  think  a  significant  point  is  they  formed  the  Royal  Cambodian 
Armed  Forces  out  of  three  separate  factions,  and  they  maintained 
their  cohesion  and  did  not  weigh  in,  in  the  revolt,  in  the  insurrec- 
tion last  summer.  That  is  very  significant.  They  held  together. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  suffered  over  10,000  defectors  last  year.  And, 
in  cooperation  now  with  the  Thais  in  closing  the  Thai  border,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  are  losing  strength;  and  the  thought  is,  they  will  con- 
tinue. So  it  is  a  situation  where  the  Cambodians  are  now  in  charge 
of  their  own  destiny. 

We  are  helping  them  in  nonlethal  ways  to  help  them  build  the 
infrastructure  of  their  county.  And  while  you  cannot  look  down  the 
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road  to  see  how  that  thing  is  going  to  come  out,  I  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  positive  signs. 

Senator  Levin.  The  de-mining  operation  which  you  talked  about 
is  a  bilateral  operation,  as  I  understand  it,  between  us  and  the 
Cambodians.  But,  without  the  successful  peacekeeping  operation 
there — which  is  multilateral — the  de-mining  operation  would  not  be 
possible.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  that  is  without  a  doubt.  That  could  not 
go  on.  They  actually  have  a  Cambodian  Mine  Center,  which  has 
more  in  it  than  just  us.  But  the  training  that  we  are  doing  for  the 
Cambodians  is  bilateral  training. 

Senator  LOTT.  Thank  you,  sir.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  defer  my  rotation  round  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
He  must  soon  go  preside  over  the  Senate.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  And 
Senator  Warner,  thank  you  for  that  courtesy.  I  appreciate  that 
greatly. 

General  Downing,  I  note  that  you  wear  the  Ranger  patch,  which 
is  a  sign  of  great  distinction. 

Last  night,  there  was  a  televised  interview  with  General 
Shalikashvili,  where  he  discussed  that,  indeed,  one  of  the  toughest 
things  a  Commander  has  to  do  is  commit  troops  to  a  situation 
where — ^knowing  full  well  some  of  them  may  not  come  back. 

He  also  pointed  out,  though,  that  there  may  even  be  greater  pain 
when  you  lose  troops  in  a  training  exercise,  not  combat.  Because 
in  combat,  you  cannot  control  the  elements.  In  training,  you  can. 
Like  so  many,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  and  saddened  and,  perhaps, 
shocked  by  the  loss  of  the  four  Rangers  in  a  training  exercise  re- 
cently. 

Would  you  please  address  that?  Discuss  how  we  balance  the  nec- 
essary training  of  these  Special  Forces  with  legitimate  health  and 
safety  concerns. 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  to  start  off  I  would  tell  you  that 
there  is  never  an  excuse — it  is  never  justified  in  training — to  kill 
anyone,  or  seriously  injure  anyone.  And  that  absolutely  is  the  top 
thing  that  you  go  after. 

But  it  is  possible  to  train  realistically  and  train  safely.  And  in 
fact,  you  must  train  that  way.  Because  the  one  thing  you  want 
training  to  do  is  be  realistic;  so  that  when  you  put  soldiers  into 
combat,  especially  for  the  first  time,  they  have  confidence  in  what 
it  is  they  are  going  to  be  doing,  because  they  have  done  the  same 
kind  of  things  in  their  training  regimes. 

So  you  have  to  train  safely.  Good  units  do  not  kill  their  own  peo- 
ple in  combat;  they  do  not  do  it  in  peacetime  training,  either. 

What  we  have,  in  order  to  do  that,  is  a  fairly  developed  system 
of  risk  assessment;  where,  before  we  go  into  a  training  event,  we 
make  a  risk  assessment  as  to  where  the  high  risks  are  going  to  be. 
And  then  we  methodically  go  through  these  events,  and  determine 
how  it  is  that  we  will  address  these,  so  that  we  do  not  have  any 
type  of  an  accident. 

So,  all  of  us  are  very,  very  concerned  with  this;  not  because  this 
accident  has  taken  place  down  in  Florida — this  tragic,  tragic  acci- 
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dent.  But  by  the  fact  that  this  is  just  the  only  proper  way  to  do 
business. 

Now,  you  probably  ask  yourself,  having  said  this,  "how  do  these 
things  happen?"  They  happen  because  we  have  human  beings  in- 
volved in  what  we  do.  It  happens  because  the  environment  that  we 
deal  in  is  often  one  that  we  cannot  control.  Things  happen  that  are 
beyond  our  control.  Sometimes  things  will  happen  that  we  are  not 
situationally  aware  of. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  particular  accident  down  in  Flor- 
ida, because  I  really  do  not  know  the  details;  and  I  know  there  is 
an  investigation  going  on.  But  I  do  know  there  were  very  heavy 
rains  down  there;  there  was  a  very,  very  rapidly  rising  river.  So 
things  took  turns  down  there  that,  perhaps,  people  did  not  antici- 
pate. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  whenever  one  of  these  things  happens,  we 
look  at  it  very,  very  carefully;  because  we  do  not  accept  these  kind 
of  casualties  in  our  training.  They  are  unacceptable. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General,  I  appreciate  that.  As  you  stated, 
you  can  train  realistically  and  safely;  and  therefore,  did  the  risk  as- 
sessment fail,  in  this  case  in  Florida? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  I  do  not  know.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  for  me  to  make  a  comment  or  a  supposition;  because  I  know 
that  question  is  going  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  the  accident  inves- 
tigation that  is  going  on  right  now.  I  mean,  that  question  will  be 
asked  very,  very  clearly;  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  come  out 
of  that  with  a  clear  understanding  of  where  the  failures  were,  and 
what  has  to  be  done  to  correct  it. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  an- 
swer this.  But  I  know  that  the  Army  is  evaluating  this  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  they  have  put  a  hold  on  some  training  aspects  until 
they  have  come  to  a  determination.  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  is  true 
of  all  branches?  That,  throughout  the  armed  services,  until  this 
evaluation  is  complete,  we  are  not  going  to  put  our  troops  into  that 
sort  of  a  life-threatening  situation? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is  across  the  services. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Chiles,  in  your  prepared  state- 
ment you  noted  that  the  United  States  has  essentially  completed 
all  of  the  reductions  required  by  the  START  I  agreement.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  Russia  trails  behind  us  in  its  reductions,  and  in  fact 
when  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  met  with  them 
last  year,  that  was  affirmed.  Can  you  tell  me  where  Russia  stands 
regarding  the  cuts  it  must  make  to  comply  with  START  I? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  START  I  entered  into  force  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1994.  The  Russians  provided  us  with  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding in  January  and  in  it  they  declared  their  forces  which 
are  accountable  under  the  START  I  Treaty.  To  the  best  that  we  can 
tell,  they  are  adhering  to  a  schedule  to  meet  the  START  I  timeline. 
So  yes,  they  are  behind  in  terms  of  taking  warheads  out  of  service, 
but  they  are  getting  warheads  back  from  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine, 
and  they  are  bringing  systems  out  of  Belarus.  My  judgment  is  that, 
for  the  time  being,  they  are  adhering  to  the  schedule,  although 
they  have  a  way  to  go  to  catch  up. 
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We  have  essentially  slowed  down  our  move  to  START  I  levels  be- 
cause we  have  essentially  drawn  down  to  START  I  force  levels.  We 
will  continue  to  deactivate  systems  in  compliance  with  START  I, 
and  I  expect  the  Russians  to  catch  up. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you,  Admiral.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
time  is  up,  but  I  appreciate  what  General  Downing  said  about  the 
fact  that  we  can  train  realistically  and  safely,  and  I  would  think 
this  review  and  evaluation  should  certainly  apply  to  all  branches 
so  that  we  do  not  lose  unnecessarily  our  troops. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Admiral  Chiles,  if  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  were  to  accept  the  NPR's  rec- 
ommended reduction  of  four  Trident  submarines  and  the 
backfltting  of  the  Trident  II  missile  in  the  other  four,  my  under- 
standing— and  you  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  on  this — in  terms 
of  the  savings  that  would  be  involved,  quoting  from  this  new  Tri- 
dent force  will  require  an  additional  expenditure  of  $2.2  billion  in 
fiscal  years  1996  to  2001,  while  we  realize  a  $2.3  billion  savings  be- 
yond the  5-year  defense  plan,  that  is  2002  to  2013.  This  is  based 
on  a  record  of  a  hearing  that  we  had  previously,  submissions  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  has  figured  interest  on  the 
money  involved,  because  you  are  losing  $2.2  billion  over  the  first 
7  years,  and  if  you  figure  the  interest  on  that  money,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  sort  of  a  break-even  proposition  at  best  over  18  years.  So, 
is  there  a  fiscal  reason  for  doing  this,  reducing  the  number  of  sub- 
marines when  it  is  really  not  going  to  save  money,  or  is  it  a  strate- 
gic reason? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  think  there  are  several  factors  in- 
volved here.  Number  one,  the  C-4  missile  system  was  put  into 
service  in  about  the  1981  timeframe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  next 
century,  that  missile  will  be  20  years  old  and  effectively  at  the  end 
of  its  design  life.  There  are  uncertainties  in  sustaining  the  missile's 
solid  propellant  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Senator  NuNN.  What  is  the  date  where  you  would  have  uncer- 
tainties beginning? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Starting  in  the  2001  timeframe  the  C-4  missile 
will  be  about  20  years  old.  Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  mis- 
sile is  going  to  fall  off  a  cliff,  or  be  unserviceable;  it  does  mean  that 
if  you  were  going  to  keep  it  in  service  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
on  a  submarine  that  was  designed  with  a  30-year  life,  you  would 
have  to  do  some  additional  tests  to  sustain  the  missile,  or  replace 
the  solid  rocket  propellant.  If  you  had  to  replace  that  propellant  it 
would  be  an  expensive  proposition;  the  cost  would  increase  the 
price  for  the  fleet  of  missiles  that  are  in  the  first  eight  submarines 
by  some  $8  billion  to  $10  billion. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  a  minimum  sustaining  program  for  the  C- 

4  missile  would  cost  us  approximately  $3.2  billion — some  people 
have  given  estimates  that  are  a  little  bit  lower,  around  $3  billion — 
but  the  maximum  savings  could  be  around  $8  billion  or  $10  billion. 
Our  judgment  was  that  we  would  be  wise  to  go  to  the  newer  D- 

5  missile,  and  to  do  so  fairly  early  on  as  we  move  toward  START 
II  force  levels. 
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As  you  know,  the  D-5  missile  has  a  good  track  record.  It  is  a  safe 
missile  for  us  and  our  submarine  force  and  it  carries  a  substantial 
load  a  long  ways.  We  thought  that  shifting  the  D-5  missile  was  the 
best  way  to  go  and  do  business  if  we  reduced  from  an  18  Trident 
force.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  picked  the  14-submarine  force 
with  D-5  missiles  as  being  the  preferred  option,  and  I  support  that. 

Senator  NuNN.  When  was  the  delivery  date  of  the  last  C-4  mis- 
sile to  be  produced? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  can  get  that  date  for  you.  I  do  not 
recall. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  last  C— 4  missile  was  delivered  in  January  1986. 

Senator  Nunn.  It  is  my  understanding  some  were  put  in  the  fleet 
a  lot  more  recently  than  a  20-year  lifetime. 

Admiral  Chiles.  The  oldest  missiles  go  back  to  the  1979  time- 
frame. The  youngest  missiles  would  be,  I  believe,  in  the  1986  or 
1987  timeframe,  but  I  will  get  that  data  for  you. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  the  D-5  missile  is 
better,  but  the  question  is,  do  we  want  to  pay  the  price  of  having 
four  fewer  boats  when  that  is  the  main  part  of  our  survivable  de- 
terrent? I  mean,  that  is  a  big  payment. 

We  are  basically  reducing.  I  assume  that  it  is  the  reason  we  are 
reducing  from  18  to  14  Tridents  to  pay  for  moving  from  the  one- 
type  missile  to  the  more  modern  missile.  To  me,  that  is  a  very  big 
price.  It  is  a  very  big  strategic  price,  and  I  do  not  understand — I 
thought  at  one  time  the  logic  of  it  was  fiscal,  and  maybe  it  is. 

You  have  added  to  this  this  morning,  but  the  answers  we  have 
for  the  record  indicate  that  the  fiscal  side  of  it  is  pretty  much  a 
break-even  proposition  over  any  20-year  period  if  you  count  inter- 
est on  money.  It  is  going  to  cost  you  another  $2.2  billion  for  7 
years,  so  I  do  not  quite  understand  it.  That  is  a  very  large  payment 
in  a  period  of  uncertainty  where  we  do  not  have  much  in  the  way 
of  survivable  systems. 

Admiral  Chiles.  In  the  first  instance.  Senator,  if  you  go  and  put 
the  allowable  number  of  warheads  under  START  II  on  our  sub- 
marines, with  an  18-boat  force,  you  would  have  four  warheads  per 
24  missiles  on  each  of  those  submarines.  This  complies  with  the 
1,750  SLBM  warhead  sublimit  of  START  II.  With  the  14-boat  force, 
five  warheads  would  be  loaded  per  missile  and  this  still  gives  you 
nearly  the  same  range  as  the  missile  would  have  with  four  war- 
heads, so  that  is  not  a  substantial  driver. 

In  addition,  with  five  warheads  per  missile  you  still  have  a  re- 
constitution  capability  of  three  warheads  per  missile.  This  gives 
you  a  substantial  reconstitution  capability  should  there  be  a  break- 
out from  START  II.  So,  the  overall  judgment  was,  considering  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  backfitting  all  SSBNs  and  building  8  additional 
D-5  missiles,  that  the  14-boat  force  would  be  sufficient.  This  force 
still  provides  £  hedge  for  us,  gives  us  the  range  that  we  need,  and 
gives  us  a  footprint  for  the  missile  that  is  acceptable. 

Senator  Nunn.  How  many  boats  will  be  out  there  at  any  one 
time? 
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Admiral  Chiles.  At  any  one  time,  you  would  have  approximately 
eight  submarines  at  sea,  which  is  similar  to  our  operations  today. 
Senator. 

Senator  Nunn.  Have  you  more  boats? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Yes,  sir,  but  they  are  not  in  the  water.  We  have 
three  submarines  under  construction  at  Electric  Boat.  There  are  15 
submarines  that  are  in  commission  right  now.  The  15th  will  actu- 
ally start  making  patrols  this  summer.  One  submarine  is  in  over- 
haul. So  of  the  13  remaining  submarines  today  we  have  about  eight 
boats  out  there  conducting  patrols  at  any  one  time. 

Senator  Nunn.  That  is  an  awful  lot  of  your  survivable  deterrent 
in  a  very  few  number  of  boats. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  as  we  looked  at  the  long-range  plan 
out  into  the  21st  century,  with  a  14-boat  force  we  would  be  no 
worse  off  with  submarines  at  sea  than  we  are  today.  We  think  it 
is  an  acceptable  risk,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  If  you  can  project  a  world  15  years  from  now  that 
is  going  to  be  the  same  as  today,  you  are  probably  correct.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  be  confident  in  doing  that. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Well,  we  understand  fully  that  the  cheapest  war 
we  have  to  fight  is  the  one  we  deter.  We  are  determined  to  main- 
tain a  strong  force  to  be  able  to  do  that,  and  we  think  the  14-boat 
force  meets  that  criteria. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Downing,  let 
me  thank  you  for  your  comments  about  the  creation  of  your  com- 
mand. That  was  done,  as  you  may  remember,  over  the  objection  of 
the  Pentagon  at  that  time. 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  micromanaging  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  we  think  it  has  been  beneficial  for  the  coun- 
try. 

We  have  had  some  recent  testimony  about  the  impact  of  the 
IMET  program  and  what  has  happened  in  Thailand,  for  example, 
the  consequences  there,  and  Indonesia.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant from  your  perspective  that  we  continue  the  IMET  program 
as  vigorously  as  possible? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  I  do  think  it  is  important.  I  think  it  is 
a  relatively  low  cost  program,  but  the  impact  that  it  has  on  armies 
across  the  world  are  very,  very  significant.  It  certainly  builds  bonds 
for  us  with,  in  most  cases  junior  officers  of  these  militaries,  that 
really  come  to  pay  very,  very  good  dividends  in  the  future,  and 
when  we  do  not  provide  this,  then  they  generally  look  elsewhere  for 
it,  and  so  we  are  giving  up  our  ability  to  influence  some  of  these 
nations,  and  others  take  advantage  of  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  You  have  indicated  there  has  been  about  a  200- 
percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  deployment  of  your  forces  overseas. 

General  Downing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cohen.  And  that  is  likely  to  continue  into  fiscal  year 
1995.  I  have  questions  about  Korea  which  I  can  save  for  later,  but 
right  now,  you  are  providing  some  support  in  Bosnia,  are  you  not, 
in  terms  of  Operation  No  Fly? 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir,  we  are. 

Senator  Cohen.  Or  Provide  Flight? 
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General  Downing.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  providing  the  combat  search 
and  rescue  and  the  AC-130s. 

Senator  Cohen.  Are  you  making  any  preparation  in  the  event 
that  the  UNPROFOR  forces  have  to  be  pulled  out  of  Croatia  be- 
cause the  Croatian  Government  has  indicated  they  want  them  out 
by  the  end  of  March?  There  is  a  possibilitv  that  all  UNPROFOR 
forces  might  be  coming  out  and  we  have  pledged  to  assist  in  that 
withdrawal.  Are  you  making  plans  with  your  forces  to  assist  in 
that  effort? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  the  forces  that  are  forward-deployed  over- 
seas are  under  the  command  of  the  European  Command,  and  they 
are  involved  in  all  the  planning  that  is  going  on  for  the  contin- 
gencies that  could  possibly  exist  over  there.  We  are  doing  nothing 
over  and  above  what  is  being  done  in  Europe. 

Senator  Cohen.  Admiral  Chiles,  you  talked  about  the  threats  as 
far  as  other  than  Russia  itself.  What  is  the  program  as  far  as  the 
Chinese  are  concerned?  Are  they  engaging  in  any  attempt  to  MIRV 
their  missiles,  if  you  know? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  the  intel- 
ligence estimates  in  a  closed  session  with  you.  We  do  look  very 
closely  at  what  China  is  doing  in  its  strategic  nuclear  program. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  have  any  concerns  about  allowing  China 
to  launch  U.S.  satellites,  whether  or  not  it  may  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  whatever  they  are  doing  with  their  missile  pro- 
gram? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  China  does  plenty  of  testing,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  launching  U.S.  satellites  is  a  factor  in  their  overall 
strategic  development. 

Senator  Cohen.  It  would  not  give  them  access  to  some  of  the 
sensitive  technologies  such  as  guidance  and  control  systems  and 
kick  motors,  in  your  judgment? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Cohen.  What  about  Russians  bunker-building?  My  un- 
derstanding is  they  continue  to  harden  their  deep-seated  or  rooted 
command  and  control  systems  headquarters.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Yes,  I  am.  Senator.  When  I  was  in  Russia,  we 
asked  about  their  current  programs,  and  the  answer  I  was  provided 
was  that  they  had  ceased  work  on  those  deep  underground  facili- 
ties. I  would  be  happy  to  take  that  question  up  in  a  different  set- 
ting. 

Senator  Cohen.  All  right.  Well,  in  late  January  some  Russian  of- 
ficials responded  in  I  think  what  can  only  be  described  in  a  bizarre 
manner  to  a  routine  Norwegian  scientific  rocket  launch,  and  some 
Russian  military  officials  claim  to  have  shot  down  a  missile  aimed 
at  Russia.  Yeltsin  himself  talked  about  having  opened  up  his  nu- 
clear command  'Talack  bag"  for  the  first  time. 

Do  you  have  any  explanation?  Has  it  caused  you  any  concern 
about  the  command  and  control  system,  and  what  is  going  on  in 
Russia? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  it  does  cause  us  concern  that  appar- 
ently there  had  been  a  notification  before  the  shot  had  taken  place 
from  Norway.  The  missile  was  headed  in  a  direction  away  from 
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Russia,  as  best  I  can  tell  from  the  trajectory,  and  yet  there  was  a 
Russian  response.  It  certainly  causes  us  concern. 

I  will  say  that  it  appears  to  us  that  Russia's  system  worked,  and 
they  stopped  whatever  actions  they  were  contemplating  when  they 
realized  what  was  happening. 

Senator  Cohen.  In  your  prepared  statement,  you  state  that  as 
we  transition  to  the  space-based  infrared  system  we  need  to  ensure 
an  effective  ballistic  missile  detection  and  warning  capability  that 
is  sufficiently  hardened  against  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
question  I  have  is,  can  we  continue  to  harden  against  potential  nu- 
clear weapons  blasts  while  we  have  declared  a  moratorium  and 
continue  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  ourselves? 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  believe  we  can.  Senator.  We  know  how  to 
build  the  components  that  are  a  part  of  the  space-based  infrared 
system  so  that  they  would  be  sufficiently  hardened  without  a  great 
increase  in  the  expense  in  the  overall  system. 

Now,  General  Ashy  is  responsible  for  that  development,  and  he 
could  go  into  greater  depth,  but  I  do  monitor  the  development  of 
the  space-based  infrared  system,  and  I  am  concerned  that  it  be  suf- 
ficient for  our  forces  in  an  uncertain  world  where  we  may  have  to 
use  it  and  rely  on  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  You  can  test  the  whole  satellite  system,  then, 
against  a  nuclear  blast? 

Admiral  Chiles.  We  can  test  a  system  sufficiently  before  we  put 
it  up.  Senator,  without  using  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Admiral 
Chiles,  I  have  a  question  to  you,  if  I  may.  You  made  a  statement 
about  the  need  to  preserve  a  "reconstitution  capability  for  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  as  a  hedge  against  future  uncertainty.  My  question 
to  you  would  be,  in  your  view,  would  that  also  include  the  need  to 
potentially  resume  nuclear  testing  in  light  of  some  unforeseen  fu- 
ture contingency? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  did  not  have  nuclear  testing  in  mind 
at  all  in  terms  of  reconstitution.  I  was  looking  at  what  additional 
warhead  carrying  capability  we  have  on  our  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems that  will  remain  in  service  at  START  II  force  levels. 

Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  ask  a  follow-on  question.  Obviously,  as 
your  testimony  points  out,  the  nuclear  deterrent  is  still  a  very  criti- 
cal part  of  our  overall  national  defense  posture.  In  your  view,  are 
you  satisfied  that  the  nuclear  arsenal  is  safe  and  reliable  into  the 
outyears  into  the  next  century? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  am  very  comfortable  with  our  nuclear 
arsenal  today. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  the  numbers. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  that. 

There  are  several  things  I  believe  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  as- 
sure nuclear  weapons  safety  downstream  for  many  years.  First,  we 
must  ensure  that  we  retain  the  technical  capability  in  our  country 
to  maintain  these  systems.  My  specific  concerns  are  with  the  re- 
entry vehicle  maintenance,  guidance  systems,  and  solid  rocket  pro- 
pulsion. 
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In  addition  to  that,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our  nuclear  weapon 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  a  zero  nuclear  testing  environment,  and 
that  is  our  plan  today,  we  must  have  an  adequate  plan  for  the  safe- 
ty of  that  nuclear  stockpile.  The  Department  of  Energy  is  working 
rigorously  to  get  that  plan  together. 

Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  focus  my  question  more  narrowly,  not  on 
the  reentry  mechanisms,  but  on  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the 
warhead  itself.  Are  you  satisfied  that  our  current  plans  provide  you 
a  level  of  comfort  and  assurance  that  that  is  the  case,  let  us  say 
for  the  next  10  years,  just  to  put  a  timeframe  on  it? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  we  really  do  need  the  Department  of 
Energy's  stockpile  stewardship  plan.  We  need  to  review  it  very 
closely  to  be  certain  that  it  will  give  us  a  high  level  of  confidence 
in  our  nuclear  stockpile.  That  is  why  it  has  been  such  a  rigorous 
undertaking  to  bring  it  together. 

Nuclear  warheads,  as  you  know,  were  never  designed  for  a  no- 
test  environment.  We  are  working  hard  to  establish  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  nuclear  testing. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  guess  I  am  not  sure  I  am  getting  an  answer, 
and  if  it  is  something  you  do  not  want  to  discuss  in  an  open  ses- 
sion, I  will  understand,  but  I  guess  from  a  military  command  point 
of  view — I  understand  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, but  from  a  military  command  point  of  view,  are  you  satisfied 
that  our  current  strategy  provides  the  level  of  reliability? 

As  you  point  out,  nobody  in  the  service  ever  wants  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  That  is  a  last  resort  under  the  most  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, we  all  agree,  but  the  theory  in  having  these  is  that, 
indeed,  if  we  need  to  they  are  going  to  be  there,  and  they  will  per- 
form the  mission  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

I  guess  more  specifically,  my  question  is,  in  the  absence  of  test- 
ing, at  least  for  any  foreseeable  future  that  I  can  foresee  there  is 
not  going  to  be  a  testing,  as  we  have  known  historically,  of  these 
weapons  at  the  Nevada  test  site.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  have 
a  comfort  level  that  they  are  indeed  going  to  be  safe  and  reliable 
as  part  of  our  arsenal  in  the  years  ahead,  say,  again,  in  10  years 
and  5  years,  and  if  not,  what  should  we  be  doing? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  without  the  Department  of  Energy's 
plan  that  I  could  review  in  great  detail,  I  cannot  provide  you  that 
assurance.  That  is  why  it  is  most  important  to  develop  a  stockpile 
stewardship  plan  that  will  encompass  all  of  the  technical  issues 
that  we  anticipate  under  a  future  without  nuclear  testing.  Until 
that  plan  is  shared  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  until  we 
scrutinize  it,  I  cannot  provide  you  that  assurance.  We  have  made 
every  effort  to  get  such  a  plan. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  appreciate  your  response.  Let  me  just  try  to  re- 
frame  your  answer,  if  I  may.  You  are  saying  that  essentially  at  this 
point  you  have  not  received  such  a  plan  from  the  Department  of 
Energy.  You  are  working  with  them,  but  until  such  time  as  you  do, 
you  cannot  respond  to  my  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Admiral  Chiles.  That  is  correct.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  plan 
before  commenting  on  the  long-term  confidence  in  our  nuclear 
stockpile.  I  have  not  been  in  the  dark  on  this.  I  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Department  of  Energy  as  they  work  on  pieces  of  the 
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plan.  Nonetheless  our  technical  people  must  go  through  the  entire 
plan  in  great  detail  once  that  plan  is  pulled  together. 

Senator  Bryan.  Can  you  share  with  us  what  your  understanding 
is  as  to  when  that  plan  might  be  complete  or  submitted  to  you  and 
other  service  Chiefs  to  review  its  adequacy? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  will  be 
complete.  I  would  rather  take  your  question  for  the  record  and  get 
back  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DOE  has  not  identified  a  date  as  to  when  a  plan  will  be  available. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Admiral,  for  your  re- 
sponse. I  was  not  intending  to  be  confrontational  with  you,  but  I 
did  want  to  press  you  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  Senator  Bryan.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thanks  to  all  of 
you  for  your  testimony  this  morning.  General  Ashy,  let  me  start 
with  you.  In  your  statement,  you  say  the  U.S.  Space  Command  can 
reliably  detect  a  ballistic  missile  attack  against  North  America,  and 
then  you  go  on  to  say,  theater  missile  ballistic  warning,  however, 
is  a  different  matter.  TTiere  is  room  for  U.S.  Space  Command's  abil- 
ity to  provide  ballistic  missile  early  warning  to  theater  CINCs,  a 
major  focus  for  us. 

A  little  bit  further  in  your  statement,  you  say  our  existing  de- 
fense support  program  satellites  have  served  us  well  and  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  role  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  the  growing 
theater  ballistic  missile  threat  requires  a  different  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that,  particularly  in  terms  of  what  spe- 
cifically are  we  talking  about,  and  at  what  potential  cost,  and  what 
the  timing  of  that  other  solution  would  be? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  spoke  of  it,  sir,  we  have  a  protec- 
tion system  called  DSP,  Defense  Support  Program,  that  was  de- 
signed for  the  strategic  warning  role  which  we  perform  in  U.S. 
Space  Command  for  us  in  NORAD  so  that  we  can  warn  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  that  we  are  under  attack,  so  what  we 
have  done  with  the  emergence  and  proliferation  of  the  theater  bal- 
listic missile  threat  is  use  that  system  as  General  Homer  did  in 
Desert  Storm,  and  General  Schwarzkopf. 

So  it  works,  but  as  the  technology  and  proliferation  takes  place, 
increasingly  we  will  see  theater  ballistic  missiles  that  bum  dimmer 
and  shorter,  and  therefore  are  harder  to  see  and  detect  with  an  in- 
frared system,  so  that  is  what  I  meant  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Coats.  My  particular  question  is,  what  additional  efforts 
do  we  need  in  order  to  put  an  effective  theater  missile  defense  sys- 
tem in  place,  and  how  does  that  fit  within  the  timetable  of  what 
our  plans  are  for  getting  that  system  in  place? 

General  Ashy.  I  understand  your  question,  sir.  Let  me  come  at 
it  from  one  way,  and  then  I  will  try  to  summarize  the  latter  part 
of  it. 

From  my  perspective,  our  perspective  in  U.S.  Space  Command, 
as  it  pertains  to  your  question,  we  need  to  improve  the  space-borne 
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initial  warning  capability,  and  that  is  what  the  follow-on  system, 
Space-Based  Infrared  Sensor  (SBIRs),  will  do  as  it  replaces  DSP. 

Because  of  this  emergence,  and  the  shorter  bum  times  and  the 
dimmer  burns  of  the  theater  missiles,  it  will  also  increase  our  capa- 
bility to  do  strategic  warning,  and  it  will  also  give  us  some  other 
capabilities  that  I  cannot  go  into  here. 

There  is  some  good  news  with  regard  to  this  in  terms  of  cost,  be- 
cause the  technology  development  program  has  led  us  to  improved 
technologies  where  we  not  only  get  better,  but  perhaps  the  cost  has 
been  reduced,  and  we  have  gotten  lighter,  so  that  will  lead  to  re- 
duced cost  on  something  that  I  know  the  committee  is  really  con- 
cerned about,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  boost  and  cost  per  launch  of 
getting  space-borne  articles  in  space. 

So  for  the  follow-on  system,  for  example,  we  will  be  able  to  get 
it  in  space  on  a  medium  lift  booster  which  really  reduces  the  cost 
per  launch.  If  that  answers  the  detection  problem — we  can  come 
back  to  it,  sir,  if  I  did  not  cover  it. 

Senator  Coats.  I  have  just  a  couple  of  follow-up  questions.  Are 
you  convinced  that  we  have  the  capability  of  providing  the  ade- 
quate detection  for  theater  ballistic  missile  defense? 

General  Ashy.  Absolutely,  sir.  That  is  what  I  meant  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  about  the  Summer  Study.  This  was  looked  at  in  an  it- 
erative way,  as  you  well  know,  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  We 
have  rated  it  very  high  in  terms  of  our  priority  list  in  U.S.  Space 
Command,  and  we  have  consensus,  and  along  with  the  technology 
development  and  what  I  believe  is  the  affordability  question,  we 
put  in  our  submission  an  affordable,  technically  achievable  re- 
sponse to  the  military  requirement. 

Senator  Coats.  Are  you  convinced  that  this  piece  of  the  puzzle 
is  adequately  funded  in  the  budget  that  has  been  submitted? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  In  our  budget  submission,  I  think  we 
have  done  a  very  good  job  of  submitting  it.  We  asked  the  committee 
to  support  it,  so  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  of  putting  it  in 
the  budget  submission. 

Senator  Coats.  Can  you  just  give  me  a  rough  ballpark  figure, 
our  timetable  in  terms  of  that? 

General  Ashy.  The  system  will  become  initially  operational  in 
the  year  2002,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

General  Ashy.  Senator,  you  asked  me  another  question  about 
theater  missile  defense.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  pursue 
that. 

Senator  Coats.  Yes,  I  would  like  you  to  answer  that.  My  time 
has  just  expired,  but  with  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman — are  we 
going  to  have  a  second  round,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Lott.  Yes,  but  go  ahead. 

Senator  Coats.  If  you  could  just  answer  that. 

Gfeneral  Ashy.  Just  briefly,  sir,  what  we  do  is  we  in  U.S.  Space 
Command  provide  a  very  important  segment  of  support  to  the 
warfighter.  For  example.  General  Peay,  General  Luck,  for  theater 
missile  defense.  And  the  ballistic  missile  portion  of  that  we  do  with 
our  DSP  program  right  now  to  give  them  initial  warning.  I  should 
add  I  think  it  is  of  interest  that  we  have  improved  that  since 
Desert  Storm  through  some  innovative  software  development  and 
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such  to  give  them  better  service.  So  as  a  supporting  organization 
that  is  what  we  do  for  them,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  that. 

But  theater  missile  defense  remains  their  responsibility,  and  that 
gets  into  the  military  requirement  and  the  funding  support  that 
the  committee  has  given  us  on  fielding  the  so-called  core  theater 
missile  defense  program.  In  the  core  program  it  is  AEGIS  lower 
tier,  it  is  the  THAAD  system,  and  it  is  the  ERINT  PAC-3,  and 
then  there  are  some  very  important  follow-on  systems  in  the  pro- 
gram and  technology  developments. 

Those  are  coming  along,  my  assessment  is,  very  well.  There  is 
substantial  funding  support  for  them,  and  they  are  substantial  pro- 
grams. So  it  is  gomg  to  lead  to  a  theater  missile  defense  system 
that  will  be  operational  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  provide 
us  a  bigger  umbrella  where  right  now  we  can  do  only  point  defense 
for  a  theater  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

Senator  LOTT.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  voice 
is  not  very  much,  but  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can. 

Admiral  Chiles,  I  do  not  know  that  you  need  to  respond  here,  but 
just  a  quick  follow-up  on  what  Senator  Bryan's  line  of  questioning 
entailed.  You  know,  with  the  moratorium  on  further  testing  and 
your  indications  that  you  still  do  not  have  a  plan  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  that  you  can  say  yes  or  no,  that  is  going  to  hinder 
our  capability  to  maintain  these  weapons  in  a  state  of  readiness. 
That  is  a  concern,  obviously.  What  are  we  doing  about  that?  Are 
you  pushing  them  hard  to  get  this  plan?  When  is  this  plan  coming? 

Admiral  Chiles.  That  is  the  same  question  that  Senator  Bryan 
quite  properly  asked,  and  yes,  we  are  working  hard  to  get  a  plan 
from  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  is 
very  much  engaged  in  this  effort. 

Senator  Smith.  But  my  point  is  it  seems  to  me  you  will  get  the 
plan  before  you  get  the  moratorium.  I  think  you  have  it  backwards. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  moratorium? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  do  not  have  a  plan.  We  are  working 
to  get  the  plan. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  agree  with  the  moratorium  policy? 

Admiral  Chiles.  We  have  to  see  if  we  can  technically  do  the  job 
without  testing. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  agree  with  the  moratorium? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  the  moratorium,  I  think,  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  agree  with  it? 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  would  like  to  see  a  plan.  Senator,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  nuclear  weapons.  So  it  is  hard  to  agree  with  the 
moratorium  without  the  plan.  But  we  can  get  a  plan  together. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  we  had  an  agreement 
here  with  the  commanders  as  they  come  in  that  they  could  give 
their  truthful  answer.  I  submit  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  an- 
swer whether  you  do  or  do  not  agree  with  the  moratorium  in  place 
on  nuclear  weapons.  Can  you  answer  yes  or  no? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Today,  Senator,  our  nuclear  weapons  are  safe 
and  we  do  not  need  to  test.  Tomorrow,  10  years  from  now,  I  think 
we  need  a  plan  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  stockpile,  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Without  such  a  plan,  I  think  we  have  a  problem. 
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Senator  Smith.  All  right.  Let  me  move  on.  General  Rutherford, 
you  have  kind  of  gotten  off  unscathed  here,  so  I  thought  I  would 
come  back  at  you  for  one  question. 

General  Rutherford.  I  was  almost  ready  to  leave,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  You  almost  got  away  with  it.  This  is  a  softball, 
do  not  worry. 

As  I  read  through  your  statement,  when  you  got  to  the  end  you 
came  up  with  closing  thoughts,  and  I  felt  as  I  read  it  there  was 
some  pensiveness  there  and  some  concern.  You  talked  about  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  the  high  OPTEMPO  and  the  need  to  maintain 
the  high  priority  of  strategic  mobility.  If  we  had  a  situation  today 
where  we  needed  two  MRCs,  let  us  say  the  Middle  East  and  Korea 
are  two  MRCs  that  would  have  that  kind  of  divergence,  could  we 
do  it  with  the  current  manpower  and  materials  that  we  have? 

General  Rutherford.  We  addressed  this  question  in  our  last 
CINC's  conference,  and  I  believe  there  was  general  consensus  that 
we  have  sufficient  warfighting  capability,  combat  forces,  to  be  able 
to  fight  and  win  two  MRCs.  There  are  questions  about  lift.  In  my 
mind,  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  able  to  lift  the  forces,  the  ques- 
tion is  really  timing — can  I  get  the  forces  there  when  the  CINC 
needs  them?  We  are  going  through  an  iterative  process  now.  The 
CINC  tells  me  what  he  would  like  to  have,  and  I  tell  him  what  is 
feasible  and  what  I  am  capable  of  doing. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  enhancements  that  we  have 
been  talking  about,  both  additional  sealift  capability  and  moderniz- 
ing our  airlift  force,  will  soothe  the  CINC's  mind  quite  a  bit  be- 
cause I  believe  the  risk  factor  will  go  down  as  we  obtain  that  addi- 
tional lifl  capability. 

Senator  Smith.  You  also  mentioned  pay,  and  it  does  not  specifi- 
cally concern  you,  it  concerns  all  the  services.  Just  quickly,  because 
I  have  another  question  I  want  to  ask  on  missile  defense  with  Ad- 
miral Chiles,  are  you  concerned  about  the  level  of  pay?  Are  you  be- 
ginning to  hear  that,  that  there  is  some  concern  out  there  among 
the  forces? 

General  Rutherford.  There  has  been  talk  in  Washington,  DC, 
a  lot  of  talk,  about  adequate  pay  and  what  is  an  adequate  level. 
When  we  have  troops,  young  troops  in  this  case,  that  are  on  food 
stamps,  that  is  not  the  right  answer. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not?  There  are  some  who 
are  on  food  stamps? 

General  Rutherford.  There  are  some  young  troops  out  there 
that  are  drawing  food  stamps  today,  sir,  but  the  perception  in  the 
field  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  future  pay  raises  is  the 
wrong  perception  to  have  out  there.  We  need  to  have  adequate  pay 
so  that  we  cannot  only  recruit  but  that  we  can  retain  the  type  of 
people  that  we  need.  I  guess  I  would  say  we  are  on  the  feather 
edge  of  that  right  now. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Chiles,  you  responded,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  pick  on  you  here,  you  responded  to  Senator  Lev- 
in's question  regarding  the  ABM  Treaty  that  you  support  it  and 
that  you  did  not  feel  it  was,  or  words  to  this  effect,  that  it  was  not 
in  any  way  hindering  what  you  need  to  do  in  theater  missile  de- 
fenses. Does  it  make  sense  to  modify  the  ABM  Treaty  to  include 
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specific  performance  limitations  on  our  theater  missiles  when  the 
treaty  was  never  intended  to  do  that?  How  do  you  justify  that? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  think  that  we  have  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Russians  on  theater  missile  defenses.  My  be- 
lief is  that  they  need  theater  missile  defenses  as  badly,  or  even 
worse  perhaps,  than  we  do.  We  should  be  able  to  reach  some  ac- 
commodation with  them  on  our  testing  and  deployment  of  theater 
missile  defense.  So  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith.  My  concern  is  every  time  this  question  is  asked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  Russia,  Russia,  Russia.  We  just  heard 
about  Norway  firing  one.  You  know,  the  7-Eleven's  are  going  to 
have  missiles  pretty  soon.  Everybody's  got  missiles.  They  are  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  are  talking  about  this  as  if  it  were  a  bipolar 
world  and  it  is  an  ABM  Treaty  with  Russia.  It  is  a  multilateral 
world,  and  we  have  to  start  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  this  ABM 
Treaty,  however  effective  or  ineffective  it  was  depending  on  your 
point  of  view,  is  over.  It  is  a  different  world  now,  and  I  am  very 
concerned  about  how  it  is  always  Russia,  Russia,  Russia.  I  think 
we  need  to  take  a  look  at  it.  You  know,  we  are  very  vulnerable  to 
these  missiles  as  they  keep  proliferating  around  the  world. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  think  we  agree.  We  believe  that  the 
theater  missile  defense  is  a  high  priority  and  that  we  need  to  move 
to  put  a  system  into  place.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  do  that 
without  sacrificing  the  building  block  for  a  strategic  draw  down 
that  we  are  working  toward  under  the  START  Treaties.  That  is  my 
problem  that  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you.  Senator  Smith.  Senator  Warner, 
would  you  yield  for  just  one  more  question  from  Senator 
Kempthorne?  He  has  one  question  on  Somalia  that  he  would  like 
to  ask  at  this  point. 

Senator  Warner.  Sure. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  again — and  Senator  War- 
ner, thank  you  very  much — the  only  reason  that  I  raise  this  and 
wish  to  do  so  before  I  depart  is  because  it  is  time  sensitive.  General 
Downing,  I  have  actively  been  following  the  U.S.  plan  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  troops  from  Somalia,  and  in  previous  brief- 
ings on  this  mission  I  was  told  that  the  AC-130  gun  ships  would 
provide  constant  air  cover  for  the  Marines  on  the  ground  in 
Mogadishu.  In  today's  newspaper  I  read  that  General  Zinni  has 
agreed  not  to  overfly  Mogadishu  with  the  Marine  Harriers,  appar- 
ently so  that  we  are  not  provocative.  Do  you  know  if  we  are  limit- 
ing overflights  of  Mogadishu  with  the  AC-130  gunships? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Could  you  pursue  that? 

General  Downing.  I  can  certainly  find  out  and  I  can  let  you 
know,  but  I  will  have  to  go  to  the  operational  commander  to  find 
out  what  he  has  done  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

AC-130  gunship  support  for  Operation  United  Shield  involved  four  AC-130H 
gunships.  Three  gunships  were  utilized  for  the  majority  of  the  operation  with  a 
fourth  gunship  to  arrive  on  the  26th  of  February  to  assist  in  the  final  phase  of  the 
operation. 
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Flight  operations  in  support  of  United  Shield  commenced  on  February  8.  The  AC- 
130H  mission  taskings  were  to  provide  on-call  close  air  support  daily  from  1730- 
1930  (local  time)  and  2130-0400  (local  time).  The  gunships  were  required  to  remain 
in  an  established  orbit  off  the  coast  of  Mogadishu.  These  orbits  varied  anywhere 
from  10  to  50  miles  offshore.  The  rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  prohibited  overflight 
of  Mogadishu  unless  being  called  in  for  a  speciuc  mission. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Senator  Warner,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  LOTT.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  Hke  to  follow-up  on  my  distinguished 
colleague's  question  about  Somalia.  Together  with  Senator  Levin, 
we  are  winding  up  our  final  report  for  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. We  have  taken  this  time  such  that  the  report  would  not  in  any 
way  put  in  jeopardy  a  troop  of  the  U.S.  forces,  or  indeed  U.>f. 
forces,  still  in  Somalia.  But  as  a  part  of  our  study,  I  independently 
went  into  the  subject  of  how  we  created  your  organization,  and  spe- 
cifically what  was  the  role  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operations  during  the  period  that  is  the  latter  part  of  our 
deployment  in  that  country,  particularly  with  elements  of  your 
command.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  what  is  your  relationship 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations? 
This  position  was  created  to  launch  your  organization,  and  to  help 
in  the  competitive  forces  that  exist  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Is  it  still  a  needed  position,  or  could  you  and  your  successors  fend 
foryourselves  now? 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a 

Senator  Warner.  Kind  of  tough  question.  Take  a  moment  to 
compose  yourself  there.  [Laughter.] 

General  Downing.  I  guess  excusing  myself  is  not  an  option. 
[Laughter.] 

Sir,  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  ASD  (SOLIC),  yes,  his  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  policy  oversight.  I  see  him  playing  that  role  ex- 
tremely well,  and  that  is  the  representation  at  tne  OSD  policy 
level,  providing  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  special  oper- 
ations and  low  intensity  conflict. 

As  far  as  my  relationship,  the  command's  relationship,  with  the 
ASD  (SOLIC),  he  has  one  of  oversight  of  our  activities.  It  is  inter- 
esting, yesterday  afternoon  I  met  with  the  ASD  (SOLIC)  and  had 
about  a  45-minute  session  with  him,  which  I  do  practically  every 
time  that  I  am  in  town,  plus  we  talk  on  the  phone  fi-equently.  He 
is  formally  involved  as  a  member  of  our  board  of  directors  for  the 
development  of  our  POM,  our  5-year  POM,  and  of  course  he  also 
has  full  access  in  that  forum  to  all  the  acquisition  decisions,  all  the 
research,  development,  and  acquisition  activities,  and  of  course  we 
share  that  information  with  him  and  his  staff. 

So  I  am  comfortable  with  that  relationship.  In  other  words,  I  feel 
that  he  is  doing  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  doing  in  the  policy 
realm,  and  I  feel  that  the  way  we  are  working  together  he  knows 
what  we  are  doing,  he  has  full  access  to  all  information,  and  can 
make  those  kind  of  decisions  and  give  the  kind  of  guidance  and 
weigh  in  as  he  sees  appropriate. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  never  given  any  serious  thought  to  do  we 
still  need  that  position. 

Senator  Warner.  Given  the  reasons,  and  I  was  one  of  several, 
Senator  Cohen,  Senator  Nunn,  and  myself  and  others,  given  that 
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we  recognize  that  since  it  was  a  congressional  creation  probably  we 
had  to  stake  out  an  area  in  the  civilian  side  to  ensure  that  you  got 
off  the  launch  pad. 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  But  you  and  your  predecessors,  indeed,  got  off 
the  launch  pad,  established  it,  and  now  it  is  clearlv  a  very  valued 
asset  in  our  overall  national  defense  structure,  and  we  are  always 
looking  for  ways  to  reduce  overhead,  government,  and  so  forth  like 
this.  Perhaps  you  should  give  it  some  more  thought,  and  I  will  deal 
with  this  question  elsewhere.  But  I  think  your  response  is  you  have 
a  regular  consultation  with  your  immediate  superior. 

General  Downing.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Warner.  And  what  about  your  relations  with  the  JCS, 
the  mihtary  chain,  has  that  proven  to  be  a  smooth  operation? 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  We  take  all  of  our  direction 
through  the  JCS  like  every  other  CINC  does.  As  you  know,  and  of 
course  we  got  very  deeply  into  this  with  you  and  Senator  Levin 
when  we  had  our  discussions  with  you  and  pursuant  to  your  in- 
quiry, we  do  nothing  without  an  authorized  JCS  deplojrment  order. 
Everything  we  do  is  fully  approved  by  the  JCS  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Senator  Warner.  Admiral  Chiles,  you  were  asked  the  question 
about  the  ABM,  and  you  gave  vour  response  which  was  very  clear 
to  me,  and  I  share  your  views  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  still  a  valued 
instrument,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  there  are  forces  at 
work  which  are  trying  to  imply  that  it  should  now  govern  the  re- 
search and  development,  and  indeed  the  op  evals  of  our  newest  sys- 
tems relating  to  defenses  against  short-range  systems.  You  know 
this  debate  very  well.  The  administration,  through  some  set  of 
talks,  not  necessarily  elevated  to  the  standing  of  trying  to  amend 
the  treaty  but  some  phraseology  they  very  carefully  have  crafted, 
is  trying  to  determine  demarcation  between  what  is  a  short-ran^e, 
what  is  a  long-range,  and  those  issues,  and  you  are  familiar  with 
those. 

I  went  back  and  spoke  with  a  colleague  whom  I  served  with  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  John  Foster,  who  was  very  active  in 
the  work-up  of  the  negotiations  in  1972,  when  I  was  there  with  Dr. 
Foster,  and  he  unequivocally  said  to  me  that  he  was  very  closely 
involved  in  those  negotiations  from  a  technical  standpoint,  and  no 
one  ever  talked  about  the  short-range  system,  it  was  entirely  the 
intercontinental  systems.  I  want  to  make  certain  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  remains  in  that  area  and  does  not  begin  to  transgress  and 
limit  the  ability  of  this  country  to  address  the  serious  and  growing 
problems  associated  with  short-range  systems,  and  indeed  overlap- 
ping into  the  cruise  missiles,  because  it  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  what  we  devise  to  combat  and  deter  short-range  systems  can 
have  a  measure  of  adaptation  against  the  cruise.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  premise? 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  think  the  technology  is  very  close,  yes,  sir. 
General  Ashy  follows  that  equally  as  close  as  I  do. 

Senator  Warner.  I  spoke  to  General  Ashy  yesterday  about  this, 
and  he  said  very  clearly  that  everything  that  can  be  done  against 
warning  and  defenses  on  the  rapidly  expanding  technology  in 
cruise  missiles  is  being  done,  and  it  was  General  Ashy's  view  to  me 
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that  he  knew  of  no  shortfall  that  should  be  addressed  by  Congress. 
Is  that  right,  General  Ashy? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  great  concern. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  want  to  return,  then,  to  Admiral  Chiles. 
How  do  you  feel  about  these  negotiations,  and  do  you  see  them 
drifting  into  an  area  which  could  abrogate  in  some  measure  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  fully  explore  defense  systems  against 
short-range  ballistic  systems? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  I  am  not  personally  involved,  nor  is  my 
command,  in  those  deliberations.  I  understand  they  are  going  on, 
and  I  think  they  are  very  important.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to  de- 
ploy a  theater  ballistic  missile  system  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
could  not  agree  more. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Well,  I  will  continue  to  pursue  this, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  our  witnesses,  with  other  parties.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  these  negotiations  limit  in  any  way  the  ability  of  this  coun- 
try to  apply  technology  known  today  and  possibly  in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  Senator  Warner.  General  Rutherford, 
during  last  year's  legislative  activity  some  $118  million  that  had 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Roll-On/Roll-Off  ships  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  was  di- 
verted to  fund  the  crime  bill.  What  impact  did  that  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  RRF  to  meet  strategic  lift  requirements? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  we  have  approximately  90  ships  in 
the  RRF.  As  a  result  of  that  shortfall  in  RRF  ftinding  we  had  to 
downgrade  the  status  of  29  ships  and  put  13  ships  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

[Additional  information  follows:] 

Sir,  we  actually  lost  $158  million  programmed  for  acquisition  of  Roll-On/RoU-Off 
(RO/RO)  ships  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF).  Assuming  we  receive  the  funding 
in  this  years  and  future  budgets,  this  recision  delayed  the  acquisition  of  approxi- 
mately 700,000  square  feet  of  RO/RO  capability.  We  still  need  those  ships  to  meet 
our  goal  of  10  million  square  feet  of  RO/RO  capability.  We  have  requested  $70  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  this  punjose.  We  also  had  our  RRF  O&M  re- 
quest reduced  by  $100  million.  As  a  result  of  that  shortfall  in  RRF  funding,  we  had 
to  downgrade  the  status  of  29  ships  and  put  16  ships  in  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet. 

Justification:  Clarification.  New  passage  more  completely  responds  to  Senator 
Lett's  original  question. 

Senator  Lott.  And  when  you  do  that,  how  long  does  it  take  you 
to  get  it  out  of  that  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  if  you  need  it? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  it  would  be  very  difficult.  It  will  take 
months. 

Senator  Lott.  Months? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir.  Having  just  moved  it  down  there, 
obviously  it  can  come  up  faster.  But  if  we  leave  it  there  for  a  couple 
of  years  it  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  difficult.  There  is  ab- 
solutely minimum  maintenance  on  those  ships. 

Senator  LoTT.  So  you  are  saying  you  had  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  of  ships  available,  so  it  had  a  significant  impact  on 
what  you  need  in  this  area. 

General  Rutherford.  A  significant  impact,  sir,  that  needs  to  be 
corrected  this  year.  And  the  administration  has  come  forward  this 
year  with  a  $289  million  request  for  O&M  funds  for  those  ships. 
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If  that  money  is  received  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to  move  them 
back  up  into  a  heightened  readiness  status  and  resolve  a  lot  of  the 
concern  that  we  have  right  now.  But  it  is  absolutely  critical  that 
we  get  the  funding  this  year. 

Senator  LOTT.  The  fiscal  year  1996  defense  budget  includes  $289 
million  in  the  National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force.  In  prior  years  funding  of 
this  function  was  included  in  MARAD's  budget.  Why  has  this 
change  in  budget  practices  been  made,  and  do  you  agree  with  it? 

General  Rutherford.  If  you  go  back  to  the  previous  question, 
sir,  last  year  we  lost  that  $100  million,  and  we  felt  to  a  certain  de- 
gree that  it  might  have  been  a  result  of  not  having  the  Defense 
Committees  look  at  the  appropriation  of  that  money.  This  year  the 
administration  chose  to  take  the  DOT  funding  and  move  it  to  DOD, 
and  we  have  come  forward  this  year  to  present  the  request  to  the 
Defense  Committees  and  ultimately  to  the  Congress  at  large. 

Senator  Lott.  The  mobility  requirement  study  certainly  indi- 
cated that  there  had  been  a  shortfall  in  strategic  sealifl.  You  said 
we  have  made  progress.  I  really  have  serious  doubts  myself  that  we 
have  the  air  or  sealifl  capabilitv  to  do  again  what  we  did  in  Desert 
Storm.  But  we  do  have  the  Roll-On/Roll-Off  contracts  in  place  now, 
you  say  that  you  feel  like  significant  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  C-17,  so  we  are  better  off  than  we  were  2  years  ago,  but  when 
will  we  actually  be  where  we  need  to  be  in  lift  capability? 

General  Rutherford.  On  the  sealift  side,  sir,  by  2001  we  ought 
to  be  at  our  desired  target  which  is  10  million  square  feet  of  surge 
sealift  capability.  The  program,  as  presently  laid  out  for  the  C-141 
replacement,  will  take  us  to  about  the  year  2006,  although  I  would 
hope  we  could  accelerate  that. 

Senator  Lott.  I  have  some  other  questions,  but  since  I  have  al- 
ready had  a  couple  of  rounds.  Senator  Exon,  do  you  want  to  have 
your  first  round? 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Gentlemen, 
I  apologize  for  being  in  and  out  this  morning.  I  was  here  for  your 
opening  statements,  which  I  thought  was  very  important.  This  is 
a  tremendously  important  hearing  that  we  are  holding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  congratulate  you  for  calling  it.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  I  have  talked  to  you  individually  about,  let  me  cover 
some  of  them  if  I  can  now  for  the  record. 

First  I  want  to  emphasize  that  Senator  Warner  and  I  are  rep- 
resenting the  Senate  on  a  very  new  and  important  committee  that 
is  going  to  take  a  whole  overall  look  at  our  intelligence  community 
and  services.  And  since  all  of  you  are  in  one  way  or  other  involved 
in  it,  I  simply  want  to  tell  you  that  any  time  you  have  any  com- 
ments, suggestions,  criticisms,  or  concepts  on  how  we  can  stream- 
line and  improve  our  intelligence  gathering  services,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  better  system  but  primarily  to  deliver  that  to 
your  people  down  in  the  field  that  have  to  make  use  of  it,  especially 
in  time  of  grave  emergencies,  I  want  to  invite  you  to  let  us  know 
any  of  the  suggestions,  constructive  or  otherwise,  that  you  have  as 
we  go  through  this  process  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dously important  one,  and  one  that  obviously  is  long  overdue. 

Let  me  also  thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Nuclear  Posture  Re- 
view. I  will  not  go  into  any  great  detail  on  that  today.  We  all  know 
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hovv  important  that  is  in  maintaining  the  triad.  I  was  glad  that  you 
mentioned  that,  Admiral  Chiles.  I  think  that  is  tremendously  im- 
portant. I  would  just  like  to  ask  you,  Admiral  Chiles,  about  your 
concerns  about  tritium  production.  Do  you  believe  that  we  are  mov- 
in|f  as  expeditiously  as  we  could  or  should  in  that  area?  Do  you 
think  the  present  plans  will  provide  the  tritium  that  we  need  for 
our  nuclear  deterrence  sometime  in  the  future?  And  second,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  deterrent  is  the  bomber  force.  We  are  now 
awaiting,  as  you  might  know,  a  review  of  the  bomber  force  that  has 
been  promised  to  this  committee  some  time  ago  and  not  yet  been 
completed  by  the  Pentagon.  Could  you  tell  us.  Admiral,  what  is 
going  on  in  the  bomber  review,  the  bomber  update  that  we  re- 
quested as  a  follow-on  to  the  original  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  what, 
if  any,  recommendation  specifically  do  you  have  on  that  subject? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  let  me  go  oack  to  your  tritium  question 
first.  The  overall  plan  from  the  Department  of  Energy  will  address 
the  question  of  tritium  production.  I  have  seen  reports  that  the  De- 
partment has  decided  that  accelerators  are  the  right  way  to  go.  I 
have  not  seen  a  formal  proposal  yet.  There  is  time  to  build  such 
an  accelerator  to  produce  tritium  by  the  time  that  we  need  it  to 
sustain  our  active  and  inactive  stockpile.  Therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  get  rolling  soon  on  the  issue  of  tritium  production,  we 
will  be  in  satisfactory  condition. 

Second,  regarding  the  bomber  study,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Kaminski  is  heading  that  study.  It  is  ongoing  at  this  time.  It  will 
be  reported  out  to  you,  I  am  sure,  when  it  is  completed.  Let  me  just 
say,  relative  to— — 

Senator  Lott.  Admiral,  could  I  interrupt  you  there,  if  you  would 
yield  for  this. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Sure. 

Senator  LoTT.  You  need  to  understand,  the  committee  is  going  to 
have  markup  earlier  this  year  than  in  the  past,  and  if  we  cannot 
get  that  study  and  its  results  by  the  1st  of  May,  it  is  going  to  be 
useless. 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  understand  that,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  So  everybody  needs  to  understand,  we  need  to  get 
it  in  a  timely  fashion  so  we  can  consider  it  before  we  have  to  make 
these  decisions.  Thank  you  for  yielding. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  get 
that  message  to  the  folks  who  are  doing  that  study.  It  is  not  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  study  per  se,  and  I  am  comfortable  with  the  strategic 
bomber  forces  that  were  outlined  in  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 
I  think  that  is  a  minimum  force.  From  a  strategic  nuclear  stand- 
point, that  is  the  bomber  force  I  believe  we  need  at  START  II. 

Senator  ExoN.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  have  worked 
very  closely  with  you.  You  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  funds.  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  in  that  area,  and  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  move  ahead  I  appreciate  your  recommenda- 
tion, Admiral  Chiles,  on  START  I  and  II.  I  agree  that  those  are 
critically  important  and  that  we  should  move  ahead  on  them.  In 
that  whole  regard,  though,  we  keep  hearing  concerns  about  here  we 
are  trying,  and  I  think  rightfully  so,  to  dismantle  the  Russian  in- 
ventory, at  least  getting  it  back  into  Russia  where  we  think  there 
is  at  least  hopefully  some  central  command  in  control  of  it.  How  do 
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we  justify  all  of  this — this  is  a  rhetorical  question,  I  g^ess — ^how  do 
we  justify  all  of  this  when  at  least  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
at  tne  same  time  the  Russians  are  moving  very  aggressively  ahead 
on  some  submarine  production?  From  the  knowledge  of  any  of  you, 
what  kind  of  submarines  are  the  Russians  building?  Are  they  nu- 
clear-type submarines?  Are  they  attack  submarines?  What  are  the 
Russians  doing  on  submarine  construction,  and  how  extensive  are 
their  efforts? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  let  me  come  back  first  to  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  program  and  the  cooperative  threat  reduction  efforts.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  management  of  that  program  but  I  have 
provided  my  inputs.  I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  in  support- 
ing Russian  dismantlement  of  their  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  the 
missiles,  submarines,  and  bombers  that  carry  those  weapons.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  continue  with  such  a  program. 

Submarine  construction  is  something  of  a  different  issue.  The 
submarines  they  are  building  in  Russia  are  the  Kilo  class  and  at- 
tack submarines.  To  my  knowledge,  they  are  not  building  nuclear 
ballistic  missile  submarines  at  this  time.  I  understand  your  concern 
that  they  are  still  doing  this.  However,  the  important  issue  is  re- 
duction of  their  strategic  and  nonstrategic  nuclear  forces.  I  think 
that  is  the  value  of  cooperative  threat  reduction. 

I  can  discuss  aspects  of  their  future  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram in  closed  session,  if  you  like,  sir. 

Senator  EXON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  time  is  up.  I  will 
be  looking  forward  to  a  second  round  for  some  other  questions  that 
I  have. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Ashy,  could 
you  also  answer  the  question  Admiral  Chiles  just  answered  about 
the  Nunn-Lugar  program,  how  you  rate  it,  and  whether  you  think 
it  ought  to  be  continued? 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  it  just  a  little  differently 
than  Admiral  Chiles,  but  I  agree  with  him.  If  I  could,  sir,  address 
the  business  of  the  ABM  Treaty  as  it  pertains  to  the  impacts,  the 
theater  ballistic  missile  problem,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think  this 
is  what  Hank  was  saying,  we  are  threatened  in  theaters  with  bal- 
listic missiles  and  cruise  missiles.  I  think  it  is  all  of  our  opinions, 
we  have  pretty  much  consensus,  I  certainly  agree,  that  we  need  to 
deploy  a  theater  ballistic  missile  system.  I  think  what  Hank  is  say- 
ing is  that  there  is  a  linkage  between  that  and  the  ABM  Treaty 
as  it  pertains  to  your  question,  and  that  is  the  build-down  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  capabilities  that  Hank  worries  about. 

So  the  linkage  exists,  and  it  is  in  our  interest  to  get  that  build- 
down  to  take  place,  and  to  specifically  answer  your  question,  sir, 
I  think  it  is  very  pertinent,  and  I  agree  with  it.  It  is  an  incentive 
program  to  get  them  to  build  down,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Senator  NuNN.  General  Downing,  I  understand  Special  Oper- 
ations Command  is  working  with  the  Pacific  and  Korean  theater 
commands  and  with  the  Air  Force  to  relocate  certain  Air  Force  Spe- 
cial Operations  units  from  the  Pacific  to  the  United  States.  Are  the 
Pacific  and  Korean  theater  commanders  satisfied  that  their  re- 
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quirements  will  still  be  met  after  we  have  pulled  some  of  these 
forces  back  into  the  United  States? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  that  is  not  exactly  correct.  We  are  work- 
ing on  a  two-phased  plan  which  will  start  off  with  the  creation  of 
an  operating  base  on  the  west  coast.  We  do  not  know  when  the  de- 
cision will  be  made  on  that.  It  will  be  probably  after  the  BRAG 
comes  out  and  we  see  how  that  is  settled  out. 

Once  we  establish  the  operating  base  on  the  west  coast,  which 
probably  would  not  be  done  until  1996-1997,  then  we  are  looking 
at  keeping  the  same  presence  out  in  the  theaters  with  the  Special 
Operations  Forces,  but  doing  it  by  rotating  crews.  In  other  words, 
we  will  have  the  command  structure  still  out  there,  but  we  will  ro- 
tate crews  out  there  and  be  better  able  to  handle  the  OPTEMPO 
and  PERSTEMPO  that  we  have  at  these  overseas  locations. 

Senator  NUNN.  In  other  words,  you  will  not  be  reducing  your  ca- 
pabilities? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  capability, 
and  in  fact  we  think  there  will  actually  be  an  increase  in  capability 
because  the  crews  that  will  go  out  will  be  fully  trained.  In  other 
words,  they  will  not  have  to  do  training  once  they  go  out  there  to 
reach  all  their  mission-essential  task  list  standards.  They  will  be 
trained  before  they  go  out,  and  then  we  will  rotate  them. 

There  is  some  concern  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Korean  theaters. 
We  have  had  briefing  teams  out  there,  but  we  are  going  to  do  noth- 
ing that  diminishes  our  capability  to  support  those  two  CINCs  out 
there. 

Senator  NuNN.  Okay.  Admiral  Chiles,  last  year  the  President  di- 
rected that  all  nuclear  weapons  be  placed  under  some  form  of  posi- 
tive control,  including  nuclear  weapons  at  sea.  What  progress  has 
been  made  in  implementing  this  directive? 

Admiral  Chiles.  I  can  give  you  the  details  in  a  closed  session, 
Senator,  on  that,  but  basically  we  have  moved  out  smartly  on  the 
TLAM-N,  and  we  will  have  the  Trident  done  by  1997. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  you  are  making  progress? 

Admiral  Chiles.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Rutherford,  the  U.S.  transportation  in- 
dustry has  been  concerned  that  DOD  underestimates  their  ability 
to  support  military  requirements  during  peace  time  and  war  time 
because  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  take  full  advantage  of 
their  intermodal  operations.  Your  prepared  statement  refers  to  a 
new  emphasis  in  TRANSCOM  on  intermodal  operations,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  more  in  the  context  of  our  domestic  infi'astructure. 
Have  you  adjusted  your  transportation  planning  to  reflect  better 
use  and  planning  around  overseas  and  intermodal  operations,  and 
what  measures  are  you  taking  to  gauge  improvements? 

General  Rutherford.  I  appreciate  the  question.  Senator.  The 
real  key  to  making  significant  progress  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  intermodalism  is  to  get  our  components  and  our  services 
to  use  containers  more,  and  that  means  infrastructure  at  the  in- 
stallations as  well  as  equipment  to  handle  and  load  containers. 
There  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  saved,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  effi- 
ciencies to  be  had,  if  we  can  move  forward  in  the  container  pro- 
gpram,  and  we  are  working  very  hard  to  do  that. 
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Senator  NUNN.  Have  you  any  kind  of  timeframe  or  any  kind  of 
measurements  against  which  you  want  to  be  held  accountable  in 
that  respect? 

General  Rutherford.  For  example — no,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  move  80 
percent  of  our  ammunition  by  container. 

Senator  NuNN.  Is  this  one  of  the  areas  we  could  put  more  money 
in  now  and  save  money,  or  have  you  analyzed  it  that  carefully  yet? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that  state- 
ment right  now.  I  think  there  is  tremendous  potential  out  there  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  industry  is  going,  and  we  need  to  catch  up 
with  industry  in  that  regard. 

Senator  NuNN.  Could  you  look  at  it  over  the  next  several  months 
from  a  cost  analysis  point  of  view  to  determine  if  front-end  money 
now  would  save  appreciable  amounts  of  money  over  a  period  of 
time?  I  will  not  give  you  specific  parameters,  just  a  general  request 
to  take  a  look  at  that. 

General  Rutherford.  Sure,  I  will  be  glad  to,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Container  movement  of  ammunition  is  our  biggest  intermodal  challenge.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  efficiencies  of  intermodalism,  we  must  take  an  overall  DOD  "fort 
to  foxhole"  perspective.  As  I  previously  stated,  our  goal  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
is  to  move  80  percent  of  DOB'S  ammunition  in  containers. 

At  this  point  there  is  no  detailed  cost  analysis  of  containerized  ammunition  move- 
ments to  answer  your  question. 

We  plan  to  initiate  a  study  that  will  involve  the  services,  theater  CINCs,  and  com- 
mercial industry  to  conduct  a  DOD  "depot  to  foxhole"  analysis  of  ammunition  move- 
ments. In  addition  to  financial  costs,  the  analysis  will  characterize  availability  and 
timeliness  issues  associated  with  CONUS/OCONUS  logistics,  infrastructure  and 
transportation  operations.  We  plan  to  report  back  to  you  within  4  months. 

[Additional  information  supplied  for  the  record.] 

Department  of  Defense, 
United  States  Transportation  Command, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  IL.  July  3,  1995. 

Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  During  my  23  February  1995  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  you  requested  information  on  the  potential  long-term 
benefits  of  applying  front-ena  money  to  ammunition  containerization.  To  provide  a 
concise,  thorou^  response,  information  was  requested  from  all  Services  and  agen- 
cies involved  in  ammunition  outloading  and  distribution. 

A  total  of  116  projects,  valued  at  over  $283M,  were  submitted  for  consideration. 
During  evaluation,  we  placed  high  value  on  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
overall  delivery  and  distribution  process.  From  this  analysis,  eighteen  projects  (At- 
tachment 1)  possessed  the  potential  to  provide  throughput  enhancements  to  the  am- 
munition system  and  at  the  same  time  realize  transportation  cost  savings  and  in- 
crease warfighting  force  readiness.  We  also  gathered  background  material  on 
USTRANSCOM  containerization  efforts  since  1992  (Attachment  2)  per  your  staffs 
request. 
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We  appreciate  your  interest  and  support  of  our  Nation's  defense  transportation 
system. 

Sincerely, 

RoBEBT  L.  Rutherford, 
Genercd,  USAF. 

Commander  in  Chief. 
Attachments: 

1.  Ammunition  Study 

2.  Containerized  Ammunition  Background 
cc:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 


Attachment  1 — Ammunition  Study 
containerized  ammunition  system 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS)  identified  c  need  to  establish  a  capabil- 
ity to  throughput  ammunition  from  the  west  coast  that  eauals  the  east  coast  capa- 
bility. The  required  west  coast  capability  is  estimated  at  oetween  600-800  Twenty 
Foot  Equivalent  Units  (TEUs)/dav.  The  projected  combined  capabilities  at  east  and 
west  coast  ammunition  ports  will  provide  the  capability  to  ship  overseas  approxi- 
mately 1,500  TEUs/day.  To  erfectively  utilize  this  capacity,  the  whole  containerized 
ammunition  system  must  be  upgraded  to  this  level  of  throughput  capability  on  a 
sustained  basis.  The  chart  contained  at  Tab  1  depicts  the  requirements  and  present 
capabilities  of  the  ammunition  depots,  ammunition  ports,  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Center,  Pacific  which  is  the  major  supplier  of  Marine  Corps  Landing  Force  Oper- 
ational Reserve  Materiel  (LFORM).  Relevant  costs  of  shipping  by  container  from  the 
ammunition  plant  are:  moving  the  container  to  the  stuUing  site  on  the  grounds  of 
the  ammunition  plant,  container  inspection  for  serviceability  and  safety  standards, 
movement  of  the  ammunition  to  the  stuffing  site,  reconfiguration  of  pallets  as  re- 
quired, packaging  and  blocking  and  bracing  of  the  interior  of  the  container,  actually 
loading  the  ammunition  pallets  into  the  container,  inspection  of  the  railcar  or  truck, 
moving  the  container  to  the  railhead  and  actual  loading  onto  a  railcar  or  truck. 
Many  of  these  costs  would  be  experienced  again  at  each  transfer  point  in  the  system 
if  the  breakbulk  mode  were  utilized  for  shipment.  The  benefit  of  containerization 
is  it  minimizes  handling  at  all  points  other  than  origin  which  ultimately  results  in 
lower  costs.  These  costs  fall  both  into  tangible  costs  which  include  traditional  trans- 
portation and  distribution  costs  and  intangible  costs  which  include  the  costs  of  lost 
military  operational  opportunities. 

A  detailed  cost  analysis  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study;  however,  some  gen- 
eral investment  in  associated  cost  saving  strategies  can  be  realized  with  up-front 
funding.  Basically,  DOD  must  invest  in  specialized  intermodal  infrastructure  and 
equipment  at  the  transfer  points  within  the  ammunition  distribution  system.  Once 
the  required  infrastructure  is  in  place,  cost  savings  through  reduced  manpower  and 
workload  requirements  at  transfer  points  and  reduced  ship  dwell  times  at  ports  will 
accrue.  As  an  example  of  potential  cost  savings,  a  LASH  vessel  with  a  capacity  for 
1,500  TEUs  (20,850  tons)  of  ammunition  would  require  approximately  20  days  of 
dwell  time  at  the  port.  An  eauivalent  load  of  1,500  TEUs  (20,850  tons)  of  ammuni- 
tion for  a  container  ship  would  be  approximately  2  days  of  dwell  time.  Using  an  av- 
erage daily  vessel  charter  cost  of  $30,000  per  day,  the  cost  differential  between  a 
containersnip  load  and  a  breakbulk  load  is  $540,0()0  (in  favor  of  the  containership). 
With  an  equivalent  cost  savings  at  the  oflload  port  and  other  unspecified  cost  sav- 
ings between  the  origin  and  final  destination,  a  overall  cost  savings  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  1,500  TEUs  (20,850  tons)  ammunition  shipment  would  be  expected. 

There  were  116  projects  submitted  in  response  for  consideration.  We  recommend 
18  projects,  in  four  categories,  that  optimize  asset  utilization,  increase  effective 
intermodal  loads,  reduce  cycle  and  dwell  times  while  simultaneously  decreasing 
operational  costs  and  increasing  readiness. 

PROJECTS  TO  RESOLVE  SHORTFALLS 

The  following  18  projects  are  where  front  end  money  can  be  applied  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  containerized  distribution  system  capable  of  adapting  to  the  needs 
of  the  warfighting  forces. 

Ammunition  Depot  Container  Throughput  Improvements 

Project  Description:  Procure  eight  container  handlers,  one  for  each  anununition 
depot. 
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Cost:  $3.2  million. 

Justification:  Commercial  design  container  handlers  are  required  to  allow  sus- 
tained capability  in  lifting  of  containers  at  loading  docks,  holding  pads,  and  transfer 
yards.  Container  handlers  will  augment  present  capability  adding  significantly  to 
the  efficiency  of  ammunition  container  operations  by  eliminating  double  handling  of 
ammunition. 

Project  Description:  Procure  158  chassis  with  double  bogies  (undercarriage  with 
four  wheels)  and  five  tractors  for  ammunition  depots. 

Cost:  $1.65  million. 

Justification:  Chassis  and  bogies  are  required  to  allow  sustained  capability  in 
moving  containers  to  and  from  loading  docks,  holding  pads  and  transfer  yards.  This 
equipment  will  augment  present  capability  adding  significantly  to  the  efficiency  of 
ammunition  container  operations. 

Project  Description:  Construct  container  transfer  facility  and  container  repair 
facility  at  Crane  Army  Ammunition  Activity,  Crane,  IN. 

Cost:  $7.95  million. 

Justification:  These  facilities  are  required  to  provide  a  safe  and  efficient  means 
for  receiving,  storing,  and  shipping  ammunition  providing  the  logistical  control  for 
concurrent  container  stuffing  and  outloading  operations.  The  construction  of  the  fa- 
cilities will  provide  additional  containerization  capability  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  957  containers  per  week. 

Project  Description:  Construct  Containerized  Ammunition  Distribution  System 
(CADS)  facility,  maintenance  facility,  and  railhead  at  McAlester  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  OK. 

Cost:  $11.4  million. 

Justification:  These  facilities  are  required  to  provide  a  safe  and  eflicient  means 
for  receiving,  storing,  and  shipping  ammunition  providing  the  logistical  control  for 
concurrent  container  stuffing  and  outloading  operations.  The  construction  of  the  fa- 
cilities will  provide  additional  containerization  capability  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  957  containers  per  week. 

Project  Description:  Construct  container  handling  facility  at  Blue  Grass  Army 
Depot,  KY. 

Cost:  $3.7  million. 

Justification:  This  facility  is  required  to  provide  a  safe  and  efilcient  means  for 
receiving,  storing,  and  shipping  ammunition  providing  the  logistical  control  for  con- 
current container  stufTmg  and  outloading  operations.  The  construction  of  the  facility 
will  provide  additional  containerization  capability  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  957  containers  per  week. 

Depot  to  SPOE  Intermodal  Transportation  Improvements 

Project  Description:  Construct  container  and  support  facility  at  NWS  Concord, 
CA. 

Cost:  $3.9  million. 

Justification:  This  project  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
testing  of  containers  and  support  equipment.  Construction  would  ensure  that  con- 
tainers could  be  turned  around  quickly  to  avoid  delays  in  loading  as  well  as  avoiding 
the  transportation  costs  associated  with  shipment  to  a  repair  facility. 

Project  Description:  Procure  one  forkliftycrane  and  three  electric/diesel  forklifls 
for  Naval  Ordnance  Center,  Pacific  Division,  Fallbrook,  CA  Detachment. 

Cost:  $250,000. 

JustiHcation:  This  facility  is  the  major  supplier  of  Marine  Corps  Land  Force 
Operational  Reserve  Materiel  (LFORM)  ordnance  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Project  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  a  ship  would  have  to  remain  at  anchor  due  to  limitations 
caused  by  on  site  stuffing  capabilities  resulting  in  significant  savings;  however,  the 
real  issue  is  this  project  would  double  the  present  capability  to  sustain  ammunition 
operations  over  the  wharf. 

Project  Description:  Procure  two  top  lifting  forklifts  capable  of  lifting  15  ton 
containers  and  three  electrical/diescl  forklifts  for  Naval  Weapons  Station  (NWS) 
Seal  Beach,  CA. 

Cost:  $350,000. 

Justification:  NWS  Seal  Beach  is  the  major  supplier  of  the  Pacific  Fleet's  com- 
batants. Equipment  will  augment  the  Ordnance  Transfer  Facility  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion during  August  1995.  Project  would  double  stuffing  capability. 

Project  Description:  Pave  existing  railcar  sidings  at  Naval  Weapons  Station 
Seal  Beach,  CA. 

Cost:  $1.15  million. 
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Justification:  Project  would  provide  the  ability  to  stage  loaded  containers  to  fa- 
cilitate scheduling  and  sequencing  of  wharf  operations  while  accommodating  a  sus- 
tained 40  containers  per  day  over  the  wharf. 

Project  Description:  Upgrade  Maritime  Prepositioned  Force  (MPF)  ordnance 
storage  site  No.  7.  and  construct  Ordnance  Transhipment  Facility  at  Naval  Weapons 
Station  Charleston,  SC. 

Cost:  $2.5  million. 

Justification:  The  upgrade  to  the  storage  site  would  provide  a  15  percent  in- 
crease in  containerization  capability.  The  facility  will  support  both  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  for  ordnance  container  processing  in  support  of  pre  positioning  pro- 
grams. Present  capability  will  not  support  both  services  in  fiscal  year  1997  when 
Army  requirements  are  added. 

SPOE  and  SPOD  Ammunition  Throughput  Improvements 

Project  Description:  Procure  and  install  rail  mounted  gantry  crane  at  Port 
Hadlock,  WA. 

Cost:  $7.19  million. 

Justification:  Port  Hadlock  has  a  containerized  ammunition  outload  capability 
requirement  of  200  containers  per  day.  Present  capability  is  25  of  that  requirement. 
The  crane  would  result  in  a  savings  of  $329  per  container  (TURBO  CADS  94  data), 
extended  to  the  required  200  containers  per  day  and  adjusted  to  fiscal  year  1995 
labor  rates,  would  provide  savings  in  excess  of  $100,000  per  day  during  contin- 
gencies. 

Project  Description:  Procure  two  ammunition  container  handlers  and  spreader 
bars  for  Port  Hadlock,  WA. 

Cost:  $456,000. 

Justification:  Port  Hadlock  presently  has  no  organic  container  handling  equip- 
ment. The  procurement  of  the  assets  would  provide  increased  efiiciencies  in  holding 
lot  operations  and  provide  a  cost  avoidance  of  $3,300  per  day  in  rental  costs. 

Project  Description:  Procure  and  install  Pier  Gantry  Crane  for  Naval  Weapons 
Station  Concord,  CA. 

Cost:  $7.2  million. 

Justification:  NWS  Concord  has  a  containerized  ammunition  outload  capability 
requirement  of  600  containers  per  day.  Present  capability  is  200  containers,  pro- 
jected capability  for  1998  is  400  containers.  The  addition  of  the  second  crane  would 
satisfy  the  requirement.  At  600  containers  per  day  the  savings  in  loading  costs  is 
$110,000  per  day.  Ship  charter  costs  would  also  (decrease  at  a  rate  of  $30,000  per 
day. 

OCONUS  Intratheater  Ammunition  Throughput  Improvements 

Project  Description:  Construct  container  processing  facility  at  the  Naval  Maga- 
zine Lualuaei,  HI. 

Cost:  $1,475  milHon. 

Justification:  Provides  a  facility  to  stufCunstuff  containers  to  load/unload  with 
trailers.  Currently  containers  must  be  transported  18  miles  for  stuffing  and 
unstuffing.  This  movement  of  containers  results  in  additional  time  for  loading/un- 
loading, longer  recycle  time  to  return  containers,  and  increased  possibility  for  acci- 
dents. 

Project  Description:  Construct  container  dunnage  warehouse,  Chibana  Ammu- 
nition Storage  Branch,  Okinawa,  Japan. 

Cost:  $250,000. 

Justification:  The  construction  of  a  warehouse  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  war- 
time stockpiles  are  serviceable.  Due  to  extreme  temperature  variations,  termites 
and  the  dilTiculty  of  procuring  lumber  in  Okinawa,  a  controlled  storage  environment 
is  necessary  to  keep  dunnage  material  serviceable. 

Project  Description:  Procure  six  double  sided  container  handlers  for  Pacific 
Command  (PACOM)  (two  for  Alaska,  four  for  Japan). 

Cost:  $1.3  million. 

Justification:  Present  depot  equipment  is  not  suited  for  optimum  fuse  in  the 
Ammunition  Supply  Points  (ASPs)  and  depot  complexes  located  in  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter. The  double  sided  container  handler  is  a  self-supported  vehicle  that  requires  no 
special  highway  permits  and  will  optimize  container  operations  to  fulfill  contingency 
requirements. 

Project  Description:  Improve  Hiro  Pier,  Japan. 

Cost:  $11.0  million. 

Justification:  At  present  the  Hiro  Depot  can  only  throughput  between  35  to  50 
containers  per  day.  The  project  would  increase  the  throughput  of  containers  to  100 
to  125  containers  per  day  which  is  necessary  to  meet  contingency  requirements. 
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Project  Description:  Provide  funds  to  establish  container  repair  facility  equip- 
ment and  parts  for  Pacific  Command. 

Cost:  $60,000. 

Justification:  The  Pacific  theater  has  no  depot  repair  facility,  resulting  in  return 
of  damaged  containers  to  CONUS  for  repair.  The  building  to  house  the  activity  ex- 
ists and  Dy  adding  selected  equipment  and  parts  a  repair  Tacility  can  be  established. 
This  facility  would  act  as  the  repair  and  tracking  facility  for  150  containers  in  the 
Pacific. 


Attachment  2— Containerized  Ammunition 


COMMERCIAL  EFFORTS 

For  years,  the  commercial  marketplace  has  been  moving  more  and  more  to  inter- 
modal  containerization  of  goods.  By  the  year  2000  there  will  likely  be  little  or  no 
large  scale,  breakbulk  shipments  of  transoceanic  goods  on  U.S.  flagged  ships.  Be- 
cause our  force  projection  capability  relies  primarily  upon  conunercial  shippers,  we 
must  take  advantage  of  the  commercial  industry  s  technology.  Additionally,  our 
analysis  has  shown  that  the  only  way  we  can  move  the  volume  of  requirements  that 
we  have,  especially  sustainment  supplies,  is  via  expediting  shipments  with 
containerization.  This  is  especially  true  of  ammunition,  which  constitutes  about  half 
of  the  sustainment  requirement. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTAINERIZATION 

The  distribution  system  for  ammunition  movements,  whether  container  or 
breakbulk,  can  be  usefully  described  in  terms  of  cargo  transfer  points,  ammunition 
depots,  CONUS  ports,  OCONUS  ports  and  theater  supply  points.  This  capability  ini- 
tiates the  strategic  agility  and  diversity  necessary  to  meet  the  DOD  mobility  chal- 
lenge. Adequate  and  timely  funding  for  port  and  depot  infrastructure  requirements 
are  paramount  to  the  success  of  complying  with  our  power  projection  philosophy. 
Our  successful  efforts  today  will  ensure  a  munitions  distribution  capable  of  meeting 
tomorrow's  requirements.  Since  ammunition  plays  such  an  important  role  in  mili- 
tary operations,  and  it  represents  a  substantial  amount  of  the  total  tonnage  of  all 
supplies  needed,  anything  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  ammunition  transpor- 
tation  and   distribution   serves   to   increase   the   overall   efficiency   of  the   entire 
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logistical  support  to,  and  the  operational  eiTectiveness  of  the  forces.  Through  such 
studies  as  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS),  MRS  Bottom-Up  Review  Update 
(BURU),  and  the  impending  decline  of  breakbulk  sealiil  capability,  the  efforts  of 
containerizing  anununition  become  more  critical  to  the  development  of  a  Defense 
Transportation  System  which  is  sized  consistent  with  capabilities  emulated  at  each 
node. 

USTRANSCOM  ACTIONS  SINCE  THE  "YEAR  OF  THE  CONTAINER  (1992)" 

One  of  the  lessons  learned  from  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  the  need  for  the 
military  to  capitalize  upon  the  increasing  civilian  practice  of  shipping  intermodally 
using  150  containers.  As  a  result,  USCINCTRANS,  General  Johnson,  declared  1992 
as  *ane  year  of  the  container"  to  bring  attention  to  the  need  for  DOD  to  accelerate 
their  use  of  intermodal  shipping,  specifically  containerization.  This  theme  was  in- 
strumental in  identifying  issues  contributing  to  DOD's  low  use  containers.  A  study 
performed  by  the  Volpe  National  Transportation  System  Center  ("Issues  Related  to 
Ammunition  Delivery  During  Operation  Desert  Storm"  (May  1993))  concluded  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  a  champion  for  intermodal  anmiunition;  a  requirement  existed 
to  train  DOD  units  to  use  all  types  of  containers;  there  was  a  lack  of  centralized 
container  management  and  lack  of  doctrine;  a  need  to  estimate  requirements  for 
prepositioning  containers;  and  a  lack  of  theater  support  for  Containerized  Ammuni- 
tion Distribution  System  (Container  Handling  Equipment  and  Materiel  Handling 
Equipment). 

Consistent  with  the  above,  DOD  and  especially  USTRANSCOM  have  taken  sev- 
eral steps  to  increase  the  use  of  containerized,  intermodal  operations.  In  1992, 
USTRANSCOM  assumed  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Intermodal  Container  Working 
Group  (JICWG).  The  JICWG  has  two  focuses,  first  is  the  Joint  Intermodal  Con- 
tainer Master  Action  Plan  and  the  second  is  the  Joint  Container  Exercise  Plan. 

The  Joint  Intermodal  Container  Master  Action  Plan  has  taken  steps  to  update  or 

gublish  two  significant  publications  which  are  setting  guidance  and  doctrine  for 
lOD  in  the  usage  of  containers.  They  are:  Joint  Pub  4-01.7  Joint  Tactics,  Tech- 
niques and  Procedures  for  Use  of  Intermodal  Containers  in  Joint  Operations;  and 
DOD  Reg  4500.XX  Management  and  Control  of  the  DOD  Intermodal  Container  Sys- 
tem. 

USTRANSCOM  has  begun  two  significant  studies  to  assess  the  status  of  contain- 
ers within  DOD.  The  DOl)  ISO  Container  Study,  scheduled  for  completion  in  1995, 
is  updating  the  Container  Register  to  identify  the  number  and  status  of  DOD  owned 
containers.  Scheduled  for  completion  in  1996,  the  DOD-Owned  Container  Study  will 
identify,  based  on  MRS-BURU,  time-phased,  regional  container  and  infrastructure 
requirements  to  support  each  service. 

The  Joint  Container  Exercise  Plan  is  an  aggressive  program  to  take  intermodal 
concepts  for  DOD  ofi"  the  drawing  board  and  into  the  field.  In  1993,  we  moved  a 
unit  from  Fort  Lewis,  WA  to  Korea  intermodally.  In  1994,  TURBO  CADS94,  a  Joint 
Staff  sponsored  exercise,  managed  by  USTRANSCOM,  moved  over  a  thousand  con- 
tainers of  ammunition  through  the  west  coast  and  points  throughout  the  Pacific. 
Presently,  TURBO  CADS95  and  TURBO  INTERMODAL  SURGE95  are  planned  to 
build  upon  the  previous  successes.  TURBO  CADS95  will  test/practice  the  movement 
of  containerized  ammunition  throughout  the  USPACOM  area  of  operation.  TURBO 
INTERMODAL  SURGE95  will  validate  the  movement  of  heavy  combat  forces  from 
Fort  Carson  to  the  west  coast  using  the  intermodal  container  system. 

DOD  has  taken  steps  to  improve  the  capability  to  throughput  containerized  am- 
munition from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Using  the  MRS  stated  require- 
ment to  tranship  600-800  containers  a  day  from  the  west  coast.  Army  identified 
NWS  Concord  and  Port  Hadlock,  WA  as  sites  for  establishing  common  user,  contain- 
erized ammunition  operations.  A  $58  million  project  was  programmed  to  initiate 
these  improvements.  Funding  began  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  some  improvements  are 
already  being  made.  Others  are  programmed  for  the  outyears  and  others  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  study. 

Placing_  great  strategic  importance  upon  increased  intermodal  operations, 
USCnSfCfrRANS  coordinated  the  use  of  1995  Mobility  Enhancement  Funds  (MEF) 
to  complete  containerization  projects  for  the  services.  USTRANSCOM  is  recommend- 
ing that  containerization  improvement  projects  become  one  of  the  primary  objectives 
for  MEF  96  funding. 

Senator  Nunn.  Good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
all  of  our  witnesses  for  being  here  today  and  for  what  you  are 
doing,  and  I  hope  you  will  express  again  the  appreciation  in  your 
command  for  what  your  troops  are  doing. 
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Senator  Lott.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  pursue 
the  Nunn-Lugar  question,  but  I  think  Admiral  Chiles  and  General 
Ashy  have  adequately  addressed  that  in  response  to  other  ques- 
tions. Let  me  then  turn  to  General  Downing  to  a  couple  of  other 
questions  that  I  have. 

You  list  in  your  statement  the  four  main  categories  of  capabili- 
ties of  Special  Operations  Forces,  and  number  one  is  direct  combat 
operations.  You  also  indicated  earlier  that  you  had  a  228  percent 
increase  in  operations  other  than  what  I  guess  we  would  call  direct 
combat  operations,  deploying  in  139  countries  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  100  countries  already  in  the  first  5  months  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
My  question  is  with  this  significant  increase  in  deployment  for 
other  than  war  categories,  are  you  able  to  maintain  the  level  of 
training  and  OPTEMPO  for  direct  combat  operations  that  you 
think  is  necessary? 

General  Downing.  Senator,  to  answer  your  question,  yes.  There 
is,  in  most  cases,  a  direct  correlation  between  what  we  are  doing 
in  peacetime  and  our  wartime  tasks.  The  training  that  we  do  over- 
seas for  other  countries,  training  other  countries'  armies  and  por- 
tions of  other  armies,  are  exactly  the  kinds  of  tasks  that  we  do  in 
our  unconventional  warfare  and  foreign  internal  defense  missions 
in  wartime.  Many  of  the  combat  tasks  that  we  train  on  have  direct 
application  to  our  direct  action  or  combat  missions. 

I  do  not  look  at  what  our  taskings  are  in  operations  other  than 
war  as  a  distraction.  I  consider  them  to  be  a  vital  mission  that  our 
command  can  provide  for  the  regional  CINCs  in  peacetime  to  pro- 
tect national  interests,  to  strengthen  bonds  overseas,  and  I  also  see 
a  direct  correlation  between  those  peacetime  tasks  and  our  wartime 
training. 

On  occasion,  when  we  get  tasked  for  extended  periods  on  mis- 
sions like  combat  search  and  rescue,  this  ties  up  our  helicopter 
crews  and  does  not  let  us  train  on  the  full  range  of  tasks  that  we 
are  going  to  want  those  crews  to  do  in  combat.  But  even  combat 
search  and  rescue,  the  task  that  we  do  there,  have  a  very  strong 
correlation  to  those  mission  profiles  that  we  find  in  wartime. 

Senator  Coats.  I  do  not  know  if  I  want  to  take  exception  with 
you,  but  I  guess  I  want  to  further  question  the  statement  that  the 
engagement  in  the  other  three  categories  of  capabilities,  PSYOPS, 
civil  affairs  operations,  and  the  foreign  internal  defense  operations, 
perfectly  coordinate  with  the  kind  of  training  necessary  for  direct 
combat  operations.  I  am  not  sure  I  see  the  100  percent  connect 
there.  Are  they  not  different  missions? 

General  Downing.  Well,  they  are  not  really  different.  A  psycho- 
logical operation  mission  in  peacetime,  like  we  are  running  down 
in  Haiti,  where  we  are  running  a  psychological  operation 

Senator  Coats.  I  see  that.  I  am  just  wondering  about  the  other 
two. 

General  Downing.  The  civic  action,  we  are  doing  really  the  same 
kind  of  coordinating- type  activities,  the  assessment  of  local  econo- 
mies, the  things  that  we  are  doing  in  peacetime  with  civic  action 
are  the  same  kind  of  things  we  end  up  doing  in  wartime. 
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I  think  probably  the  one  that  you  may  have  the  biggest  question 
about  are  the  direct  combat  skills  for  the  combat  units,  like  the 
Special  Forces. 

Senator  Coats.  That  is  correct. 

General  Downing.  For  example,  I  was  in  Indonesia  last  week. 
We  had  two  "A"  detachments,  12  men  each,  one  from  Okinawa  and 
one  from  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  training  the  Indonesian  com- 
mandos on  free-fall  techniques  and  close  quarters  combat  drill. 
They  are  going  to  be  down  there  for  an  extended  period  of  time, 
I  think  over  4  weeks.  The  team  that  was  training  on  the  military 
free-fall  skills,  high  altitude  low  opening,  high  altitude  high  open- 
ing, were  doing  the  same  kind  of  training  that  they  would  do  for 
that  mission  in  combat.  They  were  imparting  that  to  the  Indo- 
nesians, with  great  effect  and  they  were  very  good  about  it. 

The  teams  teaching  close  quarters  combat  were  teaching  skills 
like  how  to  break  into  this  room,  how  to  come  through  the  win- 
dows, how  to  take  down  a  built-up  area.  That  was  a  training  task 
for  us  to  give  the  Indonesian  Army,  but  yet  that  is  the  same  kind 
of  skill  that  we  would  have  to  teach  to  a  guerrilla  force  in  wartime, 
to  a  paramilitary  force  in  wartime,  or  those  same  skills  would  be 
used  by  our  own  forces  doing  that  mission.  So  that  is  the  correla- 
tion that  I  see. 

Senator  Coats.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  the  CV-22.  You 
said  that  for  your  purposes  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  special 
modifications  to  supply  to  Special  Ops.  Could  you  detail  what  some 
of  those  modifications  are  and  what  kind  of  costs  we  are  looking 
at? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  basically  the  modifications  will  be  some 
enhancements  for  them  so  they  can  fly  independently  at  night.  We 
are  talking  about  terrain  following  and  terrain  avoidance  radar;  we 
are  probably  talking  about  a  fairly  decent  electronics  counter- 
measure  suite  that  will  go  on  there;  some  passive  aircraft  detection 
devices  which  will  go  on  there;  forward  looking  infii-ared;  and  then, 
of  course,  the  integration  systems  to  put  all  those  together. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  put  those  modifications  on  those  aircraft 
for  about  $7  million. 

Senator  Coats.  Per  unit? 

General  Downing.  Per  unit.  And  so  when  we  do  that  we  take  the 
MV-22  which  the  Marines  buy,  we  will  put  those  mods  on  it,  and 
by  the  way,  we  work  very,  very  closely  with  the  Marine  Corps  on 
specifications  of  the  V-22.  We  feel  very  good  about  what  is  coming 
out  on  that,  and  so  because  we  are  up  in  fi-ont  on  this  one  and  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  put  these  modifications  on  this  as  the  air- 
craft is  built,  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  simpler,  certainly  less 
expensive  than  what  it  is  when  we  take  a  standing  airframe,  try 
to  put  these  kind  of  things  on  it,  and  then  have  to  do  the  systems 
integration. 

Senator  Coats.  You  said  you  wanted  50  of  those,  so  we  are  look- 
ing about  $350  million? 

General  Downing.  Approximately  $350  million  over  the  life  of 
the  program,  which  will  be  about  15  years.  But  that  is  still  some- 
thing that  we  are  not  funded  for.  We  had  the  money  in  our  budget 
for  the  CV-22  back  in  1989,  when  the  decision  was  made  in  the 
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Defense  Department  to  take  the  CV-22  out  of  the  program.  If  you 
remember  back  then,  that  was  killed. 

Senator  Coats.  I  will  never  forget  it.  [Laughter.] 

General  Downing.  That  money  went  away.  It  got  applied  to 
other  things.  It  was  taken  away  from  us,  and  so  now  what  we  have 
to  do  is  we  have  to  figure  out  how  we  are  going  to  finance  that, 
and  we  are,  of  course,  working  that  very,  very  diligently  over  in  the 
building. 

Senator  Coats.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

General  Downing.  Okay. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  Senator  Coats.  Senator  Exon. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  know  it 
has  been  a  long  hearing  this  morning.  I  am  going  to  try  and  limit 
my  questions  in  the  second  round  to  one  or  two  matters. 

First,  General  Ashy,  you  mentioned  this  matter  briefly  in  your 
opening  remarks  when  I  was  here  earlier  this  morning.  I  would 
just  like  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  expand  a  little  bit  further. 
First,  you  know  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  had  and  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  follow-on  missile  warning  satellites,  and  I  am  won- 
dering about  what  your  up-to-date  report  is  on  tnat.  And  also,  I 
think  tied  in  with  that  something  under  your  direct  control  is  the 
concern  about  the  growing  costs  of  military  and  space  launches. 
The  committee  has  been  concerned  for  a  long  time  for  how  well  this 
is  being  handled,  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  a  handle  on  these 
costs,  and  streamlining  the  procedures,  more  bang  for  the  buck,  if 
you  will.  Can  you  bring  us  up  to  date  on  what  your  view  is  on  this 
whole  system  and  concern  today? 

General  Ashy.  Thank  you,  sir.  First  on  the  follow-on  detection 
system  to  what  is  called  now  an  acronym,  DSP,  Defense  Support 
Program.  It  is  a  top  priority  program  to  modernize  the  system.  It 
gives  strategic  warning  for  ballistic  missile  attack,  and  the  new 
system  will  respond  to  the  theater  ballistic  missile  warning  prob- 
lem in  addition  to  modernizing  our  strategic  warning  capabilities. 
We  have  been  through  two  major  iterations  of  this,  and  I  think  it 
is  good  news  in  the  report  to  you  and  the  committee  that  since  last 
fall  we  have  gained  consensus  on  the  requirements  for  what  is 
known  as  the  Space-Based  Infrared  Sensor  (SBIRs)  system.  It  has 
been  defined,  it  is  affordable,  it  is  technically  achievaole  thanks  to 
the  technology  development  program,  and  some  very  good  news  is 
that  it  will  be  lighter  in  terms  of  the  boost  requirements,  which  is 
really  your  second  question. 

But  to  summarize  the  SBIR  system,  we  have  now  taken  those 
consensus  requirements,  we  have  put  them  in  a  requirements  docu- 
ment, and  we  have  worked  with  all  of  the  agencies  that  will  use 
it.  Admiral  Chiles  will  be  one  customer,  for  example,  in  the  warn- 
ing business.  Our  theater  CINCs  will  be  other  very  important  cus- 
tomers. I,  in  my  NORAD  hat,  will  be  a  customer,  for  example.  And 
so  we  have  put  that  in  a  requirements  document.  My  organization 
did  that.  We  just  recently  took  it  to  the  Joint  Requirements  Over- 
sight Council  that  looks  at  requirements  in  the  joint  perspective, 
which  I  think  is  working  very  well,  and  it  was  approved. 

So  my  report  to  you  in  summary  is  that  we  have  the  require- 
ments nailed  down;  we  have,  I  think,  done  a  good  job  on  that;  we 
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have  the  requirements  approved;  we  have  made,  I  think,  a  prudent, 
efficient  submission  to  you  and  the  committee  with  regard  to  the 
funding;  now  we  seek  your  support,  and  I  think  we  can  achieve  this 
affordability-wise  and  technically.  I  hope  that  answers  your  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  ExON.  It  does,  Gteneral,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  several  questions  about  the  missile  defense  system.  I 
understand  that  question  has  been  asked,  and  I  will  read  the 
record  so  that  we  will  not  have  repetition  on  that. 

My  last  question  has  to  do  with  just  a  general  question  to  all  of 
you.  Gretting  back  to  the  intelligence  gathering  services,  we  have  to 
have  a  leaner  and  meaner,  to  use  an  old,  worn-out  phrase,  force, 
but  I  think  it  describes  it.  It  seems  to  me  like  intelligence  is  tre- 
mendously important  in  all  of  this.  And  one  of  the  things,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  was  most  criticized  and  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ment of  General  Schwarzkopf  in  the  war  in  the  Gulf  was  the  lack 
of  timely  and  efficient  intelligence.  And  all  of  you  are  involved  in 
that  because  your  field  is  out  there  where  the  rubber  meets  the 
road.  From  your  standpoint,  do  you  think  that  our  intelligence 
gathering  and  information  being  put  to  you  for  making  it  available 
to  you  to  help  make  decisions  has  improved  significantly  since  the 
Gulf  war,  or  do  we  have  quite  a  long  ways  to  go  in  that  area  yet? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  my  intelligence  requirements  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  are  fairly  limited  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
CINCs,  but  I  am  pleased  with  what  I  am  receiving. 

Senator  ExoN.  General  Downing. 

General  Downing.  Sir,  I  think  one  thing  that  I  would  have  to 
say  up  front  when  you  start  talking  intelligence  is  you  are  never 
going  to  get  enough  intelligence  in  the  hands  of  an  operator.  No 
matter  what  you  give  him,  ne  is  always  going  to  want  more.  That 
is  just  the  nature  of  the  beast.  He  wants  perfect  knowledge  to  do 
his  job,  and  given  the  life  or  death  circumstances  under  which  he 
operates,  we  can  understand  why  he  needs  that. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  the  intelligence  handling  systems  have 
improved  since  the  Gulf  war.  I  think  our  technical  intelligence  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  the  things  that 
we  do. 

I  think  it  is  getting  better,  and  I  think  we  are  developing  the 
things  to  make  it  better.  The  one  area  that  I  acutely  feel  a  lack  in 
intelligence  is  human  intelligence.  This  is  something  that  I  think 
we  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at. 

It  is  very  tough  for  a  democracy  like  ours  to  do  human  intel- 
ligence, we  end  up  with  great  demands  on  human  intelligence 
when  we  get  involved  in  a  conflict,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
out  how  to  do  that  better,  I  believe,  and  I  think  that  is  something 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Senator  ExoN.  Admiral  Chiles,  a  great  deal  of  our  Department 
of  Defense  intelligence  is  out  there  under  your  offices,  and  I  am  in- 
terested in  your  appraisal  of  the  current  situation,  and  what  the 
improvement  has  been. 

Admiral  Chiles.  Senator,  first  let  me  say  I  think  there  has  been 
an  improvement  since  the  1991  timeframe,  without  question.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  draw  down  of  our  forces,  conventional  forces  as 
well  as  strategic  forces,  it  makes  up-to-date,  accurate  intelligence 
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even  more  important  than  it  was  during  the  Cold  War.  The  insta- 
bihties  that  Wayne  and  other  folks  see  around  the  world  just 
makes  it  a  tougher  proble:n  for  us  to  look  everywhere  and  to  antici- 
pate the  problems.  Intelligence  is  very,  very  important  to  us. 

At  Offutt,  we  have  embarked  upon  an  upgrade  of  our  intelligence 
handling  and  processing  system.  We  have  made  good  strides  on 
this  and  we  have  done  it  in  a  very  cost-effective  manner.  We  need 
to  continue  that  effort  to  get  away  from  older  processing  systems 
that  take  longer  and  are  more  human-intensive.  My  beliei  is  we  are 
making  progress  and  we  need  to  upgrade  our  intelligence  systems 
in  order  to  ensure  that  we  are  ready  for  the  unknown  world  that 
we  will  face  with  fewer  forces.  It  is  a  tough  problem. 

Senator  ExON.  Thank  you.  General  Ashy. 

General  Ashy.  Sir,  I  would  agree.  I  think  we  have  made  big  im- 
provements, and  I  answer  that  question  from  my  previous  experi- 
ence as  a  user  in  a  theater  of  operations.  We  just  could  not  survive 
without  those  improvements. 

From  my  perspective  in  my  current  role  now,  we  get  asked  by 
the  intelligence  community  in  our  dealings  as  a  go-between  be- 
tween the  intelligence  community  and  the  theater  users  to  help 
them  comment  on  this  aspect.  I  think  the  quality  of  space-borne  as- 
sets, without  going  into  a  lot  of  detail,  is  very,  very  good. 

Perhaps  the  quantity,  as  you  stretch  this  out  in  a  stressful  envi- 
ronment, is  what  we  need  to  take  a  look  at,  so  we  are  doing  that 
in  our  command.  We  have  done  that  in  our  readiness  reviews. 

I  am  talking  about  collection  and  dissemination  capabilities, 
which  I  think  Admiral  Chiles  commented  on.  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  some  results  you  need  to  be  able  to  get  it  to  the  warfighter, 
and  that  gets  into  our  very  important  role  as  supporters  to  the 
warfighters. 

Senator  ExoN.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  Just  let  me 
make  a  comment,  if  I  might,  in  closing.  We  have  received  extensive 
briefings  and  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  there  are  new  challenges  that  the  military  has  that  they 
probably  have  not  had  as  much  experience  in  as  we  would  like  to 
think,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  terrorist-type  activities.  Special 
forces  will  be  involved  in  that  much  more,  I  guess,  than  the  other 
three  of  you  sitting  at  that  table,  but  I  simply  feel  that  human  in- 
telligence, as  was  mentioned  here,  is  tremendously  important.  I 
suspect  human  intelligence  is  where  we  are  likely  to  get  most  of 
the  intelligence  that  we  need  with  regard  to  terrorist  activities. 

I  simply  say  that  terrorist  types  of  activities,  which  may  be  a  few 
individuals,  or  relatively  few  individuals,  as  opposed  to  an  attack 
by  another  country,  is  something  that  you  in  the  military  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  try  to  do  something  about.  I  really  think  that 
we  have  to  give  you  more  intelligence  than  we  have  now  to  try  to 
take  on  and  protect  us  as  best  you  can  from  these  types  of  activi- 
ties that  are  probably  a  more  immediate  threat  of  attack  on  the 
United  States  than  directly  by  another  country. 

We  know  the  difficult  position  you  are  in,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  stands  in  a  position  to  help  you  with  comments 
and  suggestions  in  this  area,  which  is  a  field  that  maybe  you  did 
not  study  extensively  when  you  took  your  military  training,  at  least 
the  first  2  years  of  it. 
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Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Senator  LoTT.  General  Downing,  just  one  final  question.  The  P-   i 

I  budget  document  indicates  that  you  will  buy  six  Mark  V  patrol  f 
boats  for  $19.5  million.  I  understand  that  that  P-1  is  incorrect, 
that  Special  Operations  needs  four  Mark  V  patrol  boats  and  four 
transporters  this  year,  but  the  budget  only  requests  two  boats  and 
transporters.  How  many  do  you  need,  and  what  would  the  cost  be? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  your  numbers  are  right.  We  are  not  able 
to  buy  those  additional  boats  this  year  because  of  our  budget.  I 
think  the  price  of  those  is  $17.7  million  for  the  additional  two 
boats. 

Senator  LoTT.  How  many  do  you  need  this  year,  four? 

General  Downing.  Four. 

Senator  Lott,  Would  the  cost  for  those  four  be  $38.2  million? 

General  Downing.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  it  would  be  double  that.  We 
have  the  money  for  two  of  them. 

[Additional  information  follows:! 

Close,  sir.  The  actual  figure  is  $44.1  million.  This  would  cover  our  current  fiscal 
year  1996  budget  request  of  $26.4  million  for  two  boats,  detachment  support  compo- 
nents plus  a  quantity  of  relatively  long-lead  communications  equipment  and  trac- 
tors, and  an  additional  $17.7  million  for  a  second  two-boat  operational  detachment. 

Justification:  Inaccurate  numbers  quoted. 

Senator  Lott.  I  would  like  to  inform  our  witnesses  today  that  we 
will  keep  the  record  open  to  allow  members  to  submit  questions  for 
the  record,  and  therefore  the  witnesses  should  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer follow-up  questions,  and  we  do  appreciate  your  testimony  here 
today. 

Thank  you  very  much.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
nuclear  posture  review 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Chiles,  when  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  presented 
the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  to  this  conunittee  last  September,  he  stated  that  DOD 
was  in  the  process  of  studying  the  precise  manner  by  which  the  force  structure  will 
be  implemented.  Have  conclusions  now  been  reached  in  this  regard  or  is  this  still 
ongoing?  Can  you  give  us  an  update? 

Admiral  CHILES.  The  directive  to  implement  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  decisions 
is  still  being  coordinated  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  anticipate  the  direc- 
tive to  be  released  in  the  near  future.  Until  it  is  released,  I  can  make  no  definite 
conclusions  about  how  force  structure  changes  will  be  implemented. 

PEACEKEEPER  DEACTIVATION 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Chiles,  some  have  advocated  early  retirement  of  the 
Peacekeeper  ICBM  and  rapid  downloading  of  the  Minuteman  III  to  a  single  war- 
head configuration.  In  your  statement  you  advocate  keying  Peacekeeper  deactivation 
to  corresponding  Russian  actions  on  the  SS-18.  Is  your  position  based  in  part  on 
a  concern  that  we  could  reduce  Russian  incentives  to  ratify  and  implement  START 

II  by  prematurely  going  to  START  II  levels  ourselves? 

Admiral  CllILES.  Yes,  in  part.  One  of  the  key  provisions  of  START  II  which  in- 
creases stability  is  the  requirement  for  both  sides  to  eliminate  MIRVed  ICBMs.  Rus- 
sia's SS-18  is  the  world's  only  heavy  MIRVed  land-based  ICBM.  DeMIRVing  Min- 
uteman III  and  eliminating  Peacekeeper  without  corresponding  elimination  of  the 
SS-18  would  be  destabilizing.  If  the  United  States  were  to  reduce  its  ICBM  force 
unilaterally,  prior  to  Russian  ratification  of  START  II,  Russia  would  have  less  in- 
centive to  ratify  that  treaty. 
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DEEP  UNDERGROUND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Chiles,  in  your  statement  you  mention  the  changed 
nature  of  U.S. -Russian  relations,  and  you  cite  the  detargeting  agreement  as  an  ex- 
ample. Nevertheless,  the  Russians  are  continuing  to  develop  a  number  of  new  stra- 
tegic systems.  More  troubling,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  their  strategic  doc- 
trine much.  When  General  Clapper  testified  before  this  committee  last  month  he 
highlighted  in  open  testimony  his  concern  that  Russia  continues  a  serious  deep  un- 
derground shelter  program.  Does  this  concern  you? 

Admiral  Chiles.  [Deleted.] 

ABM  TREATY 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Chiles,  in  your  statement  you  say  that  any  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  we  pursue  "should  be  developed  in  ways  consistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty."  Recently,  Deputy  Secretary  John  Deutch  wrote  that  "the  1972  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  conform  with  either  the  changed  geopolitical  circumstances  or  the 
new  technological  opportunities  of  today.  We  should  not  be  reluctant  to  negotiate 
treaty  modifications  that  acknowledge  the  new  realities  provided  we  retain  tne  es- 
sential stabilizing  purpose  of  the  treaty."  Is  this  statement  consistent  with  yours? 

Admiral  CHILES.  Yes,  my  statement  is  consistent  with  that  of  Deputy  Secretary 
Deutch's.  Ratification  and  implementation  of  the  START  II  Treaty  are  important  to 
stability.  From  Russia's  viewpoint,  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  START  Treaties  were  negotiated.  If  we  were  to  move  away  from  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty unilaterally,  this  could  jeopardize  not  only  START  II  but  also  implementation  of 
the  START  I  Treaty  which  entered  into  force  in  December  1994.  At  the  same  time, 
negotiating  ABM  Treaty  modifications  with  the  Russians  to  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  times  can  help  ensure  that  both  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  START  regimes  con- 
tinue to  serve  stability  well  into  the  future. 

TRIDENT  FUNDING 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Chiles,  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  recommended 
that  we  retain  14  Trident  submarines  equipped  with  the  D-5  missile.  Yet  the  Navy 
has  not  programmed  sufficient  funds  to  support  this  force.  What  is  the  funding 
shortfall  that  we  are  talking  about,  and  how  would  you  propose  that  we  deal  with 
this  problem? 

Admiral  CHILES.  The  directive  to  implement  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  decisions 
is  still  being  coordinated  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Until  the  implementa- 
tion plan  is  released,  any  comments  regarding  potential  funding  shortfalls  would  be 
speculative.  Nonetheless,  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  called  for  a  START  Il-compli- 
ant  force  structure  for  2003,  to  include  14  Trident  II  submarines  equipped  with  the 
D-5  missile.  We  should  not  degrade  this  force  posture  which  is  essential  for  the 
strategic  deterrent  mission  under  START  II  conditions. 

POST-COLD  WAR  DETERRENCE 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Chiles,  for  over  40  years  we  have  defined  deterrence 
and  strategic  stability  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  offensive  forces  and  retaliatory 
capability.  But  this  concept  is  really  a  product  of  the  Cold  War.  Should  we  not  lie 
attempting  to  balance  our  emphasis  on  retaliation  and  mutual  vulnerability  with  an 
element  of  strategic  defense  so  as  to  create  a  post-Cold  War  form  of  stability  that 
is  more  flexible  and  consistent  with  a  multi-polar  world? 

Admiral  CHILES.  Ratification  and  implementation  of  the  START  II  Treaty  are  im- 
portant to  stability.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  continue  to  encourage  Russia  to  reduce 
its  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  and  for  both  countries  to  eliminate  land-based  MERVed 
ICBMs,  as  negotiated  in  STAIilT  II.  From  Russia's  viewpoint,  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  START  I  and  START  II  treaties  were  negotiated.  I  sup- 
port deployment  of  a  Theater  Missile  Defense  System  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  I  believe  we  should  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Russians  in 
a  way  that  serves  stability. 

MILSTAR 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Ashy,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
to  terminate  the  MILSTAR  program  at  four  satellites  and  to  accelerate  the  so-called 
Advanced  EHF  satellite  program.  If  passed,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation on  our  secure  contununications?  What  are  the  prospects  for  bringing  on-fine 
an  advanced  EHF  system  in  time  to  avoid  any  breaks  in  capability? 

General  ASHY.  Terminating  the  last  two  MILSTAR  satellites  (5  &  6)  generates  a 
substantial  operational  military  shortfall.  [Deleted.]  Additionally,  the  ITS.  Govern- 
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ment  would  not  achieve  or  amortize  the  intended  military  utility  of  MILSTAR  after 
having  invested  the  front-end  development  funds. 

Operationally,  the  MILSTAR  system  is  planned  to  provide  operational  forces,  es- 
pecially highly  mobile  tactical  units,  with  secure,  survivable,  flexible  low-data  and 
medium-data  rate  (LDR/MDR)  communications  on  a  world-wide  basis.  This  requires 
all  MILSTAR  satellites  through  5  &  6.  MILSTAR  is  designed  to  satisfy  critical 
warfighter  requirements  essential  to  the  military  needs  of  a  CONUS-based,  power- 
projection  force.  The  four  satellite  constellation  (3,  4,  5  &  6)  with  medium  data  rate 
is  required  for  world-wide  coverage. 

Our  current  constellation  strategy  for  four  MILSTAR  satellites,  plus  a  follow-on 
architecture  that  incorporates  newer  technology,  represents  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding essential  military  capability.  This  generates  the  lowest  overall  program  cost. 
If  MILSTAR  were  not  available,  another  system  would  be  needed  for  our  most 
stressful  communications  requirements.  All  other  options  were  higher  risk,  higher 
cost,  and  lower  in  essential  operational  capability.  Transition  to  a  follow-on 
MILSATCOM  capability  is  an  integral  part  of  our  investment  strategy  and  the 
MILSATCOM  Master  Plan  that  DOD  will  present  to  Congress  in  May.  MILSTAR 
5  and  6  are  essential  to  bridge  the  time  span  between  the  current  MILSATCOM 
system  and  the  follow-on  system. 

Future  MILSATCOM  is  dependent  on  reducing  the  size  and  weight  of  EHF  sat- 
ellites from  its  current  MILSTAR  size  to  a  package  which  fits  on  a  Medium  Launch 
Vehicle.  We  believe  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  an  Advanced  EHF  satellite  could  be 
launched  by  2001.  We  have  not  seen  a  study  that  shows  accelerating  Advanced  EHF 
is  technologically  feasible.  This  date  is  derived  from  development  test,  design,  and 
system  check-out  requirements.  The  most  likely  launch  date  for  the  Advanced  EHF 
satellite  would  be  2006. 

SPACE  LAUNCH  PROBLEM 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Ashy,  we  have  been  trying  to  fix  our  space  launch 
problem  for  years.  The  Department  of  Defense  now  believes  it  has  the  answer  in 
the  form  of  the  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  program.  How  con- 
iident  are  you  that  this  is  the  answer?  In  your  view,  should  EELV  lead  to  a  single 
common  rocket  motor  that  can  be  used  for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  launch? 

General  ASHY.  I  am  very  confident  that  the  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Program 
is  the  correct  approach.  First,  let  me  say  that  although  tne  U.S.  space  launch  pro- 
gram has  had  some  problems  in  the  past,  it  has  been  adequate  to  establish  and 
maintain  our  satellite  constellations.  The  EELV  program's  acquisition  strategy  is 
the  foundation  of  the  program's  future  success.  The  program  is  oeing  pursued  with 
no  preconceived  solutions  and  is  composed  of  a  two-phased  acquisition  approach  to 
mitigate  risk.  The  first  phase.  Risk  Reduction/System  Development,  will  encompass 
detailed  integrated  assessments  and  design  definitions  of  various  concepts,  including 
preliminary  and  critical  design  reviews.  In  addressing  your  specific  question  on  the 
concept  of  a  common  rocket  motor,  three  important  points  must  be  made:  (1)  no 
space  sector  has  established  a  specific  requirement  to  develop  a  common  rocket 
motor;  (2)  despite  the  fact  there  isn't  a  requirement,  if  the  Risk  Reduction/System 
Development  Phase  recommends  a  common  rocket  motor,  it  will  be  pursued;  (3)  the 
EELV  program  will  only  address  medium  and  heavy  lift  vehicles  ana,  therefore,  wiU 
not  address  rocket  motors  for  light  (small)  launch  vehicles. 

SBIR 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Ashy,  the  Space-Based  Infrared  (SBIR)  program  is 
supposed  to  produce  the  replacement  for  the  DSP  early  warning  system.  We  have 
heard  this  before  so  many  times  that  I  must  approach  this  with  a  degree  of  skep- 
ticism. What  makes  you  so  sure  that  we  have  the  answer  this  time? 

General  ASHY.  I  certainly  share  your  sense  of  frustration  with  this  issue,  but  my 
outlook  is  positive.  Several  aspects  of  the  SBIR  program  convince  me  we  have  it 
right.  First,  there  is  growing  recognition  that  the  tnreat  is  there.  The  SBIR  program 
directly  addresses  the  very  real  and  dangerous  trend  of  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion, especially  the  theater  class  missiles.  SBIR  is  not  a  vestige  of  the  Cold  War, 
it  is  needed  to  deal  with  a  modem  threat. 

Second,  I  believe  the  SBIli  requirements,  recently  validated  by  the  Joint  Require- 
ments Oversight  Council,  are  exactly  on-target.  These  requirements,  the  foundation 
for  successful  system  acquisition,  represent  the  coordinated  inputs  from  the  intel- 
ligence, missile  warning,  and  missile  defense  communities,  hi  consolidating  the 
needs  of  these  previously  separate  communities,  we  conducted  a  very  good  iterative 
process  between  the  people  stating  requirements  and  the  people  with  possible  solu- 
tions. As  a  result,  unnecessary  and  unintended  cost  drivers  were  eliminated.  The 
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SBIR  program  will  achieve  synergies  and  efficiencies,  resulting  in  better  overall  sup- 
port to  the  warfighter. 

Finally,  we  have  to  get  it  right  this  time.  The  DSP  line  is  shut  down.  As  the  com- 
mander charged  with  providing  early  warning,  I  have  a  strong  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  SBIR  program.  Accordingly,  my  personal  involvement  in  the  SBIR  process 
has  been  quite  nigh.  So  far,  I  like  what  I  see.  We  have  a  very  solid  requirements 
foundation,  a  strong  technology  base,  a  sound  acquisition  strategy,  and  stable  sup- 
port within  the  DOD. 

NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Ashy,  in  your  statement  you  say  that  the  need  for 
a  National  Missile  Defense  is  not  a  question  of  if,  but  of  when.  But  if  we  disregard 
any  threat  from  Russia  and  China  and  if  we  wait  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  threat 
to  the  United  States  to  actually  materialize,  we  will  have  to  live  with  real  threats 
for  many  years  before  a  system  is  deployable.  Should  we  not  seek  to  deploy  some 
operational  capability  relatively  soon  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of  the  threat  as  much 
as  possible? 

General  Ashy.  Threat  assessments  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  Defense  Plan- 
ning and  recent  statements  by  Admiral  Studeman  and  Lt.  Gen.  Clapper  point  to 
concerns  around  the  year  2005  for  the  emergence  of  a  Third  World  threat.  The 
threat  of  an  intentional  or  accidental  launch  from  Russia  and  China,  which  we  have 
lived  with  for  many  years,  is  considered  to  be  unlikely.  Our  first  priority  is  to  pro- 
tect our  forward  deployed  troops  and  allies  against  the  existing  theater  threat.  We 
can  leverage  off  the  technologies  we  develop  for  theater  defenses  and  apply  those 
to  national  defense  when  required. 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Ashy,  one  reason  I  favor  deployment  of  a  National 
Missile  Defense  relatively  soon  is  to  deter  the  emergence  of  new  ballistic  missile 
threats  to  the  United  States.  I  believe  an  NMD  system  can  be  a  potent  non-pro- 
liferation instrument.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we  must  deploy  something  before 
countries  become  committed  to  ICBM  programs.  Would  you  agree  that  this  is  a  valid 
mission  for  an  NMD  program? 

General  ASHY.  I  agree  that  potential  enemies  may  be  deterred  from  focusing  their 
efforts  on  ballistic  missile  delivery  systems  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  the 
prospect  of  facing  missile  defenses  when  their  systems  are  fielded.  This  may  "de- 
value" ballistic  missiles  and  drive  their  efTorts  in  other  directions.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  this  purpose  is  being  served  by  the  current  and  substantial  effort 
in  both  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  and  the  companion  development  effort  for 
national  defense. 

roll-on/roll-off  ships 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Rutherford,  during  last  year's  legislative  activity 
some  $118  million  that  was  authorized  and  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  ac- 
quisition on  RoU-On/RoU-Off  ships  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  was  diverted 
to  fund  the  crime  bill.  Please  describe  the  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  RRF  to  meet 
strategic  sealifl  requirements? 

General  Rutherford.   Congress  actually  rescinded  $158  million  in  fiscal  year 

1994  RRF  acquisition  funding.  The  congressionally  mandated  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study  (MRS)  recommended  the  addition  of  19  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (RO/RO)  ships 
bringing  the  total  to  36  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF).  While  12  ships  were  ac- 

?[uired  in  fiscal  year  1993,  7  more  were  needed.  DOD  appropriated  $43  million  in 
iscal  year  1995  for  the  RRF  acquisition,  but  without  the  $158  million,  there  were 
sufficient  funds  to  only  acquire  2  additional  RO/ROs.  This  shortfall  in  surge  lift  ca- 
pability was  further  exacerbated  by  legislative  action  which  resulted  in  a  fiscal  year 

1995  budget  of  $150  million,  $100  million  short  of  the  administration's  request  for 
the  RRF  O&M.  The  full  funding  would  have  permitted  us  to  restore  the  RRF  to 
readiness  levels  consistent  with  the  MRS  recommendations.  In  view  of  the  funding 
shortfall,  29  ships  were  reduced  to  a  30-day  readiness  status  (minimal  maintenance/ 
no  activations)  and  13  other  ships  were  eliminated  from  the  RRF  completely.  These 
42  ships  are  now  unavailable  to  support  early  surge  requirements. 

The  MRS  completed  in  1992  recommended  expanding  the  RRF  from  the  17  Roll- 
On/Roll-Off  ships  at  that  time  to  36  RO/ROs  by  fiscal  year  1999.  In  December  1992, 
12  RO/ROs  were  procured  for  the  RRF.  They  have  a  total  capacity  of  almost  1.7  mil- 
lion square  feet  or  an  average  capacity  of  140,000  square  feet  per  ship.  With  the 
$43  million  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1995,  two  RO/IiO-ships  with  150,000  square 
feet  capacity  each  were  recently  acquired,  however,  sufficient  funds  are  not  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1995  to  modify  and  upgrade  the  ships.  If  we  are  fully  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1996  we  expect  to  complete  the  upgrade  of  those  two  ships.  Thus,  until 
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these  ships  are  modified,  and  until  we  have  funds  sufficient  to  acquire  and  upgrade 
five  additional  ships,  we  are  still  1  million  square  feet  short  of  what  is  necessary 
to  meet  our  requirements. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SEALIFT  FUND 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Rutherford,  the  fiscal  year  1996  defense  budget  in- 
cludes $289  million  in  the  National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force.  In  prior  years,  funding  for  this  function  was  in- 
cluded in  MARAD's  budget.  Why  was  this  change  in  budgeting  practice  made?  Do 
you  agree  with  it? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  In  prior  years  as  part  of  MARAD's  overall  budget,  RRF 
funding  was  evaluated  by  congressional  committees  which  had  oversight  of  domestic 
issues.  This  resulted  in  evaluation  of  a  critical  defense  program  against  domestic 

Firograms.  It  is  our  view  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  fiscal  year  1995  funding  short- 
alls  resulted  from  not  having  the  Defense  committees,  which  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  relative  importance  of  strategic  lift  against  other  defense  programs, 
review  our  budget  request.  Therefore,  we  supported  tne  administration's  oecision  to 
move  RRF  funding  from  DOT  to  DOD,  while  retaining  MARAD's  management  of  the 
program. 

MILITARY  SEALIFT  COMMAND 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Rutherford,  the  Navy's  Military  Sealift  Command 
(MSC)  recently  renegotiated  a  fair  profit  rate  with  two  of  the  three  contractors  who 
operate  its  Maritime  Propositioning  Ships.  Negotiations  with  a  third  contractor  have 
been  unsuccessful  to  date.  A  possible  outcome  of  this  failure  to  reach  an  agreement 
would  be  a  decision  to  purchase  the  vessels  that  this  contractor  operates.  Since  no 
funds  were  included  in  the  budget  for  such  a  buyout  the  Navy's  budget  documenta- 
tion discusses  the  probability  that  doing  so  from  unobligated  balances  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Sealift  Fund  would  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  funding  for  ac- 
quisition of  new  sealift  ships.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  proposal? 

General  Rutherford.  The  net  life  cycle  savings  which  could  be  achieved  by  such 
a  purchase  would  exceed  $1  billion  over  the  next  16  years.  In  addition,  a  purchase 
would  ensure  the  ships  are  available  for  transportation  needs  beyond  the  remaining 
years  of  the  current  charters.  However,  unobligated  balances  in  the  National  De- 
fense Sealift  Fund  (NDSF)  are  already  earmarked  for  the  acquisition  of 
preoositioning/surge  ships  (LMSRs).  If  the  funds  are  used  for  MPS  ships,  guaran- 
teea  replacement  of  the  lunds  will  have  to  occur. 

JCS  MOBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  STUDY 

Senator  Thurmond.  Genera!  Rutherford,  the  original  JCS  Mobility  Study  as- 
sumed a  single  major  regional  confiict  and  then  developed  analysis  for  the  amount 
of  strategic  sealift  needed  to  properly  support  our  forces.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  as- 
sumed two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  confiicts.  A  follow-up  study  to  evaluate 
strategic  sealift  requirements  under  BUR  assumptions  has  been  in  progress  for 
nearly  a  year.  Please  give  us  an  interim  report  on  the  study's  progress  and  likely 
outcomes. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  Update  of  the  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study  is  proceeding  well  and  is  in  final  coordination.  The  Department  has 
worked  hard  on  this  effort,  and  I  believe  it  provides  DOD  a  sound  mobility  roadmap 
for  the  future.  As  you  are  aware,  a  major  change  from  the  original  MRS  was  the 
detailed  analysis  of  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  lift  requirements  of  two  MRCs  oc- 
curring nearly  simultaneously.  The  draft  findings  of  the  report  validate  the  sealift 
recommendations  of  the  original  MRS — acquire  an  additional  5  million  square  feet 
of  organic  sealift  (3  million  for  U.S.  based  surge  capacity,  and  2  million  for  afloat 
prepositioning  of  a  heavy  army  brigade);  and,  expand  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  to 
a  total  of  36  Roll-On/Roll-Off  ships.  These  programs  will  provide  a  strategic  sealift 
force  capable  of  meeting  the  surge  reouirements  of  the  2  MRC  strategy. 

The  study  also  examined  our  airlift  and  prepositioning  programs.  Airlift,  in  con- 
junction with  our  prepositioned  forces  afioat  and  ashore,  provides  the  capability  to 
quickly  deploy  a  halting  force  in  response  to  a  regional  threat  and  provide  the  time 
needed  to  deploy  additional  combat  power  from  CONUS.  To  meet  tnis  halting  force 
requirement,  the  itudy  validates  the  programmed  afioat  and  ashore  prepositioned 
forces  and  the  need  to  modernize  our  airlift  fleet  through  the  augmentation  of  C- 
17s  or  equivalent  capability. 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Rutherford,  the  JCS  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
identified  a  shortfall  in  strategic  sealift.  To  meet  these  requirements,  a  substantial 
investment  has  been  made  to  acquire  additional  sealift.  Has  comparable  progress 
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been  made  in  resolving  this  shortfall  to  that  made  in  providing  additional  strategic 
sealifl? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  Progress  is  being  made  in  resolving  CONUS  infrastructure 
shortfalls.  These  shortfalls  are  being  addressed  through  the  Army  Strategic  Mobility 
Plan  (ASMP)  and  other  initiatives.  The  ASMP  is  the  Army's  implementation  of  the 
Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS).  The  goal  is  to  develop  the  necessary  CONUS 
infrastructure  improvements  in  order  to  allow  Army  units  to  meet  MRS  required 
loadout  timelines  for  sealifl.  The  key  is  that  the  two  programs,  sealifl  and  CONUS 
infrastructure,  should  marry  up  by  fiscal  year  2001.  Prior  ASMP  funding  (fiscal 
years  1991-94)  has  been  applied  towards  such  improvements  as  afloat 
prepositioning,  an  aggressive  exercise  program,  container  and  railcar  procurements, 
automation  initiatives,  and  strategic  infrastructure  upgrades.  During  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  Army  continues  to  apply  funding  towards  infrastructure  projects  including 
the  Charleston  afloat  prepositioning  faculty,  port  and  installation  improvements 
such  as  the  West  Coast  Ammunition  Port  at  Concord,  rail  repair,  continuing  con- 
tainer and  railcar  buys,  automation  initiatives  and  additional  training.  Similar  ini- 
tiatives are  programmed  in  the  outyears.  Full  funding  of  ASMP  infrastructure 
projects  in  the  outyears  is  critical  to  implementation  of  the  Army's  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  ASMP,  Congress  appropriated  $50  million  in  Mobility  Enhance- 
ment Funds  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  other  "high  payofT'  infrastructure  improvements. 
These  initiatives  are  "quick  fix"  projects  which  can  be  accomplished  this  fiscal  year 
as  opposed  to  longer  term  projects.  The  majority  of  these  funas  will  go  toward  infra- 
structure projects  including  rail  repair,  port  enhancements,  and  pier  improvements. 
We  have  coordinated  with  OSD  and  the  services  on  prioritizing  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

ROLES  AND  MISSIONS  COMMISSION 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Downing,  it  is  my  understanding  that  during  early 
sessions  of  the  Commission  on  Role  and  Missions,  a  Chief  of  one  of  the  services  rec- 
ommended that  the  Special  Operations  Command  be  inactivated  and  the  respon- 
sibilities and  personnel  be  returned  to  their  parent  service.  Were  you  aware  of  this 
recommendation?  Were  you  given  any  opportunity  to  address  the  Roles  and  Mis- 
sions Commission?  What  is  your  response  to  this  recommendation? 

General  Downing.  I  knew  about  the  September  1994  briefing  provided  to  the 
Commission  by  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  I  knew  he  recommended 
dissolving  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  and  abol- 
ishing M^jor  Force  Program  11.  Although  no  ofTicial  response  was  requested  by  the 
Commission,  I  elected  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Commission's  Chairman,  Dr.  White. 
I  did  so,  not  because  of  the  recommendation  to  abolish  USSOCOM,  but  because  I 
was  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  major  parts  of  the  presentation.  Additionally, 
I  provided  the  Commission's  Unified  Command  Plan  issue  team  a  fact  sheet  outlin- 
ing both  the  genesis  of  USSOCOM  and  its  relevancy.  I  did  address  a  group  session 
of  the  Commission  on  July  26,  1994,  for  about  an  hour — only  Dr.  White  and  his  staff 
were  in  attendance.  I  discussed  the  history  of  USSOCOM  and  its  relevancy  in  the 
current  national  security  environment.  I  also  discussed  the  disadvantages  of  subor- 
dinating this  Command  to  the  United  States  Atlantic  Command.  I  believe  these  ef- 
forts provided  the  Commission  a  good  appreciation  of  Special  Operations  Forces 
(SOF)  and  its  unique  requirements. 

As  for  the  option  of  dissolving  USSOCOM,  I  firmly  believe  we  must  continually 
assess  the  necessity  of  each  military  structure  to  ensure  we  produce  the  most  effec- 
tive military  capability  possible  with  our  scarce  resources.  To  that  end,  I  welcomed 
the  former  Air  Force  (5hief  of  Staffs  assessment.  He  believed  that  special  operations 
capabilities  can  be  drawn,  ad  hoc,  from  service  assets.  It  was  the  failure  of  this  ap- 
proach that  was  one  of  the  reasons  Congress  mandated  a  single  proponent  for  SOF 
through  the  enactment  of  Title  10  U.S.  Code,  Section  167,  in  1987. 

Congress  recognized  that  there  are  situations  which  require  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  highly  skilled  joint  SOF,  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  technology,  totally 
integrated,  and  maintained  at  an  extremely  hi^  state  of  readiness.  Congress  fur- 
ther recognized,  in  1986,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  was  not  going  to 
create  this  type  of  organization  on  its  own.  Special  operations  fell  well  outside  the 
conventional  military  s  core  organizational/philosophical  ethos  and,  because  SOF 
represented  such  a  small  portion  of  the  services'  force  structure,  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  overlook  their  requirements  and  fund  them  commensurate  with  that 
perception.  As  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  the  Iranian  hostage  rescue,  individual 
service  focus  and  priorities  are  not  conducive  to  maintaining  such  joint  forces. 

Fully  integratea,  joint  SOF*  provides  this  Nation  a  highly  responsive  national  ca- 
pability across  the  entire  spectrum  of  confiict,  to  include  operations  other  than  war. 
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There  are  two  major  reasons  this  capabiHty  exists  today.  The  first  is  the  focus  and 
ability  of  USSOCOM  to  represent  this  capabiHty  at  the  four-star  decision  making 
level  within  DOD.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  MFP-11  adequately  resources  this 
particularly  valuable,  core  national  capability  keeping  it  from  being  made  hollow 
through  changing  priorities  within  the  services.  The  Cohen-Nunn  amendment  of 
1987  has,  quite  simply,  produced  a  success. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  USSOCOM  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  ensure  SOF  prior- 
ities continue  to  be  addressed  in  a  truly  joint  fashion  at  the  highest  levels  of  DOD. 
Further,  a  separate  major  force  program,  administered  by  USSOCOM,  ensures  that 
SOF  programs  are  debated  on  their  own  merits  and  do  not  compete  within  the  serv- 
ices against  strictly  service  priorities. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  CIVIL  AFFAIRS 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Downing,  I  noted  in  your  prepared  statement  that 
"almost  95  percent  of  our  civil  affairs  capability  resides  in  the  Reserve  components." 
With  the  type  of  operations  we  have  been  conducting  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti  and  even  in  support  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees,  I 
assume  that  we  have  stretched  our  civil  affairs  capabilities  pretty  thin.  Have  you 
experienced  any  difficulties  in  arranging  for  personnel  trained  in  Civil  Affairs  from 
the  Reserve  components  to  meet  your  requirements? 

General  Downing.  No,  the  Civil  Affairs  community  has  not  experienced  any  dif- 
ficulty in  supporting  operational  requirements  with  trained  personnel.  The  use  of 
the  Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-Up  (PSRC)  in  Haiti  expedited  the  Reserve 
manning  process  and  provided  maximum  support  for  civilian  reemployment  rights. 
Volunteers  in  Rwanda  and  Somalia  were  provided  using  Temporary  Tours  of  Active 
Duty  (TTAD)  authority  and  funding.  In  onier  to  use  volunteers  effectively  for  future 
operations,  an  accessible  pool  of  TTAD  funding  would  expedite  call-up  procedures 
and  could  be  followed  as  appropriate  with  a  PSRC.  Our  Cfivil  Affairs  personnel  are 
ready  to  support  U.S.  forces  worldwide. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

SPACE  command 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Ashy,  I  have  heard  discussion  of  a  revolution  in 
miUtary  affairs  which  seeks  to  couple  new  information  technologies  with  precision 
weapons.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Space  Command  is  active  in  the  revolution  in  military 
affairs? 

General  ASHY.  Any  "revolution  in  military  affairs"  must  fundamentally  involve 
our  Nation's  space-based  capabilities.  Accordingly,  USSPACECOM  is  active  at  var- 
ious levels  in  addressing  better  ways  to  exploit  future  information  technologies.  [De- 
leted.] Additionally,  intelligence  information  derived  from  space-based  sensors  can 
be  disseminated  into  the  field  to  provide  greater  situational  awareness  than  was 
previously  possible.  At  our  command,  we  constantly  assess  space-based  capabilities 
to  support  current  and  future  warfighters'  needs.  My  command  works  closely  with 
the  other  CINCs,  the  services  and  agencies  to  help  develop  a  vision  of  the  future 
military  environment.  We  also  actively  participate  in  the  Joint  Staf[7J-5  Strategy 
Review  to  help  define  the  military  environment  20  years  from  now.  We  will  remain 
active  in  this  area  as  technologies  and  operational  capabilities  continue  to  evolve. 

merchant  marines 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Rutherford,  in  your  statement  you  referred  to  leg- 
islation to  provide  Merchant  Marines  with  certain  reemployment  rights.  How  would 
this  legislation  work  and  how  would  it  help  our  defense  sealill  needs? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  The  lack  of  re-employment  rights  for  individuals  who  leave 
jobs  ashore  to  sail  during  wartime  or  contingency  operations  has  a  negative  impact 
on  our  ability  to  man  critical  sealifl  assets.  To  date,  MARAD  has  been  unsuccessful 
in  having  legislation  to  guarantee  reemployment  rights  enacted. 

Mariners  who  leave  employment  ashore  to  sail  would  have  similar  protection  as 
reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  recalled  to  active  duty  during  wartime  or  con- 
tingency. The  lack  of  reemployment  rights  coupled  with  the  continued  decline  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  is  a  matter  of  concern  since  it  may  eventually  impact  our 
ability  to  man  critical  sealifl  assets  during  wartime  and  contingency  situations. 
Guaranteed  re-employment  rights  will  make  it  easier  to  obtain  sufficient  personnel 
to  sail  since  they  will  not  be  penalized  for  leaving  employment  ashore. 
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EVOLVED  EXPENDABLE  LAUNCH  VEHICLE 


Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Ashv,  in  your  prepared  statement  vou  mentioned 
a  program  to  modernize  our  expendable  launch  vehicles  to  meet  DOD  s  space  launch 
needs.  Are  you  sure  this  modernization  program  will  give  us  the  reliability,  cost  sav- 
ings and  streamlining  that  we  want  or  should  we  be  pursuing  a  revolutionary  tech- 
nology like  the  national  aerospace  plane  or  the  single  stage  to  orbit  program? 

General  Ashy.  I  am  confident  that  the  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle 
(EELV)  program  will  successfully  modernize  the  U.S.  medium  and  heavy  lift  launch 
vehicle  fleet.  Cost  reduction  is  the  primary  goal  of  the  EELV  program,  to  include 
total  launch  costs  to  the  Nation  as  well  as  each  mission's  recurring  costs.  Within 
cost  constraints,  the  EELV  program  will  also  improve  both  reliability  and  operabil- 
ity.  With  regard  to  revolutionary  technologies,  I  support  the  results  of  the  Moorman 
Study,  including  the  recommendation  to  increase  funding  for  a  core  space  launch 
technology  program  as  an  enabler  for  future  investment.  Our  future  space  launch 
capabilities  rest  heavily  on  the  availability  of  technology;  however,  U.S.  technology 
has  suffered  in  terms  of  quantity  and  Quality  such  that  our  current  modernization 
options  are  limited.  I  fully  endorse  the  National  Space  Transportation  Policy  which 
calls  for  DOD  to  be  the  lead  agency  to  improve  and  evolve  U.S.  expendable  launch 
vehicles  including  technology  development  and  NASA  to  be  the  lead  agency  for  tech- 
nology development  and  demonstration  for  next-generation  reusable  transportation 
systems,  such  as  the  single-stage-to-orbit  concept. 

DEMOCRACY  BUILDING  IN  HAITI 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Downing,  can  you  describe  the  democracy  building 
efforts  of  our  special  operations  forces  in  Haiti?  Also,  are  these  operations  impacting 
training  and  readiness? 

General  Downing.  Sir,  the  current  U.S.  mission  in  Haiti  continues  to  match  Spe- 
cial Operations  Forces'  (SOF)  capabilities  and  expertise,  including  regional  orienta- 
tion and  language  capabilities,  nation  building.  Civil  Affairs  (CA),  and  Psychological 
Operations  (PSYOP). 

The  Civil  Military  Operations  Center  (CMOC),  the  Joint  Psychological  Operation 
Task  Force  (JPOTF),  the  CA  Tactical  Planning  and  Direct  Support  Teams,  and  the 
PSYOP  Support  Elements  support  both  conventional  forces  and  SOF.  These  organi- 
zations have  been  essential  to  establishing  priorities  for  reestablishing  civil  order, 
public  health,  and  basic  social  needs  ranging  from  water  to  electricity,  nealth,  safe- 
ty, and  sanitation.  Radio,  television,  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts,  plus  leaflets, 
handbills,  posters,  and  newspapers  have  allowed  commanders  to  disseminate  critical 
information  to  the  Haitian  populace. 

Ministerial  Advisor  Teams  (MAT),  deployed  to  Haiti  from  U.S.  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents across  the  continental  United  States,  have  provided  invaluable  start-up  as- 
sistance to  the  new  Government  of  Haiti.  Drawing  on  civilian  sector  professionals 
from  all  walks  of  life,  these  teams  provide  executive-level  technical  expertise  in  re- 
building the  Haitian  justice,  public  works,  banking,  public  health,  education,  and 
transportation  systems.  Judicial  monitors  and  advisors  also  deployed  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Haiti  in  developing  legal  procedures,  training  judges  and  prosecu- 
tors, and  providing  general  assistance  to  personnel  working  within  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Special  Forces  A-Teams  continue  to  provide  presence,  stability,  and  the  initiative 
for  developing  improved  quality  of  life,  and  effective,  legal,  security,  police,  and  gov- 
ernmental functions  throughout  the  Haitian  countryside.  Cumulatively,  SOF  has  de- 
ployed to  over  730  cities  and  towns  in  Haiti  allowing  conventional  forces  to  focus 
on  rort-Au -Prince  and  Cap-Haitian.  In  many  of  these  towns,  the  presence,  creativ- 
ity, and  organizational  skills  of  12  Special  Forces  soldiers,  augmented  by  CA  and 
PSYOP  detachments,  have  given  hope  to  entire  towns  of  10,000,  20,000,  or  30,000 
people.  This  has  resulted  in  the  reopening  of  markets,  Haitians  gathering  on  the 
streets  to  talk  without  fear,  the  re-emcrgence  of  public  functions,  and,  most  of  all, 
a  feeling  of  hope  and  a  willingness  to  participate  in  rebuilding  the  physical  plant 
and  political  structure  of  Haiti.  Additionally,  SOF  participated  in  the  training  of 
Multi  National  Forces  (MNF)  and  International  Police  Monitors  (IPM).  Special  Op- 
erations Command,  Atlantic  (SOCACOM),  coordinated  the  training  for  over  1,800 
MNF  personnel  and  over  900  D'M.  These  police  monitors  have  been  essential  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  Haitian  Interim  Police  Security  Forces  (IPSE).  SOF  coali- 
tion support  teams  (CST)  also  deployed  to  select  host  countries,  escorting  forces  to 
Puerto  Kico  for  training,  and  remaining  with  the  host  country  force  in  Haiti  during 
their  operational  employment.  SOF  liaison  officers  will  join  the  United  Nations  Mis- 
sion in  Haiti  (UNMIH)  upon  the  transition  of  operations  from  the  Multi  National 
Forces. 
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The  early  Presidential  Reserve  Call-up  was  critical  in  allowing  SOF  forces  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  worldwide  training  and  readiness,  while  concurrently 
meeting  all  United  States  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM)  Operation  UPHOLD  DE- 
MOCRACY support  requirements.  Selected  use  of  Reserve  components  allowed  the 
United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  to  provide  a  mix  of  Active 
and  Reserve  SOF  specialties  to  meet  all  mission  requirements  without  significant 
impact  on  training  and  readiness.  Reservists,  including  Air  Force  Special  Operations 
Command's  (AFSOC)  AC-130A  gunship  and  EC-130  Commando  Solo  crews,  and  se- 
lected U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USASOC)  CA  and  PSYOP  units 
have  been  called  to  duty.  USSOCOM  has  also  exercised  the  PSRC  authority  to  em- 
ploy selected  elements  of  National  Guard  Special  Forces  Groups  during  the  transi- 
tion to,  and  in  support  of,  UNMIH. 

While  operations  such  as  Haiti  have  an  impact  on  readiness  and  training,  the  use 
of  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  components,  combined  with  the  inherent 
training  value  of  real-world  operations  in  Haiti,  have  allowed  USSOCOM  compo- 
nents to  meet  all  taskings  with  no  decrease  in  readiness.  Further,  operations  in 
Haiti  have  provided  invaluable  real-world  training  experience  for  all  elements  of  the 
command,  ranging  from  our  U.S.  Navy  SEAL  teams  and  boat  units,  AFSOC  AC- 
130  Spectre  gunship  and  EC-130  Commando  Solo  pilots  and  crews,  to  the  more  ob- 
vious opportunities  for  USASOC  SF,  CA,  and  PSYOP  teams  to  develop,  implement, 
and  assess  assistance  products  and  programs.  In  many  respects,  Haiti  has  been  a 
training  laboratory,  providing  validation  for  SOF  skills  and  employment  concepts 
contributing  to  enhanced  readiness. 

SOF  remain  committed  to  operations  in  Haiti,  with  a  550-member  Special  Oper- 
ations Task  Force  (SOTF),  a  50-member  Military  Information  Support  Team  (MIST), 
and  a  24-member  Civil  Affairs  Support  Team,  and  staff  augmentation.  Haitian  mis- 
sion profiles  have  ideally  matched  unique  SOF  skills.  The  level  of  commitment  is 
supportable  and  the  operational  experience  has  been  invaluable. 

SOF  training  and  readiness  have  been  impacted  by  operations  in  Haiti.  The  im- 
pact, so  far,  has  been  extremely  positive.  SOI*  missions  in  Haiti  are  classic  SOF  mis- 
sions which  directly  match  our  mission  essential  training  tasks.  Thus,  these  mis- 
sions have  supported  our  training  requirements  and  the  environment  has  generated 
a  positive  learning  experience  for  all  levels  of  the  command.  This  directly  translates 
into  improved  readiness  both  in  the  short  and  long  term.  The  experiences  in  nation 
building,  language,  cross  cultural  exposure,  infrastructure  development,  coordina- 
tion with  the  host  nation  and  other  nations  and  agencies,  and  the  United  Nations 
are  invaluable.  By  rotating  forces  the  experiences  have  been  shared  and  we  have 
not  experienced  adverse  PLRSTEMPO  impacts  from  these  lengthy  deployments.  The 
timely  decision  to  redeploy  Rangers,  SOF  aircraft,  and  national  assets  precluded 
keeping  these  forces  on  alert  longer  than  required.  To  date,  the  funding  levels  have 
been  manageable.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  scheduled  joint  training  events 
in  Africa  were  postponed  approximately  six  months  to  allow  SOF  units  originally 
scheduled  to  conduct  them  to  support  operations  in  Haiti.  In  summary,  operations 
in  Haiti  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  SOF  training  and  readiness. 

GUNSHIP  CRASH  OFF  KENYAN  COAST 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Downing,  as  I  recall,  an  AC-130  gunship  went 
down  of  the  coast  of  Somalia  during  the  U.S.  military  deployment  to  that  country. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  cause  of  that  accident? 

General  Downing.  The  cause  of  an  explosion  in  a  105mm  Howitzer  cannon  that 
led  to  the  March  14,  1994,  crash  of  an  AC-130H  Spectre  gunship  ofT  the  coast  of 
Kenya  has  been  attributed  to  a  3-pound  barker  flare  that  was  stuck  in  the  cannon's 
barrel,  according  to  an  addendum  to  the  initial  accident  investigation  report. 

The  initial  Air  Force  accident  investigation  report  released  in  July  1994  was  un- 
able to  point  to  the  specific  cause  of  the  explosion  in  the  105mm  barrel.  Following 
the  rejport,  the  AFSOC  commander  directed  an  inquiry  that  called  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  dispensing  markers  from  the  AC-130H  to  find  out  if  such  prac- 
tices could  have  had  an  impact  on  the  crash. 

In  four  test  firings  conducted  by  Wright  Laboratories  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida,  a  105mm  projectile  was  fired  into  a  Mark  25  saltwater-activated  Hare 
placed  inside  a  test  barrel.  All  four  tests  produced  markings  inside  the  barrel  that 
were  nearly  identical  to  distinctive  marks  discovered  in  the  downed  gunship's 
105mm  barrel.  The  markings  inside  the  barrel  were  a  result  of  the  105mm  round 
impacting  the  fiare. 

In  two  of  the  four  test  shots,  a  detonation  occurred  with  barrel  ruptures  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  the  Jockey  14  gunship.  Further  analysis  by  benet  Labora- 
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tones  in  Watervliet,  NY,  supported  the  presence  of  a  flare  in  the  gunship  barrel  at 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

In  the  absence  of  a  land  range,  the  Mark  25  marker  flare  is  used  by  gunship 
crews  as  a  target  while  aligning  their  weapons  over  open  water.  It  is  dis(>ensed  out 
of  the  aircraft  and  is  activated  when  it  reaches  seawater.  Dispensing  the  flare 
through  the  105mm  gun  barrel  was  not  a  formally  recognized  or  approved  proce- 
dure, and  since  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  gunship  crews  have  been  specifi- 
cally prohibited  from  using  the  105mm  barrel  to  dispense  marker  flares. 

TRIDENT  BACKFIT 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Admiral  Chiles,  I  am  going  to  go  out  on  a  limb  here  and 
guess  that  the  Senate  will  once  again  debate  the  merits  of  the  D-5  missile.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  you  believe  we  need  to  complete  the  backfitting  of  our  Trident  boats 
with  the  D-5  missile? 

Admiral  Chiles.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  called  for  a  START  Il-compliant 
force  structure  including  14  Trident  II  submarines  equipp>ed  with  the  D-5  missile, 
which  will  require  that  four  submarines  be  backfit  witn  the  D-5.  The  Trident  11 
with  the  D-5  is  a  modern,  more  effective,  and  more  reliable  system.  The  D-5  is  a 
newer  missile  with  greater  payload,  larger  yield  (when  equipped  with  the  [deleted]), 
longer  range,  and  improved  accuracy.  [Deleted.]  In  addition,  continuing  D-5  missile 
production  will  help  sustain  our  strategic  missile  industrial  and  technology  bases, 
providing  an  important  hedge  against  future  uncertainties. 

If  submarines  were  not  backfit  with  the  D-5  missile,  the  NPR  force  of  14  Trident 
submarines  would  have  a  mix  of  10  D-5  systems  and  four  C— 4  systems.  This  alter- 
native will  not  produce  long  term  savings  and  will  require  the  Navy  to  support  two 
separate  missile  systems.  The  C— 4  missiles  were  delivered  between  1979  and  1986, 
and  they  will  begin  to  reach  the  end  of  their  design  life  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Thus,  C— 4  missile  reliability  will  continue  to  decrease,  and  will  require  increased 
expenditures  to  sustain  those  missiles  over  the  long  term.  Finally,  there  would  be 
significant  operational  disadvantages  to  of>erating  two  separate  SLBM  systems  in 
the  same  ocean,  and  it  is  not  cost-effective  to  have  only  lour  Tridenf  C— 4  systems 
operating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

INTELLIGENCE  FUNDING 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Ashy,  this  Nation  is  spending  billions  of  dollars 
in  warning  systems  and  intelligence  assets  based  in  space.  Are  you  sure  we  are  get- 
ting the  most  for  our  investments  in  these  systems  or  do  you  have  some  rec- 
ommendations about  how  we  can  get  more  capability  for  our  investment  in  this 
area? 

General  Ashy.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  dollars  in  this  budget  for  intelligence 
are  a  good  investment.  We  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  intelligence  community 
and  the  warfighter  community  to  ensure  warfighters'  needs  are  being  met.  [De- 
leted.] These  programs  are  key  to  the  modern  battlefield. 

There  remains  work  to  be  done  in  the  tasking,  production,  exploitation,  and  dis- 
semination aspects  of  all  intelligence  collection  systems.  In  the  case  of  the  broad 
area  coverage  capabilities,  we  have  focused  mainly  on  the  collector  aspect  of  satisfy- 
ing the  requirement.  [Deleted.]  Along  with  fielding  these  collection  capabilities,  we 
need  to  ensure  that  we  can  effectively  and  quickly  move  this  data  to  the  warfighter. 
Programs  such  as  upgrades  to  the  satellite  ground  station  stations,  the  Require- 
ments Management  System  (RMS),  Joint  Collection  Management  Tools  (JCMT),  the 
Defense  Dissemination  System  and  the  Central  Imagery  Office's  Pilot  Accelerated 
Architecture  Acquisition  Initiative  (PA3I)  are  positive  steps  in  this  regard.  We  are 
also  participating  with  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  national  community 
to  explore  advanced  dissemination  architectures  to  move  data  from  the  sensor  to  the 
user,  and  in  automatic  imagery  exploitation  tools  to  better  take  advantage  of  the 
new  capabilities. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

npr's  "surge"  capability 

Senator  NUNN.  Admiral  Chiles,  Dr.  Deutch  emphasized  in  his  Nuclear  Posture  Re- 
view briefing  to  the  committee  that  we  would  still  retain  a  substantial  "surge"  capa- 
bility if,  for  example,  relations  with  Russia  were  to  turn  sour.  Admiral  Chiles,  in 
your  judgment,  once  we  have  made  the  force  structure  reductions  in  the  NPR,  is 
the  "surge"  capability  real?  Do  we  retain  enough  missile  warheads  and  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  to  fully  load  the  force?  Will  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  tritium 
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to  ftilly  load  the  force?  Are  the  requisite  numbers  of  weapons  included  in  the  Presi- 
dential Stockpile  Memorandum? 

Admiral  CHILES.  The  Fiscal  Years  1995-2000  Presidential  Nuclear  Weapons 
Stockpile  Memorandum  (NWSM)  includes  the  requisite  number  of  weapons  to  sup- 

gort  force  reconstitution.  As  nuclear  weapons  are  drawn  down  in  compliance  with 
TART  II,  warheads  will  be  added  to  the  inactive  stockpile.  Air-launchea  cruise  mis- 
siles in  the  active  stockpile  will  remain  sufTicient  to  support  full  loading  of  the  pro- 
jected bomber  force.  Suflicient  SLBM  and  ICBM  warheads  will  be  retained  in  the 
inactive  stockpile  to  reconstitute  the  Trident  SSBN  and  Minuteman  III  forces  from 
NPR  force  levels. 

The  issue,  however,  is  long  term  sustainment  of  the  inactive  stockpile  to  ensure 
that  the  weapons  can  be  used  if  needed.  We  are  working  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  with  the  Department  of  Energy  to  ensure  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  limited  life  components  [deleted]  to  support  the  inactive  stockpile.  [Deleted.]  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Energy  has  not  yet  produced  its  final  plan  to  produce  trit- 
ium, we  expect  that  a  new  tritium  source  will  be  available  to  ensure  a  steady  sup- 
ply, at  least  for  the  active  stockpile. 

MARITIME  REFORM  PACKAGE 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  with  the  lack  of  approval  of  a  maritime  re- 
form package  that  would  support  operations  with  U.S. -flag  shipping,  there  have 
been  announcements  by  certain  of  these  U.S. -flag  operators  that  tney  want  to  reflag 
some  of  their  ships  to  foreign  flags.  Are  you  involved  in  DOD's  review  of  these  re- 
quests? What  would  be  the  effect  of  these  changes  if  they  are  approved? 

General  Rutherford.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acauisition 
and  Technology)  recently  designated  the  U.S.  Transportation  Command  as  tne  DOD 
agency  responsible  for  reviewing  reflagging  requests.  We  review  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  DOT,  but  it  is  DOT  who  makes  the  decision. 

Approval  of  the  reflagging  reauests  made  to  date  would  have  little  immediate  ef- 
fect on  U.S.  sealift.  capability.  All  of  the  ships  in  question  will  be  reflagged  to  Effec- 
tive United  States  Cfontrol  (EUSC)  flags  which  means  that  in  a  contingency  in 
which  U.S.  flag  requisitioning  authority  is  required,  the  EUSC  ships  would  also  be 
available. 

SUBMARINE  SECURITY  AND  SURVIVABILITY  PROGRAM 

Senator  NUNN.  Admiral  Chiles,  with  the  likely  shift  of  emphasis  in  our  remaining 
warheads  to  our  SSBN  forces,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  survivability  of  our 
SSBN  force  has  become  even  more  important.  Nevertheless,  I  understand  that  the 
Navy  budget  only  requests  roughly  $10-20  million  to  explore  potential 
vulnerabilities  of  our  SSBN  force.  Given  devious  statements  by  various  officials  that 
an  SSBN  survivability  program  should  be  funded  at  much  higher  levels  than  this, 
are  vou  concerned  by  the  Navy's  request?  What  is  your  belief  about  the  appropriate 
level  of  funding  for  the  SSBN  survivability  program? 

Admiral  ClIILES.  Current  funding  levels  represent  the  minimum  required  by  Sub- 
marine Security  and  Survivability  Program  (SSP)  program  managers  to  assess 
evolving  acoustic  and  non-acoustic  technology  threats  to  submarine  security  and 
SSBN  survivability.  These  funding  levels  enable  research  and  development  across 
multiple  technologies,  as  well  as  a  solid  program  of  fleet  support.  It  is  critical  that 
we  retain  the  ability  to  conduct  effective  long-term  SSBN  vulnerability  assessments 
for  future  technologies.  The  funding  necessary  to  make  this  program  worthwhile  is 
low  compared  to  the  value  of  the  information  it  provides,  and  represents  the  abso- 
lute minimum  necessary  to  maintain  a  viable  SSBN  SSP.  However,  the  program 
should  be  reevaluated  on  an  annual  basis  to  determine  if  increased  funding  levels 
are  required  to  counter  new  technological  developments  in  this  area. 

UPGRADING  U-2  AND  RC-135  FLEETS 

Senator  NUNN.  Admiral  Chiles,  your  prepared  statement  mentions  your  concern 
about  upgrading  the  U-2  and  RC-135  fleets.  As  you  know,  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Au- 
thorization Act  required  DOD  to  institute  a  program  to  upgrade  all  signals  and  com- 
munications intelligence  (SIGINT  and  COMLNT)  aircraft,  like  the  [deleted]  and 
RC135,  with  a  common  architecture.  As  everyone  understands,  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  both  operate  SIGINT  and  COMINT  aircraft  systems  as  well.  Do  you  support 
the  plan  to  consolidate  these  upgrades  into  a  single  architecture,  so  DOD  does  not 
have  to  pay  for  developing  SIGINT  and  COMINT  upgrades  more  than  once? 

Admiral  CHILES.  Yes.  Today's  airborne  reconnaissance  fleet  provides  an  effective, 
complementary  array  of  world-wide  capabilities  and  have  an  important  role  in  our 
war  plans.  The  goal  is  to  provide  timely,  processed  intelligence  to  decision  makers 
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at  all  levels.  An  improved  and  consolidated  architecture  supporting  multi-sensor  air- 
borne reconnaissance  data  processing,  exploitation,  and  dissemination  would  en- 
hance the  intelligence  community's  ability  to  support  military  operations  worldwide. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

Am  FORCE  SECRETARY  AND  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:29  a.m.,  in  room  SR- 
222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Coats,  Inhofe,  Nunn,  Bingaman,  and  Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Ann  M. 
Mittermeyer,  assistant  counsel;  and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  sec- 
retary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L. 
Brownlee,  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.,  Steven  C.  Saulnier,  and  Eric  H. 
Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Richard  D.  DeBobes,  counsel;  Creighton  Greene,  Patrick 
T.  Henry,  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  and  Michael  J.  McCord,  profes- 
sional staff  members. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Menge  Crawford,  Pamela  L.  Farrell, 
Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  and  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Richard  F.  Schwab  and  David  J.  Gribbin, 
assistants  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  Mat- 
thew Hay,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Exon;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Ste- 
ven A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna 
and  John  P.  Stevens,  assistants  to  Senator  Glenn;  Lisa  W.  Tulte, 
assistant  to  Senator  Byrd;  William  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator 
Robb;  and  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

OPENmC  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

(391) 
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The  committee  meets  today  to  receive  testimony  from  the  Sec- 
retary and  her  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  on  the  state  of  the 
Air  Force  and  their  vision  of  the  Air  Force's  future. 

The  Air  Force  faces  difficulty  in  defining  decisions  this  year  with 
regard  to  its  future  shape  and  makeup. 

Decisions  on  further  bomber  acquisitions  and  possible  offsets,  as 
well  as  the  future  of  the  C-17  will  be  decided  later  this  year.  Both 
of  these  issues  will  shape  the  Air  Force  of  the  future. 

Further  area  of  concern  is  tactical  aviation  and  modernization. 
The  services  are  pursuing  different  paths  for  the  next  generation 
of  aircraft,  with  the  private  and  diverse  views  of  the  requirements 
for  those  aircraft.  We  must  continue  to  work  on  ways  to  capture  de- 
velopment already  done  for  one  service  aircraft  to  benefit  all. 

For  the  future,  more  joint  use  of  research  and  development  is 
needed.  Continuation  of  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Pro- 
gram for  fiiture  tech  aircraft  is  an  important  step  for  inter-service 
cooperation  in  order  to  provide  capable  aircraft  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

In  your  statement,  you  outlined  the  force  structure  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Administration  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  I  remain  deep- 
ly concerned  that  the  Administration  may  consider  unilateral  ac- 
tions to  accelerate  the  START  II  reductions. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  deactivate  the  Peacekeeper  ICBM,  or  otherwise  go  beyond  the 
START  I  limitations,  before  we  assure  that  Russia  is  committed  to 
full  implementation  of  START  II. 

I  also  remain  troubled  by  the  administration's  failure  to  develop 
a  serious  plan  to  deploy  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  to  defend 
the  territory  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  statement,  however,  a  suggestion 
that  we  shift  our  emphasis  from  deterrence  by  threat  of  punish- 
ment to  deterrence  by  denial.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  concept 
should  be  applied  across  the  board  and  not  merely  in  the  context 
of  theater  missile  defense. 

We  have  previously  heard  from  the  unified  CINCs,  both  on  the 
operational  posture  and  future  needs.  With  today's  hearing,  we 
begin  a  series  of  hearings  with  service  Secretaries  and  senior  mili- 
tary leadership. 

Secretary  Widnall  and  General  Fogleman,  I  welcome  you.  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  good  work. 

I  commend  you  for  all  your  comprehensive  and  timely  state- 
ments, which  were  submitted  in  time  for  all  to  review.  Without  ob- 
jections, they  will  be  made  a  part  of  our  record.  We  are  glad  to 
nave  you  with  us.  We  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  opening  statement  that  you  care  to 
make,  Madam  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHEILA  E.  WIDNALL,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR 

FORCE 

Secretary  Widnall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  as  always,  we 
look  forward  to  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  America's  Air 
Force.  On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force,  we  appre- 
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ciate  the  strong  support  that  Congress,  and  particularly  this  com- 
mittee, have  provided. 

Today's  Air  Force  is  leaner,  yet  more  powerful,  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Our  previous  modernization  efforts  are  paying  off  with  the 
fielding  of  new  capabilities  and  because  we  did  not  overlook  invest- 
ing and  supportability,  our  forces  are  ready  for  action. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  wide  breadth  of  activities  in  which 
our  Air  Force  units  are  involved  to  see  that  this  is  true.  As  we 
speak,  nearly  one  in  four  Air  Force  active  duty  men  and  women  are 
deployed  or  stationed  beyond  our  shores. 

This  morning,  we  have  9,967  airmen,  NCOs,  and  officers  de- 
ployed in  support  of  contingency  operations  around  the  world. 
Nearly  1  in  10  are  guardsmen  and  reservists,  so  you  know  that  this 
is  a  total  Air  Force  in  action.  We  have  over  1,700  airmen  engaged 
in  the  Caribbean  alone. 

In  southern  Europe,  we  are  part  of  an  international  force  with 
Navy,  Marine,  and  allied  flyers  in  Bosnia.  Meanwhile,  in  Africa,  we 
are  part  of  a  joint  team  in  United  Shield,  protecting  U.N.  peace- 
keepers as  they  pull  out  from  Somalia. 

Finally,  over  Iraq,  we  are  maintaining  an  air  occupation  of  Iraq 
with  Navy,  Marine,  Army,  and  allied  aviators.  Over  all  these  oper- 
ations, I  am  reminded  that  our  space  forces  provide  a  constant  um- 
brella. 

We  recently  completed  the  GPS  constellation.  The  first  MILSTAR 
satellite  has  oeen  operational  since  last  fall,  supporting  CINC  oper- 
ations in  Haiti  and  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  together,  our  space-based  assets  provide  the  critical  global 
situational  awareness,  communications,  weather,  and  navigation 
support  to  all  warfighters. 

This  Air  Force  I  have  described  to  you  is  ready,  very  ready.  I  can 
say  this  because  the  Air  Force,  as  an  institution,  has  made  tough 
decisions  over  the  past  decade.  This  began  with  the  Air  Force  es- 
tablishing a  strategic  vision  for  the  nineties,  called  Global  Reach- 
Global  Power. 

In  1991,  the  Air  Force  began  restructuring  the  force.  We  cut  the 
number  of  major  commands  from  thirteen  to  eight.  We  eliminated 
layers  of  command  and  staff.  We  accelerated  our  force  structure  re- 
ductions, first,  to  26  fighter  wing  equivalents,  and  are  now  in  the 
process  of  going  to  20. 

We  also  aggressively  reduced  excess  infrastructure  and  personnel 
end-strength.  This  approach  freed  up  funds  for  near-term  readi- 
ness. 

Your  support  for  supplemental  funding  to  reimburse  the  services 
for  our  contingency  ops  is  critical.  Again,  we  deeply  appreciate  your 
continued  support  for  our  current  readiness. 

As  I  said,  this  Air  Force  is  ready.  Keeping  it  ready  is  our  fore- 
most priority.  Maintaining  it  can  only  be  accomplished  with  realis- 
tic training.  We  feel  that  training  is  the  heart  of  readiness. 

Therefore,  we  place  great  emphasis  on  realistic  day-to-day  train- 
ing, and  our  flag  exercises  and  joint  training  opportunities  provide 
us  the  chance  to  train  with  our  sister  services. 

However,  the  foundation  for  the  Air  Force  today  and  tomorrow 
is  our  people.  In  talking  with  Air  Force  men  and  women,  we  have 
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found  them  to  be  highly  trained,  highly  motivated,  dedicated  peo- 
ple. 

Our  Air  Force  of  the  21st  century  will  be  led  by  those  who  are 
in  uniform  today.  We  must  keep  the  most  talented  and  capable  of 
them  with  us.  Our  commitment  to  put  people  first  is  the  best  way 
we  know  to  take  care  of  our  people  so  that  they  can  take  care  of 
the  mission. 

Air  Force  men  and  women  deserve  to  get  fair  compensation  for 
what  they  do,  to  have  access  to  safe,  affordable  housing,  and  to 
have  access  to  quality  health  care.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  commitment  to  our  people  and  their  families  to  make  this 
happen. 

Our  Air  Force  today  is  busy  supporting  our  Nation's  policies,  but 
it  is  also  ready  to  be  an  effective  player  on  the  joint  team. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  General  Fogleman  to  talk  about  the  Air 
Force  of  tomorrow. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  RONALD  R.  FOGLEMAN,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
OF  THE  U.S.  Am  FORCE 

General  Fogleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  what  Secretary  Widnall  said  about  our  cur- 
rent readiness. 

Our  Air  Force  is  prepared  today  to  help  fight  and  win  America's 
wars.  We  are  in  this  position  because  of  past  actions,  I  think,  by 
senior  leadership  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  very  strong  support  of 
this  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  caution  that  we  should  not  for- 
get about  future  readiness,  and  here  I  am  talking  about  our  mod- 
ernization. In  my  view,  today's  modernization  dollars  end  up  buy- 
ing tomorrow's  relevant  capable  forces. 

The  Air  Force  is  working  hard  to  preserve  the  essential  mod- 
ernization we  need,  to  shape  our  future  force  structure,  and  most 
importantly,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  commanders-in- 
chief  and  the  Nation. 

To  summarize,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  four  of  our  key  mod- 
ernization priorities.  First,  in  the  near  term,  we  must  address  glob- 
al air  mobility.  Clearly,  strategic  lift  is  the  single  largest  deficiency 
facing  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  global  air  mobility  that  the  Air  Force  gives  to  this  nation  is 
a  unique  national  asset.  We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
has  such  a  capability. 

We  have  the  ability  to  project  power  and  influence  anywhere  in 
the  world.  We  do  it  with  speed  and  certainty,  and  our  air  mobility 
forces  provide  this  capability. 

But  I  would  also  tell  you,  if  we  do  not  modernize  this  capability, 
we  risk  losing  it,  particularly  the  airlift  side  of  this  airlift/tanker 
team. 

A  recent  mobility  requirements  study,  the  so-called  Bottom-Up 
Review  update  for  mobility,  identified  a  very  real  need  for  at  least 
120  C-17  equivalent  aircraft  to  support  our  war-fighting  CINCs 
during  the  first  30  days  of  conflict. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  during  the  initial  weeks,  75  percent 
of  the  cargo  that  must  go  by  air  will  be  outsized  and  oversized 
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equipment,  things  like  Army  helicopters,  Patriot  batteries,  trucks, 
these  kinds  of  equipment. 

These  can  only  fit  on  a  C-5  or  a  C-17.  So  this  year,  fielding  a 
new  core  airlifter  is  not  only  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force,  but  all 
the  other  services  and  the  CINCs.  This  will  be  a  very  high  priority 
in  our  program  for  some  time  to  come. 

If  we  look  at  the  mid-term  in  terms  of  modernization  priorities, 
we  have  to  upgrade  our  bomber  force.  This  nation's  bomber  force 
gives  the  commanders-in-chief  a  tool  that  they  are  able  to  employ 
while  the  remainder  of  their  forces  are  in  the  process  of  deploying 
to  the  theater. 

With  a  combination  of  standoff,  direct  attack,  unitary  and  cluster 
munitions,  our  B-2s,  our  B-ls,  and  our  B-52s,  we  will  deny  the 
enemy  any  sanctuary  of  night  and  poor  weather. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  our  bomber  force  is  that  it  is  an 
economy  of  force  capability.  With  precision  munitions,  they  can 
reach  any  target,  from  the  front  lines,  to  the  enemy's  capital,  in 
any  weather  conditions,  anywhere  in  the  world  within  24  hours. 
This  is  a  combat  capability  that  all  CINCs  should  have  available 
to  them. 

In  the  long  term,  the  third  priority  that  we  have  to  provide  for 
this  nation's  fighting  forces  is  air  superiority.  For  the  past  five  dec- 
ades, we  have  had  it — since  the  Marines  ran  into  a  situation  on 
Guadalcanal,  where  in  the  summer  of  1942,  because  of  the  unique 
combination  of  events,  the  carrier  forces  had  to  withdraw,  and  for 
a  period  of  time  our  Marines  had  to  tight  without  air  superiority. 

From  that  period,  until  the  spring  of  1943,  at  Kasserine  Pass, 
where  the  Army  had  the  experience  of  having  to  fight  without  air 
superiority,  our  Naval  Air  Forces  and  our  U.S.  Air  Force  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  providing  air  superiority  for  our  surface  forces. 

I  would  tell  you  that  with  air  superiority,  everything  is  possible. 
Without  it,  nothing  is  possible.  We  saw  during  Desert  Storm  that 
air  superiority  allowed  General  Schwarzkopf  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ous presence  over  Iraq,  thereby  curtailing  the  number  of  SCUD 
launches  and  also  attacking  strategic  targets  at  the  same  time, 
shifting  and  balancing  his  air  power  to  support  the  land  campaign. 

It  allowed  him  to  execute  his  famous  left  hook,  undetected,  with 
a  whole  Army  corps.  In  the  same  vein,  however,  the  Iraqi  army  did 
not  have  it.  The  coalition's  devastating  air  attacks  at  KhaQi  and 
over  the  "Highway  of  Death"  on  the  retreating  Iraqi  forces  on  the 
night  of  February  28  provide  a  vivid  reminder  of  what  happens 
when  you  do  not  have  control  of  the  air. 

And  I  would  tell  you  that  in  our  view,  the  key  to  air  superiority 
for  this  nation  in  the  21st  century  is  the  F-22.  The  F-22's  stealth 
characteristics  will  permit  future  joint  forces  to  maintain  freedom 
of  maneuver  on  land,  air,  and  sea. 

This  is  a  freedom  of  maneuver  that  comes  with  air  superiority. 
I  say  this  because  it  will  allow  our  nation  to  operate  where  we 
want  to,  to  keep  the  battle  for  air  superiority  over  the  enemy's  turf. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  best  way  to  reduce  the  risk  to  the  joint 
war  fighting  team. 

Finally,  the  fourth  and  last  modernization  priority  I  will  discuss 
spans  the  near,  mid,  and  long  term.  I  am  talking  about  the  Air 
Force  resolve  to  field  relevant  capable  space  forces. 
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The  Air  Force  executes  about  90  percent  of  the  funding  spent  on 
space  within  DOD.  We  contribute  93  percent  of  the  personnel,  and 
we  are  determined  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  resources  that  you 
have  entrusted  to  us. 

This  includes  developing  a  new  expendable  launch  vehicle,  which 
will  ensure  this  Nation  affordable  access  to  space.  And  we  are  de- 
termined to  give  warfighters  the  space  support  that  they  need,  plus 
the  space-based  infrared  system,  which  will  give  each  regional 
CINC  the  ballistic  missile  warning  that  he  needs. 

Now,  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  these  systems  are  generally 
forces  other  than  the  Air  Force;  however,  it  is  a  part  of  the  joint 
war  fighting  team. 

For  example,  over  70  percent  of  MILSTAR's  capacity  will  meet 
tactical  ground  commander  needs.  But  I  would  tell  you,  and  I 
would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  Air  Force  is  committed  to  main- 
taining relevant  space-based  assets  to  support  this  joint  team. 

What  I  have  given  you  is  a  quick  snapshot,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
where  we  are  going  in  modernization.  The  Secretary  has  clearly 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  Cold  War  Air  Force. 

Today's  air  and  space  forces  are  leaner.  They  are  more  flexible. 
And  they  are  tailored  for  what  is  expected  of  them  in  our  national 
security  strategy  today  and  in  the  future.  Your  Air  Force  today  is 
dedicated  and  it  is  ready. 

We  are  a  full  partner  on  the  ioint  team.  We  think  we  bring  cer- 
tain core  competencies  that  only  a  dedicated  air  and  space  force 
can  offer.  We  are  proud  to  serve  along  side  our  comrades  in  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

And  as  good  as  we  are  today,  we  have  to  continue  to  invest  so 
that  our  nation  has  capable  forces  in  the  next  century.  This  dual 
commitment,  the  readiness  today  and  tomorrow,  requires  a  careful 
balancing  of  many  interests,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  decisions  that  this  committee 
will  have  to  make.  We  appreciate  the  support  of  this  committee. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  with  the  commanders-in- 
chief,  and  the  American  people  to  give  them  the  Air  Force  that  they 
not  only  need,  but  that  they  deserve. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  joint  statement  of  Secretary  Widnall  and  General 
Fogleman  follows:] 

Prepared  Joint  Posture  Statement  by  Hon.  Sheila  E.  Widnall,  Secretary  of 
THE  Air  Force  and  Gen.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force 

introduction 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  c»mmittee.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  continuing  plans  to  shape  the  Air  Force  and  to  support 
our  most  valuable  assets — the  men  and  women  on  America's  Air  Force  team.  We 
reduced  our  size  smartly  following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  as  a  result,  our 
forces  today  are  very  ready — despite  our  high  operating  tempo  in  support  of  the 
CINCs  and  our  sister  services.  We  ask  your  support  to  ensure  tomorrow's  Air  Force 
is  equally  prepared  to  meet  the  future  security  needs  of  our  national  strategy. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  remains  the  premier  air  and  space  force  in  the  world 
and  an  essential  contributor  to  our  national  security.  Our  mission  is  "to  defend  the 
United  States  through  control  and  exploitation  of  air  and  space."  Our  guiding  con- 
struct, Global  Reach — Global  Power,  defines  five  Air  Force  pillars  supporting  our 
Nation's  interests:  building  U.S.  influence  around  the  world,  controlling  the  high 
ground  of  space,  supplying  rapid  global  mobility,  providing  versatile  combat  forces, 
and  sustaining  nuclear  deterrence.  These  tasks  have  assumed  heightened  signifi- 
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cance  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Air  and  space  power  provide  an  economical  means 
for  shaping  the  international  environment  through  Global  Presence  and  increasingly 
underwrite  national  capabilities  to  conduct  decisive  combat  operations  worldwide  on 
short  notice. 

Since  our  birth  in  1947,  the  Air  Force  has  been  an  institution  that  thrives  on 
change,  but  never  so  successfully  as  during  the  past  few  years.  We've  reduced  our 

f)ersonnel  by  one  third,  fighter  and  ICBM  forces  by  almost  one  half,  and  the  bomber 
brce  by  two  thirds.  Our  budget  is  down  by  40  percent  from  its  Cold  War  high.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  Air  Force  reinvented  itself.  We  restructured  from  top-to-bottom, 
consolidating  major  commands  and  giving  people  at  all  levels  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  control  tlie  resources  required  to  accomplish  new  missions.  We  implemented 
life-cycle  training  processes  in  support  of  all  USAF  requirements.  We  reinvigorated 
our  planning  process  and  developed  roadmaps  across  40  mission  areas  to  ensure  we 
balance  current  readiness  with  modernization  needs.  Also,  we  strengthened  readi- 
ness forecasting  to  ensure  we  remain  poised  to  win  future  wars. 

Finally,  we  have  preserved  and  enhanced  our  Air  Force  culture.  We  paid  special 
attention  to  our  heritage  as  we  drew  down  and  preserved  our  most  honored  units. 
We've  set  new  standards  in  improving  how  we  treat  people.  Quality  is  no  longer  a 
revolution  in  the  Air  Force,  but  our  modus  operandi,  a  part  of  everything  we  do. 
And  the  Air  Force  is  a  team  within  a  team.  The  Air  Force  team  consists  of  active 
duty  and  civilian,  guard  and  reserve,  families  and  retirees.  The  bigger  team  includes 
soloiers,  sailors,  marines,  airmen,  Coast  Guardsmen,  and,  of  course,  our  warfighting 
ClNCs.  We  evaluate  all  of  our  activities  against  the  requirements  of  the  joint 
warfighting  commanders  and  the  needs  of  our  sister  services.  The  forward-leaning 
initiatives  of  past  years  have  produced  an  Air  Force  that  is  simpler,  more  flexible, 
tougher,  less  expensive  to  operate,  and  focused  on  the  tasks  ahead. 

But  while  our  resources  have  diminished,  demands  for  air  and  space  power  are 
increasing.  We  are  ready  now,  but  this  trend  suggests  we  may  face  bigger  chal- 
lenges in  the  coming  decade  than  those  we  surmounted  in  the  past.  In  a  world  de- 
fined by  contingencies,  we  are  focusing  on  three  objectives  to  help  guide  us  in  these 
turbulent  times: 

•  Maintain  Combat  Readiness 

•  Shape  Tomorrow's  Air  Force 

•  Support  Our  People 

We  have  built  our  statement  for  the  record  and  our  budget  submission  around 
these  three  main  themes.  To  set  the  stage  for  discussion  of  these  areas,  we  would 
like  to  first  review  how  the  Air  Force  role  in  promoting  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests has  evolved  over  the  past  year. 

CURRENT  operations 

The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  led  to  a  dramatic  rise  in  instability  and 
unrest  throughout  much  of  the  world.  Our  national  security  now  depends  upon  a 
strategy  to  control  or  limit  this  instability  by  remaining  engaged,  but  without  oene- 
fit  of  as  large  a  permanent  presence  overseas.  In  short,  we  must  increasingly  depend 
upon  forces  that  can  project  power  rapidly  and  globally  from  the  United  States  to 
influence  events  abroad.  The  Air  Force,  with  its  Global  Presence,  is  fully  employed 
in  support  of  this  engagement  strategy — preparing  to  deter  or  defeat  aggression, 
providing  stability  for  the  emergence  oi  new  aemocracies  and  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts,  and  conducting  humanitarian  operations. 

While  personnel  strength  has  fallen  by  one-third  across  the  force,  and  50  percent 
overseas,  the  number  oi  Air  Force  people  on  temporary  duty  overseas  is  up  nearly 
four-fold  since  the  Berlin  Wall  fell.  Our  Global  Reach  forces  operated  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  this  year.  We  have  delivered  80,000  tons  of  relief  supplies  to 
Bosnia  and  16,000  tons  to  Rwanda  and  Zaire.  And  Air  Force  mobility  forces  con- 
tinue to  support  contingency  operations  and  conduct  humanitarian  missions  around 
the  globe,  including  missions  to  Kobe,  Japan,  following  the  earthquake  in  January. 

Our  fighter  components  are  also  charting  new  territory.  Almost  50  percent  of  our 
active  duty  fighter  forces  are  continuously  deployed  overseas.  These  forces  support 
alliances,  promote  stability,  and  provide  sustained  combat  power  on  demand 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  We  have  flown  over  16,000  sorties 
over  Bosnia  in  support  of  Deny  Flight/Provide  Promise.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  have 
flown  more  than  three  times  as  many  missions  since  Desert  Storm  as  we  did  during 
the  war  itself.  Not  one  day  has  gone  by  in  the  last  4  years  where  we  did  not  have 
aircraft  and  satellites  over  Iraq  or  its  neighboring  airspace.  Within  10  days  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  provocation  this  past  fall,  122  combat  aircraft  had  augmented  the  67 
USAF  aircraft  already  deployed,  and  we  had  flown  1,000  sorties  in  support  of  Vigi- 
lant Warrior.  To  further  demonstrate  U.S.  resolve,  four  CONUS-based  bombers  flew 
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a  non-stop  power  projection  mission  to  deliver  55,000  pounds  of  bombs  on  target, 
on  time,  within  audible  range  of  Saddam's  forces.  As  Secretary  Perry  said,  "The  Air 
Force  has  really  deterred  a  war.  When  we  deployed  F-15s,  F-16s  and  A-lOs  in 
laree  numbers,  I  think  they  got  the  message  very  quickly." 

Expanding  our  foreign  military  interaction  is  another  increasingly  important  vehi- 
cle for  remaining  engaged.  Since  1993,  Air  Force  security  assistance  personnel  have 
worked  in  101  countries  to  foster  stability,  sustain  hope,  and  provide  relief.  Air 
Force  training  reached  4,900  international  students  in  1994.  These  students  go  on 
to  serve  their  countries  extremely  well.  In  fact,  29  past  graduates  of  our  schools  are 
now  their  nations'  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Our  contacts  with  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  those  in  Eastern  Europe  are  also  thriving.  We  have  exercised  with 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Lithuanian  militaries.  We  have  sponsored  CINC  counterpart 
visits  and  base  and  unit  exchanges.  Thirteen  U.S.  States  have  formed  partnersnips 
with  new  nations  as  a  result  of  our  Air  National  Guard's  "Building  Bridges  to  Amer- 
ica" program.  Finally,  our  liaison  teams  in  12  nations  provide  expertise  on  every- 
thing from  civil-military  relations  and  development  of  military  justice  systems  to 
chaplaincies.  Through  these  contacts,  we  share  our  standards  oi  how  an  apolitical 
military  functions  in  a  democratic  society. 

In  response  to  the  growing  national  requirements  of  engagement,  the  Air  Force 
has  reconceptualized  'presence" — what  it  is,  why  we  do  it,  and  how  best  to  support 
joint  requirements.  Our  concept  of  presence  includes  all  peacetime  applications  of 
military  capability  that  promote  U.S.  influence — regardless  of  service.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  way  we  exert  presence  is  changing.  We  are  augmenting  our  reduced  per- 
manent presence  overseas  with  information  gathering  systems  linked  to  joint  mili- 
tary capabilities  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  either  proactively  or  just-in-time.  Our 
space  and  airborne  collection  platforms  help  provide  global  situational  awareness. 
Sometimes  this  information,  by  itself,  can  promote  U.S.  influence.  In  other  cases, 
information  linked  to  forces  that  can  react  swiRly  with  the  right  mix  of  ioint  capa- 
bilities anywhere  on  the  globe  reduces  the  need  for  traditional  physical  presence. 
Our  bomber  force,  for  instance,  can  deliver  incredible  firepower  anywhere  on  Earth 
in  less  than  20  hours.  This  is  a  capability  would-be  aggressors  must  reckon  with. 

Of  course,  permanent  presence  is  still  imperative  in  many  areas.  And  even  where 
it  is  not,  we  routinely  verify  our  global  commitments  through  deployments.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  need  and  cannot  afford  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  We  can 
exercise  more  influence  in  more  places  by  providing  assistance,  assurance,  or  deter- 
rence either  periodically  or  on  demand — either  through  peaceful  foreign  military 
interaction,  or  through  raw  displays  of  lethal  combat  power.  This  approach  allows 
for  the  most  effective  use  of  our  air  and  space  forces  to  help  build  U.S.  influence 
jointly  and  globally,  while  controlling  risks  and  minimizing  costs. 

MAINTAIN  COMBAT  READINESS 

As  important  as  engagement  is,  however,  combat  readiness  is  our  foremost  prior- 
ity. In  those  cases  where  aggressors  are  undeterred,  today's  Air  Force  is  combat 
ready  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars  as  the  essential  air  and  space  component 
of  a  joint  team.  We  smartly  managed  our  resources  in  past  years  and  made  tough 
decisions  early  on  to  keep  a  comoat  ready  Air  Force  that  is  smaller,  but  with 
planned  enhancements,  becoming  more  powerful  than  ever  before.  We  have  the  req- 
uisite force  structure  to  support  joint  force  commanders  in  accomplishing  their  mis- 
sions. Careful  management  of  resources  ensures  our  forces  are  supportable  and  sus- 
tainable, and  our  people  are  adequately  trained  to  execute  all  combat  tasks. 

Force  Structure 

The  Air  Force  is  sized  to  meet  our  current  national  security  requirements  as  de- 
fined in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR),  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study,  and  the 
Nuclear  Posture  Review: 

•  13  active  and  7  Reserve  component  fighter  wing  equivalents  (FWEs) 

•  100  deployable  bombers 

•  450 — 500  single-warhead  ICBMs 

We  have  programmed  for  13  Active  and  7  Reserve  component  fighter  wing  equiva- 
lents and  100  deployable  bombers  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major 
Regional  Conflicts  (MRCs).  Of  the  13  active  duty  FWEs,  5%  are  permanently  as- 
signed to  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  leaving  TVs  available  for  Air  Combat  Command 
to  immediately  commit  to  a  theater  commander  in  the  event  of  a  contingency.  Re- 
serve components  are  critical,  but  will  usually  be  mobilized  after  active  duty  forces. 
As  an  initial  response  to  an  MRC,  we  can  inject  up  to  10  FWEs  with  more  wings 
to  follow  within  the  first  several  weeks  if  required.  Our  bombers  will  employ  while 
other  forces  deploy.  Bombers  will  conduct  combat  operations  immediately  upon  the 
onset  of  hostilities,  operating  from  the  United  States  initially,  and  then  deploying 
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into  theater  to  maximize  operating  tempos.  Acting  together,  these  forces  are  key  to 
seizing  the  initiative  from  an  enemy  force,  destroying  its  ability  to  project  power, 
and  thereby  helping  to  create  conditions  for  a  peaceful  settlement  favorable  to  the 
United  States  wnile  controlling  costs  in  lives  and  treasure.  Furthermore,  this  force 
structure  provides  a  sufficient  reserve  to  deter  or  respond  to  a  second  aggressor 
should  another  conflict  erupt. 

The  Air  Force  also  continues  to  provide  two  legs  of  the  nuclear  triad,  to  deter  any 
future  hostile  nation  from  acting  against  our  vital  interests.  As  a  result  of  the  Nu- 
clear Posture  Review,  we  will  maintain  a  force  of  20  B— 2s,  66  B-52s,  and  450  to 
500  single-warhead  Minuteman  III  ICBMs,  depending  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission.  All  B-2s  and  B-52s  will  be  dual- 
capable  (nuclear  and  conventional),  while  the  B-1  fleet  of  95  aircraft  will  be 
reoriented  to  a  conventional  role. 

The  Air  Force  took  the  lead  in  rapidly  cutting  its  force  structure  to  meet  Bottom- 
Up  Review  and  Nuclear  Posture  Review  requirements,  and,  in  so  doing,  freed  up 
resources  to  maintain  combat  readiness,  support  essential  modernization,  and  pro- 
vide a  decent  quality  of  life  for  our  people. 

Supportability  and  SustainabilUy 

In  addition  to  this  aggressive  glidepath  in  cutting  force  structure,  we  have  en- 
hanced supportability  and  sustainability  through  better  resource  management.  We 
have  seen  oreakthroughs  in  four  areas: 

•  Improved  readiness  forecasting 

•  New  ways  to  logistically  support  weapon  systems 

•  Improved  approach  to  resolve  engine  problems 

•  Better  distribution  of  mission  tasks 

First,  readiness  forecasting  has  been  strengthened.  We  make  rigorous  assess- 
ments on  a  daily  basis  and  report  those  assessments  to  the  National  Command  Au- 
thorities. Our  Status  of  Resources  and  Training  System  ensures  all  units  provide 
readiness  snapshots  of  their  current  health,  as  well  as  unit  commander  forecasts. 
This  system  helps  us  predict  the  impact  of  resource  decisions  as  well  as  uncover  po- 
tential weak  areas  beiore  readiness  erodes. 

Second,  we  are  fundamentally  altering  the  way  we  support  our  weapon  systems. 
"Lean  logistics"  is  an  integrated  effort  among  maintenance,  supply,  and  transpor- 
tation systems  to  provide  tne  right  part,  at  the  right  time,  at  the  best  price  to  the 
user.  Lean  logistics  removes  one  whole  tier  of  maintenance  infrastructure  for  highly 
reliable  avionics  and  engine  systems,  reduces  depot  maintenance  time,  and  uses 
transportation  tracking  procedures  like  those  used  by  commercial  package  carriers. 
It  postures  us  to  support  forces  at  home  or  abroad  with  less  investment  in  support, 
manpower,  infrastructure,  and  inventories.  Results  so  far  are  impressive.  In  the  avi- 
onics area,  for  instance,  repair  pipeline  times  have  been  cut  by  50  percent. 

Third,  we  are  effectively  managing  high  performance  engine  problems.  The  recent 
F-16  FllO-GE-129  fan  blade  problem  is  a  good  example.  Inunediately  upon  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem,  we  instituted  a  precautionary  safety  standdown  which  did 
not  impact  combat  readiness.  This  allowed  our  engineers  to  isolate  the  problem,  de- 
sign an  interim  fix,  and  adjust  inspection  standards  and  schedules  to  get  affected 
portions  of  the  fleet  flying  again.  They  then  developed  a  long-term  solution  which 
is  now  undergoing  rigorous  testing  at  General  Electric  and  our  Arnold  Engineering 
and  Development  Center. 

This  is  a  normal  process.  All  of  our  engines  are  designed  to  balance  performance, 
reliability,  maintainability,  and  cost.  We  have  systems  for  measuring  these  param- 
eters and  making  refinements  in  hardware,  software,  and  procedures  to  optimize 
this  balance  throughout  each  engine's  life-cycle.  Furthermore,  we  are  continuing  to 
improve  management  processes  across  the  board  through  activities  such  as  the 
Chief  of  Staff  Engine  Review,  Current  Engine  Design  Reviews,  and  the  ground 
breaking  High-Cycle  Fatigue  Baseline  Study. 

Finally,  we  are  enhancing  readiness  through  better  distribution  of  mission  tasks. 
Most  importantly,  the  Air  torce  is  making  increasing  use  of  the  world-class  capabili- 
ties of  our  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve.  These  affordable,  accessible, 
and  highly  capable  warriors  are  integral  to  our  warfighting  force  structure.  They 
also  make  key  contributions  in  peacetime  contingency  operations  around  the  world. 
We  simply  could  not  meet  USTliANSCOM's  requirements  without  Guard  and  Re- 
serve mobility  support.  Reserve  forces  provide  50  percent  of  the  crews  and  19  per- 
cent of  the  aircraft  for  strategic  airlift,  and  41  percent  of  the  crews  and  12  percent 
of  the  aircraft  for  our  tankers.  Similarly,  Guard  and  Reserve  fighter  forces  now  rou- 
tinely deploy  for  peacetime  contingency  operations  such  as  Deny  Flight  in  Bosnia, 
and  Provide  Comfort  and  Southern  Watch  in  Iraq,  in  addition  to  meeting  their  com- 
bat training  commitments.  Likewise,  our  bomber  force  now  includes  Reserve  compo- 
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nents,  with  a  Guard  squadron  at  McConnell  AFB,  Kansas,  and  a  Reserve  squadron 
at  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana.  Another  Guard  squadron  of  B— IBs  will  begin  stand- 
up  at  Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  next  year.  In  short,  our  citizen-airmen  are  assuming 
a  much  more  active  role  in  every  aspect  of  Air  Force  operations. 

We  are  also  making  more  effective  use  of  our  active  duty  forces  and  civil  aviation 
assets.  We  are  distributing  active  duty  deployment  burdens  through  our  Palace  Ten- 
ure program.  We  have  also  obtained  authority  to  use  aircraft  assigned  to  NATO  on 
a  temporary  basis  outside  the  NATO  region.  All  these  innovations  allow  us  to  sus- 
tain the  increasing  pace  of  Air  Force  operations. 

Combat  Training 

Last,  we  continue  to  train  our  forces  the  way  they  will  fight.  Realistic  combat 
training  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  We  have  maintained  strong  funding  pro- 
files for  all  combat  training  programs.  What  began  20  years  ago  as  a  modest  exer- 
cise concept  known  as  Red  Flag  has  since  evolved  into  a  system  of  worldwide  flag 
exercises  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  Air  Force  readiness.  What  we  did  in 
Desert  Storm  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Air  Force  didn't  have  flag  exercise 
experience.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force  is  a  fullpartner  in  all  major  Army  exercises  at 
the  National  Training  and  Joint  Readiness  Training  Centers.  Finally,  we  bring  our 
high  training  standards  to  more  than  50  major  joint  and  combined  exercises  around 
the  globe  each  year. 

Underpinning  this,  of  course,  is  realistic  day-to-day  training.  Our  daily  operations 
increasingly  emphasize  composite  and  joint  force  operations  to  build  on  basic  skills. 
We  also  continue  to  enhance  combat  training  through  simulation,  which  provides  a 
helpful  supplement  to  flight  operations.  But  teamwork  and  uncompromising  stand- 
ards measured  in  a  realistic  flight  environment  are  the  touchstones  of  warflghting 
excellence.  That  is  why  the  proposed  Idaho  Training  Range  (ITR)  is  important.  The 
ITR  gives  our  "first  to  fight  forces  at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  the  composite  train- 
ing it  needs.  The  ITR  will  improve  readiness  by  providing  quality,  realistic,  cost  ef- 
fective training  while  recognizing  environmental  concerns.  We  will  continue  to  arm 
our  people  with  experiences  that  emulate  actual  combat  in  its  most  demanding 
phases. 

Challenges 

Stability  in  our  operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  budget  is  key  to  maintaining 
Air  Force  readiness,  and  that  stability  can  be  jeopardized  by  a  lack  of  timely  fund- 
ing for  contingency  operations.  If  contingency  mnding  is  delayed  in  the  future,  then 
the  balance  l>etween  force  structure  and  readiness  could  easily  be  upset.  We  then 
will  have  less  ability  to  deal  with  spot-readiness  setbacks  in  systems  such  as  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System  (AW ACS),  F-117s,  B-lBs,  C-5s,  C-141s,  AC- 
130s,  and  engines  for  the  F-15  and  F-16.  These  problems  are  manageable  and  we 
have  them  under  control,  but  there  is  little  margin  for  budget  shortfalls.  A  related 
concern  is  the  impact  of  contingency  operations  on  combat  training.  Aircrew  mem- 
bers operating  heavily  tasked  systems  such  as  AWACS  and  Airborne  Battlefield 
Command  and  Control  Center  (ABCCC)  aircraft  have  fewer  opportunities  to  hone 
all  their  combat  skills,  and  this  can  impinge  on  their  warfighting  readiness.  Both 
supportability  and  training  require  stability  in  our  O&M  accounts.  To  accomplish 
this  we  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  request  for  a  readiness  preservation  au- 
thority whicn  would  avoid  diverting  money  from  readiness  to  contingency  operations 
late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

SHAPE  tomorrow's  AIR  FORCE 

The  future  readiness  of  our  forces  depends  on  revolutionary  strategic  planning 
and  systematic  modernization. 

Revolutionary  Planning 

As  General  Shalikashvili  said:  "The  combination  of  slower  modernization  rates 
and  a  rapidly  changing  threat  environment  makes  long  range  planning  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  important."  The  Air  Force  has  set  standards  in  this  area,  developing 
25-year  roadmaps  across  40  mission  areas  to  make  the  right  decisions  about  our 
modernization  needs.  We  evaluate  alternatives  ranging  from  changes  in  force  struc- 
ture, systems  modifications,  science  and  technology  applications,  and  new  acquisi- 
tions. Correspondingly,  we  continue  to  evolve  our  acquisition  processes  to  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  place  the  right  capabilities  into  the  hands  of  warfighters. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  our  progress  in  Air  Force  planning  and  systems 
acquisition.  1995  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board 
(SAB),  whose  first  reports  set  the  trajectory  for  Air  Force  modernization  for  decades. 
This  year  we  are  engaged  in  a  similar  effort  by  the  SAB,  Air  University,  our  plan- 
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ners,  and  our  acquisition  activities — challenging  our  best  and  brightest  to  revolu- 
tionize and  institutionalize  how  we  plan  for  and  acquire  the  capabilities  we  need 
for  the  21dt  century.  One  of  the  areas  we  will  work  on  is  modeling  and  simulation. 
Recent  wargames  have  highlighted  deficiencies  in  the  ability  of  existing  campaign 
models  to  represent  the  multi-faceted  combat  power  of  air  forces.  Modeling  simply 
hasn't  kept  up  with  incredible  advances  in  air,  space,  and  information  technologies. 
We  must  improve  our  ability  to  model  Air  Force  capabilities,  weapons  effectiveness, 
and  concepts  of  operations. 

Essential  Foundations 

Air  Force  Science  and  Technology  (S&T)  innovation  is  the  foundation  of  future 
readiness,  but  our  strategies  to  maintain  preeminence  are  changing.  In  prior  dec- 
ades, Air  Force  S&T  was  the  driver  that  produced  the  most  critical  tecnnologies. 
Now  we  must  harness  commercial  applications  in  many  areas.  Therefore,  we  have 
revitalized  the  SAB  as  a  nexus  linking  the  Air  Force  to  other  government  agencies, 
commercial  sectors,  academia,  and  our  allies.  The  SAB  has  also  undertaken  an  inde- 

{)endent  and  comprehensive  forecast  of  future  technologies  with  the  highest  payoff 
or  military  aerospace  applications.  These  efforts  will  help  keep  us  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  technological  advancements  and  promote  affordable  solutions  to  aerospace 
problems. 

Regional  Warfighting  Requirements 

Modernization  objectives  to  meet  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRC  requirements 
must  be  understood  in  their  strategic  context.  Decisions  made  today  have  30  year 
implications.  Regional  threats  will  change  radically,  and  we  might  not  have  the  lux- 
ury of  a  Desert  Storm-type  buildup  in  the  next  war.  We  may  have  to  fi^t  our  way 
in  and  race  to  establish  footholds  in  one,  or  even  two  theaters.  If  we  lose  the  race, 
the  result  could  be  a  long,  costly  war. 

The  BUR  recommended  key  modernization  efforts  to  field  high-leverage  forces. 
These  forces  will  secure  footholds  in  a  theater,  blunt  enemy  progress,  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  sea  and  air  bridge  over  which  follow-on  forces  will  travel.  More- 
over, portions  of  the  Air  Force  lead  echelon  must  be  prepared  to  swing  to  help  deter 
or  defeat  a  second  aggressor  in  another  theater.  In  sum,  BUR  conclusions  depend 
upon  exploiting  the  capabilities  of  airpower,  at  sufficient  operations  tempos  and 
with  the  right  munitions,  to  help  defeat  two  enemies  on  opposite  sides  of  tne  globe 
nearly  simultaneously.  Within  this  context,  we  are  focusing  our  modernization  ef- 
forts in  the  following  areas: 

•  Providing  rapid  global  mobility 

•  Achieving  air  superiority 

•  Conducting  lethal  surface  attack 

•  Dominating  the  information  environment 

Rapid  Global  Mobility — The  ability  of  a  joint  force  commander  to  prevail  in  an 
MRC  depends  upon  USTRANSCOM  s  capability  to  rapidly  inject  forces  into  a  re- 
gion. Our  national  strategy  requires  an  estimated  airiifl  requirement  of  49  to  52 
million  ton  miles  per  day.  Furthermore,  in  the  early  stages  of  a  deployment,  more 
than  70  percent  of^this  airlill  requirement  is  for  oversize  and  outsize  cargo.  Because 
the  C— 17  is  the  only  airlifler  able  to  accomplish  all  required  missions,  it  is 
USTRANSCOM's  and  the  Air  Force's  highest  near-term  modernization  priority. 

The  C-141  is  tired!  It  will  continue  to  serve  through  this  decade,  out  it  makes 
better  economic  sense  to  modernize  the  strategic  airiifl  fleet  rather  than  temporarily 
extend  the  life  of  this  aging  workhorse.  The  C-17  is  becoming  a  success  story,  re- 
placing the  C-141  at  lower  operating  costs  while  delivering  C— 5-type  payloads  into 
C-130-size  airfields.  Production  is  anead  of  schedule;  we  have  received  18  aircraft 
so  far.  The  first  C-17  squadron  became  operational  in  January,  at  Charleston  AFB, 
South  Carolina,  and  is  now  supporting  worldwide  airlift  requirements. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Board's  (DAB)  C-17/Non-Deveiopmental  Airlift  Aircraft 
(NDAA)  Milestone  III  recommendations  in  November  1995  will  tell  us  whether  we 
should  procure  more  than  40  C-17s  and/or  augment  the  force  with  an  NDAA.  There 
has  been  congressional  interest  to  put  funds  toward  procurement  of  an  NDAA  prior 
to  the  November  decision.  However,  key  information  will  not  be  available  until  later 
this  year,  and  we  must  not  prejudice  the  DAB's  decision  with  premature  moderniza- 
tion decisions.  The  DAB's  evaluation  requires  demonstrated  Cf-17  performance  data 
(due  July  1995),  NDAA  source  selection  results  (due  September  1995),  and  comple- 
tion of  Air  Mobility  Command's  Strategic  Airlift  Force  Mix  Analysis  (due  in  the  fall 
1995). 

Finally,  in  addition  to  strategic  airlift  modernization,  we  need  your  support  to  up- 
grade our  air  refueling  and  theater  airlift  assets.  Major  modifications  to  the  radar, 
navigation,   and   avionics   of  the   KC-135   will   enhance   the   maintainability   and 
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supportability  of  the  fleet.  We  are  also  embarking  on  a  low  rate  production  of  C- 
ISOJs  to  replace  our  older  C-130s.  Both  modernization  programs  provide  manpower 
savings,  increase  our  flexibility,  better  support  our  sister  services,  and  are  necessary 
to  meet  our  global  mobility  requirements  in  the  next  century. 

Air  Superiority — The  initial  battle  for  air  superiority  will  determine  the  outcome 
of  any  MRC.  Our  early  deploying  fighter  forces  will  have  to  engage  the  full  weight 
of  the  enemy's  air  forces,  missile  forces,  and  surface-to-air  defenses.  This  is  why  air 
superiority  and  the  F-22  are  our  top  long-term  modernization  objectives.  Modem  air 
battles  tend  to  be  cataclysmic.  An  initial  disadvantage  can  quickly  cascade  into  out- 
right defeat  with  profound  consequences  for  the  progress  of  a  war.  Air  superiority 
provides  freedom  of  maneuver  so  that  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  can  end  conflicts 
quickly  and  decisively.  Air  superiority  is  fundamental  to  the  safe  arrival  and  resup- 
ply  of  forces.  It  is  essential  for  protection  of  high-value  assets  that  help  information 
dominance,  such  as  JSTARS  and  AWACS.  And  to  ensure  success  of  all  other  offen- 
sive operations,  U.S.  air  superiority  must  extend  deep  into  enemy  territory. 

This  is  why  the  F-22  stealth  fighter  is  a  national  program  our  country  needs.  The 
F-22  epitomizes  what  any  prospective  adversary  respects  most  about  American  mili- 
tary power — it  is  sophisticated,  responsive,  flexible,  and  extremely  difficult  to  defend 
against.  American  fighting  forces  have  had  air  superiority  since  the  disaster  at  Kas- 
serine  Pass  in  the  spring  of  1943.  The  F-22  will  ensure  we  sustain  this  record  in 
the  next  centuiy.  With  the  proliferation  of  launch  and  leave  air-to-air  missiles, 
many  foreign  fighters  are  now  at  parity  with  the  F-15.  Likewise,  the  F-15  is  highly 
vulnerable  to  advanced  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs)  which  continue  to  proliferate 
at  a  disturbing  rate.  The  F-22  provides  the  qualities  required  to  fight  outnumbered 
against  future  opponents  and  win: 

•  Stealth 

•  Supersonic  cruise 

•  High  maneuverability 

•  Advanced  avionics 

The  capacity  to  rapidly  deploy  and  engage  over  heavily  defended  enemy  territory, 
and  to  achieve  first-look/first-shot/first-kill  decisions,  underwrites  the  capabilities  of 
all  follow-on  forces  in  an  MRC.  Finally,  once  the  F-22  wins  the  contest  for  air  supe- 
riority, it  can  quickly  swing  to  surface  attack  operations — penetrating  heavy  de- 
fenses unassisted  in  a  strike  role  to  destroy  vital  targets  on  the  ground. 

The  F-22  program  is  at  a  critical  stage,  just  approaching  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing development  milestones.  Our  program  managers  are  scrupulously  follow- 
ing all  Packard  Commission  recommendations  for  acquisition  programs  save  one — 
funding  stability.  We  need  your  help  to  maintain  stable  funding  for  this  national 
asset. 

Another  essential  component  of  air  superiority  is  suppression  of  enemy  air  de- 
fenses, which  protects  aviation  forces  that  do  not  possess  stealthy  characteristics. 
By  upgrading  a  portion  of  our  F-16s  with  the  High  Speed  Anti-Radiation  Missile 
(HARM)  targeting  system,  we  will  ofiset  capability  lost  due  to  the  retirement  of  the 
aging  F-4G  Wild  Weasel. 

Finally,  proliferation  of  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  and  Weapons  of  Mass  De- 
struction (WMD)  present  the  most  serious  long-term  threat  to  air  superiority.  Our 
modernization  objectives  aim  at  neutralizing  these  weapons  before  launch  and  very 
early  in  flight.  This  will  help  produce  a  layered  defense  in  depth — complementing 
terminal  defense  systems  which  may  be  ill-equipped  to  neutralize  advanced 
submunitions  or  the  effects  of  WMD.  Moreover,  by  destroying  WMD  on  or  over 
enemy  territory,  we  can  create  powerful  incentives  not  to  use  them  in  the  first  place, 
better  protect  our  forces  if  they  are  used,  and  thus  shift  our  emphasis  from  "deter- 
rence by  threat  of  punishment"  to  "deterrence  by  denial." 

The  Air  Force  is  pursuing  technologies  to  improve  our  ability  to  search  and  de- 
stroy ballistic  missile  launchers  through  development  of  automatic  target  recogni- 
tion and  cueing  systems  for  application  with  aircraft,  such  as  the  F-15,  JSTARS  and 
U-2.  We  are  also  upgrading  the  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System 
(JTIDS)  to  enhance  joint  operations  against  these  threats.  Improvements  in  attack 
operations  provide  the  highest  payoff  in  the  theater  air  defense  arena,  but  it  is  un- 
likely we  can  guarantee  100  percent  success  rates.  Therefore,  we  are  pursuing  devel- 
opment of  Space  Based  Infrared  (SBER)  systems  to  provide  accurate  tactical  warning 
01  missile  attack  against  our  deployed  forces,  and  airborne  laser  technology  to  pro- 
vide speed-of-light,  catastrophic  kill  of  theater  ballistic  missiles  in  the  boost  phase 
when  they  are  most  vulnerable. 

•  Boost  phase  intercept  will  help  ensure  missile  destruction  over  enemy  territory 
and  prior  to  the  release  of  advanced  submunitions 
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Recent  advances  in  this  technology  and  success  in  live-fire  demonstrations  indi- 
cate the  airborne  laser  aircraft  can  provide  a  flexible  standofi"  platform  that  may 
also  have  application  in  an  anti-aircraft  and  anti-cruise  missile  role. 

Surface  Attack — The  third  vital  reouirement  in  an  MRC  is  denying  the  enemy  the 
ability  to  project  power  through  surface  attack — and  again,  early  successes  reduce 
the  costs  of  all  subsequent  operations.  Airpower  limits  the  enemy's  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, disrupts  his  attack  plans,  and  neutralizes  his  capability  and  will  to  resist.  Our 
modernization  objectives  are  centered  in  three  areas: 

•  Recapitatizing  our  bomber  fleet 

•  Upgrading  our  fighter  forces 

•  Acquiring  advanced  munitions 

The  B-2s  stealth,  range,  large  payload,  and  quick  intercontinental  response  will 
significantly  improve  our  Nation's  ability  to  determine  the  course  of  a  conflict  at  its 
onset.  To  comprehend  their  reach,  consider  that  B-2s,  in  a  conventional  role,  stag- 
ing from  Whiteman  AFB,  Missouri;  Diego  Garcia;  and  Guam  can  cover  the  entire 
world  with  just  one  refueling.  To  understand  their  firepower,  consider  that  six  B- 
2s  could  execute  an  operation  similar  to  the  1986  Libya  raid  but  launch  from  the 
continental  United  States  rather  than  Europe  with  a  much  smaller,  more  lethal, 
and  more  survivable  force.  In  short,  this  platform  combines  the  stealth  and  surviv- 
ability of  an  F-117  with  the  range  and  payload  of  a  B-52.  The  eighth  operational 
aircraft  will  join  the  Heet  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  complete  the  first  squadron.  The 
B-2  has  already  participated  in  Red  Flag.  Twenty  of  these  aircraft  will  eventually 
enter  the  inventory  to  provide  an  operational  force  of  16. 

While  the  B-2  will  be  used  to  penetrate  the  most  sophisticated  enemy  defense, 
the  B-1  will  be  the  backbone  of  the  Heet,  with  its  greater  numbers,  larger  payload, 
and  higher  speed.  The  B-1  recently  demonstrated  its  capability  to  sustain  wartime 
operating  rates  in  a  comprehensive  Operational  Readiness  Assessment,  greatly  sur- 
passing the  required  mission  capable  rate.  We  are  retaining  95  B-ls  to  mamtain 
an  initial  operational  force  of  60.  Of  the  other  35  aircraft,  27  will  be  maintained  in 
a  reconstitution  reserve  status  until  we  complete  smart  conventional  munition  up- 
grades. At  that  time,  around  the  year  2000,  we  will  have  95  aircraft  providing  an 
operational  force  of  82  fully  modified  B-ls. 

Finally,  the  B-52H  will  continue  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  bomber 
fleet,  with  66  B-52s  providing  an  operational  force  of  56.  Armed  with  Air  Launched 
Cruise  Missiles  and  Advanced  Cruise  Missiles,  they  will  be  integral  to  the  Single 
Integrated  Operating  Plan  (SIOP).  They  will  also  conduct  standoff  and  direct  at- 
tacks in  conventional  conflicts  carrying  the  full  range  of  advanced  munitions. 

Acting  in  concert,  the  bomber  force  will  provide  critical  advantages  in  an  MRC 
and  a  responsive  swing  capability  to  deter  or  respond  to  a  conflict  in  a  second  thea- 
ter. Budget  constraints  forced  us  to  downsize  the  force,  accepting  increased  risk  in 
the  short  term.  But  resulting  savings  are  funding  upgrades  so  we  can  deploy  a  larg- 
er fleet  with  enhanced  capabilities  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Once  all  20  B-2s  are 
delivered  and  the  B-lBs  are  upgraded,  the  United  States  will  have  a  total  of  181 
of  all  three  types  in  the  inventory.  This  force  will  be  sufficient  for  two  MRCs  and 
peacetime  training  requirements.  If  the  situation  dictates,  the  NCA  can  reallocate 
Dombers  to  augment  tlie  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  posture.  We  will  continue  to  look 
for  ways  to  exploit  the  maximum  potential  of  this  fleet,  and  anticipate  that  the 
Heavy  Bomber  Study  (expected  in  April  1995)  will  suggest  initiatives  for  further  re- 
finement of  this  plan. 

Second,  we  are  modernizing  theater  strike  and  multirole  platforms.  The  principal 
strength  of  these  forces  is  their  ability  to  sustain  high  combat  tempos  over  long  peri- 
ods to  maximize  fire  and  steel  on  target.  We  are  improving  our  surface  attack  capa- 
bilities by  investing  in  F-15Es,  F-16s,  and  precision  subsystems  such  as  LANTIRN 
and  the  HARM  targeting  system  to  provide  accurate  long  range  attack  capabilities 
to  the  Joint  Force  Commander  (JFC).  We  are  also  pursuing  a  Coalition  Force  En- 
hancement (CFE)  plan  to  help  fund  upgrades.  The  plan  will  allow  foreign  military 
sales  of  older  F-16s  to  improve  allied  capabilities  and  help  fund  newer  F-168  for 
our  Air  Force.  We  are  depending  on  your  support  to  proceed  with  this  CFE  program. 

No  new  strike  aircraft  acquisitions  are  planned  for  a  decade.  Soon  after,  nowever, 
we  must  produce  the  next  generation  strike  aircraft  based  on  the  Joint  Advanced 
Strike  Technology  (JAST)  program.  JAST  is  more  than  a  technology  demonstration 
effort.  It  is  an  aircraft  acquisition  program  in  its  first  stage.  The  key  focus  of  the 
program  is  aftordability — reducing  the  life-cycle  costs  of  follow-on  strike  aircraft  and 

firoQuction  programs.  We  are  committed,  with  the  Navy,  Marines,  and  our  allies,  to 
ield  this  aircraft  in  a  timely  fashion.  JAST  is  building  upon  the  substantial  founda- 
tion laid  and  being  laid  by  the  B-2,  F-22,  JDAM,  JSOW,  and  other  DOD  programs. 
By  leveraging  these  and  our  science  and  technology  programs,  JAST  reduces  risk 
and   cost,    and   increases   commonality    in    our    next    generation    strike    aircraft. 
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Programmatically,  additional  F-22  program  delays  will  create  a  fiscal  bow  wave  in 
the  next  century  as  the  Nation  attempts  to  field  new  fighter  and  strike  aircraft  si- 
multaneously. 

Third,  the  Air  Force  has  made  "a  precision  commitment."  In  1944,  it  took  108  B- 
17s  dropping  648  bombs  to  destroy  a  point  target.  In  Vietnam,  similar  targets  re- 

?uired  176  bombs.  Now,  a  single  precision  guided  munition  (PGM)  can  do  the  job. 
his  is  how  the  F-117  stealth  fighter  destroyed  40  percent  of  all  strategic  targets 
while  flying  only  2  percent  of  all  strike  sorties  during  Desert  Storm.  Precision  muni- 
tions also  enhance  strategic  agility.  For  example,  just  over  three  C— 5  sorties  per  day 
could  have  supplied  every  PGM  used  by  the  Air  Force  during  the  Gulf  war.  Con- 
sequently, the  Air  Force: 

•  Tripled  the  number  of  precision-capable  platforms  since  the  war 

•  Boosted  PGM  inventories  by  25  percent  above  pre-war  levels 

•  Developed  new  generations  of  PGMs  with  enhanced  accuracy,  standoff,  and  ad- 
verse weather  capabilities 

The  one  munitions  program  which  is  not  on  track  is  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  At- 
tack Missile  (TSSAM).  TSSAM  cancellation  was  the  right  decision  given  reliability 
Problems  with  the  current  weapon.  Nevertheless,  the  joint  requirement  for  a 
SSAM-like  munition  still  exists  and  will  become  more  important  in  the  future.  We 
will  actively  explore  affordable  and  reliable  alternatives. 

Dominating  the  Information  Environment — The  1990s  have  seen  the  ascendance 
of  another  military  role  in  which  the  Air  Force  plays  a  significant  part — dominating 
the  information  environment — by  providing  global  situational  awareness  and  deny- 
ing or  corrupting  any  adversary's.  Information  operations  are  no  longer  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  presence  and  warfighting  methods  in  their  own  right.  They  sub- 
stitute for  force  structure  in  some  cases,  and  increasingly  serve  as  a  multiplier  when 
force  is  required.  As  principal  operator  of  our  Nation's  air  and  space  information 
gathering  systems,  we  have  stepped  up  to  modernization  challenges  on  behalf  of 
joint  warfighters. 

This  year  saw  development  of  an  objective  C^^I  environment  for  the  21st  century 
and  a  map  to  get  there.  Our  proposal  is  not  a  grand  design,  but  a  set  of  nested  plans 
that  will  allow  rapid  progress  toward  the  goal — harmonizing  efforts  throughout  the 
DOD.  We  are  working  to  build  a  global  network  with  worldwide  information  access, 
common  tactical  pictures  and  bandwidth-on-demand  for  any  application — a  system 
that  will  provide  all  U.S.  warfighters  immediate  access  to  the  critical  information 
they  need,  from  any  source,  in  any  electronic  form,  to  and  from  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  vision  is  already  coalescing  in  the  field.  Our  Space  Warfare  Center  is  bring- 
ing operations  and  support  together  from  all  services  to  help  make  space  support 
to  the  joint  warfighters  routine.  In  Haiti,  our  space  support  teams  deployed  in  sup- 
port of  the  JFC.  For  the  first  time,  the  JFC,  National  Military  Command  Center, 
and  Service  Operation  Centers  viewed  a  common  tactical  picture — displaying  every- 
thing from  readiness  data  to  imagery  and  weather  at  the  click  of  a  button.  The  Air 
Force  is  making  similar  strides  developing  conceptual,  doctrinal,  and  legal  positions 
on  information  warfare  (IW);  incorporating  IW  into  education,  training,  and  exercise 

f)rograms;  and  developing  operational  capabilities.  One  important  step  was  estab- 
ishment  of  the  Air  Force  Information  Warfare  Center  in  1993,  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 

Information  systems  modernization  proceeds  apace.  Our  Space  Test  Program  suc- 
cessfully flew  23  research  experiments  last  year;  we  now  have  a  fully  operational 
constellation  of  24  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  satellites  providing  worldwide 
navigation  and  targeting  information  to  joint  warfighters;  and  the  first  MILSTAR 
supported  joint  communications  in  Haiti.  Additionally,  SBIR  has  made  extraor- 
dinary striaes  in  acquisition  reform  and  will  become  the  model  for  DOD  programs. 
SBIR's  streamlining  focuses  on  documentation  and  oversight,  simplified  reviews, 
and  continuous  senior  leadership  involvement  in  program  execution. 

Our  airborne  information  systems  are  also  being  modernized  and  netted  to  each 
other  and  to  ground  and  space  systems  to  produce  large  force  multiplying  effects. 
JSTARS,  for  instance,  is  doing  for  the  ground  battle  what  AWACS  does  for  the  air 
battle — allowing  long-range  identification  of  enemy  movement  to  cue  and  guide 
timely  interdiction.  Likewise,  our  RC-135  Rivet  Joint  aircraft  and  U-2  reconnais- 
sance platforms  will  continue  to  provide  time  critical  intelligence  and  imagery  to  the 
National  Command  Authorities  and  theater  commanders.  Tnese  kinds  of  capabilities 
improve  situational  awareness,  reduce  sensor-to-user  times,  and  enhance  command 
and  control.  They  allow  the  joint  force  commander  to  retain  the  initiative  in  any  sit- 
uation. We  will  continue  to  preserve  these  kinds  of  advantages  in  both  manned  and 
unmanned  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  systems. 

Similarly,  we  are  "modernizing  our  users"  to  make  faster  and  better  use  of  infor- 
mation. GPS  modifications  continue  on  all  Air  Force  aircraft.  Targeting  information 
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is  finding  its  way  from  space  and  airborne  sensors  directly  to  the  cockpit  or  smart 
weapons.  Finally,  our  new  mission  support  system  is  pulling  together  operational, 
weather,  intelligence,  threat  data,  ana  conunand  and  control  iniormation  from  all 
sources  into  portable  work  stations  for  Army  and  Air  Force  warfighters.  These  are 
precisely  the  advances  we  need  to  fully  exploit  the  capabilities  oi  a  much  smaller 
military. 

Space  Launch — Information  dominance  depends  on  routine,  affordable,  and  reli- 
able access  to  space.  We  turned  the  corner  in  space  launch  this  year.  Last  year  we 
saw  more  than  20  successful  launches.  We  continued  the  Delta  launch  vehicle's  per- 
fect record,  and  returned  the  Titan  IV  to  flight.  We  also  submitted  a  space  launch 
plan  to  the  President  and  Congress  to  evolve  our  expendable  launch  systems  and 
received  finding  for  the  first  booster  replacement  in  30  years.  The  Evolved  Expend- 
able Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  will  deploy  a  broad  range  of  spacecraft,  or  multiple 
spacecraft,  and  support  more  demanding  launch  requirements.  Finally,  we  are  en- 
hancing national  capabilities  through  cooperation  with  industry  at  Vandenberg 
AFB,  California,  and  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida.  But  this  progress  represents  an  es- 
sential beginning  only. 

•  America's  leadership  in  commercial  space  launch  has  declined  from  almost  100 
percent  market  share  in  the  1980s  to  32  percent  this  year 

•  We  must  continue  to  build  on  recent  successes  or  the  consequences  for  military 
and  economic  security  could  be  serious 

Joint  Flight  Training 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  is  committed  with  the  Navy  to  fielding  a  Joint  Primary  Air- 
craft Training  System  (JPATS).  JPATS  is  an  affordable  way  to  meet  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense-directed  Joint  Pilot  Training  initia- 
tive. JPATS  is  currently  in  source  selection,  and  we  anticipate  a  selection  from 
among  the  six  corporate  teams  by  mid-summer.  This  is  one  of  seven  acquisition  re- 
form pilot  programs.  We  need  your  aggressive  support  for  this  program  to  improve 
our  training  capabilities  and  save  taxpayers'  money. 

SUPPORT  OUR  PEOPLE 

Our  people  are  at  the  center  of  all  we  do.  Meeting  their  core  needs  is  not  only 
essential  to  maintain  readiness,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  Air  Force  is  commit- 
ted to  providing  a  reasonable  quality  of  life.  This  means  three  things: 

•  Providing  acceptable  standards  of  living 

•  Treating  people  with  dignity  and  respect 

•  Managing  stresses  associated  with  high  deployment  tempos 

Acceptable  Standards  of  Living 

The  Air  Force  increased  quality  of  life  funding  by  5  percent  this  year.  We  are  fo- 
cusing on  key  areas  such  as  dormitories,  housing,  child  care,  and  family  support. 
We  provide  quality  child  care  for  45,000  Air  Force  families  each  day,  at  reduced  cost 
to  parents,  but  we  still  have  8,000  children  on  waiting  lists  and  cannot  accommo- 
date 50,000  to  75,000  additional  walk-ins  each  year.  These  figures  do  not  include 
those  parents  who  have  given  up  trying  to  get  into  the  system — we  need  to  do  more. 
We  also  are  arresting  growth  of  deferred  maintenance  for  housing  and  exploring  pri- 
vatization to  improve  access  to  quality  units.  We  continue  to  work  toward  provicUng 
Private  rooms  for  all  unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel.  Family  support  and  single- 
member  support  activities  sucn  as  parenting,  chaplain  services,  ana  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  are  reaching  more  and  more  people.  And,  in  response  to  an  increasing 
number  of  members  citing  financial  strains,  we  have  doubled  financial  training 
given  to  all  new  recruits. 

We  have  accomplished  much,  but  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  President's  recent 
commitment  to  the  highest  military  pay  raise  permitted  by  law  will  help  slow  the 
fall  in  military  pay  raises  against  those  of  the  private  sector,  but  the  pay  raise  gap 
generated  in  past  years  (currently  at  12  percent)  will  remain.  Therefore,  we  must 
continue  to  look  for  opportunities  to  improve  the  lot  of  those  who  serve  in  today's 
Air  Force  and  their  families.  The  DODs  renewed  commitment  to  a  better  quality 
of  life,  through  investments  totaling  $2.7  billion,  is  an  important  step  in  our  efforts 
to  counterbalance  that  pay  gap  and  to  achieve  needed  retention  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  pursue  ways  to  reduce  the  substantial  out-of-pocket  housing  and 
moving  expenses  now  absorbed  by  military  members.  Air  Force  personnel  currently 
absorb  more  than  20  percent  of  their  housing  expenses.  Likewise,  our  people,  who 
are  being  moved  at  our  direction,  absorb  a  significant  amount  of  their  moving  ex- 
penses out-of-pocket. 

A  reasonable  quality  of  life  depends  on  more  than  just  monetary  compensation. 
The  facilities  and  services  we  provide  our  people,  including  those  supporting  their 
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morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  needs,  are  not  just  niceties,  but  key  variables  in  the 
quality  of  life  equation.  We  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  on  real  property  mainte- 
nance funding  for  a  number  of  years  as  we  scaled  back  our  base  structure,  but  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  overlook  this  account.  Our  European  bases,  in  particular, 
need  immediate  attention.  The  Congress  has  been  cautious  about  committing  funds 
until  force  reductions  leveled  out  in  Europe.  They  have,  and  now  our  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  there  need  your  support. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  that  the  propensity  for  young  Americans  to  enlist  is 
down  55  percent  since  1990.  Some  speculate  that  young  people  doubt  our  ability  to 
provide  career  opportunities  that  are  challenging  and  stable.  The  recently  enacted 
boosts  to  our  advertising  appropriation  shoula  help  correct  that  misperception,  but 
some  concerns  remain.  We  will  aggressively  monitor  recruiting  trends,  and  stand 
ready  to  commit  the  resources  necessary  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  military 
service  should  the  current  trend  continue. 

In  sum,  1994  signaled  a  year  of  renewed  dedication  to  more  equitable  pay,  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life,  and  excellence  in  recruiting  and  retention.  We  will  continue  to 
bulla  on  these  accomplishments  in  the  year  anead  ad  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  move  quickly  in  arresting  any  adverse  trends  that  might  emerge. 

Treatment  of  People 

The  Air  Force  is  setting  new  standards  in  the  equitable  treatment  of  people  to 
enhance  unit  effectiveness  and  cohesion.  We  continue  to  focus  on  two  areas:  elimi- 
nating discrimination  and  harassment,  and  enhancing  professional  opportunities. 
Air  Force  leaders  at  all  levels  are  getting  the  word  out:  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment have  no  place  in  our  profession  and  will  not  be  tolerated.  We  have  a  clear  pol- 
icy, continue  to  improve  our  educational  processes,  and  empower  our  local  com- 
manders to  deal  with  incidents  in  a  frank,  open,  and  progressive  way.  Our  com- 
manders understand  the  charge  of  the  senior  Air  Force  leadership:  we  hold  com- 
manders accountable  for  this  policy. 

Correspondingly,  we  cannot  keep  good  people  unless  they  are  continually  chal- 
lenged. Air  Force  opportunities  for  professional  growth  have  been  clarified  and  ex- 
panded. Past  initiatives  have  resulted  in  life-cycle  professional  development  paths 
that  reduce  uncertainties  concerning  requirements  for  advancement.  New  opportuni- 
ties are  also  available  to  women,  wno  now  compete  for  more  than  99  percent  of  all 
Air  Force  positions.  We  are  also  completing  an  extensive  review  of  our  officer  assign- 
ment and  evaluation  systems  to  improve  professional  excellence  within  the  institu- 
tion. Once  this  is  completed,  we  will  review  the  enlisted  promotion  system. 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  provides  world-class  training  and  educational  opportunities 
for  all  of  its  people.  Just  as  economic  security  depends  increasingly  on  a  lifetime  of 
learning  and  multi-disciplinary  experiences,  so  future  military  security  demands 
that  our  airmen  push  new  intellectual  horizons  both  vocational  and  academic.  We 
approach  this  objective  systematically,  through  life-cycle  education  and  training  sys- 
tems tailored  to  requirements  in  dinerent  career  fields.  We  also  promote  an  ethic 
of  jjersonal  responsibility  for  continued  education,  and  have  expanded  opportunities 
in  this  area  through  increased  funding  of  tuition  assistance  programs.  As  a  result 
of  our  programs,  we  are  the  best  educated  military  service  in  the  world  with  over 
99  percent  of  our  enlisted  force  having  high  school  degrees  and  over  77  percent  hav- 
ing some  college  credit.  Similarly,  over  49  percent  of  our  line  officers  have  masters 
degrees  and  another  1.5  percent  hold  doctorate  degrees.  We  are  proud  of  the  edu- 
cational accomplishments  of  our  people,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  provide  edu- 
cation opportunities  at  all  levels. 

Managing  the  Stress  of  Deployments 

Last,  we  are  working  to  reduce  the  stresses  associated  with  high  deployment  tem- 
pos. Personnel  deployment  tempos  are  up  four-fold  in  as  many  years.  For  many  of 
our  weapons  systems  and  specialties,  this  means  deployments  that  far  exceed  our 
goal  of  120  days  per  year.  TTiis  creates  stress  for  our  people,  not  only  because  they 
have  less  time  to  manage  their  personal  lives,  but  because  they  must  leave  their 
families  for  long  periods.  These  people  are  professionals;  they  know  this  comes  with 
the  territory  and  they  are  proud  of  what  they  do.  Nevertheless,  we  need  to  help  by 
seeking  ways  to  lower  deployment  burdens.  Again,  our  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  are  answering  the  call  in  a  superb  manner.  Today,  we  rely  upon  our 
Reserve  components  in  more  mission  areas  than  ever  before.  We  are  also  distribut- 
ing active  duty  deployment  burdens  through  our  Palace  Tenure  program.  And,  we 
will  redouble  our  efforts  to  provide  the  kind  of  help  for  families  lefl  oehind  that  is 
critical  to  the  psychological  well  being  of  the  member.  In  sum,  we  will  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  reduce  peacetime  deployment  rates  to  levels  that  are  sustainable, 
not  just  for  most  of  the  force,  but  for  the  entire  Air  Force. 
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That  is  a  brief  overview  of  how  the  Air  Force  is  addressing  its  top  priorities — en- 
sure combat  readiness,  shape  tomorrow's  Air  Force,  and  support  our  people.  But  be- 
fore we  conclude,  it  is  germane  to  highlight  Air  Force  progress  in  another  very  im- 
portant area. 

OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  TAXPAYER 

The  Air  Force  also  recognizes  its  critical  role  promoting  the  general  welfare.  We 
call  this  Air  Force  citizenship.  It  has  two  dimensions:  economic  and  social.  We  fully 
understand  that  Congress  and  the  American  people  expect  us  to  maximize  the  re- 
turn on  each  taxpayer  dollar.  We  also  recognize  our  obligations  to  American  commu- 
nities, not  only  in  time  of  need,  but  as  full  partners  in  the  great  American  journey. 
A  wide  range  of  Air  Force  activities  exempliiy  these  commitments. 

Quality  Initiatives 

Air  Force  Quality  programs  are  a  model  for  our  entire  Federal  Government.  We 
are  improving  combat  capability  and  saving  a  lot  of  money.  We  have  cut  45,000 
pages  of  regulations  down  to  16,000  pages  oi  instructions,  and  substituted  policy  di- 
rectives on  CD-ROM  that  tell  our  people  what  the  objective  is,  not  how  to  achieve 
it.  They  can  get  authority  to  waive  non-value  added  policy  and  are  accountable  for 
doing  so.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  improvements  both  great  and  small  are  occurring 
every  day.  The  magnitude  of  our  people's  accomplishments  is  impossible  to  summa- 
rize here,  but  one  area  must  receive  mention. 

Acquisition  Reform 

Nowhere  is  our  progress  more  evident  or  more  important  than  in  acquisition  re- 
form. Our  acquisition  policy  directives  are  being  streamlined.  Secretariat-level 
memos  are  down  65  percent.  We  have  established  a  rapid  relief  process  for  policy 
relief  requests.  We  are  managing  four  of  the  five  pilot  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  radical  new  approaches  are  making  Secretary  Perry's  vision  for  reform 
a  reality.  Not  long  ago,  even  straight-forward  acquisitions  such  as  desktop  comput- 
ers required  almost  2,000  specifications.  Our  latest  major  computer  acquisition  re- 
quired 44. 

We  are  also  spearheading  innovative  approaches  such  as  dual-award  and  best- 
value-source-selection  to  induce  competition;  and  commercial  off-the-shelf  and  non- 
developmental  acquisitions  to  meet  requirements  without  duplicating  systems  devel- 
opment and  costs.  Our  new  software  acquisition  processes  will  ensure  substantial 
savings  for  DOD  over  the  next  decade. 

Partnership  with  Industry 

The  Air  Force  also  plays  an  important  economic  role  promoting  dual-use  tech- 
nologies. The  American  aviation  inaustry  is  one  of  the  largest  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  the  U.S.  dominates  this  market  because  of  the  remarkable  symbiosis  between 
military  and  commercial  aviation  sectors  that  has  flourished  for  nearly  a  century. 
Therefore,  we  are  expanding  these  relationships  into  space  and  other  areas  where 
objectives  are  vested.  Technology  transfers  from  Air  Force  labs  have  jumped  from 
45  to  200  in  two  years;  we  have  acted  on  1,300  commercial  inquiries;  and  we  are 
managing  26  dual-use  projects.  Dual  use  of  resources  is  also  paying  big  dividends. 
For  instance,  if  new  space  ventures  had  to  duplicate  launch  infrastructure  built  by 
American  taxpayers  over  the  last  25  years,  it  is  unlikely  they  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  todays  space  market.  Finally,  we  make  available  many  windfall  services 
with  significant  economic  repercussions.  For  instance,  civil  aviation  now  depends  on 
our  GloDal  Positioning  System  (GPS)  constellation  for  navigation.  Additionally,  Air 
Force  weather  satellites  provide  critical  real-time  data  to  civil  agencies,  and  Air 
Force-trained  controllers  guide  much  of  our  Nation's  air  traffic. 

In  sum,  the  Air  Force  takes  the  taxpayers'  call  for  a  more  responsive  and  economi- 
cal government  seriously  and  has  much  to  show  for  this  commitment.  For  example, 
71  percent  of  all  BRAC  savings  to  date  are  a  result  of  Air  Force  base  closure  and 
realignment  activities.  Even  so,  there  are  three  high-payoff  areas  where  further 
progress  is  possible: 

•  Force  structure  infrastructure  imbalance 

•  Roles  and  missions  of  the  services 

•  Space  acquisition  and  management 

First,  force  structure  is  down  30  percent,  but  infrastructure  has  been  cut  just  15 

fiercent.  Rapid  progress  on  the  current  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
BRAC)  round  will  address  this  imbalance  and  free  up  money  for  other  pressing  con- 
cerns and  end  turbulence  that  disrupts  the  lives  of  military  people  and  our  Nation's 
communities.  We  need  your  support  to  rapidly  complete  this  process.  Second,  as 
technology  and  capabilities  evolve  so  must  our  views  on  roles  and  missions.  The  de- 
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dining  size  of  our  military  demands  abandonment  of  the  business  as  usual  mindset. 
Innovative  thinking  is  key  to  reducing  duplication  and  getting  the  most  capability 
from  our  defense  budget.  To  paraphrase  General  Shalikashvili,  the  combination  of 
diminishing  resources  and  a  rapidly  changing  threat  environment  makes  inter-serv- 
ice trust  more  difficult  and  more  important.  We  fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  Roles 
and  Missions  Commission  and  look  forward  to  positive  and  constructive  rec- 
ommendations. Finally,  we  are  aggressively  pursuing  plans  to  streamline  space  ac- 
quisition and  management.  This  is  both  a  reinventing  government  issue  and  a  roles 
and  missions  issue.  We  are  working  with  the  entire  national  security  space  program 
to  implement  more  effective  organizational  structures,  management  methods,  and 
acquisition  practices.  Though  we  provide  90  percent  of  the  people  and  80  percent 
of  the  funding  that  makes  space  operations  possible,  we  will  find  ways  to  ensure 
full  multi-service  participation,  and  to  ensure  that  space  acquisition  and  manage- 
ment practices  meet  the  requirements  of  all  joint  warfighters. 

Environmental  Excellence 

Our  people  gamer  accolades  every  year  for  their  commitment  to  the  environment. 
They  have  been  recognized  by  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  as 
having  the  best  environmental  program  in  the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  our 
environmental  programs  are  important  to  readiness  because  they  enable  us  to  main- 
tain the  community  support  we  need  to  have  continued  access  to  our  training  areas. 
We  operate  36  ranges  encompassing  some  9  million  acres.  Not  only  do  these  ranges 
provide  airspace  for  critical  combat  training,  but  we  demonstrate  every  day  the  Air 
Force  is  a  responsible  steward  of  this  property.  Our  hazardous  waste  program  is 
cutting  costs  while  protecting  our  people  and  our  communities.  We  have  and  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  all  interested  parties  to  ensure  protection  of  our  peo- 
ple, wildlife,  and  the  landmarks  that  represent  an  important  part  of  our  cultural 
heritage. 

Community  Partnership  and  Leadership 

The  Air  Force  plays  a  key  role  supporting  communities  across  the  Nation,  and  our 
citizen-airmen  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  Air  National  Guard,  and  Civil  Air  Patrol 
exemplify  this  role.  As  leaders  in  all  aspects  of  community  life,  from  youth 
mentoring  to  city  government,  they  make  community  contributions  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  stand  as  a  shining  example  for  us  all.  They  also  bring  home 
the  benefits  of  airpower  to  Americans  on  the  street  and  on  the  farm.  Last  year  they 
extinguished  wildfires  in  six  States;  protected  85,000  acres  of  crop  yields;  flew  136 
rescue  missions  saving  27  lives  and  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  40  more;  chased  hurri- 
canes across  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic;  provided  critical  relief  during  earthquakes  and 
floods  in  California,  snowstorms  in  the  Northeast,  and  fioods  in  the  Southwest.  All 
this  was  accomplished  while  providing  an  unprecedented  level  of  support  to  active 
duty  forces  in  peacetime  operations  around  the  globe. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  is  an  aerospace  nation.  America's  Air  Force  exemplifies  the  as- 
cendant role  of  air  and  space  power  in  meeting  our  Nation's  security  needs  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  peace  and  conflict.  Air  and  space  power  are  increasingly  fun- 
damental in  building  U.S.  influence  jointly  and  globally  through  presence.  More  pro- 
foundly, air  and  space  power  increasingly  underpin  national  capabilities  to  conduct 
decisive  combat  operations  worldwide  on  short  notice,  while  greatly  reducing  costs 
in  blood  and  treasure.  The  tough,  forward-leaning  decisions  we  have  made  over  the 
past  10  years  underscore  our  commitment  to  remain  the  premier  air  and  space  force 
m  the  world.  And  they  also  underscore  our  management  acumen,  as  a  responsible 
steward  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  by  the  American  people. 

Tension  between  expanding  security  requirements  ana  dwindling  resources  will 
continue  to  challenge  us  in  each  of  our  objective  areas: 

•  Maintain  Combat  Readiness 

•  Shape  Tomorrow's  Air  Force 

•  Support  Our  People 

But  Air  Force  priorities  within  each  area  are  clear  and  our  plans  to  achieve  them 
viable.  As  these  plans  develop,  we  will  continue  to  build  our  team  within  the  team, 
and  push  the  envelope  of  capabilities  within  our  full-service  Air  Force.  We  will  act 
in  partnership  with  ClNCs  and  sister  services  to  ensure  our  warfighting  command- 
ers have  the  responsive  and  capable  air  and  space  forces  they  require  to  defend  our 
national  interests.  And,  as  the  future  unfolds,  we  believe  we  will  make  an  increas- 
ingly pivotal  contribution  in  casting  America's  watchful  eye  upon  the  globe,  wielding 
her  sword  and  shield,  and  lending  nor  helping  hand. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  I  was  going  to  call  on  Senator  Nunn  for 
an  opening  statement,  but  he  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Coats,  I  understand  you  have  to  leave. 

I  will  ask  each  member  to  take  6  minutes  for  questions. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  go 
out  of  order.  I  was  trying  to  balance  two  hearings  this  morning. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  has  asked  that  I  come  over 
and  help  out  with  a  conflict  there.  I  appreciate  you  allowing  me  to 
go  out  of  order. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  are  glad  to  accommodate  you. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  Dr.  Widnall,  thank  you 
for  your  leadership  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  for  the  pro- 
fessional way  in  which  you  have  handled  that  and  your  commit- 
ment to  the  service.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

General  Fogleman,  welcome.  You  certainly  have  a  number  of 
challenges  ahead.  You  are  stepping  into  an  important  position,  and 
I  appreciate  your  openness  and  willingness  to  meet  and  discuss  is- 
sues of  vital  concern  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Nation.  I  wish  you 
the  best  of  success  in  your  role. 

Last  year  you  were  quoted  as  saying  that  your  first  two  priorities 
would  be  to  address  the  Air  Force  uniform  change  and  the  pro- 
motion system.  Your  attire  here  this  morning  I  think  shows  how 
successful  you  have  been  in  addressing  the  uniform  change,  a 
change  which  I  personally  endorse. 

Second,  the  committee  has  not  been  apprised  as  to  where  you  are 
in  the  review  of  the  Air  Force  promotion  system.  I  know  you  di- 
rected General  Fairfield  to  conduct  the  review.  We  have  not  seen 
the  results  of  that. 

Can  you  tell  us  where  you  are  on  that  issue? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  The  Secretary  and  I  asked  General 
Fairfield  to  convene  a  review  group  to  take  a  look  at  several  items 
within  the  personnel  area. 

One  was  the  assignment  process.  One  had  to  do  with  the  evalua- 
tion system,  which,  in  and  of  itself,  is  supportive  of  the  promotion 
system. 

General  Fairfield  has  completed  his  review  of  the  officer  portion 
of  this.  He  has  briefed  the  Secretary  and  me.  I  am  told  he  is  sched- 
uled to  brief  members  of  the  staff  of  this  committee  tomorrow. 

There  are  two  dimensions  to  this.  The  first  is  the  overall  issue 
of  promotion.  The  absolute  requirement  for  us  is  to  not  only  have 
a  system  that  has  great  integrity,  but  a  system  that  is  perceived 
by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force  to  give  everyone  equal  op- 
portunity to  be  promoted. 

What  we  have  discovered  as  we  have  gone  through  this  process 
is  that  our  promotion  system  is  in  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations. 

As  you  know,  this  committee  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  the  1991-1992  time  frame  addressing  promotion  board 
irregularities,  and  particularly  with  senior  officers. 

We  have  very  carefully  gone  back  and  reviewed  all  of  that  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  only  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  the  spirit.  I  would  like  to  assure  this  committee  that  we 
are  in  compliance  with  that. 
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What  we  are  now  discovering  is,  as  a  result  of  the  way  we  have 
constructed  the  Air  Force  evaluation  system,  that  there  are  irreg- 
ularities that  keep  being  Drought  up. 

In  fact,  there  are  70  separate  allegations  of  irregularities  having 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  evaluation  system  has  been  ad- 
ministered. 

I  would  tell  you  that  of  those  70,  less  than  half — 26  have  been 
substantiated.  Twenty-seven  have  been  unsubstantiated,  and  the 
other  17  are  still  under  investigation,  where  we  have  had  some 
substantiated  allegation  of  a  miscarriage  of  the  procedures. 

And  these  are  not  violations  of  the  law  or  the  DOD  instruction. 
These  are  violations  of  our  own  Air  Force  internal  rules  about  how 
we  will  conduct  things.  We  have  gone  back  and  held  supplementary 
boards  to  make  sure  that  people  have  had  a  fair  shake  in  this  proc- 
ess. 

Senator  Coats.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  that  information 
and  working  with  you.  Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  that  the  commit- 
tee has  expressed  a  good  deal  of  interest  in,  and  we  want  to  get 
to  the  point  where  I  think  you  want  to  get  to,  both  you  and  Dr. 
Widnall.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  that. 

In  my  brief  remaining  time,  let  me  ask  a  couple  of  other  ques- 
tions. In  your  statement,  you  have  indicated  that  one  of  the  con- 
cerns that  you  have,  in  terms  of  the  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO, 
is  for  certain  units,  AWACS,  airlift,  air  crews,  which  have  been 
identified  as  high  flight  time  problems. 

Clearly,  with  the  commitments  that  the  Air  Force  has  to  U.N. 
peacekeeping  missions  relative  to  your  statement  on  your  concern 
for  the  impact  of  contingency  operations  on  combat  training,  I  am 
wondering  if  you  could  briefly  address  the  strains  that  has  placed 
on  the  Air  Force.  The  statement  you  make  in  your  written  testi- 
mony says  a  lot:  "We  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  peace- 
time deployment  rates  to  levels  that  are  sustainable,  not  just  for 
most  of  the  force,  but  for  the  entire  Air  Force." 

Of  course,  much  of  that  decision  is  not  in  your  hands.  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  be  expressing  the  impact  of  this  to  the  admin- 
istration, relative  to  how  decisions  are  made  and  what  impact  it 
has  on  the  Air  Force.  Did  you  want  to  comment  briefly  on  that? 

General  Fogleman.  Well,  sir,  if  I  could  approach  it  from  two  per- 
spectives, and  I  will  take  your  last  point  first,  if  I  could.  The  things 
that  we  have  within  our  control  within  the  Air  Force,  for  instance, 
is  how  we  use  the  available  forces. 

What  we  discovered  last  year,  when  we  looked  at  the  OPTEMPO 
of  our  various  weapon  systems,  is  that,  for  instance,  the  F-15E 
squadrons  that  we  have  in  Europe  were  TDY  somewhere  around 
145  days  out  of  the  year. 

But  the  F-15E  squadrons  that  we  have  here  in  the  CONUS  were 
not  anywhere  near  that,  nor  were  the  F-15Es  that  we  have  in 
Alaska  tasked  for  a  lot  of  temporary  duty. 

Now,  what  happened 

Senator  Coats.  So  you  can  make  adjustments  within  the  system. 

General  Fogleman.  We  can  do  adjustments 

Senator  Coats.  If  we  continue  to  have  these  outside  commit- 
ments and  pressures,  it  is  going  to  continue  to  put  a  strain  on  the 
system.  Isn't  that  a  fact? 
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General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact 

Senator  Coats,  If  you  are  engaged  in  one  regional  major  conflict, 
is  it  possible  to  fulfill  all  those  contingency  "peacetime  commit- 
ments"? Would  you  have  the  assets  necessary  to  engage  in  one,  let 
alone  two  major  regional  conflicts? 

I  need  a  yes  or  no,  because  I  am  over  my  time.  I  know  it  is  not 
a  yes  or  no  answer,  but 

General  Fogleman.  If  we  were  to  be  directed  to  be  engaged  in 
a  single  major  regional  contingency,  we  would  have  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  the  lesser  regional  contingencies  to  cover  that. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  I  have  additional 
questions  that  may  be  asked  on  the  promotion  system  and  others. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Please  submit  them  for  the  record.  Thank 
you. 

I  thank  both  of  you  for  your  indulgence  here. 

I  will  now  take  6  minutes. 

Secretary  Widnall  and  General  Fogleman,  again,  I  want  to  com- 
mend both  of  you  for  the  excellent  job  you  are  doing.  Secretary 
Widnall,  increasingly  I  hear  that  research,  development,  and  pro- 
curement programs  for  new  weapons  and  equipment  are  not  ade- 
quately funded. 

General  Loh,  the  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Air  Combat  Com- 
mand, regarding  the  priority  of  readiness,  force  structure  and  mod- 
ernization was  recently  quoted  as  follows,  "In  my  view,  the  empha- 
sis should  be  equal.  It  is  not  today.  Now,  some  modernization  pro- 
gprams  are  suffering." 

Madam  Secretary,  since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  modernization 
funds  are  being  drained  to  pay  for  personnel  and  readiness,  is  the 
administration  defense  budget  out  of  balance  or  inadequate? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Well,  there  is  no  question  that  we  are  in  a 
tight  budget  environment,  and  we  are  phasing  some  of  our  mod- 
ernization efforts. 

Just  to  give  an  example,  I  know  that  Secretary  Perry  has  spoken 
about  the  importance  of  the  95  BRAC  in  freeing  up  funds  for  future 
modernization.  There  is  also  no  question  that  we  took  advantage 
of  the  drawdown  to  use  the  equipment  that  was  freed  up  to  per- 
haps make  a  pause  in  recapitalization. 

That  pause  will  run  out  in  the  near  future,  and  we  will  need  to 
think  about  recapitalization,  and  we  will  need  to  get  on  with  mod- 
ernization. 

Our  hope  is  that  through  acquisition  reform,  and  some  of  the  ini- 
tiatives such  as  the  BRAC  95,  we  will  free  up  funds  for  future  mod- 
ernization and  future  R&D  prog^'ams. 

So  there  is  an  issue  of  phasing  some  of  these  needs  and  bal- 
ancing them  across  what  is  a  very  tight  budget. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Fogleman,  the  B-1  bomber  has 
recently  finished  its  cong^essionally  mandated  operational  readi- 
ness evaluation. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  the  B-1  fared  in  the  evaluation  compared 
with  its  previous  availability  record,  and  comparison  with  the  Air 
Force  readiness  goals? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir,  ^Ir.  Chairman.  The  track  record  on 
the  B-1  is  one  that  historically  has  had  about  a  55  percent  mission 
capable  rate.  We  think  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  viable  weapon  sys- 
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tern  it  has  to  be  able  to  maintain  at  least  a  75  percent  mission  ca- 
pable rate. 

This  operational  assessment  that  we  just  went  through,  as  you 
know,  isolated  a  portion  of  the  force.  We  were  allowed  to  robust  the 
spares,  the  manning,  in  such  a  fashion  that  this  would  be  rep- 
resentative of  a  fully  supported  B-1  organization. 

As  a  result  of  that  activity,  and  as  a  result  of  the  6-month  ORA, 
they  were  able  to  achieve  an  84  percent  mission  capable  rate. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  to  note  that  not  only  did  the  control 
group  of  aircraft  achieve  this  84  percent  mission  capable  rate, 
which  exceeded  the  75  percent  threshold,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
force  actually  had  a  65  percent  mission  capable  rate  throughout 
this  evaluation.  That  was  unexpected.  We  thought  that  the  rest  of 
the  force  might  drop  tremendously. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  that  the  B-1  force,  which  was  maintained 
in  a  different  fashion  in  the  past,  as  it  has  been  brought  into  the 
Air  Combat  Command,  and  as  we  approach  it  differently,  that  this 
has  been  a  great  success. 

And  the  ORA  has  clearly  indicated  to  us  that  if  we  properly  fund 
this  aircraft,  it  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  expected  mission  capable 
rates. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Widnall,  last  year  Congress  di- 
rected a  heavy  bomber  study  to  analyze  bomber  force  requirements. 

If  the  study  recommended  more  B-2s,  and  the  Air  Force  received 
no  additional  funds  in  the  future  years'  defense  program,  what  ad- 
justments would  have  to  be  made  to  presently  planned  Air  Force 
programs? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Well,  let  me  just  remark  that  the  study  is, 
of  course,  ongoing.  We  expect  to  get  some  results  from  the  initial 
phase  of  that  sometime  in  April. 

But  I  guess — I  believe  that  if  the  study  indicated  that  the  Air 
Force  should  include  B-2s  in  its  budget,  I  guess  I  personally  be- 
lieve there  is  no  way  we  could  do  that  with  our  current  budget  lev- 
els. 

It  is  a  very  expensive  program,  and  it  is  just  not  at  all  clear  how 
we  could  accommodate  that  within  our  current  budget. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Fogleman,  with  the  planned  re- 
tirement of  the  EF-111,  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  and  modest 
planned  upgrades  of  the  Navy's  EA-6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft, 
what  will  be  the  future  of  airborne  jamming?  Is  airborne  electronic 
warfare  still  necessary? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  in 
reverse  order.  Clearly,  airborne  jamming  is  still  necessary  and  will 
be  necessary  for  some  time  into  the  future. 

The  real  issue  that  faces  us  is  that  we  have  two  jamming  plat- 
forms, the  EA-6B,  which  is  a  Navy-Marine  system,  and  the  EF- 
lllA.  Both  of  those  jamming  platforms  need  an  advanced  capabil- 
ity that  they  currently  do  not  have,  nor  are  those  advanced  capa- 
bilities funded  in  this  budget. 

So  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  jointly  examining  what  kind 
of  a  concept  of  Ops  would  allow  us  to  transition  to  the  EA-6B  as 
the  single  jamming  platform. 

That  study  is  ongoing.  Because  that  study  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, we  asked  and  received  permission  to  continue  funding  the 
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EF-llls  through  fiscal  year  1997,  so  that  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  revisit  this  decision,  we  can  do  it  on  a  fact-based  process. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Widnall,  Senator  Kempthome 
has  asked  me  to  ask  you  the  following  question.  Almost  5  months 
ago  you  promised  to  conduct  a  supplement  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  Idaho  training  range. 

I  understand  that  the  White  House  has  prevented  you  from  mov- 
ing forward  with  this  document.  The  question  is:  Does  the  Air 
Force  still  need  this  training  range,  and  how  do  you  explain  this 
delay? 

Secretary  Widnall.  First  of  all,  I  do  believe  the  Air  Force  needs 
the  training  range.  Senator  Kempthome,  of  course,  knows  of  my 
personal  commitment  to  this  training  range. 

We  are  in  a  stage  of  preparing  a  document  as  a  draft  environ- 
mental— draft  supplemental  environmental  impact  statement.  We 
are,  in  fact,  looking  at  a  number  of  alternatives.  We  still  have  work 
to  do  on  this  document  before  we  could  possibly  issue  it. 

We  are  also  in  discussions  with  the  Department  of  Interior,  who 
need  to  be  our  partners  in  either  putting  together  this  particular 
document,  or  having  them  issue  their  own  document. 

So  the  state  of  the  situation  at  this  point  is  that  we  are  still  pre- 
paring this  document.  We  are  not  being  held  up.  We  are  not  at  this 
point  in  a  position  to  publish  it,  because  we  are  not  quite  finished. 
But  we  are  actively  pursuing  the  Idaho  training  range  and  the 
process  necessary  to  move  that  along. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Our  distinguished  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  you  can  make  a  statement  and  then  proceed  with  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Thurmond. 

I  will  just  put  my  opening  statement  in  the  record,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome  Secretary  Widnall  and 
General  Fogleman  here  this  morning.  I  am  glad  to  have  both  of 
you. 

Secretary  Widnall,  since  the  Department  decided  to  cancel  the 
TSSAM  program,  does  the  1996  future  years  defense  program  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  to  deliver  the  critical  force  enhancement 
provided  by  precision-guided  weapons  on  the  same  schedule  as  en- 
visioned in  the  Bottom-Up  Review? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Our  budget  does  contain  significant  funding 
for  precision-guided  munitions.  This  is  independent  of  the  TSSAM 
issue. 

With  respect  to  TSSAM,  we  need  to  work  towards  developing  a 
follow-on  system,  because  we  have  an  absolute  requirement  for  a 
TSSAM-like  system. 

I  think  both  General  Fogleman  and  I  have  spoken  about  trying 
to  get  on  with  this  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  would  anticipate 
some  studies,  and  requirements  definition  in  the  near  term,  and 
then  some  requests  for  funding  for  procurement  of  such  a  system 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  it  going. 

Senator  Nunn.  Often  in  the  past,  we  have  canceled  a  system 
even  for  good  cause — and  I  know  there  were  a  lot  of  problems  with 
this  program.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  And  I  am  sure  you  made 
a  conscientious  decision  here. 
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But  my  experience  in  the  past  is  you  cancel  the  program,  you  an- 
nounce immediately  that  you  have  to  have  a  follow-on,  because  the 
need  is  still  there,  then  you  find  that  by  the  time  you  get  through 
the  follow-on  and  all  the  funding  of  that,  that  the  follow-on  costs 
more  than  the  original  program,  and  the  original  program  was  can- 
celed because  it  cost  too  much. 

I  will  be  surprised  if  you  do  not  get  right  back  into  that  pattern. 
I  hope  I  will  be  pleasantly  surprised,  but  I  understand  that,  since 
TSSAM  was  canceled,  a  study  now  shows  that  you  could  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  it  by  almost  $1  million  a  copy.  Am  I  wrong  in 
that? 

Secretary  Widnall.  We  did  have  a  should-cost  study  that  indi- 
cated that  there  were  some  opportunities  for  lower  costs.  As  you 
know.  Senator,  there  were  some  significant  quality  and  supplier- 
based  problems  in  that  program. 

Senator  NUNN.  Right. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  the  contractors. 

I  think  with  the  examples  we  have  before  us  of  streamlined  ac- 
quisitions, with  new  ways  of  doing  business,  I  think  we  have  a  con- 
tractor community  that  is  prepared  to  do  things  in  a  different  way, 
and  certainly,  we  ourselves  are  prepared  to  do  things  in  a  different 
way. 

So  I  am  hoping  that,  in  fact,  we  can  build  on  the  TSSAM  pro- 
gram and  the  technology  that  was  developed. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  you  do  not  see  that  as  a  total  down-the-drain 
investment. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  No.  In  fact,  there  was  really  nothing  wrong 
with  the  design  of  that  system.  It  really  had  more  to  do  with  qual- 
ity, the  ability  to  hold  the  supplier  base  together,  and  to  get  their 
commitment  to  the  kind  of  quality  investments  that  were  necessary 
to  make  that  system  work. 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  you  know  offhand — and  if  you  do  not,  you  can 
defer  this  for  the  record — how  much  money  you  have  in  the  preci- 
sion commitment  funding  that  you  referred  to  in  your  study? 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  guess  I  would  rather  submit  that  for  the 
record.  We  have  a  long  list  of  precision-guided  munitions,  each  with 
different  capabilities,  going  on  different  platforms,  with  different 
sensors  and  different  costs,  different  regions. 

Senator  Nunn.  Just  supply  it  for  the  record.  That  will  be  all 
right. 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  think  we  will  just  submit  that  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

TSSAM 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  spend  $455  million  on  precision-guided  munitions  in  fiscal 
year  1996  ($235  million  on  procurement  and  $220  million  on  research  and  develop- 
ment including  technology  support  for  precision-guided  munitions). 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  you  terminate  the  TSSAM  program  with 
available  resources,  if  the  recission  in  the  House  passed  supple- 
mental is  enacted  into  law? 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  am  not  sure  we  can.  We  would  need  to  get 
back  to  you  with  an  answer  on  that. 
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[The  information  follows:] 

TSSAM 

The  House  recommended  rescission  of  $319.5  million  would  delete  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  an  orderly  program  termination.  The  Department  has 
drawn  up  a  Memorandum  of  A^ement  with  Northrop  Grumman  for  a  Mutual  Ter- 
mination for  Convenience,  specifying  that  a  definitized  contract  modiiication  will  be 
awarded  late  this  summer.  Therefore  precise  numbers  are  not  yet  available.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  for  the  Air  Force  and  Army  fiscal  year  1994  RDT&E  accounts, 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  fiscal  year  1995  RDT&E  accounts,  the  rescission  would  re- 
sult in  over  obligations  and  not  leave  sufficient  funds  to  pay  necessary  TSSAM  ter- 
mination expenses. 

Our  current  best  estimate  for  the  total  available  for  rescission  is  $253.8  million, 
as  specified  below.  The  remaining  $97.5  million  is  required  to  pay  for  Northrop  ter- 
mination costs,  Government  test  site  and  associate  contractor  closeout  expenses,  and 
mission  support  needs  (day-to-day  program  office  operations)  until  the  termination 
is  complete. 

Unobligated  Available  for 

balance  redssion 

AIR  FORCE  (PE  0207160f): 

94  RDT&E  $69.6  $49.6 

94  Procurement  $86.2  $86.2 

95  RDT&E  $121.2  $111.2 

Total $277.0  $247.0 

NAVY  (PE  0643 12N): 

94  RDT&E  $1.8  $1.8 

95  RDT&E  $29.6  $0.0 

Total $31.4  $1.8 

ARMY  (PE  64315A): 

94  RDT&E  $27.9  $5.0 

95  RDT&E  $15.0  $0.0 

Total $42.9  $5.0 

Senator  NuNN.  Could  you  answer  that? 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  important  ques- 
tion. We  are,  of  course,  in  the  final  stages  of  working  with  the  con- 
tractor. 

Senator  NuNN.  You  could  get  into  the  situation  where  you  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  cancel  it,  could  you  not? 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  am  very  concerned  about  that.  Do  you  have 
an  opinion  on  that? 

Senator  Nunn.  I  have  seen  the  numbers,  and  we  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  recissions  in  the  House.  What  would  be  the  result 
if  you  did  not  have  enough  money  to  cancel  the  program  you  want 
to  cancel,  and  you  do  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  it?  What 
do  you  do  then? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Over  to  you,  Chief. 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  we  would  end  up  having  to  come  to  the 
Hill  and  take  funds  from  some  other  program,  but  get  permission 
to  reprogram  out  of  another  program,  in  all  likelihood,  I  think. 

Senator  Nunn.  Yes.  I  am  told  that  you  have  to  do  it  between  now 
and  this  afternoon  on  the  Senate  side,  because  they  are  marking 
up  as  we  speak,  and  right  now  they  do  not  have  any  changes  in 
that  particular  area.  So  I  think  when  you  leave  the  hearing,  you 
might  want  to  send  somebody  over  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 
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Regarding  the  F-22  program,  you  state  in  your  testimony,  Gren- 
eral  Fogleman,  that  you  ask  for  our  help  in  maintaining  "stable 
funding  for  this  national  asset." 

General  Fogleman.  Yes. 

Senator  NUNN.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Department  this  year,  in 
terms  of  program  costs,  schedule,  and  final  capability  of  the  F-22? 

General  Fogleman.  The  $200  million  reduction,  as  best  we  are 
able  to  determine  at  this  time,  if  we  do  not  have  it  restored,  will 
result  in  about  an  additional  cost  to  the  program  probably,  and 
there  is  a  range  in  here  now.  Senator  Nunn,  but  approaching  $1.2 
billion  in  the  out-years. 

The  two  major  impacts  will  be  a  3-month  slip  in  the  first  flight, 
and  about  a  6-month  slip  in  the  IOC. 

Clearly,  this  will  have  an  impact.  In  fact,  even  if  we  were  given 
the  full  $200  million  at  this  point,  we  have  already  had  to  go  notify 
the  contractor  of  the  funding  shortfall  in  1996,  and  they  have 
begun  to  re-profile  the 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  you  remedy  this  in  any  way?  Is  there  any 
catch-up  method,  or  is  this  something  that  is  down  the 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  $200  million  that  would  be  required,  we  would  be 
able  to  greatly  mitigate  the  impact  of  this  cut. 

We  are  still  working  with  the  contractor  to  see  precisely  how 
much  of  the  $200  million  that  we  can  use  effectively,  but  we  defi- 
nitely would  like  to  have  some  money. 

Senator  Nunn.  If  you  do  not  have  a  replacement  program  with 
comparable  stealth  technology  for  the  TSSAM,  will  not  this  make 
the  need  for  B-2s  much  more  compelling  than  it  is  now? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  bomber  mix  that  we  have, 
^ven  that  we  were  depending  on  the  TSSAM  to  assist  not  only  the 
B-1,  but  the  B-2,  also,  as  we  would  go  into  attack  a  target  set,  and 
basically  what  we  were  looking  at  is  being  able  to  take  this  stand- 
off capability,  and  as  we  enter  a  target  array  to  use  these  stealthy 
cruise  missiles  to  go  take  down  some  critical  air  defense  assets  so 
that  we  could  then  penetrate  further  with  a  non-stealthy  platform, 
pr  penetrate  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability  of  success  with  a 
stealthy  platform. 

Senator  Nunn,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  run  out. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  morning  the  committee  meets  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Buaget  Request  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Air  Force.  Let  me  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Secretary  Widnall,  who  has  been  a 
frequent  witness  here,  and  to  General  Fogleman,  who  is  appearing  today  for  the 
first  time  in  his  new  position  as  Air  Force  Cnief  of  Staff. 

The  Air  Force  faces  many  challenges  in  coping  with  the  downsizing  of  our  force 
structure  and  the  reductions  to  its  share  of  decliningdefense  budgets.  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  that  the  overall  budget  levels  in  the  FYDP  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  both  the  reauisite  readiness  of  our  forces  and  the  necessaiy  force  mod- 
ernization. It  is  one  tning  to  argue,  as  the  BUR  analyses  purport  to  show,  that  we 
could  "prevail"  under  DCDD's  two-MRC  scenario.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  have 
both  the  readiness  and  the  technological  capability  to  win  quickly  and  decisively, 
and  with  minimal  U.S.  casualties.  It  is  to  tnis  latter  criterion  that  the  American 
public  expects  your  forces  to  perform. 
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As  evidence  of  our  concerns,  this  committee  rejected  DOD's  proposed  bomber  force 
structure  plan  last  year.  This  action  led  directly  to  the  ongoing  bomber  force  struc- 
ture study,  the  results  of  which  we  hope  to  have  before  us  next  month.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  neither  the  DOD  nor  the  Air  Force  appears  to  have  prepared  a  fall- 
back plan  ready  to  be  implemented  prior  to  cancellation  of  the  TSSAM  program  late 
last  year.  Given  the  oil-repeated  importance  the  Air  Force  has  attached  to  satisfying 
the  TSSAM  requirement,  together  with  its  long  and  troubled  development  history, 
I  find  it  astonishing  that  neither  the  Air  Force  nor  OSD  appears  to  have  a  fallback 
or  alternative  in  the  budget  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  by  our  witnesses  and  to  their  an- 
swers to  the  many  questions  I  am  sure  our  Members  will  have. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, you  had  asked  this  question,  and  I  did  not  get  the  answer  as 
far  as  the  upgrade  program  for  the  B-1. 

Some  95  B-ls,  as  I  understand  it,  are  somewhere  around  $2.7 
bilHon.  Is  this  budgeted  for  in  the  out-years? 

General  Fogleman.  The  conventional  munitions  upgrade  pro- 
gram for  the  B-1? 

Senator  Inhofe.  Yes. 

General  Fogleman.  What  we  have  funded  in  the  program  are 
the  improvements  to  the  B-1  itself,  in  terms  of  interface,  muni- 
tions, et  cetera.  We  have  funded  about,  or  our  estimate  is  about 
$700  million  for  the  ECM  upgrade.  That  funding  profile  is  in  the 
budget. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Nothing  has  been  addressed  on  the  JPATS  pro- 
gram. I  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in  that,  maybe  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  the  only  flight  instructor  in  the  Senate. 

But  I  have  looked  at  all  six  of  the  competitors,  and  there  are 
really  fine  products  out  there.  But  there  has  been  a  delay  in  the 
announcement  of  the  winner.  This  is  very  expensive  for  all  the 
competitors.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  each  of  them  around  $1  million 
a  month. 

I  have  looked  at  some  of  the  innovative  things  that  these  have, 
like  the  Ranger  2000  program — I  have  never  seen  a  classroom  in 
the  sky  like  that  in  my  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing. 

As  I  recall,  this  is  the  month  where  an  announcement  was  going 
to  be  made.  There  have  been  delays,  and  these  are  costly  delays  for 
the  private  sector  and  the  competitors.  Can  you  give  us  some  in- 
sight as  to  when  we  might  be  expecting  an  announcement  on  the 
winner  of  that  competition? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Let  me  make  some  remarks  about  the  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  back  in  December,  when  the  Department  was 
looking  at  some  major  cancellations,  JPATS  was  clearly  one  of  the 
items  that  was  up  for  consideration. 

We  have  a  very  strong  commitment  to  that  program,  so  we  at 
that  point  proposed  a  rephasing  of  the  program,  which  we  felt  in 
some  sense  protected  the  program  from  being  a  possible  target. 

That  led  to  a  slippage  in  the  program,  and  we  expect  that  the 
decision  will  be  made  about  July  1,  and  that  we  will  award  the  con- 
tract immediately  after  the  DAB  in  August, 

We  certainly  understand  that  the  contractor  community  has  in- 
vested its  own  resources  in  this,  and  we  are  all  too  sensitive  to  the 
commitment  that  they  have  to  the  program — and  we  are  very  anx- 
ious to  get  on  with  it. 
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Senator  Inhofe.  Madam  Secretary,  I  think  Congress  approved 
this,  the  funding,  but  is  this  reflected  in  the  1996  fiscal  year  budg- 
et? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes.  Certainly.  We  have  funds  in  the  1996 
budget.  Part  of  the  slippage  was  basically  this  negotiation  on  the 
Air  Force  budget  out  of  DOD. 

Senator  Inhofe.  If  you  could.  General,  keep  my  office  informed 
as  to  the  progress  or  any  delays  that  might  be  coming  up,  or  any- 
thing new  that  develops  within  that  competition  announcement,  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

General  Fogleman.  As  the  Secretary  said,  we  fully  expect  to  an- 
nounce in  the  June/July  timeframe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Bingaman. 

Senator  Bengaman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sec- 
retary Widnall  and  General  Fogleman,  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Earlier  this  week  you  released  as  a  department  release  tne  Air 
Force  analysis  supporting  the  recommendations  made  to  the  BRAC, 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  about  that.  I  know 
you  probably  had  a  couple  of  questions  since  it  was  released. 

There  are  a  couple  of  charts  that  relate  to  my  home  state,  and 
all  politics  is  local,  so  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  those. 

INDUSTRIAIVTECHNICAL  SUPPORT  - 
PRODUCT  CENTERS  and  LABORATORIES  Subcategory 

tiering  of  BASES 

As  an  intermediate  step  in  the  Air  Force  Proccv;.  the  BCEG  members  established  the  following  tiering  ofbnses  based  on  the  rclnlivc  merit  of 
bases  within  the  subcategory  as  measured  using  the  eight  selection  criteria.  Tier  I  represents  the  highest  relative  merit, 

TIER  I 


Han.<>coin  AFB 

Rome  Lab 

Wiight-Paltersop  AFB 

TIER  II 


Kirtland  AFB 

Los  Angeles  AFB 

TIER  HI 


Brooks  Are 


Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  is  one  of  the  bases  that  is  targeted  for 
a  major  realignment. 

This  first  chart,  I  think,  shows  the  different  tiers  that  the  Air 
Force  recommended  for  bases.  As  you  can  see,  in  tier  two,  vou  have 
Kirtland  and  Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Bases  listed  there,  oased  on 
various  criteria. 

Now,  we  have  another  chart  that  tries  to  lay  out  the  criteria. 

Secretary  Widnall.  Can  you  put  that  one 

Senator  Bingaman.  Excuse  me.  Did  you  want  to  see  that  again? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  see 

Senator  Bingaman.  Can  you  put  that  back  up  again? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Before  we  leave  that  chart,  just  let  me  indi- 
cate that  in  tier  two,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  you  understand 
that  the  listing  there  is  alphabetical. 

Senator  Bingaman.  I  understand. 

Secretary  Widnall.  You  understand  that. 
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Senator  BiNGAMAN.  And  this  is  the  Hsting  for  product  centers 
and  laboratories,  that  subcategory,  as  I  understand  it.  But  those 
are  the  two  Air  Force  bases  there  in  tier  two. 

Go  to  the  second  chart. 

INDUSTRIAL/TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  - 
PRODUCT  CENTERS  and  LABORATORIES  Subcategory 

OVERALL 


'^l- 


II 

m  i 


Base  Name               1       I.I 

IJ               11 

III 

IV 

V                    VI 

VU 

VIII 

Orooki  AFD 

Red 

Yellow       Green  - 

Red* 

246/-7g 

10      7.777  (l.l"?a)' 

Green - 

Red* 

Red 

Green  -       Yellow  ♦ 

Red* 

421M58 

9      20.737  (0.9»1' 

Green. 

Yellow  ♦ 

KIrUand  AFB 

Yellow  + 

Green  -       Yellow  ♦ 

Yellow 

448/-469 

6      21.433(6.6%) 

Green - 

Green - 

Loi  Aneclcs  AFB 

Red 

Yellow*    Yellow 

Red* 

45(V-142 

10      24.984  (0_5%)' 

Yellow 

Green  - 

Rome  Lab 

Red 

Green  -       Green  • 

Red* 

134/112 

lOO*      10.344  (6.7%)* 

Yellow  * 

Yellow  * 

Wrlcht-Pnllersoo  AFB 

Yellow  ♦ 

Green  -       Yellow  ♦ 

Green  - 

1.567/834 

49      49.809  (9J%)' 

Green - 

Yellow  - 

Now,  that  is  hard  to  see.  We  have  smaller  copies  that  we  could 
hand  you  there  so  that  you  could  read  it,  but  this,  as  I  understand 
it,  shows  nine  categories  which  were  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  de- 
termine the  relative  desirability  of  keeping  different  bases. 

The  colors  there,  as  I  understand  the  coding  that  you  have,  if  it 
is  green  it  is  most  desirable  for  retention,  if  it  is  red,  it  is  least  de- 
sirable for  detention,  and  yellow  is  in  between. 

The  way  I  read  your  chart,  Kirtland  comes  out  above  Los  Angeles 
Air  Force  Base  in  five  categories,  it  ties  Los  Angeles  in  one  cat- 
egory. Los  Angeles  is  ahead  of  Kirtland  in  one.  And  it  is  ambiguous 
to  me  as  to  how  the  two  rate  in  the  other  one. 

Given  that,  could  you  indicate — also,  let  me  just  add  one  other 
thing.  Rudy  DeLeon,  your  deputy,  indicated  that  Los  Angeles  Air 
Force  Base  was  considered  for  closure,  as  one  of  the  lab  and  prod- 
uct centers  in  this  category. 

Could  you  indicate  why  it  was  decided  not  to  close  Los  Angeles 
Air  Force  Base  as  part  of  this? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Let  me  take  the  whole  issue  as  somewhat  an 
issue  of  process.  First  of  all,  I  will  be  testifying  to  the  base  closure 
commissioner  probably  next  week,  so  I  think  I  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  speak  to  the  specifics  of  every  single  base. 

I  guess  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  other  general  remarks.  First 
of  all,  we  are  at  the  stage  where  all  the  bases — we  are  looking  at 
our  good  bases,  and  we  were  looking  at  bases  between  the  sort  of 
A-minus,  B-plus  category. 

Also,  the  bases  are  not  really  equivalent.  I  mean  it  is  not  an  ap- 
ples to  apples  comparison.  Even  though  we  had  a  list  of  six  bases, 
product  centers,  labs,  they  all  do  very  different  things,  the  human 
systems  base,  product  development. 

They  are  really  not  comparable  to  another.  So  I  do  not  think  you 
can  simply  look  at  the  sort  of  colors  in  the  little  boxes  and  try  to 
understand  the  real  basis  for  the  decision. 
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I  think  the  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  all  of  the  analysis 
that  the  Air  Force  did,  including  the  basis  for  our  recommendation, 
the  minutes  of  all  our  meetings,  are  public  record. 

We  will  be  happy  to  make  these  available  to  anyone,  the  commu- 
nities, yourself,  in  really  working  during  the  next  stage  of  this 
process  to  help  the  commission  in  its  work  in  essentially  coming  to 
its  own  decisions.  So  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  that 
process. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  minutes  of 
those  meetings  and  understanding  about  how  the  decisions  were 
made. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  In  making  your  recommenda- 
tions, and  particularly  looking  at  cost,  did  you  consider  the  relative 
cost  of  living  in  different  communities,  particularly  in  Los  Angeles? 

Secretary  Widnall.  That  certainly  is  one  of  the  criteria.  I  believe 
that  is  the  community  criteria.  But  I  cannot  give  you  the  weighting 
and  the  actual  mathematical  formula  that  is  used  for  that.  But, 
again,  that  is  available. 

Senator  Bingaman.  And  also  the  differential  for  federal  Civil 
Service  employees  and  their  pay,  was  that  looked  at? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Again,  I  do  not  know  specifically  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

Senator  Bingaman.  I  look  forward  to  getting  that  information 
from  you,  and  then  going  over  it  in  more  detail. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  about  the  EF-111.  Based  on  your  earlier 
statement.  General  Fogleman,  we  had  testimony  from  Greneral 
Powell  before  that  he  thought  there  was  a  need  to  maintain  two 
platforms,  both  the  EA-6B  and  the  EF-111  for  jamming.  Has  that 
decision  now  been  changed? 

General  Fogleman.  Well,  by  virtue  of  what  we  have  in  the  budg- 
et, that  decision  has  been — it  is  at  least  indicated  that  we  have 
made  a  decision  to  go  in  the  other  direction.  But  as  I  said,  Senator, 
we  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing  it  in  more  detail. 

This  was  a  budget-driven  decision.  It  was  something  that  looked 
as  though  it  was  moving  in  the  direction  that  we  ought  to  be  going, 
more  joint  programs,  these  sorts  of  things,  and  so  the  reason  that 
we  asked  for  an  additional  year  to  do  greater  analysis  was  so  that 
we  could  determine  whether  or  not  we  needed  to  revisit 

Senator  Bingaman.  So  no  final  decision  has  been  made  as  to 
going  to  one  platform  or  to  which  platform  that  would  be,  is  that 
accurate? 

General  Fogleman.  Well,  if  you  were  to  take  the  budget,  what 
the  budget  submission  fully  intended  us  to  do  was  to  go  to  one  plat- 
form— and  that  was  the  EA-6B — ^but  subsequent  to  the  budget  sub- 
mission, as  we  continue  to  review  this,  we  have  some  serious  issues 
that  we  have  to  resolve. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Madam  Secretary 
and  General,  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today.  I  would  like  to 
open  up  with  just  a  comment  to  praise  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  because  of  its  remarkable  record  in  utilizing  the  reserve  and 
guard  forces  as  a — I  view  it  as  a  full  partner  to  the  active  forces. 
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I  have  personally  experienced  in  trips  to  certain  places  in  Eu- 
rope, including  trips  into  Bosnia,  the  reserve  and  guard  flying 
many  of  those  missions. 

I  must  say  I  draw  on  my  own  personal  experience  of  when,  fol- 
lowing an  active  duty  period  during  the  Korean  War,  I  stayed  in 
the  Marine  Reserves  for  10  years,  until  the  pressures  of  three  chil- 
dren and  a  job — after  10  years  I  could  no  longer  deal  with  all  three 
entities. 

I  am  wondering  how,  today,  apparently  your  Department  has 
been  able  to  manage  the  pressures  which  are  still  on  the  young  of- 
ficers and  airmen  from  family  obligations  and  work  obligations,  but 
somehow  you  are  making  it  work  extraordinarily  well. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  would  like  to  put  on  the  record,  both  of 
you,  briefly,  just  how  you  have  been  able  to  achieve  that,  and  your 
predecessors. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Well,  I  think  both  of  us  should  respond  to 
this,  because  General  Fogleman  has  some  really  unique  experience 
in  this  area. 

But  let  me  say  that  we  have  received  an  extraordinary  level  of 
volunteerism  from  the  various  units.  I  gave  an  outstanding  unit 
award  to  the  Boise  National  Guard.  They  had  been  deployed  more 
days  than  you  would  expect  a  guard  unit  to  be  able  to  do. 

I  am  about  to  go  out  to  Whiteman.  The  Whiteman  unit  is  about 
to  go  to  Bosnia  and  pick  up  some  substantial  part  of  that  load.  And 
I  have  asked  for 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  those  are  flights,  I  think  we  should  put 
on  the  record,  directly  from  Zagreb,  or  parts  of  Germany,  straight 
into  Sarajevo. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  So  I  am  about  to  go  out  there  and  try  to  get 
down  to  tne  unit  and  the  individual  person  level  and  ask  them, 
"How  do  you  manage  to  do  this?  How  do  you  get  this  high  degree 
of  volunteerism  from  your  people?  How  does  it  work  out  with  your 
employers?" 

It  is  a  very  impressive  record,  and  I  say  we  are  the  envy  of  the 
other  services,  and  certainly  the  board  that  is  looking  at  Re- 
serves  

Senator  Warner.  Well,  certainly,  the  American  taxpayers  are 
getting  a  full  bang  for  that  buck,  not  only  in  terms  of  what  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  are  doing,  but  picking  up  and  working  as  a 
full  partner  with  the  Active  Forces. 

Secretary  Widnall.  General  Fogleman  has  some  really  innova- 
tive programs  at  Air  Mobility  Command,  where  I  think  it  works 
about  as  well  as  you  could  expect  a  system  like  this  to  work. 

General  Fogleman.  Senator,  I  think  if  I  were  to  focus  on  three 
things  that  have  made  it  possible  for  us  in  the  Air  Force  to  do  this, 
it  would  be,  first  of  all,  we  have  tried  to  make  sure  that  our  Air 
National  Guard  and  our  Air  Force  Reserve  units  are  equipped  with 
first-line  equipment,  so  that  when  we  go  to  a  commander-in-chief 
who  needs  a  mission  done,  that  that  commander-in-chief  in  the 
field  is  not  reluctant  to  take  our  guardsmen  or  reservists,  because 
he  knows  that  they  will  show  up  with  first-line  equipment. 

Senator  Warner.  In  other  words,  CINCs  throughout  the  world 
know  that  when  they  have  been  given  a  Reserve  and  Guard  unit, 
they  are  first  line. 
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General  Fogleman.  They  know  that,  and  they  are  key  to  this 
success,  because  the  second  key  element  is  flexibility  in  tour  length 
and  deployment  length. 

What  we  have  discovered — and  it  is  tied  to  the  third  line,  which 
is  advance  planning  and  scheduling — is  if  we  can  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve  headquarters  and 
say,  "Look,  we  need  a  deployment  covered  in  Kuwait  over  this  45- 
day  period"  and  then  turn  tnat  over  to  the  guard,  and  allow  them 
to  work  that 

Senator  Warner.  And  program  among  the 

General  Fogleman.  And  program  among  their  people,  that  flexi- 
bility that  those  CINCs  give  us  to  do  that,  and  we  do  not  send  any- 
body over  there  for  90  days,  maybe  we  are  only  going  to  have  peo- 
ple there  for  21  days  or  2  weeks,  but  we  assure  them  that  the  level 
of  training  is  such  that  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  capability  if 
they  give  us  that. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  to  get  to  a  second  category  of  questions, 
but  I  thank  you.  Please  put  in  the  record  any  additional  statements 
that  you  might  wish  to  make. 

[The  information  follows:! 

Level  of  Training 

Volunteerism  in  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  and  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  is 
not  an  overnight  success  story.  We  have  a  long  history  of  successful  participation 
in  operational  missions.  In  the  early  1950s,  Air  National  Guard  Interceptor  unit  vol- 
unteers began  performing  24-hour  alert  in  defense  of  North  America,  in  some  cases 
armed  with  Genie  nuclear  missiles.  In  1962,  reservists  flew  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  and 
volunteered  again  in  1965  for  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Over  a  dozen 
Air  National  Guard  fighter  units  were  activated  in  1968  and  1969  for  operations  in 
Southwest  Asia. 

Following  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird's  introduction  of  the  Total  Force  Con- 
cept on  Aug.  21,  1970,  and  Secretary  James  Schlesinger's  proclamation  of  Total 
Force  Policy  in  1973,  the  Air  Force  began  integrating  Active  and  Reserve  forces 
operationally,  and  upgrading  Reserve  unit  equipment  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Active 
component  weapon  systems.  On  Oct.  1,  1977,  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  assumed  total  responsibility  for  intra-theater  airlift  in  Central  America,  a 
mission  that  continues  today  as  Operation  Coronet  Oak.  That  same  year,  guards- 
men and  reservists  began  flying  KC— 135  tankers  as  a  part  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's air  refueling  force  and  accepted  a  portion  of  SIOP  (Single  Integrated  Oper- 
ation Plan  -  the  nuclear  deterrence  warplan)  alert  tasking.  Reserve  component 
units  received  production  line  A-10  fighters  in  1980,  cooperated  in  their  first 
counter-drug  operations  in  1983,  and  fiew  in  support  of  Operation  Urgent  Fury  in 
Grenada  in  1983  and  Eldorado  Canyon  in  1986.  Guard  and  Reserve  members  volun- 
tarily provided  significant  forces  for  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  in  1989  before 
providing  volunteers  and  mobilized  forces  for  Desert  Storm  in  1990-91. 

Guard  and  Reserve  forces  have  contributed  to  virtually  every  major  operation 
since  Desert  Storm,  including  Operation  Southern  Watch  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Pro- 
vide Comfort  over  northern  Iraq,  Deny  Flight  and  Provide  Promise  over  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Provide  Hope  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Provide  Relief  in  Somalia 
and  Support  Hope  in  Rwanda.  Reserve  component  airlift  and  air  refueling  forces  fly 
nearly  30  percent  of  Air  Mobility  Command/TRANSCOM's  daily  airlift  missions.  The 
ANG  and  AFR  were  able  to  calf  on  such  a  robust  and  dependable  volunteer  capabil- 
ity, that  the  Air  Force  did  not  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  involuntary  recall  under 
the  Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-up  (PSRC,  10  USC  12304)  for  Operation  Up- 
hold  Democracy  last  year  in  Haiti. 

The  Air  Force's  success  in  using  Reserve  component  forces  is  the  direct  result  of 
22  years  of  investment  and  cultural  conditioning.  As  a  fact  of  life,  unit  members  ac- 
cept the  requirement  to  provide  volunteer  support  to  operational  missions  through- 
out the  year,  that  is  an  integral  part  of  memoers'  sense  of  pride  in  their  units.  The 
Air  Force's  practice  of  using  Reserve  commanders  at  all  levels  from  the  unit  to  the 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard  promotes  mem- 
bers' sense  of  pride  and  commitment. 
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Our  history  of  volunteerism  has  fostered  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  Reserve 
component  to  meet  active  force  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  created  an  understand- 
ing in  the  active  component  of  the  necessity  of  adequately  resourcing  Reserve  forces. 
Continuous  investment  in  Reserve  equipment  by  the  Congress  and  Active  Air  Force 
has  built  a  Reserve  force  that  is  entirely  interoperable  with  our  state-of-the-art  ac- 
tive forces.  By  requiring  reservists  to  train  to  the  same  standards  as  active  duty 
personnel,  the  Air  Force  has  ensured  its  Reserve  forces'  capability  to  accomplish  any 
assigned  tasking.  There  are  no  Active  and  Reserve  missions  in  the  Air  Force-only 
Air  Force  missions.  By  providing  sufficient  funding  for  Reserve  to  accomplish  train- 
ing and  operational  missions,  we  have  created  a  reliable,  accessible  capability  in  the 
Reserve  component  that  can  be,  and  is,  used  every  day  in  support  of  the  Air  Force 
mission.  Gaining  major  commands  have  come  to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pability and  professionalism  of  reservists.  ClNCs  and  active  duty  commanders  are 
comfortable  with  specifying  only  the  time  period  and  nature  of  forces  they  require, 
allowing  Reserve  conmianders  the  flexibility  to  manage  the  assets  required  to  meet 
operational  needs.  Not  only  is  the  active  duty  Air  Force  conditioned  to  expect  and 
use  Reserve  forces,  but  the  vital  triad  of  Reserve  members,  their  families,  and  em- 

gloyers  has  also  been  conditioned  to  understand  and  allow  for  periodic  absences  of 
eserve  members  when  serving  in  their  military  capacity. 

The  post  cold  war  drawdown  demands  a  larger  contribution  from  the  Reserve 
components,  and  we  will  continue  to  pursue  that  goal.  What  is  now  a  mature  system 
can  be  further  fine-tuned  through  improved  planning,  "look  ahead"  scheduling,  and 
adequate  lead  times  for  the  employment  of  Reserve  component  forces.  As  a  result, 
active  force  commanders  gain  additional  forces  to  meet  their  high  OPTEMPO  re- 
quirements, and  reservists  gain  the  satisfaction  of  actually  accomplishing  those  mis- 
sions for  which  they  are  training.  We  will  continue  to  look  for  innovative  ways  to 
integrate  the  daily  efibrts  of  active  component  and  Reserve  Component  forces.  The 
integration  of  Reserve  and  active  components  is  a  long,  continued  partnership  which 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  personnel  and  end  the  Air  Force's  capability 
to  meet  increasing  national  requirements  with  a  smaller,  leaner,  more  efficient 
force. 

Senator  Warner.  I  address  this  question,  or  series,  to  both,  and 
you  can  answer  as  you  desire.  This  is  a  very  impressive  report 
written  on  global  presence. 

But  a  reader  could  infer,  and  understandably,  that  the  competi- 
tion between  the  bomber  strategy  and  the  carrier  strategy  once 
again  come  to  the  forefront. 

So  if  I  could  ask  the  following:  Could  you  explain  to  me  the  con- 
cept of  virtual  presence  and  how  it  might  be  applied  to  Somalia 
today? 

That  is,  how  would  virtual  presence  substitute  for  our  ships,  ma- 
rines, and  airplanes  off  the  coast  and  on  the  ground  in  this  current 
Somalia  operation?  General? 

General  Fogleman.  I  think  that  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  that 
report  is  to  very  clearly  say  that  the  Air  Force  will  not  be  the  only 
force  that  provides  presence. 

So  we  clearly  acknowledge  that  there  are  places  where  you  will 
not  be  able  to  use  virtual  presence  or  presence  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  talking  about  in  that  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  opportunity 
to  go  review  the  Cold  War  mind  set  that  says  that  you  have  to  have 
physical  presence  at  all  times,  in  all  places  of  the  world,  force 
structure,  and  that  we  need  to  step  up  to  the  idea  that  we  can  pro- 
tect and  reach  out  and  touch  people. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  move  on  to  my  second  question. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Could  I  make  a  statement?  We  have  a 
caucus  at  10:30,  and  the  Republicans  have  to  leave.  When  Senator 
Warner  finishes,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  senior  Democrat  here.  Sen- 
ator Bingaman,  if  he  will  take  over  and  finish  this  hearing. 
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Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  distinguished  witnesses,  for  your 
presence  and  your  testimony. 

Senator  Warner,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Throughout  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  concept  of  presence  of  military  elements 
has  been  a  significant  factor  in  our  nation's  ability  to  implement 
its  diplomatic  goals. 

The  naval  presence  has  been  most  significant.  Many  times  the 
presence  offshore  of  a  man  of  war  has  left  on  shore  a  very  clear 
understanding  that  somehow  the  diplomats  better  work  this  thing 
out. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  most  recent  situation  in  North 
Korea.  Now,  much  of  what  the  Department  of  Defense  did,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  is  classified;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, it  has  been  said  that  the  North  Koreans  were  aware  of 
a  very  significant  naval  presence. 

Now,  given  that,  can  you  explain  how  you  would  use  land-based 
bombers  in  a  sort  of  show  off  of  force,  short  of  actual  engagement, 
in  such  a  situation? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  take  that  in  two  parts — 
there  is  another  kind  of  presence  that  is  becoming  dominant  in  the 
world,  I  think,  and  that  is  the  space  presence  that  we  have. 

We  see  people  changing  their  modus  operandi  every  day,  because 
we  are — it  is  part  of  this  air  superiority  thing  that  we  talk  about. 
With  it,  everything  is  possible;  without  it,  nothing  is  possible.  So 
we  watch  countries  around  the  world  change  their  behavior  as  sat- 
ellites pass  over,  et  cetera. 

In  the  case  of  a  place  like  North  Korea,  I  have  some  experience 
there,  having  spent  2  years  as  the  air  component  commander. 

I  can  tell  you  that  with  their  earlv-warning  radars,  and  their 
SAM  systems,  when  you  exercise  bombers  on  that  peninsula,  it  al- 
ways got  the  attention  of  the  North  Koreans. 

We  would  get  diplomatic  objections,  we  were  raising  the  level  of 
tension,  et  cetera,  so  I  think  in  much  the  same  way  that  we  moved 
naval  forces  over  there,  I  was  very  familiar,  because  I  was 
CINCTRANS. 

We  also  moved  Air  Force  pre-positioned  materials.  You  put 
bombers  into  a  place  like  Guam,  and  you  start  flying  in  a  way 
where  they  can  see  you,  and  their  radar  reaches  out  a  long  way  to 
see  you. 

All  of  that,  together,  the  naval  presence,  along  with  the  air  pres- 
ence, and  along  with  the  things  we  did,  like  move  Patriot  missiles 
in  there,  all  of  that  contributed  to  their  redirection,  I  think. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  cover  the  third  and  final  point  here,  if 
I  may.  And  that  is,  given,  again,  history,  where  this  nation  has 
awakened  to  determine  that  a  nation  no  longer  desires  the  pres- 
ence of  land-based  U.S.  military  installations  in  a  full  deployed  sit- 
uation, or  sometimes  unique  diplomatic  situations  arise,  as  they 
did  in  the  Libya  raid. 

General,  you  and  I,  in  my  office,  discussed  at  length  that  extraor- 
dinary feat  by  the  F-llls  out  of  Great  Britain,  but  you  know  the 
difficulty  of  the  overflight  of  France.  They  had  to  circumvent 
France,  complicating  the  mission  considerably. 

All  of  these  uncertain  factors — rejection  of  base  rights  by  nations, 
overflight  situations — in  my  judgment,  contribute  directly  to  the 
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answer  that  we  should  keep  a  balance  between  the  presence  that 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  can  afford,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and,  of  course,  the  Marine  Corps. 

So  as  we  go  ahead  with  our  strategy,  I  think  it  is  one  of  balance 
between  the  contribution  of  the  several  forces,  and  that  one  force 
should  not  deem  itself  in  any  way  to  become  dominant  in  this  very 
important  equation,  which  enables  the  presence,  or  deterrence,  or 
the  combination  thereof,  to  implement  our  diplomatic  goals.  Do  you 
agree  with  that.  Madam  Secretary? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  balance. 

General  Fogleman.  Absolutely.  Balance  is  the  answer.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Interesting  dia- 
logue. Madam  Secretary,  General,  welcome. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  just  wanted  to  indicate  for  the  record  that 
last  week  I  sent  you  a  letter  requesting  some  responses  regarding 
the  engine  program 

Secretary  Widnall.  Yes. 

Senator  Lieberman.  For  the  F-15E.  I  do  not  have  any  desire  to 
go  into  that  at  this  point,  but  I  look  forward  to  a  response  to  my 
questions. 

I  am  interested  in  some  of  the  dialogue  that  I  have  heard  here 
on  the  F-22  program.  I  want  to  ask  whether  I  am  correct  in  con- 
cluding that  both  of  you  are  asking  that  we  restore  the  $200  mil- 
lion that  was  dropped  in  the  recommendation  of  the  administration 
for  that  program. 

Secretary  Widnall.  Well,  let  me  try  to  summarize  that.  I  think 
the  bottom  line  is,  yes,  we  would  like  the  $200  million  restored.  I 
think  beyond  that,  we  would,  if  possible,  like  a  commitment  to  sta- 
ble funding,  really,  throughout  the  history  of  the  program. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  past  3  or  4  years,  every  time  we  have  con- 
sidered the  budget  for  the  program,  there  has  been  a  little  slack, 
and  then  the  program  has  been  rephased,  I  think,  three  or  four 
times  at  this  point. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  total  length  of — a  stretch  out  of  the  total 
additional  money  that  is  in  the  program,  it  is  getting  close  to,  I 
think  at  this  point,  about  $1.2  billion. 

So  I  mean  we  are  really,  in  general,  making  a  plea  for  stable 
funding  for  that  program,  so  that  we  can  keep  it  a  model  program, 
which  it  still  is. 

With  respect  to  the  $200  million,  we  would  like  it  restored.  We 
talked  with  our  acquisition  people  this  morning,  and  they  tell  us 
that  the  contractor  may  have  already  made  certain  changes,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  arrest  some  of  those  changes. 

So  I  think  we  could  get  back  with  a  more  accurate  figure,  but 
order  of  magnitude,  we  would  like  it  restored. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  appreciate  that.  So  apart  from  the  desire 
to  have  the  program  available  sooner,  there  is  a  fiscal  question  in- 
volved here  also.  What  I  am  hearing  you  say  is  that  by  spending 
the  $200  million  now,  we  will  save  perhaps  a  billion  dollars,  maybe 
more. 
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Secretary  Widnall.  You  normally  get  a  multiplier  factor  of  about 
six  or  seven. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Secretary  Widnall.  When  you  take  a  small  chunk  out,  it  sort  of 
multiplies  to  about  a  factor  of  six  or  seven  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Okay.  I  appreciate  that.  Last  year  I  was  one 
of  those  in  the  Senate  who  supported  your  efforts  to  fund  and  au- 
thorize the  so-called  settlement  with  McDonnell-Douglas  on  the  C- 
17. 

I  have  been  hearing  positive  reports  on  the  performance  of  the 
aircraft,  which  has  encouraged  me.  I  understand  the  Air  Force  will 
make  a  formal  decision  on  the  future  of  the  C-17  in  November,  but 
I  wonder  if,  at  this  point,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  that 
is  being  made,  both  in  the  spirit,  and  I  suppose  the  letter  of  that 
settlement  agreement. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  We  are  very  pleased  with  the  C-17,  and  the 
settlement  agreement  is  what  really  made  it  possible.  It  made  it 
possible  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor  to  begin  working  very 
cooperatively  with  turning  that  program  into  a  major  success. 

You  may  know  that  that  airplane  won  this  year's  Collier  award, 
which  I  believe,  if  I  get  the  wording  right,  is  the  award  for  the 
greatest  achievement  in  aeronautics  or  astronautics  in  America 
over  the  previous  year. 

So  we  are  extremely  excited  about  that,  and  we  think  that  the 
C-17  is  a  marvelous  airplane  that  will  serve  our  nation  very  well. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Greneral,  the  planes  are  performing  well? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  are  the  airplanes  perform- 
ing well,  but,  again,  as  a  result  of  that  agreement,  we  were  able 
to  get  out  of  this  fractious  sort  of  relationsnip  with  the  contractor, 
and  what  we  have  seen  as  a  result  of  that,  is  that  the  last  six  air- 
planes have  been  delivered  early,  that  is,  ahead  of  contract  date. 

They  have  been  very  clean  airplanes,  from  a  quality-control 
standpoint.  But  we  now  have  the  first  squadron  operational,  so  our 
troops  are  getting  good,  practical  experience  with  the  airplane. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  reliability,  maintainability,  and 
availability  test  this  summer.  In  fact,  we  want  to  use,  if  we  can, 
the  severest  critic's  approach. 

We  would  like  the  severest  critic  of  the  C-17  to  come  forward 
and  identify  himself  or  herself  at  this  time.  And  we  would  like 
them  to  tell  us  what  it  is  they  want  us  to  test  on  this  airplane,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  within  the  parameters  of  the  test,  this  is  the 
toughest  test  that  any  transport  aircraft  has  ever  been  put 
through. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  do  not  think  I  qualify  for  that  role,  but  I 
am  sure  we  can  find  some  around  here  who  do.  [Laughter.] 

Last  summer.  Secretary  and  General,  there  was  that  tragic  acci- 
dent where  U.S.  fighter  aircraft  shot  down  two  American 
Blackhawk  helicopters  over  southern  Iraq. 

I  know  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense  generally 
have  done  extensive  investigations  on  the  incident,  and  I  believe 
that  corrective  actions  are  underway. 

Generally  speaking,  I  wonder  whether  your  conclusions  are  that 
this  was  a  question  of  training,  that  is,  in  terms  of  recognizing 
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friendly  or  hostile  aircraft?  If  so,  has  training  of  U.S.  aircrews  been 
altered,  or  are  there  some  additional  pieces  of  equipment  that  may 
be  necessary  to  aid  in  training  that  we  should  give  you  the  re- 
sources to  acquire  so  that  such  accidents  can  be  avoided  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Well,  certainly,  we  put  what  you  might  call 
a  Tiger  Team  together  to  review  everything  that  ACC  was  doing 
in  training,  both  for  training  of  AW  ACS  crews  and  training  for 
identification. 

We  really  tried  to  gain  all  lessons  learned  out  of  that  tragedy. 
We  have  put  in  place  new  procedures  for  visual  identification.  We 
are  looking  at  IFF  systems. 

We  certainly  have  made  changes  in  the  way,  not  only  that 
AWACS  crews  are  trained,  but  the  way  they  are  trained  as  units, 
the  way  they  are  grouped  together  as  units,  and  the  way  they  are 
deployed.  So  we  have  made  quite  a  number  of  changes. 

Senator  Lieberman.  General,  do  you  want  to  add  something  to 
that? 

General  Fogleman.  I  think  what  the  Secretary  has  said  pretty 
well  covers  the  waterfront.  Senator.  I  know,  in  particular,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  got  into  with  the  visual  identification  program, 
we  have  really  worked  hard,  and  in  August  of  1994,  we  put  into 
place  a  phase  one,  it  was  a  CD-ROM  PC-based  system  that  really 
is  a  much  improved  system  over  what  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and 
we  have,  in  fact,  upgraded  that  January  1  with  the  phase  two,  and 
the  other  items  that  the  Secretary  has  talked  about. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  more  questions.  I  ap- 
preciate your  service  and  your  leadership.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Bingaman  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Let  me  ask  just  a 
couple  of  other  questions.  Going  back  to  the  jamming  aircraft  and 
our  capability  there,  my  understanding  is  that  the  Air  Force  did 
not  ask  for  any  additional  funds  to  upgrade  the  EF-111,  to  main- 
tain that  capability,  and  the  Navy  did  not  ask  for  any  funds  to  up- 
grade or  maintain  the  capability  on  the  EA-6B,  so  somewhere  in 
the  DOD  budget  request,  there  is  a  shortfall,  because  we  are  going 
to  need  one  of  them  at  least. 

General  Fogleman.  Sure. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Is  that  accurate? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  Your  bottom  line  is  accurate.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  could  say  that  the  Navy  did  not  request  money. 
I  know  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  we  were  faced  with  the  situa- 
tion of  having  to  identify  budget  reductions,  and  when  the  F-111 
was  put  on  the  table,  in  addition  to  the  money  to  operate  the  EF- 
111  beyond  1997,  there  was  a  funding  stream  in  the  budget,  part 
of  that,  that  was  the  system  improvement  program  for  the  EF-111. 

So  when  the  EF-111  was  taken  out  of  the  program  beyond  1997, 
that  whole  funding  stream  that  went  with  it  dropped  out.  So  there 
was  no  improvement  money  for  the  EF-111. 

I  know  that  there  is  an  advanced  capability  program  that  has 
been  planned  for  the  EA-6B,  which  was  in  place  before  there  was 
going  to  be  any  kind  of  decision  about  joint  operation.  That  pro- 
gram is  not  funded  in  the  budget. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  not  in  the  Navy  budget.  So 
what  we  are  faced  with  is  a  situation  where  we  have  a  different 
concept  of  ops  for  the  EA-6B  that  we  have  to  address,  and  the 
overall  advanced  capability  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Senator  Be^igaman.  Okay.  Let  me  just  ask  one  additional  ques- 
tion, and  this  also  relates  to  this  recission  that  is  working  its  way 
through. 

One  of  the  programs  that  the  House  targeted  for  recission  was 
the  Technology  Reinvestment  Project.  I  gather  that  there  is  consid- 
eration about  a  significant  recission  in  that  program  here  in  the 
Senate  side  as  well. 

I  asked  Secretary  Perry  about  this  in  the  hearing  we  had  a  week 
or  so  ago,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  also  General  Shalikashvili, 
about  their  view  of  the  value  of  these  programs  to  integrate  defense 
technology  with  our  commercial  technology  base. 

I  wanted  to  just  ask  you.  Dr.  Widnall,  the  same  basic  question, 
if  you  think  those  are  useful  programs,  or  readily  expendable, 
which  seems  to  be  the  thinking  of  some  on  the  House  side  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Well,  we  think  that  the  TRP  program  is  a 
good  deal  for  the  American  taxpayer  because  what  it  really  means 
is  that  in  those  areas  that  we  have  identified  as  being  of  consider- 
able interest  to  military  procurement,  we  have  industry  stepping 
forward  with  cost-sharing  to  improve  those  systems  and  to  keep 
them  at  the  leading  edge. 

We  view  it  as  a  mechanism  for  industry  to  invest  its  own  money, 
doing  things  that  we  think  are  important. 

Senator  Bingaman.  So  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  R&D  budget, 
you  think  it  is  worth  keeping. 

Secretary  Widnall.  Yes.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  worth  keeping. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Okay.  Let  me  just  stop  with  that. 

I  gather  there  are  a  series  of  other  questions  that  Chairman 
Thurmond  was  going  to  ask  and  would  like  to  have  answered  for 
the  record,  and  we  will  submit  those. 

Thank  you  both  very  much  for  being  here.  The  hearing  is  ad- 
journed. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

JPATS 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Widnall,  the  Joint  Primary  Aircraft  Trainer  Sys- 
tem is  being  flelded  to  fill  the  role  of  the  Air  Force's  and  Navy's  next  generation 
grimary  trainer  aircraft.  Last  year  Congress  approved  funding  to  begin  the  program, 
[owever,  the  fiscal  year  1996  request  does  not  reflect  the  expected  increase  in  fund- 
ing. What  has  happened  to  the  program? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  JPATS  program  was  restructured  in  order  to  stay  within 
the  fiscal  constraints  under  which  we  developed  the  fiscal  year  1996-97  DOD  Budg- 
et. The  Department  was  forced  to  make  some  tough  choices  to  produce  a  balanced 
investment  program.  Slowing  the  JPATS  production  rate  helped  us  stay  within  fis- 
cal constraints  while  slipping  Full  Operational  Capability  by  only  3  years.  The  Air 
Force  is  and  will  remain  lully  committed  to  the  JPATS  program. 

TSSAM 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Fogleman,  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile 
proved  to  be  a  challenge  because  of  cost  and  technology  factors.  Is  there  still  a  re- 
quirement for  a  weapon  with  all  the  characteristics  of  that  missile? 
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General  FOGLEMAN.  The  need  for  a  weapon  that  can  destroy  heavily  defended, 
high  value,  time  sensitive  tai^ets  has  not  diminished.  The  weapon  requirements 
that  could  satisfy  this  need  are  being  relooked  at  in  light  of  the  TSSAM  program's 
cancellation. 

BOMBER  REQUIREMENTS 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Fogleman,  long  range  conventional  bombers  played 
a  minor  role  in  the  Gulf  war,  yet  there  is  now  a  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
conventional  bombers.  Tactical  aircraft,  using  precision  guided  weapons,  seemed  to 
be  the  most  active  in  the  air  campaign,  both  in  sorties  generated  and  efTectiveness. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  emphasis  on  long  range  conventional  bombers? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  manned  bomber  played  a  significant  role  in  the  Gulf  war. 
B-62a  flying  from  Barksdale  AFB,  LA,  flew  the  longest  combat  sorties  in  history, 
attacking  military  communications  and  power  generation  facilities  with  conventional 
cruise  missiles  in  the  opening  moments  of  the  war  before  returning  to  Barksdale 
AFB.  Taking  further  advantage  of  its  inherent  long  flight  legs,  bombers  deployed 
to,  and  struck  Iraqi  targets  from  bases  in  England,  Spain,  Diego  Garcia  British 
India  Ocean  Territories,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Not  restricted  to  "in  theater  operations," 
the  bomber,  specifically  the  B— 52,  dropped  38  percent  of  the  tonnage  expended  dur- 
ing the  war  even  though  it  made  up  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  combat  aircraft. 
Bringing  mass  destruction  to  the  battlefield,  B— 52s  were  responsible  for  large  num- 
bers of  Iraqi  surrenders.  The  B-52H,  equipped  with  the  AGM-142  "HAVE  NAP" 
precision  guided  munition  (PGM)  brings  precision  capability  to  the  theater  com- 
mander today.  Future  modifications  to  the  B-1,  B-2,  and  B— 52  will  provide  in- 
creased PGM  carriage  capability.  The  bomber  characteristics  of  immediate  response, 
global  reach,  massive  payload,  and  flexibility  provide  the  United  States  credible 
military  presence  despite  fewer  overseas  bases  and  reduced  force  structure.  Hostile 
powers  are  aware  we  can  rapidly  project  air  power  over  their  airspace  in  less  than 
24  hours.  For  example,  in  August  1994,  two  B— 52s  and  two  B— Is  flying  a  25-hour 
sortie  from  bases  in  CONUS  dropped  conventional  weapons  on  a  bombing  range  in 
Kuwait,  demonstrating  our  resolve  and  capability  to  Iraq.  These  aircraft  recovered 
into  the  Azores  demonstrating  the  bombers'  long-range  strike  capability,  and  flexi- 
bility to  operate  away  from  their  home  base.  Bombers  are  crucial  to  our  defense 
strategy  to  conduct  military  operations  in  two  near-simultaneous  Major  Regional 
Conflicts.  Bombers  can  provide  immediate  capability  to  blunt  the  initial  enemy  as- 
sault, allowing  time  for  follow-on  forces  to  deploy  and  engage  the  enemy.  Once 
forces  are  in  place,  the  bomber's  massive  firepower  can  be  used  to  attack  strategic 
targets  with  PGMs,  prepare  the  battlefield,  and  provide  interdiction  of  troops  and 
supplies  before  they  engage  friendly  troops.  Combinations  of  stand-off,  direct  attack, 
and  cluster  munitions  can  reach  any  target,  in  any  weather  in  less  than  24  hours. 
Should  a  second  conflict  arise,  the  bomber  provides  capability  to  swing  air  power 
to  the  second  theater. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUNDING 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Widnall,  there  has  been  discussion  of  applying 
funds  from  various  accounts  within  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Department  budget 
request  for  readiness  accounts.  If  the  budget  request  for  Defense  Environmental 
Restoration  is  not  fully  funded,  how  will  the  Air  Force  respond  to  environmental 
cleanup  requirements? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  All  Air  Force  projects  programmed  for  fiscal  year  1996  are 
responding  to  legal  agreements  with  environmental  regulatory  agencies,  regulatory 
orders  and  State  environmental  regulations  requiring  specific  study  and  cleanup  ac- 
tions. If  the  requested  program  is  not  fully  funded.  Air  Force  commanders  and  legal 
advisors  at  our  installations  will  attempt  to  negotiate  extensions  to  schedules  in 
these  agreements  with  Federal  and  State  regulatory  authorities.  The  Air  Force 
strategy  will  be  to  postpone  requirements  for  studies,  as  well  as  all  work  associated 
with  low  and  medium  risk  sites,  as  established  by  DOD  Relative  Risk  Evaluation 
Methodology. 

BRAC  FUNDING 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Widnall,  docs  the  Air  Force  have  full  funding  for 
BRAC  I,  II,  and  III  costs? 

Secretary  WidnaLL.  The  BRAC  I,  II,  and  III  costs  are  fully  funded  overall  through 
fiscal  year  1999.  As  with  any  program  of  $4  billion,  we  are  working  the  issues  of 
matching  costs  with  available  funds  by  year  over  the  life  of  the  program.  Currently, 
we  have  some  cost  disconnects  in  the  environmental  sub-account  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
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We  are  attempting  to  reprogram  the  costs  into  the  out  years,  when  feasible  and 
where  future  funding  is  available. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  COMPLIANCE  FUNDS 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Fogleman,  environmental  funding  for  compliance, 
conservation,  and  pollution  prevention  are  funded  out  of  the  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance account.  What  guidance  have  >ou  given  to  installation  commanders  for  as- 
sessing the  priority  of  environmental  funding  relative  to  other  Operations  and  Main- 
tenance activities? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  This  guidance  is  provided  in  a  memorandum  for  major  com- 
mands, and  Field  Operating  Agencies  as  a  call  for  the  fiscal  year  1996  Operations 
and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Financial  Plan  dated  Feb.  28,  1995,  concerning  environ- 
mental compliance,  conservation  and  pollution  prevention  relative  to  other  O&M  ac- 
tivities: 

"Funding  for  all  environmental  programs  should  include  only  costs  associated 
with  meeting  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws,  regulations  and  standards,  or  DOD  and 
Air  Force  environmental  policies.  "Environmental  Compliance  and  Conservation: 
Fund  all  operations  and  services  (O&S)  level  I,  and  level  II  (that  will  become  level 
I  in  fiscal  year  1997)  executable  requirements  to  avoid  legal  actions  and  possible  dis- 
continuation of  operations.  O&S  items  are  those  required  to  operate  the  environ- 
mental program  and  allow  the  facility  to  remain  operational.  Level  I  projects  are 
those  required  to  bring  current  operations  within  legal  limits  when  a  violation  of 
existing  law  or  regulation  already  exists.  Level  II  projects  are  those  that  represent 
items  where  the  failure  to  take  action  will  result  in  a  violation  of  existing  laws  and 
regulations  within  the  next  fiscal  year.  Overseas  installations  should  identify  re- 
quirements using  Final  Governing  Standards  for  each  country,  or  Overseas  Environ- 
mental Baseline  Guidance  in  the  absence  of  such  final  standards.  "Pollution  Preven- 
tion: Requirements  include  all  costs  necessary  to  satisfy  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  and  regulations.  Executive  orders  and  DOD  and  Air  Force  goals  and  policies. 
Fund  all  O&S,  level  PI  and  level  P2  requirements.  O&S  requirements  are  recurring 
costs  necessary  to  accomplish  the  program.  Level  PI  requirements  are  nonrecurring 
costs  to  eliminate  dependence  on  ozone  depleting  chemicals  or  accomplish  mandated 
pollution  prevention  actions.  Level  P2  requirements  are  nonrecurring  costs  to  meet 
future  legal  requirements  and  DOD  and  Air  Force  policies  and  goals.  Overseas  bases 
should  follow  the  same  program  as  the  U.S.  installations." 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats 
fairfield  commission 

Senator  COATS.  General  Fogleman,  you  said  that  you  asked  General  Fairfield  to 
look  at  the  officer  evaluation  system.  I  take  that  to  mean  that  you  did  not  charge 
him  with  the  responsibility  to  review  the  Air  Force  officer  promotion  system.  The 
committee  has  literally  tens  of  pounds  of  complaints  and  allegations  concerning 
irregularities  in  the  Air  Force  promotion  system.  As  you  know,  tnis  committee  has 
a  continuing  interest  in  the  integrity  of  the  promotion  system.  Why  did  you  exclude 
the  officer  promotion  system  from  General  Fairfield's  review? 

General  Fogleman.  As  you're  aware,  this  committee  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  in  the  1991  and  1992  time  frame  addressing  Air  Force  promotion  board 
irregularities,  and  particularly  with  senior  officers.  We  have  carefully  gone  back  and 
reviewed  all  of  the  findings  and  corrective  action  to  ensure  we  remain  in  compliance 
with  the  law  and  have  in  place  a  promotion  process  that's  open,  understandable  and 
one  which  future  leaders  can  rely  on.  The  Secretary  and/or  senior  members  of  her 
staff  continue  to  interview  board  presidents,  board  members  and  staff,  providing  a 
constant  "quality  control"  check  toward  that  goal.  I  can  assure  this  committee  that 
the  promotion  system  is  in  compliance  with  all  laws  and  regulations. 

The  irregularities  you  mention  are  with  Air  Force  evaluation  policy  which  in  and 
of  itself  is  supportive  of  the  promotion  system.  There  has  been  compliance  problems 
where  evaluators  did  not  follow  Air  Force  imposed  rules.  This  is  largely  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  continuing  evaluation  system  education.  Over  50  percent  of  the  officers 
trained  on  the  evaluation  system  when  we  implemented  it  in  1988  have  since  left 
active  duty.  Over  35  percent  of  the  officers  on  active  duty  today  were  accessed  after 
the  comprehensive  implementation  training  was  conducted.  General  Fairfield's  re- 
view pinpointed  education  and  training  as  key  to  ofiicers  not  understanding  the 
rules  and  evaluators  not  following  them. 
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OFFICER  PROMOTION  SYSTEM 

Senator  Coats.  General  Fogleman,  the  complaints  we  receive  about  the  Air  Force 
oflicer  promotion  system  center  on  several  recurring  problems,  all  of  which  revolve 
around  improper  preparation  of  the  Promotion  Recommendation  Form.  The  sheer 
number  of  complaints  indicates  that  the  officer  corps  believes  there  is  something 
wrong.  Perception  of  a  problem  is  normally  sufficient  reason  to  address  the  problem. 
Do  you  have  any  plans  to  change  the  promotion  system  to  address  the  three  main 
subjects  of  perceived  irregularities?  How  do  you  plan  to  deal  with  the  erosion  of  con- 
fidence in  tne  officer  promotion  system? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  if  the  officer  corps,  the  Congress 
or  the  public  perceive  there's  a  problem,  then  there  is  a  problem.  We  must  address 
both  perceptions  and  problems  equally  in  an  open,  honest  and  forthright  manner. 
As  j[ou  have  stated,  the  majority  of  the  complaints  we've  seen  are  related  to  the  Pro- 
motion Recommendation  Form  component  of  our  evaluation  system,  and  fall  into 
one  of  three  areas;  mini-boards,  the  consideration  of  improper  information,  and  non- 
standard practices  among  commands.  We've  engaged  in  an  aggressive  publicity  cam- 
paign aimed  at  ensuring  senior  raters  understand  and  comply  with  the  rules.  We've 
asked  the  Inspector  General  to  investigate  all  allegations  and,  in  those  cases  where 
we've  confirmed  a  impropriety,  we've  taken  swifl  action  to  ensure  affected  officers 
are  treated  fairly.  As  for  the  issue  of  erosion  of  confidence  in  the  system,  that  was 
the  number  one  driver  behind  General  Fairfield's  Review  Group.  We  knew  we  need- 
ed to  review  our  processes  and  make  adjustments  where  necessary.  General  Fair- 
field has  concluded  his  review  and  we  are  staffing  his  recommendations  today.  We 
will  implement  those  reconrunendations  and  use  this  as  a  first  step  to  reinstill  con- 
fidence in  our  system.  Among  the  areas  that  General  Fairfield's  review  targeted  was 
the  lack  of  continuing  education  for  officers  and  evaluators  as  key  to  the  evolving 
misunderstandings  and  misperceptions  of  our  evaluation  and  promotion  systems.  OT 
the  evaluators  who  did  not  follow  the  rules,  for  the  most  part,  investigations  have 
revealed  their  actions  were  not  deliberate.  Rather,  their  motivation  was  to  provide 
the  central  selection  board  with  the  best  assessment  of  the  potential  of  their  officers. 

Related  to  this  is  the  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  explaining  to  the  officer  corps  that 
not  everyone  can  be,  or  will  be  promoted  to  every  grade.  The  Defense  Officer  Person- 
nel Management  provides  for  a  up-or-out  system  which  if  working  right,  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, result  in  pass  over  for  promotion  of  officers  who  are  fully  qualified  to  serve 
in  the  next-higher  grade.  This  is  because  the  function  of  the  up-or-out  system  is  to 
provide  at  eacn  grade  more  officers  who  are  qualified  to  serve  in  the  next  grade  than 
the  billets  require.  This  situation  allows  us  to  pick  the  best  from  a  selection  of  fully 
qualified  officers.  Said  another  way,  it  is  inevitable  that  very  capable  officers  are 

f[oing  to  be  passed  over  for  promotion.  We  must  explain  this  concept  to  every  second 
ieutenant — that  8  out  of  every  100  officers  who  enter  the  Air  Force  with  their  year 
group  will  ultiimately  be  selected  to  the  grade  of  colonel.  Or  more  pointedly,  that 
only  8  of  every  10  captains  will  be  promoted  to  major;  7  of  every  10  majors  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  5  of  every  10  lieutenant  colonels  to  colonel.  Our  officers  deserve 
to  have  the  "straight  word"  on  their  chances  for  promotion  and  that  responsibility 
rests  with  senior  leadership. 

BOARD  FOR  THE  CORRECTION  OF  MILITARY  RECORDS 

Senator  COATS.  Secretary  Widnall,  as  we  examine  the  complaints  in  the  Air  Force 
promotion  system,  a  parallel  issue  has  surfaced.  Many  of  tne  officers  who  talk  to 
us  have  applied  to  the  Air  Force  Board  for  the  correction  of  Military  Records.  The 
responses  and  actions  of  the  Board  are  strikingly  similar,  down  to  the  wording  of 
the  replies.  Much  like  promotion  boards,  integrity  and  confidence  of  the  force  are 
critical  to  an  effective  Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records.  Is  the  Air  Force 
Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records  an  independent  body  with  the  authority 
to  render  decisions  based  solely  on  the  facts  represented  to  them?  How  do  you  re- 
store the  confidence  of  those  in  the  field? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Since  a  number  of  these  officers  are  raising  similar  allega- 
tions of  legal/systemic  errors  and/or  injustices  in  the  officer  promotional/evaluation 
systems  and  the  Board  has  found  no  merit  in  these  allegations,  it  is  not  surprising 
tnat  the  responses  and  actions  of  the  Board  would  be  strikingly  similar,  down  to 
the  wording  of  the  replies.  Given  the  similarities  of  the  issues  raised,  inconsistency 
in  actions  and  replies  by  the  Board  would  be  a  matter  of  utmost  concern.  Although 
these  officers  seem  to  believe  otherwise,  there  are  no  rules  or  guidelines  that  obli- 
gate the  Board  to  arrive  at  any  given  decision.  To  the  contrary,  the  Board  has  a 
statutory  mandate  to  carefully  consider  all  issues  properly  brought  before  it  and  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  based  on  its  collective  assessment  of  the  total  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  and  of  record.  It  may  accept  an  unfavorable  recommendation  from 
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the  Air  Staff  and  adopt  its  rationale  as  the  basis  for  the  decision.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  may  reject  a  favorable  recommendation  from  the  Air  Staff  and  deny 
the  application.  More  often  than  not,  however,  the  Board  approves  favorable  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Air  Staff.  But  the  independence  of  the  Board  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  Board  finds  for  the  ofticer  in  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  cases  where  the  Air  Staff  recommends  denial. 

As  to  the  issue  of  confidence  in  the  process,  recent  figures  in  the  Defense  Finance 
and  Accounting  Service  (DFAS)  show  that  for  Calendar  Years  1993  and  1994,  that 
agency  settled  1,675  claims  arising  from  the  correction  of  records  at  a  cost  of 
$5,249,346.  Despite  this  compelling  evidence  that  the  process  works,  those  officers 
denied  relief  will  most  likely  never  be  satisfied.  I  can  only  emphasize  that  the  mer- 
its of  all  cases  are  thoroughly  reviewed.  10  USC  1552(b)  permits  the  Board  to  waive 
timeliness  if  it  is  ".  .  .  in  the  interest  of  justice."  Consequently,  the  Board  reviews 
the  merits  of  untimely  applications  and,  if  found  to  be  meritorious,  waives  timeli- 
ness in  the  interest  of  justice. 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
flying  hours 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Fogleman,  according  to  a  recent  study  prepared  at 
the  behest  of  Senator  McCain,  in  1994  almost  all  of  our  pilots  in  Europe  used  their 
flying  hours  in  support  of  operations  other  than  war.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  what  impact 
did  these  missions  have  on  training?  Were  Air  Force  training  missions  in  Europe 
canceled  so  that  pilots  could  conduct  peacekeeping/humanitarian  missions? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  Peacetime  OKTEMPO  has  risen  dramatically  since  the  end 
of  the  Gulf  war.  During  1994,  numerous  contingency  operations  such  as  Provide 
Comfort,  Southern  Watch,  Restore  Hope,  and  Deny  Flight  involved  participation  by 
the  majority  of  aircrews  assigned  to  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
(USAFE)  at  some  point  during  the  year.  This  does  not  mean  these  crews  used  all 
of  their  annual  flying  hour  programs  in  support  of  contingency  operations,  but  some 
personnel  in  hign  demand  specialties  did  experience  abnormally  high  deployment 
rates  and  some  minor  training  shortfalls.  These  shortfalls  raged  from  incomplete 
training  events  to  missed  training  opportunities,  such  as  the  inability  to  attend 
lai^e  scale  training  exercises. 

For  the  crews  assigned  to  USAFE  during  1994,  training  waivers  were  granted  for 
A-10,  F-15C,  and  F-15E  aircrew  members.  In  fact,  of  all  the  training  events  re- 
quired for  these  crews  in  1994,  A-10  pilots  completed  97  percent,  F-15C  pilots  com- 
pleted 95  percent,  and  F-15E  aircrews  completed  93  percent.  While  no  USAFE 
training  exercises  were  canceled  in  1994,  both  assigned  F-15E  squadrons  were  un- 
able to  attend  Maple  Flag  and  Weapon  System  Evaluation  Program  training  as  a 
result  of  extensive  participation  in  contingency  operations.  As  we  transition  to  oper- 
ations other  than  war  and  contingencies  using  combat  skills,  we  do  not  expect  to 
fully  meet  peacetime  training  requirements.  Our  personnel  learn  and  exercise  may 
valuable  and  necessary  skills  during  deployments  in  support  of  on  going  contingency 
operations.  However,  these  operations  do  not  always  provide  our  crews  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  full  breadth  of  skills  they  need.  We  are  working  to  solve  these 
challenges  by  spreading  our  deployments  around,  when  possible,  and  to  ensure  that 
crews,  when  not  deployed,  have  the  opportunity  to  hone  those  skills  not  utilized 
when  supporting  contingency  operations. 

Although  none  of  these  examples  are  indicative  of  a  overall  decline  in  the  high 
state  of  Air  Force  readiness,  they  are  trends  which  may  degrade  critical  combat 
skills  if  left  unchecked.  Therefore,  the  Air  Force  fielded  several  initiatives  to  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  high  OI^EMPO/PERSTEMPO  and  believes  these  measures  will 
soften  the  impact  of  nigh  OPTEMPO  and  continue  to  provide  the  Nation  a  pre- 
eminent air  and  space  force  that  is  ready  to  respond  to  any  worldwide  tasking. 

F-15E  CREW  READINESS 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  According  to  the  same  report,  in  June  1994,  96  percent  of 
F-15E  crews  needed  waivers  to  fly  because  they  did  not  have  the  minimum  essen- 
tial training  to  meet  combat  readiness  requirements.  Is  this  also  true?  If  not,  what 
percentage  of  F-15E  pilots  needed  waivers? 

General  Fogleman.  The  waivers  you  refer  to  were  reouired  for  the  crews  to  rnain- 
tain  peacetime  mission  ready  status.  This  is  different  from  "waivers  from  training 
in  order  to  keep  flying,"  and  is  not  a  reflection  of  unit  readiness. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  USAFE  F-15  crews  reauired  waivers,  but  93  percent  of  all 
required  flying  training  events  were  accomplished.  These  numbers  do  not  support 
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the  conclusion  that  Air  Force  readiness  is  on  a  decidedly  downward  trend.  As  we 
transition  to  operations  other  than  war  and  contingencies  using  combat  skills,  we 
do  not  expect  to  fully  meet  peacetime  training  requirements.  Our  personnel  learn 
and  exercise  many  valuable  and  necessary  skills  during  deployments  in  support  of 
on  going  contingency  operations.  However,  these  operations  do  not  always  provide 
our  crews  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  full  breadth  of  skills  they  need.  We  are 
working  to  solve  these  challenges  by  spreading  our  deployments  around,  when  pos- 
sible, and  to  ensure  that  crews,  when  not  deployed,  have  the  opportunity  to  hone 
those  skills  not  utilized  when  supporting  contingency  operations.  Likewise,  we  are 
closely  monitoring  PERSTEMPO  and  seeking  refief  for  units  experiencing  excessive 
deployment  rates. 

C-17  PROCUREMENT  RATE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Fogleman,  are  you  concerned  that  C-17  procure- 
ment rates  are  so  low  that  we  will  retire  airlift  aircraft  faster  than  we  buy  them? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  I  am  concerned  about  C-17  procurement  rates  and  the 
impact  on  the  capabilities  and  capacity  of  our  airlift  fleet.  If  I  had  increased  funding 
for  airlift  I  would  procure  C-17s  at  an  accelerated  rate;  however,  today's  fiscal  reali- 
ties have  forced  us  to  retire  C— 141s  faster  than  we  can  replace  that  capability  with 
C-17s.  At  current  planned  procurement  rates  our  airlift  capacity  decreases  bv  about 
8  percent  over  the  FYDP  and  we  do  not  begin  to  get  healthy  until  early  in  the  next 
decade.  This  forces  us  to  accept  increased  risk  to  support  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  contingencies.  While  this  additional  risk  is  undesirable,  it  is  not  un- 
acceptable. Still,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  currently  planned  procure- 
ment rate  is  the  minimum  we  can  accept  and  we  cannot  afford  to  push  airlift  acqui- 
sition further  to  the  right. 

We  must  also  ensure  we  buy  the  right  aircraft  to  meet  our  Nation's  airlift  require- 
ments. There  may  be  merit  in  a  mixed  fleet  of  C-17s  and  non-developmental  airlift 
aircraft,  however,  we  do  not  have  all  the  data  yet.  We  are  currently  analyzing  the 
potential  contributions  of  mixed  fleets  and  the  Defense  Acauisition  Board  will  deter- 
mine the  right  mix  of  aircraft  to  meet  our  requirements  in  November  1995. 

AIR  FORCE  PROCUREMENT  BUDGET 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Fogleman,  the  traditional  ratio  of  procurement 
dollars  to  R&D  dollars  has  been  reduced  dramatically  over  the  last  few  years.  Do 
you  think  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  Air  Force  budget  spends  too  little  on  pro- 
curement or  too  much  on  research  and  development? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  While  the  ratio  of  procurement  dollars  to  R&D  dollars  has 
recently  decreased,  in  fiscal  year  1996  we  will  have  reached  the  end  of  the  decline. 
We  will  see  a  real  increase  in  the  procurement  line  in  fiscal  year  1997  that  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  FYDP.  We  nave  strived  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween procurement  and  R&D  in  order  to  exploit  revolutionary  technologies  to  de- 
velop our  capability  to  replace  those  weapon  systems  that  have  reached  full  matu- 
rity. 

IDAHO  TRAINING  RANGE 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Fogleman,  without  the  Idaho  Training  Range,  the 
366th  Composite  Wing  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  must  fly  to  distant  ranges 
in  Utah  or  Nevada  for  composite  wing  training.  Can  you  describe  the  impact  on 
readiness  and  the  inefficient  use  of  funds  that  result  from  the  failure  to  develop  the 
Idaho  Training  Range  (ITR)?  Also,  can  you  describe  the  military  requirement  for  the 
proposed  range? 

General  Fogleman.  Combat  readiness  is  our  foremost  priority.  The  Composite 
Wing  at  Mountain  Home  would  be  the  first  to  deploy,  and  if  necessary,  the  first  to 
fight  in  a  future  crisis.  The  ITR  is  significantly  more  advantageous  than  the  distant 
ranges.  For  instance,  comparing  a  typical  non-refueled  F-16  sortie  flown  at  the  pro- 

gosed  ITR  with  one  of  the  same  configuration  flown  at  the  Utah  Test  and  Training 
ange  (UTTR);  the  ITR  sortie,  would  be  1  hour  and  22  minutes  long,  of  which  44 
minutes  would  be  combat  training,  while  the  UTTR  sortie  would  be  1  hour  and  51 
minutes,  of  which  23  minutes  would  be  combat  training.  It  would  take  two  sorties 
to  UTTR  to  get  the  same  amount  of  combat  training  as  one  sortie  to  ITR.  At  $1,864 
per  hour,  two  of  these  UTTR  sorties  would  cost  $6,898  versus  $2,548  for  the  ITR 
sortie.  At  the  UTTR,  the  same  amount  of  combat  training  would  cost  the  Air  Force 
over  twice  as  much.  The  Composite  Wing  needs  the  ITR  in  order  to  get  the  highest 
degree  of  readiness  for  the  taxpayers  flying  hour  dollar. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Fogleman,  the  DOD  Inspector  General's  office  is 
currently  conducting  an  audit  of  the  Idaho  Training  Range  (ITR).  From  what  I  am 
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told,  at  this  time  the  audit  fails  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  improved  training  that 
the  ITR  would  provide.  Can  you  please  explain  the  improved  quality  of  training  that 
the  ITR  would  provide? 

General  Fogleman.  For  the  Air  Force,  the  proposed  Idaho  Training  Range  is 
about  readiness — about  realistic  training  to  prevail  in  combat.  Future  combat  will 
require  us  to  respond  on  short  notice,  from  tne  United  States  to  anywhere.  This  is 
why  we  formed  the  air  intervention  wing  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  In  a 
crisis,  this  composite  wing  will  be  our  first  to  fight. 

Constraints  at  the  local  range  limit  our  ability  to  conduct  realistic  training  for 
this  wing.  Idaho's  current  Say  lor  Creek  Range  is  adequate  for  individual  proficiency 
training.  However,  we  cannot  conduct  small-to-midsize  composite  force  training  at 
Saylor  Creek.  Aircrews  can  enter  the  range  from  only  one  direction,  attack  only 
three  targets,  employ  only  four  aircraft  at  one  time.  As  proposed,  the  Idaho  Training 
Range  would  allow  aircrews  to  plan,  conduct,  and  lead  attacks  from  any  direction, 
across  a  series  of  targets,  with  composite  force  packages — much  like  we  intend  to 
fight. 

This  realistic  training  is  the  reason  why  we  need  the  Idaho  Training  Range.  It 
will  allow  the  Mountain  Home  wing  to  train  daily,  with  the  degree  of  dilficulty  and 
sophistication  currently  found  only  at  the  Nellis  Range  complex  and  Utah  Test  and 
Training  Range. 

For  the  composite  wing  to  take  advantage  of  these  other  range  complexes  is  cost- 
ly. The  expense  is  in  the  form  of  long  fiights  over  great  distances.  There  is  very  little 
training  value  to  daily  making  such  extended  journeys.  There's  also  a  cost  in  terms 
of  assigning  tanker  aircraft  to  support  such  long-range  sorties.  As  a  good  steward 
of  the  Nation's  economic  resources,  the  Idaho  Training  Range  will  allow  us  to  put 
our  flying  hour  dollars  to  better  use. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Widnall,  what  do  you  plan  to  do  to  move  forward 
with  the  draft  supplemental  EIS  on  the  Idaho  Training  Range?  Also,  has  the  sup- 
port of  Secretary  Perry  and  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  been  helpful  in  the  effort  to 
move  the  NEPA  process  forward^  If  so,  how? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  Air  Force  is  continuing  to  work  on  the  draft  EIS  and  re- 
mains committed  to  it.  We  are  working  to  finalize  possible  alternatives  for  inclusion 
in  the  draft  supplemental  EIS.  We  are  having  discussions  with  the  Shoshone-Paiute 
Tribes  and  with  the  Department  of  Interior  concerning  the  cooperative  role  they 
must  continue  to  play  in  the  EIS  process.  We  will  also  discuss  the  possible  alter- 
natives with  the  State  of  Idaho.  Meanwhile,  the  Air  Combat  Command  is  having 
its  contractor  for  the  supplemental  EIS  work  on  the  document.  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr. 
Deutch  have  both  been  very  helpful  in  their  support  for  the  range. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Widnall,  people  in  Idaho  tell  me  that  political 
contributors  to  President  Clinton  have  been  given  a  hearing  on  the  Idaho  Training 
Range  after  the  public  comment  phase  was  completed.  In  fact,  these  folks  say  Idaho- 
ans  were  told  the  public  comment  phase  was  completed  but  you  met  with  opponents 
of  the  proposed  range.  Can  you  comment  on  your  meetings  with  opponents  of  the 
Idaho  'Training  Range  after  the  public  comment  phase  of  the  original  draft  EIS  was 
completed?  Also,  did  anyone  in  the  White  House  encourage  you  to  meet  with  any 
opponent  of  the  Idaho  Training  Range?  If  so,  in  your  view  would  these  contacts  vio- 
late or  compromise  the  spirit  of  the  NEPA  process? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  comment  perioa  for  the  original  draft  EIS  closed  on  Feb. 
9,  1994.  Since  that  time  my  staff  and  I  have  received  input  from  both  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  range  on  many  occasions.  We  continue  to  receive  and  respond 
to  mail  from  Idahoans  and  others  to  this  day.  I  have  kept  an  open  mind  and,  as 
required  by  NEPA,  have  not  made  any  final  decisions  about  specific  alternatives. 
I  do  not  believe  that  my  actions  or  my  staffs  actions  have  violated  or  compromised 
the  NEPA  process  in  any  way.  A  supplemental  EIS  will  further  open  various  issues 
for  additional  public  debate  and  will  provide  further  opportunity  for  complete  review 
by  the  people  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Ke.MPTHORNE.  Secretary  Widnall,  I  am  concerned  that  the  EIS  process  for 
the  Idaho  Training  Range  has  been  derailed.  Can  you  please  provide  me  with  a  de- 
tailed chronology  of  events  after  the  Air  Force  publication  of  the  original  draft  EIS 
on  the  Idaho  'Training  Range.  Please  list  all  meetings,  decisions  and  other  efforts 
regarding  the  Idaho  Training  Range.  Can  you  comment  on  the  White  House's  in- 
volvement in  the  proposed  Idaho  Training  Range?  In  addition,  te  what  extent  have 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Interior  Department,  been  the  cause  for  delay  on  the 
ITR. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  regret  that  you  consider  the  EIS  process  to  be  derailed.  The 
Air  Force  remains  committed  to  the  process,  and  both  Dr.  Perry  and  I  remain  opti- 
mistic that  we  will  be  able  to  satisfactorily  complete  this  process. 
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The  original  draft  EIS  was  published  in  November  1993.  A  lot  has  happened  since 
then.  My  staff  and  I  have  met  or  discussed  the  Idaho  Training  Range  with  a  wide 
variety  of  Federal  officials  and  staff  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  White  House,  0MB,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  We  have  met  with  members  of  the  Idaho  Congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  staffs  and  with  stafT  from  various  Senate  and  House 
committees.  We  have  met  with  the  Governor  of  Idaho  and  his  staff,  with  the  Idaho 
Air  National  Guard,  with  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  and  other  State  agency  officials, 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  and  other  representatives,  and 
with  ranchers  and  environmental  groups.  We  have  met  with  individuals  and  with 
representatives  of  organizations,  all  in  an  effort  to  identify  concern,  develop  solu- 
tions, and  build  consensus.  We  have  held  these  meetings  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  we  have  traveled  to  Idaho  to  meet  with  people  there  and  to  view  the  areas  de- 
scribed in  the  EIS.  We  have  answered  many  letters  from  people  in  Idaho  and 
around  the  country.  We  have  n»et  among  ourselves  here,  at  Langley  AFB,  VA,  and 
at  Mountain  Home  AFB,  ID,  as  we  have  worked  on  preparing  the  supplemental  EIS. 
We  are  continuing  to  perform  environmental  studies  in  Idaho.  We  have  worked  hard 
to  defend  the  Air  Force  in  the  lawsuits  challenging  the  adequacy  of  the  1992  EIS 
prepared  for  the  beddown  of  the  composite  wing  at  Mountain  Home  AFB.  Air  Com- 
bat Command  and  the  composite  wing  have  held  their  own  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions and  have  taken  a  great  number  of  additional  steps  on  their  own.  We  have  col- 
lectively done  many  things,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  left  some  important  ones  out. 
I  do  not  consider  the  process  to  be  derailed.  The  Air  Force  has  worked  diligently 
on  the  proposal  and  continues  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Widnall,  can  you  comment  on  the  DOD  Inspector 
General's  report,  or  audit,  on  the  proposed  Idaho  Training  Range  (ITR)?  Are  you 
comfortable  that  the  Inspector  General's  office  has  adequately  incorporated  the  Air 
Force's  views  on  this  subject? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  Air  Force  responded  to  the  Inspector  General's  draft  com- 
ments. There  are  some  areas  of  disagreement  that  still  exist.  We  believe  the  report 
contains  errors  of  fact  that  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  We  are  requesting 
the  Inspector  General's  assistance  in  resolving  these  concerns. 

IDAHO  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretaiy  Widnall,  the  Idaho  Air  National  Guard  has  un- 
dertaken three  unprecedented  overseas  deployments  to  enforce  the  no-fly  zone  over 
Iraq.  All  of  these  deployments  were  taken  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  Air  Force's 
budget  now  proposes  retiring  the  F— 4Gs  and  it  looks  like  the  Idaho  Air  National 
Guard  will  get  a  follow-on  mission  that  cuts  personnel  levels  by  45  percent.  That 
seems  like  a  harsh  thank  you  for  a  Guard  unit  that  has  answered  the  call  three 
times  when  needed.  This  decision  also  sends  a  signal  to  other  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  that  volunteering  for  deployments  will  not  demonstrate  your  value  to  our  Na- 
tion. Can  you  comment  on  the  proposed  Air  Guard  reductions  at  Gowen  Field  and 
what  signal  this  decision  sends  to  other  Reserve  components? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  members  of  the  Idaho  National  Guard 
and  their  sacrifices  in  support  of  the  no-fly  zone  over  Iraq.  Their  valuable  contribu- 
tions as  members  of  the  Total  Force  reduced  the  number  of  days  active  duty  Wild 
Weasel  personnel  were  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  by  over  30  percent.  We  have, 
however,  been  forced  to  make  some  tough  choices  as  we  reshape  and  modernize  our 
smaller  force,  to  include  the  retirement  of  the  F— 4  fleet.  This  action  allows  us  to 
eliminate  the  costly  logistics  tail  associated  with  a  major  weapon  system  that  is 
nearing  the  end  of  a  long  service  life.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  (which  also  affects 
the  RF-4s  at  Reno  ANGB  and  the  Active  duty  F^Gs  at  Nellis  AFB),  the  Idaho  Air 
National  Guard  at  Gowen  Field  will  transition  to  another  weapon  system.  This  tran- 
sition is  not  unprecedented.  Numerous  Air  National  Guard  units  have  made  the 
conversion  from  the  F— 4  to  other  weapon  systems  that  have  lower  manpower  re- 
Quirements.  This  decision  is  not  intended  to  penalize  the  Idaho  ANG  but  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  As  sudi,  it  should  not  send  any  negative  signal  to  other 
Reserve  components. 

SEAD 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Fogleman,  a  number  of  Idaho  guardsmen  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  F-16  will  not  be  an  adequate  SEAD  replacement  for  the 
F— 4G  Wild  Weasels.  To  what  extent  is  the  decision  to  retire  the  F— 4Gs  budget  driv- 
en and  are  you  confident  that  the  F-16  with  the  HARM  missile  will  give  you  the 
SEAD  capability  you  need? 
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General  FOGLEMAN.  The  retirement  of  the  F-4G  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  driven  by 
budgetary  considerations  that  have  required  us  to  examine  numerous  options  as  we 
downsize  and  reshape  our  force.  The  age  and  supportability  of  the  F-4G  fleet  are 
limitations  which  we  considered  in  our  decision.  The  aircraft  are  more  than  25  years 
old  and  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  service  life.  The  cost  to  operate  and  maintain 
them  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  F-16s  that  will  replace  them.  The  F-16  Block  50 
and  Block  52  aircraft,  equipped  with  the  HARM  Targeting  System  (HTS),  are 
among  the  newest  fighters  we  have  procured.  With  exceptional  maneuverability,  an 
advanced  radar,  and  the  capability  to  employ  the  Advanced  Medium  Range  Air-to- 
Air  Missile,  these  F-16s  are  highly  versatile  aircraft.  It  is  the  HTS  pod,  nowever, 
that  provides  the  requisite  lethal  SEAD  capability.  This  system  is  now  fully  fielded 
and  is  performing  better  than  anticipated.  I  am  confident  that  the  F-16  with  HTS 
provides  the  Air  Force  the  lethal  SEAD  capability  we  require. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
b-52  drawdown  date 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Fogleman,  under  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  the  num- 
ber of  B-52s  to  be  retained  in  the  long  run  would  be  66,  or  a  reduction  of  28  B— 
52s  from  the  current  inventory  of  94.  In  what  year  does  the  Air  Force  plan  to  begin 
this  drawdown? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  draw  down  the  B-52  fleet  to  66  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1996.  However,  tne  congressionally  mandated  Heavy  Bomber 
Force  Study  is  not  yet  complete  and  bomber  force  structure  plans  may  be  modified 
based  on  the  results  of  that  study.  We  expect  released  results  of  the  study  by  early 
May.  Although  this  means  the  retirement  of  28  bombers,  the  remaining  B-52s  will 

grovide  bomber  precision  guided  munition  capability  while  the  B-1  is  completing  its 
onventional  Mission  Upgrade  Program  and  the  procurement  of  B-2s  is  completed. 
We  wiU  meet  the  DPG  goal  of  100  deployable  heavy  bombers  by  fiscal  year  1999. 

B-IB  CONVENTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Fogleman,  in  your  prepared  testimony,  you  referred  to  the 
non-stop  flight  by  two  B-52s  and  two  B-ls  to  Kuwait,  in  support  of  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  recent  Iraqi  troop  movements.  A  reporter  from  Aviation  Week  covered  one 
of  those  B-1  sorties,  and  reported  that  the  B-1  dropped  a  string  of  500  lb  iron 
bombs  over  a  simulated  column  of  Iraqi  armor;  in  broad  daylight,  from  low  altitude. 
General  Fogleman,  both  the  Soviet  designed  ZSU-23  anti-aircraft  gun  and  Soviet 
low-altitude  surface-to-air  missiles  have  been  proliferated  to  Third  World  countries. 
What  would  the  survivability  prospect  be  for  a  B-1  on  such  an  attack  profile  be 
against  a  real  Soviet-style  defense? 

General  Fogleman.  This  demonstration  was  more  a  reflection  of  peacetime  con- 
straints than  of  wartime  tactics.  The  mission  in  question  was  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  world-wide  employment  capabilities  of  our  bomber  force  in  response  to 
a  crisis.  As  is  always  the  case  in  peacetime,  operating  in  foreign  airspace  with  live 
weapons  dictates  a  heavy  emphasis  on  safety.  These  peacetime  constraints  are  not 
always  conducive  to  operational  realism.  In  particular,  a  low  altitude  drop  was  man- 
dated by  the  placement  of  a  reviewing  stand  one-half  mile  from  the  drop  zone.  More- 
over, the  decision  to  drop  in  broad  daylight  was  dictated  to  showcase  this  dem- 
onstration of  bomber  firepower — a  display  intended  not  only  for  those  on  the  review- 
ing stand,  but  also  for  a  audience  of  potential  adversaries  world-wide.  Simply  put, 
low  altitude  daylight  demonstrations  make  for  a  more  dynamic  display.  The  threat 
to  a  low  flying  aircraft  would  be  formidable.  In  wartime,  we  would  employ  very  dif- 
ferent tactics. 

F-22  SURVIVABILITY  IN  THE  GROUND  ATTACK  MODE 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Fogleman,  in  your  testimony  you  argue  that  the  F-22  in 
its  ground  attack  role  can  penetrate  "heavy  defenses  unassisted  in  a  strike  role  to 
destroy  vital  targets  on  the  ground."  Now,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  F-22  pro- 
gram, but  I  do  not  want  the  case  for  the  F-22  oversold.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  F-22  is  very  stealthy  only  in  its  frontal  aspect,  a  design  choice  made  to  let  it 
detect  other  fighters  and  get  the  vital  first  shot.  Yet  your  reference  to  its  "unas- 
sisted" penetration  capability  appears  to  put  the  F-22  in  the  same  category  as  the 
F-117  and  the  B-2.  Do  you  really  rate  the  unassisted  penetration  capability  of  the 
F-22  on  the  par  with  the  F-117,  or  is  this  just  Air  Force  puffery? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  F-22  is  a  highly  capable  stealth  fighter  with  a  low  ob- 
servable design  that  is  not  limited  to  frontal  aspect  only.  The  F-22s  low  observable 
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characteristics  have  been  optimized  to  accomplish  the  air  superiority  mission.  De- 
signing low  observability  into  a  maneuverable  fighter  has  never  been  done  before. 
This  has  resulted  in  some  tradeoffs  in  design  goals.  Because  of  that,  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  F-22  and  the  F-117  or  B-2  designs.  The  F-22s  capability  to 
penetrate  the  surface-to-air  threat  has  been  a  design  driver  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  This  capability  is  also  extremely  elTective  against  adversary  fighters, 
allowing  a  first-look,  first-shot,  first-kill  air-to-air  capability.  Because  of  the  F-228 
ability  to  degrade  surface-to-air  engagements  and  its  inherent  air-to-ground  capabil- 
ity, it  will  be  very  effective  in  the  unassisted  air-to-ground  role. 

BOMBER  SURVIVABILITY 

Senator  NuNN.  Your  prepared  testimony  hi^lights  the  critical  importance  of  the 
long-range  bomber  force  in  buying  time  for  deployment  of  friendly  ground  force  and 
tactical  air  assets  to  a  theater,  in  the  event  of  a  short-warning  MRC.  Yet  most  of 
the  bombers  (and  most  of  the  tacair)  are  non-stealthy  platforms.  To  be  effective  in 
the  early  phases  of  confiict,  they  are  likely  to  require  stand-ofl"  weapons  with  anti- 
armor  capability  to  deal  with  invading  ground  forces  and  jamming  assets  for  surviv- 
ability. The  cancellation  of  TSSAM  appears  to  remove  the  only  candidate  stand-off 
anti -armor  weapon,  and  the  plan  to  retire  the  EF-llls  at  a  time  when  the  Navy's 
EA-6B  is  in  turmoil  appears  to  portend  the  loss  of  jamming  capability  as  well.  What 
is  your  timetable  for  fielding  eflective  stand-off  anti-armor  munitions  for  bombers, 
and  ensuring  adequate  jamming  capability  for  all  non-stealthy  attack  assets? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  The  first  fielding  of  a  true  anti-armor  standoff  munition  for 
the  bomber  force  is  fiscal  year  2003.  The  B-1  will  be  the  first  bomber  to  field  the 
Joint  Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW)  with  the  BLU-108  anti-armor  munition.  The  B-52 
and  B-2  are  also  candidates  to  employ  the  JSOW  and  are  being  evaluated  for  that 
mission.  Non-standoff  anti-armor  weapons  with  the  BLU-108  munition  are  being 
produced  now.  The  B-52  will  employ  tne  Sensor  Fuzed  Weapon  (C8U-97)  from  me- 
dium and  high  altitudes  with  the  Wind  Corrected  Munitions  Dispenser  by  fiscal 
year  1999.  The  B-1  will  field  the  same  capability  by  fiscal  year  2002. 

The  EF-111  retirement  refiects  fiscal  realities.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  directed  the  services  to  construct  a  Concept  of  Operations  for  Standoff  Jamming 
Support.  This  effort  includes  evaluation  of  EA-6B  performance  in  the  current  EF- 
111  mission,  development  of  any  required  new  operational  concept,  development  of 
an  appropriate  schedule  to  transition  to  EA-6B  support,  and  assessment  of  EA-6B 
upgraae  requirements.  We  anticipate  results  late  this  spring. 


Question  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

B-2  BOMBER 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Widnall,  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  money  the  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  request  for  procurement  of  additional  B-2  bombers  (beyond  the  20  al- 
ready aumorized)  and  that  the  Air  Force  is  not  requesting  any  additional  B-2  bomb- 
ers this  year? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  fiscal  year  1996  President's  Budget  does  not  request 
funding  for  additional  B-2  bombers  beyond  the  20  already  authorized).  Affordability 
has  been  a  key  issue.  A  congressionally  mandated  Heavy  Bomber  Force  Study  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  current  bomber  force  and  appropriate  alter- 
natives, including  possible  options  for  additional  B-2s.  DOD  will  provide  this  study 
to  Congress  by  April  15,  1995. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  money  reauested  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  reauest  to  keep  the  B-2  bomber  production  line  open  for  later  production 
and  that  tne  Air  Force  is  not  seeking  to  keep  the  B-2  production  line  open  beyond 
the  period  for  building  the  20  authorized  B-2  bombers? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  fiscal  year  1996  President's  Budget  does  not  request  pro- 
duction. The  Air  Force  has  implemented  the  first  part  oi  the  congressionally  di- 
rected B-2  Production  Base  IVcscrvation  Plan  using  $94.7  million  of  the  $125  mil- 
lion authorized  and  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  preserve  the  core  bomber  in- 
dustrial capabilities.  This  effort  preserves  the  capability  to  produce  additional  B— 2s 
for  one  year,  allowing  completion  of  the  DOD  congressionally  mandated  Heavy 
Bomber  Force  Study  and  time  for  full  congressional  deliberations. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Widnall,  last  year  you  told  Congress  that  you  did  not 
seek  additional  B-2  procurement  beyond  the  20  bombers  already  authorized.  Your 
joint  prepared  statement  does  not  mention  additional  B-2s.  Is  your  position  on  addi- 
tional B— 2s  this  year  the  same  as  last  year? 
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Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes,  current  Air  Force  plans,  as  outlined  in  the  flscal  year 
1996  President's  Budget,  do  not  include  provisions  for  additional  B— 2s.  However,  the 
1995  Authorization  and  Appropriations  Acts  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
conduct  a  heavy  bomber  force  study  to  assess  current  and  future  bomber  forces  and 
the  potential  need  for  additional  bombers.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  future  budget  actions. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Widnall  and  General  Fogleman,  since  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  large  sums  of  money  will  be  added  to  the  defense  budget,  any  additional 
B-2  procurement  would  have  to  come  out  of  funding  for  existing  programs.  Would 
either  of  you  support  paying  for  more  B-2s  with  funds  programmed  for  the  F-22 
program,  or  other  Air  Force  programs? 

&cretary  WiDNALL  and  General  FOGLEMAN.  No.  The  Air  Force  is  not  prepared  to 
make  tradeoffs  based  on  information  available  at  this  time. 

TSSAM 

Senator  Levin.  General  Fogleman,  DOD  canceled  the  TSSAM  program,  and  your 
joint  statement  supports  that  decision.  You  also  state  "the  joint  requirements  for  a 
TSSAM-like  munition  still  exists  and  will  become  more  important  in  the  future." 
The  trade  press  has  reported  that  you  are  now  considering  buying  more  "Have  Nap" 
missiles  and  Conventional  Air-Launched  Cruise  Missiles  (CALCM)  as  a  near-term 
alternative.  Is  that  correct,  and  if  so,  what  are  your  current  plans  for  additional  pro- 
curement of  these  two  existing  missiles? 

General  Fogleman.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  procure  36  additional  Have  Nap  mis- 
siles with  the  $26  million  inserted  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1995.  We  are  not  con- 
sidering buying  more  Have  Nap  missiles  beyond  that  procurement.  The  Air  Force 
also  plans  to  convert  100  Air  Launched  Cruise  Miles  to  UALCMs  with  the  $29.4  mil- 
lion inserted  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1995.  We  are  also  considering  200  additional 
CALCM  conversions  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond,  but  have  not  identified  a  source 
of  funds  to  complete  the  additional  conversions. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  the  Air  Force  considering  using  the  AGM-142  "Have  Nap"  mis- 
sile on  aircraft  other  than  the  B-52H? 

General  Fogleman.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  What  other  alternatives  are  you  exploring  as  a  longer-term  alter- 
native to  TSSAM? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  is  structuring  a  new  program — Joint  StandofT 
Air-to-Surface  Missile  (JSASM) — to  fill  the  need  that  TSSAM  cancellation  created. 
JSASM  will  be  a  joint  program  with  the  Navy.  The  Operational  Requirements  Docu- 
ment is  currently  being  worked.  The  schedule  dictates  minimal  development  since 
a  fielded  capability  is  desired  by  fiscal  year  2001,  including  a  limited  capability  for 
the  B-2  in  fiscal  year  1999. 

F-22  joint  or  naval  VARIANT 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Widnall,  2  years  ago  this  committee  directed  DOD  to 
study  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  using  the  F-22  program  as  the  basis  for  ei- 
ther a  joint  Air  Force-Navy  aircraft  or  for  a  carrier-capable  Navy  variant.  DOD  did 
not  respond  until  late  last  year.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  prospects 
for  a  Joint  program  or  a  Navy  variant  based  on  the  F-22? 

Secretary  WidnalL.  Substantial  considerations  argue  against  an  F-22  Joint  or 
Naval  Variant.  The  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  program  originally  contained  options 
for  a  Navy  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  variant  (NATF).  As  a  result,  the  competing 
contractors  submitted  designs  for  a  Naval  variant  as  a  part  of  the  downselection 
process  leading  to  a  Milestone  II  decision.  The  proposed  NATFs  were  significantly 
different  from  the  Air  Force  designs  because  the  Navy  needed  a  multi-role  aircraft 
rather  than  the  air  superiority  fighter  under  development  for  the  Air  Force.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command  evaluated  the  proposed  designs  and  concluded  that  the 
Naval  variants  were  large,  not  very  carrier  suitable,  and  too  costly  for  the  Navy  to 
develop,  procure,  and  operate.  Subsequently,  the  Navy  moved  away  from  the  NATF 
and  began  to  explore  other  options. 

Aircraft  designed  for  land-based  applications  are  not  easily  modified  for  carrier 
applications.  Naval  aircraft  must  be  designed  first  and  foremost  to  be  suitable  for 
aircraft  carrier  operations.  Structural  and  aerodynamic  considerations  must  be  part 
of  the  design  from  the  beginning.  These  features  traditionally  impose  weight,  per- 
formance, and  cost  penalties  over  similar  aircraft  designed  exclusively  for  land  oper- 
ations. For  these  reasons,  the  F^-22  design  is  not  easy  to  adapt  for  carrier  use  and 
would  have  to  be  completely  redesigned. 

Disrupting  the  F-22  program  to  begin  a  redesign  aimed  at  a  joint  aircraft  would 
have  severe  cost  and  schedule  penalties,  essentially  pushing  the  program  back  by 
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several  years.  The  F-22  has  already  passed  its  Critical  Design  Review,  the  point 
at  which  a  system's  design  is  "frozen.  Suspending  F-22  development  to  pursue  a 
common  airframe  means  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  already  completed  de- 
sign would  have  to  be  scrapped  and  reworked. 

Ultimately  the  Navy  can  benefit  from  the  F-22  program  because  it  is  expected 
to  provide  technology  to  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST)  Program. 
JAST  is  seeking  ways  to  provide  affordable  systems  for  satisfying  the  strike  mission 
and  multi-role  aircraft,  replacement  needs  for  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps. 

F-16  PURCHASES  WITH  FMS  REX^EIPTS 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Widnall,  I  gather  the  Air  Force  is  seeking  congressional 
approval  to  use  the  proceeds  from  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  of  older  model  F— 
16s  to  purchase  new  F-16s.  (Your  prepared  statement  says:  "We  are  also  pursuing 
a  Coalition  Force  Enhancement  (CFE)  plan  to  help  fund  upgrades.  The  plan  wiU 
allow  foreign  military  sales  of  older  F-16s  to  improve  allied  capabilities  and  help 
fund  newer  F-16s  for  our  Air  Force.  We  are  depending  on  your  support  to  proceed 
with  this  CFE  program.")  Is  the  congressional  approval  you  seek  a  one  time  ap- 
proval, or  are  you  planning  to  seek  congressional  approval  each  year  for  this  pro- 
gram? How  would  this  authority  compare  to  the  current  practice  for  using  FMS  re- 
ceipts? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  CFE  follows  strategies  addressed  in  DOD  Manual  5105.38- 
M  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  reinvesting  capital  in  security  assistance  into 
upgraded  versions.  The  F-16  program  is  one  application  of  these  regulations  and 
is  present  in  legislation  with  no  change  required.  Reprogramming  the  funds  for  fu- 
ture procurement  of  improved  models  is  an  action  the  Air  Force  seeks  through  exist- 
ing procedures,  known  as  prior  approval  reprogramming.  Specifically,  it  requests  of 
the  DOD  Comptroller  reprogramming  the  FMS  funds  from  any  sale  in  the  reimburs- 
able budget  plan  to  the  Air  Force  procurement  account.  The  DOD  Comptroller  for- 
wards the  request  to  the  House  National  Security,  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees and  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  for  written  approval. 
Once  approved  by  the  congressional  committees,  0MB  grants  apportionment  to  the 
DOD.  The  DOD  Comptroller  releases  funds  for  obligation  authority  to  the  Air  Force 
who  authorizes  the  replacement/buy-back.  The  Air  Force  seeks  one-time  approval  for 
the  CFE  program  and  intends  to  notify  Congress  when  the  reprogramming  action 
occurs  following  customer  signature  of  a  Letter  of  Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA)  and 
initial  payment. 

Normal  FMS  receipts  are  held  in  a  FMS  Trust  Fund  (8242  Treasury  Code)  main- 
tained by  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service — Denver.  Payments  flow 
through  when  needed  for  contracted  work  in  accordance  with  the  signed  LOA.  The 
difference  between  the  CFE  program  and  normal  FMS  receipt  handling  is  the  addi- 
tional authority  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  funds  designated  for  the  payment  of  the 
DOD  equipment  (F-16s  in  this  case)  to  the  Air  Force  procurement  account. 

Senator  Levin.  In  fiscal  year  1994  Congress  supported  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  terminate  F-16  production  for  the  Air  Force.  It  was  a  tough  struggle  to  fi- 
nally terminate  that  program,  even  in  light  of  the  large  force  reductions  that  have 
now  led  to  many  extra  F-16s  in  the  Air  Force  inventory.  Is  there  a  new  validated 
military  requirement  to  resume  procurement  of  new  F-16  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  As  the  Air  Force  draws  down  to  the  20  Filter  Wing  Equiva- 
lent (FWE)  force  outlined  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  we  are  retiring  our  less  combat 
capable  F-16A  aircraft.  The  F-16C  incorporates  the  latest  combat  capable  tech- 
nologies such  as  Targeting  System,  LANTIRN,  and  advanced  weapons.  Current  F- 
16C  attrition  projections  indicate  the  inventory  will  support  requirements  only 
through  fiscal  year  2000.  To  sustain  the  20  FWE  force  ana  oridge  tne  gap  between 
2000  and  2010,  when  the  Next  Generation  Attack  Fighter  begins  to  replace  the  F- 
16,  an  additional  120  F-16s  are  required. 

Senator  Levin.  How  long  a  service  life  will  the  older  F-16s  have  that  we  would 
sell  to  foreign  countries? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  F-16s  we  would  sell  to  foreign  countries  have  anywhere 
from  zero  to  2,000  hours  service  life  remaining.  Our  coalition  partners  would  then 
accomplish  a  service  life  extension  program  to  extend  the  service  life  an  additional 
4,000  hours. 

Senator  Levin.  How  long  a  service  life  do  they  have  in  U.S.  service? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Since  these  are  the  same  aircraft  that  we  are  proposing  to 
sell  to  coalition  partners,  they  have  the  same  zero  to  2,000  hours  remaining  on 
them.  If  we  were  to  return  these  aircraft  from  retirement,  the  Air  Force  would  have 
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to  accomplish  a  service  life  extension  program  to  gain  an  additional  4,000  hours  of 
airframe  life,  re-engine,  and  upgrade  the  avionics. 

Senator  Levin.  What  was  the  original  service  life  of  the  F-16  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force?  Was  it  ever  8,000  flight  hours?  If  it  was  changed,  please  indicate  when  and 
why  the  change  was  made? 

Secretary  Widnall.  The  F-16  was  designed  as  a  light  weight  air-to-air  fighter  air- 
craft to  incorporate  systems  improvements  over  the  life  of  the  program.  The  first 
F-16s  (Blocks  10/15),  were  designed  for  an  8,000  hour  service  life  with  the  struc- 
tural design  based  on  the  historical  usage  spectrum  of  the  F— 4  aircraft.  As  the  F— 
16  aircraft  was  fielded,  additional  systems  and  improved  capabilities  led  to  in- 
creased weight  over  the  basic  flight  design.  During  this  time,  air-to-ground  usage 
shifted  from  20  percent  to  over  50  percent  of  the  sorties  flown.  Additionally,  the 
electronic  flight  control  system  with  its  automatic  over-G  protection  allowed  pilots 
to  fly  the  aircraft  up  to  G-limits  far  more  often  than  previous  fighter  aircraft  and 
far  more  aggressively  than  originally  predicted.  Field  usage  data  obtained  by  the 
fli^t  data  recorders  led  to  the  relation  that  the  usage  spectrum  was  more  severe 
than  predicted.  This  indicated  that  the  designed  service  life  requirement  of  8,000 
hours  might  not  be  achieved  for  Block  10/15  aircraft.  As  more  Block  10/15  field 
usage  data  became  available,  the  8,000  hour  service  life  for  Block  25/30  became 
more  suspect.  This  led  Lockheed  (formerly  General  Dynamics)  to  relax  the  8,000 
hour  service  life  requirement  to  a  service  life  "goal."  During  the  Block  30  durability 
testing,  several  weak  structural  links  were  identified  and  incorporated  into  the  "Fal- 
con Up"  program.  The  "Falcon  Up"  structural  improvement  program  combines  major 
structural  modifications  into  one  overall  program.  "Falcon  Up"  modifications  are  in 
progress  now.  With  the  weak  structural  links  identified  in  the  Block  25/30,  the  de- 
sign "requirement"  for  an  8,000  hour  service  life  was  reinstated  for  the  Block  40/ 
50  aircraft.  The  F-16  Block  40  required  some  structural  modifications  that  are  being 
accomplished  as  a  correction  of  deficiency.  Under  agreement  with  Lockheed  they 
provide  the  kits  and  the  Air  Force  provides  the  installation  dollars.  Block  50  aircraft 
are  produced  as  an  8,000  hour  airframe. 

Senator  Levin.  I  gather  DOD  is  seeking  omnibus  authorization  to  use  FMS  re- 
ceipts to  pay  for  new  equipment  purchases.  Are  you  aware  of  such  a  request,  and 
does  this  F-16  proposal  fall  under  that  larger  omnibus  request? 

Secretary  Widnall.  The  omnibus  proposal,  if  passed,  would  use  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  excess  and  non-excess  defense  articles  to  fund  upgrades,  modifications  or  new 
procurement.  The  CFE  program  declares  the  F-16s  as  DOD  stock  to  be  replaced, 
and  uses  the  receipts  for  one  purpose,  replacement  with  improved  model  (F-16  C/ 
D  block  50,  with  a  Modular  Mission  Computer).  Although  botn  programs'  end  result 
is  funds  back  to  the  Military  Departments  for  improvements,  the  F-16  program  is 
more  focused. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  know  whether  the  DOD  request  is  a  one  time  request,  or 
if  DOD  would  plan  to  come  back  to  Congress  each  year  to  request  continuing  au- 
thorization? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  Air  Force  is  requesting  one-time  reprogramming  ap- 
proval for  the  life  of  the  CFE  program,  which  will  likely  extend  past  1  year.  As  long 
as  the  Air  Force  has  non-excess  F-16  A/Bs  and  Coalition  partners  desire  to  acquire 
those  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  will  require  authorization. 

FIGHTER  WING  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Senator  Levin.  General  Fogleman,  we  hear  of  the  Air  Force  Bottom-Up  Review 
force  structure  described  variously  as  20  Fighter  Wings  and  20  Fighter  Wing 
Equivalents.  Could  you  explain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  tell  us  which 
is  the  Air  Force  plan? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  two  metrics — 20  Fighter  Wings  and  20  Filter  Wing 
Equivalents — are  sometimes  used  interchangeably  when  describing  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view force  strength,  however,  the  correct  metric  is  Fighter  Wing  Equivalent  (PWE). 
Each  FWE  contains  72  Combat  Coded  fighters  and  is  a  measure  of  the  Air  Force's 
"ready  to  deploy  and  fight"  fighter  fleet.  Consequently,  training,  test.  Backup  Air- 
craft Inventory,  or  depot  aircraft  and  reconstitution  Reserve  aircraft  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

Senator  Levin.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Air  Force's  plan  to  get  down  to  that  20 
FWE  force  structure?  When  will  the  Air  Force  reach  20  FWEs  if  it  hasn't  already 
done  so? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  is  continuing  with  its  planned  drawdown  to  20 
FWEs.  Currently  we  have  21.62  FWE  and  expect  to  reach  our  goal  of  20  FWE  in 
fiscal  year  1996/^. 
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Senator  LEVIN.  General  Fogleman,  when  the  Air  Force  reaches  the  20  FWE  level, 
how  many  actual  Fighter  Wings  will  the  Air  Force  include,  not  Wing  Equivalents, 
but  actual  Fighter  Wings? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  When  we  reach  20  FWEs,  the  Air  Force  will  have  34  Wing 
Flags  that  have  some  Combat-Coded  fighter  aircraft  assigned.  Many  of  these  wings 
will  have  other  types  of  aircraft  assigned  such  as  AWACs,  C-130s,  KC-135  tankers 
and  bombers.  These  34  wings  are  comprised  of  20  wings  in  the  Active  force,  9  wings 
in  the  Air  National  Guard,  and  5  wings  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Fogleman,  now  many  total  aircraft  will  be  in  these  wings 
combined  and  by  aircraft  type? 

General  Fogleman.  When  the  Air  Force  reaches  the  20  FWE  level  there  will  be 
1,440  Combat  Coded  aircraft.  The  mixture  of  aircraft  (fiscal  year  1996/4)  will  in- 
clude: 


Type  A/C  Number 


FWE 
(percent) 


F-16Blk25  48  0.67 

F-16  Blk30  306  4.25 

F^16Blk32  30  0.42 

F-16Blk40. 195  2.71 

F-16Blk42  48  0.67 

F-16Blk50  150  2.08 

F-16Blk52  36  0.50 

F-15A/B 45  a63 

F-15C/D 180  2.50 

F-15C  220 72  1.00 

F-15E  Increased  Performance  Engine 66  0.92 

F-15E  Alternate  Fighter  Engine 72  1.00 

A-lOA 156  2.17 

F^117  36  0.50 

Total 1,440  20.00 

Senator  Levin.  General  Fogleman,  what  will  be  the  aircraft  strength  per  wing, 
by  aircraft  type  (e.g.,  IFW:  54x  F-15C/D)? 

General  F*OGLEMAN.  The  types  and  numbers  making  up  the  20  force  structure  are 
currently  being  reviewed  ana  finalized.  We  expect  the  list  to  be  ready  for  release 
in  early  April  1995.  At  that  time,  we  will  be  glad  to  provide  a  detailed  list  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Levin.  It  appears  that  20  FWEs  can  be  put  into  20  full  strength  fighter 
wings,  or  into  a  larger  number,  say  35—40,  of  understrength  wings.  What  would  be 
the  costs  of  keep  the  larger  number  (35—40)  of  the  understrength  wings  versus  keep- 
ing 20  fiiU  strength  wings  operating?  Please  include  such  costs  as  personnel  costs, 
base  costs,  logistics  and  O&M  costs,  etc. 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  entering  premise  that  20  FWEs  could  be  put  into  20 
Fighter  Wings  is  not  supportable  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  Air  Force  does  not 
currently  have  any  Fighter  Wings  which  are  "under  strength".  In  the  past  5  years, 
the  Air  Force  has  structurally  reorganized  to  achieve  the  deployment  and  employ- 
ment flexibility  and  global  forward  presence  necessary  to  deter  or  respond  to  aggres- 
sion by  any  emerging  threats  in  the  post  Cold  War  era.  We  have  reviewed  the  fea- 
sibility, desirability,  and  fiscal  impacts  of  reversing  the  reorganizational  decisions 
of  the  past  5  years.  The  fiscal  reward  was  insignificant  when  feasible  options  were 
reviewed.  Any  fiscal  rewards  were  oH'set  to  a  great  degree  by  the  decreased  mobility 
and  employment  efficiencies  compared  with  the  current  organizational  structure. 
Since  the  Air  Force  maintains  neither  a  20  nor  40  fighter  wing  structure  as  de- 
scribed, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  develop  meaningful  cost  comparisons. 

Senator  Levin.  What  was  the  rationale  for  maintaining  more  than  20  under- 
strength filter  wings? 

General  Fogleman.  The  Air  Force  retains  more  than  20  wings  to  comply  with  Na- 
tional Security  imperatives  and  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  laws,  to  organize  ef- 
ficiently, provide  overseas  presence  and  preserve  readiness.  As  the  Air  Force  shrinks 
to  20  FWEs,  13  will  be  Active  wings,  6  will  remain  in  the  National  Guard  and  1 
in  the  Reserve.  Of  the  13  Active  wings,  2.3  FWEs  occupy  three  bases  in  Europe, 
2.3  FWEs  occupy  four  bases  in  Korea  and  Japan,  and  1.1  FWEs  occupy  two  bases 
in  Alaska.  In  other  words,  5.7  FWEs,  or  44  percent  of  the  Active  force  are  stationed 
outside  of  the  contiguous  United  States  (CONUS)  and  occupy  nine  bases.  These  nine 
bases  are  shared  with  our  hosts,  shared  with  non-fighter  units,  or  are  limited  by 
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support  facilities.  In  the  CONUS,  the  BRAC  process  has  worked  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  under-utilized  bases.  After  the  currently  scheduled  closures  are  complete,  7.3 
FWEs  will  occupy  11  bases.  Sfix  of  these  bases  are  shared  with  non-fighter  units. 
When  basing  our  fighters,  bombers  and  support  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  considers 
many  factors.  For  fighters,  a  dominant  parameter  is  the  availability  of  suitable 
training  airspace  and  ranges  within  unrefueled  distances.  Growth  in  peacetime 
training  requirements  over  historical  levels  are  essential  to  maximizing  improved 
mission  capabilities.  If  the  fighter  forces  were  more  concentrated,  it  would  over-satu- 
rate training  facilities  and  reduce  readiness.  Additionally  the  Mission  Design  Series 
makeup  of  the  Active  component  CONUS  force  structure  does  not  lend  itself  to  oiiga- 
nizing  into  across  the  board  72  Primary  Authorized  Aircraft  (PAA)  Filter  Wings. 
For  example,  the  logistical  desirability  of  maintaining  mini-block  commonality  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  in  the  F-16  constrains  our  ability  to  robust  our  wings. 

The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  and  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFRES)  must  remain 
small  and  geographically  separated  units  in  order  to  sustain  a  recruitment  base. 
These  forces  have  never  organized  in  72  PAA  wings  per  base.  Their  recruiting  re- 
quirements, unique  "citizen  soldier"  makeup  and  part  time  warrior  make  such  an 
organization  impractical.  Consequently  the  ANG  maintains  35  fighter  units  and 
AFRES  maintains  6  units. 


QuEsrriON  Submitted  by  Senator  Charles  Robe 
u-2  fleet 

Senator  ROBB.  General  Fogleman,  even  though  there  are  airborne  reconnaissance 
UAV  programs  in  development,  they  are  still  a  long  way  from  operational  use,  and 
the  U-2  continues  to  be  the  airborne  reconnaissance  workhorse  for  the  ClNCs. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  re-engining,  is  it  not  a  prudent  investment  to  continue  to 
upgrade  the  U-2  fleet,  in  terms  of  defensive  syscems  and  the  ability  to  collect  the 
new  signals  which  exist  today,  rather  than  accepting  a  gap  in  capability  while  wait- 
ing years  for  UAVs  which  may  or  may  not  be  successful? 

General  Fogleman.  [Deleted.] 

rWhereupon,  at  10:45  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  THURMOND.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  convenes  this  morning  to  receive  testimony  from 
the  senior  leaders  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  to  gain  in- 
sight from  them  on  how  they  are  structuring  our  naval  services  to 
meet  the  operational  requirements  set  by  the  Nation's  command- 
ers, the  unified  CINCs. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  the  Honorable  John  H.  Dalton, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Adm.  Jeremy  M.  Boorda,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations; and  Gen.  Carl  E.  Mundy,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

All  of  these  witnesses  have  previously  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  respect  them  for  their  judgment  and  admire  them  for 
their  dedication  in  service  to  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  now.  You  are  able  people,  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  great  service  to  your  country. 

We  must  mention  that  General  Mundy  will  retire  this  summer 
after  38  years  of  commissioned  service  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Gen- 
eral, I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  you  for  the  leadership  that  you  have  provided  to  the  Marine 
Corps  during  your  4  years  as  commandant.  I  wonder  if  you  had  any 
idea  what  the  future  held  for  you  when  you  swore  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  new  second  lieu- 
tenant in  1957. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  the  committee  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  testimony  from  the  unified  CINCs  and  gain  in- 
sights into  the  requirements  that  you  set  for  our  naval  leaders.  The 
CINCs  have  made  it  clear  that  from  a  national  security  perspec- 
tive, they  must  confront  daily  a  period  of  transition  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Emerging  events  such  as  Somalia,  Bosnia,  aggressive  and  unpre- 
dictable movements  by  the  Iraqis,  and  peacekeeping  in  Haiti  have 
demanded  prompt  attention  and  pressed  for  a  response  by  our 
Armed  Forces. 

While  all  the  CINCs  acknowledge  the  need  for  continuing  mod- 
ernization and  maintenance  of  technical  supremacy,  the  nature  of 
their  command  responsibilities  dictates  a  paramount  focus  on  the 
present.  The  pressure  this  places  on  the  service  leaders,  who  must 
both  deal  with  the  present  and  also  the  future,  has  become  evident. 

A  quick  review  of  the  trends  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
budget  is  revealing.  During  the  1970s,  the  era  of  the  hollow  force, 
operating  accounts  paid  the  price  as  the  department  budget  de- 
clined in  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam. 

Resources  devoted  to  operating  and  supporting  the  operational 
forces  declined  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  budget  while  acquisi- 
tion resources,  procurement  and  R&D  remained  relatively  constant 
at  over  40  percent. 

As  a  consequence,  while  procurement  for  future  needs  remained 
relatively  robust,  current  readiness  was  subjected  to  extreme  pres- 
sure, failed  dramatically,  and  left  the  hollow  force  legacy  that  has 
strongly  influenced  today's  priorities. 
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This  year's  budget  tells  a  different  story.  Now,  the  portion  de- 
voted to  acquisition  has  dropped  sharply,  while  operating  and  sup- 
port and  quality  of  life  have  been  given  priority. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  incidents  of  operational  readiness,  re- 
sources have  fallen  short  of  need.  Consequently,  the  Department  of 
Defense  tells  us  that  the  fiscal  year  1995  supplemental  is  needed 
to  avoid  running  out  of  operating  funds  by  mid-summer. 

We  do  not  take  issue  with  an  emphasis  on  readiness.  We  have 
consistently  supported  it.  However,  naval  forces  are  very  capital  in- 
tensive. It  is  essential  this  committee  look  ahead  and  determine 
whether  the  Department's  resources  are  adequate  to  provide 
healthy  naval  forces  in  the  future. 

While  phrases  such  as  recapitalization  and  right  sizing  convey  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  future,  the  numbers  tell  a  different  tale. 

In  fact,  in  last  year's  budget — the  Department  planned  to  procure 
22  ships  during  the  fiscal  year  1996  through  1999,  this  year's  budg- 
et plans  for  only  15,  a  decrease  of  only  30  percent. 

Further,  the  fleet  that  must  be  sustained  has  increased  in  size 
as  operational  demands  have  out-paced  last  year's  right  sizing  pro- 
jections. Similarly,  the  number  of  aircraft  planned  for  procurement 
nas  climbed  almost  40  percent. 

Simple  arithmetic  makes  it  clear  that  we  are  not  buying  enough 
ships  and  aircraft  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  sustain  a  fleet  of 
about  345  ships,  including  11  aircraft  carriers. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  sufficiency,  it  is  also  important  that 
the  committee  evaluate  the  Department's  modernization  plan 
against  a  benchmark  set  out  in  From  the  Sea  and  Forward  From 
the  Sea,  documents  that  express  the  Department's  strategic  vision 
for  relevant  naval  forces  in  the  next  century. 

We  need  to  confirm  that  the  Department's  investment  mix  and 
acquisition  strategy  are  accurately  focused  on  filling  future  navai 
forces,  ready  to  fight  and  win  in  the  near  land  areas  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  thorny  issues,  as  you  who  must  grapple 
with  them  daily  know.  We  look  forward  to  gaining  your  insights 
and  working  with  you  to  sustain  the  naval  forces  that  this  mari- 
time nation  must  have  for  its  national  security.  Senator  Nunn? 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Senator  Thurmond. 

I,  too,  welcome  our  witnesses  here  this  morning.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuing series  with  the  service  Secretaries  and  service  Chiefs. 

And,  of  course,  the  leaders  that  are  gathered  in  front  of  us  this 
morning  are  the  people  we  look  to  and  the  nation  looks  to  for  orga- 
nizing, training,  and  equipping  the  force  and  also  for  providing  the 
proper  balance  between  funding  for  today's  readiness  and  funding 
for  modernization  programs  to  support  the  readiness  tomorrow  and 
in  the  future. 

As  you  know,  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  I  have 
real  concerns  in  this  area  as  to  whether  we  have  the  right  balance 
between  readiness  today  and  readiness  in  the  years  to  come  be- 
cause of  modernization  challenges. 

Change  faces  the  naval  services  which  are  led  by  our  witnesses. 
Of  course,  these  changes  are  very  familiar  to  our  witnesses  today. 
You  are  dealing  with  supporting  or  preparing  to  support  new  and 
ongoing  missions  at  a  time  of  fewer  forces  and  less  resources.  The 
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Navy  Department  is  providing  forces  that  are  actively  engaged  all 
over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  supporting  U.S.  missions,  the  Navy/Marine  Corps 
team  is  operating  in  support  of  the  UN  or  NATO  missions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Navy/Marine  Corps  recently  provided  cover  for  the  with- 
drawal of  UN  forces  from  Somalia  and  did,  from  all  I  understand, 
a  very  good  job  of  it. 

We  are  continuing  to  participate  in  a  coalition  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq.  During  the  past  year.  Navy  and  Marine  forces 
were  deployed  to  support  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  in  Haiti 
and  again  did  a  superb  job. 

We  thank  all  of  you  in  the  Department  of  Navy  for  your  tireless 
service  and  your  veiy  effective  service  in  our  nation's  defense. 

This  will  be  the  first  appearance  at  a  policy  hearing,  I  believe, 
of  Admiral  Boorda  as  CNO,  although  he  is  a  very  familiar  face  to 
this  committee,  having  appeared  on  other  subjects  on  other  occa- 
sions in  his  years  of  leadership  and  faithful  service  before  becoming 
CNO. 

And  while  this  is  Admiral  Boorda's  first,  this  will  be  the  last  pol- 
icy hearing  for  General  Mundy. 

Although  you  may  be  back  at  some  time  later  before  the  commit- 
tee or  the  subcommittee  on  one  of  a  number  of  other  topics  General 
Mundy,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  su- 
perb service  to  the  Marine  Corps,  to  the  Nation  and  to  our  security. 

You  have  taken  on  some  very  challenging  issues  and  obviously 
excelled  and  succeeded  in  all  that  you  have  undertaken. 

And  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  all  of  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress, indeed  for  the  nation,  when  I  express  a  heart-felt  thanks  to 
you  for  your  outstanding  service  to  our  Nation. 

I  also  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  perhaps  as  early  as  next 
^week,  the  Secretary  and  General  Mundy  will  be  going  out  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Iwo  Jima,  and  we  wish  you  well  in  that. 

We  know  it  is  a  time  of  great  pride,  but  also  a  time  of  great  and 
sincere  emotion  for  all  of  those  who  sacrificed  so  much  in  that  bat- 
tle helped  to  win  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

So  we  wish  you  well  on  that,  and  you  go  with  the  best  wishes 
of  our  committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  and  the  other  two  witnesses. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  DALTON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

Secretary  Dalton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  my  second  opportunity  as  Secretary  to  review  our  posture 
with  you,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  on  course  and  speed 
to  steam  into  the  21st  century. 

The  Department's  programs,  policies,  and  organizational  changes 
are  forward  looking  and  in  step  with  the  rapidly  changing  chal- 
lenges to  our  national  security. 

They  are  validated  by  successes  in  a  wide  range  of  demanding, 
real-world  operations.  Our  over-arching  purpose  is  to  contribute  the 
ready,  capable  naval  forces  required  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's 
wars. 
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Our  programs  are  balanced  to  provide  for  both  the  current  and 
the  future  readiness  of  the  America's  naval  forces.  In  doing  this, 
our  three  things  are  right  sizing,  recapitalization,  and  readiness. 
You  will  note  they  are  the  foundation  of  our  report. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  our  Navy/Ma- 
rine Corps  posture  statement,  which  we  have  provided  you,  and 
ask  you  to  devote  some  time  to  it.  I  think  it  tells  a  very  good  story 
of  the  NavyMarine  Corps  team  and  what  we  are  doing  and  how 
we  are  postured  today. 

We  remain  focused  on  key  continuing  priorities  which  are  our 
people,  our  technology,  and  our  efficiency.  Our  posture  is  built  for 
the  task  naval  forces  are  called  upon  by  the  theater  commanders 
in  chief  to  perform,  of  which  the  two  defining  tasks  are  forward 
presence  and  power  projection. 

These  tasks  are  well  described  in  our  recently  revised  strategic 
concept.  Forward  from  the  Sea,  and  are  directed  by  the  President's 
national  security  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement. 

In  fulfilling  these  tasks,  naval  forces  provide  unique,  critical,  and 
endearing  contributions  to  our  Nation.  An  outstanding  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  unique  contributions  that  forward  deployed  naval 
forces  provide  was  Operation  United  Shield,  our  sea-based  support 
for  the  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  peacekeepers  firom  Somalia 
conducted  iust  last  week. 

The  witndrawal  was  completed  with  great  efficiency,  with  no 
American  or  U.N.  force  casualties,  because  we  had  ready  forces 
physically  present  in  the  theater. 

Over  3,000  marines  and  3,200  sailors,  embarked  in  6  surface 
ships  along  with  naval  and  special  warfare  assets,  air  assets,  par- 
ticipated in  this  operation.  The  operation  culminated  in  the  classic 
amphibious  withdrawal,  during  which  over  1,600  U.N.  and  Amer- 
ican personnel  were  reembarked  with  textbook  precision  in  less 
than  4  hours. 

This  most  complex  evolution  was,  like  the  entire  Operation  Unit- 
ed Shield,  completed  earlier  than  originally  forecast. 

Our  programs,  designed  to  support  a  full  range  of  mission  re- 
quirements, are  based  on  sound  fiscal  foundation  and  are  evaluat- 
ing the  current  balance  between  the  size  of  our  force  structure  and 
our  readiness  to  meet  national  security  commitments.  We  call  this 
process  right  sizing. 

We  are  continuously  assessing  this  balance.  Our  approach  in- 
cludes aggressively  reducing  our  overhead,  restructuring  our  sup- 
port infrastructure  via  BRAC,  completing  our  decommissioning  of 
ships  and  aircraft,  and  stabilizing  our  personnel  in  strength. 

To  ensure  we  have  a  modem  force  in  the  next  century,  our  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  recapitalize  our  force.  These  programs  re- 
flect the  priorities  established  by  the  theater  commanders  in  chief. 

Examples  include  construction  of  our  first  Flight  IIA  Arleigh 
Burke  DDG;  our  advance  strike  fighter,  F/A-18  E  and  F,  which 
passed  the  critical  design  review  stage  in  June  and  is  on  track  for 
its  flight  later  this  year;  the  Marine  Corps  medium  lift  replacement 
aircrMl,  the  V-22  Osprey,  which  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board 
recommended  for  low  rate  initial  production  in  fiscal  year  1997; 
commencement  of  construction  of  U.S.S.  Harry  S.  Truman,  CVN- 
75,  and  contracting  for  U.S.S.  Ronald  Reagan,  CVN-76;  the  Navy's 
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cooperative  engagement  capability,  a  program  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense accelerated  due  to  the  enormous  enhancement  it  provides  to 
joint  forces;  the  Maritime  Pre-positioning  Force  for  which  you  have 
appropriated  funds  for  an  additional  ship;  the  Seawolf  Class  Sub- 
marine Program  to  maintain  our  dominance  in  the  crucial  domain 
of  undersea  warfare;  the  New  Attack  Submarine,  which  will  more 
aflfordably  continue  that  battle  space  dominance  over  the  longer 
term. 

We  recognize  that  people  are  key  to  readiness,  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  time  deployed  and 
time  at  home. 

With  your  continued  support  and  that  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  we  have  instituted  initiatives  to  enhance 
quality  of  life,  particularly  in  the  area  of  family  housing. 

The  naval  service  remains  committed  to  recruiting  and  retaining 
our  Nation's  best  and  brightest  men  and  women.  The  Navy/Marine 
Corps  achieved  fiscal  year  1994  quality  and  quantity  accession 
goals,  but  both  missed  delayed  entiy  program  contract  goals.  Our 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  includes  initiatives  to  address  this  problem. 

Moreover,  we  seek  to  reach  more  of  the  available  pool  of  quality 
recruits  through  greater  recruitment  efforts  in  minority  commu- 
nities. We  are  determined  that  our  minor  accessions  will,  no  later 
than  the  year  2000,  reflect  the  society  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  serve. 

We  will  also  continue  to  expand  opportunities  for  women 
throughout  the  Department.  We  are  continuing  to  improve  the 
teamwork  that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on 
staffs  and  the  secretariat,  as  well  as  at  sea.  We  want  our  Depart- 
ment to  serve  as  the  role  model  for  jointness. 

The  Department's  technology  plan  supports  modernization  by  fo- 
cusing on  three  major  areas — advanced  technology  insertion,  af- 
fordability,  and  commercially  available  technology. 

All  of  these  areas  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  my  testimony 
for  the  record  and  in  the  posture  statement  that  I  referred  to. 

One  particularly  noteworthy  area,  recognizing  that  sources  are 
scarce  and  will  not  support  development  of  many  new  systems,  is 
that  we  have  focused  on  updating  existing  weapon  systems. 

Examples  include  upgrading  the  Hornet  to  the  far  more  capable 
F/A-18  E  and  F  and  adding  night  all-weather  capability  to  the  AV- 
8B  Harrier.  Affordability  is  being  considered  at  every  step  in  basic 
R&D  and  through  innovative  efforts  which  offer  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  time  required  to  field  new  systems. 

Because  we  also  recognize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain  de- 
fense science  technology  and  industrial  bases  separate  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  we  are  using  commercially  available  technologies 
adapted  for  military  use  and  pressing  for  greater  efficiencies 
through  acquisition  reform. 

Cost  reduction  initiatives  are  being  incorporated  in  every  phase 
of  the  acquisition  process,  and  we  are  expanding  the  use  of  model- 
ing and  simulation. 

Last  year,  when  I  appeared  before  you,  I  told  you  what  a  great 
honor  it  was  for  me  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Since  then, 
my  admiration  for  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  continues  to  grow. 
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It  is  hard  for  me  to  fully  express  the  pride  that  I  feel  in  the  per- 
sonnel that  we  have  in  the  Navy  Department.  I  am  indeed  grateful 
and  privileged  to  serve  as  their  secretary. 

Referring  back  to  the  recent  Operation  United  Shield  in  Somalia, 
I  was  impressed  yet  again  by  the  incredible  discipline  and  profes- 
sionalism of  our  young  marines  and  sailors  in  carrying  out  rules  of 
engagement  designed  to  minimize  the  potential  for  incident. 

Our  Nation  can  be  immensely  proud  of  the  professionalism,  in- 
tegprity  and  daily  dedication  displayed  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  two  services  but  one  team. 

The  proof  has  been  their  performance  during  the  past  vear.  In 
addition  to  recent  actions  in  Somalia,  they  serve  today  in  tne  skies 
and  waters  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  in  the  Caribbean,  the  western 
Pacific  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  to  name  but  a  few.  The  Navy/Marine 
Corps  team  is  ready,  relevant  and  second  to  none.  Our  Nation  de- 
serves no  less. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions  and 
working  with  you  and  your  outstanding  committee  in  the  coming 
year. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Dalton  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  John  H.  Dalton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  today  to  re- 
view with  you  the  posture  of  your  Navy-Marine  Corps  team,  to  tell  you  our  plans 
for  the  fijture,  and  to  present  our  budget.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  in  this,  my 
second  year  as  Secretary,  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  Department  has  settled  onto 
a  course  and  speed  that  will  move  us  into  the  21st  century. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy's  broad  range  of  forward-looking  programs,  policies 
and  organizational  changes  are  designed  to  Keep  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  step 
with  rapidly  changing  challenges  to  our  national  security.  Our  naval  forces  are 
present  forward  around  the  world,  readv  and  able  to  execute  every  mission  asked 
of  them.  Our  ability  successfully  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of  demanding,  real-world 
operations  over  the  last  year  has  validated  our  approach,  and  the  foundation  on 
which  it  was  based. 

As  you  well  understand,  our  ultimate,  overarching  purpose  is  to  contribute  the 
ready,  combat  credible  naval  forces  required  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars.  Our 
plan  this  year  is  to  follow  through  on  the  changes  we  have  begun,  making  modest 
course  corrections  where  practical  and  necessary.  Our  aim  is  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  our  programs  that  will  best  provide  for  both  the  current  and  future  readiness  of 
America's  Naval  forces.  A  capable  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Force, 
seamlessly  integrated  with  the  Active  component,  augments  and  reinforces  the 
Naval  service  in  peace  and  war.  The  broad  outlines  of  our  program  are  well  estab- 
lished: we  are  committed  to  a  rightsized,  recapitalized,  and  ready  force.  These  three 
themes — rightsizing,  recapitalization  and  readiness — are  the  foundation  of  this  re- 
port. At  the  same  time,  we  also  remain  focused  on  key  continuing  priorities,  includ- 
ing our  people,  our  technology,  and  our  efficiency. 

Before  looking  at  the  posture  of  our  force,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  kinds  of  tasks  that  naval  forces  are  called  upon  to  perform.  The  touchstone  of 
all  our  plans  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  two  defining  Naval  tasks:  Forward 
Presence  and  Power  Projection.  We  describe  these  two  tasks  in  our  recently  revised 
strate^c  concept  Forward  .  .  .  From  the  Sea.  Both  tasks  were  formally  endoj-sed  in 
A  National  SecurityStrategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  July  1994.  These  two  tasks  are  also  addressed  in  the  recently  puolished  Na- 
tional Military  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  fulfilling  these  tasks, 
naval  forces  provide  unique,  critical  and  enduring  contributions  to  the  Nation. 

I  would  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  fiscal  foundations  on  which  our  program- 
ming deliberations  are  based.  Throu^out  this  year  we  have  carefully  evaluated  the 
correct  balance  between  the  size  of  our  force  structure  and  our  readiness  to  meet 
national  security  commitments — what  we  have  called  rightsizing.  Our  aim  in 
rightsizing  is  to  assess  structure  inherited  from  the  past  and,  where  warranted,  to 
make  it  leaner  so  as  to  free  funds  to  support  our  needs  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. Toward  this  end,  we  have  been  continuously  assessing  the  mterlocking  compo- 
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nents  of  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  to  maintain  forward  deployed,  flexible,  com- 
bat-credible naval  expeditionary  forces  in  the  hi^est  possible  state  of  readiness. 
Our  strategy  includes:  aggressively  reducing  our  overhead;  restructuring  shore  sup- 
port infrastructure  throu^  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  process;  decommis- 
sioning classes  of  ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment;  and  stabilizing  our  personnel  end 
stren^h  after  a  prolonged  period  of  reduction. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  modem  force  in  the  next  century,  we  must 
invest  in  new  systems  and  modernize  other  systems  that  we  retain.  In  other  words, 
we  must  recapitalize  our  force.  Part  of  our  strategy  for  future  Navy-Marine  Corps 
readiness  lies  in  our  modernization  program.  Our  ability  to  fulfill  national  defense 
roles  in  the  21st  century  depends  on  the  weapon  systems  we  are  designing  for  fu- 
ture introduction  to  the  fleet  and  force.  Examples  include: 

•  Construction  of  our  first  Flight  IIA  Arleigh  Burke-class  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer; 

•  Our  advanced  Strike-Fighter  F/A-18E/F,  which  passed  the  Critical  Design  Re- 
view stage  in  June  and  is  on  track  for  the  first  flight  later  this  year; 

•  The  Marine  corps  medium-lift  replacement  aircraft,  which  came  a  step  closer 
to  reality  when  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  recommended  the  V-22  Osprey  for 
low  rate  initial  production  in  fiscal  year  1997; 

•  Commencement  of  construction  on  U.S.S.  Harry  S.  Truman,  CVN-75,  and  con- 
tracting for  U.S.S.  Ronald  Reagan,  CVN-76,  our  10th  nuclear-propelled  aircraft  car- 
rier; 

•  The  Navy's  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability,  a  program  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  directed  to  be  accelerated  due  to  its  critical  role  in  joint  battlespace  situa- 
tional awareness; 

•  The  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force,  for  which  you  have  appropriated  fiinds  for 
an  additional  ship; 

•  The  Seawolf  class  submarine  program,  to  maintain  our  dominance  in  the  cru- 
cial domaine  of  undersea  warfare; 

•  The  New  Attack  Submarine,  which  will  more  affordably  continue  that 
battlespace  dominance  over  the  longer  term. 

People  are  key  to  readiness.  To  help  preserve  that  readiness,  we  are  committed 
to  mamtaining  a  proper  balance  between  the  time  our  people  spend  deployed  away 
from  home  and  the  time  they  spend  at  home.  We  are  also  determined  to  provide 
the  best  possible  working  environment  for  our  people.  Our  job  is  to  see  that  these 
fine  sailors  and  marines  are  properly  motivated,  trained,  compensated,  and  re- 
warded for  their  superb  efforts.  I  can  tell  you,  from  my  many  visits  to  our  sailors 
and  marines  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  field,  that  they  understand  their  responsibilities, 
they  know  how  to  do  their  jobs,  and  they  perform  superbly.  With  your  continued 
support,  and  that  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  oi  Defense,  we  nave  instituted 
a  number  of  initiatives  to  enhance  their  quality  of  life  and  that  of  their  families, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  family  housing. 

The  Naval  services  remain  committed  to  recruiting  and  retaining  our  Nation's 
best  and  brightest  men  and  women.  High  quality  recruits  mean  better  performance 
and  less  attrition,  and  they  improve  unit  readiness.  They  are  also  a  wise  investment 
simply  because  they  are  far  more  productive  throughout  the  duration  of  their  serv- 
ice. Both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  achieved  their  fiscal  year  1994  quality  and 
Puantity  accession  goals.  However,  each  of  the  services  missed  their  Delayed  Entry 
'rogram  contract  goals.  Our  fiscal  year  1995  budget  includes  initiatives  to  address 
this  problem;  we  have  increased  funding  for  recruiting  and  advertising,  as  well  as 
eliminated  previous  plans  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  recruiting  force.  Moreover,  we 
seek  to  reach  more  oi  the  available  pool  of  quality  recruits  through  greater  recruit- 
ment efforts  in  minority  communities.  We  are  determined  that  our  minority  acces- 
sions will,  no  later  than  the  year  2000,  reflect  the  society  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  serve.  Our  overall  goal  is  to  reach  out  and  recruit  the  best  men  and  women 
our  Nation  has  to  offer.  Finally,  we  continue  to  expand  opportunities  for  women 
throughout  the  Department.  We  must  have  the  best  qualified  sailors  and  marines, 
regardless  of  race  or  gender,  serving  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  and  our  country. 

We  continue  to  improve  the  teamwork  that  is  the  hallmaric  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Officers  of  each  service.  Active  and  Reserve,  work  side-by -side  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Secretariat.  We  want  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  serve  as  the  role  model 
for  the  successful  integration  of  joint  planning,  programming  and  budgeting,  acqui- 
sition, training,  operational  deployment,  and  warfighting. 

The  Department's  technology  plan  supports  modernization  by  focusing  on  three 
major  areas:  advanced  technology  insertion,  affordability,  and  commercially  avail- 
able technology.  We  are  pursuing  advanced  technology  insertion  in  both  current  and 
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new  acquisition  orograms.  Our  pathbreaking  programs  include  the  V-22  Osprey, 
the  Seawolf  and  New  Attack  Submarines,  and  our  AEGIS  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
Recognizing  that  scarce  resources  will  not  support  development  of  many  new  sys- 
tems, we  are  also  updating  our  most  capable  and  relevant  weapons  systems,  plat- 
forms and  equipment  by  fully  exploiting  the  most  promising  tecnnologies  available 
in  the  marketplace.  Examples  include  upgrading  the  Hornet  strike-fighter  to  the  far 
more  capable  F/A-18E/F,  and  the  addition  of  night/all-weather  capability  to  our  AV- 
8B  Harrier.  Advanced  technology  insertion  is  fundamental  to  all  of  our  efforts  to 
maintain  our  technological  edge. 

Affordability  is  being  considered  at  every  step — from  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment through  transition  of  technology  to  our  acquisition  programs.  By  working 
closely  with  our  partners  in  industry,  through  innovative  eliorts  such  as  Advanced 
Concept  Technology  Demonstrations  and  the  Manufacturing  Technology  program, 
we  are  proving  new  concepts  while  mitigating  technical  and  production  risks  before 
committing  to  full  scale  development.  Because  only  the  most  promising  technological 
opportunities  are  considered,  we  anticipate  weapons  system  development  at  realistic 
costs.  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstrations  also  offer  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  time  required  to  field  new  systems  by  leveraging  technologies  developed 
in  the  private  sector. 

In  view  of  reductions  in  defense  procurement,  we  can  no  longer  afford  routinely 
to  maintain  defense  science,  technology,  and  industrial  bases  separate  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Therefore,  we  are  pursuing  two  broad  strategies.  The  first  uses  "spin 
on"  technologies — commercially  available  technologies  that  can  be  adapted  for  mili- 
tary use.  By  maximizing  the  use  of  commercial  on-the-shelf  and  non-developmental 
items,  we  benefit  from  technology  that  has  already  been  developed  for  civilian  use 
and  can  thus  reduce  cycle  times  and  overall  program  costs.  Our  other  strategy  em- 
ploys "spin  ofT  military  technologies  that  also  have  commercial  application. 

Finally,  I  am  repeatedly  pressing  for  greater  efficiencies  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Acquisition  reform  provides  a  rich  field  for  these  efforts.  Our  focus  is  to  insert 
commercially  developed  technology  into  our  acquisition  programs  early.  Doing  so 
permits  cost  avoidance  and  allows  us  to  benefit  from  access  to  the  most  advanced 
technology  available.  Best  commercial  practices  are  being  applied  in  all  of  our  pro- 
curement programs  to  acquire  system  performance,  quality,  and  reliability  in  an  af- 
fordable manner.  Initiatives  such  as  Integrated  Product  and  Process  Development 
are  steps  in  this  direction.  Cost  reduction  initiatives  are  also  incorporated  in  every 
phase  of  the  acquisition  process.  Process  cost  reduction  is  crucial  to  our  ability  to 
modernize  with  smaller  budgets.  We  achieve  significant  reductions  in  cost  throu^ 
value  engineering,  streamlining  our  infrastructure,  and  expanding  the  use  of  model- 
ing and  simulation. 

Last  year  when  I  appeared  before  you  I  told  you  what  a  great  honor  it  was  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  My  admiration  for  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  only 
continues  to  grow.  Our  Nation  can  be  immensely  proud  of  the  professionalism,  in- 
tegrity, and  daily  dedication  displayed  by  the  men  and  women  oi  this  team.  I  would 
like  to  assure  you  that,  today,  your  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  an  exceptionally  well- 
trained,  well-eouipped,  and  well-led  force — two  services  but  one  team.  The  proof  has 
been  their  periormance  during  the  past  year's  fast-paced  and  complex  operations 
around  the  globe.  They  serve  today  oifthe  coast  of  Somalia,  in  the  skies  and  waters 
of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  in  the  Caribbean,  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
to  name  but  a  few.  We  are  determined  to  provide  the  Nation  with  premier,  combat- 
ready  naval  forces,  able  to  execute  our  roles  of  forward  presence  and  power  proiec- 
tion.  The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  is  ready,  relevant,  and  second  to  none.  Our  Na- 
tion deserves  no  less. 

I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions  and  working  with  you  in  this  coming 
year. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  JEREMY  M.  BOORDA,  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL 

OPERATIONS 

Admiral  BooRDA.  Good  morning,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to  add  to  the  posture  statement. 
I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record,  if  I  may.  And  I  would  like 
to  make  an  even  briefer  summary  of  it,  saving  time  for  questions. 

The  Secretary  accurately  and  very  adequately  describee!  our  pro- 
gram and  our  posture  this  year.  I  would  like  to  just  make  a  couple 
of  amplifications. 
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We  stressed  readiness  very  heavily.  There  can  be  some  debate 
about  that,  but  when  you  are  a  service  Chief  or  a  unified  CINC, 
a  provider  or  a  user  of  forces — and  I  have  been  on  both  ends  of 
that — you  find  out  very  quickly  that  you  cannot  short  today's  readi- 
ness, no  matter  how  attractive  it  might  be  to  do  that. 

The  reason  is  that  those  forces  may  end  up  going  into  action,  and 
they  need  the  training  and  the  equipment  to  do  it  well. 

United  Shield  is  a  great  example.  I  am  glad  the  Secretary  used 
it.  There,  we  had  enough  force  to  do  whatever  needed  to  be  conceiv- 
ably done,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  not  need  all  that  force, 
although  to  do  less  than  what  was  done  would  have  been  impru- 
dent. 

If  you  look  at  Vigilant  Warrior  in  October  of  last  year,  you  see 
another  good  example  of  why  we  need  near-term  readiness.  Sadam 
Hussein,  who  never  seems  to  get  the  word,  moved  forces  south  in 
Iraq  in  October. 

At  that  time,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  team  was  very  well  po- 
sitioned forward  to  counter  that  move.  The  U.S.S.  Tripoli  Amphib- 
ious Ready  Group,  with  2,200  marines  embarked,  were  the  U.S. 
forces  that  Sadam  Hussein  would  have  seen  in  Kuwait  in  October. 

Other  forces  did  arrive  later,  but  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Marine  Corps  was  on  scene  in  those  ships. 

There  was  a  Navy  Carrier  Battle  Group,  the  George  Washington, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  did  not  have  a  carrier  battle  group  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea  at  that  time.  Within  2  days,  that  carrier 
had  come  out  of  the  Adriatic,  off  Bosnia,  and  was  within  striking 
distance  of  Baghdad. 

Gen.  Jack  Sheehan,  then  Lt.  Gen.  Jack  Sheehan,  got  on  tele- 
vision on  CNN  and  made  a  statement. 

He  was  J-3  on  the  Joint  Staff  at  the  time.  And  he  made  a  state- 
ment that  if  Baghdad's  forces  go  to  Kuwait,  the  United  States  will 
go  to  Baghdad. 

Now,  tne  part  of  the  United  States  that  was  going  to  go  to  Bagh- 
dad were  Navy  aircraft  off  the  George  Washington  and  Tomahawk 
missiles  off  her  battle  group.  That  is  what  you  get  for  forward  de- 
ployed Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces. 

We  have  to  worry  about  the  tempo  at  which  we  operate  those 
forces  and  the  amount  of  time  we  keep  our  people  away  from  home. 
They  produce  a  product  the  Nation  needs,  but  they  cannot  produce 
it  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  And  if  we  ask  for  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
we  pay  for  it  in  equipment  that  does  not  work  and  people  that  do 
not  stay. 

So  during  the  course  of  this  hearing,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  have  a  dialogue  on  some  of  the  actions  we  are  taking  to 
reduce  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO  for  our  people  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  the  overseas  presence,  the  forward  presence, 
that  we  believe  this  nation  needs. 

We  have  made  some  significant  changes,  and  they  are  worth 
talking  about.  But  I  will  save  them  for  later. 

We  are  worried  about  recruiting.  The  Secretary  mentioned  it.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  my  position,  and  tne  Secretary  has 
agreed,  that  we  will  not  reduce  quality  in  order  to  make  numbers. 

We  are  close  to  our  numbers  now.  We  are  making  the  monthly 
accession  goals.  I  am  worried  about  the  Delayed  Entry  Program, 
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and  we  have  put  money  in  this  budget  to  try  to  help  us  there.  But 
we  will  not  reduce  quality  to  make  goals.  I  think  that  is  an  impor- 
tant principle  we  all  should  stand  on. 

Finally,  when  you  have  a  readiness-oriented  budget  such  as  we 
do,  we  have  to  think  about  future  readiness  and  that  means  mod- 
ernization and  recapitalization. 

We  have  very  good  programs,  as  the  Secretary  has  outlined 
them,  and  I  think  he  mentioned  each  and  every  program  that  is  of 
concern  to  me. 

Our  concern,  of  course,  is  when  do  we  buy  what  we  need?  Do  we 
buy  it  early  enough  and  frequently  enough  and  in  enough  quantity 
so  that  we  have  what  we  need  in  the  future?  And  do  we  buy  it  in 
a  way  that  gets  the  taxpayer  the  most  defense  for  his  or  her  dollar? 

I  tnink  those  are  good  questions.  I  think  they  are  questions  we 
have  to  worry  about,  and  I  will  be  anxious  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions as  we  go  on. 

There  is  one  last  comment  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  agree  completely  with  the  Secretary  about  our  people. 
They  are  doing  a  great  job.  They  are  working  harder  and  harder 
in  this  new  security  environment. 

And  as  they  do  so,  we  need  to  take  care  of  them.  And  that  means 
good  medical  care,  no  discussions  about  their  retirement,  the  bene- 
fits that  they  need,  and  decent  housing.  All  of  those  are  attended 
to  in  this  budget,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  talk  about  those  as 
well. 

That  concludes  my  opening  remarks,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Boorda  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Adm.  J.M.  Boorda,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  testify  today  as 
we  review  the  posture  of  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  the  specifics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1996  budget.  This  is  my  first  year  to  do  so  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  but 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  superb  support  our  Navy  and,  specifically,  our  Navy  people 
have  received  here  over  the  years  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  that  support 
even  as  we  start  a  new  series  of  budget  discussions. 

As  this  1996  budget  was  preparea,  first  within  the  uniformed  Navy  in  close  co- 
ordination with  our  sister  service,  the  Marine  Corps,  then  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  with  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  as  they  prepared  the  departmental  submis- 
sion and,  finally,  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  staff  as  the  submissions  of 
all  services  were  combined,  we  followed  a  consistent  and  I  believe  very  logical  ap- 
proach. That  is:  We  considered  today's  Readiness  as  a  "must  fund"  issue.  Knowing 
that  our  forces  could  be  called  upon  at  any  time,  knowing  that  forces  we  put  For- 
ward .  .  .  From  the  Sea  must  be  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them,  we  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  simply  wrong  to  deny  them  the  size,  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, training  and  supplies  they  might  require  to  carry  out  their  missions.  Readi- 
ness was  Na\^s  highest  requirement  as  it  was  for  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and 
Defense  and  you  wiU  see  that  theme  throughout  our  submission. 

Readiness  is,  as  you  know,  an  extremely  fragile  commodity.  It  depends  upon  hav- 
ing adequate  numbers  of  properly  trained  personnel.  It  depends  upon  having  ade- 
quate numbers  of  capable  ships  and  aircraft.  And,  of  course,  it  depends  upon  keep- 
ing those  ships  and  aircraft  operable  by  conducting  needed  maintenance  and  having 
the  required  spare  parts  to  repair  emergent  equipment  failures.  While  we  have 
budgeted  for  high  readiness  of  our  first  to  fight,  forward  deployed,  forces,  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  now  oeing  considered  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  have  adequate  readiness  in  1995  and  enter  1996  in  an  acceptable  posture.  With- 
out that  supplemental  funding  we  will  have  to  curtail  training  and  maintenance,  we 
will  have  to  postpone  or  eliminate  infrastructure  maintenance  and  we  will  reduce 
greatly  our  purchase  of  supplies  and  ammunition.  We  will,  without  the  supple- 
mental funding,  enter  the  downward  spiral  that  led  to  the  hollow  force  in  the  past 
.  .  .  the  hollow  force  we  all  seek  to  avoid.  I  cannot  overstate  the  need  for  this  fund- 
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ing  and  would  like  to  stress  that  we  need  the  appropriation  auickly  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  start  of  the  readiness  downturn  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Readiness,  today's  readiness  and  that  of  the  fiiture,  depends  upon  people.  We 
have  wonderful  men  and  women  in  our  Navy  and  I  couldn't  be  prouder  of  them. 
They  are  smart,  well  trained  and  motivated.  They  have  ioined  and  stayed  with  us 
throughout  the  downsizing.  However,  if  we  don't  treat  them  properly,  if  we  don't 

f)roviae  them  the  quality  of  life  they  deserve,  they  will  not  stay  with  us  over  the 
ong  term.  The  1996  budget  reflects  the  need  for  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  In 
admtion  to  the  housing  upgrades,  welfare  and  recreation  programs,  compensation 
initiatives,  promotion  opportunities  and  other  key  programs,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  added  great  emphasis  to  Quality  of  Life  by  setting  aside  significant  fiinds 
for  improvement.  I  urge  you  to  favorably  consider  these  proposals  for  they  will  make 
the  diiference  for  our  people  and,  in  the  end,  for  our  readiness. 

A  key  quality  of  life  and  resulting  readiness  factor  is  the  amount  of  time  our  per- 
sonnel spend  away  from  home.  We  have  done  a  good  job  of  holding'  the  line  on  the 
length  01  forward  deployments  for  our  sea-duty  personnel  to  6  months.  As  our  Navy 
gets  smaller  we  have  had  to  work  harder  to  hold  to  this  limit  but  I  am  happy  to 
repwrt  that  we  have  been  successful.  That  is,  however,  only  part  of  the  story.  We 
must  also  provide  sufficient  time  at  home  between  6  month  deployments  in  order 
to  permit  the  necessary  maintenance  and  training  without  overtaxing  our  people 
ana  our  ships  and  aircraft.  It  would  do  little  good  to  limit  deployments  to  6  months 
if  we  simply  deployed  again  in  such  a  short  time  that  our  people  were  never  home 
and  our  systems  could  not  be  maintained.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  we 
have  become  smaller,  we  have  taken  a  two  pronged  approach.  First,  we  have  re- 
duced forward  deployments.  For  example:  At  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  we  de- 
ployed two  carrier  battle  groups  forward  for  the  conunand  of  Commander  in  Chief 
of  U.S.  Forces  Europe.  Each  oi  those  battle  groups  had  a  carrier,  nine  surface  war- 
ships and  several  support  ships.  Today  the  forward-deployed  carrier  group  is  in 
CINCEUR's  AOR  only  about  three-quarters  of  the  year  and  it  has  six,  not  nine,  sur- 
face warships.  This  is  typical  of  the  reductions  we  have  made.  We  have  examined 
the  way  we  train  for  these  deployments  and  reduced  appropriately,  providing  the 
average  ship  with  an  additional  19  days  at  home  between  6  month  missions.  We 
will  soon  reorganize  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  surface  forces  to  create  smaller 
squadrons  with  taUored  training  and  makeup  in  order  to  improve  continuity  of  com- 
mand and  reduce  time  away  irom  home  while  still  providing  maximum  forward 
presence  with  a  smaller  force.  All  of  this  is  being  done,  in  my  opinion,  with  prudent 
risk  and  maintaining  our  ability  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  unified 
Commanders  in  Chief. 

Earlier  Navy  plans  had  estimated  a  Navy  of  330  ships,  16  below  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  force  structure  of  346.  In  1996  we  have  retained  some  ships  and  we  will 
seek  to  retain  a  few  more  in  the  out  years  in  order  to  have  346  snips  in  1999  as 
determined  in  the  BUR.  This  modest  adjustment  will  permit  us  to  stay  within  our 
OPTEMPO  and  PERSONNEL  TEMPO  goals  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  training 
and  organization  changes  we  have  made.  This  is  very  important  from  a  quality  of 
life  and  a  mission  accomplishment  point  of  view. 

Mid-term  and  longer-term  readiness  depends,  of  course,  upon  keeping  the  future 
force  capable  through  introduction  of  new  technology  and  introduction  of  new  ships 
and  aircraft.  While  our  focus  has  been  on  near-term  readiness,  we  are  pressing 
ahead  with  the  DDG-51  building  program  and  development  of  a  new  ship  or  ships 
for  the  next  century,  with  completion  of  the  SSN-21  class  and  transition  to  the  New 
Attack  Submarine  in  1998,  with  the  funding  of  a  new  amphibious  ship  (LPD-17) 
in  1998  to  replace  the  older  steam-driven  LPD— 4  class,  with  the  final  buy  of  F/A- 
18  C&D  aircraft  in  1996  and  transition  to  the  F/A-18  E&F  in  1997,  and  with  the 
V-22  for  Marine  Corps  and  Special  Operations  Forces.  We  are  also  making  progress 
in  the  joint  program  of  developing  a  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  for  our  land 
forces  through  R&D  and  testing  of  very  promising  capabilities  from  the  sea  with 
missiles  fired  from  our  DDGr-51  and  CG-47  class  ships.  This  program,  fully  joint 
in  development  and  in  later  execution,  is  essential  for  joint  warnghting  success.  We 
have  demonstrated,  with  the  Eisenhower  Battle  Group,  an  exciting  new  capability 
called  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  wherein  fire  control  quality  data  is 
shared  between  firing  units  of  all  services  enabling  fiilly  joint  warfare  against  the 
most  modem  weapons  we  may  face  in  the  future.  We  are  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Air  Force  in  development  and  procurement  of  precision  guided  munitions  nec- 
essary for  joint  warfare  over  land  in  support  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  forces.  Be- 
cause we  have  concentrated  on  near-term  readiness  our  building  programs  are  not 
as  robust  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  and,  as  a  result,  it  will  take  us  longer  to 
reach  the  modem  force  structure  we  will  need  but,  given  the  funds  available,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  made  the  right  choices. 
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The  value  of  naval  forces  Forward  .  .  .  From  the  Sea  was  proven  once  again  in 
1994.  Let  me  provide  four  examples  from  last  year's  experience.  In  the  Adriatic  our 
carrier  battle  groups  and  amphitious  ready  groups  with  embarked  Marines  partici- 
pated in  a  fully  joint  and  combined  role  m  carrying  out  missions  associated  with 
the  tragic  war  in  Bosnia  and  the  dangers  inherent  m  the  Balkans  and  the  region. 
These  were  already  forward  deployed  forces  and  we  were  not,  as  a  result,  required 
to  surge  for  these  missions.  We  also  participated  with  two  carrier  battle  groups,  in 
the  Western  Pacific  this  past  sunmier  and  fall,  when  tensions  rose  as  a  result  of 
the  concerns  about  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  by  North  Korea.  Navy  ships,  a 
high  of  24  at  one  time-including  amphibious  ready  groups  with  Marines,  and  two 
aircraft  carriers  with  Army  forces  emJbarked — were  full  participants  in  our  Nation's 
operations  related  to  Cuban  migrants  and  Haitian  missions  tnis  past  fall  and  our 
Naval  Base  in  Cuba  remains  fully  involved  in  the  aftermath  of  tnis  situation.  My 
final  example  is  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior  when,  in  October,  land  forces  of  Iraq 
moved  south  and  threatened  to  repeat  their  earlier  violations.  A  carrier  battle  group 
led  by  U.S.S.  George  Washington  and  an  amphibious  ready  group  led  by  U.S.S.  iVip- 
oli  were  on  station  almost  immediately  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  successful  dem- 
onstration of  U.S.  commitment  and  power  to  avoid  repeated  conflict  in  this  volatile 
region.  These  are  simply  examples.  Naval  forces.  Forward  .  .  .  From  the  Sea,  are 
on  station  and  ready,  m  a  fully  joint  and  combined  manner,  to  lead  and  participate 
in  unilateral,  bilateral  and  fully  combined  operations  whenever  and  wherever  this 
Nation  requires  them.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  amphibious  forces  and  a  cruiser  from 
the  Constellation  Carrier  Battle  Group  have  been  involved  in  the  withdrawal  from 
Somalia,  again  in  a  fully  joint  way  and  in  combined  operations  with  other  nations. 
Because  we  are  Forward  our  Nation  can  call  upon  these  ships,  aircraft  and  person- 
nel without  the  need  for  surge  from  the  United  States  and  without  the  need  for  per- 
mission to  base  them  on  foreign  soil.  Rapid  response,  significant  force,  visible  pres- 
ence these  are  all  important  contributions  of  naval  forces.  Navy  and  Marines,  posi- 
tioned forward. 

We  are  ready  today.  We  will  be  ready  in  the  future  if  we  have  the  programs  we 
need  to  maintain  high  quality  personnel  in  the  numbers  we  need  and,  as  a  result, 
I  ask  for  your  continued  support  of  our  recruiting  efforts  in  a  difficult  marketplace. 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  our  quality  of  life  programs,  for  they  form  the  basis  of  a 
retention  program  designed  to  keep  the  very  best  with  us.  I  ask  for  your  support 
for  a  force  structure  that  adequately  responds  to  the  need  for  forces  forward  while, 
at  the  same  time,  meets  the  need  for  larger  force  deployments  in  the  event  of  MRC 
level  combat  requirements.  Finally,  I  ask  for  your  understanding  and  support  of  our 
research  and  development,  and  our  procurement  reauirements  for  the  future.  A 
Navy  that  is  too  small  and  lacks  the  technological  eage  that  will  be  necessary  to 
fight  and  win  in  the  future  should  not  be  the  result  of  our  concentration,  our  nec- 
essary concentration,  on  near-term  readiness.  Together  we  can  worii  to  prevent  that 
outcome  even  as  work  to  keep  today's  force  fully  ready  for  today's  security  situation 
and  the  missions  we  can  anticipate.  While  keeping  our  focus  on  today's  readiness 
we  must  also  plan  for  the  future  in  a  troubled  and  uncertain  world. 

In  summary,  you  have  a  first-rate  Navy  today.  It  is  a  Navy  manned  by  high  qual- 
ity people  with  top  quality  systems.  You  can  count  upon  them  to  do  the  very  best 
they  can  with  the  resources  we  provide.  They  proved  that  in  1994  and  they  will  do 
so  again  this  year.  Our  challenge  is  to  continue  to  move  forward,  to  maintain  today's 
high  readiness,  while  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  those  who  serve  in  the  future  will 
have  what  they  need  to  carry  out  their  duties  in  the  years  to  come.  Thank  you.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Mundy. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  CARL  E.  MUNDY,  JR.,  COMMANDANT  OF 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Mundy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  always,  it  is  a  privilege  to  come  up  here  to  represent  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  before  this  distmguished  body.  It  has  been  for  4  years. 
I  appreciate  the  comments  that  were  made  about  me. 

And  I  would  remind  you  that  really  the  privilege  of  doing  the  38 
years  that  you  pointed  out  is  not  so  much  in  being  the  commandant 
or  in  holding  any  relative  position,  but  it  is  simply  being  a  Marine 
for  that  period  of  time,  which  is  what  we  would  check  off  as  the 
highest  privilege. 
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I,  too,  have  submitted  some  brief  remarks  for  the  record,  and  I 
will  not  recite  them  to  you. 

But  I  would  say  simply  that  the  Corps  today  is  ready.  Readiness 
has  been  a  focus.  If  we  were  not,  we  would  not  be  answering  all 
of  these  bells  that  have  been  spoken  about  by  my  Navy  colleague 
and  our  secretary  here  this  morning. 

The  fact  that  things  like  Somalia  go  so  seemingly  effortlessly  and 
do  not  make  big  news  is  due  to  the  feet  that  they  go  well.  It  is  only 
when  things  do  not  go  well,  if  you  stop  and  think  about  it,  that  we 
really  hear  too  much  about  it. 

That  is  not  just  because  things  like  that  are  easy  to  do.  Indeed, 
those  are  young  Americans  that  are  highly  trained,  that  have  a 
warrior  spirit,  that  go  out  there  with  an  intent,  and  that  are  pre- 
cise in  their  planning  to  execute  such  an  operation. 

I  would  remind  you,  for  example,  that  there  were  25  fire  fights 
during  the  3  days  that  this  force  was  ashore,  little  noticed,  but 
there  was  an  engagement  out  there  where  Americans  were  firing 
their  weapons  on  foreign  shore.  So  it  did  go  well,  and  it  went  well 
because  of  the  people. 

Now,  today.  Admiral  Boorda  has  emphasized  the  point  that  we 
ought  to  talk  a  lot  about  people,  and  you  should  always  think  a  lot 
about  people,  emd  you  do.  We  will  tend  to  focus  in  hearings  like 
this  on  things,  because  things  cost  a  lot  of  money.  And  in  this 
town,  this  is  where  we  talk  about  ships  and  aircraft  and  big  things. 
But  remember  a  lesson,  if  you  will,  that  I  know  was  shared  by  cer- 
tainly many  of  you  here,  and  it  is  my  lesson  learned  over  38  years. 

And  that  is  tnat  it  really  fundamentally  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference how  fast  the  airplane  flies  or  how  big  the  ship  is  or  what 
the  technology  is;  if  you  do  not  have  the  right  kind  of  people  to  op- 
erate it,  it  will  not  operate. 

We  discovered  that  in  the  1970s,  when  we  were  not  the  quality 
force  that  we  are  today.  We  had  things  in  those  days,  but  they  did 
not  operate  well,  because  we  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  people. 

So  people  are  what  we  are  fundamentally  all  about.  The  Marine 
Corps,  unique  perhaps  among  the  Armed  Forces,  our  deliverable  is 
people.  We  field  people  and  support  them  with  some  things.  We  do 
not  buy  Marines  to  man  the  deliverable,  if  you  will.  So  people  are 
fundamentally  important. 

This  body,  along  with  President  Clinton  and  his  decision  in  the 
Bottom-Up  Review,  has  stabilized  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
at  a  level  at  which  we  are  effective  today.  And  I  want  you  to  know 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Congress  in  assist- 
ing the  President  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

I,  too,  share  some  concerns  about  recruiting,  because,  like  all  of 
the  services — ^you  have  heard  Admiral  Boorda  talk  about  shipping 
and  not  contracting.  All  of  us  are  experiencing  that  right  now. 

We  are  not  contracting  the  numbers  of  young  Americans  that  we 
need  to  put  into  the  delayed  programs  to  assure  quality  in  the  fu- 
ture. So  I,  too,  share  that  concern  as  I  go  into  the  future. 

And  finally,  I  would  say  that  yes,  we  do  need  to  take  care  of  our 
people.  We  need  to  take  care  of  them  in  many  ways.  We  need  to 
assure  that  they  have  housing  and  that  they  have  a  good  quality 
of  life. 
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But  remember,  if  you  will,  if  I  can  leave  you  with  one  thought, 
the  best  quality  of  life  that  we  can  ever  provide,  not  only  to  the 
people  that  serve  but  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  that  provide  the 
sons  and  daughters  to  us  to  use  in  this  fashion,  is  to  bring  them 
back  alive. 

There  is  no  house  that  is  more  important  than  returning  the  oc- 
cupant of  that  house  back  alive  from  the  deployment  that  he  or  she 
has  engaged  in. 

We  have  to  continue  to  train  our  forces.  We  have  to  continue  to 
train  them  hard.  We  have  to  have  the  resources  to  do  the  training 
that  is  necessary  to,  again,  bring  them  back  alive. 

So  the  budget  before  you,  in  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps,  will 
buy  the  current  readiness  to  do  that  this  year.  You  will  have  well- 
trained  Marines,  and  they  will  answer  whatever  bell  you  ring  for 
them.  And  they  will  win  when  you  send  them  in. 

But  in  the  future,  we  have  to  look — as  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Chairman  here  today  and  others — at  investment  for  the  future 
to  assure  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  ready,  relevant,  and  capable 
Marine  Corps. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your 
time,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Mundy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 

Corps 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Marine  Corps'  Posture  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Posture  statement,  as  are  the  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  President's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request.  With  your  permission,  I 
request  that  it  be  entered  in  the  record. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  support  the  President's  budget.  It  provides  the 
minimum  level  of  funding  necessary  to  provide  the  Nation  a  Ready  Corps  in  1996. 
Readiness  is  what  the  Corps  is  all  about.  We  have  during  the  past  year,  are  at 
present,  and  will  during  the  coming  year,  continue  to  respond  to  the  calls  placed 
on  Marines  to  support  our  national  security.  The  budget  before  you  buys  that  cur- 
rent readiness. 

To  summarize  our  requirements,  the  budget  supports: 

•  A  Total  Force  Level  of  174.000  Active  and  42,000  Selected  Marine  Reservists. 
This  is  the  absolute  minimum  force  level  to  enable  the  Corps  to  meet  today's  re- 
quirements, and  those  forecast  during  the  coming  year,  both  in  terms  of  warfighting, 
and  peacetime  forward  presence  and  operations  other  than  war.  Our  manpower  ac- 
counts, to  include  a  pay-raise,  are  fully  funded. 

•  Operations  of  Our  Fleet  Forces.  The  budget  finances  adequate  levels  for  routine 
operations,  training,  and  maintenance  and  repair  of  organic  ground  equipment. 
Depot  maintenance  is  now  financed  at  rates  that  allow  us  to  achieve  reasonable 
baoclogs  in  the  future. 

•  Significant  Improvements  in  the  Quality  of  Life  for  Marines  and  the  Sailors 
Who  Serve  With  Us.  Additionally,  funding  is  included  in  this  budget  for  family  hous- 
ing and  barracks  initiatives  particularly  in  the  areas  of  revitalization,  maintenance 
and  new  construction.  We  have  also  significantly  increased  funds  allocated  for  mo- 
rale, welfare  and  recreation  support  for  Marines  and  their  families.  The  per  capita 
amount  of  finding  for  Marines  in  the  budget  before  you  now  approximates  that  of 
the  other  services.  None  of  these  quality  of  life  enhancements  could  have  been  incor- 

S orated  without  the  combined  efforts  oi  Marines,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
ecretary  of  Defense.  I  seek  your  support  of  these  initiatives. 

•  Minimum  Levels  of  Investment.  Procurement  of  ammunition  and  modernized 
ground  equipment  is  at  an  historical  low.  While  we  have  allocated  increased  funding 
to  investment  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  our  15  bases  and  stations,  the  back- 
log in  this  critical  area  continues  to  grow.  This  is  a  near  term  concern. 

In  summary,  this  budget  provides  an  operationally  effective  and  ready  Marine 
Corps.  To  ensure  current  readiness,  we  have  deferred  investment  in  modernized 
equipment  for  our  ground  forces  as  well  as  investment  in  our  physical  plant  in 
terms  of  necessary  maintenance  and  repair.  We  can  do  this  in  the  short  term,  but 
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I  remain  concerned  about  the  not  so  distant  implications  of  continuing  to  defer  need- 
ed investment  in  the  Corps  of  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  two  thoughts:  The  first  is  on  contingency  operations. 
Your  Marines  are  forwtird-deployed  and  ready  to  respond.  The  budget  is  structured 
to  finance  our  operating  tempo.  But,  in  the  case  of  unplanned  contingencies,  while 
the  incremental  costs  are  relatively  small,  it  is  extremely  important  that  these  in- 
cremental costs  be  financed.  These  costs  are  currently  being  borne  by  our  fleet 
forces  in  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  account.  To  avoid  any  degradation  in  read- 
iness, prompt  congressional  action  on  the  Department's  emergency  supplemental  re- 
quest is  needed.  I  solicit  your  support. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  about  the  trends  I  am  seeing  in  recruiting.  We  are  experi- 
encing increasing  difficulties  in  recruiting  adequate  numbers  of  young  Americans  to 
staff  the  Armed  Forces.  Interest  in  serving  in  the  military  remains  low.  At  the  same 
time,  accession  requirements  of  the  services  are  climbing.  This  is  putting  a  signifi- 
cant strain  on  our  young  recruiters  and  their  families.  1  encourage  your  continued 
focus  to  ensure  we  can  recruit  the  adequate  numbers  and  quality  of  people  to  staff 
your  Marine  Corps. 

As  always,  your  Corps  of  Marines  is  extremely  grateful  for  the  abiding  support 
of  the  Congress.  I  stand  ready  to  answer  your  questions. 

[Department  of  the  Navy  Posture  Statement  follows:] 
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Department  of  the  Navy 
1995  Posture  Statement 

THE  NAVY-MARINE  CORPS  TEAM 

OUR  VISION 

OVERVIEW 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  enacted  a  broad  range  of  forward-looking  programs,  pohcies  and  organizational 
changes  designed  to  keep  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  step  with  rapidly  changing  national  security  challenges.  Our 
ability  to  successfully  conduct  a  wide  range  of  demanding,  real-world  operations  over  the  last  year  has  validated  our 
approach,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  based. 

Our  plan  this  year  is  to  follow  through  on  the  changes  we  have  begun,  making  modest  course  correctiorts  where 
practical  and  necessary.  Our  goal  is  to  maintain  a  balance  in  our  programs  that  will  best  provide  for  both  the  current 
and  future  readiness  of  America's  Naval  forces.  The  broad  outlines  of  our  program  are  well  established:  we  are 
committed  to  a  rightsized,  recapitalized  and  ready  force.  These  three  themes —  rightsizing,  recapitalization  and 
readiness —  underpin  this  report.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  remain  focused  on  key  continuing  priorities,  including 
our  people,  our  technology,  and  our  efficiency. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

We  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  important  points  that  you  will  find  discussed  in  further  detail  in  this  Posture 
Statement. 

0 

The  touchstone  of  all  our  plans  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  based  on  two  defining  Naval  tasks:  Forward 
Presence  and  Power  Projection.  Both  tasks  were  formally  endorsed  in  A  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engage- 
ment and  Enlargement,  signed  by  the  President  in  July  1994.  In  fulfilling  these  tasks  naval  forces  provide  unique, 
critical  and  enduring  contributions  to  the  Nation. 

In  1994,  we  paid  close  attention  to  the  balance  between  the  size  of  our  force  structure  and  our  readiness  to  meet 
national  security  commitments — what  we  have  called  rightsizing.  We  are  continuously  assessing  the  interlocking 
components  of  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team,  making  appropriate  adjustments  to  the  force  mix  to  maintain  our 
flexible,  combat-credible  naval  expeditionary  forces  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  readiness.  Our  continuing 
"rightsizing"  strategy  includes:  aggressively  reducing  our  overhead;  restructuring  our  shore  support  infrastructure 
through  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closuce  (BRAC)  process;  completing  our  schedule  of  decommissioning  classes  of 
ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment;  and  stabilizing  our  personnel  end  strength  after  a  long  period  of  reduction  and  turbu- 
lence. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  modem  force  in  the  next  century,  we  must  continue  to  streamline  and  modern- 
ize—  to  recapitalize  our  future  force.  Part  of  our  strategy  for  enduring  future  Navy-Marine  Corps  readiness  lies  in 
our  modernization  program.  Our  ability  to  fulfill  national  defense  roles  in  2025  depends  on  the  weapon  systems  we 
are  designing  for  future  introduction  to  the  Fleet  and  Force.  Examples  include  the  construction  of  our  first  Flight  HA 
ARLEIGH  BURKE-class  guided  missile  destroyer,  our  advanced  Strike-Fighter  F/A-18E/F,  which  passed  the  Criti- 
cal Design  Review  stage  in  June  ainl  is  on  track  for  the  first  flight  in  1995;  our  Marine  Corps  medium-lift  aircraft 
which  came  a  step  closer  to  reality  when  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  recommended  the  V-22  Osprey  for  Low  Rate 
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Initial  Production  in  FY  97;  commencement  of  CVN  76,  our  tenth  nuclear-propelled  aircraft  carrier;  the  Navy's 
Cooperative  Engagement  Capability,  a  program  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  to  be  accelerated  due  to  its 
critical  role  in  joint  battlespace  situational  awareness;  the  Mantime  Preposiiioning  Force,  for  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  for  an  additional  ship;  the  SEAWOLF-class  submarine  program,  which  will  assure  continued 
battlespace  dominance  well  into  the  next  century;  and  the  New  Attack  Submarine,  which  will  more  afTordably  main- 
tain that  dominance. 

We  are  taking  further  steps  toward  closer  Navy-Marine  Corps  integration.  In  our  joint  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team, 
officers  of  each  Service  work  side-by-side  on  the  staffs  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Secretariat.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  serves  as  the  role  model  for  the 
successful  integration  of  joint  planning,  programming  and  budgeting,  acquisition,  trainmg,  operational  deployment, 
and  wartlghting. 

People  are  key  to  readiness.  We  are  committed  to  maintaining  personnel  operating  tempo  at  acceptable  levels,  ,ind 
providing  the  best  possible  working  environment  for  our  people.  Sailors  and  Marines  will  be  properly  motivated, 
trained,  compensated,  and  rewarded  lor  their  superb  efforts.  Wc  have  instiluled  a  number  of  initiatives  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  Servicemembers  and  their  families.  These  programs  were  enhanced  through  the  support  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  successfully  advocated  that  additional  funds  be  authorized  lo  improve 
quality  of  life.  We  will  ensure  that  our  minority  accessions  will,  no  later  than  the  year  2000,  reflect  the  society  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  serve.  Towards  this  end  we  are  seeking  to  reach  more  of  the  available  pool  of  recruits 
through  greater  recruitment  efforts  in  minority  communities.  Our  overall  goal  is  lo  reach  out  and  recruit  the  best 
possible  candidates.  Finally,  we  continue  to  expeind  opportunities  for  women  throughout  the  Depanment.  Our  goal 
is  to  have  the  best  qualified  Sailors  and  Marines,  regardless  of  race  or  gender,  serving  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team 
and  our  country. 

CONCLUSION 

We  invite  you  to  tead  on.  As  you  will  see,  your  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  is  an  exceptionally  well-trained,  well- 
equipped,  and  well-led  force —  two  Services  but  one  Team.  The  proof  has  been  their  performance  during  myriad  fast- 
paced  and  complex  operations  around  the  globe.  We  are  determined  to  provide  the  Nation  with  premier,  combat- 
ready  naval  forces,  able  to  execute  their  roles  of  forward  presence  and  power  projection.  The  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Team  is  effective,  relevant,  and  second  to  none.  Our  Nation  deserves  ikj  less. 


John  H.  Dalton 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 


Admiral  J.  M.  Boorda,  USN  General  Carl  E.  Mundy,  It.,  USMC 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
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I.  OUR  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT:    FORWARD...  FROM  THE  SEA 


Mi  wm  i 


ENDURING  RELEVANCE 


The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  provides  our  Nation 
potent,  combat  credible  naval  expeditionary  forces 
ready  to  fight  and  prevail  at  key  forward-deployed 
regions  around  the  world:  in  the  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
Arctic,  and  Indian  Oceans,  Mediterranean,  Adriatic, 
Caribbean  and  Red  Seas,  and  Arabian  Gulf.  By  op- 
erating forward  in  these  key  littoral  regions,  our  na- 
val forces —  both  Active  and  Reserve —  are  visible 
reminders  to  friends  and  potential  foes  of  U.S. 
strength,  resolve,  and  commitment.  Our  forces  can 
be  moved  rapidly,  as  needed,  between  theaters  to 
firmly  demonstrate  intent,  to  act  as  the  Nation's  ini- 
tial combat  resjxjnse  and  as  the  enabling  force  for 
the  follow-on  Army  and  Air  Force  in  joint  and  multi- 
national operations.  Combining  the  pwwer  and  op- 
erational maneuver  of  Carrier  Battle  Groups,  Am- 
phibious Ready  Groups,  Marine  expeditionary  forces, 
surface  combatants,  submarines  and  Maritime  Pa- 
trol Aircraft,  our  naval  forces  are  readily  positioned 
to  respond  swiftly  to  national  tasking.  Shaped  for 
combat,  when  called  on  to  fight,  our  forces  are  ready 
to  win. 

With  the  publication  of  ...From  the  Sea  in  Septem- 
ber 1992,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  embarked  on 


a  fundamental  shift  in  operational  focus  and  a  land- 
mark reordering  of  war  fighting  priorities.  This  fun- 
damental shift  is  well  underway  and  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  changes  which  were  occurring  in  the  strategic 
landscape.  We  have  refocused  from  dealing  prima- 
rily with  a  global  maritime  power  on  the  high  seas  to 
projecting  strength  and  infiuence  along  the  littorals 
in  response  to  regional  challenges. 

Littoral  warfare  has  an  inherently  greater  emphasis 
on  fighting  over  land  than  over  open  ocean.  The  area 
of  control  necessary  to  support  joint  littoral  opera- 
tions will  be  dictated  by  the  actual  tactical  situation, 
but  notionally  extends  from  the  shore  to  o{>en  ocean, 
and  inland  from  the  shore  over  that  extensive  area 
that  can  be  supported  and  controlled  directly  from 
the  sea.  In  our  vision  of  the  future,  we  seek  to  achieve 
full  tactical  integration  with  the  other  Services  in  or- 
der to  enhance  successful  warfare  in  the  world's  lit- 
toral region. 

In  the  years  since  we  announced  this  warfighting  vi- 
sion, we  have  been  provided  Presidential  guidance 
about  our  role  in  national  defense.  A  National  Se- 
curity Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement 
provided  that  guidance.  The  Strategy  reaffirms  that 
America's  military  forces  will  remain  engaged  over- 
seas, able  to  rapidly  project  decisive  combat  power 
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in  protection  of  vital  U.S.  interests,  property,  and  citi- 
zens. It  emphasizes  the  security  threat  of  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD) —  nuclear,  biological, 
and  chemical —  and  the  missiles  that  deliver  them. 
And  it  validates  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  timely 
shift  in  strategic  focus  and  mandates  a  robust  for- 
ward naval  presence. 

America's  armed  forces  fight  and  win  the  Nation's 
wars;  ...From  the  Sea  articulates  how  naval  forces 
contribute.  Experience  underscores,  however,  the 
reality  that  the  most  frequent  use  of  naval  forces  oc- 
curs in  situations  short  of  war  This  is  because  for- 
ward naval  forces  arc  the  foundation  of  mir  Nation's 
overseas  engagement.  They  are  critical  to  our  ability 
to  promote  and  protect  U.S.  interests  by  deterring 
aggression,  enhancing  stability,  promoting 
interoperability  with  allies,  and  providing  timely  ini- 
tial crisis  response  and  warfighting  in  joint  and  com- 
bined operations.  Because  of  their  ability  to  conduct 
extended  operations  in  forward  areas,  the  joint  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Team  is  most  often  the  initial  force 
called  on  to  respond  to  emerging  crises.  They  are 
heavily  engaged  during  the  transition  from  crisis  to 
conflict,  and  later  to  ensuring  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  peace.  In  recognition  of  this  experience,  we 
have  recently  expanded  our  strategic  concept  in 


Forward... From  the  Sea.  This  White  Paper  under- 
scores that  naval  forces  must  be  sufficient  for  for- 
ward presence  operations  in  peacetime,  credible 
enough  to  act  as  a  significant  deterrent,  and  able  to 
fight  from  the  sea  in  time  of  war.  In  short,  it  ad- 
dresses the  unique  contributions  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  forces  across  the  full  spectrum  of  operations 
in  peace  and  war  necessary  to  assure  the  Nation's 
security. 

TWO  SERVICES— ONE  TEAM 

The  two  military  Services  of  the  Department  o'i  the 
Navy  contribute  .service-unique,  but  coniplemenlary 
capabilities  to  our  Nation's  defense. 

The  Navy  provides  sea-based  forces  thai  are  relevant 
across  the  entire  continuum  of  joint  operations —  from 
peacetime  training  through  major  regional  contlict. 
The  Navy's  ability  to  operate  unfettered  at  sea  in  in- 
ternational waters  makes  it  the  Nation's  preferred 
choice  for  employment  in  the  world's  troubled  re- 
gions. Forward  deployed  sea-based  forces  routinely 
permit  our  Nation  to  broaden  engagement  with  our 
allies  and  potential  coalition  partners.  By  operating 
from  sustainable  sovereign  seabases,  the  Fleet  brings 
the  full  complement  of  military  hardware  alongside 
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which  our  partners  want  to  train.  This  is  particu- 
larly attractive  because  it  permits  strengthening  of 
the  mutual  professional  trust  and  familiarity  with 
nations  who  may  not  yet  be  willing  to  welcome  U.S. 
forces  onto  their  territory.  Navy  capabilities  also 
include  the  ability  to  maintain  close  surveillance  of  a 
critical  region  and  lo  establish  and  enforce  maritime 
embargoes  and  flight  denial  regimes.  In  time  of  cri- 
sis or  war,  the  Navy  brings  powerful  carrier  battle 
groups  and  amphibious  forces  to  the  battle  space. 
Tomahawk-capable  ships  and  submarines  provide 
added  flexibility  to  deep  strike  planners.  The  Fleet  is 
capable  of  sustained,  around-the-clock  operations 
necessary  to  attain  sea  control  and  project  decisive 
power  ashore. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  a  multi-purpose  and  multi-ca- 
pable combined  arms  expeditionary  force,  adaptable 
to  changing  roles  and  future  missions.  It  is  man- 
dated by  Congress  to  be  the  most  ready  when  the 
Nation  generally  is  least  ready.  The  Marine  Corps  is 
an  expeditionary  force-in-readiness.  Marines  pro- 
vide a  unique  combat  capability  that  combines  air, 
land  and  naval  forces  from  the  sea —  the  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF).  The  key  character- 
istic of  these  forces  is  their  expeditionary  mindset. 
Marines  differ  from  other  land  forces  by  their  ability 
to  adapt  and  engage  upon  arrival  and  then  sustain 
operational  momentum.  Without  the  ability  to  be  lo- 
gistically  expeditionary.  Marines  would  be  merely 
"displacers,"  not  deployers.  Marine  aviation  is  an- 
other element  that  characterizes  the  unique  concept 
of  MAGTFs.  The  primary  function  of  Marine  avia- 
tion is,  and  always  has  been,  support  of  ground 
troops —  focused,  versatile,  flexible,  and  responsive 
to  needs  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  Marine  Corps  abil- 
ity to  deliver  a  unique  blend  of  ground,  air  and  ser- 
vice support  elements  in  a  responsive  and  adaptive 
manner  that  makes  it  the  Nation's  most  effective  land 
combat  forcible  entry  option. 

We  call  this  blending  of  two  distinct  Services  the  joint 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Team.  Together,  they  form  a 
military  capability  unique  in  the  world —  one  that 
underpins  the  Nation's  diplomatic  initiatives  and 
which  provides  a  special  expeditionary  capability 
essential  for  halting  enemy  offensives  and  facilitat- 
ing the  deployment  of  heavier  land-based  ground  and 
tactical  air  forces.  The  Naval  Services  specialize  in 


providing  inherently  sustainable,  forward  deployed, 
combat  capable  forces.  Operating  from  the  sea,  the 
Sailors  and  Marines  of  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team 
prove  daily  why  they  are  the  Nation's  -911  force" 
for  global  response. 

EXECUTING  THE  STRATEGY 

Two  Navy-Marine  Corps  roles  have  become  increas- 
ingly salient,  and  continue  to  underscore  the  value  of 
our  Team  to  the  Nation.  The  first  calls  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  to  be  present  overseas  with  com- 
bat credible  forces  in  order  to  demonstrate  United 
States  will  to  peri'orm  a  variety  of  functions  in  peace- 
time, and  in  the  face  of  crisis.  Tlie  second  calls  for 
the  joint  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Team  to  project 
overwhelming  combat  power  from  the  sea  during 
wartime.  Both  rcles  are  enabled  by  the  unparalleled 
sustainment  ability  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps; 
Naval  forces  are  uniquely  able  to  routinely  deploy  as 
combat  credible  forces,  capable  of  extended  self-sup- 
|X)rted  operations. 

United  States  national  security  has  long  been 
grounded  in  preventing  conflict  through  deterrence. 
Deterrence  is  achieved  through  application  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  national  power —  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military —  necessary  to  cause  an  adver- 
sary to  decide  agaitist  specific  conduct.  Our  national 
security  strategy  seeks  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  by 
presenting  a  credible  threat  of  unacceptable  counter- 
action, the  perception  that  cost  exceeds  gain,  and  that 
hostile  actions  will  not  succeed. 

In  peacetime  we  deter  through  the  forward  presence 
of  U.S.  military  forces.  Our  sea-based  forward  pres- 
ence, including  highly  survivable  strategic  subma- 
rines, is  key  to  deterring  strategic  attacks  on  our 
Nation  and  allies,  and  for  transitioning  from  peace- 
time to  crisis  management  or  war.  Forward  naval 
forces  have  unparalleled  value  which,  though 
grounded  in  combat  capability,  surpasses  mere  util- 
ity in  war.  Our  forward  presence  forces  also:  build 
regional  interoperability;  reassure  allies  of  our  com- 
mitment to  mutual  defense;  demotistrate  to  potential 
foes  our  readiness,  capability  and  determination  to 
secure  vital  interests;  and  allow  us  to  perform  other 
military  operations.  Historically,  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  have  always  been  positioned  in  forward 
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regions  of  the  world.  For  half  a  century,  their  pur- 
pose was  primarily  to  deter  global  conflict.  In  con- 
trast, the  world  today  is  one  of  regional  threats;  a 
world  in  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  confront  chal- 
lenges of  uncertain  proportions,  with  uncertain  goals, 
region  by  region.  Our  forward  presence  is  power- 
fully important  and  even  more  central  to  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the 
current  period  because  the  United  States  is  reducing 
its  permanent  overseas  basing.  As  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  reposition  to  the  United  States,  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  sovereign  seabases  are  providing  the 
dominant  portion  of  the  Nation's  forward  presence. 

When  crisis  appears  imminent,  we  will  employ  naval 
forces  able  to  undertake  intensified  surveillance  of  a 
critical  region  from  international  waters  and  air  space, 
a  task  particularly  suited  to  covert  attack  submarines. 
Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  and  our  space-based  sys- 
tems. We  will  also  aggregate  dispersed  naval  forma- 
tions into  larger,  more  capable  on-scene  forces  which 
can  generate  significant  combat  power.  At  any  time 
during  a  crisis,  we  are  prepared  to  apply  precision 
strikes  with  modem  aircraft  and  cruise  missiles 
against  targets  deep  in  the  battlespace.  This  combat- 
ready  power  can  be  selectively  revealed  to  potential 
foes  or  kept  discretely  out  of  sight,  underwater  as 
well  as  over  the  horizon.  We  will  prepare  our  naval 
forces  for  seabased  operational  maneuver,  to  mount 
amphibious  landings,  seize  ports  and  littoral  airfields, 
and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  heavier,  CONUS- 
based  follow-on  forces.  We  will  also  position  our 
forces  to  mount  special  warfare  operations  from  the 
sea,  extract  U.S.  and  friendly  personnel  from  threat- 
ened locations  in  non-permissive  situations,  and  es- 
tablish and  enforce  maritime  embargoes  and  flight 
dertial  regimes.  In  short,  we  are  positioned  and  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  rising  tension,  and  stop  wars  be- 
fore they  start. 

Proliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
(WMD)  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  our  Na- 
tion faces  today.  The  turbulence  in  the  Former  So- 
viet Union  (FSU)  has  increased  the  potential  for  the 
spread  of  WMD.  When  this  is  combined  with  the 
reality  that  weapon  delivery  system  technology  is  also 
readily  available,  an  environment  with  potentially 
grave  consequences  exists.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  provide  an  important  contribution  in  all  phases 


of  counterproliferation —  prevention,  interdiction, 
neutralization,  and  active  and  passive  defense.  Our 
planning  supports  national  policies  which  seek  to  limit 
proliferation.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  able  to  fight  in  an  environment 
where  the  enemy  possesses  WMD.  We  are  focusing 
the  highest  level  of  attention  on  this  issue. 


The  projection  of  overwhelming  power  from  the  sea 
during  conflict  is  also  a  compelling  defining  role  for 
Naval  forces.  Should  hostilities  break  out,  forward 
deployed  Carrier  Battle  Groups  and  Amphibious 
Ready  Groups  will  quickly  respond  to  blunt  our  foe's 
initial  objectives.  Tomahawk-armed  ships  and  sub- 
marines provide  options  for  deep  inland  missile  strikes 
with  tremendous  precision  and  lethality.  When  nec- 
essary, we  are  also  prepared  to  augment  all  our  car- 
rier air  wings  with  additional  aircrews.  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Ship  Squadrons  (MPSRONS),  already 
forward  deployed,  along  with  additional  Carrier  Battle 
Groups  and  Amphibious  Ready  Groups,  will  close 
on  the  region  of  hostilities.  Expanded  amphibious  task 
forces  will  merge  to  make  up  an  amphibious-based 
Marine  expeditionary  force,  fully  capable  of  forcible 
entry  at  the  time  and  place  of  our  choosing.  The 
introduction  of  one  or  more  MPSRONS  with  an 
amphibious  force  provides  the  Joint  Task  Force  Com- 
mander with  a  highly  mobile,  lethal  combat  capabil- 
ity fully  sustained  from  its  seabased  source.  Our 
underway  resupply  ships  make  possible  sustained, 
around  the  clock  strike  and  combat  support  opera- 
tions. 

Finally,  when  hostilities  conclude,  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Team  most  often  remains  in  place  enforcing 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  inherent  diplomatic  power 
and  freedom  provided  by  seabased  forces  mean  they 
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are  frequently  the  logical  choice  in  the  dangerous  tran- 
sitional period  following  hostilities. 

The  ships,  aircraft  and  Marine  forces  necessary  to 
remain  forward  deployed  around  the  globe  are  the 
Nation's  most  cost  effective  insurance  policy.  This 
is  because  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  possess  the 
full  range  of  powerful  capabilities  critical  to  advance 
and  defend  our  transoceanic  interests  in  peacetime, 
crises,  and  war. 

RESERVE  FORCE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Tlie  present  day  Reserve  force  has  been  reshaped  by 
the  same  factors  that  have  dramatically  atfected  the 
Active  tbrce:  new  strategic  circumstances  and  reduced 
budgets.  Our  Reserve  forces  now  provide  peacetime 
contributory  support  in  addition  to  their  traditional 
training  role.  Through  the  concept  of  tle.xible  drill- 
ing. Reservists  are  now  also  able  to  combine  drill 
and  Active  Duty  for  Training'periods  to  better  sup- 
port the  Fleet.  More  than  at  any  other  time  in  its 
history,  the  Naval  Reserve  force  employs  Fleet  com- 
patible, state-of-the-art  equipment. 

The  Naval  Reserve's  utility  is  being  bolstered  by  the 
addition  of  five  new  ship  classes.  USS  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  (CV  67),  our  first  Operational  Reserve 
Carrier  and  USS  INCHON  (MCS  12),  the  first  Mine 
Control  Ship,  will  join  the  Reserve.  In  addition,  our 
Reserve  force  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
two  Tank  Landing  Ships  (LSTs),  four  Mine  Coun- 
termeasure  Ships  (MCMs),  and  eleven  Coastal  Mine 
Hunters  (MHCs). 

Further,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  now  involved  in  a 
broader  variety  of  missions.  These  forces  provide 
robust  support  to  Navy  Intelligence  headquarters  and 
field  activities,  and  are  assuming  the  missions  of 
range/training  carrier  support  and  vertical  onboard 
delivery.  They  provide  increased  adversary  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  support,  and  have  expanded  responsi- 
bilities in  counterdrug  operations.  Naval  Reserve 
forces  have  also  taken  on  increased  involvement  in 
mine  warfare.  Combat  Search  and  Rescue  and  air- 
borne logistics  support.  In  the  area  of  construction. 
Reserve  SEABEES  now  have  their  drill  time  allo- 
cated directly  by  the  Fleet  Commanders-in-Chief  for 
various  projects  aimed  at  reducing  the  maintenance 
and  repair  backlog  at  bases  and  stations. 


Marine  Reserves  maintain  readiness  by  integrating 
Reserve  component  training  with  that  of  Active 
forces.  This  full  integration  is  possible  because  nearly 
thirty  percent  of  enlisted  Marines  in  the  Reserve  Force 
have  prior  Active  service  while  nearly  all  Reserve 
commissioned- officers  have  prior  .\ctive  service. 
Reserve  units  conduct  combined  arms,  cold  weather, 
and  mountain  training  that  incorporate  ground,  air, 
and  logistics  units.  Members  of  Marine  Forces  Re- 
serve regularly  participate  in  major  joint  and  com- 
bined exercises.  During  FY  94,  exercises  included 
BALIKATAN  (Philippines),  VALIANT  BLITZ  and 
ULCHI-FOCUS  LENS  (Korea),  COBRA  GOLD 
(Tliailand),  ALPINE  WARRIOR  (Norway).  AGILE 
PROVIDER/AGILE  SWORD  (Nonh  Carolina). 

The  vibrant  coupling  of  training  and  peacetime  con- 
tributory support  will  shape  the  future  Reserve  Force. 
All  peacetime  support  is  voluntary,  and  while  there 
are  limits  where  Reservists  can  serve,  as  well  as  lim- 
its in  the  funds  available,  we  anticipate  that  Reserve 
contributions  wil!  grow  in  the  future.  Our  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Team's  Reserve  mission  has  been,  is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be  getting  the  right  people 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  support  the  Ac- 
tive force. 

THE  STRATEGY  IN  ACTION 

In  1994,  our  forces  were  called  on  to  respond  to  sig- 
nificant contingencies  in  four  widely  dispersed  re- 
gions of  the  globe  (northwest  Pacific,  the  Indian 
Ocean/Arabian  Gulf,  the  Adriatic  and  Caribbean 
Seas).  Throughout  the  year,  our  carrier  battle  groups 
were  repeatedly  shifted  from  crisis  to  crisis  as  the- 
ater commanders  called  for  their  unique  blend  of  flex- 
ible striking  power  and  diplomatic  sovereignty.  Not 
since  the  Second  World  War  have  our  carriers  and 
Marines  engaged  in  so  many  nearly  simultaneous 
operations  in  such  a  condensed  period.  We  suppxarted 
deterrent  actions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  most 
recently  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  counter  Iraqi  threats 
to  Kuwait.  Our  forces  provided  refugee  interdiction 
and  relief  o{)erations  for  Cubans  and  Haitians,  and 
spearheaded  the  re-establishment  of  democracy  in 
Haiti.  An  on-call  amphibious  force  remained  off  the 
Somali  coast  to  ensure  security  for  United  Nations 
relief  and  peacekeeping  forces  and  will  ensure  the 
safe  extraction  of  United  Nations  forces.  The  Navy 
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and  Marine  Corps  also  continued  to  support  an  asset 
intensive  no-fly  zone  over  southern  Iraq.  Our  joint 
Team  similarly  supported  no-fly  zones  and  peace 
enforcement  actions  over  Bosnia.  Our  forces  evacu- 
ated diplomats  from  Rwanda  on  short  notice.  Closer 
to  home.  Marine  Corps  fire  fighting  teams  were  or- 
ganized and  sent  in  to  help  control  forest  fires  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  our  personnel  assisted  state 
and  local  authorities  in  relief  operations  after  mas- 
sive flooding  in  Georgia  and  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  full  support  of  the  national 
strategy  of  engagement  was  underscored  by  our  par- 
ticipation in  over  350  world-wide  exercises  as  well 
as  by  port  visits  to  over  97  countries  this  past  year. 
For  example,  we  completed  the  first  ship  visit  in  over 
a  quarter  century  to  South  Africa  as  U.S.  goodwill 
ambassadors.  This  year  also  marked  the  first  ever 
Navy  ship  visit  to  Ukraine  when  USS  BELKNAP, 
with  Commander,  U.S.  SIXTH  Fleet  embarked,  vis- 
ited Odessa.  On  any  given  day  roughly  50%  of  the 
Fleet  is  at  sea  and  about  50%  of  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  is  in  the  field.  In  the  future,  as  we  look  at 
crisis  areas  and  potential  conflicts,  it  is  our  judgment 
that  the  littoral  will  be  where  they  will  occur.  This  is 


because  virtually  all  of  the  world's  population  and 
major  cities  lie  within  200  miles  of  the  coast.  Our 
Sailors  and  Marines  answered  repeated  calls  to  ac- 
tion with  professionalism  and  dedication  throughout 
this  past  year.  As  you  will  see  below,  short  notice, 
often  simultaneous  operations  demonstrated  the  util- 
ity and  need  for  combat  ready  forces  deployed  for- 
ward in  troubled  regions  where  our  national  interests 
and  threats  to  those  interests  most  often  collide.  They 
are  also  indicative  of  the  strategic  environment  the 
Nation  will  face  well  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Both 
forward  based  and  forward  deployed  naval  forces  are 
uniquely  useful  to  the  National  Command  Authori- 
ties. Day  to  day  calls  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
in  emerging  crises  validate  the  unique  utility  of  com- 
bat credible  forward  deployed  naval  forces. 

NORTHWEST  PACIFIC  OCEAN 

Korea:  Contingency  Operations  (June-August 
1994).  Tensions  again  flared  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula in  1994  due  to  renewed  concerns  about  North 
Korea's  nuclear  weapon  ambitions,  and  the  turbu- 
lence associated  with  the  death  of  Kim  II  Sung.  In 
response  to  rapidly  escalating  tensions,  the  INDE- 
PENDENCE and  CONSTELLATION  Carrier  Battle 
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Groups,  with  integrated  attack  submarines  and  mine 
sweeping  assets,  were  dispatched  to  the  waters  off 
Korea  to  complement  the  other  U.S.  military  forces 
normally  maintained  in  theater.  As  the  crisis  deep- 
ened, our  forward  carrier  presence  provided  to  the 
National  Command  Authorities  the  option  of  posi- 
tioning up  to  four  Carrier  Battle  Groups  with  248 
strike  aircraft  and  all  iheir  wartlghting  sustainmeni 
within  fourteen  days.  Forward  based  Marine  expedi- 
tionary forces  were  also  placed  in  a  higher  state  of 
combat  readiness.  The  lluid,  unencumbered,  combai- 
ready  Carrier  Battle  Groups  and  Marine  forces  pro- 
vided the  clearest,  unambiguous  signal  of  our  national 
intent,  and  deterred  further  escalation  of  diplomatic 
lension.  This  contingency  alsodcmimstraled  ihc  ilip- 
lomatic  value  of  employing  seabased  carrier  and 
Marine  power  projection  capabilities  which  may  be 
easily  and  discretely  withdrawn  as  tensions  decline. 

ARABIAN  GULF/RED  SEA 

Kuwait:  Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  (Octo- 
ber-December 1994).  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
bat forces  were  quickly  brought  to  bear  in  response 
to  Iraqi  threats  to  Kuwait  last  fall.  One  day  after  the 
theater  commander  requested  additional  forces,  the 
carrier  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  and  Tomahawk- 
armed  cruiser  SAN  JACINTO,  positioned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  were  available  to  respond  to  potential  Iraqi  ag- 
gression with  overwhelming  strikes  from  the  sea.  Our 
normal  Middle  East  Force  presence  was  expanded 
rapidly  as  this  crisis  developed.  Two  days  into  the 
contingency,  a  combat-ready  Amphibious  Ready 
Group  with  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  embarked 
was  off  the  coast  of  Kuwait  conducting  a  show  of 
force.  This  amphibious  task  force  began  rapid  plan- 
ning and  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Embassy  for  the 
possible  evacuation  of  American  citizens  and  foreign 
nationals,  as  well  as  coordination  with  Kuwaiti  Armed 
Forces  for  the  defense  of  Kuwait  City.  On  arrival, 
the  aircraft  carrier  doubled  the  number  of  combat 
aircraft  in  theater.  By  the  sixth  day  of  the  crisis,  al- 
most sixty  percent  of  air-to-ground  strike  capability 
was  provided  by  our  carrier  force —  at  one  tenth  the 
cost  of  other  forces  surging  from  the  continental 
United  States.  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  of 
Squadron  TWO  in  Diego  Garcia  were  also  under- 
way with  equipment  for  a  16,000  Marine  combat 
force.    The  rapid  movement  of  our  carrier  and  Ma- 


rine forces,  coupled  with  their  tremendous  inherent 
capabilities  not  only  provided  credible  combat  power 
while  awaiting  the  inu-oduction  of  land  based  forces, 
but  vividly  reinforced  diplomatic  efforts  to  deter  fur- 
ther Iraqi  adventurism. 

Iraq:  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  (1991- 
present).  Naval  forces  continued  to  share  responsi- 
bility with  the  Air  Force  for  no-fly  operations  over 
Iraq  in  support  of  United  Nations  efforts  to  protect 
Iraqi  Shiite  minority  populations.  Naval  operations 
included  extensive  Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  sorties 
from  carriers  deployed  to  ihe  Arabian  Gulf. 

Maritime  Interception  Operations  1 1990-present). 
Tlirough  much  of  1994.  Navy  suri'ace  combatants 
and  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  continued  to  execute 
Maritime  Interception  Operations  (MIO)  in  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  and  Red  Sea  in  support  of  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Iraq.  These  at-sea  sanction  opera- 
tions, enacted  four  years  earlier  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Gulf  War,  were  terminated  in  the  Red  Sea  this 
fall  but  continue  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  By  the  end  of 
1994,  surface  combatants  had  conducted  over  2 1,000 
at  sea  intercepts  while  simultaneously  pertorming 
other  vital  forward  presence  missions. 


INDIAN  OCEAN 

Somalia:  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  (November 
1993-present).  We  began  1994  with  Marines  ashore 
and  afloat,  and  a  Carrier  Battle  Group  positioned  off 
the  Somali  coast.  Because  Somalia's  infrastructure 
proved  extremely  limited  and  required  extensive  en- 
gineering efforts  to  enable  additional  forces  and  equip- 
ment to  arrive.  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF) 
assets  were  also  employed  to  support  this  joint  hu- 
manitarian relief  and  security  mission.  In  March, 
two  sea  based  Marine  Expeditionary  Utiits  covered 
the  withdrawal  of  in-country  U.S.  Army  forces.  Other 
operations  supfxarting  humanitarian  relief  in  Soma- 
lia continued  through  most  of  the  year.  For  example. 
Marines  from  the  Fleet  Anti -Terrorist  Security  Team 
(FAST)  continued  to  provide  combat  escort  and  se- 
curity to  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  Mogadishu 
through  August.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  units  re- 
main off-shore  today,  poised  for  short  notice  support 
to  ongoing  United  Nations  and  Non-Governmental 
Organization  sponsored  relief  operations.  This  op- 
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eration  demonstrates  that  naval  forces  are  routinely 
the  first  to  be  called  and  the  last  to  leave. 

Rwanda:  Operation  DISTANT  RUNNER  (April 
1994).  A  sea  based  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  led 
U.S.  efforts  to  conduct  a  Non-combatant  Evacuation 
Operation  (NEO)  during  the  Rwanda  civil  war. 
Marines  provided  aerial  security  and  support  to  the 
hundreds  of  American  citizens  and  foreign  nationals 
fleeing  Rwanda  for  Burundi. 

Operation  SUPPORT  HOPE  (July- August  1994). 
A  sea-based  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  again  re- 
sponded to  an  emergent  crisis  in  Rwanda  by  provid  - 
ing  refugee  relief  supplies  (food  and'medical  care) 
into  this  war-torn  remote  inland  nation.  Task  Force 
SUPER  STALLION,  an  aviation  task  force  com- 
prised of  4  CH-53E  helicopters,  carried  vital  sujv 
plies  over  650  miles  inland  to  starving  refugees  en- 
camped near  the  Zaire-Rwanda  border. 

Achilla  Lauro  Passenger  Rescue  (December  1994). 
Late  in  1994,  Navy  surface  combatants  responded  to 
a  distress  call  from  the  burning  cruise  liner,  Achille 


Lauro,  located  300  miles  to  the  south  of  Somalia. 
Coordinating  with  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  and  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  scene,  our  warships  launched 
embarked  LAMPS  helicopters  while  still  150  miles 
away.  These  helicopters  allowed  the  transfer  of  badly 
ncded  food,  w&ter,  blankets  and  medical  supplies  in 
a  timely  manner  Upon  arrival,  our  ships  brought 
approximately  200  survivors  aboard  to  assist  their 
return  to  port. 

EUROPE 

Bosnia:  Operation  PROVIDE  PROMISE  (July 
1992-present).  Thib  joint  operation  with  the  Air 
Force,  involving  N^vy  carrier  based  and  Marine 
Corps  land  based  air  capabilities,  protected  humani- 
tarian relief  supplies  tlown  into  besieged  cities  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  In  addition  to  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  fighter/attack  aircraft,  a  Marine  aerial  refuel- 
ing squadron,  military  police  unit,  a  Navy  Fleet  Hos- 
pital, and  on-call  combat  Search  and  Rescue  forces 
supplied  vital  support  to  United  Nations  forces. 

Operation  DENY  FLIGHT  (April  1993-present). 
Naval  air  forces  comprised  of  carrier-based  air  wings 
and  Marine  F/A-18D  and  EA-6B  squadrons  based 
ashore  in  Italy  participated  in  a  joint  and  combined 
operation  to  enforce  a  United  Nations-mandated  No- 
Fly  zone  in  the  airspace  over  the  Republic  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  also 
provided  protective  air  support  to  United  Nations 
Protection  Forces  (UNPROFOR).  Maritime  Patrol 
Aircraft  equipped  with  electro-optical  sensors  sup- 
ported overland  imagery  collection  efforts  by  pro- 
viding real-time  still  and  full  motion  video  imagery 
to  ground  commanders.  On  21  and  23  November, 
land-based  Marine  strike  aircraft  participated  in  pu- 
nitive air  strikes  against  the  Bosnian  and  Croatian 
Serbs  in  the  Bihac  region  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Adriatic  Sea:  Operation  SHARP  GUARD  (June 
1993-November  1994).  This  cooperative  effort  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea  conducted  by  NATO  Standing  Na- 
val Forces  (multinational  squadrons  of  surface  com- 
batants), and  other  U.S.  and  West  European  naval 
forces,  enforced  a  United  Nations  mandated  embargo 
in  response  to  the  Yugoslavian  civil  war  Although 
the  participation  of  U.S.  naval  forces  was  recently 
modified,  our  forces,  including  intelligence-gather- 
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ing  attack  submarines  and  Marititne  Patrol  Aircraft, 
were  instrumental  in  providing  the  "glue"  that  en- 
abled coalition  forces  to  virtually  seal  off  the  Balkan 
littoral  from  smuggled  arms  shipments. 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe:  The  Partnership  For 
Peace  (PFP)  program  is  the  centerpiece  of  NATO's 
strategic  relationship  with  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. For  example,  three  major  PFP  exercises  were 
conducted  with  Eastern  Europe  this  year.  The  most 
imponant  of  these  was  our  exercise  BALTOPS  94. 
Originally  intended  as  a  modest  multinational  mari- 
time exercise  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  expanded  signifi- 
cantly to  include  extensive  participation  by  virtually 
all  nations  of  itic  region,  with  heavy  involvcnienl  by 
former  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  including  Russia.  As 
part  of  our  bilateral  military-to-military  contacts  pro- 
gram, we  have  also  begun  basic  seamanship  exer- 
cises and  conducted  numerous  traveling  contacts  and 
familiarization  visits  with  the  naval  forces  of  this  re- 
gion. Sixty-six  familiarization  visits  to  U.S.  facili- 
ties have  been  completed  and  over  145  traveling  con- 
tact teams  have  visited  host  nations.  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  officers  are  also  now  stationed  with  in- 
country  military  liaison  teams  and  we  are  busy  de- 
veloping additional  programs  to  further  naval  con- 
tact with  the  nations  of  this  region. 

RUSSIA 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  maturation  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  As  a  mark  of  improving  relations, 
the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of  the  Former 
Soviet  Union  (FSU)  have  agreed  to  no  longer  target 
each  other  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Prudence 
dictates,  however,  that  we  remain  sensitive  to  con- 
tinuing unrest  in  the  Eurasian  heartland  and  cogni- 
zant of  Russia's  sophisticated  submarine  capabili- 
ties. 

We  note  the  increased  participation  by  Russia  in  mul- 
tinational exercises  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Baltic,  North, 
Norwegian,  and  Black  Seas.  We  conducted  a  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  humanitarian  relief  exercise  with  Rus- 
sian forces  near  Vladivostok  (the  fii^t  time  since  1945 
that  U.S.  forces  have  exercised  on  Russian  soil).  In 
addition,  Russian  forces  participated  in  the  first 
NATO-sponsored  Partnership  For  Peace  naval  exer- 
cise (fifteen  ships^feHHune  NATO  and  three  partner 


countries),  and  together  we  are  conducting  frequent 
passing-at-sea  exercises  of  opportunity. 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba/Haiti:  Operations  ABLE  VIGIL  and  SEA 
SIGNAL  (August  1994-present).  Navy  surface  com- 
batants, amphibious  ships,  patrol  aircraft.  Coast 
Guard  vessels,  and  Manne  expeditionary  forces  re- 
sponded to  a  mass  seaborne  exodus  from  both  Cuba 
and  Haiti.  Operations  consisted  of  interdicting,  trans- 
porting and  processing  migrants,  and  operating  sup- 
port facilities  for  over  40,000  refugees  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Facility  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Our  Re- 
servists, deploying  in  the  air.  on  Ihe  sea,  and  ashore, 
were  particulariy  instrumental  in  detecting,  rescuing, 
and  providing  assistance  to  Haitians  exiting  their  be- 
leaguered country.  Over  460  Navy  and  Marine  Re- 
servists volunteered  for  active  duty  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  to  support  this  operation.  Marine  Reserves  pro- 
vided three  separate  increments  of  task-organized  pro- 
visional rifie  companies  over  a  90-day  period  to  as- 
sist in  providing  security.  Reserve  Marines  also  vol- 
unteered for  duty  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina 
providing  equipment  maintenance  support  for  Active 
component  units. 


Operations  SUPPORT  DEMOCRACY/UPHOLD 
DEMOCRACY  (September  1994-present).  These 
operations  conducted  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
restored  democracy  tf^  Haiti  through  the  multinational 
enforcement  of  United  Nations  sanctions.  Participa- 
tion of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  peaked  with 
over  11,000  personnel  and  24  warships  involved  in 
conunand  and  control  support,  show  of  force  opera- 
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tions,  and  delivery  of  occupation  forces.  Naval  op- 
erations included  flexible  use  of  two  aircraft  carriers 
and  a  successful  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  landing 
at  the  city  of  Cap  Haitien.  Marine  expeditionary 
forces  maintained  security  there  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore passing  control  to  Army  units.  This  contingency 
also  involved  precursor  reconnaissance  by  attack  sub- 
marines and  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft,  and  the  first 
operational  employment  of  two  CYCLONE-class 
Coastal  Patrol  ships  (PCs).  Additionally,  over  1 10 
Naval  Reservists  were  recalled  to  provide  command 
and  control  support,  and  harbor  security.  During  this 
contineencv  Naval  exDeditionarv  forces  convincinelv 
demonstrated  their  flexibility  by  quickly  and  effec- 
tively adapting  to  changing  operational  circum- 
stances, forming  a  highly  capable  Joint  E.\pedition- 
ary  Force.  On-station  Navy  ships  continue  to  pro- 
vide command  and  control  support,  and  a  contingency 
presence  near  Haiti  today  to  ensure  the  smooth  resto- 
ration of  democracy. 

Counterdrug  Operations.  In  consonance  with  the 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy  and  other 
counterdrug  directives  from  higher  authority.  Navy's 
counterdrug  force  strucmre  in  the  transit  zone  has 
been  modified  to  support  greater  source  country  ef- 
forts. The  overall  level  of  Navy  resources  has  been 
adjusted  and  platforms  types  assigned  have  been 
modified  to  optimize  mission  effectiveness  at  a  lower 
cost  in  terms  of  both  dollars  and  manpower.  Three 
T-AGOS  ships  have  been  equipped  with  upgraded 
communications  equipment  and  radar  to  detect  sus- 
pect airborne  drug  traffickers.  This  permits  two  T- 
AGOS  ships  to  remain  continuously  on  station  and 
thus  frees  two  surface  combatants  for  other  missions. 
Three  to  five  surface  combatants,  with  embarked 
Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  boarding  teams,  re- 
main tasked  for  this  mission.  Maritime  Patrol  Air- 
craft, also  assigned  to  the  counterdrug  mission,  have 
been  modified  with  a  modular  air-to-air  radar,  electro- 
optics,  and  a  communication  suite  which  greatly  aids 
their  unique  long-range  tracking  capability.  Attack 
submarines  have  also  been  employed  to  perform  co- 
vert transit  zone  surveillance.  Navy  counterdrug 
support  in  the  transit  zone»*his  past  year  included 
over  21,000  flight  hours  and  2,800  ship  days.  A 
Navy  Relocatable  Over  the  Horizon  Radar  (ROTHR) 
system,  sited  in  Virginia,  provided  wide  area  surveil- 
lance of  the  Caribbean  and  an  additional  system  is 


now  under  construction  in  Texas.  Our  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  also  continued  to  provide  technical  train- 
ing and  support  to  both  source  country  and  south- 
west border  counterdrug  efforts.  For  example,  the 
Marine  Corps  participated  in  109  missions  in  sup- 
port of  southwest  border  counterdrug  operations. 
Additionally,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  as- 
sets provide  extensive  air,  surface,  border  surveil- 
lance and  intelligence  analysis  support. 


MAJOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Operations  WILDFIRE  94  and  SOUTHEAST- 
ERN FLOODS.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  units  con- 
ducted numerous  relief  efforts  for  local  communities 
affected  by  disastrous  wildfires  and  floods  this  year. 
The  worst  of  these  disasters  occurred  during  flood- 
ing in  Georgia.  Disaster  relief  operations  consisted 
of  flood  prevention,  fire  fighting,  rescue,  and  medi- 
cal assistance. 

Los  Angeles,  California  Earthquake  (January-Feb- 
ruary 1994).  The  Navy  provided  qualified  linguists 
and  SEABEES  (Construction  Battalion)  to  assist  the 
local  populace  in  the  aftermath  of  last  year's  major 
Los  Angeles  earthquake.  Our  SEABEES  completed 
various  construction  projects,  provided  potable  wa- 
ter, and  greatly  assisted  the  initial  infrastructure  re- 
construction efforts  in  support  of  local  communities. 
Naval  Reserve  assistance  in  disaster  and  humanitar- 
ian relief  operations  was  particularly  important  in 
this  earthquake.  Local  Naval  Reserve  activities  im- 
mediately provided  facilities  and  personnel  to  sup- 
port rescue  and  emergency  operations.  For  example. 
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the  California  Conservation  Corps,  130  strong,  were 
hosted  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Cen- 
ter Encino,  and  Reserve  corpsmen  were  provided  to 
the  Red  Cross  for  medical  support. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  highlights  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  operations  in  1994.  They  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  involve- 
ment in  direct  support  of  the  Ntuional  Security  Strat- 
egy of  Engagement  and  Enlargement. 

PROGRAMMING  FOR  OUR  STRATEGY 

To  steer  us  as  we  develop  our  force,  (he  Department 
of  the  Navy  is  guided  by  four  principles: 

•  Maintain  the  quality  and  morale  of  our  people 

•  Preserve  our  readiness  for  combat 

•  Keep  our  war  fighting  edge  through  advanced 
technology 

•  Promote  efficient  use  of  our  resources 


Our  budget  plans  continue  to  be  driven  by  our  deter- 
mination to  operate  more  effectively  in  a  joint 
wartlghling  environment.  This  past  year  we  contin- 
ued to  retine  our  planning  shift  from  a  platform  spe- 
cific orientation  (aviation,  submarine,  and  surface 
warfare)  to  a  more  appropriate  Department-wide 
cross  warfare  orientation  (littoral  and  expeditionary 
warfare).  We  also  continued  to  retine  the  "planning" 
phase  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting 
System  from  its  elaborate.  Cold  War  structure  to  an 
integrated  process  relevant  and  responsive  to  the  more 
fiuid,  now  mission  environment.  Our  program  and 
budget  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive set  of  Joint  Mission  and  Support  Area  Assess- 
ments. It  is  also  responsive  lo  Presidential  guid- 
ance, to  the  operational  requirements  of  our  Fleet  and 
Force  Commanders,  and  complementary  to  the  Joint 
Wartlghting  Capability  Assessments  (JWC.A)  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council 
(JROC).  Through  these  budget  planning  refinements, 
we  have  been  able  to  more  clearly  articulate  Depart- 
ment-wide priorities,  provide  a  broader  range  of  al- 
ternatives, acknowledge  fiscal  constraints,  and  bet- 
ter employ  all  of  the  Department's  resources. 


Department  of  the  Navy 

FY  1996/97  Budget  Summary  By  Appropriarion 

(In  SMillion) 

ACCOUNT 

LiL2J 

n  ?5 

n  ?6 

FY  97 

Militaiy  Personnel,  Navy 

18.546.5 

17,569.1 

16.9306 

16,337.0 

Military  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 

5,732.4 

5,774.9 

5.877.8 

5.956.2 

Reserve  Personnel.  Navy 

1,591.4 

1,401  8 

1.348.2 

1.322.9 

Reserve  Personnel.  .Mannc  Corps 

344.1 

348.7 

361.8 

372.9 

Operations  &  Majntenance,  Navy 

20,853.9 

21,328.6 

21,225.7 

20.254.5 

Operations  &  Maintenance,  MC 

1,902.5 

2,069.4 

2.269.7 

2,285.0 

Operauons  &  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 

757.3 

831.3 

826.0 

864.7 

Operations  &  Maintenance.  MC  Reserve 

91.2 

82.0 

90.3 

95.3 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 

5.488.8 

4,599.8 

3,886.5 

6,885.2 

Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 

2,947.6 

2,083.4 

1.787.1 

1,714.3 

Shipbuilding  &.  Conversion,  Navy 

4,195.2 

6,574.5 

5,051.9 

3,941.6 

Other  Procurement,  Navy  - 

2,894.7 

3,274.3 

2.396.1 

3,1244 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 

442,9 

418.2 

474.1 

687.9 

Prwurement  of  Ammo,  Navy  &  MC 

- 

414.8 

- 

Research,  Development,  Test  &  Eval 

8,191.4 

8,694.7 

8,204.6 

7,716.9 

Military  Construction,  Navy 

668.1 

399.3 

488.1 

460.5 

Military  Construction.  Navy  Reserve 

24.4 

22.7 

7.9 

9.1 

Family  Housmg,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

1.142.7 

1,205.1 

1.514.1 

1,453.8 

National  Defense  Sealift  Fund 

1,540.8 

699.4 

974.2 

913.4 

Base  Closure  and  Realignment 

784.5 

1,438.5 

2,082.3 

1,305.3 

Payment  to  Kaho'olawe  Island 

1.3 

63.7 

26.0 

15.0 

TOTAL 

78,141.7 

79,294_J 

75,823.0 

75,715.9 
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Our  planning  stresses  that  new  thinking  is  required 
to  satisfy  valid  requirements,  that  not  ail  requirements 
necessarily  require  dollars,  and  that  -ve  must  develop 
greater  commonality  as  we  plan  for  the  future.  For 
example,  in  order  to  assess  requirements,  develop 
programs,  and  prioritize  resources,  planners  are  di- 
rected to  look  at:  how  to  balance  critical  elements  of 
our  programs;  how  to  continue  to  reduce  overhead; 
how  to  lake  advantage  of  advances  in  technology; 
how  to  best  meet  industrial  base  requirements;  and 
how  to  improve  the  use  of  Reserve  forces.  Resources 
have  been  shifted  to  higher  priority  near-term  pro- 
grams affecting  areas  of  military  pay,  readiness  and 
quality-of-life.  Ship  depot  maintenance  and  aircraft 
rework  programs  have  been  funded  at  levels  proven 
to  be  manageable  without  delays  for  ship  deployment 
schedules  or  the  grounding  of  aircraft. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  also  pursued  aggressive  positions  on  force  struc- 
ture and  infrastructure  reductions.  We  developed  a 
balanced  program  to  meet  our  planned  needs  both  in 


the  short  and  long  term.  However,  as  identified  in 
last  year's  Posture  Statement  to  Congress,  there  are 
risks  to  our  fiscal  strategy  that  might  adversely  im- 
pact our  planning.  Last  year  we  identified  four  of 
the  most  troublesome  risks  that  we  foresaw:  unfore- 
seen changes  in  the  world  security  enviroruneni  that 
would  require  more  than  currently  programmed  force 
structure;  increased  readiness  costs  due  to  unfore- 
seen contingency  operations;  unanticipated  cost 
growth  in  future  systems  and  programs  due  to  rising 
inflation  or  industrial  base  problems;  and 
underfunding  the  base  closure  account.  Enough  of 
these  risks  have  been  realized  to  necessitate  adjust- 
ments to  our  previous  force  structure  and  acquisition 
plans  which  we  will  address  later  in  ihis  Slalenienl. 

The  Department  also  fully  embraces  the  opportunity 
for  increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency  which  the 
ongoing  Roles  and  Missions  review  brings.  We  wel- 
come the  internal  and  external  analysis  of  our  meth- 
ods, procedures,  and  organization  that  is  required  to 
support  the  important  objectives  of  the  Commission. 
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II.   PEOPLE 


Sailors,  Marines  and  civilians;  Active  and  Reserve 
personnel;  men  and  women  who  come  to  us  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  every  part  of  American  society,  are 
the  heart  of  the  Naval  Services.  Foremost  we  intend 
to  keep  faith  with  our  people:  they  are  at  the  center 
of  our  readiness  and  the  reason  we  are  the  world's 
foremost  maritime  (xjwer.  Every  day  our  people  and 
their  families  make  thousands  of  personal  sacrifices 
in  the  defense  of  our  country.  We  must  keep  faith 
with  them,  and  do  so  by  ensuring  they  have  the  pro- 
ficiency and  modem  tools  of  combat  to  go  confidently 
in  harm's  way.  We  also  earn  it  by  ensuring  our  Sail- 
ors and  Marines  have  the  highest  affordable  stan- 
dard of  living,  a  decent  work  environment,  and  help- 
ful family  support  services. 

Our  manpower  strategy  seeks  to:  recruit  the  highest 
quality  men  and  women;  protect  our  high  quality 
Active,  Reserve  and  civilian  career  force;  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  the  job  we  ask  our  people 
to  do;  enhance  the  quality  of  life  we  provide  our  Sail- 
ors, Marines  and  their  families;  maintain  a  tolerable 
Personnel  Operating  Tempo;  achieve  remaining  per- 
sonnel reductions  through  a  responsible  plan  utiliz- 


ing the  management  tools  already  provided  by  Con- 
gress; sustain  our  combat  readiness  by  ensuring  rea- 
sonable promotion  and  advancement  opportunities; 
add  experience  to  our  officer  corps  by  providing  new 
avenues  to  commission  our  best  enlisted  personnel; 
and  target  bonuses  to  retain  those  people  who  will 
form  the  core  of  our  future  force. 

To  protect  this  most  important  readiness  area —  our 
people —  we  constantly  strive  to  stay  within  estab- 
lished Personnel  Operating  Tempo  (PERSTEMPO) 
targets.  The  Navy  calls  for  a  maximum  deployment 
away  from  families  of  six  months,  and  at  least  a  year 
between  deployments.  Many  of  our  ships  and  air- 
craft squadrons  are  on  the  edge  of  exceeding  these 
goals.  The  time  spent  away  from  home  for  Marine 
operating  forces  now  reaches  from  45  to  55  percent 
for  ground  units  and  50  to  60  percent  for  aviation 
units.  Given  significantly  reduced  naval  force  levels 
and  the  growing  demand  for  the  Navy- Marine  Corps 
Team  in  contingency  operations,  achieving  accept- 
able PERSTEMPO  levels  is  increasingly  difficult. 
We  are  proud  of  the  way  our  Sailors  and  Marines 
have  met  heavy  commitments.  They  recognize  they 
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are  the  leading  edge  of  American  military  power  and, 
as  such,  will  often  be  called  first  to  respond.  How- 
ever, pressure  to  exceed  PERSTEMPO  goals  and 
work  our  forces  harder  than  we  have  planned,  risks 
reductions  in  readiness  over  the  long  term.  Sustained 
excessive  PERSTEMPO  rates  make  it  more  difficult 
to  retain  quality  personnel,  and  thus  raise  the  risk  of 
personnel  shortages,  particularly  in  highly  sought 
technical  skills.  We  can  accomplish  a  lot  with  supe- 
rior quality  personnel,  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses 
in  training  and  maintenance,  or  the  availability  of 
spare  parts  due  to  funding  constraints.  However,  the 
most  technologically  advanced  weapon  system  will 
be  of  little  military  value  if  we  do  not  have  the  highly 
skilled  people  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  it. 
Ultimately  the  loss  of  quality  people  will  bring  about 
the  hollow  force  that  we  all  wish  to  avoid. 

We  can  now  "see"  the  end  of  downsizing  in  both  the 
Active  and  Reserve  components  and  are  focusing  on 
the  future  stabilized  personnel  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  completing  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  draw  down  should  not  be  understated, 
nor  must  the  unique  challenge  of  maintaining  the  al- 
ready achieved  steady-state  endstrength  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  be  overlooked.  We  must  also  carefully 
manage  reductions  in  the  Department's  civilian  cadre. 
Our  glide  slope  for  the  final  phase  of  the  Navy's  per- 
sonnel reduction  is  steep  but  controllable.  To  increase 
this  slope,  as  some  argue,  would  seriously  jeopardize 
our  ability  to  retain  the  right  mix  of  personnel  of  all 
pay  grades.  Combat  readiness  would  invariably  suf- 
fer. 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

$BimoNs     FY-96  CONSTANTS 
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Maintaining  properly  motivated  Sailors  and  Marines 
is  the  most  important  goal  of  our  planning;  it  is  the 
strong  foundation  upon  which  our  combat  readiness 
is  built.  We  are  convinced  that  keeping  faith  with 
our  career  personnel  in  the  key  areas  of  quality  of 
life  and  advancement  is  the  only  way  to  convince  the 
best —  those  with  a  broad  range  of  other  employ- 
ment options —  to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation. 
Avoiding  involuntary  separation  of  mid-career  per- 
sonnel before  they  are  retirement  eligible  is  crucial 
for  maintaining  readiness  and  keeping  faith  with  the 
quality  people  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  This  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  emerge  from  this  period  of  turbulent  re- 
structuring as  the  world's  finest  naval  power. 

LEADERSHIP 

When  we  discuss  the  magnificent  men  and  women 
that  make  up  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  we  must 
also  discuss  the  Naval  Service's  commitment  to  main- 
tain an  environment  in  which^ach  individual  is  led 
with  dignity  and  respect.  Sound  leadership  results  in 
victory  in  combat.  To  defend  liberty —  a  concept 
derived  from  the  strong  values  of  America's 
founders —  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  understand 
that  they  must  successfully  lead  a  diverse  popula- 
tion. One  of  the  keys  to  leading  quality  personnel  is 
the  development  and  affirmation  of  our  core  values 
of  honor,  courage  and  commitment  and  a  strong  sense 
of  ethical  behavior  within  each  individual. 

Our  Sailors  and  Marines  recognize  that  ethical  lead- 
ership is  the  bedrock  on  which  we  build  subordinates' 
trust  in  the  orders  of  their  seniors.  Without  ethical 
leadership,  there  can  be  none  of  the  special  esprit  de 
corps  essential  for  the  teamwork  required  in  combat, 
and  the  anierican  people  would  have  little  confidence 
in  the  propriety  of  our  actions.  The  character  of  the 
Naval  Service  is  grounded  in  honor  and  integrity. 
These  are  our  ideals,  and  they  are  what  the  American 
f)eople  admire  most. 

Since  1989,  the  Active  Navy  has  conducted  Service- 
wide  surveys  to  help  our  leaders  assess  our  equal 
opportunity  climate.  This  past  year,  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Marine  Corps  have  also  begun  to  conduct 
climate  surveys.  These  surveys  are  an  invaluable 
tool  for  revealing  us  the  perceptions  of  our  Sailors 
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and  Marines  about  various  aspects  of  discrimination, 
sexual  harassment,  as  well  as  our  general  work  envi- 
ronment. We  use  this  survey  data  to  tell  our  leaders 
what  is  going  on  in  our  organizations,  and  to  develop 
and  refine  our  policies  and  programs.  Our  most  re- 
cent survey  was  particularly  encouraging.  The  Navy 
is  building  on  this  approach  to  expand  the  Command 
Managed  Equal  Opponunity  (CMEO)  program  to 
improve  our  commanding  officers*  ability  to  conduct 
surveys  in  their  own  ships  and  units,  and  determine 
their  crews'  perceptions  of  the  workplace  environ- 
ment. In  this  way,  commanding  officers  can  more 
elTiciently  judge  the  effectiveness  of  programs  to  pro- 
mote equal  opportunity  and  head  off  problems  be- 
fore they  occur. 

Included  as  part  of  our  commitment  to  responsibly 
lead  our  people  is  our  assurance  to  members  ihai  their 
families  will  be  taken  care  of  should  the  member  die, 
be  declared  missing  or  become  seriously  ill  or  injured. 
We  must  provide  equitable  survivor  benetlts  and  en- 
titlements. We  are  taking  proactive  steps  to  ensure 
we  have  the  best  possible  Casualty  Assistance  pro- 
grams to  take  care  of  our  service  family  members 
when  they  are  confronted  by  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties associated  with  the  loss  or  serious  illness  of  a 
loved  one. 

These  policies  and  programs  represent  the 
Depanment's  commitment  to  optimal  integration  and 
the  fostering  of  a  climate  where  all  members,  regard- 
less of  race  or  gender,  can  compete  fairly  to  achieve 
their  maximum  potential.  We  recognize  throughout 
the  Department  that  an  environment  of  readiness  can 
only  exist  where  each  and  every  member  of  the  Total 
Force  is  led  with  absolute  dignity  and  respect. 

SHAPING  THE  FORCE 

The  vision  of  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  one  of  a 
totally  integrated,  diverse  team  of  Active  and  Reserve 
Sailors,  Marines  and  civilians —  neutral  in  race  and 
gender.  It  will  be  a  highly  educated,  technically  ori- 
ented Navy  and  Marine  Corps  where  shipmates  are 
encouraged,  mentored  and  developed  but  which  re- 
tains the  tested  traditions  of  our  expeditionary  force — 
full  recognition  of  the  authority,  accountability  and 
responsibility  of  the  commanding  officer  and  the 
chain-of-command,  and  the  expectation  to  act  with 
intelligence,  daring  and  leadership. 


Last  year,  the  Navy's  Active  end  strength  dropped 
below  469,000.  Our  planning  calls  for  the  number 
of  Active  Navy  personnel  to  continue  to  decline  to 
just  under  395,000  by  1999.  The  established  force 
level  of  174,000  Active  duty  Marines  has  already 
been  achieved.  Reserve  end  strengths  are  decreasing 
from  a  high  of  151,500  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1989 
and  44,500  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in  1990  to 
1990  96,400  tor  the  Naval  Reserve  and  42,000  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  by  1999.  Our  civilian 
staffing  also  continues  on  a  downward  trend.  Civil- 
ian end  strength  will  decline  from  269,000  in  FY  94 
to  209,000  in  FY  01.  We  have  fully  funded  separa- 
tion programs  lo  properly  size  our  civilian  workforce. 
Tliese  Tola!  Force  levels  represcnl  the  largest  draw 
down  of  naval  personnel  in  decades. 

In  the  final  stages  of  our  rightsizing,  wc  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  tools  provided  by  Congress  to  care- 
fully shape  the  career  force  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  next  century.  Shap- 
ing our  career  force  requires  careful  attention  to  pro- 
motion and  advancement  opportunities.  To  maintain 
adequate  promotion  opportunity  and  timing  for  our 
officer  corps  we  are  requesting  modest  temporary 
relief  from  the  grade  table  requirements  lor  .Active 
duty  officers  between  Lieutenant  Commander/Major 
and  Captain/Colonel.  In  accomplishing  this  we  will 
remain  within  DOPMA  promotion  guidelines. 

Today  our  people  serve  in  a  smaller,  more  techno- 
logically oriented,  survivable  force.  This  is  a  force 
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which  will  continue  to  require  high  caliber  profes- 
sionals as  the  foundation  upon  which  all  else  is  built. 
To  this  end,  the  Naval  Services  remain  committed  to 
recruiting  and  retaining  our  Nation's  best  and  bright- 
est men  and  women.  High  quality  recniits  mean  bet- 
ter performance  and  less  attrition,  and  they  improve 
unit  readiness.  They  are  also  a  wise  investment  sim- 
ply because  they  are  far  more  productive  throughout 
the  duration  of  their  service.  Asa  priority  matter,  we 
will  maintain  our  standards  because  we  recognize  the 
false  economy  of  doing  otherwise. 

The  most  recent  DoD  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Sur- 
vey (YATS)  and  the  \J  SMC  Awareness  and  Attitude 
Study  reveal  pertinent  data  about  current  recruiting 
challenges.  Advertising  awareness  is  at  its  lowest 
level  since  1992  for  the  Navy,  and  1989  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  This  is  possibly  a  result  of  the  deep  re- 
ductions which  have  occurred  in  advertising  funding 
since  FY  90.  The  number  of  young  Americans  de- 
scribing themselves  as  simply  "not  interested"  in  tnfli- 
tary  service  has  increased  significantly;  yet  four  out 
of  five  of  those  surveyed  have  a  favorable  opinion  of 
the  military  in  general.  Among  prospects,  almost  half 
still  feel  that  the  military  is  hiring  less  due  to  defense 
cuts  and  base  closures.  Declining  interest  in  military 
service  is  especially  pronounced  as  unemployment 
rates  have  dropped.  With  the  growth  of  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  they  also  sense  an  uncertainty  about 
the  future  role  of  the  military.  The  Marine  Corps 
Study  also  revealed  that  fully  30  percent  felt  that  the 
value  and  prestige  of  the  military  has  declined.  Asa 
result,  pressures  on  our  recruiting  program  and  re- 
cruiters have  grown. 

Both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  achieved  their 
FY  94  quality  and  quantity  accession  goals.  How- 
ever, indicative  of  continuing  difficulties,  each  of  the 
Services  missed  their  FY  94  Delayed  Entry  Program 
(DEP)  contract  goals.  Significantly,  this  is  only  the 
second  time  the  Navy  missed  its  aruiual  contracting 
goal  since  the  inception  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force 
and  only  the  first  time  the  Marine  Corps  has  fallen 
short  since  before  FY  80.  This  trend  has  continued 
through  the  beginning  of  FY  95.  Missed  DEP  con- 
tracting goals  create  a  predicament.  To  continue 
meeting  accession  requirements  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  must  rely  more  heavily  on  recruiting  from 
the  tough  direct  market.   We  are  forced  to  rely  on 


finding  enough  qualified  prospects  willing  to  imme- 
diately commence  Active  duty.  We  must  also  rebuild 
the  DEP  pools  to  gird  for  the  higher  recruiting  mis- 
sions expected  in  FY  96  and  FY  97.  As  compared 
with  FY  94,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  requirements 
increase  by  7.5  and  9  percent  respectively  in  FY  96, 
and  by  14  percent  respectively  in  FY  97. 

Elevated  accession  requirements,  however,  account 
for  only  part  of  the  expanded  work-load  facing  our 
recruiting  community.  The  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1993  places  an  additional  administrative 
burden  on  our  recruiting  offices,  forcing  them  to  act 
as  voter  registration  agencies.  Modifying  this  law  to 
exempt  recruiters  from  these  responsibilities  would 
be  helpful. 

To  help  solve  our  recruiting  dilemma,  we  are  looking 
to  recruit  from  the  broadest  possible  pool  of  eligible 
recruits.  Projections  indicate  that  by  the  tum  of  the 
century,  our  society  will  include  i  2  percent  African- 
Americans,  12  jjercent  Hispanics,  and  5  percent 
Asian-Pacific  Islanders.  Our  Nation's  growing  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  diversity  highlights  the  need  to  imple- 
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ment  recruiting  strategies  which  will  help  make  our 
officer  and  enlisted  ranks  reflect  that  diversity.  As 
the  demographics  of  American  society  change,  our 
commitment  to  attract  recruits  from  all  areas  of  soci- 
ety requires  a  wider  focus  and  a  range  of  new  initia- 
tives. We  are  pursuing  ways  to  do  so;  by  the  year 
2000  we  intend  to  reach  minority  representation  in 
our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officer  and  enlisted  ac- 
cessions that  is  reflective  of  American  society.  We 
are  on  track  for  attaining  these  unprecedented  goals. 

Women  represent  another  enormous  resource  for  help- 
ing solve  our  shortfall  of  high-quality  recruits.  We 
are  aiming  at  eliminating  gender  barriers  which  have 
restricted  our  ability  to  match  our  best  quality  re- 
cruits with  our  needs.  More  than  ninety  percent  of 
all  career  fields  are  now  open  to  women  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  Tlie  Navy  recruits  in  a  gender 
neutral  manner  and  the  Marine  Corps  is  also  increas- 
ing opportunities  for  woman.  From  FY  94  to  FY  99, 
our  plans  call  for  Marine  Corps  female  accession 
requirements  to  rise  by  80  j^iercent. 

The  Navy's  firm  commitment  and  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  an  expanded  women-at-sea  policy  has  already 
{jroduced  significant,  visible  career  improvements  for 
women.  Women  now  serve  in  all  Naval  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalions.  Nine  combatant  ships  embarked 
women  in  FY  94.  Twenty-eight  more  combatant  ves- 
sels, from  AEGIS  destroyers  to  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers,  will  be  modified  to  embark  women  over 
the  next  two  years.  At  the  end  of  FY  94  approxi- 
mately 8,000  officer  and  enlisted  women  were  serv- 
ing in  ships.  Over  900  women  now  serve  in  carrier 
airwings  and  aboard  combatants.  Of  particular  note, 
two  Navy  F/A-18  fighter  pilots  became  the  first 
women  to  fly  combat  missions  while  enforcing  the 
no-fly  zone  over  southern  Iraq  this  past  fall. 

We  have  other  reasons  for  opUniism._  Recruiting  dif- 
ficulties are  gaining  attention  and  Congress  has  been 
supportive  of  our  needs.  By  congressional  testimony 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense's  Senior  Panel 
on  Recruiting,  talk  of  difficulties  has  emerged  from 
the  confinement  of  recruiting  offices.  As  a  result,  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  along  with  the  other  Ser- 
vices benefited  from:  ( I )  elimination  of  a  previously 
required  10  percent  reduction  in  recruiters;  (2)  a  FY 
95  budgetary  plus-up  for  recruiting  and  advertising 


programs;  and  (3)  authorization  for  a  stateside  cost 
of  living  allowance  (COLA).  The  stateside  COLA 
will  help  our  Navy  and  Marine  recruiters  (as  well  as 
other  Servicemen  and  women,  and  their  families)  cope 
with  living  in  high-cost  areas.  Moreover,  between 
now  and  FY  00  the  size  of  the  youth  population  will 
begin  to  grow  steadily.  Most  importantly,  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  value  what  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  represent.  With  their  support  and  a 
sustained  level  of  advertising  and  other  recruiting  re- 
sources, the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  high  quality  young 
Americans  willing  to  serve  their  country  as  Sailors 
and  Marines. 


QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  quality  of  life  for  our 
Servicemembers  and  their  families.  We  remain 
acutely  aware  that  it  is  critical  to  the  readiness  and 
well  being  of  our  forces.  Meeting  the  expectations 
of  our  Sailors  and  Marines,  and  their  families,  is  vi- 
tal to  garnering  their  full  commitment  and  productiv- 
ity and  we  are  determined  to  do  so.  When  individual 
and  family  needs  are  met,  our  Sailors  and  Marines 
can  devote  their  total  energy  to  military  duties  with- 
out unnecessary  distraction  over  the  care  of  their  fami- 
lies. Firm  support  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  quality  of  life  funding  increases  will  yield 
enhancements  in  MWR,  child  care,  family  and  bach- 
elor housing  programs,  a  CONUS  COLA  and  higher 
quarters  allowances  (BAQ). 

The  Department  supports  personnel  and  family  readi- 
ness through  a  myriad  of  programs —  family  and 
bachelor  housing;  compensation;  health  care;  and 
community  support  programs  such  as  Morale,  Wel- 
fare and  Recreation  (MWR),  child  care  programs  and 
family  service  centers.  Programs  aimed  at  preven- 
tion and  deterrence  of  family  violence  have  received 
increased  emphasis.  In  addition,  demands  for  volun- 
tary off  duty  education  programs  have  steadily  in- 
creased over  the  past  decade  as  commanders  and  per- 
sonnel have  recognized  the  many  benefits  of  increased 
educational  achievement  These  programs  are  espe- 
cially effective,  yielding  enormous  returns  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  dollars  spent. 
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Bachelor  and  family  housing  continue  to  be  priority 
quality  of  life  issues.  The  Navy's  "Neighborhoods 
of  Excellence"  program  and  the  Marine  Corps  "Hous- 
ing Campaign  Plan"  provide  a  long-term  blueprint 
for  revitalizing  housing  and  optimizing  housing  in- 
vestments. These  programs  will  not  correct  all  prob- 
lems overnight,  but  are  structured  to  systematically 
attack  the  backlog  of  repairs  required  to  bring  hous- 
ing up  to  the  standards  we  expect  for  our  people.  We 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  community  lead- 
ers in  the  design  and  development  of  these  projects. 
We  are  also  working  to  develop  limited  partnerships 
with  private  developers  to  build  housing  for  our  people 
under  new  authority  provided  in  last  year's  Authori- 
zation Act. 
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The  Naples  overseas  housing  initiative  is  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  our  commitment  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  Navy  families.  The  Navy,  in  close  coordi- 
nation with  Congress,  has  developed  a  plan  to  sig- 
nificantly improve  essential  living  conditions  in 
Naples.  We  are  relocating  operational  facilities  to 
Capodichino  through  military  construction.  Ws  are 
also  ready  to  award  a  lease-construct  contract  for  a 
Family  Support  Complex  that  will  provide  safe  up- 
graded housing,  schools,  community  facilities  and  a 
reliable  supply  of  potable  water.  With  continued  Con- 
gressional support  we  can  bring  this  vitally  impor- 
tant quality  of  life  program  to  fruition. 

The  Department's  legislative  package  for  the  104th 
Congress  includes  three  important  initiatives  that  are 
important  to  quality  of  life  and  essential  to  achieving 


equity  in  compensation  and  entitlements.  The  first 
proposal  is  to  authorize  BAQ  for  our  single  E-6  petty 
officers  on  sea  duty.  This  initiative  will  substantially 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  a  senior  group  of  en- 
listed people  and  remove  a  long  standing  inequity  in 
the  treatment  of  tliese  career  shipboard  members  in 
comparison  with  other  Servicemembers  assigned 
ashore  of  equal  paygrade  and  time-in-service.  A  sec- 
ond proposal  will  amend  the  language  authorizing 
Family  Separation  Allowance  (FSA  11)  to  ensure 
continued  entitlement  for  members  embarked  on  board 
a  ship  (away  from  homeport)  or  on  temporary  duty 
(away  from  permanent  duly  station)  for  30  consecu- 
tive days,  whose  family  members  voluntarily  chose 
not  to  accompany  the  Scrvicemember  to  the  homeport 
or  permanent  duly  station.  The  third  pay  proposal 
would  authorize  continuous  sea  pay  for  all  Sailors 
serving  on  repair  ships  homeported  in  CONUS  or 
overseas.  This  initiative  recognizes  the  arduousness 
of  assignment  on  a  tender  as  comparable  to  other 
Navy  ships  which  qualify  for  continuous  sea  pay. 

MEDICAL 

Health  care  is  vital  to  servicemembers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Ensuring  ready  access  to  quality  medical  care 
for  our  beneficiary  population  remains  a  DoD  prior- 
ity. Working  closely  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and  the  other  Service  Sur- 
geons General,  the  Department  is  moving  forward 
establishing  TRICARE  regional  managed  care  sup- 
port contracts.  Under  the  umbrella  of  managed  care 
we  are  building  bridges  with  our  current  internal/ex- 
ternal partnership  and  coordinated  care  contracts.  A 
managed  health  care  network  is  being  developed  us- 
ing multiple  alternatives  for  delivering  high  quality 
cost-effective  care  to  all  our  beneficiaries.  TRICARE 
contracts  create  a  partnership  between  military  and 
civilian  sources  of  care  and  thus  create  a  seamless 
medical  system  for  our  beneficiaries  while  control- 
ling costs  and  improving  access.  Where  the  Navy  is 
the  lead  agent  in  Portsmouth  and  San  Diego,  these 
comprehensive  TRICARE  contracts  will  be  in  place 
by  the  end  of  1997. 

The  Navy  is  forward  deployed  and  globally  distrib- 
uted; wherever  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  personnel  are 
deployed  ,  Navy  Medical  Department  personnel  are 
there  to  support  them.   Navy  Medicine  now  stands 
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uniquely  ready  to  meet  future  operational  challenges. 
We  are  reconfiguring  our  Fleet  Hospitals  into  more 
flexible,  modularized  units  that  can  respond  to  un- 
predictable threats.  Incremental  staff  plans  are  avail- 
able for  the  hospital  ships  and  capabilities  of  our 
Casualty  Receiving  and  Treatment  Ships  have  been 
improved.  Fleet  Marine  Force  medical  units  are  ad- 
justing to  new  medical  doctrine  with  the  proper  equip- 
ment and  transportation  assets,  enabling  the  units  to 
operate  effectively  in  future,  highly  mobile  battle- 
fields. 

Three  significant  health  policy  changes  have  been  in- 
stituted in  support  of  increased  assignments  of  women 
to  shipboard  and  operational  billets.  First,  the  Au- 
thorized Medical  Allowance  Lists  (AMALs),  our  list 
of  approved  supplies,  equipment,  and  drugs  to  carry 
in  shipboard  inventories,  have  been  updated  to  re- 
flect the  needs  of  servicewomen.  Secondly,  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  (OB/GYN)  training  has  been 
instituted  for  health  care  providers  working  aboard 
ships  and  in  our  clinics.  Finally,  medical  research 
efforts  have  been  initiated  to  focus  on  women  assigned 
to  ships  to  ensure  we  fully  understand  and  will  be 
equipped  to  provide  for  their  specific  health  require- 
ments. 

This  past  year  we  also  deployed  tele-radiology  ser- 
vices with  the  Fleet  and  in  the  field.  This  develop- 
ment markedly  reduces  the  need  for  costly  medical 
evaluations  and  unnecessary  precautionary  evacua- 
tions. As  a  result,  it  has  already  improved  the  qual- 
ity, responsiveness,  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  care 
we  provide  to  Sailors  and  Marines  in  an  operational 
environment. 

We  recognize  the  health  benefits  associated  with  en- 
vironmental remediation  and  pollution  prevention  and 
are  making  major  strides  to  Improve  in  this  area.  Our 
partnership  with  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances 
and  Disease  Registry  shows  promise  for  identifying 
environmental  and  health  risks  to  our  forces  so  that 
corrective  action  may  be  incorporated  into  our  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  cleanup  efforts. 


ment  other  providers  and  improve  access  to  care. 
These  medical  professionals  are  able  to  provide  di- 
rect support  to  servicemembers  and  their  dependents 
by  providing  outpatient  surgery  programs,  women's 
health  clinics  and  same-day  availability.  A  central- 
ized credentials,  review  and  privileging  system  for 
reserve  providers  is  in  place  to  decrease  credentialling 
actions  and  allow  almost  immediate  use  of  reserve 
medical  support. 

SAFETY 

This  was  another  record  safe  year  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  Reductions  of  safety-related  incidents 
were  recorded  in  nearly  every  category  despite  an 
unprecedented  operating  tempo.  For  example,  we 
had  only  half  as  many  Class  A  aviation  mishaps  this 
year  as  in  1993;  personnel  fatalities  dropped  from 
309  to  210;  and  operational  fatalities  were  reduced 
by  63  percent.  New  operational  safety  equipment 
and  programs,  including  improved  afioat  and  ashore 
safety  training,  will  sustain  this  decrease  in  losses 
and  associated  costs.  The  Department's  aggressive 
efforts  reflect  our  unwavering  commitment  to  saving 
lives  and  preserving  irreplaceable  assets. 

New  initiatives  to  make  the  Department  safer  include 
teaching  and  applying  rigorous  principles  of  risk  as- 
sessment and  risk  management,  technological  im- 
provements such  as  aircraft  Ground  Proximity  Warn- 
ing Systems,  and  continued  emphasis  on  human  fac- 
tors. The  Department  is  absolutely  committed  to 
making  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  even  safer.  The 
support  provided  by  the  Congress  in  this  area —  es- 
p>ecially  protecting  operations  and  maintenance  fimd- 
ing —  directly  corresponds  to  a  safer  Department  and 
protects  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  force. 
Our  goal  is  zero  mishaps  and  zero  fatalities;  any  in- 
jury or  loss  of  life  is  unacceptable.  Challenges,  like 
further  reductions  in  Navy/Marine  Corps  Class  A 
flight  mishaps  or  off  duty  motor  vehicle  fatalities, 
remain  but  we  are  committed  to  doing  even  better. 


Naval  Reserve  medical  personnel  have  been  better 
integrated  into  dieir  gaining  commands  and  drill  sites. 
In  addition  to  training  for  mobilization,  reservists  are 
providing  patient  care  during  drill  periods  to  supple- 
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FY  94  Department  of  the  Navy  Mishap  Summary 

(Number  of  Class  A*  Mishaps  and  Fatalities) 

Class  A 

Aviation  (incl. 

Flight  related 

&  ground) 

Fatalities 

Operational 

Motor  Veh 

Other 

1^93 

FY  94 

FY  93 

FY 

94 

FY 

93 

FY 

94 

FY 

93 

FY  94 

Navy 

40 

20     - 

49 

23 

116 

86 

36 

29 

USMC 

18 

9 

44 

11 

48 

43 

16 

18 

*  Class  A  Mishap  =  Total  cost  of  reportable  damage  is  SIM  or  more;  a  DoD  aircraft  or 
missile  is  destroyed;  or  an  injury  or  illness  results  in  a  fatality  or  permanent  total 

disability. 
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III.   READINESS 


Our  FY  96/97  budget  is  designed  to  support  a  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  program  that  preserves  our 
readiness.  Weil-trained  people,  operating  modem, 
well-maintained  equipment  are  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team.  Readiness  is  ulti- 
mately the  foundation  for  maintaining  the  credibility 
of  our  forces  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  and 
national  resolve.  Today,  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  ready  to  go  in  harm's  way  to  defend  American 
interests,  though  our  forces  are  stretched.  Future 
readiness  depends  on  developing  the  right  forces,  and 
attracting  and  retaining  the  right  personnel. 

Since  readiness  can  be  difficult  to  fully  measure,  we 
have  created  a  new  assessment  mechanism  to  better 
evaluate  our  ability  to  execute  assigned  roles,  func- 
tions and  missions.  Readiness  is  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  personnel,  material  condition  of  hardware  and 
facilities,  supply,  and  training.  We  formally  assess: 
people  and  equipment  which  directly  support  the  op- 
erations and  training  of  our  operating  forces  (ships, 
squadrons.  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  operational  staffs); 
Operating  Tempo  accounts  (fuel,  steaming  days,  avia- 
tion flight  hours);  maintenance  (depot,  intermediate, 
and  organizational  level,  and  munitions  maintenance); 
spare  parts  (initial,  outfitting,  and  replenishment 
parts);  prepositioning  and  surge  capability  (amphibi- 
ous equipment.  Fleet  Hospital  program.  Coast  Guard 
support.  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force);  combat 
support/munitions  (Construction  Battalions,  diving/ 
salvage.  Explosives  Ordnance  Disposal,  range  sup- 
port equipment,  service-wide  transportation);  and  in- 
stallations (industrial  facilities).  The  Operations  and 


OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
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Maintenance  (O&M)  appropriations  are  the  primary 
source  of  readiness  funding.  Our  challenge  has  been 
to  balance  force  structure  reductions  with  smaller 
O&M  funding  while  still  retaining  a  high  level  of 
readiness  for  the  remaining  forces.  The  readiness 
charts  we  have  included  in  this  Posture  Statement 
summarize  readiness  in  various  functional  areas. 
These  charts  indicate  that  today's  readiness  remains 
high. 

Readiness  is  our  number  one  priority,  and  people  are 
the  key  to  readiness.  Today,  we  enjoy  the  finest  per- 
sonnel quality  in  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  history. 
The  All  Volunteer  Force,  supported  by  past  invest- 
ments in  compensation  and  quality  of  life  programs, 
is  successfully  providing  a  mature,  highly  motivated 
blend  of  the  right  number  of  people  and  the  right  mix 
of  skills. 

That  said,  we  are  increasingly  concerned  about  po- 
tential readiness  problems.  The  pace  and  immense 
cost  of  supporting  unanticipated  contingencies  and 
commitments  hinder  our  efforts  to  stay  ready.  The 
cost  of  the  numerous  crises  detailed  earlier  in  this 
report  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
last  year —  far  more  than  anticipated  and  budgeted. 
By  their  very  nature,  emergent  contingency  opera- 
tions are  unpredictable  in  scof>e  and  duration,  and  do 
not  allow  for  totally  clear  advance  planning  and  bud- 
geting. 

The  money  to  support  a  far  higher  tempo  of  overseas 
operations  than  previously  expected  is  being  diverted 
from  other  pressing  needs  in  our  budget.  For  ex- 
ample, in  FY  94,  our  total  shortfall  due  to  contin- 
gency operations  was  $387  million.  This  shortfall 
was  partially  corrected  by  receipt  of  $124  million  in 
supplemental  funding  from  Congress  and  $56  mil- 
lion from  the  Defense  Emergency  Relief  Fund.  To 
cover  the  remaining  $207  million  shortfall  we  had  to 
take  the  following  actions:  defer  ship  supply  and 
equipment  purchases;  defer  ship  inacti  vations;  ground 
aircraft  just  returned  from  deployments;  reduce  fly- 
ing hours  for  selected  aviation  squadrons;  defer  de- 
pot and  intermediate  level  maintenance  on  ships;  and 
postpone  real  property  maintenance  and  other  needed 
infrastructure  investments.  This  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  receiving  timely  supplemental  funding 
when  contingency  operations  occur.  Repeated  un- 
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programmed  operations  without  subsequent  compen- 
satory funding  will  compromise  combat  rea^ness  and 
damage  our  future  military  capabilities. 


UNCOMPENSATED  CONTINGENCY- 
DRIVEN  SHORTFALLS 


Iraq  Somab  Korea  Bosrta  Rmnda 


These  reprogrammings  came  directly  out  of  funds 
used  to  maintain  Fleet  readiness.  Last  year  we  sought 
and  received  Congressional  approval  for 
reprogrammings  to  cover  shortfalls  caused  by  un- 
planned contingencies.  This  year  we  are  again  seek- 
ing expedited  approval  of  reprogramming  requests 
as  well  as  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  to 
avoid  the  impacts  on  readiness  these  continuing  re- 
quirements would  otherwise  have  on  our  operating 
accounts.  While  we  expect  to  recoup  some  of  the 
actual  dollars  lost  through  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, we  are  rarely  able  to  fully  recoiq)  lost  training 
opportunities. 

In  an  effort  to  address  these  types  of  year-end  short- 
falls, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  part  of  the  FY  96  Budget  request,  that  would 
mitigate  the  impact  of  unfinanced  contingency  op- 
erations on  end-of-the-year  Service  readiness.  The 
proposal  calls  for  "Readiness  Preservation  Author- 
ity," which  would  be  made  available  only  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  which  woiild  only  be  used 
for  direct  readiness  activities  such  as  unit  training. 
We  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  ini- 
tiative as  a  vital  step  in  maintaining  the  critical  readi- 
ness which  our  forces  require  in  this  imceitain  secu- 
rity environment 

Heavy  demand  for  our  forces  this  year  indicates  that 


our  previously  programmed  force  requires  modest  ad- 
justment to  meet  levels  of  operations  actually  being 
experienced.  We  need  to  make  these  adjustments  in 
Older  to  avoid  excessive  PERSTEMPO.  We  are  pay- 
ing particularly  close  attention  to  our  surface  com- 
batant force  smd  amphibious  lift  capacity.  This  year 
we  have  planned  to  retain  additional  FFG  7s.  To  put 
this  modest  change  to  our  surface  combatant  force  in 
perspective,  in  1987  we  had  a  force  high  of  2 18  ships; 
we  are  now  programmed  for  126  in  FY  96;  116  Ac- 
tive and  ten  Reserve.  We  are  also  placing  two  LSTs 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  In  accordance  with  the  De- 
fense Planning,  our  LST  plan  permits  us  to  continue 
meeting  our  fiscally  constrained  goal  of  2.5  MEB 
equivalents.  This  modest  increase  in  force  structure, 
resulting  in  a  Fleet  of  about  350  ships,  will  better 
enable  us  to  carry  out  expected  tasking. 

Future  preparedness  also  received  increased  atten- 
tion during  the  year  as  we  continued  to  modernize  to 
meet  the  national  security  requirements  of  the  2 1st 
century.  Future  readiness  is  facilitated  by  correctly 
sizing  the  force.  We  recognize  that  a  force  that  is 
either  too  big  or  too  old  drains  our  resources  and 
causes  too  much  effort  to  sustain.  A  force  that  is  too 
small  places  too  many  demands  on  people  and  equip- 
ment—  it  wears  them  down  to  a  level  that  puts  readi- 
ness at  risk.  While  we  are  clearly  committed  to  be- 
ing smaller  and  more  modem  than  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  of  the  1980s,  there  is  a  break  point 
where  capability  will  soon  not  be  able  to  replace  lost 
structure.  During  1994,  76  ships  were  decommis- 
sioned and  282  aircraft  retired.  Maintaining  a  force 
that  is  sized  correctly  to  meet  our  obligations  requires 
close  scrutiny,  and  we  are  providing  that  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 
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IV.  TECHNOLOGY 


As  we  rightsize  our  naval  forces  to  meet  today's 
mission  needs,  we  must  continue  modernizing  weap- 
ons, systems,  and  platforms.  Maintaining  the  tech- 
nological superiority  we  now  hold  over  potential  ad- 
versaries is  absolutely  critical  for  success  with  the 
smaller  force  towards  which  we  are  moving. 

OUR  TECHNOLOGY  PLAN 

Operating  in  the  littoral  environment  demands  that 
naval  weapon  systems  and  equipment  be  survivable, 
suited  to  joint  operations,  and  able  to  support  ma- 
neuver warfare  from  the  sea.  New  threats  and  mis- 
sions defined  by  littoral  warfare  mandate  improve- 
ments in  a  wide  range  of  capabilities.  Examples  in- 
clude: strike  operations.  Theater  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense,  Ship's  Self  Defense,  Cooperative  Engage- 
ment Capability,  Naval  Surface  Hre  Support,  sur- 
veillance, cotnmunications,  sealift,  amphibious  lift, 
and  mine  countermeasures.  Therefore,  programs  sudi 
as  the  F/A-18E/F,  Flight  HA  DDG  51,  the  New  At- 
tack Submarine,  V-22,  AAAV,  and  the  JAST  pro- 
gram have  been  designed  to  meet  the  mission  needs 
we  now  see  in  an  affordable  manner. 

Just  as  the  capabilities  of  today's  naval  forces  are  the 
direct  result  of  past  science  and  technology  successes, 
the  quality  of  our  future  naval  forces  is  contingent 
upon  current  investments.  The  Department's  mod- 
ernization strategy  is  based  on  fielding  tedmologi- 
cally  superior  forces.  In  our  commitment  to  improve 
the  Department's  Science  and  Technology  program. 


we  have  integrated  technology  development,  from 
scientific  research  through  prototyping.  We  have 
focused  our  efforts  to  rapidly  insert  affordable  new 
capabilities  into  acquisition  programs. 

The  DepartmenCs  technology  plan  supports  modern- 
ization by  focusing  on  three  major  areas:  advance 
technology  insertion,  affordability,  and  commercially 
available  technology. 


RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT 

FY-96  CONSTANT  $  BILJJONS 
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We  are  pursuing  advanced  technology  insertion  in 
both  current  and  new  acquisition  programs.  Recog- 
nizing that  scarce  resources  will  not  support  devel- 
opment of  many  new  systems,  we  are  updating  our 
most  capable  and  relevant  weapons  systems,  plat- 
forms and  equipment  by  fully  exploiting  the  most 
promising  technologies  available  in  the  marketplace. 
The  F/A-18E/F  program  is  an  example  of  how  we 
have  leveraged  our  prior  investment  in  an  existing 
weapons  system —  the  F/A-18C/D,  with  new  tech- 
nologies to  meet  emerging  requirements.  We  are 
remanufacturing  a  number  of  AV-8B  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide the  Marine  Corps  with  a  highly  effective  day/ 
night  close  air  support  capability.  Advanced  tech- 
nology insertion  is  fimdaimental  to  all  of  our  efforts 
to  maintain  our  technological  edge. 

Affordability  is  being  considered  at  every  step —  from 
basic  research  and  development  through  transition 
of  technology  to  our  acquisition  programs.  By  work- 
ing closely  with  our  partners  in  industry,  through  in- 
novative efforts  such  as  Advanced  Concept  Technol- 
ogy Demonstrations  and  the  Manufacturing  Technol- 
ogy program,  we  are  proving  new  concepts  while 
mitigating  tedinical  and  production  risks  before  com- 
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mitting  to  full  scale  development.  Because  only  the 
most  promising  technological  opportunities  are  con- 
sidered, we  anticipate  weapons  system  development 
at  realistic  costs.  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstrations  also  offer  the  prospect  of  reducing 
the  time  required  to  field  new  systems  by  leveraging 
technologies  developed  in  the  private  sector. 

In  view  of  reductions  in  defense  procurement,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  routinely  maintain  defense  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  industrial  bases  separate  from 
the  private  sector.  Therefore,  we  are  pursuing  two 
broad  strategies.  The  first  uses  "spin  on"  technolo- 
gies—  commercially  available  technologies  that  can 
be  adapted  for  military  use.  By  maximizing  the  use 
of  Commercial  Off  the  Shelf  (COTS)  and  Non  De- 
velopmental Items  (NDI),  we  benefit  from  technol- 
ogy that  has  already  been  developed  for  civilian  use 


and  can  thus  reduce  cycle  times  and  overall  program 
costs.  The  E-2C  Hawkeye  carrier  airborne  warning 
and  control  aircraft  mission  computer  upgrade  is  an 
excellent  example  of  such  a  program. 

Our  other  strategy  employs  "spin  off  military  tech- 
nologies that  also  have  commercial  application.  The 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  is  one  example  of 
a  technology  originally  developed  for  military  navi- 
gation, but  which  has  many  civilian  uses  as  well. 
Another  example  of  "spin-ofT"  technology  offering  a 
significant  potential  payoff  for  our  economy  is  the 
innovative  tiltrotor  technology  at  the  heart  of  the  V- 
22  Osprey.  By  producing  the  V-22  at  home  and  not 
abroad,  jobs  will  be  created  to  satisfy  anticipated 
domestic  and  international  demand  for  this  new  air- 
craft. Through  programs  such  as  Manufacturing 
Technology  (MANTECH),  Navy-Industry  Coopera- 
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live  Research  and  Development  Agreements 
(CRD As),  and  patents  that  transfer  Navy-developed 
technologies  to  the  commercial  sector,  we  are  build- 
ing mutually  beneficial  partnerships  with  industry. 
Our  technology  investments  also  include  environmen- 
tal efforts  such  as  technologies  that  help  manage  plas- 
tic waste  or  destroy  other  solid  waste  in  an  environ- 
mentally benign  maimer.  These  efforts  will  aid  both 
the  Navy  and  civilian  ships  by  helping  avoid  the  un- 
necessary discharge  of  these  materials  into  the  oceans. 


MODELING  AND  SIMULATION 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  aggressively  expand- 
ing and  refining  its  use  of  Modeling  and  Simulation 
(M&S)  and  is  participating  in  cooperative  M&S  de- 
velopments with  the  other  Services,  OSD,  Joint  Staff, 
industry  and  academia.  These  efforts  include 
wargame  design,  joint  M&S  working  groups,  and 
common  M&S  data  base  development  Growth  to- 
wards achieving  the  full  potential  and  implementa- 
tion of  M&S  systems  and  data  in  the  Department  is 
being  strengthened  through  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Modeling  and  Simulation  Management  Office 
(DONMSO),  responsible  directly  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Future  technical  and  policy  ef- 
forts will  include:  development  of  a  joint  high-level 
architecture  for  Modeling  and  Simulation;  oversight 
and  maintenance  of  a  model  repository;  development 
and  implementation  of  Verification,  Validation,  and 
Accreditation  (W&A)  procedures;  and  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  model  users  and  developers. 

The  newly  formed  Navy  Modeling  and  Simulation 
Management  Office  G^MSMO)  is  developing  a  Mas- 
ter Plan  and  Investment  Strategy  to  provide  central- 
ized coordination  within  the  Navy  M&S  community. 
Specific  efforts  being  pursued  include:  support  of 
joint  and  naval  exercises  which  innovatively  use  M&S 
technologies  for  Fleet,  staff,  and  individual  training; 
and  review  of  resource  expenditures  on  new  Model- 
ing and  Simulation  developments.  The  Marine  Corps 
Modeling  and  Simulation  Management  Office 
(MCMSMO)  continues  to  expand  on  the 
Commandant's  M&S  Master  Plan  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  detailed  M&S  investment  strategy. 
The  Marine  Corps  is  further  pursuing  a  cooperative 
development  witfi  the  Army 's  National  Training  Cen- 
ter to  incorporate  individual  Marines  and  their  weapon 


systems  into  a  virtual  reality  training  environment 

By  expanding  existing  capabilities  and  exploiting 
emerging  technologies,  the  Department  is  using  M&S 
to  support  all  phases  and  milestone  decisions  of  the 
acquisition  prcJCete.  For  example,  in  conjunction  with 
ARPA,  Navy  shipbuilding  and  weapon  programs  are 
leveraging  M&S  to  reduce-risk  and  design  costs.  To 
minimize  costly  fabrication,  both  the  New  SSN  and 
LPD  17  programs  are  using  computer-aided  design, 
computer-aided  manufacturing,  common  databases, 
and  virtual  prototyping  to  create  electronic  mockups 
that  integrate  engineering  and  production  functions. 
The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST)  pro- 
gram is  also  using  extensive  simulation  in  the  defini- 
tion of  joint  Service  requirements  and  assessment  of 
high  payoff  technologies.  Additionally,  combat  sys- 
tems programs  such  as  Theater  Air  Defense  are  us- 
ing distributed  simulation  to  evaluate  weapon  effec- 
tiveness in  complex  environmental  conditions. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  also  gained  invaluable 
experience  with  distributive  interactive  training  ex- 
ercises this  year.  The  Marine  Corps  is  working  di- 
rectly with  the  ARPA  Synthetic  Theater  of  War 
(STOW)  effort  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Com- 
bat Center  in  Twenty-nine  Palms,  California.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  units  linked  virtual  and  construc- 
tive simulations  with  live  maneuvers  in  the  joint  Syn- 
thetic Theater  of  War-Europe  (STOW-E)  training 
demonstration.  This  world-wide  exercise  provided 
joint  training  in  command,  control  and  commumca- 
tions  intensive  situations  and  allowed,  for  tactical  team 
building. 
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V.   EFFICIENCY 


PROCESS  REFORM 


QUALITY 

Spearheading  ptxxress  reforms  within  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  is  Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL),  a 
management  approach  adopted  in  1989.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  commands  are  using  TQL  principles 
and  tools  in  their  daily  operations  to  bring  down  costs 
and  increase  productivity. 

The  Department  received  wide  recognition  this  past 
year  for  its  quality  initiatives.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Quality  Institute  described  the  Department  as  the 
world's  largest  quality  organization.  In  recognition 
of  our  efforts  over  the  past  two  years,  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  over  15  major  quality  awards.  The 
most  notable  of  these  was  the  Presidential  Award  for 
Quality,  presented  to  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand. Winning  this  award  reaffirms  that  the 
Department's  approach  is  meeting  the  highest  stan- 
dards set  for  industry. 

REFORM  CMITIATIVES 

In  furtherance  of  The  National  Performance  Re- 
view (NPR)  objectives  to  radically  change  the  way 
government  operates,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  undertaken  several  major  initiatives.  These  in- 
clude waiver  authority  delegation,  cycle  time  reduc- 
tions, acquisition  reform  and  the  Reinvention  Labo- 
ratory Program. 

The  waiver  authority  delegation  initiative  encourages 
the  process  of  elimination  of  unecessary  and  burden- 
some restrictions  on  operational  commands.  The 
cycle  time  reduction  initiative  will  create  shorter  turn- 
around times  on  all  time-driven  processes  so  as  to 
create  savings  that  can  be  applied  to  enhance  readi- 
ness. Acquisition  reform  has  been  embedded  in  the 
procurement  process  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
Reform.  The  Reinvention  Laboratory  Program  em- 
ploys the  key  principles  of  the  NPR  to  cut  red  tape 
and  begin  experimenting  with  new  and  innovative 
ways  of  doing  business.  This  bold  initiative  is  in 
place  at  eighteen  activities  to  date.  We  are 
reengineering  key  management  processes  so  that  the 
taxpayer  will  receive  the  best  defense  for  their  in- 
vestment 


In  addition  to  these  efforts,  the  Department  had  sev- 
eral notable  success  stories.  We  began  integration  of 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  tactical  air  wings.  As  a 
result  of  this  effort  to  manage  TACAIR  as  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  asset,  the  requirement  to  stand  up 
five  additional  strike/fighter  squadrorts  was  eliminated 
at  a  cost  avoidance  of  approximately  S700  million 
over  the  period  of  the  FYDP.  We  are  also  decreasing 
costs  by  closure  of  three  naval  shipyards  and  three 
aviation  depots  determined  to  be  in  excess  by  BRAC 
91  and  93.  Once  closure  is  complete,  we  will  have 
reduced  three  of  six  of  our  aviation  depots  and  three 
of  eight  of  our  naval  shipyards  to  belter  align  capac- 
ity with  need. 

We  have  successfully  pursued  an  inventory  strategy 
that  has  significantly  reduced  spare  part  inventories 
while  continuing  to  support  operational  readiness.  We 
have  achieved  a  39  percent  inventory  reduction  from 
1989  through  1993  through  the  following  initiatives: 
elimination  of  CONUS-based  intermediate  level  in- 
ventories; application  of  our  new  Readiness  Based 
Sparing  program  that  optimizes  spare  part  allow- 
ances; refinement  of  retention  and  disposal  policies; 
and  sound  positioning  of  spares  at  the  waterfront.  In 
addition  to  reducing  inventories.  Navy's  Asset  Vis- 
ibility Program,  winner  of  the  1994  Defense  Supe- 
rior Management  Award,  has  afforded  us  greater 
control  and  visibility  of  inventory  assets,  saving  us 
over  $  190  million.  We  continue  to  leverage  the  trade- 
off among  inventory,  transportation  and  weapon  sys- 
tems availability  as  a  key  to  our  inventory  strategy. 

ACQUISITION  REFORM 

Acquisition  reform  is  focused  on  both  reducing  cost 
and  making  the  acquisition  process  more  responsive 
to  rapidly  changing  technology.  Our  initiatives  in 
this  area  are  grounded  on  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples: advanced  technology  insertion,  incorporation 
of  "best  commercial  practices,"  and  cost  reduction. 
Today's  most  advanced  technologies,  notably  com- 
puter and  communications  systems,  are  most  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  private  sector.  The  Department's 
focus  is  to  insert  commercially  developed  technol- 
ogy into  our  acquisition  programs  early.  Doing  so 
permits  cost  avoidance  and  allows  us  to  benefit  from 
access  to  the  most  advanced  technology  available. 
Best  commercial  practices  are  being  applied  in  all  of 
our  procurement  programs  to  affordably  acquire  sys- 
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tern  perfomiance,  quality,  and  reliability.  Initiatives 
such  as  Integrated  Product  and  Process  Development 
are  steps  in  this  direction.  Cost  reduction  initiatives 
are  also  incorporated  in  every  phase  of  the  acquisi- 
tion process.  Process  cost  reduction  is  crucial  to  our 
ability  to  modernize  with  smaller  budgets.  We  achieve 
significant  reductions  in  cost  through  value  engineer- 
ing, streamlining  our  infrastructure,  and  expanding 
the  use  of  Modeling  and  Simulation. 

The  key  to  sustained  improvement  and  long-term  suc- 
cess in  acquisition  reform  is  twofold:  (1)  training 
and  education  of  the  acquisition  workforce,  and  (2) 
cultural  change.  To  achieve  both  of  these  aims,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  established  an  Acquisi- 
tion Professional  Community  of  highly  skilled  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  who  are  changing  the  cul- 
ture of  how  we  do  business  in  acquisition.  We  have 
enhanced  certification  requirements  in  the  majority 
of  the  Department's  acquisition  career  fields  to  en- 
sure that  our  30,000  workforce  members  are  pro- 
vided the  most  up-to-date  training  needed  to  do  their 
jobs.  We  are  also  continuing  to  provide  tuition  assis- 
tance to  the  workforce  to  assist  in  funding  education 
requirements. 

In  FY  94,  the  Department  provided  acquisition  train- 
ing to  over  8,500  military  and  civilian  personnel,  an 
increase  of  nearly  50  percent  over  the  number  trained 
in  FY  93,  and  representing  over  $1.2  million  in  tu- 
ition assistance.  Anticipating  future  requirements, 
we  have  initiated  significant  changes  to  our  intern 
program  which  will  ensure  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  has  a  cadre  of  acquisition  professionals 
suited  for  conducting  business  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE 
(BRAQ 

Our  program  seeks  profound  reducticms  to  excess  in- 
frastructure. We  have  requested  over  $3  billion  in 
FY  96/97  to  accomplish  our  base  closure  program. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  responsibly  implementing 
the  decisions  of  BRAC  88, 9 1,  and  93.  In  these  rounds 
of  base  closure  and  realignment,  98  bases  and  activi- 
ties were  designated  for  closure  and  38  bases/activi- 
ties for  realignment.  Of  these  we  have  already  ac- 
complished 49  closures  and  11  realignments.   At- 


tempts to  implement  previous  BRAC  rounds  have 
been  hindered  by  imderfunded  appropriations.  This 
restricts  our  ability  to  close  facilities  in  a  timely  man- 
ner and  delays  expected  savings,  which  in  turn  jeop- 
ardizes our  ability  to  modernize  our  forces.  It  also 
delays  returning -these  facilities  to  productive  civil- 
ian use.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  impact  that  base 
closure  has  on  communities  that  have  hosted  our 
forces.  We  are  committed  to  effectively  close  and 
realign  bases  in  a  timely  fashion  by  working  closely 
with  affected  communities  in  support  of  their  base 
reuse  plan. 

In  the  coming  months  the  1995  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  Commission  will  conclude  its  delibera- 
tions. Key  elements  of  the  BRAC  95  process  in- 
cluded the  mandate  to  treat  all  bases  equally,  to  base 
all  decisions  on  the  approved  Force  Structure  Plan 
and  DoD  selection  criteria,  and  to  ensure  that  only 
certified  data  will  be  used  in  the  decision  making  pro- 
cess. We  established  procedures  to  scrupulously  fol- 
low these  ground  rules.  We  have  anticipated  consid- 
erable savings  from  this  round  of  closures,  but  if  this 
process  is  delayed  or  full  funding  is  not  received,  the 
savings  we  have  projected  will  not  be  realized.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  will  realize  $  1 .9B  per  year 
in  savings  from  earlier  BRAC  rounds.  It  is  abso- 
lutely vital  that  we  stay  the  course;  we  must  make 
the  needed  cuts  to  excess  infrastructure  in  BRAC  95 
in  order  to  balance  ourbase  and  force  structure. 

The  bases  and  installations  that  we  retain  after  the 
BRAC  process  are  more  important  than  ever.  They 
facilitate  readiness;  they  are  where  our  Sailors  and 
Marines  perform  needed  maintenance  and  repair  on 
ships,  aircraft  and  other  weapon  systems,  and  sup- 
port operational  training.  Our  bases  also  contribute 
to  overall  morale,  and  thus  readiness,  by  providing 
housing,  social,  recreational,  religious,  and  other 
opportunities  for  Sailors  and  Marines  and  their  fami- 
lies. Properly  maintaining  our  bases  is  an  important 
contributor  to  combat  readiness. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STEWARDSHIP 

Our  environmental  programs  are  designed  to  ensure 
continued  access  and  use  of  our  bases  and  training 
ranges,  and  the  surrounding  land,  water  and  air  space. 
Without  access  to  these  resources,  we  cannot  train 
our  persormel  individually  or  in  units,  test  the  perfor- 
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mance  of  existing  weapon  systems,  or  develop  new 
capabilities  to  meet  future  threats.  During  major 
training  operations  we  are  sensitive  to  the  impacts  on 
endangered  species,  critical  habitat,  marine  mammals, 
wetlands,  wildlife  refuges,  and  marine  sanctuaries. 
However,  at  an  even  more  fundamental  level,  we 
recognize  that  loss  of  access  to  these  areas  due  to  a 
breach  of  environmental  standards,  or  failure  to  bal- 
ance military  needs  with  natural  resource  preserva- 
tion efforts,  would  have  a  profound  and  immediate 
impact  on  our  military  readiness. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  takes  steps  necessary  to 
ensure  that  our  operations  comply  with  all  applicable 
environmental  laws,  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  pro- 
moles  environmental  objectives  in  tandem  with  na- 
val operations.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  De- 
partment has  developed  a  plan  that  includes  budget- 
ing and  funding  for  environmental  programs,  pro- 
viding sufficient  numbers  of  qualified,  well-trained 
people  to  work  environmental  issues,  implementing 
a  comprehensive  environmental  training  program  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  and  establishing  ex- 
cellent communications  and  outreach  programs  to 
foster  good  community  relationships  at  our  installa- 
tions. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  initiatives  under- 
way to  improve  our  environmental  and  natural  re- 
source responsiveness.  Our  programs  for  cleanup  of 
contamination  from  past  activities,  compliance  with 
environmental  requirements,  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  natural  and  cultural  resources,  and  pollu- 
tion prevention  technology  and  process  improvements 
match  the  best  programs  found  in  the  private  sector. 
Our  outreach  efforts  to  Federal  regulators,  state  and 
local  governments  and  environmental  groups  are  edu- 
cating us  and  earning  new  understandings  with  old 
and  new  partners  in  environmental  protection.  We 
are  continuing  the  environmental  clean  up 
Kaho'olawe  Island,  a  former  weajxms  range  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Navy  also  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the  ma- 
rine environment  during  the  recent  underwater  ex- 
plosive shock  testing  of  USS  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
(DDG  53).  Working  closely  with  biologists  from  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  Navy  em- 
ployed a  sonobuoy  detection  array  and  conducted 


aerial  surveillance  of  the  at-sea  test  area  prior  to  deto- 
nating the  underwater  explosive  charges.  The  results 
of  this  effort  were  impressive.  Not  one  marine  mam- 
mal was  killed  or  injured  during  the  shock  trial. 

Our  shipboard  environmental  program  is  a  crucial 
effort  for  us  to  meet  existing  environmental  standards 
and  maintain  operational  flexibility.  The  Department 
is  actively  working  to  create  an  environmentally  sound 
ship  that  can  operate  anywhere  in  the  world  and  com- 
ply with  environmental  standards  without  undue  re- 
liance on  support  facilities.  We  lead  an  inter-agency 
effort  to  develop  uniform  national  discharge  standards 
for  DoD  vessels  that  would  standardize  state  and  lo- 
cal regulations  and  give  us  a  single  goal  to  meet.  Our 
compliance,  conservation,  and  pollution  prevention 
programs  are  integral  portions  of  our  Operations  and 
Maintenance  funds.  We  are  particularly  proud  of 
our  pollution  prevention  etTorts,  and  consider  them 
an  investment  which  will  pay  us  back  through  re- 
duced material  procurement  costs  and  lower  waste 
disposal  costs.  While  we  have  already  achieved  a  5 1 
p>er  cent  reduction  in  hazardous  waste  disposal  over 
the  last  five  years,  the  President's  Executive  Orders 
12856  and  12873  both  of)en  new  opportunities  to 
prevent  pollution,  use  recycled  products,  and  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  the  environment  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  we  live  and  work. 
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VI.  OUR  PROGRAMS 


As  discussed  in  the  opening  of  this  Posture  State- 
ment, naval  forces  contribute  to  national  security 
throughout  the  full  spectrum  of  operations —  peace- 
time, crisis  response,  and  war.  In  this  final  section 
we  will  provide  an  operational  framework  for  how 
we  plan  to  employ  naval  forces,  and  a  more  detailed 
description  of  specific  elements  of  our  program. 
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OPERATIONAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  key  to  future  warfighting  is  our  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  and  sustain  power  projection  op- 
erations. The  Naval  Service  provides  many  power 
projection  options  for  joint  strike.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  are:  precise  or  "smart"  munitions 
delivered  from  sea  based  aircraft;  "dumb"  munitions 
delivered  from  "smart"  aircraft;  and  a  range  of  nearly 
precise  air-delivered  "competent"  munitions,  all  of 
which  yield  increased  precision  at  lower  costs.  An- 
other of  our  power  projection  options  are  potent 
Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  combat 
assault  packages.  Finally,  our  power  projection  op- 
tions include  the  distributed  strike  available  from  in- 
creasingly versatile  surface  and  submarine-launched 
Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missiles  (TLAM),  and 
longer  range  guns  with  precision  projectiles. 

With  regard  to  tactical  air  capability,  naval  aviation 
sortie  generation  rate  is  critical  for  early  success  in 
combat  and  plays  an  enabling  role  in  preparing  the 
arrival  of  heavy,  land-based  Services.  The  unique 
value  of  having  an  aircraft  carrier  in  international 


waters,  where  there  are  no  sovereignty  constraints,  is 
imdisputed.  Eleven  active  and  one  operational  re- 
serve aircraft  carriers  are  essential  to  implementing 
our  national  strategy.  We  have  undertaken  several 
new  approaches  to  increase  the  numbers  of  sorties 
fknn  our  carriers  and  expedite  closure  of  expedition- 
ary airfields,  to  include  augmentation  of  aircrews 
during  periods  of  heightened  tension.  We  are  also 
proceeding  with  a  one-ship  enhancement  to  our  Mari- 
time Pre-positioning  Force,  as  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  This  enhancement  will  trans- 
port, among  other  assets,  an  expeditionary  airfield, 
to  a  crisis  area  for  early  introduction  of  Marine  Corps 
tactical  aviation  ashore.  Most  importantly,  we  are 
conducting  joint  exercises  around  the  world  to  dem- 
onstrate these  capabilities. 

Power  projection  is  also  significantly  enhanced  by 
such  standoff  weapons  systems  as:  Block  IV  Toma- 
hawk, Standoff  Land  Attack  Missile  (SLAM),  Joint 
Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM),  and  the  Joint 
Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW).  We  are  completing  plans 
necessary  to  rapidly  improve  our  Naval  Surface  Fire 
Support  (NSFS)  capabilities  and  thus  be  able  to  strike 
from  our  surface  combatants  at  targets  with  unparal- 
leled precision  and  lethality. 

Employing  the  concept  of  Operational  Maneuver 
From  The  Sea,  and  tactical  maneuverability  within 
the  battlespace,  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  addition 
of  the  V-22  Osprey  tiltrotor  aircraft  and  Advanced 
Amphibious  Assault  Vehicles  (AAAV),  will  have  an 
unprecedented  capability  for  power  projection  with 
less  vulnerability  to  emerging  threat  systems.  With 
these  critical  replacements  for  aging  systems  in  place, 
we  will  be  able  to  maneuver  combat  forces  over  far 
larger  distances  and  in  less  time  than  is  currently 
possible.  Added  to  the  current  capabilities  of  our 
Air  Cushioned  Landing  Craft  (LCAC),  this  new  op- 
erational reach  will  revolutionize  forcible  entry  op- 
erations from  the  sea.  Acquisition  of  the  V-22  is  a 
Department  of  the  Navy  priority  program,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  highest  priority  service  acquisition. 
Following  repeated  rigorous  assessment,  we  have 
determined  the  V-22  is  the  best  alternative  to  meet 
the  medium  lift  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
AAAV  will  replace  the  current  AAV7A1  with  a  state 
of  the  art  amphibious  assault  vehicle  that  fulfills  the 
surface  mobility  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps.    The 
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next  generation  of  technology  represented  by  the 
AAAV  will  allow  naval  expeditionary  forces  to  elimi- 
nate the  battlefield  mobihty  gap.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  naval  warfare,  we  will  directly  link 
maneuver  of  ships  with  landing  force  maneuver  ashore 
into  a  single,  seamless  fabric  giving  both  sutTicient 
battlespace  for  maneuver,  surprise  and  protection. 

Sea-based  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (TBMD) 
systems  will  provide  early  cover  for  force  insertion. 
Our  TBMD  plan  will  use  AEGIS  surface  combat- 
ants for  area  defense  (lower  tier)  and.  if  approved, 
theater-wide  missile  intercept  missions.  Marine  im- 
provements to  the  Hawk  system  will  provide  a  ground- 
based,  lower  tier  capability.  Our  plans  will  be  devel- 
oped in  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  These  layered  defenses  will  provide 
early  on  scene  air  defenses  that  can  intercept  theater 
ballistic  missiles,  high  performance  aircraft,  and 
cruise  missiles  including  those  armed  with  nuclear, 
biological,  or  chemical  warheads.  Naval  TBMD  re- 
sponds to  fundamental  national  defense  concerns 
which  require  protection  of  our  own,  our  allies'  and 
our  coalition  parmer's  forces. 

To  do  all  of  this,  we  are  implementing  plans  to 
seamlessly  link  improved  surveillance  and  C4I  in- 
formation systems  with  new  strike  capabilities.  We 
are  pursuing  cost  effective  initiatives  to  better  enable 
our  ships  to  share  tactical  information  with  each  other 
and  with  joint  forces  ashore.  Our  most  promising 
initiative  in  this  field  is  the  Cooperative  Engagement 
Capability  (CEC).  Highly  successful  surface  to  air 
missile  firings  conducted  to  test  this  system  last  sum- 
mer exceeded  our  expectations.  Thisnew  ability  will 
allow  our  ships  and  forces  ashore  to  share  sensor 
information  and  thus  more  effectively  engage  hostile 
forces  not  held  by  the  firing  ship.  We  have  pro- 
grammed for  an  accelerated  installation  of  this  force- 
multiplying  capability. 

We  are  continuing  to  rapidly  install  improved  self- 
defense  systems  on  amphibious  ships,  destroyers  and 
frigates  to  ensure  they  can  better  defend  themselves 
against  rapidly  proliferating  sea-skimming,  Anti-Ship 
Cruise  Missiles  (ASCMs).  Similarly,  we  continue 
to  pursue  shallow  water  anti-submarine  and 
countermine  initiatives. 

Attack  submarines  continue  to  play  a  key  role  con- 


ducting covert  precursor  surveillance  of  the 
battlespace.  Their  ability  to  sweep  ahead  of  naval 
expeditionary  forces  underpins  naval  dominance  of 
the  littoral.  Their  unmatched  ability  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  potential  surtace  and  subsurface  adversar- 
ies, strike  capabilities  and  flexibility  hosting  Special 
Operations  forces  makes  them  principal  assets  to  the 
Joint  Forces  Commander.  Our  plans  to  procure  the 
third  SEAWOLF  and  the  follow-on  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine will  ensure  we  maintain  these  critical  capa- 
bilities well  into  the  next  century. 

ELEMENTS  OF  OUR  PROGRAM 

To  successfully  operate  in  the  manner  that  we  have 
described,  we  are  developing  an  array  of  programs 
designed  to  provide  National  Command  Authorities 
the  optimum  tools  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  missions. 
The  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  has  carefully  blended 
the  right  mix  of  capabilities  to  carry  out  these  mis- 
sions. Among  the  programs  developed  are: 

Aircraft  Carriers:  Our  force  of  eleven  active  and 
one  operational  reserve  aircraft  carriers  form  the  cen- 
terpiece for  our  global  power  projection  capability. 
In  addition  to  their  strike  firepower,  they  serve  as 
mobile  nodes  of  our  world-wide  command  and  con- 
trol network.  This  year  we  let  the  contract  for  CVN 
76.  This  will  provide  the  nation  our  tenth  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  and  is  an  investment  which 
guarantees  security  benefits  beyond  the  midpoint  of 
the  next  century.  The  Nation's  force  of  highly  mo- 
bile, sovereign,  fixed-wing  sea  bases  proves  daily  its 
unique  fiexibility,  sustainability,  readiness,  and  com- 
bat power  as  it  provides  presence  and  rapid  crisis 
response  throughout  the  world's  troubled  littoral  re- 
gions. 

F/A-18  Hornet:  The  F/A- 18  Hornet  is  the  backbone 
of  naval  strike  aviation.  We  seek  funding  for  12  F/ 
A-  18C/D  aircraft  in  FY  96.  Procurement  of  12  F/A- 
I8C/Ds  in  FY  96  permits  the  orderly  transition  to 
Low  Rate  Initial  Production  of  an  improved  strike- 
fighter,  the  F/A-18E/F,  in  FY  97.  This  improved 
version  builds  on  the  proven  technology  of  earlier 
models.  In  particular,  the  F/A-  18E/F  will  have  greater 
payload  flexibility,  an  increased  capability  to  return 
to  the  carrier  with  unexpended  ordnance,  room  for 
growth  and  enhanced  survivability  features.  It  will 
increase  our  capability  to  conduct  night  strike  war- 
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fate,  close  air  support,  fighter  escort,  air  interdic- 
tion, and  fleet  and  landing  force  air  defense.  The  F/ 
A-18E/F  will  also  compliment  the  future  aircraft 
evolved  from  the  JAST  concept,  and  provide  the 
majority  of  strike-fighter  assets  on  aircraft  carriers. 
It  is  critical  to  our  overall  modernization  plans  that 
this  system  receive  full  support  and  funding  from 
Congress. 

F-14  Upgrade:  We  intend  to  further  improve  our  car- 
rier airwing  multi-mission  capabilities,  including  close 
air  support,  by  upgrading  251  F-14  air  superiority 
fighters  with  a  precision  ground  attack  system.  This 
will  increase  the  total  number  of  multi-mission,  pre- 
cision strike  capable  aircraft  in  today's  carrier  air 
wings —  a  key  step  as  we  restructure  for  warfare  in 
littoral  areas. 

AV-8B  Remanufacture:  The  remanufacture  of  the 
AV-8B  Day  Attack  Harrier  to  the  AV-8B  Radar/ 
Night  Attack  Harrier  configuration  will  increase  the 
multimission  capabilities  of  this  proven  aircraft  in 
the  role  of  Offensive  Air  Support.  This  program 
greatly  increases  the  Harrier's  night,  reduced  visibil- 
ity, and  under  the  weather  capabilities  for  close  air 
support  as  well  as  enhancing  the  air  defense  capabil- 
ity of  Amphibious  Ready  Groups.  This  program  also 
enhances  the  combat  agility  and  survivability  of  the 
aircraft  through  configuration  standardization  and 
safety  enhancements.  The  AV-8B  Remanufacture 
program  provides  modem  aircraft  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum availability  of  precision  weapons  and  sensors 
in  support  of  Marine  expeditionary  forces. 
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Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST):  The 
Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  program  serves 
as  the  Department  of  Defense's  focal  point  for  defin- 


ing future  strike  aircraft  weapons  systems  for  the 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines.  The  key  focus  of  the 
program  is  affordability—  reducing  the  life  cycle  cost 
of  follow-on  strike  aircraft  development  and  produc- 
tion programs.  The  JAST  program  does  this  by  fa- 
cilitating development  of  fully  validated,  affordable 
operational  requirements,  and  investing  in  and  dem- 
onstrating the  key  leveraging  technologies  developed 
by  the  Science  and  Technology  community.  This 
serves  to  lower  risk  and  cost,  while  increasing  com- 
monality in  our  next  generation  strike  systems.  The 
program  will  lead  to  a  joint  Engineering  and  Manu- 
facturing Development  (E&MD)  program  for  a  fam- 
ily of  strike  aircraft  systems  which  meet  the  range  of 
service  requirements.  In  addition,  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Project  Agency's  Advanced  Short  Takeoff/Ver- 
tical Landing  (ASTOVL)  effort  has  been  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  JAST  program. 

Expeditionary  Air  Support:  Essential  to  the 
sustainment  of  our  expeditionary  assets  are  both  the 
Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Support  Program 
(MALSP)  and  the  Expeditionary  Airfield  2000  (EAF 
2000).  MALSP  is  a  strucmred  but  flexible  method 
of  otganizing,  deploying,  and  employing  Marine  avia- 
tion logistics  capabilities.  Incorporation  of  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Satellite  (INMARSAT)  has  im- 
proved the  responsiveness  of  MALSP  with  the  abil- 
ity to  accommodate  the  timely  reordering  of  aircraft 
parts  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  EAF  2000 
program  provides  the  means  to  construct  an  airfield 
at  an  austere  site  with  a  3850  foot  runway,  associ- 
ated taxi-ways,  arresting  gear,  lighting,  and  parking 
for  75  tactical  and  4  transport  aircraft.  An  EAF  2000 
can  be  operational  within  days. 

Air-to-Ground  Weapons  Programs:  The  three  most 
significant  joint  air-to  ground  weapons  development 
initiatives  are  the  Joint  Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW), 
Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM)  and  Standoff 
Land  Attack  Missile  Expanded  Response  (SLAM- 
ER).  JSOW  is  a  Navy-led  program  with  the  Air  Force 
that  will  provide  an  air-to-ground  standoff  attack 
capability  against  a  variety  of  targets  during  day,  night 
and  adverse  weather  conditions.  JDAM,  an  Air 
Force-led  program,  will  develop  adverse  weather 
guidance  kits  and  multi-function  fusing  for  general 
purpose  bombs.  Recent  Cancellation  of  the 
Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  (TSSAM)  pro- 
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gram  has  put  an  urgent  requirement  on  the  SLAM-ER 
program  to  meet  Department  of  the  Navy's  near  term 
requirements.  SLAM-ER  modifies  the  original 
SLAM,  yielding  nearly  double  the  range,  increased 
penetration  of  hardened  targets,  increased  data  link 
'  control  range  and  enhanced  missile  survivability.  It 
will  meet  the  Department's  near  term  requirement  for 
a  Standoff  Outside  Area  Defenses  (SO  AD)  precision 
air-to-ground  weapon. 


Air-to-Air  Weapons  Programs:  Foremost  among 
our  air-to-air  weapons  programs  is  a  SIDEWINDER 
upgrade  (AIM-9X).  AIM-9X,  a  Navy-led  program 
with  the  Air  Force,  is  an  evolutionary  development 
to  provide  an  improved  seeker  and  more  maneuver- 
able  airframe.  The  Departments  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  also  working  closely  together  on  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  improved  versions  of  the 
Advanced  Medium  Range  Air-to-Air  Missile  (AIM- 
120).  The  improved  AIM-9X  and  AIM- 120  are  be- 
ing defined  in  a  total  systems  approach  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  in  capability  and  to  assist  in 
overall  affordability  of  air-to-air  weapons. 

The  close  working  relationship  between  Services  on 
these  weapons  includes  coordination  of  basic  tech- 
nology projects  that  feed  umbrella  programs.  We 
will  continue  to  seek  opportunities  to  develop  all 
weapons  systems  jointly  and  thus  responsibly  execute 
our  budget  authority  while  meeting  national  defense 
needs. 

Amphibious  Lift:  Naval  amphibious  forces  remain 
the  Nation's  only  self-sustainable  forcible  entry  ca- 
pability. These  forces  will  enable  further  introduc- 


tion of  military  forces  when  required.  To  transport, 
provide  presence,  and  deploy  highly  capable  Marine 
expeditionary  forces  effectively,  the  Department  is 
modernizing  and  tailoring  its  amphibious  forces  to 
provide  an  over-the-horizon  launch  capability.  The 
capability  of  12  Ajnphibious  Ready  Groups  ( ARGs) 
meets  forward  presence  requirements.  Vital  lo  this 
capability  is  the  continued  modernization  of  the 
Navy's  amphibious  shipping. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy's  plan  provides  amphibi- 
ous lift  for  2.5  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  (MEB) 
equivalents,  in  accordance  with  Defense  Planning 
The  goal  is  met  through  a  combination  of  Active, 
Reserve  and  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  assets.  It  is  our 
assessment  that  a  degradation  of  cur  Active  Fleet 
vehicle  lift  capability,  one  of  the  five  parameters  which 
define  amphibious  lift  capability,  continues  to  be  an 
acceptable  risk  through  innovative  use  of  LSTs  and 
LKAs  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Sealift  Command 
Reserve  Force.  Long-term  shortfalls  in  Active  Fleet 
ship  lift  will  improve  with  the  introduction  of  the  new 
LPD  17  class,  programmed  to  begin  in  FY  98.  With 
first  delivery  in  FY  04,  LPD  17  will  replace  the  ag- 
ing LPD,  LKA,  LST,  and  LSD  36  class  ships.  The 
commissioning  of  the  twelfth  LPD  17  in  2010  will 
bring  amphibious  lift  by  Active  Fleet  ships  to  2.5 
MEB  equivalents.  The  Department  has  programmed 
for  funding  a  seventh  LHD  in  FY  01.  We  also  plan 
for  delivery  of  four  LSD  49  class  ships  over  the  next 
five  years.  Because  of  the  age  of  our  amphibious 
force,  it  is  critical  that  these  programs  not  be  delayed. 
Our  program  is  carefully  crafted  to  assure  satisfying 
our  Active  Fleet  goal  of  2.5  MEB  lift  equivalents  at 
the  earliest  feasible  date;  any  slip  in  new  ship  pro- 
curement could  delay  attainment  to  beyond  20 10. 


V-22  Osprey:  Effective  application  o^ Operational 
Maneuver  From  The  Sea  requires  the  capability  to 
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project  forces  deep  inland  from  positions  over  the 
horizon  and  to  maneuver  effectively  within  the  es- 
tablished battlespace.  This  will  vastly  complicate  an 
opponent's  defensive  problem  and  substantially  re- 
duce friendly  losses.  To  realize  this  capability,  we 
must  replace  the  existing  fleet'of  slow,  aging  medium 
lift  helicopters,  comprised  of  the  Viemam  era  CH- 
46E,  and  the  over  two  decades-old  CH-53D.  We  will 
do  this  with  the  V-22,  which  will  serve  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  Marine  Corps  assault  support  force  well 
into  the  21st  century.  In  FY  97  we  will  begin  Low 
Rate  Initial  Production  on  the  first  lot  of  V-22s  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  This  aircraft  will  provide  a  quan- 
tum improvement  in  mobility  and  tactical  flexibility, 
complementing  the  revolutionary  technology  incor- 
porated in  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle 
and  permitting  unprecedented  maneuver  by  amphibi- 
ous forces.  The  V-22  is  the  Department's  highest 
aviation  priority  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAAV): 
The  AAAV  will  provide  the  Marine  Corps  with  its 
primary  means  of  armor  protected  ship-to-shore 
movement,  and  further  movement  with  other  ground 
combat  vehicles  ashore.  Currently  in  the  concept 
exploration  and  definition  phase  of  the  acquisition 
process,  it  is  envisioned  as  a  companion  to  the  V-22 
within  the  Operational  Maneuver  From  The  Sea 
concept  The  AAAV  is  designed  for  high  speed  tran- 
sit ashore  from  vessels  standing  well  out  to  sea.  It 
will  also  permit  embarked  troops  to  maneuver  deep 
inland  in  a  single,  seamless  stroke  against  the  depth 
of  the  enemy's  defenses.  When  it  replaces  the  then 
30  year-old  AAV7A1,  the  AAAV  will  provide  the 
Marine  Corps  with  one  of  the  most  versatile,  capable 
weapons  systems  in  the  world.  It  will  materially  en- 
hance our  ability  to  project  decisive  combat  power 
ashore,  as  well  as  to  maneuver  ashore  effectively  us- 
ing protected  vehicles. 

ARLEIGH  BURKE-Class  Destroyer  (DDG  51): 

Our  joint  strike  capability  is  significantly  strength- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  our  newest  version  of  the 
ARLEIGH  BURKE-Class  Guided  Missile  Destroyer. 
Acquisition  of  this  state-of-the-art  warship  is  critical 
to  the  Navy  modernization  plan.  Continued  acquisi- 
tion of  the  approved  total  ship  program  is  required  to 
support  surface  combatant  force  levels  and  multi- 
mission  capabilities  essential  in  littoral  warfare.  The 


most  survivable  surface  combatant  built  in  the  world, 
the  DDG  5 1  operates  offensively  and  defensively  in 
multi-threat  environments.  It  plays  an  integral  part 
in  power  projection  and  strike  missions  through  its 
land-attack  cruise  missile  capability.  It  also  pro- 
vides battle  space  dominance  and  area  defense  for 
Carrier  Battle  Groups,  Surface  Action  Groups,  Am- 
phibious Ready  Groups  and  joint  expeditionary 
forces.  The  AEGIS-equijjped  destroyers  we  have 
requested  this  year  will  incorporate  essential 
warfighting  improvements  including  improved  sur- 
face to  air  missiles  (SM2  Block  TV),  embarked  heli- 
copters, the  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability, 
Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System,  and 
Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  potential. 

Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (TBMD):  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council- 
approved  Theater  Missile  Defense  Mission  Needs 
Statement,  and  to  meet  an  urgent  national  require- 
ment, we  are  pursuing  development  of  a  Sea  Based 
TBMD  capability.  The  Navy  Area  TBMD  capabil- 
ity is  critical  to  support  littoral  warfare.  Navy  is 
developing  an  Area  capability  to  be  fielded  in  FY  97. 
It  will  provide  the  Nation's  only  forcible  entry  capa- 
bility in  the  face  of  TBM  attack.  The  Navy  Theater 
Wide  TBMD  is  equally  important  and  will  provide 
defense-in-depth  over  an  entire  theater  of  operations, 
in  places  of  vital  interest  defended  by  U.S.  forces 
and  our  allies.  Advantages  of  Navy  TBMD  over  other 
alternatives  include:  the  ability  to  operate  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  sovereignty  constraints;  frees  up  air- 
lift resources  in  the  critical  early  days  of  conflict  (cur- 
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rently  dedicated  to  support  ground-based  TBMD  as- 
sets); dramatic  cost  effectiveness  by  leveraging  ex- 
isting AEGIS  Cruiser  and  Destroyer  capabilities  and 
engineering  base.  Navy  Area  TBMD  is  fully  com- 
pliant with  the  ABM  treaty.  Navy  Theater  TBMD  is 
in  the  process  of  initial  Treaty  Compliance  Review 
and  is  expected  to  be  compliant. 

Naval  Surface  Fire  Support  (NSFS):  NSFS  is  the 
coordinated  use  of  sea-based  veapon  systems  to  pro- 
vide offensive  support  to  the  maneuver  commander 
ashore.  During  the  early  phases  of  the  amphibious 
assault,  NSFS  substitutes  for  Landing  Force  organic 
artillery.  Once  organic  artillery  is  operational  ashore, 
NSFS  will  complement  the  fire  power  available  from 
artillery  and  close  air  support.  The  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Team  has  embarked  on  an  aggressive  devel- 
opment program  to  significantly  improve  range  and 
lethality  of  our  surface  fire  support  capability  prior 
to  2001.  The  program  plan  includes  improvements 
to  existing  MK45  five  inch  guns  and  propellants  to 
achieve  increased  range,  and  development  of  gun- 
launched  guided  projectiles  for  increased  range  and 
improved  effectiveness.  Additionally,  we  are  con- 
ducting shipboard  firing  tests  of  ATACMs,  SLAM, 
and  STANDARD  missiles  to  evaluate  future  employ- 
ment of  fast  reaction  missile  systems  in  support  of 
forces  ashore. 


SEAWOLF-Class  Attack  Submarine  (SSN  21): 
The  third  SEAWOLF-class  submarine  (SSN  23)  rep- 
resents a  quantum  leap  in  quieting,  speed,  and  weap- 
ons payload  which  enable  it  to  effectively  counter 
the  increasing  numbers  of  quiet  nuclear  and  diesel 


submarines  which  may  challenge  our  Navy. 
SEAWOLF  is  a  multi-mission  platform  which  com- 
bines absolute  superiority  in  acoustic  stealth  with  state 
ol  the  art  sensors  and  weapons  systems,  enabling  it 
to  project  power  ashore  while  dominating  the  under- 
sea and  surface  battlespace.  A  significant  portion  of 
SSN  23  procurement  costs  have  already  been  spent 
on  long  lead  items,  resulting  in  remaining  costs 
roughly  equal  to  those  of  one  our  most  modem  SSN 
6881  LOS  ANGELES-class  submarines.  As  the  pro- 
duction bridge  to  the  more  atTordable  New  Attack 
Submarine  (New  SSN),  SSN  23  represents  the  linch- 
pin in  our  submarine  construction  strategy.  Repeated 
studies  conclusively  demonstraic  that  production  of 
the  SSN  23  provides  the  most  economical  method  of 
preserving  a  national  capability  to  design  and  build 
nuclear  submarines,  while  also  providing  the  nation 
with  a  necessary  warfighting  capability  for  the  fu- 
ture. Production  of  the  third  SEAWOLF  at  the 
Groton,  Connecticut  shipyard  will  also  mitigate  the 
risk  to  the  submarine  industrial  base  by  maintaining 
two  nuclear  construction  shipyards.  Procurement  of 
SSN  23  in  FY  96,  followed  by  New  SSN  construc- 
tion start  in  FY  98,  will  minimize  the  risk  to  our  sub- 
marine industrial  base  and  contribute  to  our  long  term 
force  structure  requirement  for  attack  submarines. 

New  Attack  Submarine  (New  SSN):  The  New  At- 
tack Submarine  has  been  specifically  designed  to 
support  our  strategic  concept  Forwar(L..From  the 
Sea.  Designed  to  dominate  in  the  littoral  areas,  it 
also  retains  the  capability  to  counter  open  ocean 
threats,  providing  the  Joint  Task  Force  Commander 
with  substantial  flexibility.  By  capitalizing  on 
SEAWOLF  technologies  and  innovative  design,  we 
are  able  to  produce  the  New  SSN  at  a  cost  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  SEAWOLF.  Taking  full  advan- 
tage of  state-of-the-art  technology  and  manufactur- 
ing techniques.  New  SSN  will  enjoy  unparalleled  flex- 
ibility and  room  for  growth  to  adapt  to  future  mis- 
sions and  threats.  New  SSN  will  be  a  multi-mission 
platform  designed  with  advanced  acoustic  and  elec- 
tromagnetic stealth  to  dominate  the  undersea  and  sur- 
face battlespace.  Able  to  coimter  the  littoral  diesel 
and  mine  threats,  it  will  also  be  capable  of  striking 
targets  ashore  with  either  cruise  missiles  or  Special 
Operations  Forces  launched  using  equipment  integral 
to  the  ship.  Improved  communications  and  electronic 
surveillance  equipment  will  provide  the  Joint  Task 
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Force  Commander  with  real-time  battlefield  intelli- 
gence. The  ability  of  this  platform  to  operate  for- 
ward of  the  rest  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  in  areas  of 
hostile  aircraft,  ctuise  missiles,  submarines  and  mines 
will  minimize  potential  U.S.  losses  of  aircraft  and 
other  seaborne  forces. 

Tomahawk  Baseline  Improvement  Program 
(TBIP):  The  core  strike  capability  provided  by  mod- 
em surface  combatants  and  attack  submarines  is  the 
ability  to  launch  precision  strikes  with  Tomahawk 
Land  Attack  Missiles  (TLAM).  Our  budget  request 
seeks  to  fund  the  TBIP  program  to  increase  system 
responsiveness,  flexibility,  accuracy  and  reliability. 
This  improved  Tomahawk  will  be  able  to  attack  an 
even  vidder  target  set,  with  both  greater  reliability  and 
reduced  possibility  of  collateral  damage. 


^^^^^^^ 


T^V. 


P-3C  Orion:  The  P-3C  Sustained  Reactiness  Pro- 
gram (SRP)  ensures  operational  availability  of  ex- 
isting 247  aircraft,  extending  operational  service  life 
fixjm  thirty  years  to  aircraft  fatigue  life,  approximately 
thirty-eight  years.  The  Anti-Surface  Warfare  Im- 
provement Program  (AIP)  enhances  the  Orion *s  ca- 
pability to  support  both  autonomous  missions  and 
joint  battle  group  operations  in  the  littoral.  Improve- 
ments will  allow  the  P-3C  to  collect,  correlate,  and 
confirm  tactical  data  and  transmit  information  back 
to  the  Joint  Task  Force  Commander  in  near  real  time. 
This  program  additionally  enhances  the  combat  ca- 
pability of  Orion,  by  providing  a  short  range  air  to 
surface  weajKin  capability. 


Mine  Warfare:  Mine  warfare,  to  include  both  of- 
fensive mining  and  defensive  mine  countermeasures, 
is  a  key  program  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team 
particularly  as  our  focus  has  shifted  from  blue  water 
operations  to  expeditionary  operations  along  the 
world's  littorals-.  •  As  seen  in  Operation  DESERT 
STORM,  the  threat  of  sea  mines  is  very  real  and  be- 
coming more  acute  as  potential  adversaries  acquire 
an  inventory  of  lethal  modem  mines.  When  com- 
bined with  large  stockpiles  of  older,  though  still  ef- 
fective sea  mines,  this  threat  poses  an  even  greater 
challenge.  Our  ability  to  counter  this  mine  threat  is 
improving  as  modem  mine  countermeasures  programs 
such  as  the  MCM  1  and  MHC  51  class  vessels  com- 
plete introduction.  Other  systems  in  our  program 
which  will  improve  our  capability  are  the  AQS-20 
mine  hunting  sonar,  SQQ-32  mine  hunting  system. 
Submarine  High  Frequency  Sonar,  Near  Term  Mine 
Reconnaissance  System  (NMRS)  Unmanned  Under- 
water Vehicles  (UUV),  and  Remote  Mine  hunting 
System  (RMS).  The  top  mine  warfare  priority  for 
the  future  is  development  of  a  clandestine  mine  sur- 
veillance, recotinaissance,  and  detection  capability. 

Unmanned  Undersea  Vehicles  (UUV):  The  char- 
acterization of  the  battle  space  includes  mine  recon- 
naissance, surveillance,  intelligence  collection  and 
tactical  oceanography.  To  meet  these  needs,  particu- 
larly those  associated  with  mine  warfare,  we  are  de- 
veloping the  unmanned  undersea  vehicle.  The  Near- 
term  Mine  Reconnaissance  System  (NMRS)  program 
was  initiated  to  provide  limited  clandestine  mine  re- 
connaissance from  LOS  ANGELES-class  subma- 
rines. To  meet  the  Navy's  long-term  goal  for  a  greatly 
improved  clandestine  minefield  recoimaissance  and 
avoidance  system,  the  Long-term  Mine  Recormais- 
sance  System  (LMRS)  is  being  developed.  The 
LMRS  UUV  will  be  capable  of  rapid,  thorough  and 
accurate  minefield  recoimaissance  and  avoidance. 
Organic  to  the  battle  group,  the  role  of  LMRS  will 
be  to  support  the  battle  force  by  defining  the  scope 
and  extent  of  enemy  mining  in  any  tactical  situation, 
and  to  enhance  the  ability  to  conduct  maneuver  war- 
fare from  the  sea  by  finding  and  exploiting  gaps  in 
the  enemy's  minefield. 

Other  UUV  priority  missions  include  undersea  sur- 
veillance, intelligence  collection  operations  (gather- 
ing information  on  ship  types,  movements,  and  ex- 
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ploitable  characteristics)  and  tactical  oceanography 
(in  situ  measurement  of  physical  properties  of  the 
shallow  water  environment  to  update  and  improve 
the  oceanographic  database  in  coastal  areas). 

Trident  D-5  Missile:  This  past  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  reassessed  the  Nation's  strategic  deter- 
rent posture  in  a  comprehensive  Nuclear  Posture 
Review.  This  review  called  for  sea  based  forces  to 
assume  a  dominant  position.  We  remain  optimistic 
over  the  prospects  for  full  implementation  of  the 
START  n  agreement,  and  confident  that  the  surviv- 
ability, flexibility  and  capability  of  the  Nation's  re- 
maining Strategic  Triad  will  be  sufficient  to  deter 
potential  foes  of  the  United  States.  Fourteen  OHIO- 
class  submarines  equipped  with  the  Trident  D-5  mis- 
sile will  be  retained  in  the  force.  Four  of  these  will 
have  been  upgraded  to  this  powerful  system. 

Joint  Maritime  Command  Information  System 
(JMCIS)  Strategy:  The  capability  to  develop  a 
fused,  real-time  tactical  picture —  and  share  that  pic- 
ture throughout  our  forces  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
modem,  joint  operations.  The  JMCIS  strategy  is  our 
most  important  initiative  to  do  so.  Under  JMCIS, 
the  Navy  Tactical  Command  System  Afloat  (NTCS- 
A)  and  the  Operational  Support  System  (OSS)  will 
process,  display  and  share  intelligence  and  sensor 
information  from  national,  theater,  and  organic 
sources  with  all  units  and  commanders  to  allow  soft- 
ware and  data  integration  with  other  Service  capa- 
bilities. The  Marine  Corps  deployable  Intelligence 
Analysis  System  (IAS)  and  Tactical  Combat  Opera- 
tions (TCO)  workstations  will  be  completely 
interoperable  with  JMCIS  and  the  Global  Command 
and  Control  System  (GCCS)  whether  afloat  or  ashore. 
JMCIS  is  the  Department's  strategy  to  integrate  na- 
val C4I  with  GCCS  standards. 

Strike  Command,  Control,  ConMnunications, 
Computers  and  Intelligence  (C4I:)  We  are  improv- 
ing our  strike-related  Command,  Control,  Commu- 
nications, Computer,  and  Intelligence  systems  through 
programs  designed  to  establish  more  effective  sen- 
sor-to-shooter links.  Chief  among  these  systems  are 
the  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  (CEC),  Tac- 
tical Data  Information  Exchange  System  (TADIXS), 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS),  the  Afloat  Plan- 
ning System  (APS),  various  advanced  Electronic 


Warfare  Systems,  the  Fleet  Satellite  Communications 
system.  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  Sys- 
tem (JTIDS),  Multifunctional  Information  Distribu- 
tion System  (MIDS)  and  Tactical  Aircraft  Mission 
Planning  System  (TAMPS).  In  addition,  programs 
that  involve  cofntfiunication  with  allies  on  the  battle- 
field, such  as  Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  show 
great  promise  for  international  collaborative  devel- 
opment. The  ability  to  detect,  identify,  and  strike 
targets  which  can  be  easily  hidden  and  rapidly  em- 
ployed is  also  critical  to  the  targeting  cycle.  Repre- 
sentative systems  include  the  SPY-1  radar,  E-2C 
Hawkeye,  TPS-59  radar,  and  BS Y-  1/QE2  combat 
system. 

Littoral  C4I:  With  the  renewed  likelihood  of  opera- 
tions in  the  coastal  environment.  Littoral  C4I  has  be- 
come a  major  focus  of  Navy-Marine  Corps  C4I  ef- 
forts. In  particular,  amphibious  and  mine  warfare 
operations  are  complicated  military  evolutions  from 
a  littoral  C4I  aspect.  Operations  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  Services  and  Allies,  between  fixed 
and  mobile  forces,  both  afioat  and  ashore.  Connec- 
tivity and  a  common  tactical  picture  must  be  main- 
tained as  forces  move  beyond  the  horizon  or  behind 
terrain.  Representative  programs  include:  JMCIS/ 
MAGTF  C4I/TCO  integration,  large-deck  amphibi- 
ous ship  C4I  upgrades,  and  modifications  to  USS 
INCHON  to  permit  service  as  a  Mine  Warfare  com- 
mand ship. 

Intelligence:  This  is  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
information  prior  to,  during,  or  after  hostilities  which 
provides  an  understanding  of  an  adversary's  capa- 
bilities and  intentions.  As  disseminated  to  command- 
ers, this  knowledge  of  vulnerabilities,  order  of  battle, 
defenses,  command  and  control,  strategy,  tactics  and 
concept  of  operations  enables  joint  forces  to  maxi- 
mize their  chances  of  success  while  minimizing  losses. 
To  meet  the  need  for  properly  trained  intelligence 
personnel,  we  have  formed  three  centers  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  intelligence  and  cryptologic  training 
excellence.  These  centers  not  only  provide  unique 
naval  training  but  host  the  Joint  Task  Force,  Joint 
Targeting,  Joint  Intelligence  Center  and  EW  courses. 
Operators  and  intelligence  sp>ecialists  of  all  Services 
receive  this  training,  just  in  time  to  assume  key  posi- 
tions in  joint  warfighting  commands.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  implementing  an  intelligence  plan  that  sig- 
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nificantly  increases  intelligence  manpower  and  im- 
proves training  and  career  paths  to  enhance  tactical 
intelligence  support  Representative  systems  are  de- 
tailed below: 

Cryptologic  Carry-On  Initiative:  This  is  our  pri- 
mary program  to  match  new  intelligence  requirements 
with  Uie  latest  commercial  technology  thus  rapidly 
fielding  compatible  hardware.  This  will  allow  ships, 
submarines,  aircraft  and  shore  sites  to  focus  on  emerg- 
ing tactical  requirements  through  a  central  clearing 
house  that  reaches  across  programmatic  lines.  This 
initiative  brings  together  and  optimizes  previously 
independent  efforts.  Other  cooperative  efforts  include 
the  successful  advocacy  of  a  national  intelligence  in- 
frastructure that  will  greatly  expand  the  coverage  of 
areas,  and  targets,  and  support  military  operations. 
We  also  are  moving  forward  to  improve  tactical  in- 
telligence collection  using  new  high  endurance  un- 
manned platforms  and  through  significant  sensor  im- 
provements to  our  ships,  submarines,  and  aircraft. 

Naval  Warfare  Tactical  Data  Base  (NWTDB):  The 

foundation  of  any  command  and  control  system  is  its 
database.  The  Joint  Staff  has  selected  the  NWTDB 
as  the  process  model  for  the  Global  Command  and 
Control  System  (GCCS).  Already  embedded  in  the 
Navy's  Joint  Maritime  Command  Information  Sys- 
tem (JMCIS),  the  NWTDB  is  the  standard  database 
for  all  military  disciplines  across  all  programmatic 
lines.  Another  significant  information  management 
improvement  has  been  the  creation  of  the  first  Naval 
Intelligence  Doctrine  (NDP-2)  and  the  Naval  Com- 
ponent Intelligence  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Proce- 
dures (NCnTP)  publication.  These  two  capstone 
documents  apply  joint  doctrine  to  naval  intelligence 
during,  peacetime,  crises  and  wartime  operations.  The 
NCITTP  (which  will  become  Naval  Warfare  Publi- 
cation 2-01  in  October  1995)  defines  the  joint  archi- 
tecture and  will  govern  specific  interactions  with  the 
Fleet. 

Joint  Deployable  Intelligence  Support  System 
(JDISS):  The  introduction  of  JDISS  has  solved  the 
largest  portion  of  the  intelligence  interoperability 
problem  —  not  just  for  joint  operations  with  U.S. 
forces,  but  also  with  NATO  and  the  United  Nations. 
Through  JDISS,  we  now  have  a  responsive  and  se- 
cure intelligence  exchange  between  and  among  Intel- 


ligence centers  and  operational  conrunanders.  We  call 
this  intelligence  "smart-push"  and  "demand-pull." 
JDISS  is  also  the  Joint  Staff-approved  intelligence 
"window"  on  the  GCCS.  Already  incorporated  into 
the  Navy's  latest  Joint  Maritime  Command  Informa- 
tion System  (JMCIS)  installation,  JDISS  provides  all 
joint  and  component  commanders  the  ability  to  get 
the  information  they  need,  when  they  want  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  many  JDISS  applications,  there  is  now  a 
multi-media  intelligence  communication  system  to  de- 
liver comprehensive  intelligence  support. 

Joint  Worldwide  Intelligence  Communications 
System:  The  Joint  Worldwide  Intelligence  Commu- 
nications System  (JWICS)  is  the  core  architecture 
for  intelligence  communications —  providing 
video-teleconferencing  and  other  applications  at  all 
levels  from  national-level  decision  makers  to  Unified 
Commanders  to  Joint  Task  Forces.  Another  devel- 
opment has  been  Intelink.  Reaching  IOC  in  Decem- 
ber 1994,  Intelink  is  the  intelligence  community's 
answer  to  the  Internet.  Using  a  variety  of  existing 
workstations,  primarily  JDISS,  tactical  commanders 
can  now  pull  intelligence  products  from  an 
easy-to-access  bulletin  board,  using  the  same  soft- 
ware tools  found  on  the  unclassified  Internet. 


Communications  Upgrades:  We  are  pursuing  a  num- 
ber of  communications  architecture  upgrades  includ- 
ing expansion  of  the  number  of  satellite  communica- 
tions channels  available  to  our  forces  and  increasing 
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the  bandwidth  and  data  rates  of  our  cotnmunications 
systenis.  The  Navy  is  placing  an  SHF  capability  on 
every  carrier,  amphibious  flagship,  and  selected  cruis- 
ers of  the  force.  EHF  terminals  which  operate  with 
the  new  MILSTAR  satellite  are  being  installed  on 
surface  combatants  and  submarines  to  provide  anti- 
jam,  low  intercept,  joint  warfare  communication  net- 
works; and  UHF  satellite  capabilities  are  being  added 
to  airborne  early  warning  and  maritime  surveillance 
aircraft.  Both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  work- 
ing to  standardize  Demand  Assigned  Multiple  Ac- 
cess (DAMA)  SHF  systems  with  other  Services  and 
further  improve  UHF  DAMA.  We  are  improving  our 
ability  to  use  digital  information —  particularly  im- 
agery and  data  base  transfer  information.  For  the 
Marine  Corps,  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC) 
for  the  Single  Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio 
System  (SENCGARS)  was  met  this  year.  Fielding  of 
this  system  will  greatly  enhance  interoperability  in 
joint  and  combined  operations  and  will  provide  a 
quantum  leap  over  existiiig  /adios  of  today. 

Tactical  Data  Transfer  and  Processing:  Data  pro- 
cessors and  links  to  other  Service  surveillance  sys- 
tems have  also  been  given  priority  in  our  fiscal  plan- 
ning. For  example,  the  Joint  Tactical  Information 
Distribution  System  (JTTDS)  will  provide  a  common 
joint  data  link,  and  will  be  incorporated  into  com- 
mand and  control  systems  such  as  the  Marine  Corps 
Advanced  Tactical  Air  Command  Center  ( ATACC). 
They  will  also  be  installed  in  our  aircraft  carriers, 
AEGIS  cruisers  and  destroyers,  amphibious  com- 
mand and  control  ships,  E-2  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control,  F-14,  and  F/A-18  E/F  aircraft. 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF):  Employ- 
ment of  the  three  Maritime  Prepositiorung  Ship  (MPS) 
Squadrons  during  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  decisively  demonstrated  the  util- 
ity of  these  expeditionary  assets  to  the  Nation. 
Coupled  with  fly-in  Marines,  MPF  provided  the  first 
substantial  ground  defense  capability  in  theater  and 
a  margin  of  deterrence  that  discouraged  Iraqis  from 
continuing  into  Saudi  Arabia.  Further,  MPS  Squad- 
rons provided  sustainment  for  Army  units  in  the  first 
month  of  Operation  DESERT  SHIELD. 

The  three  current  MPS  squadrons,  composed  of  a 
total  of  thirteen  ships,  provide  our  Nation  a  geo-stra- 


tegically  positioned  capability.  The  relocation  of  MPS 
Squadron  ONE,  approved  for  FY  95,  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  the  Mediterranean,  will  greatly  Im- 
prove force  closure  for  the  Unified  Commanders  in 
Chief.  The  addition  of  one  ship  in  FY  95,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  FY  95  Congressional  appropriation,  gives 
the  MPF  even  greater  effectiveness.  The  Department 
continues  to  review  other  enhancements  to  MPF. 

Navy  Sealifl:  The  mission  of  the  Strategic  Sealift 
Force  is  to  deploy  and  sustain  U.S.  military  forces, 
wherever  needed,  through  delivery  of  combat  and 
combat  support  equipment,  petroleum  products  and 
other  supplies.  The  Navy  has  continued  its  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  a  strong  sealift  force  and  increas- 
ing its  capacity  and  readiness  to  deliver  the  war  win- 
ning heavy  combat  equipment  required  to  ensure  suc- 
cess of  our  strategy.  The  Strategic  Sealift  Force  as- 
sets support  one  or  more  of  four  operational  deploy- 
ment strategies;  Prepositioning,  Surge,  Sustainment, 
Combat  Medical  Support  as  described  below. 

Prepositioned  Sealift:  As.sets  include  the  thirteen 
ships  of  the  Maritime  Prepositioned  Force  (MPF), 
eight  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll  On/Roll  Off  (RO/ 
RO)  ships  (LMSRs)  currently  under  construction  and 
twenty -one  Service  specific  prepositioned  ships.  In- 
creasing prepositioned  sealift  capacity  was  a  princi- 
pal recommendation  of  the  1992  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study  (MRS).  This  was  in  large  pan  due  to 
the  success  of  the  MPF  ships  in  rapidly  delivering 
prepositioned  combat  and  combat  support  equipment 
during  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT 
STORM.  In  response  to  the  MRS  recommendation, 
the  Navy  has  aggressively  pursued  conversion  and 
new  construction  of  eight  LMSRs  for  prepositioning 
of  Army  Heavy  Combat  Equipment.  These  LMSRs 
will  begin  delivery  in  FY  95  and  when  complete  will 
provide  an  additional  two  million  square  feet  of 
prepositioned  combat  equipment.  The  twenty-one 
Service  specific  ships,  including  barge-carrying  ships, 
breakbulk  ships,  tankers,  and  RO/ROs  are 
prepositioned  with  combat  equipment,  port  equip- 
ment, base  equipment,  a  fleet  hospital,  munitions  and 
other  supplies. 

Surge  Sealifl:  Assets  include  the  eight  Fast  Sealift 
Ships  (FSSs)  and  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  RO/ 
ROs,  as  well  as  the  shipping  identified  to  support  the 
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Assault  Follow-On  Echelon  (AFOE)  of  an  amphibi- 
ous task  force.  The  eight  FSSs  arc  capable  of  sus- 
tained speeds  in  excess  of  twenty -seven  knots;  they 
played  a  significant  role  in  providing  Army  combat 
equipment  during  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM.  These  ships  are  maintained  in  a 
high  material  readiness  condition  complete  with  a 
cadre  crew  to  ensure  ability  to  arrive  at  ports  of  em- 
barkation ready  to  load  within  four  days.  The  MRS 
recommendations  included  purchase  of  thirty -six  RO/ 
ROs  for  the  RRF  to  be  maintained  in  a  high  readi- 
ness condition  similar  to  that  of  the  FSSs.  Twenty- 
nine  of  these  thirty-six  additional  RO/ROs  have  al- 
ready been  purchased  and  converted.  Funding  for 
two  more  ships  has  been  provided  in  FY  95  and  two 
to  three  more  are  programmed  for  purchase  in  FY 
96.  The  Navy  has  recently  assumed  responsibility 
for  funding  these  and  the  other  RRF  ships  from  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (DOT).  Additionally,  in 
response  to  an  MRS  recommendation,  the  Navy  con- 
tinues to  program  resources  for  the  acquisition  of 
eleven  LMSRs  to  be  delivered  by  FY  01.  When  de- 


livered these  ships  will  increase  the  sealift  surge  ca- 
pacity by  an  additional  three  million  square  feet 

Sustainment  Sealift:  Assets  include  the  remaining 
fifty-seven  to  sixty  ships  in  FY  96  of  the  RRF  com- 
prised of  dry  cargo  or  breakbulk  ships,  tankers,  troop 
ships  and  crane  ships.  These  assets  are  maintained 
in  varying  readiness  conditions  as  determined  by  U.S 
Transportation  Command.  With  the  transfer  of  RRF 
funding  responsibility  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  DoD,  the  Navy  is  committed  to  restoring 
the  RRF  to  required  readiness  levels. 

Combat  Medical  Support:  The  Navy  maintains  two 
Fleet  Hospital  ships  with  a  1000-bed  medical  treat- 
ment facility  on  each  and  500-bed  hospital  on  board 
prepositioned  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  ships 
are  maintained  in  a  high  readiness  status  with  civil- 
ian crews  and  military  medical  personnel  permanently 
assigned.  We  are  able  to  activate  these  ships  to  full 
operational  status  within  five  days. 
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VII.   CONCLUSION 

In  1994,  naval  forces  were  in  action  around  the  world. 
Across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict,  from  peace- 
time exercises  through  combat,  in  ful  I  partnership  with 
other  Services,  allies,  and  parmers,  the  joint  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Team  was  heavily  engaged.  Numer- 
ous «ontingency  actions  in  multiple  regions  of  the 
world  proved  the  value,  flexibility,  and  combat  readi- 
ness of  our  Nation's  naval  forces.  As  we  look  to  1995 
and  beyond,  constrained  resources  will  require  us  to 
reassess  our  program,  making  careful  course  correc- 
tions to  take  the  department  inio  the  next  century. 
Our  assessments  will  account  for  changes  to  the  se- 
curity and  economic  environments,  as  well  as  further 
advances  in  technology.  We  are  committed  to  main- 
taining the  current  combat  readiness  of  our  forces 
while  taking  care  of  our  greatest  asset—  our  sea- 
going Sailors  and  Marines.  As  we  balance  today's 
competing  requirements  placed  on  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  we  are  mindful  as  well  of  tomorrow's 
challenges.  We  remain  firmly  focused  on  ensuring 
the  Nation  has  a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  prepared 
to  advance  and  defend  America's  national  interests 
Forward...From  the  Sea. 
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Chairman  Thurmond,  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  all 
three  of  you.  We  will  start  with  the  Secretary. 

Gentlemen,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  first  on  the  field 
with  a  clear  plan  for  recapitalization.  Thus  far,  it  appears  that  any 
savings  you  have  been  able  to  realize  by  aggressive  downsizing 
have  been  consumed  by  BRAC,  the  emerging  operation  require- 
ments, or  scooped  up  by  OST  for  use  elsewhere. 

Given  the  current  condition  of  the  Department's  investment  ac- 
counts and  funding  levels  that  appear  little  better  next  year,  would 
you  give  us  your  views  on  the  balance  between  investment  and 
readiness  in  your  budget  and  what  criteria  must  be  met  to  sustain 
your  future  force  structure? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  are  making 
the  tough  decisions  that  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  fund  the 
recapitalization  for  the  future. 

I  will  point  out  to  you  that  by  the  year  1999,  our  steady  state 
end-strength  will  be  down  to  some  394,000  sailors  from  almost 
600,000  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  have  an 
end-strength  of  174,000.  The  manpower  savings  alone  amounts  to 
some  $22  million  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  we  have  made 
there. 

We  have  made  the  tough  calls  with  respect  to  BRAC,  the  base 
realignment  and  closure  process,  over  the  last  several  years.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  realized  the  greatest  savings  around  1993 
and  1995,  because  we  made  the  tough  choices  only. 

We  think  the  BRAC  savings  alone,  by  the  time  these  closures  are 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  will  account  for  a  savings  of 
some  $7.4  million  a  day. 

And  in  carrying  out  our  commitment  to  acquisition  reform,  if  we 
receive  even  a  1.5  percent  increase  in  efficiency,  which  we  think  is 
a  conservative  estimate,  savings  will  amount  to  some  million  dol- 
lars a  day. 

So  the  things  that  we  have  done,  I  think,  will  afford  us  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  recapitalization  that  is  called  for.  I  think 
we  have  a  balanced  program.  What  we  are  asking  you  to  fund  this 
year  is  balanced.  It  is  important. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  do  need  the  supplemental.  I  know  that 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  the  supplemental  in  the  next  few 
days. 

We  would  encourage  your  support  of  that  supplemental  request 
as  a  result  of  the  operational  activities  that  we  carried  out  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  We  need  the  funds,  and  we  need  them  now.  And 
we  encourage  your  support  for  that. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  current  acquisition  strate©'  that  is  rea- 
sonable, that  makes  sense  and  will  give  us  the  platforms  that  we 
need  to  ensure  that  we  have  readiness  today  and  readiness  going 
into  the  future. 

I  would  like  for  each  of  my  distinguished  service  Chiefs  that  are 
here  today  to  comment  on  that  as  well. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Well,  you  asked  the  $64  billion  question,  and 
that  is:  If  you  downsize,  do  you  get  to  keep  the  money  to  recapital- 
ize? 
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And  the  answer  is,  as  a  follow-on  to  the  Secretary's  answer,  that 
you  can  never  really  know  for  sure,  because  you  don't  know  what 
you  don't  know. 

Had  we  stayed  larger,  would  we  still  have  been  given  money  to 
buy  some  new  things?  And  the  answer  is  that  we  don't  know  the 
answer.  But  I  doubt  that  we  would  have.  And  the  reason  I  doubt 
it  is  because  the  total  defense  budget  has  been  going  down,  and 
there  are  no  dollars  to  help  us  that  way. 

I  think  we  have  done  the  only  responsible  thing  we  could  have 
done.  In  the  case  of  BRAC,  as  our  service  got  smaller — and,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  when  the  service  was  larger,  we  had  more 
shore  infrastructure  than  we  needed  or  could  aflFord. 

So  getting  rid  of  that,  even  though  it  cost  near-term  money,  was 
a  smart  thing  to  do  and  really  the  only  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

With  respect  to  force  structure,  the  Navy  is  decommissioning, 
has  decommissioned,  really  now,  a  lot  of  ships  that  had  some  useful 
life,  but  that  were  going  to  go  out  of  commission  in  the  next  5  or 
6  years. 

By  doing  that  early,  we  attempted  to  save  money  and  spend  that 
money  for  the  future.  Of  course,  our  requirements  have  to  compete 
with  everybody  else's  requirements  for  the  top  line,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened. 

So  the  result  is  that  we  have  a  smaller  Navy,  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  was  getting  too  small  had  we  gone  down  to  the  numbers 
that  we  were  planning  to  go  to.  But  now,  I  think  we  have  come  up 
with  some  numbers  that  make  a  little  more  sense,  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  numbers. 

We  are  buying  new  things  but  at  a  very  slow  rate,  one  that  I 
know  we  will  have  to  talk  about.  And  in  the  end,  we  will  recapital- 
ize the  Navy.  I  think  this  was  the  only  responsible  way  to  go. 

To  hang  onto  force  structure  in  today's  world  and  hope  that 
somebody  would  give  you  some  more  money  to  pay  for  it  was  just 
not  responsible. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Mundy. 

General  Mundy.  Yes,  Senator.  We  probably  went  the  other  way 
on  that.  The  right  sizing  for  the  Marine  Corps  was  maintaining  the 
size  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  a  level  that  made  it  capable  to  do  what 
we  are  doing  around  the  world  today. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  exact  percentages  when  I  came  here 
the  first  time  to  testify.  I  think  I  told  you  that  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  about  24,000  Marines,  then  20  percent  of  the  operating 
forces  of  the  Marine  Corps,  were  forward  in  operations. 

Today,  there  are  25,200  out  there,  and  that  is  about  24  percent 
of  the  operating  forces  of  the  Marine  Corps.  So  we  right  sized  up 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  the  resources  that  we  have  are  in  fact 
very  tight  to  maintain  that  force. 

I  would  answer  you  by  saying  in  terms  of  programs,  of  course  the 
very  critical  V-22 — which  is  the  replacement  for  our  medium  lift 
aircraft,  as  Secretary  Dalton  has  mentioned,  much  indeed  due  to 
his  great  efforts  in  this  program — is  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  initial 
production.  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  that  will  begin  to  come 
into  the  inventory. 

It  is  todav  that  I  am  worried  about.  To  answer  you  specifically 
in  terms  ox  investment,  today  the  Marine  Corps  investment  ac- 
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count,  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  was  one-third  what  it  has  been 
for  the  historical  30-year  average. 

We  spend  about  $1.2  bilHon  a  year  to  just  keep  the  Marine  Corps 
going,  exclusive  of  the  big  major  programs  that  we  have  to  produce 
or  replace  every  20  or  30  years.  We  will  spend  $474  million  this 
year. 

In  terms  of  investment  in  our  infrastructure,  I  mentioned  to  you 
in  my  remarks  that  I  have  concern  there,  that  when  I  got  here,  the 
backlog  and  the  maintenance  of  the  infrastructure,  the  property,  if 
you  will,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  was  about  $400  million. 

It  is  $800  million  today.  If  we  do  not  arrest  it,  it  will  be  $1.2  bil- 
lion by  the  time  my  successor  leaves  here  in  a  few  years. 

In  military  construction,  if  we  were  replacing  the  plant  account 
of  the  Marine  Corps  on  a  continuing  hundred  year  basis,  it  would 
take  about  $220  million  a  year.  Exclusive  of  environmental  costs, 
we  are  spending  $84  million  this  year. 

So  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  happy  response  in  terms  to  invest- 
ment except  to  say,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  we  have  invested 
in  readiness  and  the  ability  to  answer  the  bell  at  the  present  time 
to  those  crises  around  the  world. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Lieberman? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Greneral  Mundy,  Admi/al  Boorda,  welcome. 

General  Mundy,  let  me  join  in  thanking  you  for  your  service.  I 
know  this  is  the  last  hearing  that  you  will  testify  at  before  retire- 
ment later  in  the  spring,  and  I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  getting  to  know  you,  working  with  you,  how  I  have 
greatly  benefited  from  your  insights  and  how  much  I  really  admire 
your  leadership  and  wish  you  the  best  of  everything.  You  deserve 
it. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee to  be  supportive  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  programs, 
because  I  believe  in  them  and  greatly  admire  what  the  services  are 
doing. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  effort  to  modernize  the  fleet,  in- 
cluding the  ad(fition  of  CVN-76,  the  new  destroyers,  the  LHD  pro- 
gram, and,  of  course,  the  submarine  program. 

This,  as  you  know,  is  a  critical  year  of  decision  for  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  the  Navy  submarine  program,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
plore a  few  related  questions  with  you. 

My  new  colleague  on  this  committee,  Senator  Santorum,  and  I 
recently  sent  out  to  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  copy  of 
the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  report,  "Worldwide  Submarine 
Proliferation  in  the  Coming  Decade." 

It  is  a  very  impressive  report  and  one  that  I  find  very  provoca- 
tive, because,  contrary  to  the  general  impression  that  the  Russian 
military  structure  overall  is  withering,  falling  apart,  it  is  clear  that 
is  not  so  regarding  the  submarine  fleet. 

The  Minister  of  Defense  Grachev  is  quoted  there  as  saying,  "A 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  is  the  future  of  the  armed  forces." 

And  I  believe.  Admiral,  that  in  your  testimony  before  the  House 
National  Security  Committee,  you  indicated  that  the  Russian  navy 
now  has  in  operation  six  submarines  which  are  quieter  than  any 
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American  sub  out  there  today.  And  in  some  cases,  they  are  hard 
to  detect  bv  our  subs  for  that  reason. 

I  noticed  this  morning  in  The  Washington  Times  that  there  is  a 
story  that  the  Peoples'  RepubHc  of  China  is  acquiring  22  diesel- 
powered  subs  from  Russian  over  the  next  5  years. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  intelligence  report  and  these  de- 
velopments for  the  Navy  as  you  look  out  at  the  presence  of  sub- 
marines in  other  nations  besides  our  own? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  In  response  to  your  question,  I  think  it  tells  me 
that  we  need  to  continue  to  build  new  submarines,  that  the  idea 
that  we  would  lapse  and  perhaps  just  keep  what  we  have  and 
stretch  it  out  does  not  make  sense. 

One  of  the  ways  that  submarines  get  quieter  and  one  of  the  ways 
the  Russians  have  improved  the  Akula  to  the  degree  that  you  men- 
tion— and  I  agree  with  what  you  said 

Senator  Lieberman.  In  other  words,  what  I  have  heard,  and  I 
just  want  to  confirm  this,  is  that  the  Russians  have  subs  out  there 
now  that  our  subs  cannot  detect. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  The  Akula  is  as  quiet  as  the  688  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  detect.  Our  people  are  better,  and  that  is  why  we 
do  adequately.  And  I  would  say  adequately. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  way  you  get  quieter  in  submarines  and 
the  way  you  get  better  in  airplanes  and  the  way  you  get  better  in 
everything  is  to  iterate.  You  continue  to  build.  You  continue  to 
work.  You  continue  to  do  R&D.  And,  of  course,  that  takes  an  indus- 
trial base.  Plus  we  need  the  submarines. 

While  the  threat  is  not  there,  the  capability  is,  and  intent  can 
change  rapidly.  There  are  several  Russian  improved  Akulas  that 
are  a  match,  better  than  a  match,  for  our  6881s.  They  will  not  be 
a  match  for  the  Seawolf,  nor  will  they  be  a  match  for  the  New  At- 
tack Submarine.  And  there  will  be  more  Akulas  in  the  next  decade 
that  the  Russians  will  have. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  proliferation  of  submarines  through- 
out the  world.  There  are  now  43  nations  other  than  the  United 
States  that  operate  submarines. 

China,  as  you  just  said,  agreed  to  buy  10.  They  had  already 
agreed  to  buy  4,  and  they  have  options  on  some  more  going  up  to 
22. 

The  Iranians  are  running  an  exercise  as  we  speak  in  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  with  one  of  their  new  Kilos,  and  I  am  surprised  by  how 
well  they  are  doing  in  operating  that  submarine.  I  did  not  think 
that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  it  and  operate  it  as  well  as 
they  apparently  are. 

So  I  think  those  are  all  good  reasons  to  keep  a  submarine  pro- 
duction base  in  this  country  and  to  continue  to  build. 

Senator  Lieberman.  And  just  to  draw  out  something  you  said, 
which  is  that  both  the  Seawolf  and  the  New  Attack  Submarine  will 
be  quieter,  not  only  than  the  subs  that  we  have  out  there  now,  but 
will  have  a  higher  capacity  to  detect  the  Russian  subs  that  are  out 
there  now. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  They  will  be  quieter.  And  the  Russians  already 
have  a  new  submarine  on  the  drawing  board. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Beyond  the  Akula? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  In  fact,  they  have  begfun  construction. 
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Senator  Lieberman,  Which  will  be  quieter  than  the  subs  that 
they  have  out  there  now? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  they  are  continuing  to  invest  and 
produce  at  a  significant  rate  their  submarine  program. 

Admiral  Boorda.  That  is  the  one  part  of  their  military  that  they 
continue  to  invest  in. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right.  I  was  recently  making  one  of  the  reg- 
ular visits  I  try  to  make  to  the  Groton  facility  of  Electric  Boat,  and 
I  went  inside  the  SSN21,  which  is  close  to  completion  and  is  a  very 
impressive  boat. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  could  comment  specifically,  be- 
cause obviously  there  are  some  critics  of  the  program.  Perish  the 
thought,  some  of  them  may  even  be  on  this  committee.  [Laughter.] 

I  had  this  reflexive  turn  of  my  head.  [Laughter.] 

And  some  say  this  is  really  a  Cold  War  relic.  But  I  wonder  if  you 
could  just  comment.  Admiral  or  Secretary,  on  tlie  military  require- 
ment for  the  Seawolf  today.  Do  we  need  it  beyond  the  industrial 
base? 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  need  quiet  submarines. 

A  Senator  once  asked  me,  "If  your  submarine  force  is  a  10,  on 
a  scale  of  zero  to  10,  then  what  are  the  Iranians?" 

And  my  answer  was,  "I  think  they  are  a  10  for  what  they  need 
to  do." 

If  they  get  Kilo  submarines,  which  they  have,  they  get  a  good 
minelaying  capability,  they  do  not  need  a  lot  of  speed,  and  they  can 
work  in  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  because  their  mission,  rather  than 
being  worldwide  like  our  mission  is,  would  be  to  control  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  and  all  the  oil.  And  that  would  cause  us  and  a  lot  of 
other  nations  a  real  problem, 

I  think  we  need  quiet  submarines.  I  think  the  capabilities  that 
other  nations  have,  have  to  be  honored  by  us  having  capabilities 
that  can  defeat  them.  The  only  way  I  know  how  to  do  tnat  is  to 
continue  to  build  and  to  continue  to  get  better. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  recently  had  a  discussion  with  Admiral 
Owens  and  was  interested  that  he  stressed,  in  talking  about  the 
Seawolf,  that  in  addition  to  being  faster  and  quieter,  he  thought 
that  one  of  the  great  additional  attributes  was  its  capacity  to  carry 
a  larger  number  of  weapons  than  the  existing  subs.  Would  you 
agree  with  him? 

Admiral  Boorda.  That  certainly  is  an  attribute,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant one.  I  would  add  a  financial  reality  to  this.  We  are  where 
we  are  with  this  submarine.  We  have  paid  $900  million  in  ad- 
vanced procurement,  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  essentiallv  delivered. 

We  have  $1.5  billion  left  to  go  on  this  submarine.  If  we  do  not 
buy  the  submarine,  we  will  pay  a  good  portion  of  the  $1.5  billion 
anyway  in  termination  costs  and  in  nigher  costs  for  finishing  SSN- 
21  and  SSN-22  and  the  New  Attack  Submarine  when  it  is  author- 
ized. 

We  have  pretty  much  paid  for  the  submarine,  Senator.  We  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  get  it. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right.  Thank  you. 

My  time  is  up.  I  look  forward  to  the  second  round. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  Mrs.  Dalton  is  here. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  would  you  stand  up?  We  want  to  recognize  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  to  go  and  open  the  Senate,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator 
Cohen,  who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  responsible  for  this 
phase  we  are  working  on  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  now 
take  over. 

And,  Senator  Warner,  you  are  next. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  I  was  hoping  you  would  recognize  me 
so  I  could  cut  Senator  Warner  out.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  in  recognizing  Mrs. 
Dalton,  but  not  only  her  presence  but  your  work  as  really  a  full 
working  partner  together  with  your  husband  and  the  CNO  and  the 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Boorda,  in  doing  so  much  for  the  families. 

We  were  all  greeted  this  morning  by  a  rather  stark  article  in  The 
Washington  Post  relative  to  housing  and  I  think  Senator  Cohen  is 
going  to  ask  a  question  on  that  since  it  is  before  his  subcommittee. 
So  I  will  defer  that  question  to  Senator  Cohen.  But  it  was  really 
a  wake-up  call  for  those  of  us  that  felt  that  we  were  in  a  little  bet- 
ter shape  than  that  article  depicts. 

Admiral,  I  would  like  to  move  directly  to  the  question  of  the  level 
of  ships.  Could  you  state  where  you  are  today,  what  that  curve  is, 
where  you  hit,  should  we  say,  the  figure  set  by  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, and  whether  you  and  the  Secretary  are  now  looking  at  a  re- 
adjustment of  that  descending  scale  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
commitments  that  you  have  encountered  here  in  just  the  past  24 
months? 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  are  now  at — this  morning — 378  ships, 
down  from  the  600  ships  we  had  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War.  We  had  566  in  1989—1988.  So  we  are  at  378 
today.  And  according  to  last  year's  plan,  we  would  have  gone  to 
330. 

Senator  Warner.  By  what  fiscal  year? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  By  fiscal  year  1999.  I  would  like  to — my  own 
personal  opinion  is  that  we  should  stay  at  346.  That  is  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review  number,  and  there  really  is  a  reason  for  that  number, 
to  be  quite  honest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Bottom-Up  Review  number.  That  gives 
it  some  validity.  But  it  also  is  achievable.  It  is  achievable  because, 
while  we  have  decommissioned  most  of  the  steamships,  and  we  are 
decommissioning  our  older  submarines  at  the  best  rate  we  can, 
based  on  shipyard  capacity  to  decommission  them,  we  still  have 
some  frigates — FFGs — with  a  lot  of  life  left.  These  are  ships  that 
we  were  going  to  decommission  and  give  to  other  nations  or  put  in 
mothballs. 

By  saving  15  of  those  and  one  other  ship,  we  get  to  the  346  num- 
ber and  staying  on  the  procurement  plan  that  we  had  designed, 
without  having  to  go  through  a  new  increased  procurement  plan, 
which  would  obviously  be  more  expensive. 

Together  with  keeping  those  ships  over  the  next  4  years,  rather 
than  decommissioning  them,  keeping  us  at  346,  I  have  approved  a 
major  reorganization  in  the  way  we  use  those  ships  to  handle  mis- 
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sions  that  they  are  capable  of  even  in  a  more  complex  or  a  more 
intensive  warfare  world. 

Missions  like  counter-narcotics,  missions  like  the  annual 
UNITAS  Cruise  around  South  America,  missions  like  Baltic  oper- 
ations with  somewhat  less  than  sophisticated  navies — the  FFGs 
are  doing  those  jobs  now.  They  are  also  good  for  embargo  kinds  of 
operations. 

What  that  does,  Senator,  is  free  up  Aegis  cruisers  and  destroyers 
to  do  the  more  demanding  tasks  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduce  the 
operating  tempo  of  these  ships  and  the  strain  on  their  people. 

Senator  Warner.  Admiral,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  could  put 
any  balance  to  that  very  important  reply  into  the  record,  because 

1  do  wish  to  get  in  several  other  questions  under  my  short  time. 
Admiral  Boorda.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

[The  information  follows:! 

Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing.  When  received, 
answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  that  impacts  also  on  aircraft  carriers.  My 
understanding  is  you  are  gapping  now  several  theaters  as  much  as 

2  or  3  months,  is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Boorda.  If  you  think  about  the  world  in  three  hubs, 
Mediterranean,  Central  Command,  and  Western  Pacific  with  11  op- 
erating aircraft  carriers  and  1  Reserve  operational  aircraft  carrier, 
we  are  able  to  fill  one  full-time  and  the  other  two  on  the  order  of 
two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Senator  Warner.  You  are  short  gapping  some,  some  theaters  for 
a  period  of  time. 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  must  do  that,  given  the  number  of  carriers 
we  have  today. 

Senator  Warner.  One  last  point  on  ships,  Mr.  Secretary  and  the 
Admiral,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  you  could  really  put  some  inten- 
sive study  on  the  desirability  of  retaining  in  the  Reserves — that  is, 
the  retired  status  of  the  reserve,  not  on  active  status — two  of  the 
battleships. 

The  Marine  Corps  ship-to-shore  fire  is  still,  in  my  judgment,  seri- 
ously below  what  would  be  required  should  we  have  a  major  am- 
phibious operation.  And  I  would  hope  that  you  would  continue  to 
have  an  open  mind  about  that  issue,  Mr.  Secretary.  Am  I  correct? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  Senator,  the  reason  that  we  have  not 
been  enthusiastic  about  the  battleship  issue  is  the  cost  of 
recommissioning,  the  manpower  intensive  nature  of  the  engineer- 
ing plant  and  the  combat  system,  and  the  age  and  difficulty  of  sup- 
ply support  for  the  class. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  they  were  recommissioned  previously 
was  because  of  the  fact  that  they  provided  a  launch  capability  for 
Tomahawk  missiles. 

But  a  single  Spruance  class  destroyer  configured  with  a  vertical 
launcher  can  carry  approximately  double  the  Tomahawks  at  a  sub- 
stantial savings  and  manpower. 

One  of  those  destroyers  has  a  crew  of  240  people,  whereas  the 
battleship  has  a  crew  of  1,500  people.  And  the  fuel  costs  and  the 
economics  of  that  issue  is  one  that  has  caused  us 

Senator  Warner.  But  the  maintaining  of  them  is  $200,000  a 
year,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct.  And  should  we  face  a  contingency 
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where  they  are  needed,  that  contingency  would  have  to  be  so  seri- 
ous that  those  costs  would  have  to  be  absorbed.  So  I  just  suggest 
that  you  continue  to  keep  that  an  open  question. 

And  then  I  turn  to  the  Commandant.  Again,  I  share  the  views 
of  those  addressed  by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  member.  You 
have  served  with  great  distinction,  and  it  has  been  a  personal 
privilege  for  us  to  work  with  you,  Greneral.  And  I  so  enjoyed  our 
visit  yesterday  afternoon  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  snip-to-shore  fire  in  the  occa- 
sion of  a  amphibious  landing  of  some  consequence? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  Marines  would  generally 
be  supportive  of  having  adequate  surface  fire  supports.  Tnere  are 
alternatives  in  routine  operations,  I  think,  that  we  feel  comfortable 
in  relying  on. 

But  ultimately,  I  could  not  take  issue  with  your  thesis  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  that.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  faced  with  a 
situation  of  resources  and 

Senator  Warner.  As  you  visit  Iwo  Jima,  just  remember  that  was 
ship-to-fire  gun  support  that  undoubtedly  helped  to  lower  the  level 
of  an  otherwise  very  high  level  of  casualties  in  that  conflict. 

Turning  now  to  the  question — last  year,  the  Congress  said.  Gen- 
eral, that  you  could  use  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  the  CH-53E  pro- 
gram to  purchase  two  more  aircraft,  rather  than  terminating  the 
line.  What  plans  do  you  have  in  regard  for  the  CH-53E? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  Senator,  when  you  give  us  latitude  like 
that,  I  think  you  know  which  way  we  are  going  to  go.  We  bought 
two — we  intend  to  buy  two  more  CH-53  Echo  aircraft.  Those  will 
be  for  the  Reserve. 

We  currently  have  two  squadrons  of  what  are  heavy  lift  squad- 
rons, but  they  are  flying  what  we  consider  a  medium  lift  aircraft, 
and  that  is  the  53D.  These  were  the  RH53s  that  were  passed  to 
us  when  we  got  out  of  that  type  of  minesweeper  support. 

So  the  acquisition  of  those  heavy  lift  helicopters  and  the  newer 
and  modem  helicopters  will  enable  us  to  upgrade  the  reserve  and 
to  indeed  have  a  total  force  capability  with  the  same  tvpe  model 
series  aircraft  in  the  reserve  as  we  do  in  the  active  establishment. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  General,  good  luck.  It  would  be  my  hope, 
when  you  retire,  you  will  consider  staying  in  the  area  so  that  you 
can  take  an  active  role  in  many  affairs. 

General  Mundy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  As  acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am  going 
to  forego  any  dictatorial  powers  and  recognize  Senator  Bryan. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Mundy,  let  me  add  a  congratulatory  note,  as  my  col- 
leagues have.  I  had  the  occasion  last  week  to  have  dinner  witn  one 
of  the  company  grade  officers  who  served  with  you  in  the  1950s. 

He  shared  with  me  that  out  of  that  gproup,  five  became  general 
officers,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  group  since  the  class  of 
1915  at  West  Point,  which  was  Eisenhower,  Bradley,  Marshall's 
class  and  others,  which  they  refer  to  as  "The  class  that  the  stars 
fell  on."  So  my  congratulations  to  you. 

Let  me  begin,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  you  and  ask  you  to 
discuss  in  a  little  bit  more  depth — ^you  mentioned  it  in  your  open- 
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ing  testimony,  as  did  General  Mundy — your  concerns  about  recruit- 
ment. 

Is  there  anything  more  this  committee  needs  to  do  to  provide  you 
with  additional  resources  to  make  sure  that  you  meet  those  recruit- 
ment goals? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  appreciate  your  asking  about  that. 
It  is  a  very  high  priority  for  us.  We  have  requested  additional 
funds  in  this  budget  to  fund  advertising,  which  is  important. 

The  problem  that  we  face  is  one  of  making  the  public  aware  of 
the  need  and  the  opportunity;  to  make  them  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  a  recruiting  requirement. 

Many  people  feel  that  because  they  read  in  the  paper  that  we  are 
getting  smaller  and  that  bases  are  being  closed,  it  means  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  are  not  recruiting  or  hiring,  similar  to 
a  company  that  is  reducing  its  size,  you  do  not  go  there  to  apply 
for  a  job. 

So  raising  the  level  of  awareness  is  very  important.  So  yes,  you 
can  be  helpful.  I  would  encourage  you,  when  you  are  back  home 
and  talking  to  your  constituents,  to  let  them  know  that  the  Navy 
Department,  indeed  all  the  services,  are  still  hiring. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  serve  today.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  for  adventure,  for  travel,  for  early  responsibil- 
ity and  significant  responsibility  as  a  young  man  or  woman. 

When  I  am  out  traveling  and  seeing  sailors  and  marines,  I  try 
to  go  by  the  recruiting  stations  and  encourage  the  men  and  women 
who  are  working  there.  They  have  a  tough  job. 

I  would  say  that  you  can  assist  us  by  raising  the  level  of  aware- 
ness. Last  year  I  wrote  every  high  school  principal  in  the  country 
and  let  them  know  of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  hiring. 

The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  bringing  on  100,000  sail- 
ors and  marines  this  year,  next  year,  the  year  after  that,  and  we 
need  to  continue  to  reinforce  that  message.  And  any  help  that  you 
could  be  to  us  in  that  regard  would  be  very  welcome  and  very  much 
appreciated. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  the  budget  numbers 
do  provide  the  resources  that  you  need  to  actively  continue  that  ag- 
gressive recruitment  program. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  The  dollars  we  have  asked  for  for  ad- 
vertising this  year  I  think  are  what  we  need,  and  we  appreciate 
your  support  of  that  and  would  like  very  much  to  have  that. 

If  we  have  the  ability  to  advertise  and  let  the  public  know  of  our 
need  for  recruiting,  we  think  that,  along  with  our  hard  work  and 
efforts,  the  use  of  reserves,  which  we  are  using  in  that  area,  and 
other  things,  will  assist  us  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Senator  Bryan.  Admiral  Boorda,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  report  ap- 
peared in  the  news  about  a  conflict  with  respect  to  the  Spratley  Is- 
lands between  the  Philippines  and  the  Chinese. 

I  guess  my  question  is:  Can  you  tell  us,  from  a  naval  perspective, 
what  you  discern,  if  anything,  from  that  conflict?  It  looks  like  the 
Chinese  are  being  much  more  aggressive.  What  are  their  designs? 
What  are  their  plans? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  Well,  the  Spratleys  have  been  contentious  with 
respect  to  ownership  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
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I  think  the  interesting  thing  about  the  Spratleys  is  that  we  are 
no  longer  in  the  PhiHppines,  and  the  Chinese  are  moving  out  that 
far  from  their  own  shores. 

My  worry  about  the  Spratleys  is  not  some  great  naval  engage- 
ment or  fight  ...  it  is  more  what  it  indicates.  It  is  an  indicator 
of  China  moving  out. 

I  think  China  and  their  future  plans  are  something  that  we  need 
to  watch,  not  only  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  as  large  as  they 
are,  and  that  they  are  a  nuclear  power,  but  also  because  they  can 
cause  reactions  in  the  region  that  begin  to  affect  us,  our  allies  and 
our  trading  partners. 

So  I  think — ^this  is  my  own  personal  opinion — that  the  main 
event  in  Asia  in  our  lifetime  could  well  be  China  now. 

Senator  Bryan.  Are  there  other  indications  that  would  give  rise 
to  troubling  implications  of  the  aggressive  Chinese  actions  in  the 
South  Pacific  from  a  naval  deployment  point  of  view? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  had  a  much  publicized 
and  not  very  large  event  when  a  Chinese  submarine  came  out  to 
the  carrier  Kittyfmwk  200  miles  at  sea. 

But  that  was  uncharacteristic  for  them,  and  they  reacted  in  a 
way  that  said,  "My  goodness.  How  can  you  track  our  submarine?" 

Well,  we  do  that  in  the  open  ocean.  They  have  not  been  in  the 
open  ocean  much  lately,  but  they  are  now.  I  think,  as  Senator 
Lieberman  mentioned,  the  buying  of  the  submarines,  the  buying  of 
new  technology  may  be  significant.  In  the  past,  when  China  has 
gotten  technology,  they  have,  one,  reproduced  it  and,  two,  sold  it. 

I  think  that  we  have  something  that  is  developing  here.  I  would 
not  try  to  fool  you  and  tell  you  I  know  where  it  is  going,  but  it  is 
worth  watching. 

Senator  Bryan.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Guantanamo  we  are  spending 
$20  million  a  month,  and  have  28,000  people  there  and  something 
like  6,700  military  personnel  there.  Wliat  effect  has  that  had  on 
the  primary  function  of  Guantanamo?  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the 
Navy  in  general? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  Senator,  it  has  had  an  adverse  effect  in 
that  several  months  ago  we  were  forced  to  move  our  dependents 
from  Guantanamo  Bay,  causing  hardship  for  them  and  our  people. 

I  think  that  we  did  a  good  job  of  handling  a  difficult  situation, 
but  it  was  still  a  painful  circumstance  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
people.  Families  remain  away  from  their  service  members.  I  think 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  for  them  to  move,  but  it  did  cause  some 
hardship  with  respect  to  the  personnel  involved. 

We  are  moving  toward  consideration  of  a  private  contractor  to 
deal  with  that  situation,  but  it  is  a  difficult  choice. 

I  might  ask  the  CNO  to  comment,  because  I  know  that  he  was 
actively  involved  with  our  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  to  deal  with 
the  personnel  issues  there  with  respect  to  our  people. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Guantanamo  was  a  place — for  those  of  you  who  served  in  the 
military,  you  will  know  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about — where 
people  hated  to  go,  but  once  you  got  them  there,  they  did  not  want 
to  leave.  And  they  would  stay  forever.  So  bringing  those  families 
out  was  really  difficult  for  the  families. 
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I  think  we  have  taken  care  of  them  as  best  we  can,  but  we  are 
also  taking  a  look  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  how  we  will  use  it  in 
the  future.  And,  as  you  know,  there  are  this  morning  24,000-plus 
Cubans  still  there,  and  that  is  something  we  cannot  ignore. 

So  we  will  be  making  some  decisions  about  Guantanamo  with  re- 
spect to  '*Will  dependents  go  back  at  all,  or  will  we  find  a  new  way 
to  operate?" 

And  the  Secretary  was  just  talking  about  that,  perhaps  contract- 
ing out  some  services  we  are  providing. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is,  if  I  might,  that  the 
money  that  you  mentioned  is  important. 

We  are  not  budgeted  for  that.  And  if  we  do  not  solve  the  1995 
supplemental  problem  all  this  discussion  about  readiness  in  1996 
will  be  immaterial,  because  we  will  enter  1996  in  such  a  low  readi- 
ness state  that  we  will  be  trying  to  climb  out  of  it  all  year. 

You  saw  us  in  September  have  a  problem  with  funding  for  flight 
hours,  for  example.  We  are  just  now,  in  April,  climbing  out  of  that. 
It  takes  a  while  once  you  get  the  money  back. 

So  I  have  to  stress  that  the  supplemental — and  Gitmo  is  a  good 
portion  of  it  for  the  Navy — is  absolutely  essential  for  our  readiness. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bryan. 

General  Mundy,  let  me  add  my  congratulations  to  you,  my  admi- 
ration to  you  in  the  service  you  have  rendered  over  the  years  and 
also  say  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  you  give  the  first  start  to 
Gen.  Jay  Logan  Jones,  who  is  now  testifying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hill,  but  also  to  commend  you  for  your  judgment  in  having 
someone  like  Col.  Terry  Paul  represent  the  Marines  on  the  Hill 
with  respect  to  the  Senate.  He  has  done  a  lot  of  heavy  lifting  over 
the  years  for  us. 

And  the  same  goes.  Admiral  Boorda,  for  you  and  Secretary  Dal- 
ton,  for  Admiral  Natter.  We  depend  heavily  upon  them  for  getting 
accurate  information  and  making  sure  that  the  questions  that  we 
have  get  direct  and  immediate  answers.  And  you  are  well  served 
by  both  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  Hill. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  would  like  to  turn  quickly  to  the  issue  of  qual- 
ity of  life.  Senator  Warner  mentioned  the  story  that  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  The  Washington  Post  that  deals  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  housing  at  Fort  Bragg  and  what  this  is  doing  as  far  as  mo- 
rale is  concerned,  reenlistment,  and  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  life, 
and  take  that  issue  and  transfer  it,  perhaps,  to  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Boorda,  you  indicated  that  you  are  retiring  a  lot  of 
steamships  and  going  to  the  DD(j-51s  and  others.  And  yet,  we  had 
a  commander  of  the  U.S.S.  Barry — unfortunately,  the  ship  was 
built  at  Ingalls  rather  than  Bath  Iron  Works.  [Laughter.] 

But  nonetheless,  the  same  quality  of  ship  that  we  aie  looking  at 
for  the  future.  The  commander  of  that  vessel  indicated  he  is  out  of 
port  anywhere  from  70  to  75  percent  of  the  time. 

And  that  ultimately  is  going  to  have  an  impact.  That  OPTEMPO 
is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  him  and  his  men  and  their  families 
at  home,  not  to  mention  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  the  ship. 
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In  this  particular  case,  on  the  DDG-51,  two  have  been  cut  out 
of  the  budget.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  cut  two  out  of  the 
budget. 

Could  you  give  me  some  idea,  Secretary  Dalton,  Admiral  Boorda, 
what  the  cost  savings  are  going  to  be?  My  understanding  is  they 
have  been  projected  to  save  $1.5  billion  in  costs. 

I  have  information  that  indicates  that  nonetheless,  by  virtue  of 
the  increased  unit  costs  across  the  board,  it  will  end  up  costing 
about  $1.7  billion  as  a  result  of  those  cutbacks. 

Could  you  explain  the  cost  savings  that  you  think  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  taxpayer? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  do  not  have  that  figure  at  mv  fingertips, 
Senator  Cohen.  I  believe  the  number  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800 
million  to  $1  billion  per  unit  cost.  I  think  it  is  around  $800  million 
for  the  third  ship.  That  is  in  each  of  the  2  years  in  which  they  were 
deleted  from  the 

Senator  Cohen.  But  basically,  we  are  looking  at  both  short-term 
savings  and  long-term  expenses.  At  the  same  time  we  are  looking 
at  that,  we  have  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  which  has 
some  credibility  to  the  Navy,  I  know,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, that  indicates  that  you  cannot  maintain  two  shipyards  to 
construct  the  DDG-51  unless  you  have  at  least  three  a  year  and 
substantial  other  supplemental  work  at  one  of  those  yards. 

And  yet  now,  the  Navy's  budget  calls  for  2.5.  So  we  have  gone 
from  5  ships  to  4  ships  to  3  ships  to  2.5,  with  the  potential  for  driv- 
ing one  of  those  yards  out  of  business. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  in  an  open  hearing  he 
would  never  let  that  happen,  because  he  wants  to  have  two  yards 
remaining  in  production,  not  only  for  national  security  reasons  but 
also  because  we  need  to  have  that  kind  of  competition  and  preserve 
that  kind  of  industrial  base.  But  2.5  ships,  according  to  CRS  and 
the  shipbuilders  will  not  do  it. 

What  does  the  Navy  intend  to  do  in  order  to  either  provide  for 
the  funding  of  the  three  ships  or  for  that  substantial  other  work? 

I  have  been  asking  this  question  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  have  received  no  answers,  yet. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  actually  2.7  ships  over  the 
FYDP.  But  the  decision  that  we  made  with  respect  to  the  budget 
this  year  really  came  down  to  balancing  the  number  of  ships  that 
we  would  like  to  have  in  this  year's  budget  with  other  priority  pro- 
grams. 

It  came  down  to  a  priority  of  dealing  with  our  people  and  afford- 
ing a  pay  raise  for  our  people  and  also  the  quality  of  life  issues  that 
are  so  important.  I  think  our  people  need  to  remain  our  highest 
priority,  and  they  are. 

But,  of  course,  we  also  need  to  recapitalize  our  fleet.  This  DDG 
is  a  very  important  asset  for  the  Navy  this  year,  with  Flight  IIA 
adding  to  the  helicopter  capabilities  of  that  ship. 

The  DDG  indeed  will  be  the  workhorse  of  the  fleet  as  we  go  for- 
ward. It  is  imperative  to  us  that  we  maintain  both  those  shipyards, 
and  we  certainly  plan  to  do  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  Admiral  Boorda,  do  you  have  any  comment  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  indicated  that  you  are  trying  to  take 
account  of  this  OPTEMPO  factor,  when  the  commander  of  one  of 
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the  ships  is  indicating  he  is  in  a  very  high  OPTEMPO  rate,  and 
they  need  more  ships? 

Admiral  Boorda.  He  was  a  very  good  witness.  And  if  you  will 
recall  the  question  he  was  asked  in  the  beginning,  was  he  coached? 
He  was  told  to  answer  questions.  That  was  his  coaching.  And  he 
did  a  good  job.  He  had  a  new  construction  ship  which  was  under- 
way a  lot,  and  they  pay  a  big  price  in  terms  of  time  away  from 
home. 

Obviously,  we  need  those  ships.  That  is  what  we  are  building  our 
surface  Navy  around.  The  reason  that  the  money  is  not  there  in 
1996  and  again  in  1998  is  near-term  savijigs. 

Senator  Cohen.  But  near-term  savings  will  be  outweighed  by  the 
long-term  cost.  And  is  there  any  indication  that  any  of  you  gentle- 
men have  that  we  are  going  to  have  more  money  available  in  the 
out-years  than  we  do  now? 

Admiral  Boorda.  It  builds  a  bow  wave  of  construction  in  the  out- 
years  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with.  If  you  look  at  our  require- 
ments for  SCN  in  the  out-years,  it  is 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  any  of  you  expect  that  we  are  going  to  have 
more  defense  spending  in  the  future  years,  rather  than  what  we 
have  now?  I  mean,  is  that  the  reasonable  assumption  you  are  oper- 
ating under? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator  Cohen,  we  do  not  anticipate  having 
additional  dollars  to  the  top  line.  But  we  do  think  that  the  savings 
we  will  realize  from  a  smaller  force  structure  and  the  savings  we 
will  realize  from  some  tough  calls  we  have  made  with  respect  to 
base  realignment  and  closure  and  acquisition  reform,  all  of  which 
are  difficult  and  tough  decisions,  will  give  us  the  resources  we  need 
for  recapitalization  and  allow  us  to  build  on  the  average  three 
ships  a  year  with  respect  to  DDGs  over  the  acquisition  period. 

Senator  Cohen.  Okay.  Well,  as  long  as  there  is  a  commitment 
to  keep  two  yards  going,  we  will  have  to  see  how  we  work  the  num- 
bers to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  has  been  brief- 
ing each  of  us,  on  a  private  basis  and  as  a  committee,  that  the  Rus- 
sian submarine  threat  continues  to  be  a  serious  one. 

The  unified  CINCs  have  expressed  a  need,  a  fervent  need,  for 
surveillance  assets.  And  yet,  there  appears  in  the  President's  budg- 
et a  reduction  from  13  Active  VP  squadrons  down  to  12  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  Reserves  from  9  to  8. 

The  commanders  indicate  that  they  cannot  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion with  those  kinds  of  reductions.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Admiral  Boorda.  This  is  purely  an  affordability  issue.  What  that 
does  for  us,  we  have  on  average  about  40  VP  aircraft  deployed  at 
any  given  time  around  the  world,  away  from  home  station.  This 
takes  us  down  to  250,  246  by  taking  those  two  squadrons  out. 

It  is  not  something  you  would  want  to  do  if  you  had  the  money, 
but  given  the  top  line  we  had,  we  really  did  not  have  any  choice. 

Will  we  be  able  to  maintain  40  deployed  aircraft  with  246  in  the 
reserve  and  active  inventory?  The  answer  is  yes,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  that.  And  the  way  we  will  do  it  is  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
reserves. 
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You  are  talking  about  something  that  was  strictly  affordability. 
We  tried  to  fit  a  Navy  of  the  size  we  could  afford  inside  a  budget 
top  line. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  the  unified  commanders  would  be  in  error  if 
they  say  they  cannot  fulfill  the  mission? 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  will  meet  the  mission.  We  will  have  to  do 
it  with  reservists  filling  operational  missions,  which  we  are  doing 
today.  We  have  come  to  that  circumstance. 

Senator  Cohen,  My  time  has  expired.  Senator  Robb? 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  I  begin,  may  I  join  in  the  continuing  eulogy  to  my  friend, 
General  Mundy? 

General  Mundy.  A  unique  way  to  put  it.  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Robb.  I  may  be  the  only  person  in  the  room  today  that 
knew  Greneral  Mundy  when  he  was  still  a  lieutenant,  and  there 
was  no  question  in  my  mind  at  that  point  that  he  was  going  to  be 
a  general  officer. 

And  when  he  became  a  general  officer,  there  was  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  he  was  a  very  likely  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

And  I,  as  one  who  takes  a  special  interest  in  that  particular 
branch  of  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  share  in  the  commenda- 
tions for  the  superb  job.  But  you  are  not  yet  a  short-timer,  sir. 

You  have  some  time  left,  and  we  are  going  to  work  you  as  hard 
as  we  can  between  now  and  the  time  that  you  actually  take  up  re- 
tirement. 

I  find  that,  knowing  how  busy  and  active  you  have  been,  to  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  contemplate.  And  you  and  your  wife,  Linda, 
may  find  the  same  challenge  when  that  comes,  but  it  is  still  some 
time  away. 

Secretary  Dalton,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  you  and  Ad- 
miral Boorda. 

I  share  the  concern  that  has  been  expressed,  certainly  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  questions  that  Senator  Cohen  and  others 
asked  this  morning  about  our  people.  And  I  am  pleased  that  during 
a  period  of  serious  retrenchment  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  people  are  and  always  will  be  our  most  valuable  asset. 

I  have  one  quick  question  about  the  mix  of  the  Reserves  versus 
the  Active  forces  on  the  Navy  side  and  the  way  that  that  has  been 
with  the  changing  roles  in  this  area.  If  you  would  just  comment  on 
whether  or  not  at  this  point,  based  on  the  reviews  and  what  have 
you,  do  you  think  we  have  that  about  right,  or  are  we  going  to  have 
to  make  some  additional  changes  in  terms  of  who  does  what  when? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  think  we  have  it  about  right.  I 
think  the  Reserves  continue  to  play  a  very  substantial  role  in  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  think  that  the  assessment 
we  did  with  respect  to  overall  sizing  of  our  force  of  Active  and  Re- 
serves in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  got  it  about  right. 

I  feel  good  about  it,  but  I  would  be  happy  for  the  commandant 
and  CNO  to  speak  to  it,  if  they  would  like. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Well,  let  me  just  say  that  I  think  our  numbers 
are  about  right.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  the  Reserves  are 
doing  a  lot  more. 
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I  was  asked  the  other  day  what  role  I  see  for  the  Reserves.  I  said 
none,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  cause  a  shock.  I  see  a  role  for  the 
whole  Navy  now. 

We  are  small  enough  that  the  answer  I  gave  Senator  Cohen  for 
P3s  is  true  throughout  the  Navy.  We  need  the  Reserves  to  be  day- 
to-day  participants  in  our  operations.  And,  in  fact,  they  are  becom- 
ing more  so. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  not  just  mobilization  training  anymore; 
it  is  contributory  day-to-day  support.  And  we  are  finding  more 
ways  for  that  to  happen. 

Let  me  give  you  one  quick  example.  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
for  a  Reserve  SeaBee  to  build  a  road  at  a  training  center  and  then 
tear  the  road  up  so  that  2  weeks  later  somebody  else  can  come 
build  it. 

We  need  him  to  go  to  Rota,  Spain  or  Okinawa,  Japan  and  build 
the  road  on  our  base,  so  we  can  get  it  for  free  and  use  his  training 
dollars  to  do  it.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Robb.  We  need  to  share  that  particular  philosophy  in 
some  places  with  the  civilian  component  of  our  government  at  all 
levels.  I  will  not  get  into  beating  up  on  the  bureaucracy  at  this 
point. 

How  are  we  going  to  approach  the  theater  missile  defense  ques- 
tion? It  seems  to  me  at  this  point  that  each  of  the  services  have 
a  potential  entry  in  that  particular  sweepstakes;  the  Navy  with  the 
Aegis  system,  ERINT  and  what  have  you  on  the  Army  side,  and 
the  laser-based  approach  that  the  Air  Force  is  developing  at  this 
point. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  just  comment  briefly  on  the  capacity  of 
Aegis  to  ftilfill  that  function  in  terms  of  what  it  has  now  and  the 
kinds  of  modifications  and  additional  authorization  that  would  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  that  particular  role  as  we  begin  to  sort  out  who 
does  what  at  this  level. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  we  think  the  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense  is  a  high  priority.  We  have  invested  some  $40  billion  al- 
ready in  Aegis  cruisers,  which  will  play  a  vital  role  with  theater 
ballistic  missile  defense. 

With  those  ships,  we  have  mobile  platforms  that  do  not  require 
anyone's  permission  with  respect  to  sovereignty  in  order  to  steam 
where  they  are  needed  and  carry  out  that  important  mission. 

We  think  it  is  important  that  the  Navy  Department  moves  for- 
ward with  the  theater  ballistic  missile  defense,  both  lower  tier  and 
then  followed  by  upper  tier.  It  is  a  high  priority  program  and  an 
area  of  technology  that  we  feel  good  about  in  terms  of  its  develop- 
ment and  one  in  which  we  should  proceed  further. 

Mike,  do  you  want  to  comment  further? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  Yes.  Let  me  expand  a  little  bit.  We  have  al- 
ready bought  the  launching  systems.  We  do  need  some  modifica- 
tions to  the  radars.  But  the  new  ships  we  are  talking  about  will 
be  capable  of  shooting  theater  ballistic  missile  counter  missiles. 

We  have  the  standard  missile  now,  Mark-IV,  that  can  do  this  job. 
We  have  begun  a  testing  program  for  the  LEAP  Projectile. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  Army  for  this  mission.  I  think  both  services  need 
to  pursue  this  through  BMDO.  I  think  we  are  going  to  need  both. 
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I  think  the  threat  is  only  going  to  go  in  one  direction.  It  is  going 
to  get  longer  range,  more  accurate,  and  more  lethal.  That  is  the 
way  weapons  go.  And  it  has  done  that  over  the  past  5  or  6  years. 
It  is  also  going  to  proliferate. 

If  you  look  at  our  National  Defense  Strategy,  it  says  that  we  will 
deploy  into  theater  using  Army  and  Air  Force  sealift  and  airlift. 

Well,  if  you  are  going  to  use  a  strategy  that  says  you  need  sealift 
and  airlift,  that  must  mean  you  need  seaports  ana  airports  to  de- 
liver people  and  equipment. 

And  if  the  theater  ballistic  missile  technology  becomes  more  ac- 
curate, more  lethal  and  longer  range,  how  do  you  secure  that  with- 
out a  capability  from  the  sea?  I  think  the  answer  is  you  cannot. 

I  would  be  glad  to  provide  you,  for  the  record  details  of  the  most 
executable  program  we  could  do. 

Senator  Robb.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing.  When  received, 
answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files. 

Senator  Robb.  One  just  concluding  question  here  that  also  poses 
the  kind  of  a  purple  threat  that  we  have  to  deal  with  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  is  the  possible  modification  of  the  F-117  to  land 
on  carriers  and  whether  or  not  that  might  have  a  role  that  B-2  is 
currently  projected  to  fulfill. 

That  IS  another  one  of  the  big  ticket  items,  as  well  as  theater 
missile  defense,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  grapple  with  in  the 
near  term.  Any  comments  on  tnat: 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
under  discussion.  It  is  really  very  much  at  the  preliminary  stage 
with  respect  to  analysis.  There  are  some  positive  things  to  say 
about  it  and  some  positive  features  about  that  possibility.  I  know 
Admiral  Boorda  has  seen  some  of  the  same  preliminary  work  I 
have. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  further,  Mike? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes.  I  have  seen  what  the  contractor  has  come 
up  with,  and  it  is  very  impressive.  It  is  computer  designs  and 
charts  at  this  time.  It  is  not  any  metal,  but  it  is  pretty  impressive. 

I  have  talked  to  the  JAST  program  manager,  and  I  think  the 
way  to  handle  this  is  to  look  at  it  as  a  viable  option  under  JAST 
for  our  airplane  of  the  future.  That  way,  we  get  it  in  the  recognized 
program. 

It  has  a  funding  line,  and  it  gets  a  chance  to  compete.  That 
seems  to  make  reafiy  good  sense  to  me. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  sir.  My  time  is  up.  I  have  some  indus- 
trial base  and  submarine  questions  that  I  will  submit  for  the 
record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  You  deserve  your  time,  even  in  your  absence. 

Senator  Coats.  I  appreciate  that  very,  very  much. 

General  Mundy,  I  want  to  add  my  words  of  congratulation  to  you 
for  38  years  of  service  to  this  country  and  particularly  your  last  4 
years  as  Commandant.  The  proof  is  not  in  the  rhetoric.  The  proof 
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is  in  the  results,  and  the  results  are  in.  The  Marines,  under  your 
command,  have  performed  superbly  under  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
conditions  and  difficult  situations.  I  commend  you  for  your  leader- 
ship and  for  the  results  that  you  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  ob- 
tained under  your  leadership.  I  wish  you  nothing  but  success  in  the 
future.  You  will  be  missed. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  with  everyone  on  the  panel  the  infrastruc- 
ture question.  I  think  Senator  Cohen  alluded  to  the  story  in  the 
paper  this  morning,  which  summarizes  some  of  the  concerns  we 
have,  I  might  just  quote  from  that,  and  you  can  tell  me  if  this  is 
accurate. 

Essentially,  the  report  is  that  60  percent  of  family  housing  is  cur- 
rently inadequate.  This  is  overall,  in  all  the  services.  It  may  be  dif- 
ferent for  the  Navy  and  Marines,  and  I  want  to  hear  your  assess- 
ment of  that. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  barracks  space  is  substandard.  Adequate 
housing  is  important  to  long-term  retention  and  recruiting. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  men  and  women 
in  the  service  to  provide  them  decent  living  quarters.  It  is  embar- 
rassing to  tour  some  of  these  facilities  and  to  look  at  what  we  are 
asking  families  and  even  single  individuals  to  live  with. 

We  take  pride  in  service,  pride  in  all  that  we  do.  "Excellence"  is 
the  word  we  use  to  describe  the  kind  of  equipment  that  we  provide, 
the  kind  of  training  that  we  provide.  We  are  a  long  way  from  de- 
scribing living  conditions  by  putting  that  in  the  excellence  category. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  you  could  give  me  an  update  on  the  status 
of  housing  for  Navy  and  Marine  personnel,  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  when  I  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee in  the  confirmation  process,  I  indicated  one  of  my  first  priorities 
was  to  get  out  to  the  fleet  and  see  how  our  sailors  and  marines  are 
doing  and  what  they  are  doing  and  what  their  attitudes  are. 

I  did  that.  Typically,  I  would  arrive,  go  aboard  a  ship,  go  out 
with  Marines  in  the  field  and  so  forth.  I  took  Mrs.  Dalton  along 
with  me,  and  she  would  visit  with  spouses  and  see  what  the  hous- 
ing situation  was  like. 

I  remember  in  particular  one  occasion  when  we  were  on  Oahu, 
and  she  came  back  that  night  literally  in  tears,  saying,  "You  cannot 
let  our  people  live  this  way." 

So  I  said,  "Okay.  We  will  come  back."  I  asked  for  a  briefing  on 
housing. 

The  civil  servant  who  was  there  said  she  had  been  there  25  years 
and  did  not  ever  recall  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asking  for  a  brief- 
ing on  housing  and  certainly  never  had  his  wife  there  for  the  brief- 
ing, too.  It  was  scheduled  for  an  hour;  it  lasted  2  hours. 

We  have  made  a  significant  change  in  the  way  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment views  housing  as  a  result  of  that. 

In  this  year's  budget,  we  are  adding  a  20  percent  increase  in 
funding  for  housing.  That  was  the  last  item  of  my  plea  when  I 
went  down  to  make  the  final  and  last  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  our  budget  that  we  have  before  you  today. 

I  showed  him  how  the  Navy  Department  lagged  behind  our  sister 
services,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army,  and  how  really  they  had 
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done  a  better  job  than  the  Navy  Department  had  done  with  respect 
to  housing. 

I  showed  him  the  charts.  I  showed  him  the  figures  per-service 
personnel,  how  much  we  were  spending  on  it.  And  he  agreed  to 
give  us  an  additional  $100  million  that  is  reflected  in  this  yearns 
budget  for  housing.  So  we  are  addressing  it,  and  we  are  making 
some  significant  changes. 

I  think  it  is  not  a  1-year  fix.  It  is  going  to  take  some  time,  but 
as  I  say,  we  have  some  $200  million  more  in  the  budget  than  we 
had. 

We  went  fi-om  $1,030,000,000  last  year  to  $1,269,000,000  in  this 
year's  budget,  over  a  20-percent  increase  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  con- 
cerned, and  a  similar  percentage  increase,  slightly,  for  Marine 
Corps  housing.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  also  am  setting  up  this  month,  and  will  be  putting  out  a  notice 
to  that  effect,  a  housing  board  that  will  consist  of  three  assistant 
secretaries,  the  general  counsel,  two  additional  government  person- 
nel— one  is  from  OSD  and  one  from  the  Grovemment  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  then  two  outside  people,  possibly  like  from 
Fannie  Mae  or  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 

This  housing  board  will  then  look  into  the  opportunity  of  limited 
partnerships  that  your  legislation  passed  in  the  last  Congress  ad- 
dresses. 

Senator  Coats.  Has  any  of  that  been  implemented  yet,  or  are 
you  just  at  the  beginning? 

Secretary  Dalton.  You  authorized  us  with  the  legislation.  The 
board  will  be  announced  this  month.  And  we  are  moving  forward 
with  the  authorization  that  you  gave. 

I  think  this  board  will  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  some 
outside  interest  to  assist  in  this  housing  area. 

I  can  tell  you  some  specifics.  With  respect  to  Hawaii  housing  that 
I  referred  to  earlier,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  we  were  spending  about 
one-third  the  dollars  that  we  are  going  to  be  expending  in  fiscal 
year  1996  and  1997  and  beyond  to  correct  that  problem. 

So  it  is  a  priority  of  the  Navy  Department.  It  is  something  that 
the  CNO  and  the  Commandant  are  also  committed  to.  We  realize 
that  we  have  a  problem  in  that  area,  and  we  are  committed  to  solv- 
ing it. 

Senator  Coats.  My  concern — and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  com- 
mittee's concern — is  that  this  is  an  area  that  can  get  squeezed  eas- 
ily. We  are  looking  at  modernization.  We  are  looking  at  readiness. 
We  are  looking  at  OPTEMPO,  PERSTEMPO. 

We  are  looking  at  O&M,  a  whole  number  of  areas  where  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for,  "Well,  we  have  to  do  this  now,  because  this 
goes  directly  to  readiness." 

The  other  is  down  the  line.  We  hate  to  postpone  it.  If  we  need 
to  squeeze  it  a  little  bit — but  I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  con- 
tinue, Mr.  Secretary,  and  the  Commandant,  to  make  sure  that  you 
keep  this  at  a  high  level,  because  we  need  to  realize  that  even  with 
this  additional  investment,  we  are  only  scratching  the  surface. 

The  additional  $450  million  for  6  years  is  only  going  to  take  care 
of  14  percent  of  the  problem  service-wide.  You  say  you  are  behind 
the  curve  in  terms  of  the  other  two  branches. 
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I  really  would  urge  you  to  defend  and  pursue  this  commitment, 
because  failure  to  do  that,  I  am  afraid,  will  inevitably  lead  to, 
"Well,  we  can  defer  it  one  more  year,  because  the  immediate  needs 
are  so  great." 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  agree  with  you.  Senator,  and  can  pledge  to 
you  that  it  is  a  commitment  of  mine,  and  it  will  remain. 

It  will  not  get  fixed  in  1  year,  but  it  is  something  that  we  will 
continue  to  address  and  continue  to  focus  attention  on  until  we  get 
the  problem  solved. 

Senator  Coats.  I  would  hope  so. 

General  Mundy,  I  hope  you  will  share  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee some  of  the  information  and  pictures  that  you  showed  me 
about  not  just  the  housing  but  the  total  infrastructure  problems 
throughout  the  Corps  and  things  that  you  need  to  address  but  have 
not  had  the  funds  to  address. 

I  just  think  if  we  want  to  take  pride  in  our  service,  which  we  do, 
and  if  we  want  our  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  to  take  pride  in 
their  service,  this  is  an  area  that  has  to  be  addressed  and  cannot 
be  postponed. 

General  Mundy.  Senator,  if  I  can  just  add,  and  I  would  respond 
to  that  and  say  I  certainly  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  I  have 
shared  it  with  some  other  members  as  I  have  gone  around  to  call. 
It  is  important,  indeed. 

Secretary  Dalton  is  owed  a  vote  of  applause  by  all  of  us,  because 
we  entered  this  budget  development  with  no  family  housing  what- 
soever in  the  Marine  Corps.  We  simply  could  not  afford  it. 

We  were  fixing  what  we  had  in  a  whole  house  rehab.  And  he  has 
been  successful.  We  have  about  75  units  this  year  that  will  come 
on  line  and  about  another  150  next  year. 

So  there  are  some  incursions  being  made  in  that  direction.  We 
are  still  about  7,500  short  Marine  Corps-wide,  but  then  we  have 
been  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  bachelor  side,  I  think  it  is  important  also  to  focus  on,  be- 
cause, you  know,  half  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  24 
years  old  and  younger,  and  they  live  in  barracks  predominantly 
and  not  in  family  housing. 

I  have  88,000  barracks,  or  BEQ — as  we  refer  to  them — spaces; 
32,000  of  those  have  unfunded  repairs,  and  those  were  some  of  the 
pictures  that  I  was  showing  you. 

So  we  need  to  also  devote  our  focus  to  taking  care  of  our  young 
bachelor  personnel,  as  well  as  the  married  personnel. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Mundy,  we  have  heard  somewhat  sketchy  reports  about 
the  Somalia  evacuation,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  details  of  the  mili- 
tary side  of  it. 

I  understand  Lieutenant  General  Zinni  may  have  got  to  spend 
some  time  contemplating  whether  the  current  fleet  of  amphibious 
tractors  needed  to  be  replaced  or  modernized.  [Laughter.] 

But,  also,  you  used  some  non-lethal  equipment  over  there  that  I 
think  was  talked  about  in  the  papers.  Could  you  comment  on  both 
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of  those  and  a  general  assessment  of  what  you  learned  on  the  So- 
malia operation? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  will. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  think  overall  it  went  very  well,  did  it  not? 

General  Mundy,  It  did  go  very  well,  and  I  made  some  earlier  re- 
marks about  the  fact  that  that  was  a  result,  I  think,  of  the  good 
planning  by  the  team  that  went  over  there  and  indeed  by  the  coali- 
tion forces,  because  we  had  about  1,800  Italian  marines  and  some 
Italian  amphibs  that  were  part  of  that  as  well. 

General  Zinni  did  do  us  a  great  service  bv  occasioning  the  break- 
down of  his  aging  assault  amphibian  vehicle,  which  is  the  top 
gfround  war  fighting  requirement  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

How  did  I  happen  to  pop  that  out  at  this  particular  moment? 
[Laughter.] 

But  he  did  have  to  float  for  a  while  but  was  successfully  recov- 
ered and  dragged  in.  I  think  he  was  the  last,  not  only  the  last  man 
off  the  beach,  but  the  last  man  aboard  ship  going  back. 

But  at  any  rate,  we  will  bring  him  back  to  town  here  and  let  him 
explain  his  own  plight  and  how  that  happened  at  a  later  time. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Senator,  I  think,  as 
I  said  at  tne  outset,  that  generally  speaking,  no  news  means  that 
things  went  pretty  well,  because  we  tend  to  report  things  when 
they  do  not  go  well. 

So  it  was  extremely  well  executed,  I  believe,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  them. 

Senator  Nunn.  Could  you  comment  on  the  lethal/non-lethal 
equipment,  sir? 

General  Mundy,  We  have  chosen  to  use  the  term  "less  than  le- 
thal," because  we  always  modify  words  in  the  Pentagon,  as  you 
know. 

Less  than  lethal  means  you  can  still  get  hit  by  some  of  these 
things  and,  if  hit  in  the  wrong  place,  why,  they  could  be  lethal; 
wooden  bullets,  that  sort  of  thing,  that  are  designed  really  to  deter 
rather  than  to  kill. 

We  introduced  those  at  General  Zinni's  initiation.  He  was  aware 
that  we  do  a  lot  of  training,  as  you  may  know,  with  the  police  agen- 
cies around  the  country.  They  tend  to — they  come  and  use  our 
bases. 

We  conduct  training  in  conjunction  with  them.  So  we  became 
aware  of  some  of  the,  again,  non-lethal  or  less-than-lethal  capabili- 
ties. 

And  he  requested  to  take  those  along  with  him  and  to  do  some 
training  with  such  things  as  beanbags  that,  when  you  shoot  it,  a 
little  thing  just  like  a  beanbag  will  hit  you  and  will  deter  you  or 
perhaps  even  stun  you  but  does  not  inflict  a  mortal  wound,  and 
other  things  such  as  sticky  foam,  those  sorts  of  things  that  made 
the  news. 

They  did  not  use  too  much  of  that,  but  it  was  a  deterrent  prepa- 
ration, and  there  was  no  time  at  which  anybody  was  armed  only 
with  a  beanbag  and  not  with  an  M16  with 

Senator  Nunn.  So  it  provides  another  option.  It  is  not  that  you 
are  just  sending  a  bunch  marines  in  there  with  foam  and  beanbags. 

General  Mundy.  No,  sir.  We  took  no  nerf  balls  or  anything  like 
that.  They  were  prepared  to  shoot  if  they  had  to.  [Laughter.] 
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They  could  also  deter  a  crowd  through  other  means. 

Senator  Nu>fN.  Where  would  you  use  that  kind?  If  you  had,  say, 
women  and  children  that  were  at  the  front  of  some  Kind  of  dem- 
onstration, and  you  had  to  stop  them  and  deter  them  rather  than 
killing  them,  would  that  be  where  you  would  apply  that  kind  of 

General  Mundy.  Yes,  sir.  To  deter  and  to  d&scourage,  to  deflect, 
for  crowd  control,  crowd  dispersal,  that  sort  of  thing,  or,  indeed,  if 
you  had  an  overt  rush  toward  you  of  non-armed  combatants,  which 
nas  sometimes  been  done,  as  you  suggest,  why,  the  sticky  foam  and 
things  like  that  impedes  their  progress  and  can  slow  them  down 
while  you  attempt  to 

Senator  NUNN.  This  was  a  militaiy  initiative,  though.  This  was 
something  Greneral  Zinni  himself  initiated,  is  that  right? 

General  Mundy.  Greneral  Zinni  came  up  with  the  idea,  requested 
permission  of  his  CINC,  of  General  Peay.  And  that  was  cleared 
through  the  chairman.  And  it  was  a  military  initiative. 

Senator  Nunn.  Right. 

Admiral  Boorda,  the  nuclear  posture  review  calls  for  retirement 
of  4  of  the  18  Trident  submarines  and  the  conversion  of  4  others 
to  carry  the  Trident  2  or  D-5  missile,  thus  producing  an  all  D-5 
force. 

I  am  trying  to  gather  whether  this  is  done  for  economic  reasons 
or  for  strategic  reasons. 

I  understand  that  the  Navy  originally  offered  to  retire  all  eight 
West  Coast  Tridents,  but  the  nuclear  posture  review  basically  de- 
cided to  go  in  another  direction. 

The  nuclear  posture  review  decision  will  require  the  Navy  to 
backfit  four  submarines,  to  convert  the  base  at  Bangor  to  handle 
the  D-5  missile,  which  it  presently  cannot,  and  to  continue  D-5 
production  to  fill  the  four  converted  subs,  is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Boorda.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Navy 
ever  offered  to  decommission  eight.  They  may  have  done  that  be- 
fore I  became  the  CNO,  but  I  do  not  recall  anything  like  that.  That 
was  one  of  the  options  that  was  looked  at,  though. 

Senator  Nunn.  That  was  an  option.  Okay. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Dr.  Deutch,  in  the  NPR  briefing,  indicated  that 
this  plan,  the  one  that  has  been  adopted,  I  assume,  would  cost  $2.2 
billion  more  for  the  next  5  years.  So  you  have  a  plus  cost  of  $2.2 
billion  for  5  years.  And  then  it  would  save  $3.2  billion  over  the  next 
11  years;  that  is,  2003  through  2013. 

So  if  you  do  not  count  the  present  value  of  money,  that  is  the 
$2.6  that  is  expended,  and  you  are  paying  interest  on  it  for  the 
next  18  years,  then  you  save  theoretically  $1  billion. 

If  you  do  count  the  present  value  of  money,  it  is  at  best,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  break-even  proposition  over  18  years.  So  I  would  assume 
that  economy  is  not  the  reason  this  is  being  done. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Looking  at  the  increased  accuracy  of  the  D-5, 
the  fact  that  you  go  down  to  one  missile  line  and  train  people  for 
one  weapon  system  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  reduced  numbers 
of  missiles  because  of  treaties  we  do  need  an  accurate,  survivable 
force.  That  is  why  the  NPR  came  out  the  way  it  did. 

Senator  Nunn.  Does  the  current  C— 4  missile  have  enough  re- 
maining service  life  to  last  through  2003? 
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Admiral  BOORDA.  It  would  degprade  gracefully  to  2003.  Service 
life  does  not  just  fall  off  like  that.  I  will  have  to  provide  you,  for 
the  record,  the  program  plan  to  allow  for  extension  of  service  life, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  missiles  that  would  degrade  as  we  got 
there. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  would  be  wrong  with  standing  pat  until 
2003;  that  is,  not  converting  and  keep  the  D-5  procurement  missile 
open,  so  we  would  have  a  back-fit  option,  see  what  the  Russians 
do,  see  how  this  arms  control  plays  out,  save  $2.2  billion  and  put 
it  in  Navy  modernization  programs,  which  seems  to  me  right  now 
would  probably  have  a  higher  priority? 

What  is  wrong  with  waiting  a  few  years,  saving  the  $2.2  billion, 

f>utting  it  somewhere  else  and  taking  a  look  at  what  the  world 
ooks  like  around  the  turn  of  the  century? 

Admiral  Boorda.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  What  you 
need  to  do  is  put  money  in  the  C— 4  weapons  system.  I  will  have 
to  provide  you  the  dollars  for  the  record.  You  have  to  put  money 
in  the  C-4  if  you  continue  to  defer  the  back  fit.  Otherwise  it  would 
degrade  too  quickly. 

Senator  NuNN.  You  have  to  spend  some  money  to  keep  the  C- 
4  updated. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Exactly,  and  it  is  not  an  insignificant  number. 

Senator  Nunn.  Could  you  give  that  for  the  record  and  also  what 
shape  they  are  going  to  be  in  between  now  and  2003? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  I  will.  But  the  number  is  not  insignificant. 
I  will  give  it  to  you  for  the  record. 

Senator  Nunn.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  fiscal  year  1996  President's  budget  assumes  that  the  Trident  I  (C'')  Strategic 
Weapons  System  (SWS)  will  remain  in  service  through  fiscal  year  2000,  after  which 
it  will  have  to  be  retired  fix)m  strategic  service.  If  the  C  "*  SWS  were  to  be  certifiable 
for  safe,  reliable  operation  through  fiscal  year  2003,  a  total  of  $368  million  in  addi- 
tional funding  would  be  required.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this  funding  would 
be  required  inside  the  current  FYDP.  The  $368  million  in  additional  funding  would 
be  apjplied  as  follows: 

•  The  current  C"*  navigation  system  is  approaching  obsolescence  due  to  a  dwin- 
dling spare  parts  inventory.  At  current  usage  rates,  the  program  manager  estimates 
that  spares  will  be  exhausted  by  fiscal  year  2000,  which  would  render  the  system 
incapaole  of  supporting  strategic  operations.  It  is  far  more  cost  effective  to  replace 
the  C^  navigation  system  with  a  modem  and  reliable  D— 5  Trident  Navigation  Com- 
monality Program  (TNCP)  system  rather  than  try  to  restart  industry  to  build  or  re- 
pair obsolete  C  *  replacement  components.  The  D— 5  TNCP  system  is  compatible  with 
the  Trident  I  (C'*)  Strategic  Weapons  System.  Incorporating  the  program  manager's 
estimate,  two  additional  TNCP  units  (totaling  $78  million  of  OPN  funds)  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  Trident  I  ships  operating  as  strategic  assets  through  fiscal  year  2003. 

•  Continued  support  of  the  C*  flight  test  program  and  an  aggressive  engineering 
surveillance  and  monitoring  program  will  be  required  at  a  cost  of  $290  million  in 
O&M  funds.  This  process  of  flight  test,  data  analysis,  and  problem  resolution  is  the 
primary  method  by  which  the  program  manager  is  able  to  certify  that  the  C'*  SWS 
(including  missile)  meets  both  reliability  and  safety  requirements. 

The  Trident  I  (C"*)  missile  continues  to  meet  or  exceed  its  performance  and  reli- 
ability requirements.  However,  the  C^  missile  which  originally  had  a  10-year  design 
life,  now  has  an  age  of  9  to  15  years  depending  on  when  a  particular  C^  missile 
was  produced.  The  Trident  program  manager  believes  that  the  C  •*  missile  can  con- 
tinue to  meet  safety  and  reliability  requirements  through  fiscal  year  2003  only  if 
adequate  funding  is  provided  as  described  above. 

Senator  Nunn.  Is  there  any  other  reason  that  would  not  be- 


Admiral  Boorda.  In  the  end,  when  you  reach  that  point,  you 
have  a  missile  which  is — you  are  right.  You  have  to  see  where  we 
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go  on  arms  control,  but  you  have  a  missile  which  is  much  less  accu- 
rate; still  as  survivable,  but  much  less  accurate. 

Senator  NUNN.  What  would  you  put  the  money  on  if  you  were 
going  to  spend  it?  If  you  had  the  actual  $2.4  billion,  what  would 
be  the  top  priority  for  those  dollars? 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  Secretary 
and  ask.  I  know  where  I  would  put  the  money.  I  need  to  look  two 
numbers  to  the  left. 

General  Mundy.  If  I  were  answering  for  the  Secretary,  he  would 
have  said  the  Marine  Corps.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  NuNN.  Assuming  the  Navy  was  going  to  keep  the  money, 
where  would  you  put  it,  Admiral  Boorda?  [Laughter.] 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  think  we  need  to  buy  some  airplanes,  and  I 
know  we  need  to  buy  another  destroyer. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  Buy  another  what? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Destroyer. 

Senator  NuNN.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  an  answer  to  that?  If 
you  did  have  that  money,  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  we  originally,  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  we  were  looking  to  the  future  in  1996,  had  planned  to  have 
three  DDGs  and  an  LPD17.  Those  would  be  the  priorities  we  would 
reestablish,  if  we  had  the  funds  to  do  so. 

Senator  NuNN.  At  one  time,  you  all  were  planning  on  saving 
money  out  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  and  it  turned  around  on 
you,  and  you  are  having  to  spend  money,  is  that  not  right? 

Secretary  Dalton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  NuNN.  And  that  caused  you  a  significant  budget  prob- 
lem. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes. 

Senator  NuNN.  Not  yet  solved? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  we  think  we  have  presented  a  good 
budget.  Senator.  Obviously,  there  are  things  that  we  would  like  to 
have.  But,  I  think  you  adequately  described  what  the  Nuclear  Pos- 
ture Review  did  to  us. 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Mundy,  what  would  you  do  with  the 
money,  if  you  had  a  part  of  it,  other  than  take  care  of  General 
Zinni  s  floating  problem?  [Laughter.] 

General  Mundy.  How  long  a  list  would  you  like.  Senator?  How 
much  time  do  you  have?  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Just  rough. 

General  Mundy.  I  think  we  would  go  for  a  ground  procurement. 
That  is  one  of  our  critical  needs.  We  would  apply  some  to  the  main- 
tenance and  backlog  and  repair  and  try  and  expedite  some  of  the 
programs  that  we  currently  are  involved  in. 

Senator  NuNN.  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Smith? 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Zinni  did  not  have  a  corncob  pipe  in  his  mouth  during 
that  whole — [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Admiral  Boorda,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Cohen 
and  I,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  fine  job  you  did  on  the  BRAC 
ground.  We  appreciate  that. 
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General  Mundy,  I  know  we  are  embarrassing  you  with  all  these 
plaudits.  But  this  will  probably  be,  most  likely,  the  last  appearance 
you  will  have  before  the  full  ,^rmed  Services  Committee. 

So  I  want  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  com- 
mended you  for  the  outstanding  years  of  service  that  you  have 
given  to  your  country  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  think  you  know  the  immense  respect  I  have  for  you  personally 
and  I  certainly  have  valued  your  counsel  over  the  years. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  service  and  hope  that 
you  will  not  spend  too  much  time  fishing  in  Asheville,  in  the  Great 
Smokies,  and  you  will  spend  some  time  up  here  with  us  fighting 
the  good  fight. 

One  of  the  things  that  you  highlighted.  General  Mundy,  in  your 
last  paragraph  was  that  you  were  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  operating  effectively  now  as  far  as  current  readiness,  but  we 
have  deferred  investment  in  modernized  equipment  for  ground 
forces  and  physical  plant  and  so  forth. 

Can  you  elaborate  just  a  little  bit  on  that  and  also  bring  in  the 
maritime  pre-position  force  aspect  of  it  as  well,  if  you  would? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  yes.  Senator,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind 
remarks. 

In  terms  of  readiness  in  the  future,  I  think  my  point  was  that 
to  achieve  that,  we  must  invest  on  a  fairly  continuing  basis.  We  are 
doing  really  the  minimum  amount  of  investment,  down  by  about  a 
third,  what  our  30-year  average  of  investment  in  just  fundamental 
things. 

I  am  talking  about  sleeping  bags  and  radios  and,  you  know,  the 
things  that  it  takes  for  Marines  to  do  their  jobs  daily  out  in  the 
field,  in  those  types  of  investments. 

So  we  are  not  investing  well  enough.  I  believe  in  another  2  or 
3  years,  I  would  presume  that  my  successor,  if  no  more  resources 
are  coming  in  to  the  Corps,  is  going  to  have  to  come  up  here  and 
start  trading  off  people  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  the  Marine 
Corps  modern. 

And  when  we  do  that,  that  is  a  lessening  of  capability  of  the  de- 
liverable that  we  provide  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

In  terms  of  the  infrastructure,  as  I  said,  our  bases  are  aging — 
no  more  than  anybody  else's  that  were  built  around  World  War  II 
when  we  got  started — ^but  they  are  ag^ng,  and  they  need  some 
maintenance.  We  are  not  taking  adequate  care  of  housing  and 
things  like  that,  things  that  Senator  Coats  mentioned  before  you. 

So  we  need  to  invest  in  those  sorts  of  things.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  MPF  force — and  I  am  kind  of  skipping  through,  obviously, 
so  as  not  to  take  too  much  time — we  have  been  at  the  business  of 
maritime  pre-positioning  for  about  15  years  now. 

It  is  a  strategic  enhancement  initiative  for  the  Nation.  It  has 
worked  out  well.  The  Army  is  starting  to  pre-position  afloat.  That 
is  good  for  the  Nation.  That  is  another  capability  to  have  out  there. 

We  have,  for  some  time,  sought,  of  course,  to  enhance  that.  Last 
vear  the  Congress  authorized  additional  ships.  One  of  those  has 
Deen  procured,  and  I  believe — I  know  that  Admiral  Boorda  is  work- 
ing hard  to  get  that,  about  this  July,  to  get  it  into  modification  to 
enable  us  to  expand  that  capability. 
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That  is  consistent  with  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study,  which 
has  seen  the  need  for  more  pre-positioning,  not  only  land  pre-posi- 
tioning  but  afloat  pre-positioning,  around  the  world  to  effect  the 
national  strategy. 

So  we  are  very,  very  high  on  and  think  the  Nation  has  a  tremen- 
dous capability  in  its  afloat  pre-position  force  for  all  services,  and 
certainly  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Senator  Smith.  In  terms  of  the  future,  I  assume  you  strongly 
support  and  feel  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  have  those  additional 
two  maritime  pre-positioning  ships. 

Greneral  Mundy.  Given  the  resources  to  do  that,  the  authoriza- 
tion is  there.  I  think  it  was  recognized  last  year,  and  we  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  at  some  point  we  can  continue  to  acquire  those 
ships  and  expand  the  capability. 

Senator  Smith.  How  is  the  tank  inventory  looking  these  days? 

General  Mundy.  Tanks  a  lot,  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

The  tank  inventory  is  coming  along  fine.  And  I  would  say  with 
regard — ^my  latest  information  on  our  very  good  relationships  with 
our  sister  service,  the  Army,  is  that  the  tanks  are  coming  faster 
than  we  had  been  anticipating. 

We  will  start  uploading  additional  tanks  to  return  to  the  level 
that  you  know  so  well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  summer.  When  we 
start  cycling  the  MPS  ships  through,  newer  tanks  will  start  going 
on  to  upgrade  that  capability. 

Senator  Smith.  Admiral  Boorda  or  Secretary  Dalton,  either  one, 
are  you  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  ships 
necessary? 

Looking  out  into  the  future  now,  do  you  foresee  any  gaps  in  ei- 
ther submarines  or  surface  vessels  that  could  be  of  a  critical  nature 
to  our  ability  to  function  as  a  sea  power  nation,  say,  10,  15,  20 
years  out,  based  on  the  current  replacements? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  think  the  most  critical  element  in 
that  area  right  now  is  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  requirement  that 
the  Navy  Department  produce  10  to  12  submarines  with  Seawolf 
level  quieting  by  the  year  2010. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  numbers,  we  need  to  complete  construc- 
tion and  funding  of  the  third  Seawolf  in  this  year's  budget  and 
start  the  New  Attack  Submarine  in  1998.  We  cannot  get  there  if 
we  do  not  accomplish  that. 

That  is  the  biggest  concern  I  have  with  respect  to  our  getting 
there.  That  is  a  decision  for  this  committee  to  make  in  this  year's 
budget,  and  we  strongly  request  your  support.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  military  requirements  it  makes  sense. 

Senator  Lieberman  referred  to  the  potential  for  worldwide  sub- 
marine proliferation  in  the  coming  decade.  That  information,  I 
know,  has  been  made  available  to  you.  I  would  encourage  you  to 
read  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  read  it. 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  thank  you  for  reading  it.  We  see  the  story 
today  in  The  Washington  Times  about  what  the  Chinese  are  buying 
with  respect  to  submarines. 

That  is  the  area  that  I  have  the  most  concern.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  decision  for  this  committee  to  make  and  would  strongly 
encourage  your  support  of  that  program. 
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Senator  Smith.  Is  340  or  350  ships — as  you  foresee  now  with  the 
current  infrastructure,  assuming  the  last  BRAC  round  pretty  much 
plays  out  as  you  expect  it  to,  is  that  sufficient?  Is  that  enough 
ships  for  our  future  needs? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  think  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was 
an  exhaustive,  comprehensive  study  that  involved  senior  civilian 
personnel  and  the  Chiefs,  the  senior  militaiy  personnel. 

I  think  it  was  a  carefully  thought  through  process  that  ended  up 
showing  us  that  346  was  a  good  number.  I  feel  good  about  that 
number  and  would  be  happy  to  have  the  CNO  and  Commandant 
respond  as  well. 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  agree  with  what  the  Secretary  just  said.  I 
want  to  add  a  caveat.  I  just  read  Senator  McCain's  report.  Actually, 
I  do  not  know  that  you  have  taken  it  as  your  report  yet — but  the 
one  submitted  to  you  by  the  four  retired  four  stars.  It  is  excellent. 

It  makes  the  point,  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  that  the 
two  MRCs  that  we  are  structuring  all  this  on  are  place  holders. 

They  are  not  hard  and  fast,  "This  is  where  we  are  going  to  go 
fight,"  although,  in  the  past  year,  we  had  serious  difficulties  in 
both  places,  in  Korea  and  again  with  Iraq. 

But  that  assumes  that  the  world  is  going  to  stay  the  way  the 
world  is,  and  that  is  never  a  very  good  assumption.  I  agree  with 
the  Secretary,  and  I  agree  with  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  that  given 
the  money  that  we  potentially  have  to  spend  and  given  a  two  MRC 
kind  of  world  with  MRCs  that  do  not  get  any  bigger  than  what  we 
have,  that  we  can  maintain  a  pretty  good  Navy  with  that  number 
with  some  risks.  And  I  think  the  Commandant  talked  about  the 
Marine  Corps  that  way. 

The  one  important  part  of  this  is  the  mix  of  the  ships  you  have. 
And  clearly,  350  minesweepers  would  not  do  us — ^they  would  sweep 
mines  like  crazy,  but  that  is  all.  I  am  concerned  that  the  mix  be 
a  high  enough  level  mix  of  capable  ships  that  if  we  are  that  low, 
that  we  can  go  do  what  we  need  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  next  war  we  fight,  be  it  big  or  little,  will  be  a  come-as-you- 
are  war.  It  takes  too  long  to  build  ships.  It  takes  too  long  to  build 
airplanes  now.  So  whatever  we  have  is  what  we  are  going  to  have, 
and  it  ought  to  be  first  quality. 

So  we  cannot  let  this  Navy  of  ours  get  too  little.  I  think  346  will 
not  be  too  little  for  today,  but  we  also  cannot  let  it  get  too  old  and 
too  obsolete.  We  have  to  keep  pressing  the  envelope. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired.  I  just  have 
one  question  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  on  ASW-111. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Senator  McCain? 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Mundy,  I  am  not  through  with  you,  so  I  will  save  my 
eulogy  except  to  note  for  the  record  the  thing  that  has  continued 
to  not  surprise  but  to  be  extremely  pleasant  to  note  is  the  quality 
of  the  leadership  that  the  Marine  Corps  provides  this  nation,  and 
you  have  a  long  line  of  outstanding  leadership  that  this  nation  has 
been  grateful  to  receive. 

And  I  think  that  when  people  look  at  you  and  your  service  to  this 
country,  you  are  a  role  model  to  all  young  Americans. 

Secretary  Dalton,  I  noted  in  the  media  this  morning  that  you 
stated  that  you  had  taken  four  bases  in  California  off  of  the  list  be- 
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cause  of  economic  considerations  in  California.  Is  that  accurate  re- 
porting? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  accurate  reporting. 

Senator  McCain.  And  on  what  formula  did  you  base  that  eco- 
nomic impact,  population  of  the  state? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  did  not  base  it  on  a  formula.  I 
looked  at  the  report  that  was  presented  to  me  by  the  BSEC,  which 
is  the  Base  Structure  Evaluation  Committee,  which  is  part  of  the 
BRAC  process,  a  process  that  we  started  over  a  year  ago,  one  in 
which  I  think  the  Navy  Department  did  a  very  fine  job  with  respect 
to  base  realignment  and  closure. 

As  that  report  was  coming  up,  I  was  concerned  about  three 
states  that  were  hit  awfully  hard  in  the  BRAC  93  round:  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  and  California. 

When  they  made  their  presentation  to  me,  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  were  not  being  hit  hard  again,  but  California 
was.  There  were  some  30,000  people  who  were  going  to  lose  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  that  were  made  to  me  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  this  committee  had  done. 

So  I  asked  them  to  go  back  and  review  the  closures  that  they  had 
recommended  to  me  to  make,  to  evaluate  them  again,  give  them 
another  look,  and  see  how  strongly  they  felt  about  each  one. 

They  did  that  and  came  back  and  snowed  me  the  one  that  they 
felt  the  strongest  about.  The  one  that  had  the  greatest  savings  and 
had  the  least  military  value  was  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

So  I  agreed  to  close  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  but  I  thought 
that  the  others  were  not  as  high  a  priority  from  their  evaluation 
and,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  left  open.  That  was  the  basis  for 
my  decision. 

Senator  McCain.  Had  they  changed  their  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  your  request  to  review  those  recommendations? 

Secretary  Dalton.  They  came  back  showing  me  that  Long  Beach 
was  the  obvious  choice  to  be  recommended  for  closure  and  that  the 
others  were  not  as  high  a  priority  with  respect  to  the  savings  that 
would  be  realized  or  the  military  value  of  the  specific  locations. 

Senator  McCain.  On  what  basis  do  you  make  these  decisions  to 
override  recommendations  of  people  that  you  task  to  do  it? 

Was  it  based  on  population,  the  unemployment  rate,  the  state's 
growth  in  product,  or  did  you  just  look  at  the  map  and  say,  "Gee, 
there  is  California  with  a  large  number  of  electoral  votes"? 

Secretary  Dalton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
you  provide  the  committee  with  the  exact  rationale  that  you  use 
when  you  task  qualified  people  to  study  very  important  and  very 
volatile  issues  and  to  come  up  with  recommendations,  and  then  you 
choose  to  override  them. 

Now,  the  fact  that  30,000  jobs,  if  that  is  the  number  that  is  cor- 
rect, were  going  to  be  lost  in  that  state,  I  would  suggest  to  you  on 
a  per  capita  basis  is  less  than  the  impact  of  closing  a  base  in  other 
states. 

So  perhaps  you  can  provide  for  the  record  the  rationale  that  you 
used  to  override  those  very  sensitive  and  important  recommenda- 
tions, or  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  groups  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  you. 
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Perhaps  we  ought  to  just  see  how  you  feel  about  it  and  make 
those  recommendations,  which  brings  me  to  the  larger  question, 
which  perhaps  you  did  not  have  anj^hing  to  do  with. 

My  rough  calculation  is  that  since  about  1986,  the  defense  budg- 
et has  been  reduced  by  some  40  to  45  percent.  Do  you  agree  with, 
roughly,  those  figures? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  do  not  have  the  precise  percentages,  but  I 
know  it  has  been  reduced  significantly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  But  I  tnink  it  is  important  that  we  at  least 
have  a  ballpark  number  to  look  at. 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  think  40  percent  is  in  the  right  ballpark. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  then,  as  to  the  last  two  base  closing  com- 
missions, we  had  reduced  our  base  force,  base  structure,  by  some 
15  percent. 

Now,  how  much  more  in  this  base  closing  commission's  rec- 
ommendations would  be  in  this  next  round?  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is  that,  clearly,  at  least  to  me,  if  we  are  ^oing  to  match  base 
force  structure,  the  size  of  the  force,  we  are  gomg  to  have  to  have 
another  round  of  base  closings.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
we  will  have  another  round.  Senator.  And  I  think  it  would  oe  my 
recommendation  to  this  body  that  we  not  do  that  in  the  next  2 
years,  but  we  wait  and  see  what  the  effect  will  be  from  what  we 
nave  done  in  the  rounds  that  took  place  in  1988,  1991,  1993  and 
this  round. 

I  would  think  that  it  does  make  sense  to  review  again,  because 

1  do  think  that  we  may  find  that  indeed  we  still  have  too  much  in- 
frastructure. I  think  that  if  indeed  that  is  the  case,  another  round 
of  closure  would  make  sense. 

And  I  think  that  the  process  of  base  realignment  and  closure  is 
a  good  one,  and  I  do  feel  very  good  about  the  way  the  Department 
of  Navy  conducted  its  base  realignment  and  closure  process. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  the  problem  is,  and  I  still  remember — I 
remember  most  things  that  Greneral  Powell  testified  about  before 
this  committee,  because  I  found  him  incredibly  persuasive. 

But  one  of  the  very  strong  arguments  that  Greneral  Powell  made 
was  that  we  have  to  match  base  force  structure  with  the  defense 
budget. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  maintain  a  15  percent — have  a  15-to 
20-percent  cut  in  bases  and  have  a  40-percent  cut  in  the  overall  de- 
fense budget  and  do  anything  but  waste  tens  of  millions,  if  not  bil- 
lions, of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  instead  of  "the  mother  of  all  base  clos- 
ings here,"  which  were  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  a 
couple  years  ago,  now  we  have  had  a  veiy  small  base  closing  in  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  continued  defense  cuts. 

And  we  will  now  suggest  that  we  go  through  a  base  closing  round 
again,  which  is  not  so  easy,  because  the  law  provided  for  three 
rounds.  Now  we  would  have  to  pass  another  law.  We  would  have 
to  go  through  all  of  the  enormous  difficulties  associated  with  set- 
ting up  a  new  procedure. 

So  the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  draw,  in  this  intensity  to  wait 

2  years — again,  chronologically  it  puts  us  past  the  1996  elections — 
again,  raises  significant  suspicions,  perhaps  not  activity  on  your 
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part,  but  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that 
we  are  playing  politics  here. 

And  that  was  the  virtue — the  virtue  of  the  first  two  rounds  of 
base  closing  was  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  politics  free.  And 
now,  frankly,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  justifiable  cynicism 
about  this  entire  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired.  I  have  taken  too  much  time, 
and  I  apologize. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Mundy,  my  eloquence  is  exceeded  by  my  desire  to  outdo 
my  colleagues  in  pouring  accolades  on  you.  I  think  one  reason  was 
that  it  was  a  great  year.  You  and  I  and  Elvis  Presley  were  all  three 
inducted  into  the  services  the  same  year.  You  and  I  are  here; 
maybe  he  is,  too.  I  don't  know.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  have  watched  you  in  your  career,  and  I  just  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  you,  and  you  will  be  sorely  missed.  So  I  just  wanted 
to  share  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues. 

General  Mundy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Inhofe.  There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  wanted  to 
get  to.  Admiral  Boorda,  in  your  testimony,  you  talked  about  the  ne- 
cessity to  reduce  OPTEMPO.  You  said,  "We  are  committed  to  main- 
taining a  proper  balance  between  the  time  our  people  spend  de- 
ployed away  from  home  and  the  time  they  spend  at  home." 

I  thought  that  we  were  getting  to  this  question  when  Senator 
Cohen  asked  some  questions,  but  he  did  not  get  down  specifically 
to  it. 

This  committee  heard  testimony  not  too  long  ago  fi*om  a  com- 
mander of  an  Aegis  destroyer  that  said  they  actually  had  spent  70 
to  75  percent  of  their  time  deployed  out  of  port.  Do  you  see  an  in- 
consistency here? 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  do.  Let  me  say  again  that  that  was  a  very 
good  commanding  officer  of  a  very  good  ship,  and  he  testified  very 
honestly. 

He  also — I  am  torn  here  a  little  bit,  because  I  want  to  tell  you, 
our  people  are  working  very  hard.  However,  he  also  was  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  new  construction  ship.  And  during  the  first 
cycle  of  a  new  construction  ship,  they  have  some  extra  burdens. 

They  go  back  to  the  yard  for  post-shakedown  availabilities.  They 
have  initial  underway  training,  which  is  longer.  They  make  their 
first  deployment.  So  that  does  tend  to  exaggerate  things  a  little,  if 
you  look  at  that  ship.  I  am  glad  we  sent  him  here.  He  was  telling 
you  the  truth. 

Senator  Inhofe.  I  think  that  was  the  U.S.S.  Barry. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes.  However,  time  away  from  home  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  here  is  how  we  are  dealing  with  it.  It  is  a  problem  related 
directly  to  requirements,  what  do  you  need  to  send  ships  out  for, 
and  we  have  reduced  those  to  the  maximum  that  they  can  be  re- 
duced. And  you  probably  heard  that  from  the  unified  CINCs. 

In  addition,  we  can  address  it  by  the  numbers  that  we  have,  and 
we  are  doing  that  in  1996  by  keeping  two  ships  we  would  have  oth- 
erwise decommissioned.  And  I  would  like  to  continue  to  do  that  for 
a  while. 
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We  are  also  doing  it  with  a  reorganization — and  that  sounds  aw- 
fully bureaucratic.  But  it  is  a  reorganization  with  an  operational 
point  in  mind,  and  that  is,  we  are  taking  ships  like  the  U.S.S. 
Barry  and  not  doing  things  with  them  that  a  lesser  capable  ship 
can  do. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  U.S.S.  Barry  to  be  down  in  the  Carib- 
bean on  counter-narcotics  operations.  She  is  a  warship.  She  does 
not  need  to  do  what  amounts  to  almost  an  interdiction  job.  There 
is  no  threat  to  the  ship  down  there,  do  not  need  to  shoot  any  mis- 
siles. So  a  lesser  ship  can  do  that  job. 

We  can  reduce  the  amount  of  training  that  ships  have  to  do 
through  this  reorganization.  If  the  ship  is  going  to  go  down  and  do 
South  American  duties,  Caribbean  duties,  provide  services  to  other 
ships  for  training,  they  do  not  need  the  extensive  battle  group 
training  that  a  ship  who  is  going  to  operate  with  an  aircraft  carrier 
in  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  would  get. 

So  we  can  reduce  the  average  time  underway  for  the  training 
cycle  for  our  ships  by  19  days  by  being  smarter  about  how  we  do 
it.  And  that  requires  a  reorganization. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  great  detail.  I  think  I  will  submit  that 
reorganization  for  tne  record,  because  it  is  innovative.  I  did  not 
come  up  with  it.  The  fleet  Commanders-in-Chief  did.  I  have  ap- 
proved it.  It  will  begin  to  solve  the  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  prob- 
lem. 

We  will  not  solve  the  problem  for  new  construction  ships.  Some 
of  those  missions  are  givens.  They  have  to  go  through  those  wick- 
ets. 

Senator  I^fHOFE.  Secretary  Dalton,  it  is  actually  your  quote  that 
I  had  pulled  out  of  the  record. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  Senator.  I  think  that  it  is  evident 
from  the  CNO's  comments  that  he  is  committed  to  the  operations 
tempo/personnel  tempo  criteria  that  we  have  established. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  very  important 
to  the  entire  Department  of  the  Navy.  And  indeed,  we  have  limited 
deployments  to  6  months  at  a  time. 

We  also  have  a  formula  in  terms  of  once  one  gets  back  from  a 
deployment  of  6  months,  it  is  at  least  a  year  before  they  go  back 
on  another  deployment;  and  over  a  5-year  period,  they  are  in  port 
50  percent  of  the  time. 

Those  types  of  decisions  or  criteria  are  important  to  us.  If  there 
is  a  change  with  a  deployment  that  is  going  to  go  longer  than  6 
months,  I  have  told  the  CNO  I  want  him  to  come  in  and  explain 
to  me  why  that  is  necessary. 

So  far,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  he  has  not  had  to  do  that.  But 
he  knows  of  my  interest  that  our  deployments  not  go  longer  than 
6  months,  and  I  know  he  has  communicated  that  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  So  it  is  something  that  we  watch  closely  and 
carefully.  It  is  important  that  our  people  not  spend  more  time  at 
sea  so  that  their  families  suffer,  and  we  are  very  concerned  about 
that. 

Senator  Inhofe.  I  recognize  that  the  Air  Force  is  taking  the  lead 
in  the  JPATS  program.  However,  it  does  affect  the  Navy,  too,  as 
the  primary  trainer  that  we  are  going  to  in  the  next  generation  of 
trainer. 
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As  a  flight  instructor,  I  have  been  watching  this  very  closely  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  And  you  see,  in  these  modem  flying  class- 
rooms, this  superior  equipment  that  they  have  now. 

Right  now  there  are  six  competitors  in  that  program.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  month  that  it  was  awarded.  I  understand  it  is  cost- 
ing somewhere  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  month  for  each  of  the  con- 
tractors out  there  while  this  has  been  delayed. 

And  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  in  my  own  mind  why  the 
delay  has  been  there,  nor  am  I  suggesting  that  the  Navy  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  since  you  are  not  the  lead  on  this. 

But,  number  one,  I  am  strongly  in  support  of  this  program.  And 
number  two,  I  would  hope  that  you  could  exert  any  influence  you 
could  from  your  end  to  try  to  get  this  thing  to  a  conclusion,  so  that 
we  could  get  the  programs  started  and  get  this  next  generation  of 
trainer  in  the  air. 

Secretary  D ALTON.  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  that. 
Thank  you  for  mentioning  it. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Lastly,  along  a  similar  line.  General  Mundy,  I 
was  pleased  with  your  comments  about  the  progress  of  the  V-22 
technology. 

You  know,  we  have  been  working  with  this  for  years  back  in  the 
House  on  the  House  Transportation  Committee.  We  are  able  to  join 
in  R&D,  recognizing  that  if  we  do  not  do  something  with  it,  it  is 
going  to  be  done  by  someone  else,  some  other  country,  maybe  the 
Japanese. 

When  I  was  on  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  their  feeling  was 
at  that  time  that  it  could  be  used  in  their  search  and  rescue,  oil 
containment,  and  drug  interdiction  missions. 

Do  you  feel  it  has  that  kind  of  significance  for  the  use  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  also? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  I  think  any  Marine  that  was  up  here  be- 
fore you.  Senator,  would  tell  you  that  we  believe  this  will  be  an  ex- 
ponential leap  forward  in  capability,  military  capability,  crisis  re- 
sponse. 

You  know,  stretch  your  imagination  for  roller  technology  as  it 
comes  in  to  the  next  century.  A^d  I  think  it  will  revolutionize  a  lot 
of  things. 

Senator  Inhofe.  The  civilian  application  is  also  important.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could  instruct  someone  to  keep  our 
office  informed,  because  I  want  to  track  that  as  closely  as  I  can. 

General  Mundy.  We  will  certainly  do  that.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  if  I  could  just  add  to  that,  the  V-22 
was  the  number  one  priority  of  the  Marine  Corps  last  year.  As  you 
point  out,  it  is  one  of  those  systems  that  has  been  kicked  around 
for  some  15  years,  17  years,  or  whatever. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  the  progress 
that  we  have.  And  in  next  year's  budget,  we  will  be  coming  to  you 
asking  for  procurement  dollars  for  that  aircraft. 

I  agree  with  the  Commandant's  assessment  that  it  indeed  is  an 
exponential  leap  forward  in  terms  of  our  capability  for  naval  war- 
fare, amphibious  warfare.  And  I  also  think  it  has  significant  poten- 
tial capabilities  that  can  be  utilized  in  civilian  life,  as  well. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  start  the  second  round  of 
questioning. 

General  Mundy,  your  prepared  statement  indicates  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  been  provided  the  minimal  level  of  funding  for  read- 
iness and  investment  accounts. 

The  Marines  have  always  proclaimed  privately  that  they  can  do 
more  with  less.  It  appears  that  this  proclamation  is  sadly  going  to 
be  tested  under  the  Administration's  current  budget  request. 

If  the  Congress  provides  additional  funds  for  defense  and  the 
Marine  Corps  receives  a  fair  share  of  that  increase,  will  it  help  you 
resolve  some  of  your  funding  problems?  And  how  would  you  spend 
additional  funds,  if  provided? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  Senator,  you  have  accurately  character- 
ized, I  think,  the  future.  As  I  have  said,  with  the  current  budget, 
this  year's  budget,  we  will  continue  to  operate  and  operate  effec- 
tively. 

We  would  invest  in  the  procurement  of  a  great  many  things  that 
would  range  from  radios  to,  I  mentioned  earlier,  sleeping  bags  or 
night  vision  devices  that  would  enable  us  to  fight  better  at  night, 
and  just  the  fundamental  things  that  it  takes  to  keep  a  force  in  op- 
eration. That  would  be  one. 

My  second  would  be  that  if  we  do  not  invest  in  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  our  real  property,  then  our  infrastructure  will  decay. 

And  we  will  be  forced  to  do  that  because  of  the  many  good  points 
that  have  been  brought  out  here  in  taking  care  of  our  people  and 

fiving  them  a  quality  place,  not  only  to  live  but  quality  training 
evices  and  quality  barracks  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  infrastructure  and  investment  in  the  procurement  account  of 
the  Marine  Corps  would  be  my  two  main  points. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda,  the  Navy  conducted  a  de- 
velopmental theater  ballistic  missile  defense  test  firing  last  Satur- 
day, March  4.  Would  you  inform  us  of  its  outcome? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  projectile  did  not  hit  the  target.  The  target 
was  an  Aries  rocket  fired  from  the  Wallops  facility.  It  is  a  NASA 
facility  down  by  Norfolk.  We  tracked  the  target. 

It  was  the  first  time  this  kind  of  target  was  used  for  such  a 
thing — it  looked  like  a  SCUD  missile — outside  the  atmosphere.  We 
tracked  it  with  an  Aegis  ship  and  with  the  firing  ship,  which  is  an 
older  steam  cruiser. 

They  launched  the  missile.  Our  missile  appeared  to  function 
properly.  We  may  have  had  a  failure  in  the  third  stage.  This  is  just 
a  test  missile.  It  is  not  the  actual  missile.  But  it  got  the  LEAP  pro- 
jectile up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  target,  and  it  saw  the  target  and 
performed  properly. 

We  will  do  another  test.  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say  in  an  unclas- 
sified hearing.  We  will  do  another  test  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
I  think  we  learned  what  we  needed  to  learn  from  this. 

I  think  the  key  parts  of  the  system  functioned  properly.  The 
Aegis  ship  that  was  out  there,  not  a  firing  ship,  saw  what  it  needed 
to  see  to  do  a  successful  engagement. 

And  I  am  heartened  by  all  of  this.  You  have  to  remember,  we  are 
in  an  R&D  program.  This  is  not — none  of  these  are  weapons  that 
you  could  field  tomorrow. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Navy  plans  to  pro- 
cure a  third  Seawolf  submarine  this  year  as  a  bridge  to  a  lower 
cost  alternative  that  began  life  as  a  Centurion  and  is  now  known 
as  the  SSN. 

During  the  next  3  years,  the  Navy  has  budgeted  almost  $1  billion 
in  R&D  and  another  $3  billion  in  procurement  for  the  first  sub- 
marine of  this  new  class,  a  total  of  $4  billion. 

Would  you  please  explain  why  we  should  consider  the  new  SSN 
as  an  affordable  alternative  to  the  Seawolf? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  submarine  pro- 
gn^am  is  a  major  priority  in  this  year's  budget.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant from  a  military  standpoint  that  we  have  the  third  Seawolf  for 
three  reasons. 

Number  one,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  given  us  a  requirement  to  have 
10  to  12  stealthy  capable  submarines  by  the  year  2010. 

The  only  way  to  get  there  is  to  have  the  third  Seawolf  completed 
and  begin  the  process  toward  a  New  Attack  Submarine,  which  we 
will  be  asking  for  procurement  dollars  in  our  1998  budget. 

Similarly,  it  is  important  to  us,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business 
decision.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  already  spent  $900  mil- 
lion on  this  submarine. 

It  makes  sense  to  spend  the  additional  billion  and  a  half  to  get 
the  submarine  finished,  as  it  would  cost  close  to  $1  billion  not  to 
finish  it  and  would  just  increase  the  cost  of  SSN21  and  22  and  also 
make  the  New  Attack  Submarine  more  expensive. 

And  then  finally,  just  for  the  industrial  base  considerations,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  have  this  bridge.  From  where  we  are  now, 
the  last  submarine  that  was  procured  was  in  1991. 

The  New  Attack  Submarine  does  not  come  on  until  the  year 
1998.  That  7  year  gap  is  too  long  to  the  industrial  base.  It  takes 
7  to  8  years  to  get  welders  certified  and  the  other  certifications 
that  are  necessary  are  lengthy  as  well. 

So  we  need  this  third  Seawolf  as  a  bridge  for  the  ability  to  build 
the  New  Attack  Submarine.  And  it  would,  in  fact,  have  the  stealthy 
characteristics  that  were  pointed  out  earlier  by  the  CNO  that  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  Russian  submarine,  the  Akula  class, 
which  is  already  in  the  water. 

Admiral  BOORDA.  Can  I  add  something,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Sure. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Let  me  just  add  one  thing.  Senator,  and  that 
is  that  the  way  you  save  money  on  ships  is  the  way  we  are  building 
DDGs.  You  build  them  in  series.  You  get  through  the  R&D.  You 
get  through  the  design  phase,  and  you  start  producing  them  one 
after  the  other. 

There  is  not  any  way  to  get  there  with  Seawolf,  because  that 
submarine  would  stay  at  about  the  $2.5  billion  range.  Maybe  it 
would  come  down  a  little. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  need  to  do  is  build  something  at  about 
the  cost  of  the  688,  and  the  New  Attack  Submarine  will  be  that 
platform  when  we  start  building  it  in  series. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  last  year  the  committee 
considered  reducing  the  Navy's  budget  buy  of  F/A-18  aircraft. 
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And  at  that  time,  the  Navy  told  us  that  the  procurement  of  24 
F/A-lSs  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  in  fiscal  year  1996  was  urgently 
needed  to  fill  the  decks  of  the  carrier  force.  This  year's  budget  con- 
tains only  12  F/A-lSs. 

Why  have  vou  chosen  to  not  satisfy  a  very  urgent  requirement, 
and  what  will  be  the  impact  of  your  decision? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  think  it  was  a  question  of  having 
several  decisions  to  make  with  respect  to  providing  adequate  re- 
sources to  take  care  of  the  pay  raise  and  quality  of  life  issues  and, 
as  a  result,  some  procurement  decisions  were  affected.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  those  categories. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Lieberman? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Mundy,  I  did  want  to  say  personally  that  not  only  has 
your  testimony  been  very  insightful,  as  it  always  has  been,  I  think 
today  you  have  been  funnier  than  you  have  been  in  the  past. 
[Laughter.] 

General  Mundy.  I  am  laughing  my  way  out  of  town  here.  Sen- 
ator. [Laughter.] 

Senator  Lieberman.  Senator  Warner  asked  you  a  question  that 
I  intended  to  ask.  I  just  want  to  touch  on  it  briefly,  following  up 
on  our  conversation  yesterday  about  the  CH-53E  acquisition  which 
gave  you  the  option  of  either  using  the  $41  million  to  close  the  line 
or  to  add  to  it  a  bit  by  reprogramming  and  purchasing  two  CH- 
53s. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  decision  that  you  made  to  acquire  the 
two  CH-53s,  especially  in  terms  of  the  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
giving  you  enough  money  for  modernization.  It  is  also  good  news 
for  the  folks  at  Sikorski  who  have  been  battered  a  little  bit  lately, 
and  from  other  services  and  make  this  a  super  stallion,  so-called. 

Do  you  hope  for  more  acquisition  in  the  future  for  the  Marines, 
for  the  Reserves  particularly? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  Senator,  that  would  be  the  focus.  We  have 
about  bought  out.  We  have  certainly  bought  all  we  can  afford  in  the 
Active  duty  requirement,  and  we  are  with  nine  or  ten  of  the  total 
buy  there. 

So  if  there  were  funds  available,  you  know,  to  continue  to  en- 
hance the  Reserve,  that  is  where  we  would  put  them. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  two  Reserve  squadrons  that  are 
designated  heavy  lift  squadrons.  They  fly  the  RH53Ds  that  were 
passed  down  to  them.  That  really  is  not  a  heavy  lift  helicopter  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  53  Echo. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

General  Mundy.  So  the  two  that  have  been  procured  will  en- 
hance the  capabilities  of  those  two  squadrons  and/or  start  their 
modernization  as  a  part  of  the  total  force  if  funds  were  available 
to  do  that  in  the  future. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Dalton  and  Admiral  Boorda,  obviously,  I  appreciate 
your  testimony  in  support  of  the  submarine  program.  I  wanted  to 
go  into  one  aspect  of  it  that  we  have  not  talked  about  before. 

As  you  know,  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  with  the  aim  of  maintain- 
ing two  nuclear  capable  shipyards,  pretty  much  directed  that  the 
carriers  be  built  at  Newport  News  and  the  subs  be  built  at  Groton 
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at  Electric  Boat.  And  obviously,  we  supported  the  CVN-76  last 
year. 

There  has  been  some  rumbling  around  lately  about  competing 
the  New  Attack  Submarine,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that. 
I  know  Admiral  Boorda  commented  on  it  in  the  House  side  in  some 
hearings.  But,  Secretary  Dalton,  could  you  respond  to  that,  please, 
sir? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  Senator.  As  vou  pointed  out,  in  the 
Bottom-Up  Review,  we  made  a  conscious  decision  that  we  should 
have  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards  to  build  ships. 

The  purpose  for  that  was  several  fold,  one  of  which  is,  in  the 
event  that  we  should  need  to  have  surge  capacity  at  some  point  in 
the  future  and  have  to  build  more  submarines  than  one  shipyard 
could  accomplish,  it  would  be  important  to  have  two  that  had  the 
ability  to  do  that. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Sure. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Second,  we  thought  it  made  sense  too,  just 
from  the  standpoint  of  potential  natural  disaster  or  some  other 
type  of  accident  at  one  shipyard,  that  we  still  had  one  that  had  the 
capability  to  produce  nuclear  ships. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  qualify  people  in  order  to  work  in  a  ship- 
yard and  have  a  shipyard  nuclear  capable,  and  we  thought  it  made 
sense  to  keep  two. 

We  did  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  compete  the  New  Attack 
Submarine  program  at  this  point  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all, 
the  production  rate  is  too  low. 

We  are  requesting  this  Congress  to  support  and  complete  funding 
for  the  third  Seawolf,  and  we  are  also  asking  for  advanced  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development  dollars  for  the  New  Attack 
Submarine  in  this  year's  budget.  Both  are  very  high  priorities. 

But  then  we  start  only  one  submarine  in  1998.  We  build  another 
one  in  the  year  2000.  We  build  another  in  the  year  2002.  Only  then 
do  we  build  up  more  than  one  submarine  a  year. 

When  we  are  building  more  than  one  submarine  a  year  or  two 
or  three,  when  we  have  that  level  of  production,  then  I  think  com- 
petition may  indeed  make  sense.  But  at  this  point,  we  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  should  we  have  a  competition  and 
should  E.B.  not  be  the  winner  of  that  competition,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  see  how  Electric  Boat  could  stay  in  business  and  give 
us  the  ability  to  have  those  two  shipyards  that  we  think  we  need 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  military  capaoility. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  if  we  had  the  competition  at  the  ear- 
lier stage,  before  we  had  a  stable  rate  of  production. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes.  If  we  had  the  competition  at  this  point, 
as  is  being  discussed,  we  think  that  at  this  low  production  rate  we 
would  end  up  going  to  a  situation  where  we  only  had  one  shipyard. 

So  I  think  that  competition  may  indeed  make  sense  in  the  future 
when  we  have  a  production  rate  that  is  significant.  At  this  low 
level  of  production,  it  would  be  a  mistake.  And  that  is  the  reason 
we  have  decided  to  proceed  in  the  manner  that  we  are. 

And  I  might  say  that  I  think  we  will  save  money  and  time  by 
staying  on  the  plan  that  we  have.  If  we  should  go  to  competition, 
it  would  cost  more  money  and  delay  the  program. 
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And  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  asked 
for  these  10  to  12  stealthy  capable  submarines  of  Seawolf-type  ca- 
pability by  the  year  2010.  The  only  way  we  can  get  there  is  to  build 
a  third  Seawolf  and  follow  with  the  New  Attack  Submarine. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  for  that  answer.  I  agree  with  you 
on  all  parts  of  it,  not  only  that  there  should  not  be  competition  at 
the  outset  when  we  are  at  a  low  rate  of  production,  but  that  we 
should  be  open  to  competition  when  there  is  an  adequate  rate  of 
production. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  Navy  has  actually  had  a  pretty  good  expe- 
rience, as  it  happens,  with  single  source  acquisition  on  the  Trident 
program,  where  the  cost  did  reduce  over  time,  even  though  there 
was  only  one  producer? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  good  experience  with 
single  source  production.  And  you  mentioned  in  your  question.  Sen- 
ator, that  last  year  when  we  came  before  this  committee,  we  were 
asking  your  support  for  CVN-76. 

I  appreciated  your  support  of  that  program  then.  Nuclear  car- 
riers are  important. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Absolutely. 

Secretary  Dalton.  We  were  talking  about  a  shipvard.  I  know  it 
is  not  in  your  state.  But  in  Virginia,  where  we  do  build  and  over- 
haul nuclear  carriers,  we  will  continue  to  have  that  capacity,  and 
we  continue  to  expect  to  have  work  done  there. 

We  do  not  have  a  time  in  terms  of  when  we  will  build  another 
CVN,  but  when  we  do,  that  is  where  it  will  be  built.  And  thank 
you  for  your  support  last  year  for  that  program. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  I  thought  I  would  just  go  back 
to  the  intelligence  report  at  the  end  and  just  read  two  quotes,  be- 
cause developments,  as  you  indicated  earlier.  Admiral,  are  happen- 
ing all  the  time  in  this  front. 

Vice  Admiral  Emory  is  quoted  as  saying,  'The  submarine  pro- 
vides Third  World  nations  with  affordable  super  power  influence." 

In  the  Iranian  case  with  the  Kilo  class  sub  and  the  ability  in  the 
one  area  that  matters  to  them,  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  to  cause  us 
some  worry  and  make  it  a  little  harder  than  it  has  been  up  imtil 
now,  not  to  mention  now  this  spread  of  the  Chinese  far  out  into  the 
Asian  waters  and  I  think  it  all  gives  us  reason  to  continue  to  make 
these  investments. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  Senator,  the  CNO — I  alluded  to  this 
earlier  in  terms  of  what  the  Iranians  are  doing  and  their  capability 
with  those  Kilo  class  submarines  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Over  90  percent  of  our  logistics  in  the  Gulf  war  went  through 
those  Straits  of  Hormuz.  It  would  be  a  real  problem  for  us  if  we 
could  not  ensure  that  those  sea  lanes  are  open,  and  having  an  ade- 
quate nuclear  submarine  capability  is  the  way  we  ensure  we  will 
have  that  ability. 

So  from  a  military  point  of  view,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
recognize  the  significance  that  submarines  provide  to  our  overall 
balanced  program. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Do  I  remember  correctly  that  in  the  Falk- 
lands  War  the  Argentineans,  who  have  a  relatively  small  sub- 
marine capacity  as  compared  to  the  British,  nonetheless  gave  the 
British  some  troubles  under  water  in  the  Falklands  War? 
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Admiral  Boorda.  They  did.  They  shot  a  cruiser. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Yes.  Exactly.  So  you  can  be  a  super  power 
and  still  be  vulnerable  to  a  lesser  power  with  that  kind  of  capacity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  characteristic  tolerance. 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that 
being  the  only  remaining  senator,  other  than  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  here,  that  the  reason  I  am  staying  is  to  make  sure  that 
this  drive  for  monopolistic  power  at  E.B,  does  not  go  too  far. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Seawolf,  the  Centurion — I  am  really  concerned  that  he  is 
trying  to  get  the  DDG— [Laughter.] 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  see  a  major  role  for  some  shipyards  in 
Maine. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  promise  to  you  at  this 
hearing  that  we  will  not  build  DDGs  at  Electric  Boat. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  we  have  that  for  the  record  then. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  think  all  of  us  have  is  that  each  year, 
those  who  come  up  from  the  administration,  the  services  come  in 
and  say,  "Now  we  have  enough  money  to  do  the  job.  We  are  at  the 
line.  Down  a  few  more  years,  in  the  out-years,  we  have  big  prob- 
lems." 

We  keep  pushing  off  the  problems  into  the  future,  but  each  year 
you  come  back,  and  you  say  you  have  enough  to  do  the  job.  And 
yet,  as  we  look  at  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  do  the  job. 

So,  Admiral  Boorda,  you  say,  "Well,  we  can  make  some  changes 
over  here  on  OPTEIvIPO,  and  we  can  take  some  of  the  Reserve 
squadrons  the  VPs  and  make  them  do  the  job  of  the — integrate 
them  with  the  Active  units." 

And  we  are  picking  and  patching.  We  have  a  bow  wave  coming 
out  there.  I  think  everybody  probably  agrees,  at  least  based  on  the 
testimony  this  morning,  that  by  cutting  two  ships  out,  they  are 
going  to  get  pushed  out  to  the  out-years,  and  no  one  believes  we 
are  going  to  be  increasing  defense  in  the  out-years. 

So  it  is  like  the  balanced  budget.  We  see  the  deficit  out  there, 
but  we  keep  pushing  it  further  and  further  out  with  no  one  willing 
to  deal  with  it  now.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  problem  we  are 
facing  here  again  today. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  if  I  may,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
characterization.  I  know  in  the  Navy  Department,  we  have  made 
the  tough  decisions  with  respect  to  personnel. 

I  mean,  we  have  reduced  our  personnel  significantly  over  the  last 
several  years.  And  there  are  significant  dollars  that  result  from 
that  in  terms  of  future  recapitalization  ability. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  the  base  realignment  and  closure  and 
also  acquisition  reform.  I  think  that  we  are  on  the  path  indeed  to 
realizing  the  savings  that  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  procurements  and  give  us  the  force  structure  that  we  need. 

I  think  it  is  a  plan  that  makes  sense,  and  we  are  making  the 
tough  choices  in  order  to  get  there.  We  are  eliminating  whole  class- 
es of  platforms  to  do  that  as  well.  We  have  eliminated  types  of 
ships  and  classes  of  ships  to  get  us  down  to  the  size  that  we  are 
now,  in  addition  to  the  other  decisions  that  we  have  made. 
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So  I  think  if  we  indeed  stay  on  course,  we  will  have  the  dollars 
that  we  need  in  order  to  have  the  platforms  that  we  call  for  in  our 
overall  program. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  debate  we  can  have  at 
some  length. 

But  I  must  tell  you  that  when  the  CINCs  come  in  say,  "We  can't 
do  the  job" — for  example,  I  mentioned  the  13/9  split,  the  13  Active 
squadrons  versus  9  Reserves,  the  present  budget  calls  for  12/8.  The 
CINCs  say,  "We  cannot  carry  out  the  mission  if  you  change  that." 

So  tell  me  where  they  are  wrong  and  the  President  is  right  on 
this. 

Admiral  Boorda,  you  say  that  it  is  budget  driven.  I  agree.  I 
agree.  The  budget  has  come  down,  and  you  have  to  make  do  as  best 
you  can. 

And,  General  Mundy,  you  have  said  time  and  time  again,  "I'm 
okay  this  year,  but  a  few  years  down  the  line,  I  can't  tell  you  in 
all  honesty  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  mission." 

So  ultimately,  the  mission  will  change. 

I  mean,  we  may  be  living  a  fiction  right  now,  namely  on  the  two 
MRCs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kind  of  testimony  we  have  been  get- 
ting from  the  CINCs,  indicates  that  the  assumptions  that  are  being 
used  in  DOD  are  quite  different  than  what  they  are  looking  at  in 
terms  of  a  45-day  time  frame  in  which  one  starts  and  the  other  be- 
gins, in  terms  of  what  units  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out  both  missions. 

There  is  substantial  disagreement  in  the  services,  at  least,  if  not 
in  the  Pentagon,  in  terms  of  whether  we  are  living  a  fiction  right 
now,  that  we  can  in  fact  carry  out  a  two  MRC  type  of  strategy. 

Admiral  Boorda,  you  were  anxious  to  get  in. 

Admiral  Boorda.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  back  one  from 
vour  last  statement.  You  breed  a  certain  kind  of  cat  to  take  these 
Kinds  of  jobs  for  service  chiefs. 

And  I  might  add  that  service  chiefs  are  also  the  chiefs  who  we 
keep  talking  about,  who  kind  of  watch  what  the  unified  CINCs  do. 
And  we  will  work  around  the  problem  and  take  a  budget  and  do 
the  best  we  can  with  it,  and  that  is  what  you  are  hearing. 

Senator  Cohen.  Right. 

Admiral  Boorda.  And  that  is  what  you  would  expect  us  to  do. 
You  would  not  want  us  to  do  anything  else,  I  don't  think. 

Senator  Cohen.  No.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  anything  else,  but 
I  must  tell  you  that  what  we  have  to  have  is  a  real  assessment  of 
what  the  needs  of  the  country  are,  because  I  agree  with  you. 

It  is  all  being  budget  driven.  The  fact  is  the  mission  is  going  to 
have  to  change  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  budgetary  appro- 
priations process.  I  am  not  being  critical.  I  am  just  telling  you  that 
year  after  year 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  understand. 

Senator  Cohen.  What  we  see  taking  place  is  we  keep  coming 
down,  putting  you  in  the  position  of  coming  forward  and  saying, 
"Yes.  You  give  me  the  job,  I  will  carry  it  out.  It  will  not  be  as  effec- 
tive or  as  good  as  we  would  like  to  see  it,  but  we  can  do  it.  But 
we  are  warning  you  that  it  cannot  go  on  like  this  much  longer 
without  some  real  compromises  being  made  either  in  the  mission 
itself  or  our  quality  and  capability." 
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Admiral  Boorda.  There  are  important  things,  and  there  are 
more  important  things.  Let  me  give  you  an  example,  and  I  will  use 
one  not  in  my  own  service. 

General  Mundy  has  been  saying  174,000  is  the  bottom  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  can  go  to  and  still  do  their  job.  I  would  call  that  a  more 
important  thing. 

If  I  have  to  decide,  "Do  I  want  to  have  a  carrier  or  a  couple  more 
VP  squadrons  to  operate  with  the  operating  money?" — ^bad  choice 
to  have  to  make. 

A  real  different  operating  money — then  I  know  which  way  I 
would  go.  The  carrier  right  now  is  providing  a  great  deal  of  forward 
presence,  and  it  is  making  a  difference. 

The  VP  squadrons  do,  too.  But  it  is  those  kinds  of  choices  that 
you  are  making  all  the  time.  And  when  do  you  fall  off  the  edge  of 
the  cliff?  I  don't  think  anybody  knows  the  answer  to  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  we  get  caught  in  a  catch-22  or  a  cross- 
drop,  so  to  speak. 

We  have  the  Navy  who  will  come  in  and  brief  us,  saying,  "Take 
a  look  at  the  Russian  submarine  program,  folks.  Look  at  the  pace 
that  they  are  going.  It  has  not  diminished  at  all.  It  may  be  even 
increasing  in  some  respects,  and  it  continues  to  pose  a  potential 
threat  down  the  line.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time  the  threat  is  there 
or  at  least  potentially  there,  we  have  to  cut  back  on  our  ability  to 
carry  out  the  ASW  mission,  because  we  cannot  have  enough  squad- 
rons." 

So  these  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  we  are  confronted  with 
as  well.  And  we  need,  you  know,  as  you  have  given  us,  some  pretty 
straight  talk.  Basically,  it  is  budget  driven,  and  we  have  to  either 
come  up  with  the  money,  or  we  have  to  tailor  the  mission  to  fit  that 
budget. 

General  Mundy,  you  have  maintained  a  noble  silence  throughout 
all  of  this. 

General  Mundy.  I  have  just  been  enjoying  the  discourse  here. 
Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Admiral  Boorda  has  characterized,  we  are 
fundamentally  can-do  people,  and  that  is  not  a  statement  of  macho. 
That  is  our  profession  as  doing  what  you  ask  us  to  do. 

The  difficulty,  speaking  for  my  own  service,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  very  little  to  trade  off.  We  generally  are  a  beggar  outfit,  and 
we  beg  from  our  Secretary.  We  beg  from  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  we  beg  from  you  each  year,  and  you  help  us  out  each 
year. 

I  do  not  have  those  sorts  of  program  choices.  I  cannot — the  only 
thing  that  I  can  trade  off  is  people.  And  when  I  trade  off  people, 
I  cannot — as  you  characterized,  I  cannot  do  what  is  being  asked  of 
the  Marine  Corps  out  there  with  a  lot  fewer  people. 

And  you  have  to  be  able  to  modernize  us  or  be  able  to  invest  in 
maintenance  and  repair  of  property,  or  any  of  those  things,  or  the 
big  ticket  programs  that  we  have.  The  only  tradeoff  that  I  have  is 
people.  That  is  different  from  the  other  services. 

So  what  you  hear  from  me  is  a  continuing  "The  Marines  will  do 
it." 
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And  each  year,  you  know,  there  are  some  bread  crumbs  that 
come  our  way,  and  they  keep  us  with  enough  carbohydrates  to  go 
out  and  do  it  again  the  next  year. 

But  the  abihty  to  look  out  20  years  hence  and  to  shape  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  that  I  would  like  to  have,  and  it  would  not  be  bigger, 
and  it  would  not  be — ^you  know,  it  would  be  better,  but  it  would  not 
be  bigger. 

But  I  am  really  not  able  to  do  that,  because  I  am  spending  what 
I  have  right  now  to  be  able  to  deliver  today. 

Senator  Cohen.  Secretary  Dalton,  tell  me  what  the  Navy  is 
doing  to  assist  the  roughly  six  major  shipbuilding  yards  left  in  the 
country.  What  is  the  Navy  doing  to  promote  either  their  entry  into 
the  commercial  shipbuilding  business,  foreign  military  sales,  in 
order  to  help  them  survive  this  period  of  downsizing  as  such? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  think  that  the  Title  11  program 
has  had  a  positive  impact  on  U.S.  shipyards.  Newport  News  has 
contracted  with  a  Greek  operator  to  build  two  double-hulled  tank- 
ers and  has  options  for  two  more. 

Avondale  is  in  the  process  of  signing  a  contract  for  four  new 
ships.  Nasco  also  has  some  Title  10  financing  that  is  going  to  assist 
them  with  some  contracts. 

And  I  understand  that  there  is  some  additional  activity  taking 
place  in  this  area  with  other  shipyards. 

So  I  think  what  the  Congress  has  done  to  assist  in  this  area  is 
a  positive  step,  and  I  think  we  are  starting  to  see  some  results 
from  that.  I  am  hopeful  that  indeed  we  will  see  additional  commer- 
cial ships  that  will  benefit  from  that  shipbuilding. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  hopefully,  we  can  also  look  at  the  recent 
GATT  agreement.  There  has  been  some  substantial  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  shipbuilding  industry  about  the  GATT  agreement, 
in  terms  of  locking  in  some  subsidies  that  our  competitors  have, 
which  are  going  to  preclude  a  very  aggressive  penetration  of  the 
market  that  is  out  there. 

And  there  is  great  demand.  There  is  great  demand  for  commer- 
cial shipbuilding.  It  is  just  that  some  of  our  competitors  have  sub- 
sidy programs,  which  put  us  at  a  great  disadvantage.  And  some  of 
those  subsidy  programs  have  been  locked  into  the  GATT  agreement 
as  currently  structured. 

Senator  Cohen.  Back  in  1992,  we  kept  taking  note  of  the  bene- 
fits of  both  economic  and  operation  of  the  national  defense  features 
program  for  commercial  sealift.  We  have  been  requesting  this  par- 
ticular study  for  some  time  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  last  year,  we  put  about  $43  million 
in  the  budget  for  this  particular  study  to  be  forthcoming.  And  2 
years  later,  we  still  do  not  have  any  report  from  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  will  be  happy  to  check  on  that,  Senator,  and 
get  back  to  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Okay.  Well 

Secretary  Dalton.  How  about  within  30  days  I  will  let  you  know 
where  we  are?  How  is  that? 

Senator  Cohen.  Okay.  I  will  take  the  30  days. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Report  accompanying  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  requested  the  Department  of  Defense 
submit  a  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  national  defense  features  in  an  active 
Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  program.  The  report  was  submitted  on  March  8,  1995. 

The  study  showed  that  an  active  RRF  program,  utilizing  national  defense  features 
on  commercial  ships,  is  a  viable  option  to  be  considered  for  recapitalization  of  lower- 
readiness  RRF  ships  at  the  end  of  the  century.  For  such  a  program  to  be  effective, 
it  must  be  implemented  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  President's  plan 
for  strengthening  American  Shipyards  submitted  to  Congress  in  October  1993.  Addi- 
tionally, the  study  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  deviation  from  the  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study.  The  ongoing  sealifl  acquisition  pro- 
gram must  continue  to  proceed  on  schedule  and  the  expansion  of  the  inactive  RRF 
to  36  roll-on/roU-ofi"  ships  must  be  completed.  It  is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation's 
strategic  sealifl  capability  that  these  ships  be  procured  as  called  for  by  the  Mobility 
Requirements  Study.  An  active  RRF  program  would  not  meet  this  requirement. 

Senator  Cohen.  That  is  all  I  have  for  now,  and  we  will  close  out 
this  session. 

Let  me  once  again  thank  you,  Admiral  Boorda,  Secretary  Dal  ton, 
and  General  Mundy,  for  the  work  that  you  have  done  and  the  work 
you  continue  to  do.  You  have  obviously  got  strong  support  from  this 
committee  and  have  had  it  over  the  years. 

We  intend  to  try  to  be  responsive  well  into  the  future.  And  we 
want  to  commend  you  and  all  the  people,  the  men  and  women,  you 
represent  in  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  tremendous 
work  that  you  do  and  the  kind  of  extraordinary  sacrifices  being 
made  every  single  day  of  the  year  by  them  under  your  leadership. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  for  it. 

Secretary  Dalton.  And  thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  for  the 
support  of  this  committee.  We  are  gprateful  to  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:! 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
shipbuilding  priorities 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  compared  to  last  year,  this  year's  ship- 
building plan  cuts  seven  ships  between  now  and  fiscal  year  1999.  Included  in  this 
total  are  two  DDG-51s  and  four  amphibious  ships.  These  types  have  been  repeat- 
edly described  by  Navy  witnesses  as  essential  elements  of  littoral  warfare.  Mean- 
while, plans  for  submarines,  blue  water  assets  that  can  also  perform  littoral  tasks, 
have  not  changed.  How  do  these  priorities  in  your  shipbuilding  plan  reflect  the  em- 
phasis on  littoral  warfare  of.  .  .  From  the  Sea?" 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy  remains  committed  to  shaping  the  force  to  fight  in 
the  littorals  while  maintaining  blue  water  warfighting  capability.  Reductions  in  am- 

Ehibious  shit)  funding  provided  funds  to  develop  fully  the  V-22  Osprey  to  fill  both 
FSMC  and  Special  Operations  Forces  Medium  Lift  Requirements.  Slipping  construc- 
tion of  two  DDG-51  Aegis  destroyers  outside  the  FYDP  was  necessary,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  President's  $258  increase  in  the  defense  budget  in  late  1994,  to  ensure 
pay,  readiness,  and  quality  of  life  issues  were  fully  funded  without  major  moderniza- 
tion reductions. 

SHIPBUILDING  CAPACITY 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  in  March,  1994  the  Navy  concluded  in  its 
report  "Adequacy  of  the  Shipbuilding  Industrial  Base",  that  excess  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity existed  in  the  United  States.  This  year  you  established  a  study  group  to  look 
specifically  at  shipbuilding  capacity  associated  with  the  DDG-51  program.  Has  the 
Navy  quantified  the  additional  overhead  cost  being  incurred  by  maintaining  excess 
shipbuilding  capacity?  Why  is  it  reasonable  to  now  evaluate  a  segmented  portion  of 
the  shipbuilding  industrial  base,  the  two  yards  involved  in  DDG-51  construction, 
rather  than  the  industry  as  a  whole? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Arleigh  Burke  (DDG-51)  class  is  the  Navy's  largest  ship- 
building program.  Ten  ships  have  been  delivered  to  the  Navy,  and  22  more  are  cur- 
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rently  under  contract.  Declining  annual  procurement  rates  since  1992  have  led  to 
extremely  aggressive  bidding  by  both  Batn  Iron  Works  and  Ingalls  Shipbuilding.  As- 
a  result,  the  Navy  chose  to  allocate,  rather  than  compete,  the  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995  contracts.  Triis  measure  was  not  intended  to  be  a  permanent  acquisition  strat- 
egy shift.  In  order  to  help  determine  the  best  way  to  continue  to  procure  the  remain- 
ing Arleigh  Burke  destroyers,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Acquisition)  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  study.  The  study  group  was 
tasked  to  help  bound  and  quantify  a  range  of  alternatives  for  future  destroyer  pro- 
curements. Early  in  the  course  of  the  study,  it  became  clear  that  the  question  of 
capacity  across  the  entire  shiobuilding  spectrum,  compared  with  total  Navy  ship- 
building requirements,  needed  additional  scrutiny.  Our  preliminary  observations 
have  found  that  of  the  17  shipyards  which  have  built  surface  combatants  since  1945, 
only  three  build  them  today,  and  only  two  of  these  have  in  place  the  necessary  capa- 
bilities to  build  DDG^51s.  Questions  concerning  available  capacity  and  shipbuilding 
requirements  are  under  review  by  the  DDG-51  Acquisition  Study  team.  The  DDG- 
51  acquisition  study  is  expected  to  complete  during  the  summer. 

NEW  SSN 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  plans  to  procure  a  third  Seawolf  submarine  this 
year  as  a  bridge  to  a  lower  cost  alternative  that  began  life  as  the  Centurion  and 
is  now  known  as  the  New  SSN.  During  the  next  3  years,  the  Navy  has  budgeted 
almost  $1  billion  in  R&D  and  another  $3  billion  in  procurement  for  the  first  sub- 
marine of  this  new  class,  a  total  of  $4  billion.  Please  explain  why  we  should  consider 
the  New  SSN  as  an  affordable  alternative  to  the  Seawolf. 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  funding  requirements  referred  to  include  RDT&E  and  the 
SCN  cost  of  design  and  lead  ship  construction.  The  fiscal  year  1998  New  Attack 
Submarine  Lead  Ship  SCN  cost  (in  then  year  dollars)  includes  $1.11  billion  for  non- 
recurring design  and  $2.14  billion  for  construction.  The  R&D  and  SCN  design  efforts 
benefit  all  ships  in  the  class  and  should  not  be  considered  costs  unique  to  the  lead 
ship. 

An  appropriate  comparison  between  the  New  Attack  Submarine  and  a  Seawolf 
class  suomarine  is  construction  costs.  For  example,  the  "fifth  ship"  estimate  for  New 
Attack  Submarine  is  $1.55  billion,  for  Scai^oZ/"  class  is  $2.18  billion  and  for  the  re- 
started Improved  Los  Angeles  class  is  $1.45  billion  (all  in  fiscal  year  1995  dollars). 
Even  the  first  of  the  class  New  Attack  Submarine  construction  cost  is  less  than  that 
of  a  fiscal  year  1998  Seawolf  Consequently,  by  building  New  Attack  Submarines  in- 
stead of  Seawolfs,  the  Navy  will  recoup  the  initial  RDT&E  and  SCN  non-recurring 
design  investment  by  the  sixth  ship  of  the  class. 

The  cost  estimate  for  a  "fifth  ship"  provides  meaningful  comparison  of  New  Attack 
Submarine  program  costs  with  other  submarine  programs. 

DDG-61  SHIPBUILDING 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  to  resolve  disparities  between  program  and 
resources  in  this  year's  budget  and  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program,  Secretary 
Perry  cut  two  DDGs  out  of  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  plan.  What  win  be  the  impact 
on  the  end  cost  of  these  ships  in  terms  of  increased  overhead  and  other  cost  growth 
that  will  result  from  this  decision? 

Secretary  DaLTON.  At  the  rate  of  2.7  ships  per  year,  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  average  unit  cost  of  each  destroyer,  as  fixed  overhead  costs  are  spread  over  a 
smaller  business  base.  Further  changes  in  the  overhead  cost  spread  will  depend  on 
the  success  of  shipyard  efforts  to  supplement  destroyer  work  with  non-Navy  con- 
tracts. In  addition  to  fixed  cost  allocation  changes,  lost  economies  of  scale  can  im- 
pact variable  costs,  such  as  material  and  component  purchases,  as  vendors  order 
smaller  amounts  of  materials  from  suppliers.  Many  of  the  smaller  second  and  third 
tier  vendors  depend  on  stable  Navy  related  business,  and  some  are  already  operat- 
ing near  minimum  economical  rates  of  production.  Short  term  reductions  in  orders 
to  these  highly  specialized  producers  increase  their  costs.  The  cumulative  impact  of 
the  cost  increases  associated  with  delaying  two  destroyers  beyond  the  FYDP  adds 
approximately  $50  million  to  the  average  ship  cost,  and  could  add  between  $650  mil- 
lion and  $1.7  billion  to  the  planned  57  ship  program,  depending  upon  when  these 
ships  are  restored  in  the  budget. 

MODELLING  AND  SIMULATION 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  on  March  6  Defense  Daily  reported  that 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  is  disturbed  because  a  war  game  held  at  the  Naval  War 
College  produced  intellectually  dishonest  results  that  thoroughly  distorted  the  effec- 
tiveness of  air  power.  Such  comments  have  become  more  frequent  as  defense  re- 
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sources  have  declined  and  the  Roles  and  Missions  Study  approaches  the  end  of  its 
eflbrts.  What  steps  has  the  Department  taken  to  expand  its  use  of  modeling  and 
simulation  and  what  steps  are  you  taking  to  maintain  its  integrity? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Let  me  first  address  the  issue  of  intellectual  integrity. 
Throughout  my  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  have  continuously  reemphasized 
the  naval  service's  traditional  ideals  of  character  and  ethics.  The  naval  service  re- 
flects the  highest  standards  of  honesty  and  integrity  and  therefore  I  am  concerned 
by  the  report  that  the  war  gaming  results  were  incorrectly  represented.  Admiral 
Boorda  and  Rear  Admiral  Strasser,  the  President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  share 
my  concern.  At  my  request.  Admiral  Strasser  investigated  General  Fogleman's  and 
my  concerns.  He  reported  to  me  that: 

.  .  .  the  Global  94  war  game  was  not  altered  in  any  way  to  accommodate  or 
denigrate  any  service  or  warfighting  capability.  The  game  was  specifically  orga- 
nized to  avoid  partiality  from  influencing  the  results.  The  .  .  .  (assessment) 
.  .  .  was  governed  by  a  combination  of  (attrition  factors  from  a  Joint  Staff-de- 
veloped model)  and  input  from  a  working  group  of  senior  officers,  the  largest 
group  of  which  was  Army,  followed  by  Air  Force  .  .  .  (W)e  have  for  many  years 
depended  on  joint  service  input  to  balance/compensate  for  the  artificial  rigidities 
of  computer-driven  models.  As  always,  we  would  welcome  USAF  participation 
in  Global  95  as  we  examine  .  .  .  these  problems  more  closely,  indeed  we  have 
been  working  with  the  Air  Staff  to  ensure  appropriate  USAF  participation." 
".  .  .  Regardless  of  whether  emphasis  in  a  game  is  joint,  naval  or  techno- 
logically oriented,  we  have  consistently  recognized  the  value  of  carrier-based 
and  land-based  air  power. 

The  Naval  War  College  depends  on  the  integrity  of  its  officers,  faculty  and 
visiting  modelers  and  participants  in  the  play  of  a  war  game.  When  modelers 
do  not  have  the  expertise  to  determine  what  adjustments  have  to  be  made,  they 
rely  on  subject  matter  experts  to  help  provide  the  correct  data  necessary.  These 
subject  matter  experts  often  consist  ol  Air  Force  personnel  who  have  provided 
valuable  data  used  in  game  play  in  the  past. 

Finally,  I  am  assured  from  several  sources  that  no  war  game  results  were  briefed 
to  the  Roles  and  Missions  Commission  as  part  of  its  presentations.  In  short,  I  be- 
lieve General  Fogleman  was  misinformed. 

Models,  and  war  games  using  them,  are  tools  designed  to  investigate  problems, 
test  solutions,  and  provide  insight  into  new  technologies  and  opportunities.  As  is 
generally  the  case,  tne  war  game  in  question  was  designed  to  examine  a  variety  of 
issues  and  alternatives.  The  Air  Staff  may  have  misinterpreted  the  examination  of 
some  issue  or  alternative  related  to  air  power  as  an  attack  on  the  effectiveness  of 
air  power. 

In  general,  no  single  model  or  war  game  can  capture  the  total  reality  of  warfare, 
nor  should  the  results  of  any  war  game  be  reported  as  definitive  validation  of  a  par- 
ticular concept  or  tactical  initiative. 

Your  concerns  regarding  intellectual  honesty  match  those  held  by  Admiral  Boorda 
and  myself.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  ensure  the  integrity  and  professionalism 
within  the  Navy  remain  unblemished. 

You  asked  what  steps  the  Department  has  taken  to  expand  its  use  of  modeling 
and  simulation.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Navy  Department  has  been  heavily  in- 
volved in  modeling  and  simulation  efforts  for  many  years.  Our  training  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  Submarine  Schools,  the  entire  Naval  Air  Training  community, 
and  the  Aegis  training  installations,  include  many  simulators.  The  systems  acquisi- 
tion process  includes  substantial  modeling,  from  requirements  definition  to  evalua- 
tion of  alternatives  to  cost  modeling  and  support  at  the  major  milestone  decision 
points. 

In  October,  I  established  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Modeling  and  Simulation 
OflRce  to  provide  policy  guidance  and  to  improve  our  eflbrts  in  modeling  manage- 
ment, employment  and  interservice  coordination  across  the  entire  scope  of  applica- 
tion. The  central  thrust  of  this  office  is  cooperation:  between  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  among  the  various  naval  user  communities  (acquisition,  analysis,  test,  train- 
ing, doctrine,  and  so  on);  and  among  the  services  and  the  operating  forces. 

Our  approach  is  to  maximize  near  term  support  and  tangible  products,  while  fo- 
cusing research  efforts  on  the  requirements  to  meet  the  warfighters'  needs  for  to- 
morrow. 

We  have  participated  in  the  ARPA  technology  demonstration  "Synthetic  Theater 
of  War-Europe"  to  evaluate  the  use  of  distributed  interactive  simulation  as  a  train- 
ing tool  for  tne  Department  of  the  Navy.  We  are  building  on  this  demonstration  by 
suDstantial  application  of  modeling  and  simulation  in  the  ongoing  Third  Fleet  exer- 
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cise  "Kernel  Blitz  95".  These  exercises  show  the  benefits  of  using  models  and  sim- 
ulations to  support  training  at  the  battle  group  level. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Defense  Mo(feling  and  Simulation  office,  and  teamwork 
amon^  modeling  and  simulation  experts  in  industry  and  the  other  services,  we  are 
planning  a  unified  high  level  architecture  which  will  allow  all  services  to  model  at 
multiple  levels  in  every  mission  area — except  actual  combat,  of  course — within  a 
simulated  environment.  The  selection  process  for  the  unifying  hierarchy  has  just 
begun. 

We  are  participating  with  the  other  services  to  identify  a  Joint  Simulation  System 
to  support  training  for  all  services  (both  single-service  and  joint  training).  This  sys- 
tem will  be  compliant  with  the  high  level  architecture,  and  will  be  a  stepping  stone 
toward  the  use  of  integrated  model  suites  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  acquisition, 
training  and  operational  support. 

We  are  refining  a  validation,  verification,  and  accreditation  process  to  ensure  that 
the  models  and  findings  we  report  are  correct  and  the  outcomes  expected  are  realis- 
tic. 

We  all  agree  that  the  threat  of  the  past  (and  the  requirements  to  meet  that 
threat)  will  not  be  the  threat  of  the  future.  We  are  embarked  on  a  course  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  meet  that  challenge.  Ultimately,  the  expanded  use  of  modeling 
and  simulation  will  improve  readiness,  offset  costly  errors  and  hopefully  save  lives. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  strongly  behind  this  expansion,  cooperating  with  the 
other  services,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  industry. 

NAVAL  SURFACE  FIRE  SUPPORT 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  a  shortfall  in  the  Navy's  abiliW 
to  provide  shore  fire  support  has  occupied  the  committee  for  some  time.  The  Navy^ 
plan  for  how  it  will  resolve  this  shortfall  has  been  in  constant  flux.  This  year  is  no 
different  except  funding  across  the  FYDP  has  been  decimated.  New  initiatives  that 
may  appear  next  year,  such  as  GPS  rounds  for  existing  5  inch  guns,  are  still  years 
away.  One  constant  that  has  kept  this  situation  from  becoming  a  matter  of  more 
pressing  concern  has  been  the  potential  availability  of  the  four  battleships  currently 
in  lay-up.  At  present  they  are  tne  only  vessels  capable  of  providing  long  range,  pow- 
erful, all  weather,  around  the  clock  shore  fire  support.  Consequently,  your  recent 
decision  to  strike  these  four  battleships  surprised  us.  In  trying  to  evaluate  your  ra- 
tionale we  considered  cost  but  concluded  tnat  breakout  costs,  now  that  the  ships 
have  been  modernized,  would  be  much  less  than  in  the  1900s.  It  also  appeared  that 
operating  costs  were  small  compared  to  an  aircraft  carrier  that  might  have  to  be 
diverted  to  try  and  plug  the  shortfall.  Another  consideration  might  be  the  breakout 
time,  but  we  concluded  it  would  be  no  worse  in  an  emergency  than  the  cadre  of 
ships  you  have  identified  to  satisfy  the  DOD  requirement  to  maintain  2.5  MEB  lift. 
Last,  the  carrying  costs,  variously  reported  by  the  Navy  as  between  $100,000  and 
$2(X),000  per  year,  seemed  reasonable  compared  to  an  alternative  of  no  capability 
at  all.  Please  help  us  to  understand  the  specific  rationale  for  your  decision  and  how 
you  intend  to  dispose  of  these  ships. 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  decision  to  declare  the  battleships  excess  to  the  Navy's  re- 

?[uirements  and  to  strike  them  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  was  based  on  the 
ollowing  factors:  their  expected  military  usefulness  to  support  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous Major  Regional  Confiicts  (MRCs)  with  an  expected  duration  of  just  45  days, 
the  time  required  to  reactivate  and  train  their  crews  (in  excess  of  1  year),  and  the 
estimated  reactivation  costs. 

All  of  the  battleships  are  currently  in  a  museum/memorial  donation  hold  status. 
Interest  has  been  expressed  by  various  civic  organizations  but  to  date  no  final 
awards  have  been  maae. 

DBOF  RATES 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  your  statement  describes  efforts  underway 
to  introduce  greater  efficiencies  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  but  focuses  pri- 
marily on  acquisition  reform.  Could  you  describe  any  parallel  efforts  to  control  read- 
iness costs?  For  example,  your  PR-95  review  stipulated  stable  DBOF  rates  and  suc- 
cessful introduction  oi  a  maintenance  regionalization  strategy  as  essential  readiness 
elements  of  recapitalization.  Have  these  outcomes  occurred? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  fiscal  year  1996  DBOF  rates  for  Navy  business  areas  are 
generally  lower  than  the  fiscal  year  1995  rates  and  provide  a  more  representative 
base  for  future  year  rates.  It  should  be  noted  that  DBOF  rates  will  fluctuate  from 
year  to  year  especially  given  the  challenge  the  Department  is  facing  of  reducing  in- 
frastructure and  industrial  capability  through  the  BRAC  process  in  order  to  match 
the  decreasing  force  structure. 
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Regional  Maintenance  Strategy  is  the  Navy's  idea  that  much  of  our  maintenance 
and  maintenance  support  functions  can  be  consolidated  within  geographic  areas  to 
achieve  ri^t-sized  infrastructure  (capacity  and  capabiliW),  process  improvements, 
and  better  fleet  support.  This  all  adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  and  reduced  costs 
while  maintaining  readiness. 

Current  progress  of  Regional  Maintenance  Strategy  implementation  is  that  inter- 
mediate level  maintenance  activities  continue  to  be  consolidated,  studies  and  pilot 
programs  are  being  conducted  to  integrate  intermediate  and  depot  level  activities, 
and  two  regional  maintenance  centers  representing  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Northwest  regions  are  being  stood  up  in  October  1995.  Implementation  of  regional 
maintenance  will  continue  through  fiscal  year  1999. 

Achievement  of  our  goals  for  readiness  and  recapitalization  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  can  significantly  reduce  our  infrastructure  costs.  We  need  congressional 
support  for  our  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  (BRAC)  process,  including  BRAC  95, 
and  we  will  also  need  your  backing  for  acquisition  reform,  outsourcing  and  other 
creative  and  innovative  approaches  we  are  taking  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  effi- 
ciency. Without  such  economies,  our  new  aircraft,  submarine  and  surface  ship  pro- 
curements could  be  at  significant  risk. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUNDING 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  there  has  been  some  discussion  about  ap- 
plying funds  from  various  accounts  within  the  fiscal  year  1996  DOD  budget  request 
to  cover  the  readiness  shortfall.  Environmental  funding  is  one  of  the  areas  that  will 
be  vulnerable  to  funding  cuts.  If  the  DOD  budget  request  for  the  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Account  is  not  fully  funded,  how  will  the  Navy  respond  to  the 
environmental  cleanup  requirements? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Account  budget  request  is  based  on  legally  enforceable  schedules 
from  Federal  Facility  Agreements,  State  agreements,  consent  orders,  and  other  legal 
requirements  that  must  be  met  in  fiscal  year  1996  in  order  to  meet  deadlines.  This 
budget  reflects  requirements  based  on  agreements  and  only  partially  reflects  risk 
management. 

Since  the  budget  was  prepared,  DON  has  used  the  new  DOD  relative  risk  scoring 
model  to  rank  all  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  active  sites  as  high,  medium,  or  low 
risk.  If  the  Department  of  the  Navy  does  not  receive  the  recjuested  amount  of  De- 
fense Environmental  Restoration  Account  in  fiscal  year  1996,  it  will  apply  the  new 
risk  management  concept  and  attempt  to  fund  those  projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
program  that  pose  the  greatest  health  and  safety  risks.  Projects  deferred,  however, 
will  break  many  schedules  and  deadlines  in  agreements  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  State  regulators.  In  addition,  it  will  reduce  the  trust  that  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  installations  have  developed  with  local  stakeholders. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Has  the  Navy  initiated  discussions  with  relevant  Federal, 
State,  or  local  regulators  in  anticipation  of  a  potential  need  to  renegotiate  existing 
environmental  cleanup  agreements  and  schedules? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Not  at  this  time.  The  fiscal  year  1996  DOD  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Account  (DERA)  budget  request  was  built  with  Federal,  State 
and  local  regulator  and  community  input  and  would  be  difficult  to  renegotiate  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  specific  funding  level.  In  addition,  the  Congress  is  discussing 
a  fiscal  year  1995  rescission  for  the  DERA  which,  if  enacted,  would  require  DON 
to  renegotiate  some  fiscal  year  1995  legally  binding  schedules. 

Should  Congress  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1996  cleanup  funds  requested,  the  Depart- 
ment would  need  to  analyze  the  project  specific  impact  and  work  with  the  regulators 
to  revise  the  fiscal  year  1996  plan.  The  Department  would  stress  the  relative  risk 
model  in  these  negotiations  so  that  the  lower  priority  legally  mandated  projects 
would  be  delayed.  However,  continually  returning  to  the  revise  schedules  because 
of  funding  constraints  would  seriously  erode  hard  won  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
Department's  ability  to  execute  promised  cleanup. 

SOMALIA  WITHDRAWAL  OPERATION 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  on  February  9,  during  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Posture  Statement  hearing,  I  asked  Secretary  Perry  why  the  United  States 
was  not  seeking  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations  for  the  Somalia  with- 
drawal operation.  Secretary  Perry,  told  me  directly  that  the  United  States  would 
seek  reimbursement  from  the  U.N.  Subsequently,  Secretary  Perry  has  written  me, 
indicating  that  the  United  States  will  not  seek  reimbursement.  He  further  stated 
that  the  incremental  costs  for  the  operation  were  estimated  to  be  $15  million.  Did 
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the  Navy  have  to  pay  for  this  operation  out  of  its  operating  funds?  What  were  the 
actual  costs?  Do  you  expect  to  be  reimbursed? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Tne  costs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  (DON)  support  to 
the  Somaha  withdrawal  operation  represent  unbudgeted,  incremental,  costs  prop- 
erly reflected  in  the  operating  accounts.  DOD  has  not  requested  reimbursement 
from  the  U.N.  for  these  operations  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed. 
Accordingly,  these  costs  were  included  in  the  supplemental  request.  The  supple- 
mental request  included  $12.2  million  for  the  costs  of  DON  support  to  the  Somalia 
withdrawiu  operation.  Actual  costs  to  date  are  $20.6  million.  Tnese  costs  have  been 
covered  by  reducing  funding  for  other  programs. 

BRAG  FUNDING 

Senator  THURMOND.  Does  the  Navy  have  full  funding  for  BRAC  I,  II,  and  III 

COS^S 

Secretary  Dalton.  BRAC  88  has  been  ftilly  funded  in  FY90  to  FY95.  However, 
environmental  clean-up  actions,  caretaker  and  property  disposal  funding  require- 
ments exist  beyond  FY95.  BRAC  91  is  fully  funded  through  FY97.  Similar  require- 
ments, as  in  BRAC  88,  exist  beyond  FY97.  These  fund  requirements  beyond  the  six 
year  closure  time  frame  are  being  addressed  during  each  budget  cycle. 

With  respect  to  BRAC  93,  we  have  moved  out  in  a  very  aggressive  manner  to 
close  and  realign  BRAC  93  bases.  Our  internal  plan  was  even  more  aggressive  than 
we  actually  accomplished  in  FY94.  In  essence,  the  "Emergency  Appropriations  Act 
of  FY94''  (California  Earthquake  Act— February  1994)  rescinded  $350  million  of 
BRAC  fiinds  that  were  to  be  provided  to  the  Navy.  Our  FY94  funding  target  was 
reduced  to  about  $440  million.  Knowing  that  DOD  had  some  unobligated  balances 
of  BRAC  funds  onhand,  we  did  not  slow  our  implementation  pace.  In  late  May  1994, 
we  received  $350  million  of  additional  BRAC  funds.  As  of  30  September  1994,  we 
obligated  99  percent  of  our  total  FY94  allotment.  With  respect  to  FY95,  we  had  to 
pay  back  the  $350  million  on  1  October  1994.  We  deferred  $350  million  from  FY95 
to  FY96  in  order  to  do  this.  Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  underfunded  situa- 
tion once  again  in  FY95. 

JOINT  STAFF  MOBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  STUDY 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda  and  (General  Mundy,  a  recent  article  in  De- 
fense News  reported  that  an  update  of  the  Joint  Staffs  Mobility  Requirements 
Study,  the  MRS,  endorsed  an  initiative  to  enhance  the  Marine  Corps  afloat 
prepositioning  that  this  committee  included  in  last  year's  defense  authorization  bill. 
Will  you  inform  us  on  what  progress  has  been  made  in  implementing  the  program 
and  what  remains.  Admiral  Boorda,  General  Rutherford  and  General  Fogelman  also 
mentioned  this  update.  Since  DOD  hasn't  chosen  to  brief  Congress  on  it,  I  would 
appreciate  your  input  on  its  potential  impact  on  your  program  to  procure  strategic 
sealifl. 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom-Up  Review  Update 
(MRS  BURU)  validates  the  original  MRS  reauirement  for  19  Large,  Medium  Speed 
Roll-on/Roll-off  (LMSR)  ships  to  carry  a  total  of  5  million  square  feet  of  surge  and 
afloat  prepositioned  cargo.  Consequently,  the  study  has  no  impact  to  the  current 
strategic  sealift  acquisition  program.  The  MRS  BUTIU  also  discusses  the  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Force  Enhancement  (MPF(E))  program,  indicating  that  operational 
experience  and  changes  to  force  structure  and  equipment  "have  led  the  Marine 
Corps  to  identify  a  requirement  for  increased  lift  capability  to  accommodate  these 
new  requirements".  It  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  synergy  of  the  combat  multipliers 
provided  by  MPF(E)  in  concert  with  other  ongoing  strategic  mobility  initiatives  pro- 
vides the  Nation  with  a  complementary  package  for  operations  from  humanitarian 
assistance  to  major  regional  contingencies".  A  mission  need  statement  has  recently 
been  approved  for  the  MPF(E)  requirement,  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are 
working  closely  together  to  acquire  a  MPF(E)  ship  to  meet  this  requirement. 

General  Mundy.  Thank  you  for  the  congressional  appropriation  of  $110  million. 
The  MPF(E)  procurement  is  being  aggressively  pursued  by  my  staff  in  concert  with 
the  OPNAV  staff  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Acquisition. 

The  Mission  Need  Statement  was  recently  signed  by  both  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  NAVSEA  is  currently  conducting  a  rough  order  of  magnitude  cost  estimate 
that  should  be  completed  in  April.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  award  a  contract  some- 
time later  this  summer  or  fall. 

The  final  planner  draft  of  the  MRS  BURU,  dated  January  11,  1995,  outlines  the 
rationale  of  and  justification  for,  MPF  enhancement.  I  anticipate  no  changes  to  the 
final  MRS  BURU  document  regarding  MPF(E). 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  SUPPLEMENTAL 


Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda,  your  statement  strongly  emphasizes  the 
Navy's  need  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Supplemental  now  before  Congress.  When  the 
SAC  Defense  Subconmiittee  marked  the  supplemental,  it  excised  funds  for  infra- 
structure in  Guantanamo  Bay.  We  understand  that,  by  virtue  of  forward  presence, 
the  Navy  incurred  relatively  little  incremental  costs  as  a  result  of  contingencies  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  off  Somalia  and  that  a  signiflcant  portion  of  the  Navy's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Supplemental  was  to  cover  its  costs  in  Guantanamo.  What  will  be  the 
impact  on  the  Navy  if  the  supplemental  is  passed  by  the  Senate  in  its  present  form? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Senate  position  does  not  include  $52.3  million  requested  for 
temporary  migrant  camp  improvements,  such  as  upgrade  of  tents  and  lighting  in 
living  quarters,  improved  kitchen  equipment  and  food  service  facilities,  provision  of 
recreation/school  facilities  and  the  restoration  of  roads  and  facilities  that  have  dete- 
riorated as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  a  large  migrant  population.  In  fact,  over  $30 
million  for  camp  improvements  has  already  been  obligated  and  the  remainder  is 
considered  non-discretionary.  Therefore,  failure  to  provide  the  supplemental  funding 
requested  for  camp  improvements  will  result  in  reductions  to  readiness  accounts. 

Also,  the  Senate  position  does  not  include  $18.0  million  requested  for  the  Guanta- 
namo Naval  Base  landfill.  As  a  result  of  the  significant  increase  in  population  sup- 
f)orted  at  Guantanamo,  primarily  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  safe  haven  camps 
or  Haitian  and  Cuban  migrants,  the  existing  landfill  will  soon  reach  capacity. 

The  supplemental  request  did  not  include  $30.0  million  for  additional  quality  of 
life  improvements  at  Guantanamo,  including  educational  and  vocational  programs, 
furnishing  improvements  and  facility  improvements  to  reduce  migrant  occupancy 
per  tent,  which  have  subsequently  been  identified.  In  addition  to  reqfuirements  for 
infrastructure  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Navy  has  identified  $38.6  million  in  addi- 
tional subsistence  costs  for  Cuban  migrants  not  included  in  the  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  Navy  support  to  Cuban  migrants,  the  supplemental  re- 
quest includes  the  costs  of  Navy  support  to  operations  in  Southwest  Asia,  Bosnia, 
Korea,  Haiti  and  Somalia  totaling  $232.9  million.  However,  the  supplemental  re- 
quest does  not  reflect  the  revised  additional  costs  of  Hying  hours  incurred  by  the 
Navy  in  support  of  operations  in  Southwest  Asia,  Bosnia,  and  Somalia  which  total 
$19.7  million.  All  of  these  costs  represent  unbudgeted,  incremental  costs  properly 
reflected  in  the  operating  accounts.  Failure  to  provide  funding  in  the  supplemental 
will  therefore  result  in  reductions  to  readiness  accounts. 

MINE  COUNTERMEASURES 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda,  last  year  the  Navy  made  a  cost  driven  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  size  of  its  Airborne  Mine  Countermeasure  (AMCM)  force.  Concur- 
rently, the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  published  a  study  that  concluded  that  AMCM 
assets  were  urgently  needed  for  mine  clearing  operations  in  advance  of  early  arriv- 
ing strategic  sealifl.  To  compensate  for  this  incongruity.  Navy  briefs  offered  the  con- 
cept of  an  air  cushioned  landing  craft  equipped  with  appropriate  sweep  gear,  an 
MCAC,  as  an  alternative  to  AMCM.  It  now  appears,  based  on  more  recent  Navy 
briefs,  that  MCAC  may  not  be  the  answer.  Please  summarize  concrete  progress  that 
the  Navy  has  made  since  Desert  Storm  in  developing  an  adequate  mine  counter- 
measures  capability,  particularly  in  support  of  early  arriving  sealift  and  shallow 
water  clearance. 

Admiral  BoORDA.  We  have  reduced  the  size  of  our  AMCM  force  bv  a  total  of  eight 
aircraft.  The  reduction  has  not  impacted  our  ability  to  support  MCM  operations  sup- 
porting the  MRC's  as  discussed  in  the  CNA  study.  The  reduction  was  primarily  to 
reduce  the  overhead  cost  required  to  maintain  our  training  and  reserve  AMCM  in- 
frastructure. In  the  past  year  we  have  decommissioned  three  AMCM  squadrons,  the 
Fleet  Replacement  (or  Training)  Squadron  and  our  two  reserve  squadrons.  The 
training  aircraft  and  a  cadre  of  Navy  personnel  were  absorbed  into  the  Marine 
Corps  to  consolidate  all  H-53E  training  at  a  single  site.  We  integrated  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  reserve  infrastructure  into  our  two  remaining  active  duty  squadrons.  We 
now  have  two,  12  aircraft,  active/reserve  squadrons  with  the  same  rapid  deployment 
capability,  8  aircraft  per  squadron,  that  we  had  prior  to  downsizing. 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  improving  our  mine  countermeasures  capa- 
bility. Our  focus  has  been  to  improve  our  traditional  MCM  force  and  more  impor- 
tantly, to  make  all  operational  commanders  and  fleet  units  understand  that  mine 
warfare  is  not  a  mission  limited  to  our  MCM  forces.  To  this  end  we  are  focusing 
efforts  on  intelligence,  early  reconnaissance  and  specific  oi^anic  mine  reconnais- 
sance systems  to  fleet  units  in  order  to  identify  and  locate  the  mine  threat  early 
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and  allow  our  forward  deployed  ships  with  the  capability  to  find  and  avoid  mined 
areas. 

Current  programs  which  are  designed  to  enhance  our  AMCM  force  are  the  AOS- 
20  minehunting  sonar,  which  will  enable  AMCM  to  hunt  faster,  deeper  and  with  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence.  An  upgrade  to  the  MK-105  minesweeping  sled  is  also 
in  progress,  which  will  increase  maintainability,  reliability  and  performance  of  the 
system.  We  have  also  started  procurement  of  a  new  mechanical  minesweeping  sys- 
tem, the  A/N  37U-1  which  has  improved  performance  over  the  current  MK-103  sys- 
tem used  against  moored  mines.  Additionally,  in  fiscal  year  1996,  we  will  start  de- 
veloping a  night  capability  for  AMCM  operations. 

We  have  focused  eflbrts  on  developing  some  MCM  capability  that  will  be  organic 
to  our  combatants  that  routinely  deploy.  The  primary  concept  is  the  development 
of  a  remote  minehunting  system  which  will  employ  the  AMCM  minehunting  sonars 
(AQS-14  and  AQS-20)  towed  by  a  semi-submersible  vehicle  remotely  operated  from 
a  surface  combatant.  This,  in  conjunction  with  our  Airborne  Laser  Mine  Detection 
System,  onboard  an  organic  helicopter,  will  allow  our  ships  to  conduct  thorou^ 
mine  reconnaissance  without  having  to  wait  until  CONUS  based  MCM  forces  are 
deployed.  MCAC  is  another  organic  concept  we  are  developing.  MCACs  critical  role 
in  the  MCM  efibrt  is  the  very  shallow  water  breaching  mission.  Research  and  devel- 
opment is  underway  to  develop  shallow  water  breachmg  systems.  We  expect  two  of 
these  systems.  Shallow  Water  Assault  Breaching  System  (SABRE)  and  Distributed 
Explosive  Technology  (DET)  to  reach  Initial  Operating  Capability  by  fiscal  year 
2001.  We  are  also  examining  the  use  of  MCAC  in  a  traditional  MCM  role  using 
AMCM  equipment.  This  initiative  was  not  intended  to  replace  AMCM  but  to  en- 
hance the  MCM  force.  We  are  examining  the  use  of  MCAC  m  this  role  during  Exer- 
cise Kebnel  Blitz  95  and  will  conduct  a  vulnerability  study  on  MCAC  in  this  role 
in  the  summer  of  1995. 

We  have  also  established  EOD  Mobile  Unit  Eight  in  Sigonella  Sicily.  This  adds 
two  additional  forward  deployed  MCM  detachments  to  our  force  and  we  have  also 
established  a  permanent  MCM  shore  detachment  in  Bahrain.  This,  along  with  high- 
er priority  for  AMCM  deployment,  has  significantly  increased  our  rapid  response 
posture.  Also,  our  Marine  Mammal  capability  has  expanded  to  include  a  shipboard 
operations  and  basing  capability. 

Other  improvements  include  the  establishment  of  the  two  Mine  Squadron  staffs. 
These  are  full  time  tactical  staffs  which  are  responsible  for  tactical  planning,  train- 
ing and  will  deploy  with  operational  control  ol  MCM  forces.  The  outfitting  of  our 
entire  MCM  force  with  Global  Positioning  System  navigation  provides  a  compatible, 
real  time,  precise  navigation  capability  for  our  force.  We  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  upgrading  the  C'*!  capability  on  our  Surface  MCM  ships  to  provide  real  time  in- 
formation throughout  the  MCM  force,  within  standard  Navy  architecture  which  will 
be  accessible  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Overall,  our  short  term  improvements,  focused  on  the  way  we  as  a  Navy  approach 
mine  countermeasures,  have  been  more  significant  than  the  development  of  new 
systems.  By  establishing  dedicated  tactical  staffs  and  emphasizing  integrate  train- 
ing and  operations  we  have  been  able  to  really  integrate  mine  warfare  into  all  major 
fleet  exercises  so  that  the  impact  of  mines  and  the  effort  required  to  counter  the 
threat  is  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  entire  fleet. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda,  3  years  ago  the  Navy  made  a  decision  to 
consolidate  it's  Mine  Countermeasures  forces  at  Corpus  Christi.  What  progress  has 
the  consolidation  and  what  bumps  in  the  road  has  it  encountered.  Please  discuss 
how  MCM  forces  are  being  integrated  into  fleet  training.  Would  you  also  deal  with 
the  experience  you  have  gained  in  being  able  to  introduce  the  relatively  slow  MHCs 
into  an  MRC  in  a  timely  way. 

Admiral  Boorda:  COMINEWARCOM  moved  from  Charieston  to  NAS  Corpus 
Christi  in  1993.  Currently  we  have  all  14  MCM  class  and  one  of  two  MHC  class 
ships  homeported  at  Ingleside  along  with  three  MCM  sauadrons,  training  and  sup- 
port activities  for  those  ships.  The  second  MHC,  as  well  as  the  remaininglO,  will 
De  homeported  there  as  we  finish  the  construction  and  testing  process.  The  new 
Mine  Countermeasures  Support  Ship,  U.S.S.  Ihchon  (MCS  12,  formerly  LPH-12) 
will  shift  homeport  to  Ingleside  after  completion  of  her  conversion  which  is  in  proc- 
ess in  Pascagoula,  MS.  Additionally  we  now  have  two  EOD  detachments  located  in 
Ingleside.  The  Fleet  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center,  currently  still  in  Charleston, 
will  move  in  the  spring  of  1996  afler  construction  is  complete  on  their  facility.  Cur- 
rent plans  have  the  Commander,  Mobile  Mine  Assembly  Group  moving  to  NAS  Cor- 
pus Christi  this  summer.  Future  plans  include  the  relocation  of  Airborne  Mine 
Countermeasures  to  NAS  Corpus  Christi  as  well.  The  current  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  (BRAC)  language  contains  a  redirect  for  HM-15  to  relocate  to  Corpus 
in  conjunction  with  the  closing  of  NAS  Alameda  CA.  The  consolidation  has  been  pro- 
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f-essing  as  smoothly  as  we  could  expect  given  current  fiscal  considerations  and  the 
RAC  process.  We  have  not  encountered  any  real  roadblocks  other  than  stretching 
the  consolidation  out  longer  than  we  would  prefer. 

Our  integration  of  MCM  into  fleet  exercises  has  been  extremely  successful.  For 
the  last  3  years  our  MCM  Squadron  Contunanders  have  taken  integrated  mine  coun- 
termeasures  units  consisting  of  AMCM,  SMCM  and  EOD  and  participated  in  most 
major  fleet  exercises.  We  have  also  integrated  through  both  forward  deployment  of 
two  MCMs  and  AMCM  to  WESTPAC  to  support  COMSEVENTHFLEET  operations 
with  Japanese  and  South  Korean  MCM  units  in  training  and  survey  missions.  Addi- 
tionally, we  currently  have  four  MCMs  on  a  6  month  deployment  to  join  our  NATO 
allies  in  a  series  of  MCM  exercises  including  Blue  Harrier,  in  both  the  Baltic  Ap- 
proaches and  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  our  AMCM  squadrons  participated  in  a 
similar  deployment  in  1993.  This  year  a  highlight  is  Exercise  Kernel  Blitz  95,  from 
March  20  to  April  7.  We  have  AMCM  operating  in  support  of  COMTHIRDFLEET 
on  the  west  coast  simultaneously  with  a  three  ship  force  conducting  MCM  oper- 
ations in  a  constructive  minefield  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ships  are  in  a  mirror 
OPAREA  and  are  electronically  linked  so  the  MCM  Commander  can  assess  parallel 
efforts,  real  time,  and  coordinate  the  integrated  operation.  During  this  exercise  we 
are  also  examining  the  utility  of  new  MCM  initiatives  such  as  CT*  I  upgrades,  and 
organic  MCM  systems  under  development. 

There  are  several  options  to  introduce  the  MHC  class  ships  into  an  MRC.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  the  MCMs  currently  forward  deployed,  the  MHCs  could  be 
heavy  lifted  to  theater  via  commercial  sealifl  with  a  significantly  higher  transit 
speed.  With  suitable  intelligence  and  warning  this  could  be  done  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, AMCM  and  EOD  remain  our  rapid  response  force  and  the  MHCs  provide  assets 
for  a  longer  protracted  MRC  with  an  extensive  mine  threat.  Alternatively,  we  could 
forward  deploy  a  number  of  MHCs  into  the  high  threat  areas  either  using  a  rotating 
pool  of  crews  or  actually  shift  crews  and  ships  to  forward  homeports.  We  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  the  options  of  how  to  best  employ  our  surface  MCM  force  oper- 
ationally, while  considering  financial,  quality  of  life  and  manpower  issues. 

NAVY  UPPER  TIER 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  now  become  an 
active  participant  in  our  Theater  Missile  Defense  efforts.  Your  Upper  Tier  program 
has  great  promise,  yet  the  United  States  seems  to  be  prepared  to  give  up  various 
Upper  Tier  options  in  the  TMD  demarcation  talks.  How  do  you  evaluate  tne  impor- 
tance of  this  program?  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary  or  wise  to  preclude  deploy- 
ment options  for  this  system? 

Admiral  Boorda.  For  Navy  Theater  Wide,  we  need  the  highest  altitude  and 
widest  coverage  possible.  Increased  Theater  Wide  missile  velocity  allows  us  to  take 
full  advantage  of  available  sea  room  to  station  our  ships  while  providing  the  great- 
est system  coverage. 

Forward  deploying  Navy  Theater  Wide  (Upper  Tier)  TBMD  provides  substantial 
political  and  military  leverage.  The  inherent  freedom  of  international  waters  and 
the  mobility  of  naval  forces  allow  the  positioning  of  TBMD  capable  ships  off  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  countries,  and  results  in  large  defended  area  coverage.  It  also 
allows  the  prepositioning  of  these  ships  in  troubled  regions  early  in  a  crisis  as  a 
stabilizing  mfluence,  or  if  required,  for  immediate  deiense.  These  Naval  TBMD 
forces  can  be  selectively  visible  or  unobtrusive,  are  highly  survivable,  self  sustain- 
ing, and  rapidly  relocatable. 

Since  all  too  often,  land  based  TBMD  systems  have  had  significant  political  issues 
arise  as  a  result  of  intended  deployments,  Theater  CINCs  would  prefer  to  employ 
TBMD  from  Navy  ships.  These  ships  operate  independent  of  foreign  sovereignty,  are 
relatively  free  from  reliance  on  overseas  bases,  and  dramatically  ease  the  demand 
for  airlift  in  the  opening  days  of  a  regional  crisis. 

The  Nation  has  already  made  a  significant  investment  in  the  Aegis  fleet,  with  the 
installed  SPY  radar  and  vertical  launchers.  The  cost  of  adding  TBMD  capability  is 
relatively  small  when  compared  to  fielding  an  entire  new  system. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Bottom-up  Review  explicitly  stated  that  our  Theater 
Missile  Defense  program  would  include  Navy  Upper  Tier  as  an  integral  element,  to 
be  fully  funded  as  a  major  acquisition  program  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1995-1999  Future 
Years  Defense  Program.  Does  this  Bottom-Up  Review  requirement  still  stand?  Do 
you  view  Navy  Upper  Tier  to  be  a  core  TMD  program? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  requirement  still  stands.  The 
Bottom-Up  Review  decided  that  the  Patriot  PAC-3,  THAAD,  the  Navy  Area  pro- 
gram and  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  program  should  all  be  funded  as  major  acquisition 
programs.  At  that  time  Boost  Phase  Interceptor  was  deferred  and  a  startup  on 
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CORPSAM  was  delayed  until  fiscal  year  1998.  This  assumed  a  FYDP  budget  for 
BMDO  of  $18  billion.  When  BMDO's  budget  was  further  reduced,  the  entire  $1  bil- 
lion was  taiken  from  Navy  Theater  Wide.  Their  rationale  for  Navy  Theater  Wide  and 
the  decision  made  during  the  BUR  still  make  as  much  sense  as  tney  did  then.  Naval 
TBMD  can  provide  the  greatest  capability  for  the  least  cost  sooner.  The  Navy  Thea- 
ter Wide  capability  is  a  good  example  of  a  program  approved  by  the  BUR  that  is 
currently  unfunded.  However,  with  additional  funding,  a  Navy  Theater  Wide  TBMD 
capability  could  be  delivered  by  the  year  2000. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  are  the  potential  liabilities  associated  with  the  failure 
to  ade<^uately  fund  the  Navy  compliance  and  conservation  programs? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  Navy  environmental  compliance  and  conservation  requirements 
are  mandated  by  law.  Failure  to  provide  adequate  environmental  funmng  would 
cause  the  Navy  to  violate  the  law.  This  in  turn  could  result  in  many  undesirable 
consequences:  First,  the  American  public  and  regulatory  agencies  would  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  their  Navy  to  conduct  operations  respon- 
sibly. Future  Navy  access  to  environmentally  sensitive  training  and  operating  areas 
could  therefore  be  curtailed  or  denied.  Second,  noncompliance  would  subject  Navy 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees  to  the  risk  of  prosecution,  which  could  re- 
sult in  prison  terms  or  monetary  fines.  Third,  noncompliance  could  result  in  injunc- 
tion of  vital  Navy  operations  for  failure  to  comply  with  environmental  reouirements. 
Fourth,  noncompliance  could  result  in  monetary  penalties  against  the  Navy;  pen- 
alties that  would  be  paid  from  operating  units'  operations  and  maintenance  funds. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda,  environmental  funding  for  compliance,  con- 
servation, and  pollution  prevention  are  funded  out  of  the  O&M  account.  What  guid- 
ance have  you  given  to  installation  commanders  for  assessing  the  priority  of  envi- 
ronmental funding  considerations  in  relation  to  other  O&M  funded  activities? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  Navy  has  a  long-standing  tradition  of  providing  its  commanding 
officers  maximum  flexibility  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  Consistent  with  this 
tradition,  we  provide  minimum  guidance  to  installation  commanders  regarding  their 
prioritization  of  essential  trade-off  decisions  made  in  response  to  emergent, 
unbudgeted  requirements  during  budget  execution.  When  deviation  from  previously 
planned  and  budgeted  activities  is  planned,  we  believe  the  commander  on  the  scene 
18  the  individual  oest  qualified  to  make  the  optimal  decision  consistent  with  Navy 

Rolicy  and  mission  requirements.  With  respect  to  environmental  matters,  it  is 
favys  policy  to  comply  fully  with  all  Federal,  State  and  local  legal  requirements 
to  which  we  are  subject.  Navy  plans,  programs,  and  budgets  for  sufficient  compli- 
ance, pollution  prevention  and.  conservation  resources  to  ensure  that  this  policy  can 
be  successfully  implemented. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  AT  OVERSEAS  LOCATIONS 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda,  the  Department  and  the  Congress  are  plac- 
ing a  high  priority  on  Quality  of  Life  issues.  However,  as  I  reviewed  the  Services 
Military  Construction  program  I  found  very  few  project  for  overseas  locations.  What 
are  the  Navy's  Quality  of  Life  issues  for  Europe  ana  in  the  Pacific  and  how  are  you 
providing  for  them? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  Providing  adeq|uate  housing,  barracks,  dining  areas,  recreation 
centers,  and  service  assistance  facilities  to  our  sailors  and  their  families  is  a  high 
priority  of  mine.  Readiness  depends  upon  our  people  and  if  we  do  not  provide  lor 
their  needs  and  treat  them  properly,  readiness  and  morale  will  suffer  and  these  sail- 
ors will  not  stay  with  us  in  the  long  term. 

Europe 

Adequate  barracks  for  our  people  overseas  is  still  a  major  concern,  especially  at 
our  key  Navy  installations  in  Italy.  This  year's  budget  request  will  contribute  to  al- 
leviating this  problem.  The  Quality  of  Life  (Phase  III)  facilities  project  at  Naples 
provides  bachelor  officers  quarters  for  50  personnel,  reducing  the  deficit  60  percent. 
A  BEQ  to  reduce  the  large  deficit  at  Sigonella  has  also  been  placed  in  this  year's 
budget  request  to  reduce  the  space  problem  at  this  key  location.  Follow-on  BEQs 
will  DC  programmed  in  upcoming  years  to  address  the  full  need  at  Sigonella. 

Family  housing  is  also  of  vital  importance  for  those  personnel  who  have  their  fam- 
ilies with  them  in  Europe.  Through  leasing  programs,  we  are  able  to  increase  the 
amount  of  available  and.  affordable  housing,  especially  in  Italy.  The  living  environ- 
ment in  Naples  is  the  worst  that  the  Navy  has  to  offer  its  families  anywhere  in  the 
world,  with  no  alternatives  for  individual  choice.  To  eliminate  the  deplorable  hous- 
ing conditions  for  Navy  families  in  Naples,  we  are  proposing  a  1,000-homes  lease/ 
construct  project.  The  contract  for  the  first  500  homes,  with  an  option  for  a  second 
500  homes,  will  be  awarded  this  year  if  we  can  resolve  the  concerns  of  Chairman 
Vucanovich  of  the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
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Committee.  These  homes  will  be  located  at  a  single  support  complex  offering  signifi- 
cant advantages  in  quality  of  life  and  immediate  benefits  in  physical  security  not 
now  available  to  Navy  families.  This  year's  budget  request  includes  funding  for  the 
first  250  Naples  homes.  Our  budget  request  also  provides  vitally  needed  leases  in 
La  Maddalena  and  Sigonella,  Italy. 

In  keeping  with  our  quality  of  life  priority  to  fix  our  homes,  the  FY96  and  FY97 
budget  requests  also  include  projects  to  revitalize  65  homes  in  Keflavik,  Iceland  and 
103  nomes  in  Rota,  Spain. 

Other  quality  of  life  facilities  for  other  family  and  support  needs  are  also  impor- 
tant. We  are  requesting  approval  from  Congress  to  fund  the  third  and  final  incre- 
ment of  quality  of  life  facilities  at  Capodichino  airfield  in  Naples.  The  past  two  parts 
of  this  project  are  providing  a  mess  hall,  restaurant,  amusement  center,  credit 
union,  bank,  bookstore,  special  service  center,  fitness  center,  and  child  development 
center.  The  final  portion  of  this  project  will  provide  a  chapel  with  religious  edu- 
cation center,  theater,  library,  ana  a  BOQ.  An  operations  support  center,  which  in- 
cludes a  family  services  center,  educational  services,  Red  Cross,  and  Navy  Relief  is 
also  included  in  the  budget  request.  All  of  these  facilities  and  functions  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  quality  of  life  facilities  for  the  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies stationed  at  this  important  military  installation. 

We  are  programming  projects  to  support  the  new  Joint  Maritime  Communication 
Center  at  St.  Mawgan,  UK.  A  child  development  center  was  approved  last  year.  We 
have  included  physical  fitness  facilities  in  our  FY97  budget  request  and  will  con- 
tinue to  include  personnel  support  facilities  in  future  budgets  in  order  to  support 
our  sailors  and  their  dependents  assigned  to  this  isolated  overseas  installation. 

Pacific 

For  our  forces  stationed  in  Japan,  our  facilities  requirements  are  being  funded  by 
the  Japanese  Facilities  Improvement  Program  (JFIP).  This  program  continues  to 
fund  construction  of  support  facilities  for  the  Navy  at  robust  levels.  Funding  levels 
for  FY96  are  currently  under  negotiation.  To  date,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
not  made  any  statements  concerning  the  effect  the  recent  earthquake  in  Kobe  will 
have  on  JFIP,  but  we  may  experience  a  delay  in  routine  projects  for  approximately 
one  year.  High  priority  projects  will  remain  funded  and  on  time. 

In  Guam,  construction  is  underway  for  300  units  of  new  family  housing.  We  will 
continue  to  have  a  presence  in  Guam  even  after  Base  Closure  actions  are  complete. 
The  new  housing  and  two  child  development  centers  that  are  under  construction 
will  greatly  improve  the  quaHty  of  life  of  the  sailors  and  families  stationed  in  Guam. 

AMPHIBIOUS  UFT 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Mundy,  it  seems  that  Admiral  Boorda  has  been  ac- 
tive in  attempting  to  address  shortfalls  in  amphibious  lift.  He  responded  to  commit- 
tee concerns  last  year  by  creating  a  short  term  cadre  of  ships  to  maintain  2.5  MEB 
lift.  This  year  a  modest  amount  of  resources  have  been  committed  to  keeping  an 
older  LPH,  U.S.S.  Guam,  in  service  as  an  aviation  capable  ship.  Do  these  initiatives 
address  the  Marines'  need  for  lift?  What  limitations  do  these  compromises  entail? 
For  example,  how  does  a  LPH  differ  from  an  LHD  in  providing  aviation  and  com- 
mand capability  to  a  Amphibious  Ready  Group? 

General  MUNDY.  The  mitiative  Admiral  Boorda  has  taken  to  ensure  a  2.5  MEB 
lift  capability  for  crisis  response  requires  the  use  of  Active,  Reserve,  and  MSC  as- 
sets. Under  existing  fiscal  constraints,  this  approach  was  deemed  both  necessary 
and  prudent  to  ensure  the  overall  recapitalization  of  the  Amphibious  Fleet.  The 
most  acute  risk  associated  with  this  plan  is  the  180  day  delay  to  activate  the  four 
LSTs  and  three  LKAs  assigned  to  Mobilization  Category  B.  The  present  recapital- 
ization plan  will  continue  to  require  the  use  of  Reserve/MSC  ships  until  delivery  of 
the  12th  LPD-17,  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  2009. 

Extending  the  service  of  U.S.S.  Guam  (LPH-9)  until  the  scheduled  delivery  of 
LHD-7  in  fiscalyear  2007  is  grounded  in  the  requirement  for  12  Amphibious  Ready 
Groups  (ARC),  llie  Navy  envisions  assigning  Guam  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  As 
such  Guam  will  be  used  to  respond  to  short  term  limited  crises  such  as  Haiti  rather 
than  forward  presence  deployments.  Although  Guam  could  be  the  nucleus  for  form- 
ing a  12th  ARG,  it  has  capability  shortfalls  that  make  a  LHD  or  LHA  the  ship  of 
choice.  In  direct  comparison,  the  LHD  class  is  superior  to  U.S.S.  Guam  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  carries  400  more  troops;  six  times  the  vehicle  square;  three  times 
the  cargo;  has  a  flight  deck  almost  twice  as  large;  embarks  LCAC  or  other  landing 
craft  in  the  well  (LPH  does  not  have  a  well);  is  capable  of  operating  AV-8s  at  night; 
is  built  to  handle  the  ordnance  associated  with  a  AV-8  and  will  be  better  capable 
of  operating  the  V-22.  Additionally,  the  LHA  and  LHD  have  far  superior  Command, 
Control,  Communications,  Computers,  and  Information  (C  •*  I)  capabilities. 
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READINESS  VERSUS  MODERNIZATION 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Mundy,  your  prepared  statement  indicates  that  in 
order  to  ensure  readiness,  you  have  deferred  investment  in  modernized  equipment 
for  your  ground  forces  as  well  as  in  your  physical  plant.  You  further  indicate  your 
concern  about  continuing  to  defer  investment  in  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  future. 
How  many  years  can  the  Marine  Corps  defer  this  investment  about  which  you  are 
concerned  and  where  do  you  anticipate  getting  the  iunds  to  modernize  in  the  future? 

General  MUNDY.  At  current  funding  levels,  we  cannot  guarantee  a  ready  Marine 
Corps  beyond  fiscal  year  1997.  If  these  funding  levels  were  to  be  maintained  in  the 
outyears,  the  consequences  would  be  a  Marine  Corps  whose  ground  forces  would  be 
short  of  modernized  equipment  and  a  base  structure  that  would  continue  to  deterio- 
rate. 

Maintenance  and  procurement  dollars  earmarked  for  future-year  budgets  have 
been  substantially  mortgaged  to  pay  for  near-term  readiness.  The  Procurement,  Ma- 
rine Corps  (PMC)  account  in  the  budget  years  is  as  low  as  it  has  been  since  1972. 
In  constant  terms,  we  have  averaged  $1.2-$1.4  billion  per  year  for  procurement  of 
equipment  to  support  our  ground  forces.  Nowhere  in  this  budget,  including  the  out- 
years, do  we  hit  that  level. 

Backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  (BMAR)  is  growing  at  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  and  reaches  $1  billion  by  fiscal  year  1998. 

We  will  address  future  modernization  requirements  during  the  course  of  program 
and  budget  development  for  fiscal  year  1998. 

MINE-CLEARING  CAPABILITIES 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Mundy,  for  several  years  this  committee  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  work  together  to  improve  mine  cleaning  ca- 
pabilities to  reduce  risks  during  amphibious  operations.  Are  these  programs  pro- 
ceeding at  a  pace  that  you  consider  adequate?  Are  these  efforts  adequately  funded? 
Where  are  the  greatest  deficiencies? 

General  MUNDY.  The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  been  working  closely  to- 
gether to  improve  mine  clearing  capabilities.  Lessons  learned  from  Desert  Storm, 
coupled  with  the  concepts  of  Forward  .  .  .  From  the  Sea,  have  focused  our  efforts 
on  the  ability  to  detect  and  neutralize  mines  in  shallow  water,  very  shallow  water, 
the  surf  zone  and  through  the  assault  beach. 

In  the  near  term,  our  ability  to  accomplish  these  tasks  is  deficient.  We  are  work- 
ing toward  interim  solutions  based  on  emerging  changes  to  doctrine  and  innovative 
employment  of  existing  assets. 

From  a  long  range  perspective,  our  Research  and  Development  funding  profile  is 
hinged  to  the  pace  of  technological  advancements.  To  this  end,  it  is  critical  to  ensure 
that  future  funding  levels  reflect  a  commitment  to  capitalize  on  emerging  tech- 
nologies in  order  to  overcome  identified  deficiencies. 

JOINT  OPERATIONS 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Mundy,  it  appears  to  me  that  virtually  all  future 
U.S.  military  operations  will  be  joint  operations.  The  Navy/Marine  Corps  team  has 
traditionally  worked  together  in  a  joint  fashion.  However,  once  ashore,  the  Marines 
frequently  find  themselves  fighting  alongside  the  Army.  How  would  you  rate  the 
current  ability  of  the  Army  and  the  Marines  to  fi^t  together  in  a  joint  mode?  What 
problems  exists?  Are  you  satisfied  with  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Army  and  Marines  at  all  levels?  What  ideas  do  you  have  to  improve  cooperation  and 
jointness? 

General  MUNDY.  The  Marine  Corps  is  committed  to  full  partnership  in  joint  oper- 
ations. The  value  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  operating  and  fighting  in  concert 
during  land  op)erations  is  understood,  particularly  in  the  current  and  future  period 
of  austere  budgets.  By  routinely  operating  with  the  Army,  we  refine  operational  pro- 
cedures, increase  interoperability,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  trust  and  kinsnip. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  have 
and  will  continue  to  fight  effectively  as  joint  warfighting  partners.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  cooperative  efforts  at  all  levels. 

When  required,  the  Marine  Corps  can  function  as  a  land  army  to  conduct  sus- 
tained operations  ashore.  However,  the  Marine  Corps  is  designed  to  function  best 
as  a  enaoling  force — a  "kick-in-the-door  force"  for  follow-on  forces  Hke  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force.  Accordingly,  we  must  and  do  work  together  with  remarkable  effi- 
ciency. 

All  services  must  continue  to  train  together,  refine  our  joint  doctrine  publications, 
and  explore  new  and  innovative  ideas  for  both  cost  savings  and  combat  effective- 
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ness.  Our  operations  and  maintenance  accounts  must  be  sufficient  to  continue  the 
current  level  of  joint  training  which  serve  as  a  significant  catalyst  of  joint  oper- 
ational success. 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Mundy,  I  understand  that  the  Marine  Corps  made 
a  decision  to  procure  seven  AH-IW  Attack  Helicopters  for  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve with  funds  made  available  in  the  funds  added  to  the  Defense  bill  last  year 
for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves.  Would  you  please  indicate  whether  the  Ma- 
rines still  want  these  Attack  Helicopters  and  the  current  status  of  this  procure- 
ment? 

General  Mundy.  Procurement  of  seven  AH— IWs  is  important  to  complete  the 
modernization  of  our  Reserve  Attack  Helicopter  forces.  As  you  are  well  aware,  we 
fully  support  the  Total  Force  concept  and  have  been  actively  pursuing  the  enhanced 
warfighting  capability  provided  by  an  interoperable  Active/Reserve  force  operating 
and  maintaining  similar  weapon  systems.  Procurement  of  seven  AH-IW  aircraft  is 
critical  to  the  execution  of  this  goal  and  is  well  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  deployed  100  percent  of  its  Active  and  Reserve  attack  helicopter  units 
to  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Our  deserve  units  performed  superbly  in  combat 
and  provided  a  significant  contribution  to  the  successful  execution  of  helicopter  es- 
cort and  close  in  fire  support.  It  is  imperative  that  we  equip  our  Reserve  component 
with  the  best  equipment  available  in  light  of  the  high  probability  of  their  employ- 
ment in  significant  future  conflict.  In  anticipation  of  the  release  of  fiscal  year  1995 
NGR&E  iunds,  a  contract  option  exists  to  procure  these  aircraft  up  to,  but  no  later 
than  December  31,  1995.  As  of  this  date,  the  funds  have  not  been  released  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  (DON)  for  obligation  as  a  result  of  being  considered  for 
Supplemental  or  Omnibus  Reprogramming  offsets. 

NEED  TO  MODERNIZE 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Mundy,  in  your  prepared  statement,  you  indicated 
that  the  Marine  Corps  is  ready.  However,  you  have  also  said  that  you,  "have  de- 
ferred investment  in  modernized  equipment  for  our  ground  force  .  .  ."  What  is  the 
scope  of  this  modernization  shortfall? 

General  MuNDY.  Yes,  this  budget  provides  an  operationally  effective  and  ready 
Marine  Corps.  However,  at  current  funding  levels,  we  cannot  guarantee  a  ready  Ma- 
rine Corps  beyond  fiscal  year  1997.  The  Procurement,  Marine  Corps  (PMC)  account 
in  the  budget  years  is  as  low  as  it  has  been  since  1972.  In  constant  terms,  we  have 
averaged  $1.2-$1.4  billion  per  year  for  procurement  of  equipment  to  support  our 

S"ound  forces.  Nowhere  in  this  budget,  including  the  outyears,  do  we  hit  that  level, 
ur  fiscal  year  1996  request  of  $474.1  million  permits  us  to  fund  only  our  most  es- 
sential modernization  and  sustainability  requirements. 

CONDITION  OF  HIGH  MOBILITY  MULTI  WHEELED  VEHICLE  (HMMWV) 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Mundy,  many  of  your  HMMWV's  are  now  up  to  8 
years  old.  Are  the  operations  and  maintenance  costs  increasing  significantly  on 
these  vehicles?  Should  there  be  a  remanufacture  program  for  the  HMMWV's?  Could 
such  a  program  be  done  jointly  with  the  Army? 

General  MUNDY.  According  to  our  life  cycle  cost  data,  HMMWV  Operations  and 
Maintenance  costs  are  increasing  proportionally  as  the  vehicles  near  their  service 
life  expectancy.  In  the  mid-1980s,  the  USMC  began  procurement  of  the  HMMWV. 
More  than  17,500  HMMWVs  were  procured  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  economic 
service  life  for  the  HMMWV  is  14  years.  Consequently,  the  Marine  Corps  is  plan- 
ning to  extend  the  HMMWV  service  life  through  a  service  life  extension  program 
or  reprocure  a  new  fleet  of  HMMWVs,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  2000. 

Currently,  it  is  envisioned  that  an  Extended  Service  Program  (ESP)  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  cost  effective  approach  for  modernizing  the  HMMWV  fleet.  Marine 
Corps  Systems  Command  (MARCORSYSCOM)  and  the  U.S.  Army,  Tank  Auto- 
motive and  Armament  Command  (TACOM)  are  collectively  drafting  a  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  for  this  effort.  To  determine  the  best  course  of  action,  TACOM  and 
MARCORSYSCOM  are  working  on  a  HMMWV  Cost  and  Operational  Efiectiveness 
Analysis.  Our  intention  is  to  jointly  modernize  the  HMMV  fleet. 

NAVAL  AVIATION 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  the  recent  past  the  Navy  expressed  significant  interest 
and  spent  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  development  of  low  observable  air- 
craft (i.e.  A-12,  A/F-X,  NATF).  However,  current  Navy  plans  are  only  to  procure 
the  F/A-18E/F  (a  non-stealthy  aircraft)  in  the  near  future  and  finally,  a  low  observ- 
able aircraft  in  the  JAST  program  much  later.  What  were  the  initial  reasons  the 
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Navy  wanted  a  low  observable  aircraft?  Why  does  the  Navy  no  longer  consider  these 
reasons  valid  or  feel  they  can  wait  until  JAST? 

Admiral  Boorda.  A  low  observable  aircraft  was  a  highly  desirable  platform  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War.  The  Navy  started  the  A-12  program  during  the  early  1980s  as 
a  Cold  War  platform,  primarily  designed  to  do  long  range  strikes  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  anticipated  threat  and  ranges  required  were  by  far  the  most  stressing 
scenarios  for  conventional  and  potential  nuclear  conflict.  The  high  levels  of  surviv- 
ability provided  by  the  stealth  cnaracteristics  of  the  A-12  allowed  us  to  realistically 
plan  against  that  threat. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  threat  to  our  carrier  forces  has  been 
significantly  reduced.  This  reduction  in  potential  threat  has  reduced  the  risk  to  less 
stealthy  aircraft  and  has  allowed  us  to  reprioritize  our  needs  somewhat.  The  rea- 
sons for  stealth  are  stiU  valid  and  the  F/A-18E/F  embodies  enhanced  self-protection 
capabilities  through  signature  reduction  and  self  defense  systems.  Current  projected 
threats  in  the  regional  areas  are  increasing  in  complexity.  The  Navy  is  projecting 
its  continued  need  for  a  stealthy  aircraft  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Senator  THURMOND.  If  the  Navy  still  does  need  a  stealthy  aircraft,  why  can't  a 
naval  variant  of  the  F-22  be  produced  instead  of  over  1000  F/A-18E/Fs? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  has  looked  at  a  naval  variant  of  the  F-22  as  a  part 
of  the  AFX  program  and  independently  as  well.  While  the  platform  might  have  met 
the  Navy's  operational  requirements,  in  both  cases,  tne  option  was  deemed 
unaflbrdable. 

IOWA  CLASS  BATTLESraPS 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  January  1995,  the  Navy  announced  that  it  was  disposing 
of  its  four  /oiya-class  battleships.  At  the  time  of  the  announcement,  the  ships  were 
in  an  inactive  status  and  were  the  only  battleships  remaining  in  the  Navy  inven- 
tory. After  reactivation  and  modernization  in  the  early  1980s,  all  four  had  been  re- 
turned to  inactive  status  by  1991.  The  battleships  were  unique  in  that  they,  with 
their  16-inch  guns,  were  the  only  naval  vessels  capable  of  providing  large-caliber 

gun  fire  support  to  Army  and  Nlarine  Corps  forces  operating  ashore.  What  is  the 
asis  of  the  decision  to  dispose  of  the  ships?  Could  the  ships,  if  reactivated,  have 
performed  viable  missions?  In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  how  long  would  it  have 
taken  to  reactivate  the  ships?  What  would  have  been  the  estimated  cost  of  reactiva- 
tion? What  resources  would  have  been  required  to  support  the  ships  if  reactivated 
and  what  operating  and  support  costs  would  have  been  incurred?st 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  decision  to  declare  the  battleships 
excess  to  the  Navy's  requirements  and  to  strUce  them  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Reg- 
ister was  primarily  based  on  the  following  factors:  their  expected  military  usefulness 
to  support  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major  Regional  Connicts  (MRCs)  with  an  ex- 
pected duration  of  just  45  days,  the  time  required  to  reactivate  the  ships  and  train 
their  crews  and  the  estimated  reactivation  costs. 

Viable  missions  could  have  been  accomplished  in  the  areas  of  Naval  Surface  Fire 
Support  (NSFS),  strike  warfare,  anti-surface  warfare,  battle  group  maintenance/re- 
pairs, underway  fuel  replenishment  and  forward  presence. 

Navsea  PMS  335  predicts  1  year  to  reactivate  a  battleship  if  no  upgrades  are  in- 
corporated. The  predicted  reactivation  costs,  which  are  based  on  figures  from  the  de- 
commissioning INSURV  report,  are  $100  million  without  mayor  upgrades. 

The  projected  cost  of  operating  a  battleship  for  1  year  (fiscal  year  1990  dollars): 

MUliona 

Personnel  $48.0 

Fuel  3.4 

Parts 8 

Supplies  .8 

Repairables  .5 

Services  .8 

Depot  maintenance  9.3 

Intermediate  maintenance  .2 

Total  $63.8 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  does  the  Navy  plan  to  dispose  of  the  ships?  Will  any 
be  made  available  to  act  as  museums? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  Our  intention  is  to  ensure  that  the  battleships  remain  in  the 
public  eye.  Accordingly,  the  four  battleships  have  been  placed  in  a  museum/memo- 
rial donation  status.  Active  interest  has  been  expressed  by  civic  organizations  from 
many  areas  of  the  country. 
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DDG-61 


Senator  Thurmond.  The  DDG-51  is  currently  the  only  Navy  surface  combatant 
being  built.  This  guided  missile  destroyer  has  the  Navy's  most  sophisticated  Aegis 
combat  system.  The  Defense  Planning  Guidance  calls  for  a  fleet  of  80  Aegis  ships 
which  will  lead  to  the  retiring  of  other  surface  combatants  such  as  the  DD-963s  and 
FFG-Ts.  At  its  peak,  the  Navy  contracted  for  as  many  as  five  DDG-51s  in  a  year. 
That  rate  has  been  reduced  to  two  ships  per  year  in  1996  with  an  average  of  2.6 
ships  per  year  over  the  FYDP  period.  What  effect  will  the  slow  down  in  DDG-51 
production  have  on  the  Defense  Guidance  goal  of  80  Aegis  surface  combatants? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Current  defense  plans  calls  for  a  surface  combatant  force  of  be- 
tween 110-116  ships.  Although  DOD  plans  do  not  specify  the  precise  number  of 
Aegis  combatants,  our  planned  DDG  program  of  57  ships  plus  the  27  Aegis  cruisers 
already  in  conmiission  will  provide  a  total  of  84  Aegis  surface  combatants.  The  slow- 
down m  DDG951  production  will  delay  introduction  of  two  DDGs  by  more  than  5 
years,  assuming  those  ships  are  restored  in  the  post-FYDP  Navy  SCN  plan. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Will  the  Navy  be  slowing  down  its  retirements  of  older  sur- 
face combatants  to  ofTset  the  DDG-51  slow  down? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  is  planning  to  retain  two  FFG-7  class  ships  pre- 
viously planned  for  decommissioning  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  retention  of  additional 
FFG— 7  class  ships  presently  planned  for  decommissioning  in  the  active  surface  com- 
batant force  is  a  PR-97  budget  issue.  These  actions  will  serve  to  sustain  the  number 
of  surface  combatants  in  our  inventory  at  a  level  coincident  with  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view. However,  a  long  term  new  construction  rate  of  less  than  three  ships  per  year 
will  not  maintain  the  surface  combatant  level  at  the  BUR  level. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Since  the  Aegis  system  is  particularly  important  in  littoral 
warfare,  what  degradation  of  capability  will  the  slow  down  cause  and  what  meas- 
ures is  the  Navy  taking  to  establish  other  littoral  capability? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  direct  impact  of  the  reduction  of  two  DDG-51s  in  the  FYDP 
will  not  be  felt  until  approximately  2001,  when  the  third  fiscal  year  1996  ship  would 
have  been  commissioned.  The  Navy  is  pursuing  several  key  initiatives  to  increase 
surface  combatant  warfighting  capabilities  in  the  littoral.  These  efforts  include 
SPY-1  and  SPQ-9  radar  improvements.  Evolved  Sea  Sparrow  Missile  (ESSM),  Ship 
Self  Defense  initiatives  (SSDS),  Infrared  Search  and  Track,  improved  decoys  and 
launching  systems,  and  advanced  electronic  warfare  features. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Since  1989,  the  Navy  used  a  limited  dual  source  competition 
between  two  shipyards — Bath  Iron  Works  (the  lead  yard)  and  Ingalls  Shipbuilding, 
Inc. — to  build  the  DDG-51.  For  the  1994/1995  procurement,  the  Navy  opted  to  allo- 
cate ships  between  the  yards  due  to  unrealistically  low  bids.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Navy  return  to  a  limited  dual  source  competition  between 
these  two  yards? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  allocation  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  ships 
was  not  meant  to  represent  a  permanent  shift  in  acquisition  strategy  for  the  DDG- 
51  program.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Development  and  Ac- 
quisition) has  commissioned  a  study  to  help  bound  and  quantify  the  range  of  pro- 
curement alternatives  for  future  destroyer  acquisition.  The  study  will  address -your 
questions  and  will  be  completed  this  summer,  and  we  will  provide  you  with  a  copy 
of  the  study  results. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Given  that  the  shipyards  have  excess  capacity,  at  what  point 
will  it  become  necessary  to  use  only  one  yard?  Is  the  Navy  at  that  point  now? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition)  has  commissioned  a  study  to  help  bound  and  quantify  the  range 
of  procurement  alternatives  for  future  destroyer  acquisition.  The  study  will  address 
your  questions  and  will  be  completed  this  summer,  and  we  will  provide  you  with 
a  copy  of  the  study  results. 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  announcing  the  decision  to  allocate  rather  than  compete 
the  1994/1995  DDG-51s,  the  Navy  said  it  needed  a  study  to  develop  a  long  term 
surface  combatant  acquisition  strategy.  While  this  announcement  was  made  in  June 
1994,  the  study  teams,  including  contractor  support,  were  not  in  place  until  late  in 
the  year  and  the  first  meetings  were  not  held  until  1995.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
effort  to  determine  a  long-term  surface  combatant  acquisition  strategy? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  study  to  which  you  refer  is  well  underway.  I  expect  the  re- 
sults will  help  bound  and  quantify  the  range  of  procurement  alternatives  for  future 
destroyer  acquisition.  The  study  will  be  completed  this  summer,  and  we  will  provide 
you  with  a  copy  of  the  study  results. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  there  sufficient  time  to  fully  consider  all  elements  and  de- 
velop a  strategy? 
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Admiral  BoORDA.  The  study  initiated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  investigating 
a  number  of  the  most  significant  elements  involved  in  the  determination  of  a  long- 
term  shipbuilding  strategy.  The  study  results  will  help  bound  and  quantify  the 
range  of  procurement  alternatives  for  future  destroyer  acquisition.  The  study  will 
be  completed  this  summer,  which  should  be  sufficient  time  to  apply  the  study's  les- 
sons learned  and  recommendations  to  any  decisions  regarding  the  fiscal  year  1996 
and  following  ship  awards. 

Senator  Thurmonto.  When  can  we  expect  to  learn  the  results  of  the  study  and 
when  will  we  know  what  the  Navy  has  decided? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  study  will  be  completed  this  summer,  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  apply  the  study's  lessons  learned  and  recommendations  to  any  deci- 
sions regarding  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  following  ship  awards. 

Senator  Thurmond.  While  the  DDG-51  program  has  matured  since  inception,  the 
unit  cost  of  a  DDG-51  class  ship  has  caused  concerns  over  aflbrdability.  What  is 
the  Navy  doing  to  control  the  unit  cost  of  these  ships? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  DDG-51  program  manager  has  aggressively  pursued  cost 
control  and  aflbrdability  initiatives.  The  average  unit  cost  for  every  ship  delivered 
has  been  well  below  the  cost  cap  established  by  Secretary  Lehman  in  1983.  A  per- 
ship  goal  of  a  $30  million  reduction  was  established  commencing  with  the  last  ship 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  Our  SCN  budgets  have  already  been  adjusted  to  reflect  this  $30 
million  cost  reduction.  Together  with  our  industry  partners,  the  program  has  al- 
ready identified  more  than  $22  million  in  savings  with  the  $30  million  goal  in  sight. 
More  than  800  cost  reduction  suggestions  have  been  received  and  processed  and 
nearly  200  accepted  for  implementation.  For  example,  on  DDG-61  (RAMAGE)  we 
combined  two  separate  sea  trials  into  one,  without  sacrificing  any  testing  or  combat 
readiness  standards.  This  initiative,  applied  to  all  following  ships,  will  result  in  sav- 
ings of  $1  million  per  ship.  Five  ships  were  delivered  to  the  fleet  last  year  (DDG— 
56-DDG— 60)  and  each  one  was  delivered  more  than  18  percent  ($125  million)  below 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  imposed  cost  cap.  Starting  with  ship  10  of  the  program 
(DDG-60,  Paul  Hamilton),  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  has  agreed  to  scale 
back  Final  Contract  Trials  to  an  in-port  inspection  because  of  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  DDGs  during  previous  inspections.  Tnis  will  save  about  $50,000  per  ship  in 
program  costs  and  3  weeks  in  the  pre -deployment  schedule. 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  options  exist  to  lower  costs? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  DDG-51  program  manager  is  continuously  looking  for  ways 
to  improve  aflbrdability,  through  streamlining,  producibility  improvements  and 
elimination  of  redundancy.  We  have  evaluated  and  implemented  many  reforms  and 
modifications  to  our  procedures  in  order  to  lower  unit  costs.  As  I  stated  previously, 
we  have  set  a  goal  to  save  $30  million  on  each  Flight  IIA  ship  over  the  rest  of  the 
DDG  program.  Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  was  utilized  significantly  on  the 
Flight  IIA  upgrade  and  we  expect  to  reduce  the  cost  of  each  snip  by  $5  million 
through  the  use  of  3-D  CAD.  In  addition  to  the  aflbrdability  initiatives  discussed, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Development  and  Acquisition)  has 
commissioned  a  study  to  help  bound  and  quantify  the  range  of  procurement  alter- 
natives for  future  destroyer  acquisition.  The  study  will  address  your  question  from 
an  acquisition  and  contracting  perspective.  The  study  will  be  completed  this  sum- 
mer, which  should  be  sufficient  time  to  apply  the  study's  lessons  learned  and  rec- 
ommendations to  any  decisions  regarding  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  following  ship 
awards. 

INFLIGHT  REFUELING 

Senator  Thurmond.  As  the  Navy's  KA-6/A-6  series  aircrafls  are  retired,  the  S- 
3/ES-3  series  aircraft  are  the  only  carrier-bom  aircraft  that  can  aerially  refuel  other 
aircraft.  However,  the  S-3  series  aircraft  are  also  tasked  to  perform  anti-submarine, 
anti-surface  ship,  and  electronic  countermeasure  missions.  As  a  result,  the  carrier 
air  wings  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  Air  Force  KC-10  and  KC-135 
tankers  for  aerial  refueling. 

As  currently  equipped,  the  KC-10  and  KC-135  can  only  refuel  one  aircraft  at  a 
time.  Additionally,  because  of  refueling  configuration  differences  between  Air  Force 
and  Navy/Marine  Corps  aircraft,  an  adapter  must  be  installed  on  the  refueling  boom 
of  the  KC-135s  prior  to  take  ofT  to  refuel  Navy/Marine  Corps  aircraft.  When  the 
adapter  is  installed,  the  tanker  cannot  refuel  Air  Force  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  has  proposed  a  program  to  install  a  multipoint  (the  ability  to  simul- 
taneously refuel  two  aircraft)  capability  on  a  portion  of  the  KC-135  fleet.  One  sug- 
gested modification  consists  of  installing  a  pod  containing  a  reel  and  hose,  which 
are  compatible  with  the  refueling  configuration  of  Navy  aircraft,  on  each  wingtip  of 
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the  KC-135.  The  current  refueling  boom  would  be  retained  and  the  modified  aircraft 
would  thus  be  able  to  also  refuel  Air  Force  aircraft. 

Fewer  tankers  would  be  required  to  support  a  Navy  force  because  each  tanker 
could  refuel  two  Navy/Marine  Corps  aircraft  simultaneously.  In  addition,  modified 
tankers  will  be  able  to  refuel  both  Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft  on  the  same  mission 
which  also  impacts  the  number  of  tankers  required.  The  program  has  a  stated  re- 
quirement of  modifying  75  aircraft.  However,  funds  to  mo(hfy  only  about  30  aircraft 
are  currently  available. 

How  many  modified  KC-135  tankers  are  required  to  adequately  support  Navy  air- 
craft carrier  operations? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  Navy  supports  the  U.S.  Air  Force  AMC  Operational  Re- 
quirements Document  (ORD)  #003-92-1/11,  Revision  1,  dated  January  18,  1995, 
which  stipulates  75  tankers. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  operational  characteristics  are  required  of  a  refueling 
system  to  support  Navy/Marine  Corps  tactics? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  Navy  supports  the  operational  characteristics  stated  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  AMC  ORD  003-92- l/II,  Revision  1,  dated  January  18,  1995.  One  of 
the  basic  Navy  requirements  in  this  document  is  the  ability  to  conduct  simultaneous 
and  independent  refueling  of  aircraft  from  tankers  supporting  joint  Navy/Air  Force 
or  Navy  only  missions. 

Senator  THURMOND.  How  has  the  reduction  in  organic  aerial  tanking  assets  af- 
fected carrier  battle  group  operations?  How  has  it  affected  the  S-3s'  abilities  to  per- 
form its  other  missions?  How  has  it  affected  the  ranges  at  which  targets  can  be  at- 
tacked? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  addition  of  two  S-3B  tanker  capable  aircraft  (for  a  total  of 
eight  S-3B8  assigned)  to  air  wings  that  no  longer  have  A-6E  aircraft  provides  the 
minimum  number  of  tanker  capable  aircraft  required  to  meet  normal  daily  CV  oper- 
ations. Additionally,  we  have  shortened  our  cyclic  flying  time  from  1  hour  ana  45 
minutes  per  cycle  to  1  hour  and  30  minutes  per  cycle,  and  in  some  cases  to  1  hour 
and  15  minutes.  This  has  reduced  our  total  fuel  in  the  air  requirement  and  provided 
sufficient  flexibility  for  battle  group  operations.  As  a  result,  to  meet  battle  group 
warfare  commander  tasking,  the  S-3B  has  experienced  an  increase  in  monthly  fly- 
ing hours  per  aircraft  as  well  as  an  increase  in  its  tanking  mission  requirement. 
However,  to  this  point,  the  increased  tasking  for  the  S-3B  has  been  manageable. 
We  are  also  planning  to  add  tanking  capability  to  the  EA-6B  in  fiscal  year  1998, 
which  will  relieve  some  of  S-3B  tanking  requirement  until  the  FA-18E/F  arrives 
in  the  fleet  with  its  refueling  capability. 

With  regard  to  target  range  capability,  our  joint  memorandum  with  the  Air  Force 
for  tanking  assets  allows  us  to  meet  >favy  strike  requirements  for  any  future  con- 
flicts, and  our  present  tanking  assets  have  not  hindered  our  long  range  strike  train- 
ing. 

NAVAL  SURFACE  FIRE  SUPPORT 

Senator  Thurmond.  According  to  the  Marine  Corps,  Marine  ground  units  require 
some  type  of  fire  support  during  the  early  phases  of  an  amphibious  assault  until 
they  are  able  to  use  tneir  organic  artillery  and  other  fire  support  assets.  This  type 
of  fire  support  is  most  likely  to  be  provided  by  Navy  surface  ships  firing  5-inch  guns. 
The  Navy  retired  its  last  battleships  equipped  with  longer  range  16-inch  guns  after 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  noted  that  given  threats 
to  surface  ships  such  as  mines  and  anti-ship  missiles,  current  5-inch  guns  on  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers  do  not  have  adequate  range  to  provide  fire  support  to  Marine 
Corps  ground  forces  conducting  amphibious  operations. 

Tne  Navy  recently  completed  a  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis 
(COEA)  to  determine  the  most  cost  effective  naval  fire  support  system.  This  COEA 
noted  that  for  many  targets,  a  gun  system  is  the  most  appropriate  weapon.  The 
COEA  determined  that  a  155mm/60-caliber  gun,  using  155mm  precision  guided  mu- 
nitions, was  the  most  cost  effective  gun  system.  The  COEA  found  5-inch  guns  to  be 
less  cost-effective  than  155mm  and  8-incn  guns,  regardless  of  range.  However,  the 
Navy  plans  to  (1)  Upgrade  existing  5-inch/54-caliber  guns  and  (2)  develop  a  5-inch 
PGM.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  decision?  Will  upgrades  to  5-inch  guns  provide  ade- 
quate naval  surface  fire  support  to  Marine  Corps  ground  units  conducting  amphib- 
ious operations? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Naval  Surface  Fire  Support  (NSFS)  COEA  evaluated  23 
gun  systems  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  existing  Mk  45  5754  and  the  16-inch 
guns  on  the  battleships,  which  were  used  as  baseline  systems  for  performance  com- 
parison during  the  COEA,  all  gun  systems  considered  were  new  production  designs. 
The  155/60  using  advanced  solid  propellants  was  evaluated  as  the  most  cost  eflec- 
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tive  in  providing  fire  support.  The  COEA,  however,  did  not  consider  modifications 
to  existing  weapon  systems  and  was  not  constrained  by  development  time  or  costs. 
In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sunk  costs  in  existing  gun  systems,  and  to 
achieve  enhanced  near  term  NSFS  capabilitv  to  erase  the  existing  deficiency  in  sup- 
porting amphibious  operations,  the  Navy,  fully  supported  by  the  Marine  Corps,  is 
proceeding  with  a  fiscally  prudent  near  term  program  to  improve  the  Mk  45  Gun 
and  develop  an  extended  range  guided  munition  to  provide  enhanced  capability 
prior  to  2001.  Development  of  a  155mm  gun,  as  recommended  in  the  COEA,  is  being 
considered  as  an  alternative  for  the  next  surface  combatant. 

General  MUNDY.  The  recently  completed  NSFS  COEA  was  conducted  to  assess  al- 
ternative solutions  for  a  milestone  I  decision.  Prior  to  approving  the  COEA  rec- 
ommendations, the  U.S.  Navy  asked  the  Marine  Corps  to  define  our  Naval  Surface 
Fire  Support  requirements  in  terms  of  range,  accuracy,  and  lethality.  A  NSFS 
Working  Group,  consisting  of  members  from  the  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  staff, 
OPNAV  staff.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command,  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command,  and  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren,  reviewed  the  requirement 
during  October/November  1994.  Based  on  their  evaluation  of  current  and  evolving 
naval  strategies,  operational  concepts,  and  fire  support  deficiencies  extant  in  mis- 
sion area  analysis  (MAA),  the  Working  Group  recommended  and  the  Marine  Corps 
approved,  a  NSFS  threshold  range  requirement  of  41.3  nautical  miles  and  an  objec- 
tive range  requirement  of  63.1  nautical  miles.  The  threshold  range  represents  our 
minimum  range  requirement.  Threshold  objectives  for  lethality  and  accuracy,  which 
parallel  the  required  capabilities  of  our  current  and  projected  organic  artillery  sys- 
tems, were  also  approved.  In  December  1994,  these  approved  reauirements  were 
briefed  to  the  U.S.  Navy  NSFS  Working  Group  at  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center, 
Dahlgren.  This  Working  Group  was  tasked  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO) 
to  recommend  the  best  alternative  for  meeting  the  Marine  Corps  requirements.  In 
December  1994,  the  Navy  staff  briefed  the  CNO  on  the  Marine  Corps  requirement 
and  the  recommended  solution.  The  CNO  accepted  the  requirement  and  approved 
the  recommendation  to  upgrade  existing  5-inch/54  caliber  guns  and  develop  a  5-inch 
PGM.  The  Navy  staff  is  currently  developing  an  implementation  plan  for  this  deci- 
sion. 

The  increased  range,  precision,  and  accuracy  of  the  5-inch/54  caliber  gun  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  significantly  enhanced  NSFS  capability  in  the  near-term.  We 
support  the  U.S.  Navys  ongoing  efforts  to  evaluate  future  enhancements  in  NSFS 
through  rockets/missiles  and  a  155mm  gun. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Marine  Corps  was  involved  in  developing  the  targets  and 
scenarios  used  in  the  COEA.  Gun  and  missile  systems  were  assessed  against  these 
targets.  The  COEA  found  that  a  majority  of  NSFS  targets  fell  within  75  nautical 
miles  of  the  gun.  However,  in  November  1994,  the  Marine  Corps  recently  revised 
their  range  requirement  from  75  to  41  nautical  miles.  Why  did  the  Marine  Corps 
modify  the  naval  surface  fire  support  range  requirement?  What  has  changed  since 
the  COEA?  How  has  the  new  range  requirement  been  validated? 

Admiral  Boorda.  In  November  1994,  I  directed  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to 
revalidate  the  range  requirement  for  Naval  Surface  Fire  Support  (NSFS).  I  also  ar- 
ticulated the  need  for  providing  a  near  term  capability.  This  led  to  a  re-examination 
of  the  underlying  requirement  Tor  NSFS. 

TTie  Mission  Needs  Statement  (MNS)  for  NSFS  articulated  a  deficiency  in  range, 
accuracy,  lethality  in  providing  fire  support  for  amphibious  operations.  The  Mile- 
stone ^ro  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA)  examined  alter- 
natives and  concluded  a  155mm  gun  employing  precision  guided  munitions  (PGM) 
was  the  most  cost  effective  solution.  The  solution,  nowever,  did  not  allow  for  improv- 
ing fire  support  capability  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  focus  of  the  NSFS  program, 
and  the  need  to  revalidate  the  NSFS  requirement,  is  to  provide  improved  fire  sup- 
port capability  in  the  near  term,  defined  as  prior  to  fiscal  year  2001. 

NSFS  is  defined  as  the  coordinated  use  of  sea-based  weapon  systems  to  provide 
offensive  support  to  the  maneuver  commander  ashore.  During  the  early  phases  of 
the  amphibious  assault,  NSFS  will  substitute  for  Landing  Force  organic  artillery. 
Once  organic  artillery  is  established  ashore,  NSFS  will  complement  the  fire  power 
available  from  artillery  and  close  air  support.  In  meeting  the  criteria  established  for 
NSFS,  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Center  (MCCDC)  validated  the  ob- 
jective range  requirement  as  63  nautical  miles  to  provide  indirect  fires  in  support 
of  helibome  assault  forces  and  41  nautical  miles  to  provide  direct  support  of  landing 
force. 

General  Mundy.  The  NSFS  COEA  was  conducted  by  The  Center  for  Naval  Analy- 
sis and  completed  in  February  1994.  The  Milestone  1  COEA  evaluated  23  gun  sys- 
tems and  concluded  that  the  155mm  gun  was  the  most  cost  effective  alternative. 
The  COEA  used  the  existing  Mk  45  5-inch/54  gun  as  the  baseline  capability;  modi- 
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flcations  to  existing  systems  were  not  evaluated.  The  U.S.  Navy  asked  the  Marine 
Corps  to  review  our  NSFS  requirements  in  terms  of  range,  accuracy,  and  lethality. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Navy  staff,  we  defined  our  NSFS  requirements  from  the  per- 
spective of  Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea  (OMFTS)  and  current  threat  artil- 
lery capabilities.  NSFS  fulfills  our  requirement  for  artillery  indirect  fire  during  the 
critical  initial  phases  of  the  aniphibious  operation  and  reinforces  our  organic  artil- 
lery once  ashore.  Therefore,  NSFS  capabilities  should  match  our  organic  artillery  ca- 
pabilities in  terms  of  range,  accuracy,  and  lethality.  As  envisioned  m  OMFTS,  NSFS 
must  be  capable  of  supporting  operations  from  at  least  25  nautical  miles  offshore 
during  the  mitial  phases  of  the  operation.  Using  these  two  operational  criteria  (ex- 
isting range  of  our  organic  artillery  and  standoff  range  for  the  U.S.  Navy  ships),  we 
established  the  threshold  range  for  NSFS  as  43.1  nautical  miles.  When  considering 
counterbattery  fires  against  threat  artillery  systems,  we  established  an  objective 
range  for  NSFS  as  61.3  nautical  miles. 

Tne  methodology  used  to  determine  these  ranges  was  different  from  the  methodol- 
ogy used  in  the  COEA.  The  COEA's  methodology  established  a  target  set  and  then 
determined  the  range  which  covered  the  majority  of  the  targets  within  that  target 
set.  Our  methodology  looked  at  current  and  evolving  operational  concepts,  current 
and  projected  artillery  capabilities,  and  threat  artillery.  These  new  range  require- 
ments fully  support  OMFTS. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  understand  that  the  Navy  is  revising  the  naval  surface  fire 
support  COEA  to  reflect  the  Marine  Corps'  restated  range  requirement.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  the  Navy  has  included  just  over  $150  million  in  research  and  develop- 
ment for  5-inch  upgrades  and  precision  guided  munitions  in  the  fiscal  year  1996- 
2001  FYDP. 

U  the  Navy  has  decided  on  a  NSFS  plan,  and  has  included  funding  in  the  new 
budget,  why  does  it  plan  to  revise  the  COEA? 

Will  the  revised  COEA  include  all  gun  and  missile  options,  including  155mm 
guns? 

What  will  be  the  impact  on  the  Navy's  current  plan  if  the  revised  COEA  finds 
that  upgrades  to  the  5-inch  gun  are  not  cost  effective? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  NSFS  COEA  analysis  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1994 
and  determined  a  155mm  gun  was  the  most  cost  effective  solution  for  providing  fire 
support;  however,  the  COEA  was  not  constrained  by  time  and  considered  solutions 
that  could  not  be  fielded  until  2003-2005  timeframe  in  a  new  construction  ship.  In 
order  to  address  the  existing  deficiency  in  supporting  ground  maneuver  forces,  the 
Navy  is  proceeding  with  improvements  to  the  existing  Mk  45  5-inch  Gun  to  be  field- 
ed prior  to  2001.  A  supplemental  analysis  to  the  COEA  has  been  initiated  to  evalu- 
ate fiscally  appropriate,  near  term  alternatives  capable  of  being  introduced  in  the 
fleet  prior  to  2001.  In  the  supplemental  study,  analysis  will  focus  on  assessing  modi- 
fications to  the  Mk  45  5-inch  Gun  and  a  preliminary  assessment  of  missile  alter- 
natives that  can  be  utilized  for  providing  fire  support.  ^ 

General  MUNDY.  The  existing  NSFS  COFA  will  be  updated  to  evaluate  our  revised 
NSFS  requirements.  This  C0E!A,  completed  in  fiscal  year  1994,  was  not  constrained 
by  time  nor  did  it  consider  alternatives  that  could  be  fielded  in  the  near-term.  To 
correct  near-term  NSFS  deficiencies,  current  funding  will  pursue  near-term  solu- 
tions. To  this  end,  the  COEA  will  be  updated  to  evaluate  alternatives  that  are  af- 
fordable and  can  be  introduced  to  the  fleet  by  2001.  Future  solutions  may  include 
missiles/rockets  and  155mm  gun  option(s).  These  options  will  be  evaluated  during 
the  COEA  update.  Follow-on  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Marine  Corps  based  on  the  results  of  the  updated  COEA. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Wriat  is  the  estimated  total  acquisition  cost  (R&D)  and  pro- 
curement cost  of  the  naval  surface  fire  support  program  as  currently  planned? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  total  acquisition  (R&D)  cost  to  field  a  modified  Mk  45  Gun 
system  and  5-inch  guided  munition  by  2(K)1  is  $266  million.  Procurement  costs  to 
forward  fit  modifiecTgun  systems  into  DDG-51  class  destroyers  is  estimated  at  $12 
million  per  system,  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  Mk  45  Mod  2  Gun  currently  being 
installed  in  DDG-51.  Retrofit  costs  are  estimated  at  $2  million  per  gun.  Estimated 
procurement  cost  for  guided  projectiles  is  $400  million. 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  naval  surface  fire  support  COEA  determined  that  mis- 
siles are  required  to  supplement  the  capabilities  of  naval  guns.  The  Navy  recently 
test-fired  an  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (ATACMS)  off  a  ship.  In  light  of  the 
COEA  and  the  recent  missile  test,  what  can  missiles  contribute  to  NSFS?  Can  mis- 
siles be  used  for  naval  surface  fire  support  instead  of  guns?  If  both  guns  and  mis- 
siles are  required,  has  the  Navy  determined  the  proper  mix?  If  so,  what  is  the  prop- 
er mix? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  completed  a  test  firing  of  an  ATACMS  fired  from  an 
Army  M270  mobile  launcher  on  the  flight  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Mount  Vernon  in  Feb- 
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ruary  1995.  The  firing  test  was  successful,  meeting  or  exceeding  all  test  objectives. 
In  the  COEA,  missiles  were  considered  very  effective  in  supplementing  gun  systems 
in  providing  fire  support;  however,  missiles  alone  were  not  a  cost  effective  solution. 
The  Navy  is  planning  a  COEA  commencing  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  evaluate  missile 
alternatives  to  supplement  guns  for  providing  fire  support  for  amphibious  assaults 
and  for  supporting  the  ground  commander  in  the  joint  land  battle.  As  part  of  the 
COEA,  the  appropriate  mix  of  missiles  and  gun  launched  ordnance  will  be  evalu- 
ated. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  assume  that  improved  naval  surface  fire  support  capability, 
in  whatever  form,  will  not  be  available  until  early  in  the  next  century. 

When  does  the  Navy  plan  to  field  the  upgraded  5-inch  guns  and  a  5-inch  precision 
guided  munition? 

How  many  ships  will  include  upgraded  5-inch  guns? 

On  what  types  of  ships  will  upgraded  5-inch  guns  be  installed? 

If  the  Marine  Corps  had  to  conduct  an  amphibious  operation  today,  how  would 
it  compensate  for  existing  NSFS  shortfalls? 

What  contributions  can  fixed  wing  aircraft  make  to  the  conduct  of  amphibious  op- 
erations? 

Can  fixed  wing  aircraft  be  used  in  lieu  of  naval  surface  fire  support? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  will  field  an  improved  5-inch  gun  and  5-inch  extended 
range  guided  munition  prior  to  fiscal  year  2001.  The  iniproved  gun  system  will  be 
the  new  baseline  for  installation  on  new  construction  DDG-51  class  aestroyers  be- 
ginning in  2001.  A  minimum  of  six  ships,  either  CG  47  class  cruisers  or  L)D-963 
class  aestroyers  will  be  retrofitted  with  the  modified  gun.  Total  number  of  systems 
to  be  retrofitted  has  not  been  determined  and  is  dependent  upon  final  configuration 
of  the  gun  modification  and  production  cost. 

The  capability  being  introduced  with  the  NSFS  program  will  complement  the 
Close  Air  Support  capability  provided  by  Navy/Marine  Corps  aviation.  Prior  to  the 
fielding  of  an  improved  gun  and  guided  projectile,  the  Navy  will  be  limited  to  the 
present  Mk  45  Gun  to  provide  surface  fire  support  and  a  greater  reliance  will  be 
placed  on  aviation  to  fill  the  near  term  requirement.  The  NSFS  COEA,  considered 
the  role  of  aviation  and  concluded  that  a  combination  of  aviation,  guns  and  missiles 
was  required  to  fully  meet  the  NSFS  requirement. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Two  of  the  Marine  Corps'  top  acquisition  priorities  are  the 
Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAAV)  and  the  V-22  Osprey  Medium  Lift 
Aircraft.  Both  of  these  programs  are  designed  to  enable  the  Marine  Corps  to  conduct 
amphibious  operations  from  over-the-horizon. 

How  is  the  current  naval  surface  fire  support  plan  integrated  with  these  other 
programs  designed  to  enhance  the  Marine  Corps'  ability  to  conduct  over-the-horizon 
amphibious  assaults? 

Is  it  likely  that  all  systems  designed  for  over-the-horizon  amphibious  assaults  will 
be  fielded  around  the  same  time? 

Admiral  Boorda.  To  conduct  over-the-horizon  amphibious  assaults  in  accordance 
with  Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea  (OMFTS)  doctrine,  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  require  improvements  in  fire  support,  being  addressed  in  the  NSFS  program, 
and  improvement  in  ship-to-objective  movement,  being  addressed  with  LCAC, 
AAAV,  and  V-22.  Improvements  in  NSFS,  including  modifications  to  the  Mk  45  5- 
inch  Gun  and  development  of  5-inch  guided  projectile  will  be  fielded  prior  to  2001. 
The  LXDAC  is  currently  in  service.  AAAV  is  scheduled  to  be  fielded  in  2008  and  V- 
22  is  scheduled  to  be  fielded  in  2003. 

General  MUNDY.  Our  requirements  for  NSFS  fully  complement  our  concept  of 
Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea  (OMFTS).  To  support  the  mobility  inherent  in 
the  V-22,  AAAV,  and  LCAC,  NSFS  must  be  enhanced  in  the  areas  of*^ range,  accu- 
racy, and  lethality  as  reflected  in  our  current  requirement.  The  LCAC  is  a  fielded 
system;  the  IOC  for  the  V-22  is  2001;  and  the  IOC  for  the  AAAV  is  2007.  The  near- 
term  NSFS  enhancement  is  currently  planned  for  2001. 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  PROGRAMS 

Senator  THURMOND.  It  is  our  understanding  that  various  studies  of  the  submarine 
workforce  and  vendor  base  issues  have  shown  that  there  would  be  minimum  and 
manageable  risks  of  consolidating  nuclear  warship  construction  at  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding.  What  is  your  assessment  of  these  studies? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Department's  position  is  to  maintain  two  nuclear  capable 
shipbuilders  as  matter  of  national  policy.  Two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  provide 
the  following: 

•  The  ability  to  ramp-up  submarine  production  if  and  when  required  in  response 
to  changes  in  the  threat; 
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•  Provides  greater  stability  to  the  nuclear  shipbuilding  industry  in  terms  of  a 
business  base; 

•  Allows  for  the  introduction  of  competition  at  a  future  date  if  it  is  advantageous 
to  the  government; 

•  Retains  the  capability  for  competition  in  the  future  and  creates  appropriate 
pressures  to  contain  current  costs;  and 

•  Provides  protection  in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Any  potential  downsizing  to  a  single  yard  must  also  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
capabibties  we  lose.  Those  include: 

•  Trident/Seawolf  design,  engineering,  production  and  fleet  support  expertise; 
and 

•  Nuclear  propulsion  plant  desi^  experience. 

The  knowledge  and  skills  required  Tor  submarine  design  and  construction  are 
unique  and  perishable.  Without  exercising  these  skills  through  the  actual  practice 
of  submarine  shipbuilding,  they  will  rapidly  erode.  Reestablishing  proficiency  is  a 
difficult  and  time  consuming  process. 

Examples  of  the  time  needed  to  fully  establish  proficiency  in  the  key  trades  asso- 
ciated with  the  building  of  a  modem  nuclear  powered  submarine  include: 

3  years:  Sheetmetal  and  Carpenters 

5  years:  Shipfitters,  Welders,  Electricians,  and  Pipefitters 

6  years:  Machinists 
9  years:  Testers 

The  exacting  standards  we  enforce  during  the  construction  of  these  vessels  require 
these  times  to  attain  proficiency. 

Nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  represent  a  collection  of  skills  that  are  difficult  to 
establish  but  cruick  to  perish.  We  nave  never  attempted  a  shutdown  and  restart  of 
a  nuclear  cap^le  shipyard.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  such  an  exercise  v/ould  be 
of  very  hirfi  risk  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  would  ever  be  able  to  recover 
the  capability.  Additionally,  the  impact  of  any  protracted  gap  is  felt  at  the  compo- 
nent supplier  level  as  well.  The  gap  may  well  force  some  ofihe  vendor  base  to  leave 
the  industry.  These  vendors  womd  have  to  be  replaced  before  submarine  production 
could  be  restarted  with  associated  cost  and  schedule  impacts.  This  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly acute  problem  for  specialized  component  manufacturers. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  is  consistent  with 
other  defense  industrial  strategies.  The  United  States  has  five  major  conventional 
surface  shipbuilding  yards  and  six  military  aircraft  suppliers.  Moreover,  advantages 
of  maintaining  two  yards  for  the  long  term  outweigh  any  extra  near  term  cost. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  numerous  studies  are  essentially  the  same,  i.e.  addi- 
tional construction  of  nuclear  attack  submarines  is  essential  to  "bridging"  sub- 
marine production  from  1991  (last  nuclear  submarine  new  construction  authoriza- 
tion) to  the  planned  authorization  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine  in  fiscal  year  1998. 
The  gap,  without  construction  of  nuclear  attack  submarines,  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  an  industry  which,  of  necessity,  is  dedicated  to  design  and  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  submarine  components  and  has  little  or  no  offsetting,  parallel  com- 
mercial work. 

Construction  of  the  SSN-23  at  the  Groton  builder  was  determined  to  be  the  most 
time  and  cost  eflicient  solution.  This  decision  was  taken  only  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  alternatives  and  provides  clear  benefits  for  the  Navy  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  DOD  reported  that  $1.8  billion 
would  be  saved  from  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999  if  all  nuclear  warship  construc- 
tion were  done  at  one  shipyard.  DOD  rejected  this  consolidation  scenario,  because 
it  was  concerned  about  the  resulting  loss  of  competition  as  well  as  other  long-term 
defense  industrial  base  and  national  security  concerns.  Has  DOD  updated  their  pre- 
vious savings  estimate  from  a  one  shipyard  option? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Department  has  not  updated  the  previous  savings  esti- 
mate from  a  one  shipyard  option. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  does  DOD  mean  by  the  resulting  loss  of  competition 
especially  since  the  SSN-23  was  not  a  competitive  award? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy's  current  plan — authorization  of  SSN-23  in  fiscal 
year  1996  and  continuation  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine  Design/Build  process  at 
Groton,  CT  with  New  Attack  Submarine  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1998  preserves 
two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  and  permits  competition  to  be  introduced  when  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  government. 

Simply  put,  potential  competition  in  the  New  Attack  Submarine  program  is  an 
issue  of  timing.  There  must  be  a  sufficiently  high  build  rate  to  support  two  nuclear 
capable  shipyards  which  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  competition.  The  New  At- 
tack Submarine  program  does  not  achieve  this  level  of  build  rate  until  fiscal  year 
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2002  and  beyond.  There  is  also  the  question  of  when  we  will  build  the  next  nuclear 
aircraft  earner. 

Introducing  competition  now  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  government  based 
on  the  followmg: 

•  It  would  reduce  the  benefits  of  the  design/build  approach  (i.e.,  it  would  cost 
more  and  take  more  time). 

•  Near  term  construction  activity  is  insufficient  to  sustain  two  nuclear  submarine 
production  yards; 

•  It  would  force  a  downsizing  to  a  single  nuclear  capable  shipbuilder  if  Groton, 
CT  were  to  lose  the  competition. 

•  It  would  require  both  yards  to  participate  in  the  current  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine design  process  with  undesirable  results  including:  increased  design  costs,  no 
benefit  from  Seawolf  lessons  learned,  i.e.,  splits  design  production  eflort,  breaks 
down  existing  partnerships  with  suppliers  and  limits  benefits  from  the  current  de- 
sign/build process. 

•  It  would  extend  the  construction  period  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine  lead 
ship. 

Introducing  competition  in  the  future  may  be  more  advantageous  because: 

•  It  allows  completion  of  New  Attack  Submarine  design  and  supports  an  orderly 
transition  to  stable  low  rate  production. 

•  It  avoids  inefficiencies  during  the  tenuous  transition  period. 

•  Nuclear  aircraft  carrier  production  and  Nimitz  class  carrier  refueling  ade- 
quately sustains  Newport  News  in  the  interim  period. 

•  Allows  competition  when  the  long  term  benefit/cost  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
would  be  the  greatest. 

A  competitive  scenario  before  stable  production  rates  are  achieved  adds  an  esti- 
mated $650  million  to  $1.1  billion  to  cost  and  extends  the  lead  ship  construction  pe- 
riod, does  not  support  force  level  requirements  and,  in  fact,  we  may  still  wind  up 
with  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards  at  higher  costs. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Why  are  two  shipyards  needed  to  protect  long-term  defense 
industrial  base  and  national  security  concerns  especially  since  nuclear  carrier  con- 
struction is  done  at  only  one  shipyard? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  arrived  at  the  national  policy  decision 
to  maintain  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards.  Two  nuclear  capable  shipyards  is  a  fun- 
damental response  to  the  uncertain  Russian  threat  in  that  it  provides  the  decision 
makers  the  ability  to  ramp-up  submarine  production  if  and  when  required. 

Two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  also  provide  the  following  benefits: 

•  The  ability  to  ramp-up  submarine  production  if  and  when  required  in  response 
to  changes  in  the  threat; 

•  Provides  greater  stability  to  the  nuclear  shipbuilding  industry  in  terms  of  a 
business  base; 

•  Allows  for  the  introduction  of  competition  at  a  future  date  if  it  is  advantageous 
to  the  government. 

•  Retains  the  capability  for  competition  in  the  future  and  creates  appropriate 
pressures  to  contain  current  costs. 

•  Provides  protection  in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Any  potential  downsizing  to  a  single  yard  must  also  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
capabilities  we  lose.  Those  include: 

•  TridenfSeawolf  design,  engineering,  production  and  fleet  support  expertise; 
and 

•  Nuclear  propulsion  plant  design  experience. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  is  consistent  with 
other  defense  industrial  strategies.  The  United  States  has  five  major  conventional 
surface  shipbuilding  yards  and  six  military  aircraft  suppliers.  Moreover,  advantages 
of  maintaining  two  yards  for  the  long  term  outweigh  any  extra  near  term  cost. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  is  the  future  force  level  requirement  for  attack  sub- 
marines? 

The  uniformed  Navy  and  the  JCS  have  approved  a  requirement  of  between  51- 
67  SSNs  including  10-12  Sea u;oZ/"  level  quiet  boats  by  2012,  but  the  Navy  Secretary 
and  OSD  established  a  future  planning  figure  of  45-55  SSNs  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bottom-Up  Review. 

Admirfil  Boorda.  The  Navy  stresses  that  maintaining  overall  SSN  force  level  in 
the  long  term  is  completely  dependent  on  authorization  of  the  three  submarines  in 
the  FYDP  in  that  the  United  States  must  retain  the  capability  to  build  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  SSN-23  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  the  lead  ship  and  follow-on  NSSNs 
in  fiscal  year  1998  and  fiscal  year  2000  represent  the  total  submarine  authorizations 
in  the  decade  1992-2001.  This  construction  level  represents  the  lowest  viable  sub- 
marine acquisition  plan. 
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However,  SSN  force  level  projections  show  that  it  is  outyear  procurement  rates, 
not  submarine  authorizations  in  the  FYDP,  that  will  determine  overall  SSN  force 
level  in  the  long  term.  The  Navy  position  is  that  there  is  sufTicient  overlap  between 
the  two  force  level  requirements  documents  for  a  satisfactory  force  level  and  that 
the  final  force  level  will  be  determined  by  SSN  procurements  in  the  next  decade. 
The  original  JCS  Submarine  Forces  of  the  Future  Plan  of  Julv  1992  concluded  that 
if  a  single  number  target  for  force  size  were  chosen,  it  would  be  55  as  this  level 
best  reifected  the  requirements  across  the  spectrum.  The  1993  update  to  this  study 
validated  the  results  of  the  original,  recommending  minor  changes  based  on  updated 
threat  information.  The  required  force  size  was  revised  to  51-67  SSNs,  including 
10-12  with  Seawolf  quieting  by  2012.  Althou^  a  single  number  target  was  not  ex- 
plicitly stated,  using  the  same  analysis  as  in  the  first  study  would  result  in  a  single 
number  target  of  55  SSNs.  This  is  consistent  with  the  Bottom-Up  Review  require- 
ments. The  Navy  has  targeted  for  a  force  structure  of  about  55  SSNs,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  45  SSNs  during  the  transition  period  to  a  fleet  of  New  Attack  Submarines. 
At  this  lower  level  we  will  be  forced  to  either  reduce  our  commitments  or  increase 
the  ships*  operating  tempo. 

Additionally,  the  Navy  plan  is  designed  to  meet  the  JCS  requirement  of  10-12 
SSNs  with  Seawolf  quieting  by  2012.  The  quality  requirement  for  10-12  Seawolf 
level  quiet  boats  by  2012  is  directly  impacted  by  FYDP  authorization  decisions.  The 
submarine  modernization  plan  authorization  of  three  quiet  submarines  in  the 
FYDP,  along  with  the  first  two  Seawolfs,  represents  almost  half  of  the  minimum 
number  of  submarines  that  need  to  be  authorized  before  2005.  The  primary  sub- 
marine characteristic  that  determines  an  attack  submarine's  effectiveness  against  a 
capable,  modern  submarine  like  the  Russian  Improved  Akula  is  radiated  noise.  The 
radiated  noise  specification  for  Seawolf  and  New  Attack  Submarine  are  equal  and 
significantly  reduced  with  respect  to  SSN-688ls,  which  the  Joint  Staff  recognized 
when  it  specified  a  separate  quality  requirement.  Each  submarine  authorization 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  this  quality  requirement. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  force  deployment  schedule  drives  the  number  of  boats  re- 
quired in  the  inventory.  The  Navy  uses  a  force  deployment  factor  for  submarines 
of  5.7  while  commonly  using  a  factor  of  4  for  other  ty|>es  of  ships.  Could  you  explain 
the  basis  for  these  factors? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  A  force  deployment  factor  is  used  as  an  approximation  to  con- 
vert the  number  of  units  forward  deployed  into  a  required  force  inventory.  The  in- 
puts which  go  into  the  development  of  the  force  deployment  factor  are  as  follows: 

A  minimum  turn  around  time  between  deployments  to  allow  for  optimum  schedul- 
ing of  training,  maintenance  and  certification  requirements.  The  minimum  turn 
around  time  also  takes  into  account  our  goal  of  having  a  ship  in  homeport  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  on  average.  The  minimum  turn  around  ratio  is  about  the  same  for 
all  ship  classes. 

Transit  time  from  homeport  to  and  from  the  deployment  area.  This  factor  varies 
significantly  from  area  to  area  and  is  determined  primarily  by  distance  and  ship 
speeds. 

Length  of  time  in  the  deployment  area.  More  time  spent  in  the  deployment  area 
requires  fewer  transits. 

Average  time  that  a  ship  is  not  available  for  deployments  because  it  is  undergoing 
depot  level  maintenance.  This  varies  somewhat  depending  on  the  ship  class  and  its 
maintenance  plan. 

The  overall  force  deployment  factor  is  an  average  of  all  deployment  areas  and 
homeports.  In  actuality,  this  value  varies  significantly  from  as  low  as  4.0  to  as  high 
as  8.6  depending  on  the  ship  class,  homeport  and  assigned  deployment  area. 

Comparison  of  a  specific  force  deployment  factor  for  one  platform  against  another 
without  specifying  tne  associated  conditions  may  lead  to  an  incorrect  impression. 
For  example,  comparing  the  force  deployment  factor  for  a  San  Diego  based  sub- 
marine deploying  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  Norfolk  based  Aegis  cruiser  deploying  to 
the  Mediterranean  may  produce  a  difference  similar  to  the  conditions  you  stated. 
But  in  general,  submarines  and  other  major  combatants  have  comparable  force  de- 
ployment factors,  when  using  the  same  assumptions. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  plans  to,  (1)  extend  the  amount  of  time  SSNs  oper- 
ate between  major  maintenance  periods,  (2)  allow  no  more  than  three  costly  SSN- 
688  submarine  refuelings  per  year,  and  (3)  operate  the  submarine  for  their  design 
service  life  of  30  years.  The  Navy  also  plans  to  acquire  31  SSNs  through  2014  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $48  billion.  This  would  allow  the  Navy  to  maintain  a  force 
structure  close  to  the  BUR  maximum  of  55  SSNs  through  2020.  What  is  the  basis 
for  the  Navy  plan?  Is  this  plan  affordable?  What  alternatives  were  considered  in  de- 
veloping this  plan? 
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Admiral  BoORDA.  The  Navy's  inteCTated  attack  submarine  force  structure  plan 
maintains  a  minimum  number  of  SSNs  by  balancing  submarine  inactivations,  re- 
fueling overhauls  and  a  low  rate  of  submarine  construction.  A  low  rate  of  New  At- 
tack Submarine  construction  starting  in  fiscal  year  1998  is  required  to  replace  688 
class  submarines  which  will  reach  the  end  of  their  service  life  in  large  numbers 
early  in  the  next  century. 

The  Navy  stresses  that  maintaining  overall  SSN  force  level  in  the  long  term  is 
completely  dependent  on  authorization  of  the  three  submarines  in  the  FYDP  in  that 
the  United  States  must  retain  the  capability  to  buUd  nuclear  submarines.  The  SSN- 
23  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  the  lead  ship  and  follow-on  NSSNs  in  fiscal  year  1998 
and  fiscal  year  2000  represent  the  total  submarine  authorizations  in  the  decade 
1992-2001.  This  construction  level  represents  the  lowest  viable  submarine  acquisi- 
tion plan.  The  build  rate  for  NSSN  also  supports  the  JCS  requirement  for  SSNs 
with  Seaiyo//"  level  of  sound  quieting. 

However,  SSN  force  level  projections  show  that  it  is  outyear  procurement  rates, 
not  submarine  authorizations  in  the  FYDP,  that  will  determine  overall  SSN  force 
level  in  the  long  term.  The  Navy  has  targeted  for  a  force  structure  of  about  55 
SSNs,  with  a  mmimum  of  45  SSNs  during  the  transition  period  to  a  fleet  of  New 
Attack  Submarines.  This  level  is  consistent  with  both  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and 
the  JCS  submarine  forces  of  the  future  requirements.  The  lower  level  of  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review  would  force  us  to  drastically  reduce  our  commitments,  or  significantly 
increase  the  operating  tempo  of  our  sailors.  The  Navy  plan  provides  an  affordable 
steady  low  rate  of  production  which  will  satisfy  the  force  level  requirement.  Numer- 
ous alternatives  involving  the  submarine  industrial  base  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  DOD,  Navy  and  civilian  contractors.  The  conclusion  reached  in  over 
a  dozen  studies  is  to  build  SSN-23  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  begin  production  of  the 
New  Attack  Submarine  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Why  did  the  Navy  not  look  at  alternatives  which  would  have 
provided  a  force  structure  closer  to  the  BUR  minimum  of  45  submarines?  GAO  anal- 
ysis shows  that  if  the  Navy  were  to  acauire  only  25  SSNs  through  2014,  it  could 
save  $9  billion  in  procurement  costs  ana  maintain  an  SSN  force  structure  close  to 
55  through  2013,  but  declining  to  45  SSNs  by  2020  and  still  be  within  the  minimum 
range  directed  by  the  BUR. 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  GAO  review  of  SSN  force  level,  which  details  45  SSNs  at 
2020,  cannot  provide  an  adequate  force  structure  immediately  thereafter.  In  order 
to  maintain  45  SSNs  alter  2020,  probably  unaffordable  building  rates  of  four  SSNs 
per  year  would  be  required  as  early  as  2015  in  order  to  offset  the  retirement  of 
6881^  after  their  30  year  life.  The  Navy  plan  of  record  provides  a  more  affordable, 
steady  low  rate  of  production  that  maintains  a  minimum  force  level  of  about  45 
SSNs. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Did  the  Navy  consider  the  feasibility  of  operating  some  SSN- 
688s  beyond  30  years?  This  alternative  could  defer  spending  an  additional  $8  billion 
in  procurement  costs. 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  considered  extending  the  service  of  SSN-688  class 
hulls  beyond  30  years  and  concluded  this  alternative  would  not  preserve  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  submarine  design  construction  capability  nor  meet  operational  re- 
quirements. Revised  intelligence  estimates  reveal  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
u\e  Russians  have  deployed  submarines  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  quieting  charac- 
teristics of  the  current  SSN-688I  class.  Thus,  life  extension  oT  SSN-688  class  hulls 
is  not  responsive  to  the  change  in  threat  and  does  not  fulfill  the  Joint  Chiefs  man- 
date for  10-12  submarines  with  Seawolf  level  of  quieting  by  2012.  Finally,  fun- 
damental ship  characteristics,  such  as  stealth  (vulnerability  to  high  performance 
threats),  or  ability  to  support  special  forces  operations,  cannot  be  effectively  changed 
through  the  overhaul  approach. 

Extending  the  life  of  SSN-688s  would  not  require  the  same  type  or  magnitude 
of  design  effort  associated  with  new  submarine  development.  Similarly,  this  work 
would  not  require  and,  therefore,  does  not  preserve  the  mix  of  construction  skills 
demanded  by  new  submarine  construction.  Further,  life  extension  would  provide  lit- 
tle work  for  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  component  suppliers.  Without  new  submarine 
construction,  many  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  component  suppliers  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  talent,  skills  and  discipline  to  design,  Duild,  test  and  integrate  these  com- 
ponents will  be  lost.  Reconstituting  nuclear  capability  would  be  time-consuming  and 
costly,  assuming  it  could  be  done  at  all. 

Extending  the  life  of  SSN-688s  ignores  long  term  force  level  and  performance  re- 
quirements. Life  extension,  even  if  feasible,  ultimately  has  a  finite  limit  and  only 
postpones  inevitable  block  obsolescence  and  retirement. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Did  the  Navy  consider  simply  deferring  new  construction  of 
SSNs  to  provide  billions  in  savings  of  procurement  costs? 
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Admiral  Boorda.  The  Department  has  considered,  and  rejected,  options  which 
would  result  in  the  shutdown  and  reconstitution  of  the  submarine  industrial  base. 
Multiple  studies  conducted  by  OSD,  Navy  and  RAND  Corporation  has  all  concluded 
the  most  effective  means  of  preserving  the  submarine  industrial  base  and  migrating 
to  the  serial  production  of  an  affordable  nuclear  attack  submarine  to  sustain  future 
force  levels  is  by  the  authorization  of  SSN-23  in  flscal  year  1996  followed  by  author- 
ization of  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

Numerous  studies  over  the  past  3  years  conducted  by  JCS,  OSD,  Navy,  and 
RAND  Corporation  have  all  converged  on  the  following: 

•  Nuclear  attack  submarines  will  remain  vital  to  our  Nation's  security. 

•  Shutdown  and  subsequent  restart  of  the  nuclear  submarine  industrial  base  is 
not  a  workable  option.  Restart,  if  at  all  possible,  would  be  required  shortly  after 
shutdown  to  maintain  a  minimal  SSN  force  level. 

•  Deferring  the  NSSN  to  reduce  the  budget  for  the  next  few  years  would  increase 
out  year  and  total  NSSN  program  costs. 

•  Delay  increases  industrial  base  risk  and  requires  costly  "special  actions"  that 
provide  no  benefit. 

•  Delaying  NSSN  would  not  change,  in  any  way,  the  timing  of  688  inactivations. 

•  Nothing  new  around-the-comer.  The  NSSN  design  is  technologically  robust,  re- 
flecting the  best  state-of-the-art  ideas  of  shipbuilders,  nuclear  propulsion  labora- 
tories, equipment  suppliers,  and  government  engineers. 

Fiscal  year  1998  NSSN  start  is  key  to  the  survival  of  the  nuclear  industrial  base: 

•  Advanced  procurement  of  lead  ship  NSSN  reactor  plant  components  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1996  to  support  fiscal  year  1998  start. 

•  By  fiscal  year  1996  it  will  have  been  7  years  since  last  submarine  ship  set  or- 
dered m  1989. 

•  Without  the  reactor  plant  components  in  fiscal  year  1996  supplier  would  have 
little  incentive  to  stay  in  the  business. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Worldwide  submarine  proliferation  coupled  with  the  radical 
acoustics  quieting  improvement  in  the  current  and  projected  classes  of  Russian  at- 
tack submarines  are  the  fundamental  reasons  the  U.S.  wishes  to  continue  produc- 
tion of  advanced  submarines  with  acoustic  and  non-acoustic  stealth  equivalent  to 
the  current  Seawolf  class  of  submarines.  What  is  the  submarine  mission  which 
drives  the  requirement  for  this  type  of  submarine? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  advanced  acoustic  and  non-acoustic  stealth  requirements 
for  Seawolf  and  the  New  Attack  Submarine  are  not  driven  by  any  single  mission, 
but  are  necessary  to  most  effectively  employ  the  SSN  in  any  environment  in  any 
capacity.  Increasing  numbers  of  countries  are  manufacturing  or  purchasing  state- 
of-the-art  submarines  that  can  present  a  real  threat  to  surface  shipping,  particularly 
in  littoral  choke  points  such  as  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  The  most  effective  weapon  to 
counter  this  threat  is  still  the  submarine,  which  can  operate  in  the  littoral  region 
with  relative  impunity  because  of  its  inherent  stealth.  The  submarine  is  inmiune 
to  Tactical  Ballistic  Missiles  and  Coastal  Cruise  Missiles  which  pose  a  considerable 
threat  to  other  forces  until  air  superiority  is  established.  Additionally,  improve- 
ments in  magnetic  quieting  and  mine  detection  sonar,  coupled  with  the  ability  to 
covertly  monitor  minelaying  operations,  permit  the  submarine  to  avoid  minefields. 

Armed  with  long  range  cruise  missiles,  the  submarine  can  position  itself  in  hostile 
waters,  and  because  of  its  inherent  stealth,  deliver  devastating  strikes  on  land  tar- 
gets with  no  forewarning.  As  state-of-the-art  sensors  and  processors  become  increas- 
ingly available  in  Third  World  markets,  the  advanced  acoustic  stealth  of  Seawolf  he- 
comes  even  more  important  for  this  mission.  Similarly,  the  successful  covert  deploy- 
ment of  Special  Operations  Forces  requires  absolute  stealth  in  the  littorals. 

The  most  demanding  mission  for  the  SSN  remains  anti-submarine  warfare.  The 
keys  to  success  against  the  quiet  diesel  or  nuclear  submarine  are  acoustic  quieting, 
effective  and  capaole  sensors  and  processors,  weapon  system  performance,  and  crew 
proficiency.  U.S.  submariners  remain  the  finest  trained  in  the  world,  equipped  with 
the  most  advanced  homing  torpedoes  and  state-of-the-art  sensor  and  processing 
technology. 

However,  for  the  first  time  since  Nautilus  put  to  sea,  the  United  States  no  longer 
has  the  clear  advantage  in  acoustic  stealth.  Today  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  Rus- 
sian submarines  at  sea  (and  a  similar  number  under  construction)  that  are  quieter, 
at  some  speeds,  than  our  improved  688  class  submarine.  Despite  our  advantages  in 
combat  systems  and  crew  training,  this  loss  of  superiority  m  acoustic  stealth  re- 
duces the  margin  of  overall  U.S. -Russian  submarine  superiority  to  its  lowest  level 
in  history.  This  is  unacceptable.  Seawolf  and  the  follow-on  New  Attack  Submarine 
(NSSN)  will  provide  the  quieting  advantage  to  effectively  reestablish  our  clear  supe- 
riority in  acoustic  stealth. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  What  impact  would  deferral  of  construction  of  the  SSN-23 
have  on  the  vulnerability  to  the  perceived  future  threat? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  Joint  Staff  established  a  requirement  for  10  to  12  attack 
submarines  with  a  Seawolf  level  of  stealth  by  the  year  2012  because  of  the  need 
for  increased  quieting  to  deal  with  quiet  nuclear  and  diesel  submarines.  SSN-23  di- 
rectly contributes  to  this  requirement  and  provides  the  critical  link  in  sustaining  the 
industrial  base  capability  for  production  of  future  submarines  which  can  meet  the 
required  acoustic  quieting  levels.  Unless  we  begin  construction  of  SSN-23  in  fiscal 
year  1996  as  planned,  we  will  not  be  able  to  procure  the  necessary  numbers  of  ad- 
vanced quieting  submarines  required  by  the  Joint  Staff  prior  to  the  year  2012.  Fail- 
ure to  construct  SSN-23  as  planned  also  jeopardizes  the  technology  base  required 
to  produce  future  submarines.  Additionally,  we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  complete 
a  submarine  which,  because  of  its  higher  speed,  larger  weapons  payload  and  greater 
operating  depth,  will  be  better  able  to  counter  the  open  ocean  high  tech  threat  than 
tne  New  Attack  Submarine. 

Authorization  of  SSN-23  provides  the  Nation  with  a  warship  of  unmatched  capa- 
bility. Like  its  two  sister  ships,  it  will  be  quieter,  faster  and  carry  more  weapons 
than  any  submarine  ever  built  by  the  United  States.  These  capabilities  provide 
SSN-23  with  a  clear  tactical  superiority  over  modem  Russian  submarines  currently 
at  sea  as  well  as  the  projected  nuclear  and  diesel  submarines  of  the  future. 

Senator  Thurmond,  while  details  are  classified,  can  you  address  the  lack  of 
agreement  among  the  Intelligence  Conununity  about  the  nature  of  the  future  Rus- 
sian submarine  threat?  The  disagreement  is  about  economics  rather  than  technical 
aspects  of  the  projected  threat. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  no  disagreements  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  on  current  Russian  technical  submarine  capabilities,  on  the  ac- 
tive operations  of  the  Russian  submarine  force,  or  on  the  status  or  objectives  of  Rus- 
sian research  and  development  in  the  submarine  area.  Further,  there  is  Intelligence 
Community  agreement  tnat  the  future  Russian  submarine  force  will  be  composed 
of  only  modem,  combat  elTicient  Russian  strategic  ballistic  missile,  nuclear  attack 
and  conventional  submarines.  There  is  no  disagreement  in  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity that  the  next  generation  of  Russian  nuclear  attack  submarine  is  well  along  in 
series  production,  with  the  first  to  be  launched  in  1997  or  1998.  Under  START  II, 
as  signed,  Russia  has  committed  both  to  reducing  its  strategic  force  by  two-thirds, 
and  deploying  a  greater  percentage  of  nuclear  warheads  within  the  remaining  force 
of  SSBNs.  There  is  minor  disagreement  on  the  rate  of  retirement  of  the  current  Rus- 
sian submarine  force.  There  is  significant  disagreement  by  CIA,  due  to  its  economic 
modeling  programs,  on  how  much  of  the  submarine  force  and  its  supporting  infra- 
structure the  Russian  Navy  will  be  able  to  maintain. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  that  the  Russian  submarine 
force  and  its  strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  Rus- 
sian Navy.  Survival  of  these  Russian  forces  is  the  strategic  bridge  that  the  Russian 
military  leadership  will  employ  until  economic  improvement  allows  them  to  modern- 
ize their  conventional  forces  towards  the  end  of  the  decade.  Significantly,  because 
of  START  II,  Russian  ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  the  supporting  attack  sub- 
marine force,  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  Russian  defense  consider- 
ations for  the  next  decade. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  does  not  join  CIA  in  its  pessimistic  assessments 
of  the  will  of  the  Russian  leadership  to  maintain  its  strategic  posture.  The  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence  believes  that  the  Russian  military  will  make  the  economic  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  maintain  its  posture.  Therefore,  the  Russians  will  maintain  and 
modernize  their  submarine  force  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief,  as  you  have  said,  that  the  disagreement  within  the 
Intelligence  Community  on  the  Russian  submarine  force  is  not  based  on  technical 
assessments  but  rather  on  economic  projections  and  economic  modeling. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Can  you  comment  about  the  operational  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent U.S.  attack  submarines  in  performing  the  ASW  mission? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  United  States  retains  the  most  capable  submarine  force  in 
the  world.  The  Navy  is  confident  in  its  ability  to  remain  the  premier  submarine 
force  in  the  near  term  even  considering  the  loss  of  the  radiated  noise  advantage 
when  comparing  U.S.  and  Russian  submarines  at  sea  today.  The  fact  is  that  in 
1998,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  U.S.  attack  submarine  force  will  be  older  and 
at  a  numerical  disadvantage  when  compared  to  Russian  nuclear  attack  submarines. 
The  superior  training  and  abilities  of  our  crews,  together  with  our  advantage  in 
sonar  sensors,  acoustic  signal  processing  and  weapons  performance,  compensate  for 
these  disadvantages. 

However,  in  the  long  term,  the  U.S.  Navy  needs  submarines  with  lower  radiated 
noise  levels.  Both  the  Seawolf  class,  which  will  launch  its  lead  ship  this  spring,  and 
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the  New  Attack  Submarine  will  provide  this  required  capability.  The  New  Attack 
Submarine  will  take  advantage  of  Seawolf  technology  and  provide  a  capable  sub- 
marine with  a  littoral  focus  for  a  cost  comparable  to  a  SSN-688I. 

FUTURE  SUBMARINE  THREAT 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  impact  will  the  improved  signal  processing  capabiHty 
and  towed  arrays  have  on  the  current  level  of  U.S.  attack  submarine  operational 
effectiveness? 

Admiral  Boorda.  There  are  two  critical  characteristics  that  determine  the  oper- 
ational effectiveness  of  a  submarine,  radiated  noise  and  sensor/processing  capability. 
A  submarine  with  higher  radiated  noise  is  not  only  easier  to  "hear",  but  is  itself 
also  degraded  in  its  ability  to  "listen".  Signal  processing  improvements  enable  a  sub- 
marine to  "listen"  better  and  will  provide  significant  operational  effectiveness  gains 
for  current  U.S.  submarines. 

Processing  advantages  can  (and  do  today)  help  compensate  for  radiated  noise  dis- 
advantages, but  this  must  be  considered  no  more  than  a  temporary  advantage.  It 
is  far  easier  for  an  adversary  to  upgrade  his  sensor/processing  capability  with  to- 
day's advanced  electronics  (available  on  the  world  market)  than  it  would  be  for 
present  U.S.  submarines  to  achieve  further  reductions  in  radiated  noise  levels 
(which  would  require  fundamental  modifications  to  our  submarine's  basic  design). 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  significantly  reduced  the  Navy's 
shipbuilding  requirements.  The  Navy's  fleet  has  declined  from  575  ships  in  1988  to 
382  ships  in  November  1994  and  further  reductions  are  planned.  As  a  result  of  this 
reduction,  substantial  and  costly  excess  Navy  shipbuilding  capacity  now  exists.  Re- 
ducing the  budgetary  impact  of  maintaining  this  costly  excess  capacity,  while  still 
preserving  essential  industrial  base  capabilities,  will  involve  some  difficult  decisions. 

In  March  1994,  the  Navy  concluded  in  its  report  "Adequacy  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Industrial  Base",  that  excess  capacity  existed  in  the  United  States.  Further,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Shipbuiiu'ers  Council  of  America  have  both 
stated  the  United  States  has  about  three  times  the  shipbuilding  capacity  needed  to 
meet  current  and  projected  Navy  needs.  Do  these  reports  accurately  portray  current 
conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  industrial  base? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  DOD  report,  "Adeouacy  of  the  Shipbuilding  Industrial 
Base,"  portrays  effectively  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  industiy  which  has 
paralleled  a  decline  in  military  ship  construction  and  loss  of  commercial  ship  con- 
struction work.  However,  the  report  repeatedly  refers  to  shipbuilding  capacity, 
which  can  be  misleading  about  the  actual  state  of  certain  aspects  of  the  industry. 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  an  industry's  rated  capacity  as  measured  by 
some  generalized  norm  and  its  actual  capabilities.  Capacity  attempts  to  measure 
and  define  a  particular  shipyard's  facilities  and  includes  building  ways,  outfitting 
piers,  graving  docks,  cranes,  steel  throughput,  specialized  equipment  and  work- 
shops, and  similar  quantitative  indices  of  production.  Capacity  is  primarily,  but  not 
entirely,  related  to  the  existence  of  physical  capital  and  assumes  that  increased  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  will  create  increased  physical  capacity. 

Capability  is  a  much  less  used  measure  and  is  often  neglected  in  any  discussion 
of  the  U.S.  naval  warship  shipbuilding  industry.  Capability  refers  to  the  processes, 
technologies,  and  skill  base  needed  by  a  shipyard  to  construct  a  specific  ship  type. 
Capability  requires  relevantly  skilled  management  and  technical  (design  and  engi- 
neering) teams,  technological  prowess,  sufficiently  large  and  skilled  labor  force,  and 
continuing  investment  in  the  specialized  training  required  by  the  workforce. 

Possession  of  capacity  does  not  automatically  translate  into  capability.  Without  an 
appropriately  skilled  labor  force,  experience  with  critical  construction  processes,  and 
management  to  lead  ship  construction  teams  efi'ectively  (i.e.,  the  capabilities),  a 
shipyard  with  adequate  physical  capacity  cannot  build,  for  example,  complex  surface 
combatants. 

Excess  capacity  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  does  exist  when  all  shipbuilding  is 
grouped  together.  When  viewed  with  respect  to  capabilities,  however,  certain  ship- 
building  sectors  do  not  suffer  from  over  capacity.  Although  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration count's  19  active  shipyards  as  "Category  One"  (major  shipbuilding  and  repair 
facility),  the  classification  does  not  take  into  account  such  critical  factors  as  (1)  mini- 
mum water  depth  required  for  modem  combatant  ships,  (2)  the  presence  (or  ab- 
sence) of  specialized  plant  and  equipment  needed  to  construct  complex  surface  com- 
batants, or  (3)  quality  and  experience  of  shipyard  labor  and  management.  When 
these  variables  are  taken  into  account,  only  three  private  shipyards  are  "capable" 
of  constructing  complex  surface  combatants.  Only  two  private  shipyards  in  the  coun- 
try actively  build  complex  surface  combatants  like  the  Arleigh  Burke  class  guided 
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missile  destroyer.  Both  these  shipbuilders  are  matching  workload  efficiently  to  ca- 
pacity to  optimize  their  operations. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Development  and  Acquisition)  has 
initiated  a  comprehensive  study  to  help  bound  and  quantify  a  range  of  alternatives 
for  future  surface  combatant  procurements.  Early  in  the  course  of  the  study,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  question  of  capacity  across  the  entire  shipbuilding  spectrum, 
compared  with  total  Navy  shipbuilding  requirements,  needed  additional  scrutiny. 
Our  preliminary  observations  have  found  that  of  the  17  shipyards  which  have  built 
surface  combatants  since  1945,  only  three  build  them  today,  and  only  two  of  these 
have  in  place  the  necessary  capabilities  to  build  DDG-51s.  Questions  concerning 
available  capacity  and  shipbuilding  requirements  are  under  review  by  the  DDG-51 
Acquisition  Study  team.  The  DDG--51  Acquisition  Study  is  expected  to  complete  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Has  the  Navy  quantified  the  additional  overhead  cost  being 
incurred  by  maintaining  this  excess  shipbuilding  capacity?  If  not,  are  there  plans 
to  compute  this  cost? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  In  order  to  help  determine  the  best  way  to  continue  to  procure 
the  remaining  Arleigh  Burke  destroyers,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Re- 
search, Development  and  Acquisition)  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  study.  The 
study  group  was  tasked  to  help  bound  and  quantify  a  range  of  alternatives  for  fu- 
ture destroyer  procurements.  The  study  is  investigating  a  number  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant elements  involved  in  the  determination  of  a  long-term  shipbuilding  strategy. 
Questions  concerning  available  capacity,  overhead  costs,  and  shipbuilding  require- 
ments are  under  review  by  the  DDG-51  Acquisition  Study  team.  The  DDG-51  ac- 
?|uisition  study  is  expected  to  complete  during  the  summer,  in  time  to  support  the 
iscal  year  1996  acquisition  process. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  the  Navy  developing  a  management  strategy  for  reducing 
the  budgetary  impact  of  maintaining  this  excess  industrial  base  capacity? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS  AND  OVERSEAS  PRESENCE 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  believes  its  carrier  battle  groups  are  the  best  force 
for  fulfilling  its  overseas  presence  missions.  Under  the  current  and  projected  na- 
tional security  environment,  the  level  of  overseas  presence  maintained  in  world  re- 
gions is  a  major  determinant  of  naval  force  requirements.  The  Bottom-Up  Review, 
a  DOD-wide  review  of  the  forces  needed  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly-simultaneous, 
large,  regional  conOicts  concluded  that  8  to  10  carriers  were  sufficient  for 
warfighting  requirements  but  recommended  a  carrier  force  of  11  active  plus  1  re- 
serve carrier  were  needed  to  adequately  meet  forward  presence  requirements.  For 
example,  to  maintain  a  single  carrier  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  continuously  during 
a  given  year  requires  more  than  five  aircraft  carriers.  This  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
precedented condition  where  peacetime  presence  requirements  for  carriers  battle 
group  now  exceed  the  projected  wartime  reqruirements.  Although  highly  capable  and 
flexible,  a  carrier  battle  group  is  costly — almost  $1.7  billion  in  annualized  cost  to 
acquire,  operate  and  support. 

The  Navy  Department  s  Fiscal  Years  1996-1997  Biennial  Budget  continues  to  re- 
flect the  BUR's  recommended  carrier  force  levels.  The  Navy  states  that  its  budget 
supports  the  readiness  and  sustainability  of  forces  adequate  to  satisfy  overseas  pres- 
ence objectives.  However,  the  Navy's  recent  Joint  Mission  Assessment  found  that  a 
force  of  15  carries  is  needed  to  meet  forward  presence  objectives. 

Over  the  past  20  years  a  number  of  highly  capable  surface  combatants  and  sub- 
marines, and  amphibious  ships  have  entered  the  force.  Many  are  equioped  with 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  the  Aegis  antiair  weapon  system  and  Vertical  Launching 
Systems.  Today's  surface  combatants  provide  significantly  offensive  and  defensive 
capability  and  are  increasing  more  capable  in  performing  independent  operations  in 
almost  every  mission,  including  antiair,  antisurface,  strike,  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. A  surface  action  group  centered  around  a  cruiser  or  destroyer — a  battle  group 
without  a  carrier — has  an  annualized  cost  of  about  $500  million. 

Why  does  aircraft  carrier  presence  need  to  be  continuous?  Doesn't  the  current  pol- 
icy of  tethering  the  carrier  meet  our  security  objectives? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  As  the  Navy  continues  to  struggle  to  meet  overseas  presence 
within  its  current  force  structure  of  12  (11  +  1)  carriers,  how  has  the  Navy  used  sur- 
face action  groijps  or  amphibious  readiness  groups  (amphibious  ships  with  surface 
combatants)  to  ful  in  the  gaps  in  carrier  presence? 
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Admiral  BOORDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS  AND  OVERSEAS  PRESENCE 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  has  invested  billions  in  developing  highly  capable 
multi-mission  surface  combatants.  What  has  the  Navy  done  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  capabilities  of  these  platforms  and  what  effect  did  the  consideration  of  these 
capabilities  have  in  the  Na>^s  overall  force  structure  decisions  on  the  type  and  size 
of  its  naval  forces? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  surface  combatant  simply  to 
provide  protection  to  carrier  ana  amphibious  forces.  Multi-mission  capable  surface 
combatants: 

—  provide  credible  deterrence  and  are  often  first  to  strike  should  deterrence  fail 

—  enable  operational  maneuver  from  the  sea 

—  support  ground  forces  through  strike 

—  defend  seaports  and  airports  of  demarcation 

—  provide  self-defense  and  protect  maritime  forces  by  dominating  the  battlespace 
against  submarines,  aircraft,  TBMs,  advanced  anti-ship  systems 

Force  structure  decisions  on  type  and  size  of  our  naval  forces  are  being  made  rel- 
ative to  the  above  capabilities  and  the  projected  threat.  It  was  decided  to  build  the 
DDG— 51  Fit  IIA  variant  with  the  capabilities  discussed  above  inherent  to  the  ship. 
DDG-51  Fit  IIA  is  the  baseline  from  which  decisions  concerning  the  capabilities  of 
the  21st  Century  Surface  Combatant  (SC-21)  will  be  compared.  The  warfighting  ca- 
pabilities of  multi-mission  combatants  are  being  analyzed  in  an  on  going  force  archi- 
tecture study  which  will  feed  SC-21  design  considerations. 

Senator  THURMOND.  A  carrier's  organic  offensive  capability  comes  from  its  air 
wing  and  it  requires  surface  combatant  and  submarine  escorts  to  provide  a  signifi- 
cant defensive  capability.  Budget  constraints  are  forcing  the  Navy  to  reduce  the  size 
of  its  air  wing,  thus  reducing  the  offensive  capability  of  the  carrier.  How  does  the 
overall  offensive  and  defensive  capability  of  a  carrier  battle  group  comoare  with  a 
surface  action  group,  comprised  of  Aegis  cruisers/destroyers,  strike/ASW  destroyers, 
guided  missile  frigates,  and  one  or  more  submarines? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  aircraft  carrier  is  the  centerpiece  of  naval  presence,  under- 
lining our  interests  and  demonstrating  conmiitment  by  its  credibility  to  project  sus- 
tained, precise,  and  effective  firepower  at  a  moment's  notice.  History  has  proven 
that  the  carrier  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  premier  capital  warship 
which,  when  present,  provides  the  battle  group  upon  which  it  is  centered  the  most 
potent  set  of  naval  power  projection  capabilities  attainable.  While  other  surface  ac- 
tion groups  will  be  exceptionally  capable,  they  do  not  possess  the  equivalent  fire 
power  of  a  CV/CVN  battfe  group.  At  given  times  though,  and  in  specified  locations, 
the  strategic  environment  may  permit  deployments  of  surface  action  groups  without 
the  carrier.  A  realistic  view  of  the  political  and  military  risks  involved  with  the  de- 
ployment of  such  a  group  must  include  recognition  of  slower  crisis  response  times 
should  the  carrier  be  needed  and  be  incorrectly  positioned  or  absent,  and  other  dis- 
advantages when  carriers  are  not  available. 

No  other  naval  platform  in  the  world,  other  than  the  CV/CVN  aircraft  carrier,  is 
as  survivable  while  simultaneously  possessing  the  ability  to  sustain  around-the- 
clock  manned  aircraft  operations  at  such  a  high  tempo  with  the  capacity  for  inflict- 
ing significant  damage  on  adversary  targets  ashore,  or  on  enemy  surface  units  at 
sea.  In  addition,  the  aircraft  carrier  provides  a  highly  visible  representation  of 
American  will  and  military  might  unequalled  by  any  other  naval  asset.  Often  the 
most  important  role  the  aircraft  carrier  can  provide  is  credible  force,  first  on-scene, 
to  either  prevent  or  respond  to  crisis.  Absence  of  the  carrier  can  constitute  a  poten- 
tial deficit  in  naval  crisis  response  capability,  both  real  and  symbolic. 

NUCLEAR  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Senator  Thurmond.  Throughout  the  1980s,  the  Navy  argued  that  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carriers  (CVNs)  were  a  necessary  weapon  in  the  Cold  War  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  the  Navy,  nuclear  power  provided  aircraft  carriers  with 
the  ability  to  steam  at  high  speeds  for  unlimited  amounts  of  time,  and  to  operate 
without  the  support  of  vulnerable  logistics  ships  for  long  periods.  With  the  demise 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  open  ocean  warfare  became  a  much  less  probable  occurrence. 
Instead  the  Navy  shifted  its  focus  to  the  littoral  regions  of  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
the  Navy's  dedication  to  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers  has  not  changed.  How- 
ever, the  Navy  has  decided  to  retire  all  other  nuclear  powered  surface  ships  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  refueling,  operating,  and  maintaining  these  vessels.  This  action  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  advantages  of  CVNs  because  they  will  have  to  operate  with 
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conventionally  powered  escorts.  To  date,  the  Navy  has  not  undertaken  a  cost  effec- 
tiveness analysis  of  large  deck  conventional  aircraft  carriers. 

The  coat  of  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers  is  higher  than  that  of  conventionally 
powered  aircraft  carriers.  A  recent  GAO  report,  "Navy  Aircraft  Carrier  Program:  In- 
vestment Strategy  Options"  (GAO/NSIA-95-17,  January  1995),  estimates  that  the 
investment-related  costs  of  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  are  almost  twice  as  high 
than  for  a  conventionally  powered  aircraft.  The  nuclear  powered  carrier  is  also  more 
costly  to  operate  and  support. 

How  does  the  use  of  tne  conventionally  powered  aircraft  carriers  inhibit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  presence  and  crisis  response  missions? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  aircraft  carrier,  whether  conventional  or  nuclear  powered, 
is  the  centerpiece  of  forward  naval  presence  and  brings  with  it  the  unique  advan- 
tage of  providing  a  sovereign,  mobile  operating  base  for  the  projection  of  tactical  air 
in  regions  of  the  world  important  to  U.S.  interests.  Nuclear  powered  carriers  have 
been  Duilt  to  enhance  the  flexibility  of  these  sovereign  sea  bases.  Requiring  no  re- 
fueling, the  self  sufficiency  and  high  state  of  readiness  of  this  formidable  instrument 
of  national  will  is  unequaled  throughout  the  world.  The  mobility  of  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  is  seen  in  its  ability  to  transit  700  nautical  miles  per  day  for  days  on 
end,  without  refueling.  This  unique  capability  was  demonstrated  fully  when  U.S.S. 
George  Washington  recently  sprinted  from  operations  off  Bosnia  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  response  to  Iraqi  troops  movements  near  the 
Kuwait  border.  The  awesome  firepower  of  an  aircraft  carrier  is  further  dem- 
onstrated when  it  is  realized  that  the  presence  of  U.S.S.  George  Washington  in  the 
CENTCOM  theater  effectively  doubled  the  number  of  strike  aircraft  available  to  the 
Unified  Commander. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Have  conventionally  powered  carriers  ever  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  missions  assigned  to  them  because  tney  did  not  utilize  nuclear  power? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  Our  Global  Naval  Forward  F*resence  Policy  positions  aircraft 
carriers,  either  conventional  or  nuclear  powered,  forward  deployed  in  the  major 
maritime  theaters  as  a  force-in-readiness.  The  fact  that  aircraft  carriers  are  kept 
forward  deployed  in  the  global  presence  role  is  the  primary  contributor  to  successful 
crisis  response.  While  there  are  certain  distinct  advantages  of  nuclear  powered  car- 
riers over  conventional  powered  carriers,  the  warfighting  capabilities  of  both  plat- 
forms are  unmatched  throughout  the  world  and  capable  of  handling  any  mission  as- 
signed. 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  much  risk  reduction  does  the  Navy  gain  with  the  added 
expense  of  nuclear  power  on  aircraft  carriers? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  Since  nuclear  carriers  do  not  require  propulsion  fuel,  their  ca- 
pacity for  jet  fuel  is  nearly  double  that  of  a  conventional  carrier.  Their  ability  to 
sustain  high  transit  speeds  indefinitely  greatly  widens  the  perimeter  and  increases 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  a  confiict  or  crisis  region.  Additionally,  by  their  design, 
they  carry  up  to  50  percent  more  ordnance  as  well.  These  factors  are  significant  be- 
cause they  allow  the  theater  commander  the  ability  to  employ  the  nuclear  carrier 
with  a  greater  degree  of  tactical  flexibility  and  autonomy  in  operations.  The  fact 
that  a  nuclear  carrier  can  sustain  operations  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  a  con- 
ventional carrier  before  requiring  replenishment,  coupled  with  decreased  exposure 
of  logistics  force  ships  to  threat  areas,  is  a  great  tactical,  military  benefit  to  the  Bat- 
tle Group  Commander  and  Theater  CINC. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda,  how  do  conventionally-powered  escort  ships 
constrain  the  advantages  provided  by  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  constraint  of  conventionally  powered  escort  ships  is  that 
they  require  refueling  at  regular  intervals.  If  a  logistics  support  ship  is  not  available 
for  refueling  the  battle  group,  aircraft  carriers  have  the  capability  to  refuel  conven- 
tionally powered  escort  ships.  In  this  evolution  the  escort  ship  maneuvers  close 
along  the  starboard  side  of  the  aircraft  carrier  and  refueling  hoses  are  passed  be- 
tween the  two  ships.  The  normal  speed  used  for  underway  replenishment  is  13 
knots  and  may  be  slower  than  that  needed  to  conduct  flight  operations  or  tactical 
maneuvering.  During  a  high  speed  transit  the  aircraft  carrier  and  escort  would  need 
to  reduce  speed  to  conduct  refueling  of  the  escort  and  then  regain  transit  speeds 
upon  completion.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  when  U.S.S.  George  Washington 
made  her  nigh  speed  transit  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  October  1994.  She  refueled  both 
escort  ships  and  still  arrived  on  station  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  sufficient  aviation 
fuel  to  conduct  sustained  combat  operations. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Does  the  Nation  have  sufficient  industrial  base  capabilities 
to  begin  building  a  conventionally  powered  aircraft  carrier  in  2002  instead^of  a  nu- 
clear powered  carrier? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  shipbuilding  industrial  base  has  sufficient  capabilities  to 
build  a  conventionally  powered  aircraft  carrier  in  2002,  however,  there  is  not  a  cur- 
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rent  production  boiler  of  sufficient  size  to  power  a  conventional  aircraft  carrier. 
Funds  would  have  to  be  provided  for  production  start-up  and  testing  of  a  large  ca- 
pacity boiler  for  a  conventionally  powered  carrier. 

Additionally,  as  identified  in  GAO  report  GAO/NSIAD-95-17,  Navy's  Aircraft 
Carrier  FVogram:  Investment  Strategy  Options,  funds  to  support  a  5-  to  7-year  re- 
search, development  and  design  period  would  be  required  to  develop  and  design  a 
new  conventional  aircraft  carrier.  The  GAO  study  used  the  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy 
(CV-67),  the  last  conventional  carrier  built  for  the  Navy  and  the  largest  conven- 
tional carrier  in  the  Active  fleet,  as  a  proxy  for  the  new  design  carrier. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  attention  is  the  Navy  giving  to  the  issue  of  future  air- 
craft carriers?  Is  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  preordained  or  will  conventional 
power  also  be  considered  for  future  aircraft  carriers? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  completed  a  study  in  response  to  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view (BUR)  and  incorporated  many  aspects  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
port and  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  reports  on  this  subject.  All  three  studies  rec- 
ommend a  Nimitz-based  design  for  the  next  carrier  in  the  near-term  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  force  structure  and  to  serve  as  a  transition  ship  for  a  potentially  new 
carrier  design.  Additionally,  in  the  long  term  these  studies  recognize  that  new  devel- 
opments in  aircraft  design,  aircraft  launch  and  recovery  equipment,  propulsion,  self- 
defense  systems  and  systems  architecture  can  and  will  impact  future  designs.  All 
propulsion  alternatives,  including  nuclear,  conventional  steam,  gas  turbine,  electric 
drive  and  possible  combinations  will  be  assessed  for  feasibility  and  affordability. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  work  has  the  Navy  done  on  assessing  the  costs  and  fea- 
sibility of  inactivating  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

BOTTOM -UP  REVIEW  FORCE  CTRUCTURE  DECISION 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  called  for  a  force  structure  of  11  Ac- 
tive aircraft  carriers  plus  a  dedicated  Reserve/training  carrier.  The  U.S.S.  John  F. 
Kennedy  has  since  been  designated  the  Reserve  carrier.  The  BUR  envisioned  this 
ship  could  be  deployed  for  limited  periods  either  with  an  integrated  Active/Reserve 
air  wing  or  with  an  Active  wing  whose  carrier  was  in  long-term  maintenance.  Navy 
planning  now  calls  for  the  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy  to  m^e  a  full  6-month  deploy- 
ment after  it  completes  its  overiiaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and  com- 
pletes its  pre-deployment  training  workup.  During  the  second  half  oi  1999,  eight  of 
nine  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  will  be  in  shipyards  undergoing  different  levels  of 
maintenance,  ranging  from  6  to  36  month  periods.  During  the  same  period  all  three 
conventional  carriers  will  be  available. 

Will  the  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy  remain  in  operational  status  and  conduct  back- 
to-back  deployments  or  will  it  be  programmed  as  a  ready  carrier  in  case  it  is  need- 
ed? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  the  Operational/Reserve  car- 
rier, is  currently  scheduled  for  an  extended  deployment  in  1997.  The  schedule  for 
Kennedy  aft«r  the  1997  deplojnment  will  be  determined  upon  review  of  the  Global 
Naval  Forward  Presence  Policy,  requirements  for  carrier  presence  as  determined  by 
the  Unified  Commanders,  and  as  necessary  to  meet  the  training  requirements  of  the 
Navy. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  actions  is  the  Navy  taking  to  preclude  so  many  of  its 
nuclear  carriers  from  being  in  shipyard  maintenance  at  the  same  time? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Depot  level  maintenance  availabilities  are  integrated  with  the 
carrier  training  and  deployment  schedule.  This  scheduling  produces  a  layering  effect 
whereby  during  each  month  of  the  year  the  number  of  carriers  in  maintenance 
availabilities  varies.  The  Navy  aircraft  carrier  maintenance  plan  is  changing  in 
order  to  even  out  maintenance  budgets,  avoid  long  duration  complex  overhauls,  pro- 
vide for  a  near  continuous  maintenance  program  for  the  carriers,  and  increase  oper- 
ational scheduling  flexibility.  Complex  overhauls  have  been  deleted  while  some 
shorter  availabilities  have  been  lengthened.  Overall  the  new  maintenance  plan  en- 
sures that  maintenance  and  repairs  are  not  deferred  which  would  create  the  need 
for  complex  overhauls.  This  plan  results  in  an  appearance  of  there  being  more  ships 
in  shipyards  at  any  one  time.  In  fact,  under  this  plan  it  is  expected  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  overall  material  condition  of  the  carriers  will  be  improved  resulting  in  each 
ship  spending  less  time  in  shipyard  maintenance  than  in  the  past. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Has  the  Navy  assigned,  programmed,  and  fully  funded  an  air 
wing  to  support  the  John  F.  Kennedy  during  this  6  year  period? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Global  Carrier  Schedule  covers  a  5  year  period.  The  current 
carrier  schedule,   which  is  under  continual  review  by  the  Unified  Commanders 
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(CINCs),  has  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy  scheduled  for  a  full  6-month  deployment  in 
fiscal  year  1997  with  Carrier  Air  Wing  (CVW-3).  Three  embarked.  This  deployment 
is  required  to  meet  the  Global  Naval  Forward  Presence  Policy  as  promulgated  by 
the  CtNCs.  The  Type  Commander  for  each  Fleet  manages  and  schedules  air  wings 
to  meet  these  commitments.  Air  wings  sometimes  are  re-assigned  from  carrier  to 
carrier  as  a  particular  ship's  maintenance  schedule  temporarily  removes  the  need 
for  an  Active  air  wing.  The  funding  required  for  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy's  fiscal  year 
1997  deployment,  including  the  funding  for  CVW-3,  is  programmed  in  the  Future 
Years  Defense  Plan. 

FUTURE  CARRIER  INVESTMENT  OPTIONS 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  states  that  the  alternative  car- 
rier concepts  design  study  is  for  the  carrier  that  will  be  built  after  CVN-76  (i.e. 
CVX-77).  The  BUR  states  that  this  study  will  determine  if  CVX-77  will  be  nuclear 
or  conventionally-powered  and  if  it  will  be  a  large  or  small  deck  ship.  DOD  officials 
have  indicated  that  by  the  time  the  design  study  and  a  cost  and  effectiveness  study 
are  completed  it  will  be  too  late  to  use  the  results  to  build  CVX-77. 

Why  is  the  Navy  dragging  its  feet  and  "studying"  these  options  again  and  again? 
Didn't  the  Navy  complete  a  study  more  than  a  year  ago?  How  was  the  Navy's  study 
different  from  the  National  Academy  of  Science  study  completed  over  4  years  ago? 
From  the  study  completed  by  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  3  years  ago? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  Will  the  results  of  the  BUR-mandated  study  be  used  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  CVX-78  and  future  carriers? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  the  Navy  currently  planning  to  build  CVX-77  as  a  repeat 
Nimitz-class  carrier?  How  does  this  effect  the  BUR  recommendation  that  the  next 
carrier  be  developed  according  to  the  results  of  the  study? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  THURMOND.  Under  the  Navy's  Recapitalization  Plan,  CVX-78  would  be 
fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  2006.  Why  would  it  take  almost  10  years  to  design  this 
carrier  and  why  can't  a  new  design  be  built  in  2002? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy's  fiscal  year  1996/1997  budget  indicates  advance 
procurement  for  a  replacement  carrier,  CVX-77  is  programmed  for  fiscal  years  2000 
and  2001.  How  much  money  is  programmed  and  for  what  purposes? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  THURMOND.  Why  would  it  take  almost  10  years  to  design  a  new  carrier? 
(Under  the  Navy's  recapitalization  plan,  CVX-78  would  be  fully-funded  in  fiscal 
year  2006.) 

Admiral  BoORDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

DECOMMISSIONING  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  NIMITZ-CLASS  CARRIERS 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  cost  of  decommission  and  disposal  of  a  single  Nimitz- 
class  nuclear  carrier  has  been  roughly  estimated  by  the  Navy  to  be  between  $850 
million  to  $1  billion,  not  including  the  cost  of  potential  environmental  consider- 
ations. 

What  has  the  Navy  identified  as  potential  "environmental  considerations"  and 
what  are  the  financial  implications? 

Admiral  Boorda.  In  past  years,  the  cost  of  handling  radioactive  waste  and  non- 
radioactive hazardous  materials  such  as  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs),  lead,  and 
asbestos  has  increased  much  faster  than  the  average  inflation  rate.  However,  the 
extent  to  which  these  trends  would  continue  several  years  into  the  future  is  un- 
known. Therefore,  the  Navy  rough  order-of-magnitude  cost  estimate  for  the  notional 
inactivation  and  ilisposal  of  a  iVt/nite-class  carrier  previously  provided  assumed  that 
the  cost  of  handling  these  materials  would  increase  at  the  inflation  rate.  The  poten- 
tial increases  above  inflation  were  listed  as  an  unknown  variable. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  Naval  Reactors  or  the  Department  of  Energy  working  on 
or  planning  to  work  on  improving  the  current  life  span  of  the  Nimitz-class  carrier 
core  and  reactor  plant?  Would  this  core  have  the  potential  to  last  the  life  of  a  Nim- 
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itz-clasa  carrier  (more  than  twice  the  current  core  life  span  or  about  50  years)?  If 
so,  when  is  the  new  design  expected  to  be  completed  and  how  much  will  it  cost? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  does  the  cost  of  uranium  used  as  fuel  in  the  Navy's 
ships  compare  to  the  cost  of  oil  over  the  past  20  years  and  what  are  the  projected 
mariiet  costs  for  the  next  10  years? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  Due  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  complete  environmental 
impact  studies  and  obtain  local  approval  for  permanent  nuclear  waste  storage  and 
disposal  sites  (i.e.  Yucca  Mountain  experience),  has  the  Navy's  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Directorate  begun  developing  recommendations  for  feasible  sites  for  storage  and  dis- 

fiosal  of  the  nuclear  waste  and  the  defiieled  reactor  cores  of  Mmite-class  carriers? 
f  so.  how  far  along  is  the  planning  process? 
Aomiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

NUCLEAR  INDUSTRIAL  RASE 

Senator  Thurmond.  Both  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  the  1994  Navy  Posture 
Statement  concluded  that  CVN— 76  had  to  be  fuUy-fiinded  in  1995,  as  well  as  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine  in  fiscal  year  1996,  to  protect  the  nuclear  industrial  base  for 
both  aircraft  carriers  and  submarines  even  though  large  reserves  of  overcapacity 
exist  at  both  nuclear  shipyards  (especially  Newport  News  Shipbuilding).  The  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  explained  that  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  can  build 
both  nuclear  carriers  and  submarines.  Electric  Boat  only  has  the  capability  to  con- 
struct submarines. 

Since  the  Navy  doesn't  want  to  close  Electric  Boat  and  make  Newport  News  Ship- 
building the  sole  supplier  of  both  carriers  and  submarines  because  of  the  "loss  of 
competition"  and  "long-term  national  security  implications,"  how  do  you  plan  to 
remedy  this  overcapacity  problem?  Isn't  Electric  Boat  currently  the  sole  supplier  of 
nuclear  submarines  since  all  future  nuclear  submarine  contracts  will  be  directed  to 
this  yard  since  the  Naw  has  decided  to  keep  the  yard  open?  How  does  this  affect 
competition  and  national  security? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  issue  of  overcapacity  has  not  been  a  driving  factor  in  the 
Navy  decisionmaking  process.  The  Navy's  nuclear  warship  acquisition  strategy 
maintains  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards— General  Dynamics,  Electric  Boat  (EB)  Di- 
vision, Groton,  CT,  with  submarines — and  Tenneco,  Newport  News  Shipljuilding 
(NNS),  Newport  News,  VA,  with  aircraft  carriers  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  The  ability  to  ramp  up  submarine  production  if  and  when  required  in  response 
to  changes  in  the  threat. 

•  Provides  greater  stability  to  the  nuclear  shipbuilding  industry  in  terms  of  a 
business  base.  Allows  for  the  introduction  of  competition  at  a  future  date  if  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government. 

•  Retains  the  capability  for  competition  in  the  future  and  creates  appropriate 
pressures  to  contain  current  costs. 

•  Provides  protection  in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Maintaining  two  nuclear-capable  shipbuilders  is  consistent  with  other  defense  in- 
dustrial strategies.  The  United  States  has  five  major  conventional  surface  shipbuild- 
ing yards  and  six  military  aircraft  suppliers.  Moreover,  advantages  of  maintaining 
two  yards  for  long  term  outweigh  any  ejttra  near  term  cost. 

The  Navy  has  not  foreclosed  the  idea  of  competition  for  later  hulls  of  the  New 
Attack  Submarine.  Rather,  the  Navy  has  maintained  that  competition  should  be 
considered  when  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government.  The  challenge  is  to 
sustain  the  industrial  base  as  it  shifts  to  a  more  affordable  attack  submarine.  Nu- 
merous studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Navy  and  independent 
groups  such  as  RAND  Corp  all  have  concluded  that  bridging  construction,  e.g.,  au- 
thorization of  the  SSN-23  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine 
in  fiscal  year  1998  is  the  most  effective  way  to  transition  to  stable  production  of  a 
lower  cost  attack  submarine  and  maintain  required  force  levels. 

The  Groton,  CT,  yard  is  continuing  to  aggressively  re-engineer  organizations  and 
processes  to  reduce  overhead  cost.  This  effort,  coupled  with  the  higher  aircraft,  car- 
rier construction/overhaul  workload  the  Navy  has  directed  to  Newport  News,  helps 
both  companies  survive  and  continue  to  provide  ships  at  reasonable  cost. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  1994  Navy  Posture  Statement  concluded  that  if  Electric 
Boat  was  shutdown  the  Navy  would  have  to  reopen  it  later.  If  Newport  News  Ship- 
building is  capable  of  building  both  aircraft  carriers  and  submarines,  and  the  ex- 
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gected  procurement  rate  of  both  will  be  low,  why  does  the  Navy  assume  Electric 
oat  will  need  to  be  reopened  at  a  later  date?  Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  redun- 
dant shipbuilding  capabilities  and  attempt  to  balance  the  budget  at  the  same  time? 
Wouldn't  savings  from  closing  Electric  Boat  be  better  spent  on  fielding  better 
equipped  carrier  air  wings? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy's  modernization  plan  balances  all  requirements  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  The  current  national  policy  calls  for  the  preservation  of 
two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders.  Shifting  to  a  single  nuclear  capable  shipbuilder 
has  significant  implications.  With  a  single  yard,  we  lose  the  capaoility  of  ramping 
up  submarine  construction,  we  lose  protection  against  natural  or  economic  disaster, 
we  lose  the  potential  for  future  competition  ana  we  lose  the  continuing  leverage  to 
keep  cost  down  even  without  direct  competition. 

The  Navy  methodology  for  executing  this  policy  is  to  have  Groton  initially  build 
submarines  while  Newport  News  will  build  and  refuel  aircraft  carriers.  The  Navy 
is  already  underway  in  executing  this  strategy  with  the  awarding  of  the  CVN-76 
to  Newport  News  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Maintaining  two  nuclear-capable  shipbuilders 
is  consistent  with  other  defense  industrial  strategies.  The  United  States  has  five 
major  conventional  surface  shipbuilding  yards  and  six  military  aircraft  suppliers. 
Moreover,  advantages  of  maintaining  two  yards  for  long  term  outweigh  any  extra 
near  term  cost. 

The  Navy  is  executing  the  New  Attack  Submarine  utilizing  an  integrated  design/ 
build  approach  at  the  Groton  shipbuilder.  This  means  the  design  of  the  New  Attack 
Submarine  is  specially  tailored  to  the  design,  business  and  construction  practices  at 
Groton.  Members  of  the  design  team,  the  builders  and  key  vendors  are  co-located 
at  Groton  early  on  in  the  kind  of  integrated  teams  that  are  proving  to  be  of  great 
benefit  elsewhere  in  industry.  This  enabled  an  early  focus  on  afTordability.  Any  deci- 
sion to  change  this  approach,  i.e.  shift  away  from  Groton,  would  increase  program 
costs. 

A  decision  not  to  authorize  SSN-23  coupled  with  a  competition  for  the  lead  New 
Attack  Submarine  could  result  in  the  shift  of  the  current  design/build  process  at 
Groton  to  an  alternative  process  at  Newport  News,  generating  a  cost  impact  of 
roughly  $650  million  to  $1.1  billion  plus  potential  intangible  costs  that  could  be 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Additionally,  due  to  the  disruption  in  the  current 
design/build  process  the  construction  period  for  the  lead  ship  could  be  extended  up 
to  2-3  years.  There  would  be  no  delay  m  the  start  of  construction. 

Thus,  it  is  in  the  Navy's  best  interest  to  maintain  the  current  course  of  two  nu- 
clear capable  shipbuilders  as  both  a  means  of  preserving  future  competition,  as  well 
as  avoiding  unbudgeted  costs  associated  with  shutdown,  reconstitution  and  in- 
creased overhead. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  stated  that  the  risk  to  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  due  to  a  delay  in  the  mnding/construction  of  CVN-76  could  be  miti- 
gated if  certain  actions  were  taken  ahead  of  time  such  as  a  pre-shutdown  planning 
to  minimize  the  effort  and  cost  that  would  be  entailed  in  restarting  carrier  produc- 
tion or  by  rescheduling  delivery  of  carriers  under  contract,  overhauls,  and  other 
work  to  maintain  essential  construction  capabilities.  Why  did  the  BUR  not  rec- 
ommend either  of  these  options,  since  it  also  stated  that  delaying  CVN-76  would 
have  less  impact  on  nuclear  vendors  than  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  third  Seawolf  at  Electric  Boat,  and  adversely  impact  the  suppli- 
ers of  non-nuclear  and  carrier-specific  equipment? 

Secretary  Dalton.  All  industrial  base  studies  conducted  to  date  have  concluded 
that  all  solutions  aimed  at  preserving  the  nuclear  powered  warship  industrial  base 
must  support  design  and  production  processes  at  both  the  supplier  level  and  ship- 
builder level.  All  studies  conducted  have  consistently  concluded  that  bridging  con- 
struction, e.g.,  authorization  of  SSN-23  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  the  lead  New  Attack 
Submarine  in  fiscal  year  1998  is  the  only  solution  that  provides  support  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  design  and  production  skills  at  both  shipbuilders  and  component 
suppliers. 

NAVY  DEPOT  CAPACITY 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  took  positive  action  to  reduce  excess  aviation  depot 
capacity  during  the  1993  BRAG  process  by  identifying  three  aviation  depots  for  clo- 
sure. However,  the  process  the  Navy  used  to  determine  where  workload  should  be 
relocated  failed  to  take  into  consideration,  the  aviation  capability  existing  in  Air 
Force  depots.  This  process  also  failed  to  use  competitive  procedures  to  identify  the 
most  cost-effective  public  depot  for  relocating  workloads  from  closing  facilities,  as 
called  for  in  SASC  Report  103-113  (report  accompanying  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Au- 
thorization bill). 
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Why  has  the  Navy  relocated  workload  from  its  closing  depots  to  other  Navy  de- 
pots without  using  competition  or  other  merit-based  selection  procedures  to  deter- 
mine where  the  workload  could  be  accomplished  most  cost-effectively? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  made  the  tough  decision  to  close  three  of  its  six  naval 
aviation  depots  in  BRAC  1993.  The  work  that  was  performed  at  the  closing  depots 
was  transferred  to  other  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  activities  or  to  private  in- 
dustry. Work  was  retained  by  the  Navy  (core,  or  work  for  which  there  was  no  other 
interested  source)  to  ensure  that  the  three  remaining  depots  would  efficiently  oper- 
ate at  fiill  capacity  to  meet  Title  10  readiness  responsibilities. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1994  DOD  Authorization  Act  amended  the  previous  language  in 
specific  regard  to  the  $3.0  million  threshold  provision  (Section  2469  of  Title  10,  U.S. 
Code).  This  amendment  required  competition  for  work  meeting  the  $3.0  million 
threshold  only  if  the  work  were  being  moved  to  a  contractor.  When  the  transitions 
in  question  took  place,  there  was  no  requirement  to  compete  work  moving  among 
DOD  depots. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1995  DOD  Authorization  Act  further  modified  the  $3.0  million 
provision  (Section  338),  but  the  workload  transitions  were  in  process.  The  provision 
now  includes  work  being  moved  to  either  a  contractor  or  another  DOD  activity  and 
requires  the  services  to  use  merit  based  selection  procedures  among  DOD  depots  or 
competitive  procedures  among  "private  and  public  sector  entities' .  However,  in  a 
memorandum  dated  May  4,  1994,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  discontinued 
public/private  competitions,  so  this  option  is  no  longer  possible. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  November  15,  1994,  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Logistics  provided  his  interpretation  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  This  memo  equated  merit  based  selection  procedures"  with  the  ap- 
proved depot  maintenance  interservicing  process,  stating  the  "depot  level  activities 
will  compete  only  for  workloads  that  are  considered  as  being  within  their  core  capa- 
bilities". All  workload  transitions  have  been  done  in  accordance  with  DOD  policy. 

Senator  THURMOND.  During  the  1995  BRAC  process,  the  Navy  identified  for  clo- 
sure the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center,  Naval  Aviation  Engineering  Support  Unit,  and 
Naval  Air  Technical  Services  Facility,  facilities  having  considerable  component  re- 

Bair,  manufacturing  and  other  depot  maintenance  workload.  Attachment  H  of 
•OD's  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Report  notes  that  this  workload  will  be  relo- 
cated to  NADEPs  Jacksonville  and  North  Island. 

Did  the  Navy  consider  relocating  any  of  this  woridoad  to  other  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  depots? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Aircraft  Division  (NAWCAD), 
Lakehurst;  Naval  Air  Engineering  Service  Unit  (NAESU);  and  Naval  Air  Technical 
Services  Facility  (NATSF)  do  not  Fall  into  the  designated  depot  category. 

The  assumption  that  the  workload  associated  with  NAESU  and  NATSF  is  compo- 
nent repair,  manufacturing  and  other  depot  maintenance  workload  is  incorrect. 
NAESU  is  an  engineering  support  unit  that  provides  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  operational  forces.  NATSF  develops,  contracts,  and  distributes  maintenance 
technical  publications  used  by  fleet  maintenance  personnel  to  repair  Navy  weapons 
systems.  Savings  were  realized  because  of  the  similarity  of  many  of  their  work  func- 
tions with  those  performed  at  the  naval  aviation  depots.  NAWCAD  Lakehurst's 
manufacturing  ana  component  repair  functions  are  similar  to  those  performed  at  the 
Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Jacksonville. 

The  Navy  did  not  consider  moving  any  of  this  workload  to  other  DOD  depots. 
Once  the  Navy's  analysis  indicated  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  close  a  depot,  they 
were  considered  as  receiving  sites.  It  was  a  Navy  policy  during  BRAC  1995  to  move 
depot  workload  from  technical  center  activities  mto  depot  maintenance  activities  to 
further  reduce  excess  capacity  and  minimize  the  number  of  sites  performing  depot 
maintenance. 

The  Joint  Cross  Service  Group-Depot  Maintenance  (JCSG-DM)  was  specifically 
charged  with  looking  at  depot  maintenance  across  service  lines.  They  specifically 
chose  not  to  look  at  the  depot  maintenance  performed  outside  of  the  24  designated 
depot  activities  because  the  Navy  was  the  only  military  department  that  identified 
such  workload.  The  JCSG-DM  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  favorably  endorsed  the 
Navy's  recommendation  for  these  workload  transitions. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Was  competition  or  other  merit-based  procedures  used  to  de- 
termine where  the  workload  could  most  cost-effectively  be  done? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  BRAC  law  specifically  requires  that  the  Cobra  algorithms 
be  used  for  cost  comparisons  in  the  BRAC  process.  The  Cobra  analyses  in  these 
cases  looked  at  alternate  receiver  sites. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Since  the  Air  Force  spent  much  more  money  during  the 
1980s  in  modernizing  its  aviation  depots,  many  p>eople,  including  GAO  and  the 
BRAC  Commission,  have  recognized  that  by  and  large,  Air  Force  depots  are  more 
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modem  and  cost-efTective  than  Navy  depots.  A  May  4,  1994  memo  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  stated  that  the 
two  services  should  work  together  to  consolidate  workloads  across  the  services,  to 
reduce  excess  capacity,  and  to  use  the  most  proficient  DOD  depot  management  and 
joint  operations  alternatives,  to  include  joint  operation  of  a  single  base  by  both  serv- 
ices. Tne  Deputy  Secretary  noted  that  ne  looked  forward  to  receiving  a  joint  plan 
that  addressed  these  issues.  No  such  plan  was  ever  developed,  the  services  inde- 
pendently developed  their  inputs  to  the  1995  BRAC  process,  and  few  significant 
cross  servicing  opportunities  were  approved  through  DOD's  BRAC  process. 

Why  has  the  Navy  been  reluctant  to  join  with  the  Air  Force  in  identifying  an  avia- 
tion (iepot  that  could  be  jointly  operated? 

Adnural  BooRDA.  The  Navy  has  not  been  reluctant  to  join  with  the  Air  Force  in 
identifying  a  joint  aviation  cfepot.  In  response  to  the  Deputy  Secretary's  direction, 
the  Navy  actively  participated  in  an  effort  with  the  Air  Force  to  develop  a  process 
and  criteria  for  selecting  joint  depots  in  DOD.  Navy  recommended  that  joint  depots 
be  selected  in  each  service.  Concurrent  with  the  joint  depot  selection  effort,  the  serv- 
ices and  the  Joint  Cross  Service  Group  on  Depot  Maintenance  were  developing  al- 
ternatives for  depot  closures  and  realignments  for  the  BRAC  process.  Eventually, 
the  OSD  and  service  staffs  decided  not  to  identify  joint  depots  prior  to  the  rigorous 
review  of  all  depots  during  the  BRAC  process.  This  action  resulted  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  decisions  which  might  prejudice  the  outcome  of  BRAC  recommendations  for 
depot  closures  or  to  suboptimize  the  process  for  base  closures.  Navy  supports  elimi- 
nation of  DOD  excess  capacity  through  the  BRAC  process,  and  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  joint  initiatives,  such  as  interservicing,  consistent  with  economic  consider- 
ations and  operational  requirements. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Why  is  the  Navy  reluctant  to  have  depot  repair  on  Navy  air- 
craft accomplished  in  Air  Force  facilities  if  the  work  can  be  done  more  cost-efTec- 
tively  in  one  of  the  Air  Force  facilities? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  is  not  reluctant  to  have  depot  repair  performed  at  an 
Air  Force  depot  when  it  can  be  determined  that  true  cost  effectiveness  can  be 
achieved.  The  problems  arise  when  we  attempt  to  determine  true  costs.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  studies  have  pointed  out  that  the  Air  Force  is  not  accurately 
reflecting  its  true  cost  of  doing  business.  A  GAO  report  entitled  "Air  Logistics  Cen- 
ter Indicator"  found  that  "DOD  has  difficulty  developing  consistent  and  reliable  data 
about  the  productivity  of  the  air  logistics  center's  work  forces  or  the  productivity  im- 
provements that  the  work  forces  have  achieved." 

An  example  of  the  Air  Forces'  cost  ineffectiveness  is  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Logistics,  that  canceled  the  contract  for 
depot  level  maintenance  of  the  F/A-18  aircraft,  with  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Hill 
Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  A  merit  based  cost  analysis  revealed  that  the  Navy  organic 
depot  could  perform  the  work  more  cost  effectively  ($44,000  less  per  aircraft)  and 
with  a  lower  maintenance  tum-around-time  (improved  readiness). 

The  Navy  is  the  most  aggressive  of  the  services  in  interservicing  depot  workload. 
The  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  is  increasing  interservicing  from  6  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1991  to  a  projected  20  percent  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  26  percent  by  fiscal 
year  1997,  and  made  non-core  work  available  to  other  services  and  to  the  private 
sector. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Navy  is  implementing  its  Market  Drive  Strategy.  Our  new- 
est initiative  for  cost  savings  not  only  continues  downsizing  while  bolstering  the 
commercial  industrial  base,  it  also  provides  optimum  readiness  and  support  to  the 
user.  This  approach  uses  competitive  pressure  from  the  'private  sector  and  the 
warfighter  customer  to  demand  real  infrastructure  savings.  The  key  element  is  that 
the  user  drives  resource  allocation.  This  maximizes  available  funds  for  operating 
forces'  readiness,  retains  essential  capability  and  reduces  infrastructure. 

No  blanket  rules  can  be  applied,  nor  should  the  assumption  be  made  that  one 
service  is  more  cost  effective  than  another.  When  it  makes  sense  to  interservice,  we 
interservice.  Examples  are  the  C-130  aircraft  at  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  and  the 
AH-1  and  H-60  aircraft  at  Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Since  the  DOD  depot  system  still  has  significant  excess  ca- 
pacity and  the  closing  costs  for  any  of  the  Air  Force  depots  far  exceed  the  cost  of 
closing  NADEP  Jacksonville,  why  is  the  Navy  opposed  to  closing  NADEP  Jackson- 
ville and  relocating  this  workload  to  either  an  Air  Force  depot  or  a  depot  that  would 
be  designated  a  joint  depot? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Department  of  Defense  does  have  excess  capacity,  which  is 
largely  concentrated  in  Air  Force  depots.  In  BRAC  93,  Navy  acknowledged  the  re- 
Quirement  to  reduce  infrastructure  and  to  perform  only  core  work  in  our  remaining 
tnree  aviation  depots.  By  following  this  strategy.  Navy  is  increasing  capacity  utiliza- 
tion from  74  percent  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  98  percent  in  fiscal  year  1999. 
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In  her  opening  statement  to  the  BRAC  commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
acknowledged  that  excess  capacity  existed  across  the  Ave  air  logistics  centers.  She 
further  stated  that  the  cost  to  close  one  or  two  depots  would  be  prohibitive,  citing 
an  $800  million  cost  to  close  each  depot.  Although  the  upfront  costs  to  close  an  Air 
Force  depot  may  be  initially  high,  the  corresponding  annual  steady  state  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  are  considerably  higher  in  the  long  term. 

Navy  definitely  supports  retaining  the  three  remaining  naval  aviation  depots. 
Having  made  the  tougn  decisions  upiront,  we  are  at  last  rightsized  to  operate  effec- 
tively and  to  provide  optimum  support  to  our  fleet  operating  forces — the  warfi^ters. 

Regarding  the  Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Jacksonville,  Navy  is  implementing  a  Re- 
gions Maintenance  strategy  that  consolidates  ship,  submarine  and  aircraft  inter- 
mediate and  depot  level  maintenance  within  predetermined  areas,  or  regions.  As  the 
only  Navy  industrial  activity  in  the  area,  Jacksonville  is  our  anchor  for  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Maintenance  Center  and,  as  such,  it  is  critical  to  the  region's  suc- 
cess. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Althou^  the  Navy  has  stated  that  future  implementation  of 
a  regional  maintenance  center  in  Jacksonville  supports  the  justification  for  retaining 
a  depot  facility  at  Jacksonville,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  closure  of  the  depot 
would  preclude  the  retention  of  equipment  or  a  shop  that  were  needed  to  support 
a  regional  center — an  approach  that  likely  will  be  followed  in  Norfolk  when  NADEP 
Norfolk  is  closed. 

What  other  reasons  support  the  continued  operation  of  the  Jacksonville  NADEP? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  regional  maintenance  concept  is  being  implemented  to  re- 
duce duplication  of  capability  between  the  submarine,  surface,  and  air,  intermediate 
and  depot  communities  to  achieve  process  improvements  and  to  further  reduce  the 
infrastructure.  In  other  words.  Navy  intermediate  and  depot  level  maintenance  is 
being  consolidated  to  form  one  level  of  ashore  industrial  capability  comprised  of  an 
integrated  civilian  and  military  workforce. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Maintenance  Center  (RMC)  will  be  anchored  by  the 
depot  industrial  capabilities  resident  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  which  is  also 
a  depot  maintenance  activity.  NADEP  Norfolk's  closure  will  not  deprive  the  RMC 
of  depot  industrial  capability.  The  Southeast  RMC  ret^uires  the  capabilities  of 
NADEP  Jacksonville,  which  is  the  only  Navy  depot  maintenance  activity  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  that  can  provide  industrial  capabilities  for  the  coastal 
region.  Further  more,  the  need  for  an  east  coast  tactical  aviation  depot  and  the  re- 
quirement for  an  anti-submarine  warfare  technology  center  requires  Jacksonville's 
continued  presence. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  stated  that  repairing  and  overhauling  carrier- 
based  aircraft  are  different  than  overhauling  and  repairing  land-based  aircraft.  Yet, 
after  winning  a  competition  with  a  Navy  aviation  depot,  an  Air  Force  depot  success- 
fully implemented  an  overhaul  program  that  accomplished  F-18  MCAAPs  for  much 
less  than  the  Navy  depot  had  been  charging. 

Other  than  identifying  and  removing  the  additional  corrosion  found  on  carrier- 
based  aircraft,  what  differences  are  there  in  overhauling  and  repairing  carrier-based 
and  land-based  aircraft? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Regarding  the  opening  comments  on  Air  Force  implementation 
of  an  awarded  competition,  the  Air  Force  did  not  successfully  implement  a  program 
for  the  F/A-18  MCAAP.  There  were  cost  overruns  and  delayed  aircraft  deliveries 
during  the  program's  life  at  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  which  resulted  in  the  can- 
cellation by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  oi  Defense  for  Logistics  of  the  contract  with 
Ogden  and  return  of  the  work  to  the  Navy.  An  independent  Coopers  and  Lybrand 
study  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  found  that  there  were  significant 
problems  with  the  Air  Forces'  original  bid  that  understated  the  true  cost  and  that 
the  Air  Force  was  not  performing  at  the  contract  price. 

As  to  the  differences  between  overhauling  and  repairing  carrier-based  versus 
land-based  aircraft,  the  design,  construction  and  missions  of  naval  aircraft  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  of  the  Air  Force's  tactical  aircraft.  Naval  aircraft  are 
built  to  survive  in  a  harsh  maritime  environment  and  tolerate  the  stresses  of  carrier 
operations.  Additionally,  the  nature  of  the  Navy's  mission  demands  the  full  integra- 
tion of  design  engineering,  manufacturing,  production,  test  and  evaluation  and  in- 
service  engineering  functions  to  properly  manage  the  life  cycle  support  of  critical 
weapon  systems.  It  takes  years  to  develop  a  true  understanding  of  the  effects  of  car- 
rier based  operations  on  aircraft  and  their  related  systems.  The  importance  of  the 
linkage  between  responsive  organic  supjMrt  and  the  success  of  the  operational  units 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Because  of  differences  in  missions  and  environments,  the 
maintenance  philosophies  of  the  two  services  differ  as  well. 

Naval  aircraft  operate  in  forward  deployed  situations,  out  of  reach  of  wholesale 
resupply  by  airlift.  Therefore,  a  robust  maintenance  capability  must  be  deployed 
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with  them — and  is,  in  the  intermediate  maintenance  resources  within  the  carrier 
battle  group.  Navy  depot  maintenance  activities  are  integral  elements  of  the  overall 
Navy  maintenance  program  and  are  the  enabling  component  of  an  integrated  main- 
tenance philosophy  that  assures  the  highest  degree  of  self-sufficiency  for  our  de- 
ployed forces.  They  provide  fleet  training  for  deployable  personnel,  remote  support 
of  deployed  units  via  field  teams,  and  readiness  sustainment  through  turn-around 
of  replacement  components  and  engines  for  deployed  aircraft.  In  comparison,  the  Air 
Force  depends  on  a  pipeline  of  spares  from  operating  units  to  the  depots,  supported 
by  a  lar^e  airlift  capability. 

The  significant  difierence  between  repair  of  carrier-based  and  land-based  aircraft 
centers  around  mitigating  the  eflects  of  corrosion  and  the  structural  effects  on  air- 
frames, both  metal  and  composite,  of  carrier  catapults/arrested  landings.  However, 
the  Navy's  depot  maintenance  approach  integrates  industrial  processes  and  mainte- 
nance engineering  to  manage  the  effects  oi  the  carrier  environment,  reduce  the 
amount  of  maintenance  required  at  the  depot  level,  and  avoid  depot  pipeline  time 
for  aircraft  through  field  team  performance  of  maintenance  tasks  at  the  operational 
site.  The  Navy  maintenance  approach  eliminates  maintenance  requirements  and 
performs  maintenance  cost  effectively. 

Additionally,  engine  operating  parameters  from  low  to  full  power  are  more  exten- 
sive and  frequent  due  to  very  snort  takeoff  and  landing  distances.  The  wide  gap  in 
operating  environment,  as  well  as  mission  performance,  demands  expertise  in  the 
unique  aspects  of  carrier  aircraft  maintenance.  The  lessons  learned  by  the  skilled 
artisans  at  the  naval  aviation  depots  cannot  be  readily  exported.  It  takes  years  to 
pain  such  knowledge  and,  if  it  is  lost  or  diminished,  then  readiness  will  be  degraded 
in  naval  aviation. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Air  Force  has  a  state-of-the-art  landing  gear  facility  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  which  already  overhauls  70  percent  of  the  landing  gear  on  military 
aircraft.  Has  the  Navy  considered  interservicing  the  repair  and  overhaul  of  its  land.- 
ing  gear  at  this  facility?  If  not,  why  not? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  different  maintenance  philoso- 
phies because  of  their  unique  missions  and  operating  environments.  The  Air  Force 
buys  lightweight  landing  gear  for  increased  speed,  while  the  Navy  requires  the  use 
of  sturdier  landing  gear  for  carrier  takeoff  and  landings.  The  Navy  uses  an  on-condi- 
tion  maintenance  concept  for  overhaul  of  its  landing  gear.  This  means  if  it  is  not 
broken,  we  don't  fix  it.  If  the  Navy  deviated  from  this  concept,  it  would  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive  to  purchase  the  additional  spares  required  to  support  the  pipeline 
and  to  pay  for  increased  transportation  costs. 

Landing  gear  for  aircraft  that  are  common  among  the  services,  such  as  the  C- 
130  and  H-60,  that  have  co-located  aircraft  and  landing  gear  maintenance,  are  good 
candidates  for  consolidation.  Landing  gear  for  the  P^  and  F-14  aircraft  have  been 
prototyped  at  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  (ALG).  Because  of  a  shortfall  of  assets  of 
these  two  landing  gears,  our  pipeline  situation  has  not  enabled  us  to  workload 
Ogden  ALC. 

NAVY  AVIATION  ISSUES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Since  the  mid-1980s  the  Navy  has  attempted  to  modernize 
it's  fleet  of  tactical  aircraft  through  a  series  of  development  programs.  The  Advanced 
Tactical  Fighter  (ATF)  was  a  joint  Air  Force/Navy  program  led  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  Navy  withdrew  from  the  program  before  "down-selection."  Subsequently,  the 
ATF  program  evolved  into  the  Air  Force's  F-22  program.  A  second  program,  the  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Aircraft  (ATA),  was  a  joint  Air  Force/Navy  program  led  by  the 
Navy.  The  design  selected  for  this  program  was  designated  the  A-12.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cheney  terminated  the  program  for  default  in  January  1991,  but  also  stat- 
ed that  the  Navy  still  needed  a  stealthy  replacement  aircraft  for  the  A-€E. 

Shortly  after  the  A-12  program  termination,  the  Navy  began  an  upgrade  of  its 
F/A-18  C/D  aircraft  to  an  E/F  model  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  defense  budget.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Navy  announced  the  start  of  a  joint  Navy/Air  Force  AX  aircraft'  program 
in  an  April  1992  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget.  The  AX  program,  led 
by  the  Navy,  was  intended  to  produce  an  A-6E  replacement.  It  was  later  designated 
the  A/FX  program  to  reflect  plans  to  give  the  aircraft  a  dual  strike  and  fighter  capa- 
bility. Subsequently,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  determined  that  the  Navy  could  not  af- 
ford both  the  F/A-18  E/F  and  the  A/FX.  As  a  result,  the  A/FX  was  canceled  in  favor 
of  the  F/A-18  E/F  upgrade  and  a  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (J AST)  program 
to  develop  an  affordable  strike  aircraft  was  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  working  with  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  to  develop  Advanced  Short  Take-Off  and  Vertical  Landing 
(AJsTOVL)  technology  for  a  replacement  to  the  AV-8B  Harrier  aircraft. 
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What  impact  has  the  cancellation  of  the  A-12  and  A/FX  programs  had  on  Navy 
tactical  aviation?  Have  the  terminations  left  the  Navy  with  a  capability  gap? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  cancellations  of  the  A-12  and  AFX  left  the  Navy  with  a  re- 
duction in  potential  strike  capability.  Both  of  these  platforms,  with  significant  en- 
hancements to  survivability  generated  by  their  radar  cross  section  reduction,  were 
designed  to  penetrate  and  attack  highly  defended  targets.  Because  of  the  reduction 
in  the  Soviet  threat,  the  Navy  felt  it  could  safely  meet  the  current  threat  with  exist- 
ing systems  while  simultaneously  developing  a  more  cost  effective  platform  to  meet 
the  projected  threat  systems. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Will  there  be  an  impact  on  Navy  carrier  operations,  espe- 
cially force  projection,  during  the  time  when  the  carriers  will  have  to  rely  solely  on 
F/A-18  E/F  and  F-14  carrier  air  wings? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  There  will  be  an  impact  when  compared  to  the  capability  we 
would  have  realized  with  an  A-12  or  AFX.  However,  in  view  of  the  currently  pro- 
jected threat,  the  Navy  felt  it  could  meet  its  warfighting  requirements  for  the  near 
term  by  taking  advantage  of  the  improved  F/A-18  E/F  range  and  performance  com- 
bined with  the  capability  of  the  Tomahawk  missile  system. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  impact  will  termination  of  F/A-18  C/D  production  and 
retirement  of  A-6E  aircraft  have  on  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  maintain  its  force 
structure? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  planned  termination  of  F/A-18  C/D  production  and  retire- 
ment of  the  A-6E  in  fiscal  year  1997  will  have  considerable  impact  on  force  struc- 
ture. Older  F/A-18A  aircraft  will  be  kept  in  the  inventory  to  maintain  squadron 
structure  for  10/1  Navy  air  wings  and  3/1  Marine  air  wings.  Additionally,  F-14  air- 
craft will  require  structural  and  avionics/weapon  system  improvements  to  maintain 
viability  and  supplement  the  gap  left  by  the  retiring  A-€E. 

Senator  THURMOND.  How  will  the  Navy's  "littoral  strategy"  affect  carrier  oper- 
ations and  the  level  of  tactical  aircraft  capability  needed  on  the  carriers? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Due  to  the  traditional  role  of  Naval  Expeditionary  forces,  the 
move  to  the  Navy's  "littoral  strategy"  has  not  significantly  changed  the  requirement 
for  our  carrier's  ability  to  project  power  ashore.  There  is  still  a  need  to  establish 
air  superiority  and  attack  key  targets  throu^out  the  theater  of  operations.  This 
will  continue  to  be  done  by  the  aircraft  flying  from  our  aircraft  carriers.  We  will 
continue  to  refine  our  concepts  of  operations  and  tactics  to  efficiently  prosecute  the 
current  threats  with  the  assets  that  we  have  available. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Does  the  Navy,  or  will  the  Navy,  have  a  gap  in  capability 
to  conduct  deep  strike  missions  when  it  retires  its  A-6E  aircraft? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  made  an  assessment  of  the  current  projected  threat 
for  the  near  term  during  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  looked  at  the  assets  that  we 
would  have  available  to  counter  that  threat.  As  a  result  of  the  review,  the  Navy  de- 
termined that  it  could  meet  its  current  warfi^ting  requirements  with  the  improved 
Hornet,  F/A-18  E/F,  and  the  Tomahawk  missile  system  while  we  developed  the  next 
generation  strike  aircraft. 

Senator  THURMOND.  If  so,  the  Navy  is  going  to  have  almost  a  15-year  gap  until 
the  JAST  aircraft  arrives,  and  it  may  not  even  end  up  with  comparable  deep  strike 
capability.  In  effect,  then,  does  the  A-6E  retirement  spell  the  end  of  the  Navy's  ca- 
pability and  need  to  conduct  deep  strike  missions? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  Naval  Aviation  maintains  the  capability  to  conduct  deep  strike 
missions.  The  Navy  has  increased  the  strike  range  of  the  F/A-18  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  E/F  model,  and  we  have  enhanced  our  Tomahawk  missile  system  to  the 
BLK  III  variant  with  work  progressing  on  BLK  IV.  Additionally,  we  are  adding 
strike  capability  to  our  F-14  aircraft.  We  feel  comfortable  that  given  the  current 
threat  we  can  meet  our  warfighting  commitments  while  we  develop  a  next  genera- 
tion strike  fighter. 

JOINT  ADVANCED  STRIKE  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM  (JAST) 

Senator  Thurmond.  As  proposed  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  have  undertaken  the  JAST  program.  JAST  is  intended  to  identify  and  dem- 
onstrate affordable  leveraging  technologies  through  the  1990s  and  propose  a  way  to 
satisfy  Air  Force  F-16  and  Navy  A-6E  replacement  needs.  When  will  the  Joint  Ad- 
vanced Strike  Technology  Program  field  an  aircraft  to  replace  current  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program  is  structured 
to  enable  fielding  of  a  family  of  aircraft  variants  with  Initial  Operational  Capabili- 
ties circa  2010. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  What  will  happen  to  the  strike  aircraft  needs  of  each  of  the 
services  if  any  of  the  service's  aircrart  variants  can't  be  develof>ed  on  time  and  with- 
in budget  of  the  JAST  aircraft  program? 

Adimral  Boorda.  JAST  is  still  in  the  concept  development  phase  with  the  flow 
of  production  aircraft  after  a  subsequent  Engineering,  Manufacturing,  and  Develop- 
ment (EM&D)  phase  still  being  denned.  Along  with  this  effort  is  a  risk  reduction 
program  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  all  three  services  needs.  The  exact  cost,  schedule, 
ana  risk  for  that  program  have  not  been  fully  laid  out.  As  part  of  the  risk  assess- 
ment, there  will  be  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  and  the  impact  for  a  service's 
needs  not  being  met. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  lessons  learned  from  previous  joint  tactical  aircraft  de- 
velopment programs,  which  cannot  be  characterized  as  successful  from  a  joint  per- 
spective, are  being  applied  to  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  effort? 

Secretary  Dalton.  A  key  aspect  of  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program 
is  facilitating  joint  development  of  fully  validated  and  affordable  operational  re- 
quirements. Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program  integrated  Product  Teams 
of  warfighters  and  technologists  use  the  disciplined  strategy -to -task  process  and  an 
extensive  underpinning  of  Modeling,  Simulation,  and  Analysis  (MS&A)  to  help  the 
services  jointly  develop  a  set  of  requirements  with  maximum  focus  on  jointness,  and 
evolve  them  over  time  consistent  with  technology's  ability  to  support  them 
affordably.  This  very  successful  activity  will  culminate  in  the  services'  draft  Joint 
Mission  Needs  Statement  this  summer,  followed  by  the  final  Joint  Mission  Needs 
Statement  this  fall  which  will  be  validated  by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Committee. 

Strong  support  from  both  military  departments  is  reinforced  by  the  program  man- 
agement and  reporting  structure.  There  is  no  "lead  service"  for  the  program,  and 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  each  budget  approximately  equal  shares  of  annual  funding. 
It  is  chartered  under  the  signatures  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  jointly  manned  and  currently  directed 
by  an  Air  Force  Major  General  reporting  to  the  Navy  Service  Acquisition  Executive. 
The  Deputy  Director  is  a  Navy  Admiral  who  will  take  over  the  program  when  the 
general  leaves,  and  who  will  then  report  to  the  Air  Force  Service  Acquisition  Execu- 
tive. This  program  framework  ensures  continuous  communication  between  program 
participants  at  all  levels,  and  balanced  Navy  and  Air  Force  inputs  relative  to  pro- 
gram airection  and  resolution  of  issues. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  is  focused  on  affordabihty. 
Specifically,  how  will  this  be  achieved  and  what  impact  will  this  have  on  future  tac- 
tical aircraft  funding  needs? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program's  mission  is  to 
create  affordable  strike  warfare  systems  by: 

—  facilitating  development  of  fully  validated  and  affordable  operational  require- 
ments. 

—  facilitating  maturation  of  leveraging  technologies. 

—  demonstrating  leveraging  technologies  (products  and  processes)  and  operational 
concepts. 

The  program  facilitates  the  evolution  of  affordable  requirements  by  emphasizing 
early  interaction  of  the  warfighter  and  the  developer  to  ensure  cost  versus  perform- 
ance trades  are  made  early  wnen  they  can  most  influence  weapon  system  cost.  Risk 
mitigating  technology  demonstrations  are  another  key  aspect  oi  the  program. 

The  program's  recently  completed  Concept  Exploration  studies  underscored  the 
possibility  and  benefit  of  commonality  as  a  viable  means  for  achieving  significant 
savings  in  next  generation  strike  aircraft.  The  key  conclusion  is  that  a  family  of  air- 
craft can  meet  tri-service  needs,  with  overall  significant  life  cycle  cost  savings.  This 
will  result  in  lower  funding  requirements  for  development,  procurement,  and  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  the  next  generation  strike  aircraft  weapon  systems. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  is  also  focused  on  com- 
monality. How  is  that  being  defined  for  purposes  of  this  program?  For  example,  will 
Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  realistically  be  able  to  build  an  aircraft  that  will 
be  used  by  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Program  envisions  structural  com- 
monality (i.e.,  a  common  production  line)  as  well  as  commonality  in  support.  Initial 
contractor  studies  indicate  a  tri-service  family  of  aircraft  is  possible,  with  si^ificant 
life  cycle  cost  savings  achievable.  The  "family  of  aircraft"  concept  allows  a  high  level 
of  commonality  while  satisfying  unique  service  needs.  The  degree  of  commonality 
varies  between  70  and  90  percent  with  individual  contractor  designs.  This  "family 
of  aircraft"  approach  brings  with  it  the  cost  benefits  of  a  common  depot,  commonly 
supported  logistics  trail,  and  increased  joint  service  interoperability. 
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General  MuNDY.  Specific  weapons  system  requirements  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  Government  requirements  determination  process  and  contractor  concept 
design  development  efforts  are  both  on-going,  and  both  include  cost  versus  perform- 
ance trades.  It  is  still  too  soon  in  the  process  to  have  identified  specific  weapon  sys- 
tem characteristics.  The  results  of  the  recently  completed  JAST  Program  Concept 
Exploration  Phase  underscored  the  possibility  and  benefit  of  commonality  as  a  via- 
ble means  for  achieving  significant  savings  in  next  generation  strike  aircraft.  The 
key  conclusion  of  the  contractor  studies  is  that  a  family  of  aircraft  can  meet  tri-serv- 
ice  needs,  with  potential  life  cycle  cost  savings  of  33  to  55  percent,  a  common  pro- 
duction line,  ana  application  oi  cost-reducing  technologies.  This  tri-service  family  of 
aircraft  approach  was  chosen  based  on  the  Weapon  System  Contractors'  belief  that 
the  needs  of  all  three  services  can  be  met  within  a  common  design  space.  The  degree 
of  service  commonality  varies  between  70  percent  and  90  percent  with  individual 
designs,  bringing  with  it  the  cost  benefits  of  a  common  depot,  commonly  supported 
logistics  trail,  and  increased  joint  service  interoperability. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program  Director, 
Major  General  Muellner,  has  recently  indicated  to  the  media  that  Advanced  Short 
Take-off  and  Vertical  Landing  technologies  will  not  be  sufficiently  mature  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program.  He  has  also  indicated  that 
the  program  schedule  might  be  slipping.  Please  comment  on  General  Muellner's 
statement;  and  specifically,  if  the  General  is  correct  about  Advanced  Short  Take-off 
and  Vertical  Landing  not  going  to  be  included  in  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Tech- 
nology Program,  will  the  Navy  derive  any  benefits  from  the  program? 

Secretaiy  DaLTON.  The  Advanced  Short  Take-off  and  Vertical  Landing  program 
has  been  fully  integrated  into  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program  in  ac- 
cordance with  fisc^  year  1995  legislation,  and  the  family  of  aircraft  the  Joint  Ad- 
vanced Strike  Technology  Program  is  converging  on  will  include  a  Short  Take-off 
and  Vertical  Landing  variant.  However,  the  Short  Take-off  and  Vertical  Landing 
technology  timeline  is  the  longest  of  the  three  variants. 

General  MUNDY.  The  ASTOVL  program  was  fiilly  integrated  with  the  JAST  Pro- 
gram by  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Defense  bill.  JAST  Program  contractors 
are  converging  on  a  design  concept  for  a  family  of  aircraft  which  they  believe  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air  Force.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  this  "family  of  aircraft"  will  achieve  the  primary  goal  of  affordability 
through  a  hi^  degree  of  conunonality  across  the  service  variants,  to  include  a 
STOVL  variant. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Again  assuming  General  Muellner  is  correct,  would  it  make 
fiscal  sense  for  the  Navy  to  cease  its  participation  in  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike 
Technolos^  Program  now,  rather  than  configuring  to  provide  funds  for  a  program 
from  which  Navy  might  not  derive  any  significant  benefit? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  Program  plans  for  a 
"family  of  aircraft"  to  meet  tri-service  requirements.  This  family  includes  a  Short 
Take-off  and  Vertical  Landing  variant. 

General  Mundy.  If  JAST  reaches  a  point  where  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  it 
to  yield  a  STOVL  variant,  then,  yes,  the  ASTOVL  needs  should  be  separately  ad- 
dressed. However,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  address  both  requirements  together,  it 
makes  more  sense — both  fiscally  and  from  a  warfighting  perspective — to  keep  them 
combined. 

AV-8B  REMANUFACTURE  PROGRAM 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy  has  a  $2.2  billion  plan  to  remanufacture  the  day 
attack  version  of  the  AV-8B  to  a  night  attack  radar  equipped  configuration.  The 
plan  is  to  remanufacture  72  of  the  Marine  Corp's  165  day  attack  AV-8Bs  as  a 
Dridge  to  the  development  of  the  Advanced  Short  Take-off  and  Vertical  Landing 
(ASTOVL)  aircraft.  What  is  the  Navy's  justification  for  the  remanufacture  program? 
Specifically,  what  is  driving  the  requirement  to  obtain  more  night  attack  radar  ca- 
pable aircraft? 

Admiral  Boorda.  AV-8B  remanufacture  is  a  capability  upgrade  designed  to  mod- 
ernize day  attack  aircraft  to  the  current  operational  capability  of  the  production 
radar/night  attack  aircraft.  Remanufacture  supports  the  MAGTF  Commander  by 
providing  a  warfighting  capability  in  daricness  oi  night,  adverse  weather,  and  poor 
visibility.  This  capability  upgrade  compliments  the  special  operations  capability 
(SOC)  of  our  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  that  operate  predominately  at  night. 

General  MUNDY.  The  AV-8B  remanufacture  program  is  a  recapitalization  effort 
designed  to  upgrade  the  capability  of  existing  day  attack  aircraft.  Through  remanu- 
facture, these  aircraft  are  given  the  current  operational  capability  of  the  Corps  new- 
est production  radar/night  attack  aircraft  with  the  added  benefit  of  a  renewed  serv- 


ice  life.  The  requirement  to  provide  the  MAGTF  commander,  in  an  expeditionary  en- 
vironment, an  aircraft  capable  of  operating  at  night,  in  adverse  weatner,  ad  during 
periods  of  low  visibility,  is  the  driving  force  to  obtain  more  night  attack  radar  capa- 
ble aircraft.  Additionally,  the  remanufacture  program  will  maintain  the  combat  via- 
bihty  of  the  AV-8B  until  introduction  of  the  ASTOVL  aircraft  in  the  2010  time- 
frame. 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  did  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  arrive  at  72  aircraft  for  the 
remanufacture  program?  Are  there  any  plans  to  remanufacture  the  remaining  day 
attack  version  of  the  AV-8B? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  production  quantity  of  72  was  determined  by  affordability 
issues.  Currently,  there  are  no  additional  funds  available  to  remanufacture  the  re- 
maining 48  day  attack  aircraft,  given  no  attrition.  Each  year  requirements  are  vali- 
dated, priorities  identified,  and  funding  applied  accordingly.  If  funding  was  made 
available,  the  current  acquisition  plan  could  be  modified  to  procure  additional  re- 
manufactured  aircraft. 

General  MUNDY.  Fiscal  constraints  limit  the  number  of  day  attack  aircraft  pro- 
grammed for  remanufacture  to  72.  Based  on  the  operational  requirements  for  a 
night  attack  capabiHty  (1984  study)  and  a  radar  attack  capability  (1988  study)  the 
Marine  Corps  would  desire  to  remanufacture  the  remaining  day  attack  aircraft,  giv- 
ing them  a  radar  night  attack  capability.  The  Marine  Corps  retains  the  option  to 
remanufacture  these  remaining  aircraft,  should  funding  become  available,  as  long 
as  the  remanufacture  line  remains  open. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  remanufacture  program 
and  where  is  the  risk  in  the  program  that  must  be  managed? 

Admiral  Boorda.  All  four  fiscal  year  1994  day  attack  aircraft  have  been  inducted 
by  NADEP  Cherry  Point  for  disassembly  and  component  modification  ahead  of 
schedule.  Induction  of  the  first  fiscal  year  1995  aircraft  is  not  required  before  De- 
cember, 1995.  Prime  contractor  efforts  also  are  on  or  slightly  ahead  of  schedule. 
While  the  GFE  engine  contract  has  been  delayed,  work-arounds  for  late  deliveries, 
using  existing  fleet  assets,  have  been  formulated. 

The  AV-8B  remanufacture  projgram  is  essentially  the  same  as  AV-8B  new  pro- 
duction with  a  larger  GFE  list.  Therefore,  cost  and  schedule  risk  have  been  vali- 
dated as  low.  Moderate  schedule  risk  associated  with  timely  delivery  of  acceptable 
GFE  is  a  critical  program  element  for  which  the  program  office  is  invoking  conserv- 
ative planning  and  intensive  management  to  ensure  success. 

General  MuNDY.  The  remanufarture  program  is  currently  fully  funded  and  exe- 
cutable. The  contract  awarded  May  94  for  four  remanufacture  aircraft  plus  advance 
procurement  remanufacture  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  on  or  slightly  ahead  of 
schedule.  Prime  contractor  eflbrts  are  also  on  or  slightly  ahead  of  schedule. 

There  is  virtually  no  difTerence  between  the  remanufacture  program  and  the  exist- 
ing radar  night  attack  production  program  for  which  cost  and  schedule  risk  have 
already  been  validated  as  low.  The  remanufacture  program  requires  a  larger 
amount  of  (jovernment  Furnished  Equipment  (GFE)  which  could  result  in  moderate 
schedule  risk.  This  possible  moderate  schedule  risk,  associated  with  timely  delivery 
of  acceptable  GFE,  is  being  mitigated  through  conservative  planning  and  intensive 
management  by  the  program  office. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  committee  would  appreciate  your  views  on  the  proposed 
force  structure  as  related  to  the  AV-8B  and  FA-18  E/F  programs.  The  AV-8B  re- 
manufacture program  is  about  a  $2.2  billion  program  to  produce  very  limited  quan- 
tities of  aircraft— four  aircraft  per  year  for  tne  first  3  years  and  then  12  per  year 
through  completion  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  2002  or  2003.  We  assume  that 
funding  availabiHty  is  driving  the  relatively  low  production  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  tne  FA-18  E/F  is  almost  a  $90  billion  program  to  produce  1,000  aircraft. 

Given  the  current  budget  environment  and  the  relative  per  unit  costs  of  these  two 
aircraft  (about  $24  million  for  the  AV-8B  vice  about  $89  million  for  the  E/F),  has 
the  Navy  given  any  Uiought  to  reducing  slightly  the  FA-18  E/F  buy  to  fund  the  AV- 
8B  program?  What  effect  would  such  a  funding  restructuring  have  on  the  E/F  pro- 
gram? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  Navy  has  not  considered  reducing  the  E/F  procurement  pro- 
file to  increase  the  number  of  AV-8B  remanufactured  aircraft.  These  two  aircraft 
were  designed  with  emphasis  on  different  operational  reouirements  thereby  requir- 
ing different  warfighting  capabilities.  Any  reduction  in  E/F  procurement  will  impact 
the  Navy's  plan  to  replace  older,  less  capable  F-148  and  FA- 18s,  as  well  as  possibly 
increasing  tne  cost  of  individual  aircraft. 

General  MUNDY.  The  AV-8B  and  F/A-18  E/F  fulfill  different  requirements  and 
therefore  occupy  distinctly  different  places  in  overall  DON  force  structure.  As  such, 
increasing  one  program  at  the  expense  of  the  other  detracts  from  the  desired  overall 
force  structure.  What  is  the  proper  force  level  mix  becomes  the  fundamental  ques- 
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tion  and  I  am  not  going  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  CNO  concerning  the  F/A-18  E/ 
F.  The  Marine  Corps'  AV-*B  force  structure  is  currently  the  minimum,  or  perhaps 
even  slightly  below  that  required  to  meet  our  current  level  of  commitments  while 
still  mamtaming  our  force  in  readiness. 

Since  1986  the  Marine  Corps  Aviation  Plan  has  remained  focused  on  a  "neck 
down"  strategy  for  Marine  TACK  assets.  This  strategy  calls  for  the  replacement  of 
Marine  F/A-18  A/C/D  and  AV-8B  aircraft  with  a  single  type  model  series.  ASTOVL, 
which  lOCs  in  2006,  is  that  aircraft.  The  remanufacture  program  is  required  to  pro- 
vide the  MAGTF  commander  with  the  most  capable  variant  of  the  AV-8B  until  the 
time  it  is  replaced  by  ASTOVL.  Funding  availability  is  driving  the  initial  low  pro- 
duction rates  of  four  aircraft  per  year  as  well  as  the  overall  number  aircraft  to  be 
remaufactured.  I  should  also  state  that  studies  have  shown  a  production  rate  of  12 
aircraft  per  year  maximizes  the  efficiency  and  cost  savings  associated  with  the  re- 
manufacture  production  line. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  for  the  CNO  on  any  thoughts  concerning  an  increase 
in  AV-8B  remanufacture  funding  which  would  require  an  offset  in  the  F/A-18  E/ 
F  program  nor  can  I  honestly  say  what  effect  such  funding  restructuring  would  have 
on  the  F/A-18  E/F  program.  I  will  reaffirm  that  the  Marine  Corps  retains  the  option 
to  remanufacture  remaining  AV-8Bs  in  the  future  should  funding  become  available. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
locality  pay 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Federal  Government  has  instituted 
a  program  of  "locality  pay"  to  increase  wages  for  Federal  workers  employed  in  high 
cost  of  living  areas.  The  Navy  currently  has  sailors  and  marines  living  in  high  cost 
of  living  areas  such  as  San  Diego  ana  Hawaii.  Are  sailors  and  marines  currently 
eligible  for  locality  pay?  Also,  wnat  is  the  administration's  position  on  this  issue? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  "locality  pay"  that  you  address  is  only  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees.  DOD  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  similar  allowance 
for  military  personnel  called  CONUS  Cfost-of-Living  Allowance  (COLA).  This  allow- 
ance, authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  will  enable  us  to  provide  compensation  for  variations  in  non-housing  costs 
in  the  continental  United  States.  The  proposed  conmiencement  date  for  CONUS 
COLA  is  July  1,  1995. 

All  personnel  assigned  to  high  cost  overseas  areas  (e.g.  Hawaii,  Japan,  etc.)  re- 
ceive a  COLA  of  variant  amounts  depending  on  the  areas  COLA  index.  The  COLA 
index  represents  the  purchasing  power  difference  for  an  overseas  area  versus  in 
CONUS. 

For  personnel  in  CONUS,  we  fully  support  the  implementation  of  the  proposed 
CONUS  COLA.  We  estimate  that  after  the  threshold  (i.e.,  9  percent)  is  set  by  DOD, 
in  excess  of  approximately  18,000  sailors  and  marines  living  in  some  of  the  highest 
cost  areas  will  be  eligible  for  CONUS  COLA. 

This  allowance  is  a  significant  Quality  of  Life  enhancement  for  our  personnel.  The 
CONUS  COLA  is  needed  to  maintain  a  relatively  equivalent  quality  of  life  for  mem- 
bers assigned  to  high-cost  areas,  specifically  where  non-housing  costs  exceed  9  per- 
cent above  the  national  average.  CONUS  COLA  will,  in  aggregate,  help  insure  our 
sailors  and  marines  against  significant  financial  loss  over  a  career. 

FEMALES  ON  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Dalton,  we  currently  have  female  sailors  serving 
on  at  least  one  aircraft  carrier.  In  light  of  DOD's  new  policy  regarding  women  serv- 
ing at  sea,  have  pregnancies  aboard  ships  become  a  readiness  or  morale  problem? 
Also,  how  closely  is  the  Navy  monitoring  this  issue? 

Secretary  Dalton.  There  has  been  no  apparent  impact  on  readiness.  Women  have 
been  assigned  to  Navy  ships  since  1978  and  the  unplanned  loss  rate  due  to  preg- 
nancy has  been  on  a  steady  decline  since  1988.  Additionally,  Navy  data  and  studies 
consistently  show  three  quarters  of  all  unplanned  losses  on  Navy  ships  due  to  preg- 
nancy are  E— 4  and  below.  (Generally  these  junior  personnel  do  not  possess  critical 
skills  that  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  readiness  and  also  they  are  the  easiest 
segment  of  our  manpower  to  replace.  With  regard  to  morale,  I  believe  we  should 
take  a  look  at  what  we  are  experiencing  on  the  aircraft  carrier  you  allude  to,  the 
IJ.S.S.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  Eisenhower  has  been  often  mentioned  in  the 
media  lately  with  regard  to  having  a  mixed  gender  crew  and  the  issue  of  pregnancy. 
The  commanding  ofucer  of  the  Eisenhower,  tne  first  Navy  combatant  to  deplov  with 
a  mixed  gender  crew,  has  reported  that,  and  I  quote,  "Currently  women  have  blend- 
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ed  in  so  well  that  it  seems  that  they  have  always  been  here."  Further,  the  com- 
mander of  the  embarked  air  wing  stated,  again  I  quote.  The  assignment  of  female 
personnel  to  the  staff  and  squadrons  of  CVW-3  has  been  a  seamless  transition  with 
no  known  impact  (positive  or  negative)  on  combat  readiness.  The  result  is  quality 
officers  and  sailors,  regardless  oi  gender,  working  in  our  front  line  units.  The  inte- 
gration of  women  has  been  well  received  by  aU  hands."  I  do  feel,  however,  pregnancy 
will  continue  to  be  a  leadership  issue  for  mixed  gender  commands  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

In  order  to  more  closely  monitor  pregnancy,  and  other  duty  limitations,  the  Navy 
has  developed  and  recently  implemented  a  Navy-wide  reporting  requirement  for  per- 
sonnel who  are  non-deployable.  Once  the  database  is  established  and  reporting  com- 
pliance has  reached  an  acceptable  level,  the  Navy  will  have  comprehensive  data  on 
rates  of  pregnancy  and  other  issues  limiting  deployability.  I  recently  issued  a  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  policy  on  pregnancy  that  requires  the  Navy  ana  Marine  Corps 
to  assess  and  report  tne  impact  of  pregnancy  on  deployability.  The  first  report  is 
due  in  February  1996  and  biennially  thereafter.  An  additional  important  issue  in 
the  DON  Pregnancy  Policy  is  the  focus  on  training.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
have  been  tasked  to  develop  a  comprehensive  training  program  that  will  encourage 
service  members  to  consider  both  military  and  parental  responsibilities  when  malc- 
ing  family  planning  decisions. 

In  summary  we  fully  understand  the  importance  of  the  pregnancy  issue  and  are 
taking  strong  steps  to  ensure  we  maintain  readiness  while  doing  what  is  ri^t  for 
our  sailors. 

SPENT  NUCLEAR  FUEL 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Dalton,  I  recently  had  very  good  meeting  with 
Admiral  DeMars.  During  our  discussion,  the  Admiral  made  the  case  that  Navy 
spent  nuclear  fuel  shipments  should  be  viewed  differently  than  DOE  or  commercial 
spent  fuel.  While  Admiral  DeMars  makes  a  good  case,  I  just  don't  think  that's  how 
the  pubic  will  view  these  shipments.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  need  to  take  the  lead  in  ur^ng  the  Department  of  Energy 
ana  the  Clinton  administration  to  move  forward  with  a  permanent  repository  for 
these  materials.  Otherwise,  I  fear  the  Navy  shipments  will  get  caught  up  in  legal 
challenges  that  are  sure  to  come.  Please  tell  me  what  you  believe  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Navy  can  do  to  help  the  Nation  move  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  storage  facility  for  these  materials?  Also,  would  the  Navy  be  willing  to  help 
pay  for  a  permanent  repository  for  its  spent  reactor  fuel? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy  strongly  supports  DOE  efforts  to  develop,  site,  con- 
struct, and  operate  a  permanent  geologic  repository  for  disposing  of  commercial  and 
Naval  spent  nuclear  fuel.  As  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Deutch  stated  in  his  re- 
cent letter  to  Secretary  O'Leary,  DOD  understands  that  this  is  a  national  problem 
which  must  be  resolved  in  order  to  support  the  Nation's  energy  and  defense  needs. 

liie  Navy  is  working  with  DOE  to  ensure  Naval  spent  fuel  meets  necessary  re- 
quirements for  disposal  in  a  geologic  repository.  For  example,  we  are  participating 
in  a  DOE  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  evaluating  the  multi-purpose  can- 
ister that  would  be  used  for  storing,  transporting,  and  disposing  of  spent  fuel  in  the 
repository.  This  EIS  is  an  important  first  step  in  establishing  how  spent  fuel  can 
be  managed  in  containers  suitable  for  final  disposal. 

With  regard  to  funding,  we  already  have  agreements  in  place  with  DOE  to  pay 
for  disposal  of  Naval  spent  fuel. 

DEFERRED  PROCUREMENT  FOR  THE  NAVY 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Admiral  Boorda,  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  creating  a 
"bow  wave"  of  deferred  procurement  needs.  How  serious  is  the  problem  of  deferred 
procurement  for  the  Navy?  What  impact  will  the  cuts  in  procurement  have  on  future 
readiness? 

Admiral  Boorda.  It  is  true  that  procurement  levels  are  currently  very  low  and 
future  budgets  will  have  larger  expenditures  for  procurement  of  new  weapons,  air- 
craft, ships,  and  submarines  (several  billion  dollars  more  per  year).  A  difficult  bal- 
ance has  been  strock  in  the  President's  budget  between  the  need  to  maintain  cur- 
rent readiness,  and  the  requirement  to  procure  new  equipment  to  ensure  future 
readiness.  While  today's  reduced  procurement  levels  may  seem  a  threat  to  future 
readiness,  the  large  numbers  of  requirements  facing  today's  forces  demand  they 
have  the  highest  levels  of  readiness  possible  to  safely  execute  the  missions  they  are 
assigned.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for  continued  support  from  Congress  in 
fun(ung  important  readiness  requests  and  in  funding  unforeseen  operational  re- 
quirements such  as  Haiti  and  Somalia.  That  funding  will  mean  the  services  will  not 
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have  to  defer  even  more  procurement  to  maintain  today's  readiness.  Having  said  all 
that,  I  am  not  completely  comfortable  with  current  procurement  levels  beyond  this 
year  and  next,  and  I  would  love  to  have  more  money  for  ships,  aircraft,  and  sub- 
marines; but  not  at  the  expense  of  other  currently  funded  Navy  programs.  The  af- 
fordability  of  our  ftiture  program  is  predicated  on  managing  ri^s  in  several  areas. 
First,  weapon  systems  costs  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise,  and  in  fact,  need  to  decline 
through  acquisition  reform  initiatives  the  Navy  is  now  pursuing.  Second,  the  Navy's 
infrastructure  must  be  reduced  and  savings  realized  from  operating  a  more  right- 
sized  shore  structure.  Third,  the  Navy  must  pursue  technologies  and  procedures 
that  lower  our  daily  cost  of  doing  business.  Finally,  as  the  Navy  realizes  these  sav- 
ings by  doing  business  smarter  and  downsizing  faster,  and  attempts  to  reinvest  that 
money  back  into  procurement,  we  can't  have  our  pocket  picked  to  pay  some  other 
guy's  bills.  The  risk  to  future  readiness  from  recent  cuts  in  procurement  is  that  later 
on,  when  the  Navy  starts  to  shift  money  to  increase  its  procurement  rate,  we  will 
find  our  hands  tied  or  money  gone.  I  urge  you  to  fully  fund  the  President's  budget 
and  other  supplemental  funding  requests  before  you  to  ensure  the  highest  level  of 
readiness  both  today  and  tomorrow. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Admiral  Boorda,  can  you  comment  on  the  current  backlog 
of  ship  maintenance? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

READINESS  IMPACT  OF  REDUCED  PROCUREMENT  FUNDING 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Mundy,  I  very  much  appreciated  our  recent  dis- 
cussion in  my  office  regarding  the  impact  of  aging  trucks,  reduced  ammunition  pro- 
curement and  increasing  maintenance  costs  on  the  readiness  of  tomorrow's  Marine 
Corps.  Can  you  conmient  on  the  impact  of  reduced  spending  in  these  areas  on  the 
Marine  Corps  of  the  future? 

General  MUNDY.  We  have  passed  the  "readiness  apex"  attained  through  equip- 
ment investments  of  the  1980s.  Sustained  high  operational  deployment  rates  have 
intensified  equipment  use,  requiring  more  frequent  maintenance,  yet  those  same 
conditions  reduce  the  opportunity  to  conduct  that  maintenance.  The  result  is  early 
aging  of  equipment.  Still,  our  Marines  manage  to  maintain  exceptionally  high  equip- 
ment readiness  rates,  but  this  requires  increased  man-hours  and  resources. 

The  Corps'  approach  to  modernization  and  investment  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  frugal.  The  Marine  Corps  relies  heavily  on  product  improvement  programs 
(PIPs)  and  upgrades  to  existing  equipment  as  much  as  possible  to  save  new  procure- 
ment costs.  Ammunition  funding  constraints  and  production  delays  require  us  to 
perform  a  delicate  balancing  act  to  maintain  both  training  readiness  and 
warfighting  sustainability.  The  Inspect  and  Repair  Only  As  Necessary  (IROAN)  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded  to  include  more  items  of  equipment.  IROAN  is  a  depot 
maintenance  technique  which  determines  the  minimum  repairs  necessary  to  restore 
equipment  to  service.  It  is  less  expensive  than  traditional  rebuild  programs,  but  un- 
like a  rebuild,  IROAN  does  not  restore  inducted  items  to  a  like  new"  standard  in 
condition,  performance  and  life  expectancy. 

In  summary,  the  current  strategy  of  sustaining  a  ready,  capable  force  deferring 
investment  will  ultimately  undermine  the  Corps'  ability  meet  our  warfighting  and 
peacetime  presence  requirements.  The  current  level  of  funding  can  only  guarantee 
the  continued  "health"  of  the  Corps  through  fiscal  year  1997. 

IMPACT  OF  OPERATIONS  OTHER  THAN  WAR 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Mundy,  I  want  to  say  how  proud  I  am  of  the  job 
your  marines  did  covering  the  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces 
from  Mogadishu.  As  expected,  our  marines  did  a  great  job  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
plemented. At  the  same  time,  these  contingency  operations  are  having  an  impact 
on  readiness. 

Can  you  comment  on  any  degradation  of  warfighting  skills  or  lost  training  oppor- 
tunities that  result  from  repeated  deployments  to  operations  other  than  war/ 

General  Mundy.  High  PERSTEMPO,  DEPTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO  rates  alone  are 
not  an  issue.  Marines  deploy — it's  what  we  do.  However,  we  are  attempting  to  main- 
tain traditional  levels  of  forward  presence,  respond  to  unplanned,  unanticipated  and 
unbudgeted  real-world  commitments,  and  sustain  high  readiness  levels  with  a 
smaller  force.  Recently,  we've  had  to  substitute  units  to  fill  deployment  and  exercise 
commitments.  Substituting  units  derails  programmed  training  progressions  and  de- 
ployment cycles,  contributing  to  a  decrease  in  readiness. 

Scheduled  aircraft  maintenance  was  deferred  and  flight  hour  restrictions  were  im- 
posed upon  11  of  27  east  coast  Marine  aircraft  squadrons  because  of  funding  short- 
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ages  and  unbudgeted  contingency  operations  in  Aviano,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  and 
Haiti.  Of  these  11  squadrons,  5  were  eflectively  grounded  during  late  August  and 
early  September  1994.  Funds  were  eventually  redistributed  within  2d  Marine  Air 
Wing  to  allow  these  squadrons  to  perform  limited  maintenance  flights.  The  remain- 
ing 6  squadrons  were  limited  to  50  hours  per  squadron.  Not  surprisingly,  these 
squadrons  reported  a  decrease  in  training  readiness.  The  residual  affects  of  those 
4th  (quarter  fiscal  year  1994  flying  hour  reductions  caused  the  downward  trend  in 
aviation  training  readiness  to  continue  into  November,  1994.  However,  the  flscal 
year  1995  flying  nour  program  has  been  fully  funded  and  overall  training  is  steadily 
improving. 

The  impact  on  ground  forces  has  not  been  as  visibly  dramatic  but  still  warrants 
attention.  2nd  Marine  Division  artillery  and  light  armored  reconnaissance  units  lost 
live  fire  training  opportunities  during  the  fourth  quarter  as  a  result  of  supporting 
refugee  operations  in  Haiti  and  Cuba.  There  was  also  some  unit  substituting  re- 
quired to  facilitate  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  during  this  period,  but  we  have 
not  observed  a  large  decline  in  the  readiness  of  ground  forces — at  least  not  yet. 

The  estimated  costs  of  Marine  Corps  participation  in  fiscal  year  1995  contingency 
operations  equates  to  80  percent  of  our  operating  forces'  fourth  quarter  allocation 
of  O&MMC  funds.  If  these  costs  are  not  reimbursed,  the  Marine  Corps  would  sufTer 
severe  degradation  in  both  ground  and  aviation  training  for  all  but  our  forward  de- 

f)loyed  units  and  those  units  immediately  preparing  for  deployment.  We  have  not 
elt  the  readiness  effects  of  these  contingency  operations  yet,  but  timely  receipt  of 
supplemental  funding  is  crucial. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Rick  Santorum 
v-22  emd  program 

Senator  Santorum.  The  V-22  EMD  program  is  well  underway,  and  I  understand 
that  a  milestone  decision  in  September  approved  Low  Rate  Initial  Production.  How 
is  the  aircraft  performing  so  far?  When  do  you  expect  the  next  DAB  milestone  deci- 
sion? 

General  Mundy.  The  MV-22  EMD  program  is  progressing  well,  almost  1,000 
hours  of  risk  reduction  flying  has  occurred  to  date.  The  aircraft  has  completed  one 
of  the  most  successful  Critical  Design  Renews  in  recent  NAVAIR  history.  The  Pro- 
gram Office  is  executing  its  required  schedule  and  the  projected  p>erformance  meets 
or  exceeds  the  Key  Performance  Parameters  established  by  the  Joint  Requirements 
Oversight  Council.  The  next  milestone  will  be  the  Milestone  III  full  rate  production 
decision.  This  decision  will  be  in  fiscal  year  2000. 

MARINES  MEDIUM  UFT  CAPABILITY 

Senator  Santorum.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  Marines  medium  lift  capa- 
bility? 

General  MUNDY.  Our  medium  lift  capability  is  seriously  degraded  at  this  time.  As 
you  know,  we  currently  operate  the  CH— 46E  and  CH-53D  helicopters  in  our  me- 
dium lift  fleet.  While  we  continue  to  operate  these  airframes  safely,  neither  airframe 
meets  our  medium  lift  requirement.  The  30-year-old  CH— 46E  is  currently  flying 
with  several  restrictions  that  limit  our  operating  forces.  The  gross  weight,  airspeed 
and  maneuver  envelope  are  all  currently  restricted  on  the  CH— 46E.  Although  we 
have  a  Dynamic  Component  Upgrade  in  place  to  address  some  problem  areas  on  the 
CH— 46E,  this  effort  will  keep  the  aircraft  safe  but  does  not  meet  our  medium  lift 
requirement.  The  CH-53Ds  are  now  23  years  old  and  are  also  in  need  of  new  dy- 
namic components  and  electrical  upgrades.  These  medium  lift  deficiencies  will  be  re- 
solved with  fielding  of  the  MV-22. 

CH-53E  BUDGET 

Senator  Santorum.  Last  year.  Congress  agreed  to  let  you  use  fiscal  year  1995 
moneys  in  the  CH-53E  budget  to  purchase  two  more  aircraft  rather  than  terminat- 
ing the  line.  Did  you  do  so?  What  further  plans  do  you  have  with  regard  to  the  CH- 
538? 

General  Mundy.  We  elected  to  buy  the  two  aircraft  with  fiscal  year  1995  funds. 
To  date,  however,  those  funds  have  not  been  released  to  place  these  aircraft  under 
contract.  Still,  we  also  hof)e  to  buy  additional  CH-53E  helicopters  to  modernize  and 
mirror  image  our  Reserve  heavy  lift  helicopter  squadrons.  These  squadrons  now  fly 
20-year-old  CH-53Ds  (old  Navy  minesweepers).  Assuming  that  the  1995  funds  to 
procure  seven  AH-lWs  are  released  to  complete  our  present  number  one  priority. 
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the  CH-53E  will  become  the  new  number  one  procurement  priority  for  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Aviation. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
maritime  preposmoning  ship  enhancement 

Senator  NUNN.  Last  year,  this  committee  initiated  an  improvement  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ship  (MPS),  called  the  MRS  Enhancement.  Althou^ 
the  committee  has  not  seen  the  update  to  the  Mobility  Requirement  Study  to  reflect 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  (the  so-called  MRS  BURU),  various  Defense  officials  have 
been  quoted  about  its  conclusions.  I  saw  one  press  report  yesterday  quoting  General 
Heamy,  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  that  indicated  the  MRS 
BURU  supports  the  MPS  Enhancementprogram. 

Does  the  MRS  BURU  support  the  MPS  Enhancement  Program? 

Where  does  the  Department  stand  in  implementing  congressional  direction  on  this 
program? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  MRS  BURU  generally  supports  the  concept  for  a  MPF  En- 
hancement (MPF(E))  program.  The  MRS  BURU  indicates  that  operational  experi- 
ence and  changes  to  force  structure  and  equipment  "have  led  the  Marine  Corps  to 
identify  a  requirement  for  increased  lift  capability  to  accommodate  these  new  re- 
quirements". It  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  synergy  of  the  combat  multipliers  provided 
bv  MPF(E)  in  concert  with  other  ongoing  strategic  mobility  initiatives  provides  the 
Nation  with  a  complementary  package  for  operations  from  humanitarian  assistance 
to  major  regional  contingencies  . 

A  mission  need  statement  for  the  requirement  has  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Cforps  are  woric- 
ing  closely  together  to  acquire  a  MPF(E)  ship  to  meet  this  requirement.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  contract  can  be  awarded  later  this  year. 

General  MUNDY.  The  final  planner  draft  of  the  MRS  BURU,  dated  January  11, 
1995,  outlines  the  rationale  of,  and  justification  for,  MPF  enhancement.  I  anticipate 
no  changes  to  the  final  MRS  BURU  document  regarding  MPF(E). 

Thank  you  for  the  congressional  appropriation  of  $110  million.  The  MPF(E)  pro- 
curement is  being  aggressively  pursued  by  my  staff  in  concert  with  the  OPNAV  staff 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  tne  Navy  for  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition. 

The  Mission  Need  Statement  was  recently  signed  by  both  the  Navy  ana  Marine 
Corps.  NAVSEA  is  currently  conducting  a  rough  order  of  magnitude  cost  estimate 
that  should  be  completed  in  April.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  award  a  contract  some- 
time later  this  summer  or  fall. 

MEDICAL  CARE  AT  SEA 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Dalton,  I  talked  with  you  last  year  about  the  demonstra- 
tion of  telemedicine,  where  the  doctor  or  specialist  can  be  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  patient  and  do  an  examination.  I  continue  to  believe  that  this  has  the  potential 
to  vastly  improve  the  medical  care  for  our  men  and  women  at  sea  and  in  forward 
areas. 

How  well  do  you  believe  that  the  fielding  of  this  equipment  supported  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Navy  fleet  hospital  to  former  Yugoslavia? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy  was  able  to  fully  exploit  the  potential  offered  by 
Telemedicine  in  its  operations  at  Zagreb,  Croatia.  During  the  1  year  period  of  the 
Fleet  Hospital's  presence  at  that  site  we  successfully  transmitted  over  19,500  radiol- 
ogy images  from  Croatia  to  our  Naval  Medical  Centers  at  San  Diego  and  Ports- 
mouth. Each  of  these  images  was  used  to  optimize  medical  care  provided  to  patients 
seen  at  this  remote  site.  As  well  as  markedly  enhancing  the  quality  of  care  provided 
to  our  U.S.  and  allied  servicemembers,  we  were  able  to  avoid  medically  evacuating 
23  patients.  In  light  of  the  logistical  dilTiculties  in  transporting  patients  from  Za- 
greo,  avoiding  this  significant  number  of  patient  movements  was  highly  satisfactory. 
Clearly,  Navy  Telemedicine  was  extremely  useful  and  successful  in  supporting  our 
medical  operations. 

SUBMARINE  SURVIVABILITY  PROGRAMS 

Senator  NUNN.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  includes  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  our 
remaining  warheads  to  our  SSBN  force.  This  is  a  force,  I  would  note,  that  the  Navy 
now  plans  to  reduce  from  18  to  14.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  survivability  of 
our  SSBN  force  has  become  more  important.  Nevertheless,  the  Navy  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1996  only  requests  roughly  $25  million  to  explore  potential  vulnerabilities 
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of  our  SSBN  force,  down  from  a  level  of  $34  million  this  year  and  $44  million  last 
year. 

Admiral  Boorda,  given  previous  statements  by  various  oflicials  that  an  SSBN  sur- 
vivability program  should  be  funded  at  2  to  3  times  higher  than  this,  why  should 
Congress  believe  that  the  Navy's  program  is  adequate  to  insure  SSBN  survivability? 

Admiral  Boorda.  As  in  the  past,  we  will  continue  to  investigate  high  priority  po- 
tential vulnerabilities  to  our  SSBN  force.  The  current  threat  to  these  forces  is  at 
a  historic  low,  and  sources  ranging  from  the  intelligence  community  to  the  GAO 
agree  that  that  assessment  is  unlikely  to  change  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Without 
reducing  the  scope  of  our  vulnerability  studies,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  reduce 
the  intensity  or  pace.  The  current  funding  level  focuses  near-term  effort  on  the  most 
threatening  technologies. 

Senator  NUNN.  I  also  understand  that  the  Navy's  request  for  attack  submarine, 
or  SSN,  survivability  funding  in  fiscal  year  1996  is  nearly  zero.  With  our  attack  sub- 
marines likely  to  spend  much  more  of  their  time  operating  in  shallower  waters,  they 
will  be  much  more  vulnerable  to  detection  and  attack  than  they  were  before. 

Admiral  Boorda,  why  shouldn't  we  be  spending  resources  on  SSN  survivability  to 
guard  against  our  own  SSN  forces'  vulnerabilities,  or  to  find  better  ways  to  strike 
the  submarines  of  potential  enemies? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  Navy  is  contunitted  to  exploring  and  countering  the  poten- 
tial vulnerabilities  of  our  submarines  in  shallow  waters.  The  reduced  funding  for 
SSN  Security  in  fiscal  year  1996  reflects  forward  funding  of  fiscal  year  1996  enorts 
with  fiscal  year  1995  funds.  The  program  is  actually  level  funded  at  approximately 
$3.8  million  per  annum.  This  funding  level  is  adequate  to  explore  the  potential 
vulnerabilities  of  our  SSNs  in  littoral  waters  and  to  investigate  solutions  for  future 
development. 

VIRTUAL  PRESENCE 

Senator  NUNN.  Admiral  Boorda,  I  have  seen  that  the  Air  Force  has  begun  talking 
about  providing  forward  presence  by  using  non-traditional  means,  a  process  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  called  "virtual  presence." 

Are  you  familiar  with  his  concept?  Do  you  believe  that  "virtual  presence"  could 
play  some  role  in  supporting  U.S.  interests  overseas? 

if  you  see  a  role  for  "virtual  presence,"  what  contribution  could  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  make  to  this  capability? 

Admiral  Boorda.  [Admiral  Boorda  did  not  provide  an  answer  in  time  for  printing. 
When  received,  answer  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

HIGH  PERSONNEL  TEMPO 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Mundy,  we  all  know  that  the  personnel  tempo  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  at  very  high  levels  in  recent  months.  I  know 
you  have  benchmarks  for  how  long  a  sailor  or  marine  should  be  deployed  away  from 
home  in  any  given  year.  I  want  to  ask  both  Admiral  Boorda  ana  General  Mundy 
to  respond.  Given  the  size  of  the  force  structure  you  will  have  under  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review,  do  you  believe  the  current  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  operating  tempo  is 
sustainable  over  the  long  term?  If  the  operating  tempo  remains  at  the  current  lev- 
els, can  you  keep  deployment  times  under  those  oench  marks? 

General  MUNDY.  The  Marine  Corps  is  healthy  and  ready  today.  We  continue  to 
meet  all  commitments  with  operationally  ready,  relevant  and  effective  forces.  Our 
current  active  strength  of  174,000  determined  by  the  BUR  is  the  minimum  force 
level  necessary  to  maintain  an  effective  warfi^ting  capability,  and  meet  the  current 
tempo  of  f>eacetime  operational  commitments. 

Current  operating  tempo  is  only  sustainable  over  the  long  term  if  adequately 
resourced.  The  current  active  strength  represents  about  a  13  percent  decrease  in  the 
average  Active  end  strength  over  the  last  two  decades.  In  contrast,  our  spending  for 

f>rocurement  and  investment  over  the  same  period  has  been  reduce  by  more  than 
bur  times  the  percentage  decrease  in  end  strength.  Marines  deploy,  it's  what  we 
do.  However,  we  are  attempting  to  maintain  traditional  levels  of  forward  presence, 
respond  to  unplanned,  unanticipated  and  unbudgeted  real  world  commitments,  and 
sustain  high  readiness  levels  with  a  smaller,  underfunded  force.  In  the  short  term 
we  need  to  ensure  adequate  O&M  funding  and  obtain  timely  reimbursement  for  un- 
scheduled contingency  operations.  In  the  long  term,  adequate  resources  must  be 
available  to  support  necessary  operations  and  training  while  investing  in  mod- 
ernization programs,  infrastructure  support,  and  replenishing  ammunition  stocks. 
The  current  level  of  funding  can  only  guarantee  the  continued  "health"  of  the  Corps 
through  fiscal  year  1997. 
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Operational  commitments  drive  deployment  time.  Today's  level  of  commitments 
exceed  levels  predicted  by  both  the  Marine  Corps  assessment  and  the  Bottom-Up 
Review.  We  feel  that  Marine  Corps  wide  current  rates  are  manageable  within  serv- 
ice personnel  and  assignment  policies. 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  increased  tempo  you  mention  is  directly  related  to  force 
structure.  That  is  why  we  must  keep  the  Navy  at  a  reasonable  size  to  both  maintain 
readiness  and  meet  our  commitments.  If  we  allow  the  Navy  to  get  too  small  and 
world  events  force  us  to  demand  too  much,  we  end  up  with  our  sailors  having  to 
do  too  much  with  too  little.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  number  of  346  ships  is  the  right 
number  to  aim  for  in  our  current  environment  to  balance  operational  commitments 
against  the  number  of  ships  available. 

Our  challenge  is  to  ensure  deployments  do  not  exceed  our  limit  of  6  months  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  underway  time  between  deployments.  To  aid  in  our  efforts  to 
maintain  current  PERSTEMPO  levels  we  are  instituting  major  organization  and 
training  policy  changes.  These  changes  include  more  predictability  with  fewer  ships 
assigned  to  Carrier  Battle  Groups,  but  the  ships  are  permanently  assigned;  reorga- 
nization to  place  ships  with  like  missions  together,  tailored  tactical  training  and 
training  en  route;  and  finally,  more  time  at  home,  with  an  expected  three  more 
weeks  in  homeport  in  an  average  year. 

Adequate  force  structure  is  the  key  to  a  reasonable  PERSTEMPO  for  our  sailors. 
While  we  cannot  control  external  events  that  may  require  response  by  naval  forces, 
we  are  taking  positive  steps  to  ensure  our  force  structure  is  better  sized  and  orga- 
nized to  deal  with  unforeseen  contingencies. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Charles  Robe 
submarines 

Senator  ROBB.  The  Navy  has  indicated  that  roughly  $900  million  has  been  spent 
on  the  third  Seawolf.  Could  you  please  detail  the  components  of  this  expenditure? 
Is  any  of  this  amount  recoverable?  Transferable  (funding  or  hardware)  to  the 
NSSN? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Of  the  $922.6  million  that  has  already  been  authorized  for  in- 
dustrial base  preservation,  of  which  a  majority  will  be  used  for  components  to  sup- 
port construction  of  SSN-23,  $806  million  has  been  obligated  and  $410  million  has 
been  expended  and  cannot  be  recouped. 

If  work  were  to  be  stopped  today,  the  total  additional  liability  beyond  the  $410 
million  expended  would  be  $215  million  to  $290  million.  This  liability  reflects  the 
estimated  cost  of  contract  termination  charges  plus  the  completion  of  essential  work 
in  process.  This  would  leave  approximately  $222  million  to  $297  million  to  cover 
some  of  the  increased  costs  the  government  would  experience  if  SSN-23  were  to  be 
canceled.  However,  since  the  overall  estimated  cost  of  not  building  SSN-23  far  ex- 
ceeds this  amount,  there  would  be  no  net  savings. 

Little,  if  any,  of  the  material  procured  for  SSN-23  would  be  transferable  to  the 
New  Attack  Submarine. 

Senator  ROBB.  Under  what  circumstances  might  the  completion  costs  of  SSN-23 
exceed  $1.5  billion? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  $1.5  billion  cost  represents  the  best  estimate  of  completing 
SSN-23  based  on  a  fiscal  year  1996  authorization  and  on  lead  NSSN  authorization 
in  fiscal  year  1998  at  the  Groton,  CT  shipyard.  A  delay  in  authorization  of  either 
ship  would  increase  the  cost  of  completing  SSN-23. 

Senator  RoBB.  Could  you  please  provide  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  costs  associated 
with  termination  of  the  third  Seawolf? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Completing  SSN-23  will  cost  $1.5  billion  assuming  fiscal  year 
1996  authorization  as  budgeted. 

Cost  impact  to  the  Government  of  not  completing  SSN-23  would  be  roughly  $700 
million  to  $1.0  billion  plus  potential  intangible  costs  that  could  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  These  costs  are  in  three  basic  areas:  (1)  increased  allocations  of 
overhead/indirect  costs  to  existing  contracts;  (2)  increased  overhead/indirect  cost  al- 
locations and  industrial  capability  maintenance  costs  for  the  New  Attack  Submarine 
(NSSN);  and  (3)  potential  other  costs.  The  rough  estimate  of  (jovernment  liability 
in  each  area  (in  then  year  dollars)  is: 

Existing  contracts,  $205  million  to  $360  million. 

New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN),  $510  million  to  $670  million. 

Potential  other  costs,  unknown  (could  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars). 
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Impact  on  existing  contract 

Because  there  have  been  no  submarine  starts  since  1991,  shipbuilder  workload  is 
dramatically  declining.  Without  SSN-23,  overhead/indirect  cost  allocations  would  in- 
crease for  the  shipbuilder's  remaining  contracts.  Specifically: 

The  overhead  rates  estimates  at  completion  and  budgets  relating  to  the  ship- 
builder's existing  contracts  presume  SSN-23  will  share  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
shipbuilder's  overhead.  Deletion  of  SSN-23  would  cause  overhead  to  be  allocated 
(via  higher  overhead  rates)  among  remaining  contracts.  Moreover,  additional  indi- 
rect costs  such  as  construction  facility/equipment  lay-up  costs  and  unallocated  mate- 
rial cost  would  be  charged  to  existing  contracts. 

Without  SSN-23,  both  SSN-21  and  SSN-22  contracts,  and  Ohio  Class  contracts, 
could  reach  ceiling  price  (or  shipbuilder  claims  could  be  filed)  as  a  result  of  over- 
head/indirect costs  and  "Other  Cfost"  impacts  discussed  below.  While  this  would  put 
SSN-21  and  SSN-22  well  above  the  congressional  cost  cap,  the  Government  is  nev- 
ertheless obligated  by  contract  to  pay  its  share  of  cost  increases  up  to  contract  ceil- 
ing. 

(Note:  Contracts  for  SSN-21,  SSN-22  and  Ohio  Class  are  fixed-price-incentive 
contracts  with  negotiated  target  and  ceiling  prices.  If  the  contract  is  completed 
under  the  target  price,  the  shipbuilder  shares  in  the  amount  less  than  the  target; 
if  the  contract  is  completed  over  the  target  but  below  the  ceiling,  the  shipbuilder 
pays  a  share  of  the  amount  over  target.  Above  ceiling  price,  shipbuilder  bears  all 
costs.  The  cost  cap  is  not  directly  related  to  contract  ceiling  prices.) 

Higher  overhead  rates  also  would  result  in  increased  costs  to  the  Navy  on  its  engi- 
neering and  design  contracts,  which  are  cost  type  contracts  for  which  Navy  pays  all 
allowable  and  allocable  costs.  These  contracts  represent  about  half  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  shipbuilder  for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN) 

Deletion  of  SSN-23  would  cause  overhead,  which  otherwise  would  be  borne  by 
SSN-23  in  fiscal  year  1998  to  fiscal  year  2002,  to  be  allocated  to  the  New  Attack 
Submarine  (via  a  higher  overhead  rate.)  More  importantly,  without  SSN-23  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  the  Navy  would  lose — and  then  try  to,  reconstitute — critical  capabilities 
essential  to  constructing  the  New  Attack  Submarine  in  fiscal  year  1998,  e.g.,  skilled 
tradesmen,  unique  construction  facilities,  experienced  design  engineers  ana  key  sub- 
marine component  suppliers.  The  New  Attack  Submarine  would  bear  the  cost  of  re- 
starting or  sustaining  tnese  capabilities. 

Potential  other  costs 

There  is  a  potential  for  claims  to  arise  as  a  result  of  supplier  or  contractor  work 
force  disruption  or  if  the  contractor,  or  component  supplier,  were  to  close  his  plant 
or  portions  thereof.  Such  claims  cannot  readily  be  estimated,  but  could  total  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  costs  such  as  environmental  cleanup,  severance  pay 
or  depreciation.  While  the  Navy  does  not  believe  it  would  be  liable  for  these  addi- 
tional expenses,  determining  contractor  or  Navy  responsibility  for  such  costs  likely 
would  be  contentious,  potentially  resulting  in  substantial  litigation  costs  to  the  CJov- 
emment. 

Senator  ROBB.  What  are  the  prospects  for  reducing  the  procurement  cost  of  the 
NSSN  from  $1.5  billion  per  boat  (at  a  production  rate  of  1.5  boats  per  year)  to  $1.2 
billion  as  urged  in  last  year's  defense  appropriation  conference? 

Secretary  D ALTON,  dost  savings  associated  with  the  tradeofTs  in  the  ship's  oper- 
ational requirements  and  the  lessons  learned  have  already  been  factored  into  Navy 
cost  estimates.  Further  cost  reductions,  which  would  be  required  to  meet  the  con- 
gressionally  proposed  cost  goal  of  $1.2  billion,  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  low  rate 

Rroduction  environment  without  severely  reducing  the  military  capability  of  the 
few  Attack  Submarine.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  identified  the  minimum  mili- 
tary requirements  for  this  weapon  platform.  A  $1.2  billion  ship  would  result  in  a 
New  Attack  Submarine  design  not  capable  of  efiectively  supporting  mission  require- 
ments assigned  to  it. 

Weapons  launch  rate,  radiated  noise,  electromagnetic  silencing,  and  mine  detec- 
tion are  some  of  the  many  capabilities  which  would  be  sacrificed  to  meet  a  cost  goal 
of  $1.2  billion.  Loss  of  these  capabilities  would  result  in  a  submarine  which  would 
be  much  less  capable  and  more  vulnerable  to  projected  threats.  Such  an  austere  de- 
sign would  lack  mission  versatility  and  flexibility  for  future  upgrades.  This  action 
would  produce  a  submarine  that  cannot  meet  emerging  new  world  requirements  and 
would  undermine  one  of  the  key  elements  of  the  Nation's  maritime  strategy. 

To  put  the  cost  goal  in  a  comparative  perspective,  $1.2  billion  is  less  than  the 
$1.45  oillion  (in  fiscal  year  1995  dollars)  tnat  the  Navy  estimates  an  Improved  Los 
Angeles  Class  ship  would  cost  if  built  in  fiscal  year  1998.  The  OSD  initiated  Inde- 
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pendent  Review  Group  concluded  that  the  New  Attack  Submarine  design  provides 
the  best  balance  between  cost  and  capability. 

Senator  ROBB.  You  indicated  that  it  would  cost  more  to  compete  the  NSSN  pro- 

Eam  than  to  not  compete  the  program.  Could  you  detail  your  cost  assessment  that 
1  you  to  this  conclusion? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  current  DOD  policy,  as  stated  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
calls  for  the  preservation  of  two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders.  Shifting  to  a  single 
nuclear  capable  shipbuilder  has  significant  implications.  With  a  single  yard,  we  lose 
the  capability  of  ramping-up  submarine  construction  if  necessitated  by  an  emerging 
threat,  we  lose  protection  against  natural  disaster,  we  lose  the  potential  for  future 
competition  and  we  lose  the  continuing  leverage  to  keep  cost  down,  even  without 
direct  competition. 

The  Navy  methodology  for  implementing  this  policy  is  to  have  the  Groton  ship- 
builder initiallv  build  submarines  while  the  Newport  News  shipbuilder  will  build 
and  refuel  nuclear  aircraft  carriers.  The  Navy  is  already  underway  in  executing  this 
strate^  by  awarding  CVN-76  to  Newport  News  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  Navy  is  executing  the  New  Attack  Submarine  program  utilizing  an  integrated 
design/build  approach  at  the  Groton  shipbuilder.  This  means  the  design  of  the  New 
Attack  Submarine  is  specially  tailored  to  the  design,  construction  and  business  prac- 
tices at  Groton.  Members  of  the  design  team,  the  builders  and  key  vendors,  are  co- 
located  at  Groton  early  on  in  the  kind  of  integrated  teams  that  are  proving  to  be 
of  great  benefit  elsewhere  in  industry.  This  enabled  an  early  focus  on  affordability. 
A  aiange  to  this  approach  would  increase  program  costs  as  outlined  below. 

A  decision  to  compete  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine,  coupled  with  a  decision 
not  to  authorize  SSN-23,  could  result  in  the  shift  of  the  current  design/build  process 
at  Groton  to  an  alternative  process  at  Newport  News,  generating  a  cost  impact  of 
roughly  $650  million  to  $1.1  billion  plus  potential  intangible  costs  that  could  be 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Additionally,  due  to  the  disruption  in  the  current 
design/build  process,  the  construction  period  for  the  lead  ship  could  be  extended  up 
to  2-3  years.  There  would  be  no  delay  in  the  start  of  construction  due  to  the  need 
to  keep  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  vendor  base  viable. 

The  additional  costs  would  be  incurred  in  three  areas:  (1)  the  costs  associated 
with  shifting  to  a  single  nuclear  capable  shipbuilder,  including  cost  increases  to  ex- 
isting contracts  due  to  the  loss  of  SSN-23;  (2)  cost  impacts  associated  with  shifting 
the  current  design/build  process  to  some  alternative  process  and  (3)  potential  other 
costs.  The  rough  estimate  of  Government  liability  in  each  area  (in  then  year  dollars) 
is: 

Shifting  to  single  yard,  $440  million  to  $610  million. 

Cost  increases  due  to  shift,  $210  million  to  $490  million. 

Potential  other  costs,  unknown  (could  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars). 

Shifting  to  a  single  nuclear  capable  shipbuilder 

Shifting  the  design/build  effort  for  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine  to  Newport 
News,  coupled  with  the  cancellation  of  SSN-23,  will  likely  force  the  shutdown  of^the 
Groton,  CT  shipyard.  It  has  been  the  consistent  position  of  the  Navy  to  support 
SSN-23  as  a  bridge  to  permit  transition  to  production  of  a  more  affordable  attack 
submarine  starting  in  fiscal  year  1998.  There  is  no  product  line,  other  than  nuclear 
powered  submarines,  at  Groton,  CT  that  would  otherwise  sustain  them  as  a  going 
concern.  The  potential  costs  for  which  Electric  Boat  would  likely  assert  government 
responsibility  in  the  event  of  closure  include:  retiree  benefits,  the  value  of 
unaepreciated  assets  and  the  ongoing  facility  costs  until  plant  closure  is  fully  com- 
pleted. Additionally,  the  costs  of  existing  contracts  would  be  adversely  impacted  as 
noted  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Existing  contracts 

Without  SSN-23,  overhead/indirect  cost  allocations  would  increase  for  the  ship- 
builder's remaining  contracts.  Specifically,  the  shipbuilder's  existing  contracts  pre- 
sume SSN-23  will  absorb  a  substantial  share  of  the  shipbuilder's  overhead.  Deletion 
of  SSN-23  would  cause  overhead  to  be  allocated  (via  higher  overhead  rates)  among 
remaining  contracts.  Moreover,  additional  indirect  costs  such  as  construction  facil- 
ity/equipment lay-up  costs  and  unallocated  material  cost  would  be  charged  to  exist- 
ing contracts. 

Cost  increases  due  to  shift  of  design  /  build 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  direction  to  build  the  New  Attack  Submarine  at  Groton, 
CT  provided  an  early  opportunity  to  form  partnerships  among  the  shipbuilder,  de- 
sigTier  and  associated  vendors  much  earlier  in  the  ship  design  process.  This  design/ 
build  process  is  a  key  to  the  affordability  of  the  New  Attack  Suomarine.  The  design 
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is  being  optimized  to  the  Groton,  CT  method  of  construction.  Premature  competition 
would  result  in  both  reengineering  the  design  efibrt  done  to  date  and  resolving  the 
incompatibility  between  the  Groton,  CT  design  tools/construction  methods  and  uiose 
at  Newport  News.  The  delay  due  to  design  re-work  would  translate  into  an  extended 
time  span  required  to  build  the  lead  ship. 

Beyond  the  complications  associated  with  the  design  transfer  other  negative  cost 
impacts  would  be  realized  as  follows: 

—  Newport  News  would  not  have  been  awarded  a  new  construction  attack  sub- 
marine in  over  8  years.  Thus,  there  would  be  facility  restart  and  reconstitution  costs 
incurred; 

—  There  would  be  some  disruption  to  current  CVN  efficiencies  due  to  workforce 
redistribution  and  management  attention  dilution;  and 

—  As  is  the  case  with  a  shipbuilder,  there  would  be  increases  in  supplier  costs 
due  to  the  loss  of  SSN-23  material  orders.  These  burdens  would  be  re-allocated  to 
NSSN  efforts. 

Potential  other  costs 

There  is  a  potential  for  claims  to  arise  as  a  result  of  supplier  or  contractor 
workforce  disruption  or  if  the  contractor,  or  component  supplier,  were  to  close  his 

Elant  or  portions  thereof.  Such  claims  cannot  readily  be  estimated,  but  could  total 
undreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  costs  such  as  environmental  cleanup  severance 
pay  or  depreciation.  While  the  Government  does  not  believe  it  would  be  liable  for 
these  additional  expenses,  determining  contractor  or  Navy  responsibility  for  such 
costs  likely  would  be  contentious,  potentially  resulting  in  substantial  litigation  costs 
to  the  Government. 

Senator  ROBB.  Clearly  the  taxpayer  will  be  better  served  by  a  competitive  pro- 
curement of  the  NSSN.  If  this  competitive  procurement  is  delayed  beyond  the  first 
NSSN,  the  opportunities  for  Newport  News  Shipyard  (NNS)  to  compete  will  dwindle 
as  it  loses  more  and  more  of  its  capacity  for  suomarine  design  ana  construction.  In 
your  estimate,  at  what  point  will  NNS  lose  its  capacity  to  effectively  compete  for 
a  NSSN  contract?  Also,  other  than  the  Bottom-Up  Review's  recommendation  that 
two  nuclear  construction  yards  be  kept  open,  on  what  grounds  should  we  delay  the 
competition  beyond  the  first  NSSN? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Newport  News  Shipbuilder  is  adequately  sustained  by  nu- 
clear carrier  design  construction,  overhaul,  and  refueling  work  through  the  decade. 
Construction  traoe  skill  proficiencies  will  be  maintained  tnrough  this  sustained  level 
of  effort.  This  scenario  allows  Newport  News  to  compete  for  construction  of  later 
NSSN  hulls  while  supporting  the  national  policy  for  the  maintenance  of  two  nuclear 
capable  shipbuilders. 

The  Navy  position  has  been  to  introduce  competition  for  the  NSSN  program  when 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  government,  and  therefore  the  taxpayer,  and  when  produc- 
tion quantities  will  support  it.  A  decision  to  compete  the  early  NSSNs  coula  result 
in  losing  the  ability  to  compete  later  when  increased  procurement  rates  would  pro- 
vide greater  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  and  supports  two  nuclear  capable  shipyards 
which  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  comp>etition. 

A  decision  not  to  authorize  SSN-23  coupled  with  a  competition  for  the  lead  New 
Attack  Submarine  could  result  in  the  shift  of  the  current  design/build  process  at 
Groton  to  an  alternative  process  at  Newport  News,  generating  a  cost  impact  of 
roughly  $650M  to  $1.1  billion  plus  potentisu  intangible  costs  that  could  be  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Additionally,  due  to  the  disruption  in  the  current  design/build 
process  the  construction  period  for  the  lead  ship  could  be  extended  up  to  2-3  years. 
There  would  be  no  delay  in  the  start  of  construction.  These  additional  costs  are  not 
currently  budgeted  ana  are  avoided  by  maintaining  the  current  course  of  design/ 
build  for  the  lead  NSSN  at  Groton.  Trie  Navy  sees  no  advantage  in  altering  this 
course  of  action  for  lead  ship  design  and  construction. 

Senator  ROBB.  On  a  related  note,  because  of  NNS's  lower  submarine-related  over- 
head, one  analysis  shows  that  NNS  could  build  the  next  four  NSSNs  for  at  least 
$1  billion  less  than  Electric  Boat  could  build  the  same.  This  assumes  that  NNS 
could  retain  at  least  its  existing  planned  submarine  repair  and  overhaul  work.  Does 
the  Navy's  assessment  deviate  significantly  from  this  conclusion? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Based  on  a  preliminary  review  of  available  data,  the  Navy 
does  not  agree  with  the  Newport  News  estimate.  The  key  to  the  savings  projections 
is  the  assumption  of  future  workload  at  each  yard.  The  Croton  shipbuilder's  future 
workload  projection  is  in  line  with  Naw  and  the  Administration  projections  and  is 
worst  case  for  the  Groton  shipbuilder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Newport  News  ship- 
builder's workload  is  based  on  obtaining  Navy  ship  repair  work,  commercial  new 
construction,  commercial  repair,  frigates  and  an  additional  nuclear  carrier  (CVN 
77).  There  is  simply  no  guarantee  this  work  will  occur,  and  the  Government  has  not 
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made  any  commitment  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  commercial  construction  usually  re- 
quires Government  subsidies  or  loan  guarantees  which  are  also  not  included  in  the 
analvsis. 

Additionally,  the  Newport  News  shipbuilder's  projected  cost  savings  do  not  ac- 
count for  a  number  of  significant  factors  and  issues  which  greatly  change  the  impact 
to  the  taxpayer  of  the  Newport  News  shipbuilder's  proposed  course  of  action. 

For  example,  the  Newport  News  projections: 

•  do  not  account  for  the  savings  expected  to  result  from  the  Groton  shipbuilder's 
design/build  process. 

•  mdicate  ooth  yards  could  buUd  the  NSSN  for  the  same  number  of  man-hours, 
however,  ignored  are  the  extra  costs  and  risk  of  converting  the  Groton  shipbuilder's 
design  products  to  the  Newport  News  production  systems.  It  is  likely  a  portion  of 
the  design  completed  to  date  would  require  re-work.  It  is  unlikely  that  Newport 
News  would  adapt  any  of  their  processes  to  match  the  Groton  shipbuilder's  design. 
The  potential  loss  of  benefits  from  design/build  efforts  to  date  has  a  direct  impact 
on  the  affordability  of  the  NSSN.  Contrary  to  the  Newport  News  assumption,  the 
Groton  shipbuilder  can  probably  build  the  first  ship  for  far  fewer  hours  due  to  sub- 
stantial upfront  planning  in  the  Design/Build  process. 

•  do  not  quantify  the  extra  cost  and  consequences  of  providing  the  submarine  en- 
gineering, design  and  overhaul  work  Newport  News  states  is  necessary  to  avoid  sub- 
marine construction  startup  costs.  Neither  Newport  News  startup  costs  nor  the 
extra  cost  and  disruption  involved  in  removing  scheduled  submarine  repair  work 
from  Naval  shipyards  are  addressed  in  the  analysis. 

•  ignore  the  restructuring,  reorganizing  and  downsizing  that  the  Groton  ship- 
builder is  actively  engaged  in  to  reduce  future  overhead  costs.  Due  to  that  oversight, 
the  Newport  News  projections  of  the  Groton  shipbuilder's  overhead  are  greatly  over- 
stated. 

•  do  not  account  for  the  costs  the  Navy  would  incur  if  the  Groton  shipbuilder 
were  to  shutdown. 

Senator  RoBB.  At  what  point  would  a  delay  in  the  NSSN  program  force  the  Navy 
to  buy  the  fourth  Seawolfio  keep  the  Electric  Boat  production  line  alive? 

Secretary  Dalton.  If  authorization  to  construct  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine 
is  delayed  to  FYOO,  a  fourth  Seawolf  (SSN  24)  would  be  required  in  FY98.  In  1998 
all  submarines  of  any  type  prior  to  SSN  23  will  be  delivered.  Authorization  of  the 
fourth  Seawolf  in  FV98  would  be  required  to  sustain  the  submarine  industrial  base 
to  permit  transition  to  serial  production  of  an  affordable  new  attack  submarine  as 
current  SSN  688  huUs  are  retired  in  large  numbers  early  in  the  next  century.  De- 
laying the  start  of  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine  and  constructing  a  fourth 
Seawolf  is  more  costly  than  the  current  plan  of  SSN  23  in  FY96  and  lead  NSSN 
in  FY  98. 

Senator  ROBB.  Could  you  provide  the  Navy's  estimates  on  the  increase  to  NSSN 
program  costs  if  NSSN  construction  is  accelerated  by  1  year? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Accelerating  the  New  Attack  Submarine  is  not  a  practical  al- 
ternative lor  the  following  reasons: 

•  Accelerating  the  NSSN  schedule  would  require  starting  construction  prior  to 
the  design  reaching  the  planned  level  of  maturity.  This  could  result  in  increased 
construction  rework,  significant  cost  increases,  and  potential  schedule  delays.  All  of 
these  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  program's  primary  focus  on  affordability. 

•  Some  of  the  engineering  developments,  such  as  the  propulsor,  required  to  sup- 
port the  lead  ship  cannot  be  completed  any  earlier.  Consequently,  while  authoriza- 
tion for  the  lead  ship  might  be  moved  into  fiscal  year  1997,  the  original  delivery 
date  would  likely  not  change.  This  would  extend  the  planned  construction  period 
and  increase  the  cost  of  the  lead  ship. 

•  Lead  ship  construction  must  be  preceded  by  the  advanced  procurement  of  nu- 
clear reactor  plant  components.  This  is  currently  planned  and  oudgeted  for  fiscal 
year  1996.  Accelerating  the  construction  to  fiscal  year  1997  would  require  advanced 
procurement  in  this  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1995.  Funds  were  neither  authorized  nor 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  RoBB.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  recommended  keeping  two  nuclear 
construction  yards  open,  one  for  attack  submarines  and  the  other  for  carriers.  The 
BUR  claims  that  two  facilities  are  needed  to  support  a  surge  submarine  construction 
rate  in  excess  of  three  per  year.  According  to  one  estimate,  both  NNS  and  Electric 
Boat  can  currently  build  four  submarines  per  year.  Is  this  correct? 

Secretary  Dalton.  While  the  Groton  shipbuilder  has  frequently  delivered  3—4  sub- 
marines per  year  during  the  last  several  decades,  Newport  News  has  not  delivered 
more  than  two  submarines  per  year  since  the  1960s.  If  Newport  News  were  to  be 
successful  in  obtaining  the  additional  commercial,  foreign  frigate  and  CVN  construe- 
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tion  and  overhaul  work  that  their  claim  for  projected  NSSN  savings  requires,  it  is 
quite  likely  Newport  News  would  have  neither  the  manpower  or  management  re- 
sources necessary  to  build  three  or  four  submarines  per  year. 

Senator  ROBB.  The  BUR  assumes  that  both  yards  could  pick  up  the  work  of  the 
other  if  necessary  given  their  common  technology  bases,  but  many  of  the  tech- 
nologies are  not  transferable  or  common  between  submarine  and  carrier  construc- 
tion. By  moving  all  of  the  submarine  engineering  and  design  work  out  of  NNS  to 
Electric  Boat,  would  we  be  essentially  putting  all  of  our  submarine  building  capacity 
at  one  location  with  limited  prospects  for  reconstituting  the  submarine  capability  at 
NNS? 

Secretary  Dalton.  This  is  not  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  current  strategy  or 
execution  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  question  implies  we  are  moving  all  design 
work  out  of  Newport  News  to  the  Groton  shipbuilder  and  this  in  turn  limits  building 
capacity  to  the  Groton  shipbuilder  alone.  However,  Newport  News  is  still  an  active 
participant  in  the  design  yard  effort  for  the  Seawolf  class  and  will  continue  efforts 
in  this  area  through  lead  ship  delivery:  Additionally,  conducting  the  NSSN  design/ 
build  eflbrt  at  Groton,  CT  does  not  preclude  Newport  News  from  competing  on  the 
construction  of  later  ships  and  thus  does  not  limit  building  capacity  to  the  Groton 
shipbuilder  alone. 

Newport  News  will  be  sustained  on  nuclear  carrier  production  and  overhaul  work 
during  the  same  time  period  Groton,  CT  will  be  sustained  by  SSN-23  and  the  lead 
NSSN,  ensuring  the  Nation  retains  two  nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  and  retains 
the  option  for  ramping  up  submarine  production  at  some  later  date  at  one  or  both 
yards. 

Senator  ROBB.  Arguments  have  been  made  that  two  yards  are  needed  in  the  event 
one  is  subjected  to  a  natural  or  environmental  disaster  or  terrorist  attack.  However, 
the  time  required  to  restore  an  impacted  yard  would  be  much  less  in  many  scenarios 
than  the  time  to  bring  the  unafTected  yard  up  to  speed  for  production  of  the  affected 
yard's  lost  capacity.  Is  this  an  accurate  statement? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Nuclear  capable  shipbuilders  represent  a  national  resource  in 
terms  of  the  skills  of  individuals  and  the  controls  imposed  by  the  organization  to 
deliver  a  quality  product  as  well  as  the  ship  construction  facilities  and  equipment 
themselves.  Facilities  and  equipment  would  be  the  primary  casualty  in  most  natural 
disasters  and  terrorist  actions.  Thus  the  trade  skills  and  organizational  controls 
would  likely  live  on  in  these  instances,  requiring  only  the  capital  investment  in  res- 
urrecting the  facility  and  equipment. 

If  you  terminate/shutdown  a  nuclear  qualified/certified  facility  in  its  entirety,  the 
time  and  expense  of  restoring  the  skills  and  controls  necessary  to  become  recertified 
are  the  critical  events  for  which  we  have  no  benchmark  or  predications.  Based  on 
the  variables  associated  with  individual  scenarios  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately 
predict  if  recovery  from  a  disaster  would  take  more  or  less  time  than  that  associated 
with  a  reconstitution  effort. 

Senator  ROBB.  Admiral  Boorda,  in  your  testimony  today,  very  jiersuasive  answers 
were  offered  on  the  military  value  of  the  Seawolf.  Much  of  the  Seawolf  a  strengths 
are  being  championed  in  the  context  of  operations  against  the  newest  Russian 
Akulas.  ft  this  to  suggest  that  the  NSSN  will  have  significantly  less  ASW  capability 
than  Seawoip  Could  you  provide  an  assessment  (classified  if  necessary)  of  how  the 
new  Akulas  might  fare  against  a  mix  of  6881s  and  NSSNs  versus  a  mix  of  6881s 
and  Seawolfs? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  primary  submarine  characteristic  that  determines  an  at- 
tack submarine's  effectiveness  against  a  capable,  modern  submarine  such  as  the 
Russian  Improved  Akula  is  radiated  noise.  The  radiated  noise  specification  for 
Seawolf  and  New  Attack  Submarine  are  equal  and  significantly  reduced  with  re- 
spect to  SSN-688ls.  Therefore,  the  performance  of  the  same  mix  of  688Is/NSSNs 
and  688VSeawolfs  would  be  nearly  equal  in  many  important  respects  (the  Seawolf 
mix  is  slightly  better  due  to  greater  maximum  speed,  deeper  maximum  depth  and 
larger  weapons  payload).  The  ASW  capability  of  NSSN-  will  be  nearly  that  of 
Seawolf.  The  Navy  is  stressing  the  military  requirement  for  construction  of  sub- 
marines with  Seawolf  (or  NSSN)  quieting.  ITie  SSN-23  in  fiscal  year  1996  provides 
the  third  Seawolf  the  most  capable  submarine  in  the  world — for  less  fiscal  year  1996 
funding  than  the  cost  of  SSN-€88I. 

Senator  RoBB.  Are  we  overselling  the  need  for  littoral  capabilities  in  our  future 
submarine  fleet?  What  percentage  of  our  future  fleet  of  45-55  attack  submarines 
will  actually  need  littoral  capabilities  (e.g.  reduced  RCS  sails,  special  operations  de- 
livery, shallow-water  maneuverability)? 

Acuniral  BoORDA.  All  U.S.  submarines,  through  their  inherent  stealth  and  other 
capabilities,  have  the  ability  to  operate  in  littoral  waters.  Today  submarines  rou- 
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tinely  operate  submerged  in  waters  as  shallow  as  120  feet  for  extended  periods,  per- 
fonning  missions  critical  to  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

The  New  Attack  Submarine  will  have  enhanced  littoral  capabilities  in  addition  to 
a  robust  open  ocean  warfighting  capability.  Most  of  the  enhancements  are  achieved 
by  maintaining  a  littoral  focus  during  the  design  process,  when  features  can  be 
added  at  a  significantly  lower  cost  than  is  possible  by  later  backfitting  the  capability 
into  existing  platforms.  Including  these  relatively  inexpensive  features  in  the  basic 
design  will  provide  the  New  Attack  submarine  with  the  flexibility  to  be  highly  effec- 
tive in  both  the  littoral  and  open  ocean  environment. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:13  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
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Washington,  DC. 
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The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SR- 
222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  John  W.  Warner,  pre- 
siding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Warner,  Coats, 
Hutchison,  Inhofe,  Nimn,  Robb,  Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Christine  K. 
Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L. 
Brownlee,  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.,  John  H.  Miller,  Steven  C. 
Saulnier,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  John  W.  Douglass, 
Creighton  Greene,  and  Michael  J.  McCord,  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Menge  Crawford,  Pamela  L.  Farrell, 
Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  and  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Grayson  F.  Winterling 
and  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistants  to  Senator  Warner;  Richard  F. 
Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant 
to  Senator  Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne; 
Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker, 
assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to 
Senator  Exon;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  Su- 
zanne M.  McKenna  and  John  P.  Stevens,  assistants  to  Senator 
Glenn;  William  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  John  F.  Lilley, 
assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman;  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant  to 
Senator  Bryan;  and  Ken  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  W.  WARNER, 

PRESroiNG 

Senator  Warner.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  General  Sullivan,  Chairman  Thurmond  as  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tern,  you  will  note,  presides  over  the  Senate  as  it  opens. 
So,  he  will  be  delayed,  and  in  his  stead  I  will  read  his  statement 
and  then  we  will  proceed  to  receive  your  testimony. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  meets  this  morning  to  continue 
hearings  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Budget  Request  and  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Plan.  I  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  our  wit- 
nesses: the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Hon.  Togo  West,  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Gordon  Sullivan.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  here  with  us  this  morning. 

General  Sullivan,  I  note  that  this  is  the  fourth  time  you  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  testify  on  the  posture  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  I  understand  that  you  will  retire  in  June  of  this  year  after 
more  than  34  vears  of  dedicated  service  to  your  Nation.  I  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  tne  members  of  the  committee  for  all  you  have  done 
for  our  Army  and  for  our  Nation  through  these  many  years,  and 
we  include  your  family  in  that  salutation. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  When  you  leave  the  Army  in  June,  you  can 
take  great  pride  in  what  you  have  accomplished  and  what  the 
Army  has  achieved  under  your  leadership.  The  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  proud  of  our  Army  and  the  dedicated  sac- 
rifices our  soldiers  make  each  day  for  their  country.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  we  take  care  of  them  and  their  families 
and  that  we  provide  them  with  the  finest  weapons  and  equipment 
and  the  best  training  in  the  world  and  that  we  do  not  put  them 
in  harm's  way  unless  it  is  clearly  in  our  Nation's  vital  interest.  Be- 
fore we  ask  these  fine  men  and  women  to  put  their  lives  at  risk, 
we  must  ensure  their  mission  is  clear  and  achievable. 

Secretary  West,  last  year  when  you  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, you  quoted  the  President's  remarks  from  his  1994  State  of  the 
Union  Address  as  follows.  "The  budget  I  send  to  the  Congress 
draws  the  line  against  further  defense  cuts.  It  protects  the  readi- 
ness and  quality  of  our  forces.  We  must  not  cut  defense  further," 

Yet,  here  we  are,  Mr.  Secretary,  1  year  later  and  the  administra- 
tion has  cut  the  defense  budget  request  from  $263.5  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1995  to  $257.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996.  As  a  result,  the 
Army's  budget  request  was  also  reduced  from  $61.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1995  to  $59.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  agree  with  these  cuts  in  defense.  They 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  President's  own  past  statements. 
As  you  may  be  aware,  every  member  of  this  committee  has  signed 
a  letter  to  the  President  supporting  level  funding  for  defense  in 
real  terms  for  fiscal  year  1996,  an  increase  to  the  President's  budg- 
et request  for  fiscal  year  1996  for  defense  of  $12.5  billion.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Army  needs  its  share  of  this  proposed  increase. 

Other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  our  committee  this 
year  have  indicated  that  funding  for  readiness  is  still  at  the  mar- 
gin. Modernization  is  underfunded.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  using  the 
modernization  and  procurement  accounts  to  pay  for  near-term 
readiness  betting  and  hoping  that  we  will  have  money  available  in 
the  out-years  to  modernize. 

I  hope  that  both  of  you  will  tell  us  today  not  only  about  the  cur- 
rent readiness  and  capabilities  of  our  Army,  but  also  how  you  are 
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providing  for  the  future  of  the  Army,  how  you  plan  to  modernize 
the  Army  in  the  out-years  without  putting  readiness  at  risk,  and 
what  your  investment  strategies  are  to  ensure  that  an  adequate  in- 
dustrial base  will  still  exist  when  you  are  ready  to  modernize. 

Secretary  West,  Greneral  Sullivan,  we  appreciate  your  appearance 
here  today.  I  now  look  to  my  colleague  Senator  Coats  for  any  com- 
ments you  might  wish  to  make.  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  any 
opening  statement.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
West  and  General  Sullivan,  and  I  certainly  want  to  commend  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  for  his  distinguished  years  of  service,  but  I  will  do 
that  when  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  questions. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
will  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOGO  D.  WEST,  JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

ARMY 

Secretary  West,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Warner, 
Senator  Coats,  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
an  honor  to  appear  before  you  once  again  to  present  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  report  on  its  posture  and  the  President's  budget 
for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

As  you  commented  in  your  opening  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  with  General  Sullivan  before  this  commit- 
tee 1  year  ago  when  I  had  only  3  brief  months  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Senator  Warner.  If  I  could  interrupt  a  minute.  We  have  now 
been  joined  by  our  distinguished  ranking  member.  Senator  Nunn. 
We  have  just  given  a  brief  statement  prepared  for  the  Chairman 
who  is  being  delayed.  Would  you  care  to  greet  our  witnesses  and 
make  your  comments? 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
make  my  statement  very  brief  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  welcome  both  Secretary  West  and 
General  Sullivan. 

And  second,  I  would  like  to  say  to  General  Sullivan  this  may  be 
your  last  appearance  before  this  committee,  at  least  a  posture  hear- 
ing. I  suspect  we  will  hear  from  you  again,  but  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  all  of  your  many  appearances  and  all  of  your  stalwart  work 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  national  security.  You 
have  really  been  an  outstanding  leader,  and  I  know  that  all  the 
committee  would  share  that  sentiment  and  members  who  have 
worked  with  you  in  the  Congress.  So,  thank  you  very  much  for 
that.  We  expect  to  hear  from  you  a  lot  before  you  leave,  but  in  that 
regard  we  really  thank  you. 

The  third  thing  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  I  think  the  U.S.  Army 
and  our  other  military  services  have  done  a  superb  job  down  in 
Haiti.  The  security  situation  down  there  is  much  improved,  and  it 
is  thanks  to  tremendous  performance  by  our  young  men  and 
women  in  uniform  doing  extraordinary  things  that  probably  never 
were  envisioned  to  be  done  in  Army  training,  but  they  have  done 
a  magnificent  job.  There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  down  there,  but 
most  of  the  challenges  are  economic  challenges  and  political  chal- 
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lenges  and  challenges  the  Haitians  themselves  are  going  to  have  to 
address.  Our  security  elements  have  really  performed  well. 

So,  thank  you  both  for  being  here. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  regulatory  reform  mora- 
torium markup,  the  final  stages  of  it,  up  in  Governmental  Affairs. 
So,  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  here  very  long,  but  I  did  want  to  wel- 
come both  our  witnesses. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  complete  the  Committee's  series  of  hearings  with  the 
Service  Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs.  These  are  the  individuals  the  Committee 
looks  to  for  organizing,  training,  arid  equipping  the  force,  but  also  providing  the 
proper  balance  Detween  funding  for  todays  readiness  and  funding  for  modernization 
programs  to  support  tomorrow's  readiness,  would  reiterate  that  I  have  real  concerns 
in  this  area,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  modernization.  I  note  that  the  Army's  lack 
of  a  modernization  program  is  a  prime  example  of  why  we  should  be  concerned  in 
this  area. 

Change  faces  the  Army  today.  You  are  dealing  with,  supporting  or  preparing  to 
support  new  and  ongoing  missions  at  a  time  of  fewer  forces  and  less  resources.  Al- 
though most  of  the  Army  remains  in  garrison  today,  other  Army  forces  are  actively 
engaged  around  the  world.  I  note  that  Secretary  West's  prepared  statement  men- 
tions some  of  these  commitments,  such  as  Somalia,  Kuwait,  Rwanda,  Guantanamo, 
and  Panama.  During  the  past  year,  the  Army,  with  able  assistance  from  Navy  car- 
riers and  Air  Force  aircraft,  deployed  to  support  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Haiti.  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  with  former  President  Carter  and  former  JCS 
Chairman  Powell  to  visit  our  forces  in  Haiti.  I  want  to  convey  to  you  the  outstand- 
ing success  they  have  achieved  in  supporting  our  Nation's  objectives  in  Haiti. 

We  thank  you  and  all  of  the  women  and  men  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
their  tireless  service  in  defense  of  our  Nation's  interests. 

This  will  be  the  last  appearance  at  a  posture  hearing  for  General  Sullivan.  Al- 
though you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  one  of  the 
subcommittees  on  other  issues  before  you  retire,  General  Sullivan,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  outstanding  service  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armv  and  to  the  nation.  You  took  charge  of  the  Army  at  a  time  of  dramatic 
change  and  led  the  Service  through  some  particularly  trying  times.  Your  vision  of 
Force  21  will  serve  the  country  well  the  Army  prepares  for  the  future.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  when  I  extend  a  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  your  outstanding  service 
to  our  Nation.  It  as  been  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  you,  General  Sullivan,  in  many 
different  situations.  I  recall  that  when  I  was  speaking  at  the  commissioning  of  a 
Navy  mine  hunter  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  Savannah  harbor,  you  were  the 
senior  military  official  present.  Your  son  was  a  member  of  the  commissioning  crew. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  know  how  well  the  Sullivan  family  practices  'iointness." 

Once  again,  I  welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning  and  look  forward  to  their  state- 
ments and  answers  to  our  questions. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn.  The  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Senator  Hutchison.  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Senator  Nunn,  I  do  hope  you  will  make  a  quorum  of  that  commit- 
tee meeting  because  that  is  a  very  important  bill. 

Senator  NuNN.  You  better  wait  and  see  which  way  I  am  going 
to  vote  on  that  one.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Hutchison.  On,  Senator  Nunn,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  you  will  vote  the  right  way. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  associate  myself  with  all  the  remarks 
that  I  am  sure  have  come  before  me  regarding  you.  General  Sulli- 
van. We  have  appreciated  your  service  and  we  wish  you  well  and 
do  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  give  us  your  advice  and  counsel. 

Secretary  West,  welcome. 
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I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
non-military  uses  of  our  military  forces,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  invasion  of  Haiti  because  I  did  not  think  that  our  in- 
volvement in  Haiti  was  warranted  for  the  safety  of  our  soldiers. 
But  having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  that  the  mission  has  been  per- 
formed in  an  exemplary  way,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  had  only 
one  loss  of  life  there  is  a  tribute  to  you  and  I  appreciate  that. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  as  we  go  forward,  I  really  want  to 
do  what  we  must  do  for  the  readiness  of  our  forces  so  that  when 
our  young  men  and  women  give  their  lives  to  protect  our  freedom, 
they  have  the  equipment  and  the  training  and  the  support  they 
need  to  do  the  job.  I  know  that  you  both  agree  with  that,  and  I 
hope  we  can  go  together  in  a  common  mission  for  the  future.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  Senator  Robb, 
we  are  just  having  a  few  opening  comments.  I  would  urge  you  to 
join  us. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses 
this  morning. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Inhofe,  would  you  like  to 

Senator  Inhofe.  I  have  no  opening  statement.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Then  we  will  now  proceed.  Secretary  West. 

Secretary  West.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  busy 
morning,  I  think  I  had  better  go  through  my  opening  statement  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Senator  Warner.  All  statements  will  be  admitted  to  the  record 
in  complete  form,  and  you  may  summarize  it  as  you  desire. 

Secretary  West.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  do  just  that,  just  a  couple 
of  the  highlights.  As  I  previously  started  to  say,  I  was  privileged 
to  be  here  a  year  ago.  Hopefully,  I  now  have  a  year's  experience 
to  add  to  the  3  months  I  had  then. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge,  once  again,  the  longstanding  part- 
nership between  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Army  in  national  security 
interest  activities  on  behalf  of  our  country.  It  certainly  has  existed 
as  long  as  the  country;  23  of  the  40  signers  of  our  Constitution 
were  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  So,  it  has  been  a  long  and 
important  partnership  for  us. 

We  are  a  changed  Army,  Though  there  have  been  longstanding 
traditions  and  longstanding  commitments,  we  find  ourselves  to  be 
a  different  Army  in  a  different  environment.  Nonetheless,  some 
things  remain  the  same.  People  remain  the  heart  of  the  Army;  re- 
cruiting, therefore,  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  Army. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  in  the  past  year  the  Army  has 
had  its  third  best  recruiting  effort  in  terms  of  meeting  its  require- 
ments for  numbers  and  its  standards  for  quality  in  the  history  of 
the  Army.  That  did  not,  however,  come  without  a  cost — the  cost  in 
terms  of  the  stress  on  recruiting  sergeants  and  recruiting  officers. 
It  takes  more  effort  to  get  a  single  recruiting  contact  that  turns  out 
to  be  useful.  Though  our  effort  in  the  past  year  has  been  a  difficult 
one,  it  has  been  aided  by  the  action  of  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress which  last  year  granted  us  additional  funding  and  additional 
resources  for  our  recruiting  effort. 
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We  are  also  an  army  that  is  seamless.  We  require  the  capabili- 
ties of  all  of  our  components,  Active,  Reserve,  and  the  National 
Guard.  In  the  past  year,  the  Army  Reserve  has  reorganized  itself 
from  20  regional  Army  Reserve  commands  down  to  10  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  changed  environment. 

The  environment  in  which  we  operate  as  an  army  has  also 
changed.  We  have  undertaken  more  missions,  but  we  have  under- 
taken them  jointly.  Our  role,  as  part  of  the  joint  task  forces  around 
the  world,  has  increased  and  is  important  to  us  in  the  Army. 

We  are  up  in  military  operations  other  than  war — OOTW.  In 
fact,  we  are  up  in  operations  altogether.  In  the  first  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1995,  we  had  as  many  as  36,700  soldiers  deployed  world- 
wide, in  addition  to  the  118,000  who  are  stationed  in  places  such 
as  Germany,  Korea,  and  Panama.  More  recently  in  early  March,  we 
had  approximately  26,700  deployed  in  70  countries  worldwide,  and 
our  missions  have  been  many. 

What  is  ahead  for  the  Army?  If  the  past  year  has  provided  us 
with  an  experience  that  says  our  challenges  are  many  and  varied 
and  thus  can  give  us  some  look-see  into  the  future,  it  can  nonethe- 
less not  tell  us  exactly  what  will  happen.  We  do  know  that  some 
of  the  issues  the  Army  has  faced  in  the  past  will  continue  with  us, 
issues  such  as  readiness. 

Readiness  remains,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Army's  unequivocal  number  one  priority.  We  do  not  view 
it  in  a  vacuum.  We  view  it  in  the  context  of  the  activities  we  will 
be  expected  to  undertake. 

For  the  record,  we  are  a  ready  Army.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that 
fact  in  my  mind.  We  have  experienced  challenges  in  readiness, 
equipment,  and  personnel  in  the  past  few  years. 

We  measure  readiness  not  just  by  the  Cf-ratings,  but  by  the  state 
of  our  force.  There  are  lots  of  components  for  that:  people,  thorough 
training,  pay  raises,  quality  of  life  initiatives,  ready  equipment, 
and  maintenance  and  repair.  To  ensure  that  readiness,  we  have 
strengthened  its  funding  in  this  budget,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will 
manage  our  resources  and  prioritize  our  commitments  to  see  that 
this  Army  is  ready  to  do  the  things  this  country  will  ask  of  it. 

We  have  a  continuing  challenge  in  quality  of  life.  Our  commit- 
ment to  provide  security  for  this  country  carries  with  it  a  commit- 
ment to  the  quality  of  life  for  our  soldiers.  It  is  not  just  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  is  the  thing  to  do  to  ensure  readiness.  I  like  to  say 
that  for  our  soldiers  to  do  their  jobs,  they  have  to  have  quiet  minds, 
minds  at  rest  in  terms  of  how  their  families  are  being  treated  and 
how  this  Nation  values  them. 

OPTEMPO — operations  tempo,  the  third  challenge,  is  one  of  the 
components  of  operational  readiness  which  our  commanders  in 
chief — CINCs  use  around  the  world  to  measure  the  ability  of  the 
Army  to  contribute  to  those  CINCs'  warfighting  capability.  This 
year  we  will  fund  OPTEMPO  on  an  average  of  800  miles  per  year 
for  tanks  and  14.5  flying  hours  per  helicopter. 

In  this  budget,  we  will  support  12  brigade  rotations  through  the 
NTC — National  Training  Center — at  Fort  Irwin.  We  will  support  10 
brigade  rotations  through  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center — 
JRTC — at  Fort  Polk,  and  15  battalion  rotations  through  the  Com- 
bined Maneuver  Training  Center  at  Hohenfels,  Germany. 
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Installations,  another  of  our  challenges  in  the  year  ahead,  are 
the  platforms  from  which  your  Army  launches  its  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  national  defense.  We  have  recently,  through  BRAC — ^base  re- 
alignment and  closure,  conducted  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  our  infrastructure  needs.  We  had  to  make  some  hard 
choices,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  but  we 
think  we  made  the  right  choices. 

In  the  past  several  years,  through  decisions  made  in  previous 
BRAC  rounds,  the  Army  has  closed  almost  20  percent  of  its  instal- 
lations in  the  United  States,  one-fifth;  and  has  returned  to  host  na- 
tions' control  60  percent  of  its  installations  in  Europe,  and  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  Army  installations  in  Korea.  These  are  tough 
choices  that  are  made  to  ensure  a  leaner,  more  capable  Army;  but 
even  as  we  do  so,  we  must  realize  that  the  Army  trains  and  does 
its  business  on  land.  So  its  installations  are  among  its  most  prized 
and  irreplaceable  assets. 

The  Army  is  responsible  for  over  12  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason,  our  environmental  stewardship  is 
important  both  as  a  means  of  being  good  citizens  and  most  impor- 
tantly, as  a  wav  of  doing  our  business.  Our  strategy  is  to  con- 
centrate on,  and  to  pay  attention  to  environmental  requirements 
not  just  because  we  want  to,  but  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  funding  for  that  is  essential  to  us. 

Contingencies  will  be  a  challenge  for  us  in  the  years  to  come,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  Army  is  ready  to  undertake  any 
mission  that  this  Nation  and  its  leadership  assigns  it.  But  even  so, 
we  must  come  up  with  a  secure  and  dependable  mechanism  for 
funding  those  contingencies.  We  depend  on  the  Congress  and  the 
leadership  to  join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  that. 

You  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  opening  statement  by 
Senator  Thurmond,  the  concern  about  modernization.  Certainly  the 
Army  has  had  to  realize  that  procurement  dollars  are  not  projected 
to  increase  in  either  this  budget  or  budgets  to  come  for  the  next 
several  years.  Our  improvements  will  come  in  existing  systems  in 
which  we  will  attempt  to  achieve  the  greatest  returns  by  leveraging 
technology  to  the  extent  possible.  We  will  take  advantage  of  com- 
mercial technologies  which  provide  us  a  wealth  of  research  and  de- 
velopment potential. 

We  will  try  to  streamline  our  acquisition  process,  and  we  have 
had  some  success  in  that  by  adopting  standard  guidelines.  In  this 
budget,  we  will  protect  Comanche  development,  which  is  our  long- 
term  modernization  priority,  although  at  a  minimum  level.  We  will 
continue  product  improvements  in  the  Abrams  tank,  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle,  and  the  development  of  extended  range  rockets  for 
the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System,  the  MLRS.  We  will  continue 
improvements  in  upgrades  in  armaments  and  sensors  for  the 
Kiowa  Warrior  helicopter.  In  this  budget,  we  will  begin  production 
of  the  Armored  Gun  System  and  the  Hellfire  missile  for  the 
Longbow  Apache  helicopter.  We  will  begin  low-rate  production  of 
the  light  ground  station  module  for  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target 
Attack  Radar  System  and  the  extended  range  version  of  the  Army 
Tactical  Missile  System. 

The  budget  that  the  President  has  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1996 
assigns  $59.5  billion  for  the  Army.  Those  are  priorities  that  we  in 
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the  Army  worked  out  carefully  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  We  believe  it  realistically  reflects  the  demands  that  will 
be  placed  upon  the  Army  in  terms  of  the  National  Security  Strat- 
egy. We  will  adequately  fund  readiness.  We  will  fund  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts  at  the  fiscal  year  1995  levels  in  this  budget. 
We  will  fund  recruiting  and  retaining  quality  people.  We  will  fund 
operational  training  essential  to  provide  the  edge  which  saves  our 
soldiers'  lives.  We  will  fund  quality  of  life,  and  the  President's  ini- 
tiative in  that  respect  we  think  will  have  a  decided  impact.  We  will 
provide  funding  to  improve  strategic  mobility  capabilities  and 
prepositioning  of  material  to  reduce  time  and  lift  in  times  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  grateful  to  you  and  others  for  having 
pointed  out  that  the  Army  has  performed  well  in  the  past  year 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  has  found  itself.  We  believe  we 
have  done  so  with  maximum  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  can  continue  that  with  this  budget.  Indeed,  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1996  is  designed  with  that  expectation  in  mind. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  process,  but  we  believe  it  is  one  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  what  is  necessary,  with  your  support. 

For  that  support  now,  in  the  past,  and  to  come,  we  in  the  Army 
are  grateful.  This  committee  especially  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Army's  efforts  and  priorities.  We  know  that  that  does  not 
mean  we  will  be  relieved  of  hard  questions,  questions  that  will  ask 
us  in  detail  about  our  plans.  That  is  your  duty.  We  will  give  you 
our  answers  with  all  the  candor,  the  truthfulness,  and  all  the  infor- 
mation in  our  possession.  That  is  our  duty.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members,  thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  West  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  Togo  D.  West,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
committee  today  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Army  and  to  discuss  the  Arm/s 
recommended  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1996. 

One  year  ago,  I  came  before  you  with  testimony  that  was  based  largely  on  my 
initial  impressions  from  my  first  3  months  as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  This  testimony 
was  reinforced  by  that  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Gen.  Gordon  Sullivan,  who  con- 
tinues to  serve  with  distinction  in  these  final  months  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career. 

As  you  know,  the  partnership  between  the  Congress  and  the  Army,  memorialized 
in  the  Constitution,  is  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself.  Twenty-three  of  the  40  signers 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  were  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Both  of  these  great 
institutions  have  undergone  much  change  over  time — change  that  has  increased 
dramatically  in  pace  and  intensity  in  recent  years. 

A  CHANGED  ARMY 

America's  Army  is  steeped  in  a  proud  tradition  of  duty,  honor,  country  and  over 
221  years  of  selfiess  service  to  the  Nation.  Its  primary  mission  remains  to  fight  and 
win  the  Nation's  wars.  Yet  despite  this  element  of  continuity,  the  U.S.  Army  has 
changed  in  terms  of  who  we  are,  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it. 

People  remain  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Army.  The  men  and  women  who  are  join- 
ing the  Army  today  are  of  the  highest  caliber.  They  test  well;  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  high  school  graduates;  and  prove  every  day  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  the 
job.  Our  soldiers  are  as  diverse  as  America  itself.  Each  one  of  these  individuals 
brings  with  them  unique  experiences  and  capabilities  that  enhance  the  Army;  in 
turn,  the  Army  provides  them  with  top  quality  training  and  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement based  on  performance. 

Today's  partnership  between  the  Congress  and  the  Army  begins  with  recruiting. 
In  fiscal  year  1995,  you  provided  an  additional  $10  million  for  advertising,  and  lifted 
restrictions  to  enable  us  to  put  an  additional  400  recruiters  on  the  street.  Fiscal 
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year  1994  was  the  third  best  recruiting  year  in  Army  history,  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  our  new  soldiers. 

The  Army  is  transforming  itself  into  a  seamless  organization,  comprised  of  the  Ac- 
tive Army,  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and  the  National  Guard.  Supported  by  outstand- 
ing civilians,  these  components  come  together  to  achieve  the  common  objectives  of 
the  U.S.  Army — to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars,  and  to  undertake  Military  Op>er- 
ations  Other  Than  War,  both  domestically  and  abroad,  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  the  Nation.  During  the  past  year,  the  Army  has  called  upon  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units  to  serve  with,  and  where  possible  to  substitute  for,  the  Active 
force.  Each  part  of  the  force  makes  a  critical  contribution  to  readiness. 

This  past  year,  the  Army  Reserve  re-engineered  infrastructure  by  replacing  20 
Army  Reserve  commands,  which  were  needed  to  support  our  Cold  War  contin- 
gencies, with  10  Regional  Support  Commands.  This  plan  will  reduce  overhead  costs, 
redefine  missions  and  greatly  improve  the  readiness  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

In  all  areas,  today's  Army  is  doing  business  differently.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Administration's  National  Performance  Review,  and  the  Defense  Performance  Re- 
view and  the  congressionally-mandated  Government  Performance  Results  Act,  the 
Army  is  constantly  seeking  ways  to  do  business  better.  The  Army  continues  to 
rightsize  in  order  to  ensure  that  we  spend  our  limited  resources  wisely.  The  Army 
is  on  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  reinvent  government.  This  year,  the  Army 
waived  the  requirement  for  use  of  military  specifications  that  add  costs  to  pur- 
chases, when  commercial  specification  and  standards  will  suffice.  This  move  toward 
a  national  production  base  will  enable  the  Army  to  equip  soldiers  with  techno- 
locjcally  superior  weapon  systems  more  quickly  and  at  more  affordable  prices. 

The  environment  in  which  the  Army  operates  is  also  changed.  All  of  the  missions 
undertaken  by  the  Army  in  the  past  year  have  been  conducted  jointly  with  our  sis- 
ter services.  The  Army  is  committed  to  jointness  where  feasible,  and  to  cooperation 
with  the  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines.  Joint  training  is  becoming  more  and  more 
often  the  rule. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Army  is  changed  in  the  ways  in  which  it  serves 
the  Nation.  The  missions  of  the  past  year  have  oeen  unprecedented  in  their  scope, 
depth  and  number.  As  a  result,  the  Army  has  proven  its  versatility,  responsiveness, 
and  ability  to  better  meet  the  challenges  of  combat,  Military  Operations  Other  Than 
War  and  domestic  emergencies. 

THE  PAST  YEAR 

Your  Army  remains  engaged  in  many  difficult  and  complex  missions  around  the 
globe.  Since  1990,  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  have  increased  dramatically 
which  translates  into  increased  deployments  for  our  young  soldiers  and  their  lead- 
ers. In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995,  there  were  as  many  as  36,700  soldiers 
deployed  worldwide,  in  addition  to  118,000  stationed  in  places  such  as  Germany, 
Korea  and  Panama.  As  of  March  2,  1995,  there  are  26,699  U.S.  soldiers  deployed 
on  1,761  missions  in  70  countries  worldwide. 

Missions  ranged  from  protecting  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia,  provid- 
ing food,  water,  and  other  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  from  Rwanda,  assist- 
ing with  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Haiti,  building  and  maintaining  refugee 
camps  in  Guantanamo  and  Panama,  deterring  aggression  on  the  Korean  Peninsula, 
fighting  fires  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  turning  back  the  resur- 
gent threats  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

America's  soldiers  are  more  "on  the  move"  today  than  at  any  other  point  in  recent 
history.  Often  times  we  are  the  Nation's  response  to  upheaval  and  conflict,  for  we 
bring  order  and  stability  to  people  in  need.  The  U.S.  Army  is  capable  of  performing 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  as  envisioned  by  our  National  Military  Strategy. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 

The  past  year  provides  us  with  experience,  but  it  is  unable  to  provide  us  with 
clear  illumination  of  the  year  to  come.  The  dangers  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  con- 
tinue to  emerge,  as  new  regional  threats  develop.  At  the  same  time,  the  re-engi- 
neered Army  that  I  have  described  will  experience  its  own  series  of  challenges. 
These  challenges  will  shape  the  demands  placed  upon  this  Army  and  its  senior  lead- 
ers in  the  coming  year. 

While  the  scope  of  threats  and  issues  remain  uncertain,  the  picture  of  the  re- 
sources with  which  the  Army  will  accomplish  its  objectives  is  somewhat  clearer.  The 
reality  is  that  all  of  us,  throughout  government  and  in  the  private  sector,  are  facing 
an  era  of  constrained  resources.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  future,  America  will  have 
less  military,  but  America  will  not  need  its  military  any  less.  The  preeminence  of 
our  mission  in  the  military,  however,  does  not  exempt  us  from  fiscal  reality.  We 
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must  be  able  to  fight  and  win  the  Nations  wars  and  execute  our  other  missions  with 
efficiency. 

An  example  of  how  the  Army  is  utilizing  the  drawdown  to  resource  future  needs 
is  the  Retrograde  of  Equipment  from  Europe  (RETROEUR).  The  scope  and  speed 
of  force  reduction  in  Europe  is  generating  large  quantities  of  excess  equipment. 
Where  this  equipment  can  be  utilized  in  the  United  States,  it  is  being  returned,  re- 
paired and  redistributed.  Equipment  that  is  excess  to  the  Army  overall  is  being  dis- 
posed of  through  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program  and  through  Defense 
Reutilization  and  Marketing  Sites. 

The  challenge  for  the  Army  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  balancing  our  needs 
in  the  immediate,  near-term  and  long-term.  We  cannot  sacrifice  near  term  readiness 
to  pay  for  contingencies,  nor  can  we  ignore  modernization  and  other  long-term 
needs.  We  must  recognize  the  continuum  in  time  that  exists  between  present  and 
future,  and  leverage  our  resources  optimally  for  both. 

Additionally,  several  challenging  issues  which  the  Army  has  faced  in  the  past 
year  remain.  They  were  present  when  General  Sullivan  and  I  testified  before  you 
last  year  and  they  will  not  go  away  in  the  months  to  come.  The  way  in  which  we 
address  each  of  these  issues  together  will  profoundly  affect  the  U.S.  Army  and  its 
ability  to  undertake  its  missions  successfully. 

Readiness 

Readiness  remains,  unequivocally,  our  number  one  priority.  We  cannot  view  read- 
iness in  a  vacuum.  It  is  not  peripheral  or  incidental  to  us.  It  affects  and  is  affected 
by  everything  that  the  Army  does. 

We  are  a  ready  Army,  despite  the  fact  that  some  units  were  not  reporting  the 
highest  level  of  readiness  due  to  training  or  equipment  shortages  in  September 
1994.  However,  these  problems  were  transitory.  In  addition,  pockets  of  reduced 
readiness  have  occurred  in  the  past.  In  other  years,  the  Army  has  experienced  re- 
duced readiness  in  areas  such  as  equipment  and  personnel.  We  are  working  hard 
to  ensure  that  all  units  receive  the  training  and  resources  they  need  to  do  their  job. 

Readiness  is  not  simply  measured  by  the  C-ratings,  but  by  the  overall  state  of  the 
force.  Readiness  has  many  components:  ready  people,  through  training,  pay  raises 
and  quality  of  life  initiatives;  ready  equipment  through  maintenance  and  repair.  To 
ensure  readiness,  we  have  strengthened  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  In 
addition,  we  must  manage  our  resources,  prioritize  our  commitments,  and  focus  our 
energies  on  all  of  those  things  that  prepare  our  soldiers  to  do  the  job  this  country 
asks  of  them. 

Quality  of  Life 

Inherent  in  a  trained  and  ready  Army  is  the  commitment  to  provide  our  soldiers 
and  their  families  with  a  standard  of  living  that  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of 
their  civilian  counterparts.  Today's  Army  is  smaller,  more  agile  and  is  being  worked 
harder  than  ever  before.  Soldiers  deserve  a  quality  of  life  that  is  commensurate  with 
the  seriousness  of  their  mission.  Improving  quality  of  life  remains  a  priority  within 
the  Department,  not  just  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  because  it  is  crucial 
to  the  readiness  and  morale  of  the  force. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  programs  that  preserve  the  "state  of  mind"  of  the 
force  because  they  are  essential  to  retaining  quality  people.  Pay  and  benefits  have 
the  biggest  impact,  and  I  am  confident  the  President  s  aecision  to  fund  future  pay 
raises  at  the  highest  level  allowed  by  law,  along  with  the  decision  to  designate  $2.6 
billion  for  quality  of  life  initiatives,  will  enable  the  Army  to  continue  to  retain  top- 
quality  soldiers.  This  money  will  go  toward  improvements  in  facilities  and  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  the  services  have  the  sup- 
port they  need  to  provide  their  people  with  an  acceptable  quality  of  life. 

OPTEMPO 

Operational  readiness  continues  to  be  the  most  important  factor  used  by  Com- 
manders in  Chiefs  to  determine  whether  Army  forces  are  prepared  to  execute  var- 
ious missions  around  the  world.  One  ingredient  of  that  equation — Operations  Tempo 
[OPTEMPO]  is  often  used  to  gauge  a  unit's  level  of  training.  The  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  funds  OPTEMPO  at  fiscal  year  1995  levels — 800  miles  j)er  year  for  tanks 
and  14.5  flying  hours  per  helicopter  crew  per  month  for  the  Active  component. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  sijpports  12  brigade  rotations  through  the  National 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  Cfalifornia,  10  origade  rotations  through  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center  at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  and  10  battalion  rotations 
through  the  Combined  Maneuver  Training  Center  at  Hohenfels,  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion, 12  rotations  are  planned  for  the  Battle  Command  Training  Program,  a  major 
computer-driven  exercise  for  Division  and  Corps  staff. 
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Installations 

Because  many  of  our  installations  represent  a  costly  and  limited  resource  not  eas- 
ily replaced,  we  have  recently  conducted  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review  to  match 
our  infrastructure  needs  with  our  force  structure  requirements.  Reducing  excess  in- 
frastructure is  a  top  priority  within  the  Department. 

We  have  been  a  full  and  active  participant  in  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
[BRAC]  process.  When  decisions  made  in  previous  BRAC  rounds  are  completed,  we 
will  have  closed  almost  20  jjercent  of  our  installations  in  the  United  States  ana  re- 
turned to  host  nations'  control  60  percent  of  those  in  Europe  and  approximately  30 
Eercent  of  Army  installations  in  Korea.  As  part  of  the  BRAC  1995  process,  the  Army 
as  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  its  base  structure  and  made  some  tough  deci- 
sions in  its  recommendations.  Reducing  excess  infrastructure  is  a  top  priority  and 
will  enable  the  Army  to  operate  a  smaller,  agile  strategic  base. 

As  the  number  of  Army  installations  declines  and  more  of  our  troops  are  based 
in  the  United  States,  those  installations  that  remain  open  are  more  important  than 
ever.  Commanders  are  finding  new  ways  to  work  witn  their  local  communities  to 
optimize  scarce  resources  and  provide  mutual  benefits.  Throughout  the  Army,  we 
must  ensure  that  our  facilities  are  fully-funded  and  well-maintained.  This  is  critical 
to  our  state  of  readiness  and  for  the  quality  of  life  our  soldiers  and  their  families 
deserve. 

Responsible  for  over  12  million  acres  of  land,  the  Army  is  committed  to  environ- 
mental stewardship  of  the  land  that  it  is  transferring  as  part  of  the  base  closure 
process,  and  on  the  land  it  continues  to  occupy  as  a  responsible  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  leadership  is  not  without  cost,  however.  Our  strategy  is  to  become  a  na- 
tional leader  in  environmental  and  natural  resources  stewardship  for  present  and 
future  generations  through  environmental  compliance,  restoration,  prevention,  and 
conservation  efforts. 

Funding  Contingencies 

The  Army  stands  ready  to  undertake  any  mission  that  the  Nation's  leaders  deem 
necessary  and  appropriate.  This  must  not  be  done,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Army's  primary  mission,  readiness  for  combat.  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 
can  be  complimentary  to  combat  readiness  in  that  they  provide  deployment  practice 
and  hone  leadership  skills  at  the  non-commissioned  ana  junior  officer  levels.  These 
missions,  however,  can  be  detrimental  to  the  Army's  overall  readiness  when  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  funds  must  be  used  to  pay  for  them.  Modernization  may 
also  be  subsequently  affected  by  the  need  to  compensate  for  funding  shortfalls. 

The  Congress  and  the  military  should  explore  new  methods  of  funding  contin- 
gencies, so  that  the  Army  and  the  other  services  can  continue  to  undertake  a  wide 
spectrum  of  missions  in  service  to  the  Nation  with  a  minimal  impact  on  overall 
readiness. 

Moderniza  tion 

Modernization  remains  critical  to  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Although  procure- 
ment dollars  are  not  projected  to  increase  for  several  years,  we  continue  to  develop 
new  systems  by  leveraging  and  adapting  technology  from  the  private  sector.  Im- 
provements to  our  existing  systems  are  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  greatest  returns 
for  scarce  resources  and  to  leverage  technology  to  the  extent  possible.  Additionally, 
commercial  technology  provides  a  wealth  of  reseai-ch  and  development  potential  that 
we  have  only  just  begun  to  explore. 

Despite  our  focus  on  other  initiatives,  acquisition  remains  important  and  it  is  one 
of  the  areas  that  has  benefited  most  from  Army  business  reforms.  By  streamlining 
acquisition  processes  and  adopting  standard  guidelines,  we  can  acquire  what  the 
Army  needs  more  quickly  and  at  lesser  cost. 

This  budget  protects  Comanche  development,  our  top  long-term  modernization 
priority,  at  a  minimum  level.  Additionally,  this  budget  continues  product  improve- 
ments to  the  Abrams  tank  and  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  and  the  development 
of  the  Extended  Range  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS);  it  continues  im- 

Erovements  such  as  upgrades  to  the  armaments  and  sensors  for  the  Kiowa  Warrior 
elicopter.  The  budget  will  also  allow  the  Army  to  begin  production  of  the  Armored 
Gun  System  and  the  Hellfire  missile  for  the  Longbow  Apache  helicopter  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  and  low-rate  production  of  the  light  ground  station  module  for  the  Joint 
Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System  and  the  extended  range  version  of  the 
Army  Tactical  Missile  System  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

THE  BUDGET 

President  Clinton  has  submitted  an  Army  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996  of  $59.5  bil- 
lion. The  Army  assessed  needs  and  priorities  carefully  and  made  recommendations 
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to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  President's  budget  realistically  reflects 
the  demands  placed  upon  the  Army  in  terms  of  readiness  in  fulfilling  its  role  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy.  This  budget  provides  adequate  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1996  readiness  and  generally  funds  operations  and  maintenance  accounts  at  fiscal 
year  1995  levels.  This  budget  includes  adequate  funding  for  recruiting  and  retaining 
quality  people,  adequate  lunding  for  operational  training  essential  to  provide  the 
edge  which  saves  lives,  and  adequate  funding  for  quality  of  life  programs  which 
offer  soldiers  and  their  families  with  the  same  basic  hving  environment  as  other 
Americans.  This  budget  also  provides  funding  to  improve  strategic  mobility  capabili- 
ties for  the  U.S.  based  power-projection  forces,  and  prepositioning  of  material  to  re- 
duce time  and  lift  demands  in  a  crisis. 

The  Army  has  performed  well  in  the  past,  and  the  Army  will  continue  to  accom- 
plish future  missions  because  of  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
The  American  people  expect  that  when  the  Army  undertakes  a  mission,  it  will  do 
so  with  maximum  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  terms  of  people  and  resources.  This 
budget  is  designed  with  that  expectation  in  mind.  The  process  and  the  decisions 
have  not  been  easy  and  while  there  is  never  enough  money  to  fix  everything,  the 
Army  budget  reflects  the  best  possible  balance  of  the  resources  available. 

We  must  take  steps  to  strengthen  and  reaffirm  the  proud  tradition  of  partnership 
between  Congress  and  the  Army.  In  our  shared  interests  and  concerns,  we  ask  you 
to  join  us  in  the  responsibility  of  guiding  and  supporting  the  Army.  Together  we 
must  ensure  end  strength  and  fiscal  stability,  suitable  force  structure  to  meet  readi- 
ness requirements,  and  implementation  of  the  Army  vision  for  Force  XXI.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  administration,  the  Congress  and  the  senior  leaders  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  continue  to  fund  the  Army  appropriately  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  was  a  well- 
prepared  and  very  well-delivered  statement.  You  spoke  with  clarity 
and  conviction.  Thank  you. 

General  Sullivan,  if  I  had  to  say  the  one  thing  that  I  remember 
in  my  many  years  of  dealing  with  you,  you  tell  it  as  it  is.  Some- 
times you  told  me  something  I  did  not  want  to  hear,  but  you  told 
it.  I  would  appreciate  in  the  course  of  your  addressing  the  readi- 
ness that  you  go  back  and  use  as  a  baseline  one  of  your  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  Shy  Meyer.  He  had  the  courage  to  come 
in  and  face  the  Nation,  and  speak  to  the  hollow  Army  and  sound 
general  quarters  to  get  that  situation  prepared.  He  shall  always  be 
remembered  for  that  very  courageous  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GORDON  R.  SULLIVAN,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF, 

U.S.  ARMY 

General  Sullivan.  Senator  Warner,  Senator  Nunn,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  really  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here.  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  words  of  support — and  I  mean  that — and  the  words 
of  support  outside  this  room.  I  am  going  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record.  I  am  just  going  to  make  a  couple  of  comments. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Sullivan.  The  Army  is  ready  to  deliver  decisive  victory 
and  it  is  readv  to  give  you  what  you  expect  of  us.  The  budget  in 
1996  is  one  wnich  is  designed  to  keep  us  ready  for  1996.  Like  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary  West,  I  am  concerned  with 
modernization  in  the  out-years,  infrastructure  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  state  of  the  Army.  Your  Army  is  a  member 
of  a  world-class  team,  and  you  can  be  proud  of  the  U.S.  Army — 
America's  Army.  It  is  a  member  of  a  world-class  team,  combined 
with  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Now,  4  years  ago,  none  of  what  I  iust  said  was  preordained.  Suc- 
cess in  the  journey  that  we  have  been  on  together  was  not  pre- 
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ordained.  You  in  this  room,  as  the  Secretary  just  said,  share  a 
CTeat  deal  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  accomphshed  in  these 
last  4  years.  The  U.S.  Army  remains  the  best  army  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  not  preordained.  I  want  you  to  know  and  I  am  speak- 
ing for  all  of  us  in  uniform,  that  we  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
for  us.  It  is  a  shared  responsibility,  and  it  could  not  have  been  done 
without  your  support. 

Now,  your  Armv  is  arguably  the  best  because  we  train  according 
to  tough  standards  and  we  have  the  best  equipment  in  the  world; 
but  most  importantly  we  have  high  quality  soldiers — high  quality 
young  men  and  women  from  around  the  United  States  of  America. 

Recruiting  is  holding  up,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  said.  In 
fiscal  year  1995,  our  third  best  year  ever,  we  recruited  over  95  per- 
cent high  school  graduates. 

The  retention  rate  is  very  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  exceeds 
our  predictive  models.  I  know  that  is  almost  counter-intuitive, 
given  what  you  read  in  the  papers  about  stress  and  so  forth,  but 
the  reenlistment  rate  is  very  high.  People  are  reenlisting  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  given  that  70  percent  of  the  Army  is  married,  what 
we  are  reenlisting  are  families. 

Morale — I  think  most  of  you  who  have  been  out  there  and  seen 
the  soldiers  know  that  morale  remains  high. 

I  think  you  know  about  1994  and  readiness.  We  managed  the 
readiness  and  it  was  consistent  with  the  resources  we  were  given 
and  the  operational  plans  and  missions  we  were  given.  Now,  what 
we  learned  from  all  of  that  in  fiscal  year  1994  was  that  we  do  re- 
quest and  budget  for  training  and  maintenance  only  for  the  amount 
we  need.  There  is  no  excess.  So,  when  we  are,  in  fact,  ordered  to 
^0  various  places,  we  have  to  take  money  from  other  pots,  and  that 
impacts  on  readiness.  We  need  flexibility  in  moving  money  around 
so  that  we  can  remain  trained  and  ready. 

Now,  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  contains  sufficient  dollars  to 
maintain  a  trained  and  ready  Army.  It  contains  inoney  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  our  people,  and  the  Army  is  of  suffix^ient  size, 
but  only  if  we  continue  to  invest  in  quality  soldiers. 

It  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  recruit  quality  people.  It 
is  a  very  tough  market  out  there,  as  I  expect  the  other  Chiefs  have 
pointed  out.  In  my  case,  it  takes  almost  160  contacts,  and  that  is 
one-on-one — that  is  not  going  into  a  high  school  auditorium  and 
talking.  That  is  one-on-one  with  a  person — 160  contacts  with  peo- 
ple to  recruit  one  soldier,  and  we  get  turned  down  14  times  for  one 
yes.  That  is  very  competitive — very  competitive  indeed.  We  are  re- 
cruiting 70,000  people.  The  arithmetic  alone  is  astounding  when 
you  think  of  the  number  of  young  people  in  America  age  16  to  22 
that  we  must  contact.  It  is  difficuTt,  but  we  must  attract  high  qual- 
ity young  people. 

I  need  your  support.  We  need  your  support  in  our  OMA — oper- 
ations and  maintenance.  Army — budget.  Our  OMA  budget  for  1996 
is  what  we  need.  I  ask  you  to  put  no  fences  around  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  come  over  and  requested  your  support  on  an 
act  known  as  the  Readiness  Preservation  Authority  Act,  which 
would  enable  the  Department  of  Defense  to  accommodate  contin- 
gency operations  without  taking  funds  out  of  our  readiness  ac- 
counts. 
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Now,  modernization  programs  for  1996  are  sufficient  in  1996,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  long  term.  I  know  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  said  it,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  it,  and  I 
am  saying  it.  The  modernization  money  is  not  there  in  the  out- 
years  and  that  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  readiness  in  the  out- 
years. 

What  we  have  done  in  1996  is  fund  development  of  the  Coman- 
che and  Crusader.  The  Crusader  is  an  advanced  field  artillery  sys- 
tem; the  Comanche  is  an  armed  reconnaissance  helicopter.  These 
two  systems,  the  Comanche  and  Crusader,  embody  the  technology 
which  will  enable  this  Army  to  remain  the  best  in  the  world  in  the 
21st  century.  I  guess  what  I  would  ask  for,  and  I  believe  the  Sec- 
retary is  asking  for,  is  funding  stability  into  the  out-years. 

We  know  what  kind  of  an  Army  you  expect  us  to  have.  We  have 
a  vision  and  a  concept  for  creating  that  Army,  but  we  need  your 
continued  support.  With  your  continued  support,  stable  balanced 
funding,  and  a  commitment  from  the  American  people  to  keep  this 
Army  the  best  in  the  world,  you  can  count  on  us  in  uniform  to  do 
our  best  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  premier  position. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Sullivan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  appear 
before  you  once  again  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  on  the  posture  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  to  offer  my  views  on  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  budget. 

This  is  my  fourth  appearance  oefore  your  committee  to  discuss  the  posture  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  My  message  today  is  little  different  from  what  I  have  told  you  before, 
for  the  world  today  poses  no  fewer  dangers  and  providing  for  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion has  become  no  less  difficult.  First,  our  Nation  contmues  to  need  a  trained  and 
ready  Army.  Second,  it  must  be  an  Army  of  sufTicient  size,  deployability,  and  versa- 
tility to  deal  with  the  wide  range  of  threats  to  U.S.  interests  that  exist  in  the  world 
today  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Third,  the  maintenance 
of  a  trained  and  ready  Army  today  and  into  the  21st  century,  a  responsibility  those 
of  us  in  uniform  share  with  you  who  serve  our  Nation  in  the  Congress,  can  only 
be  done  with  stable  and  balanced  funding. 

The  fact  that  we  do  indeed  have  a  trained  and  ready  Army  with  the  capabilities 
necessary  to  promote  and  protect  our  interests  was  amply  demonstrated  over  the 
past  year.  Your  Army  exists  to  serve  this  Nation  in  peace  and  war  and  ultimately 
to  give  decisive  victory  to  the  Nation.  Even  in  a  year  of  relative  peace,  the  Nation 
called  upon  the  Army  often,  and  we  responded  to  the  call.  Soldiers  and  civilians  of 
America's  Army  were  called  upon  to  deter,  compel,  reassure,  and  support;  you  saw 
that  in  Kuwait,  Haiti,  Macedonia  and  Rwanda.  Kuwait:  the  rapid  deployment  of  a 
task  force  from  the  24th  Infantry  Division  deterred  further  hostile  actions  by  Iraq. 
Haiti:  Peter  Jennings  said  it  best  when  he  noted  that  "nothing  quite  focuses  the 
mind  like  61  planes  of  paratroopers."  Our  ability  and  commitment  to  use  decisive 
force  compelled  General  Cedras  to  relinquish  power  and  restored  democracy  to 
Haiti.  Macedonia:  over  600  soldiers  stand  guard  at  the  border,  reassuring  our  allies 
and  through  their  presence  demonstrating  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
preventing  the  spread  of  ethnic  conflict  in  that  region.  Those  soldiers  are  only  one 
small  part  of  the  over  140,000  soldiers  providing  the  United  States  overseas  pres- 
ence in  over  70  countries  today — a  number  that  peaked  at  105  countries  last  sum- 
mer. Rwanda:  the  skills  and  capabilities  that  support  our  soldiers  in  war  enabled 
us  to  keep  thousands  from  dying  of  disease  and  starvation  until  international  relief 
agencies  could  respond.  We  can  use  our  military  capability  to  provide  humanitarian 
support  to  those  laced  with  disaster.  Those  same  capabilities  provide  support  at 
home  as  well;  citizens  endangered  by  fires  in  the  northwest  and  floods  in  the  south- 
east this  past  year  both  saw  America's  Army  at  work  to  support  them  in  their 
homes  ana  communities. 

We  have  done  all  this  with  an  Army  that  is  over  31  percent  smaller  than  it  was 
in  1989.  It  is  an  Army  that  has  experienced  10  years  of  declining  budgets.  It  is  an 
Army  that  as  a  participant  in  the  BRAC  process  is  closing  83  bases  in  tne  continen- 
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tal  United  States  and  656  overseas.  And  through  all  of  that,  we  fought  and  won  a 
war  in  Desert  Storm,  saw  the  number  of  soldiers  committed  to  daily  operations  in- 
crease dramatically,  and  still  remained  what  many  say  is  the  best  army  in  the 
world. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  Nation  expects  an  Army  ready  to  provide  decisive 
victoiy — the  strength  and  versatility  to  deter  our  enemies,  to  reassure  our  allies, 
and  if  need  be  to  fight  and  win  whenever  and  wherever  the  Nation's  interests  are 
threatened.  You  expect  us  to  succeed  at  whatever  you  ask  us  to  do.  That  kind  of 
Army  cannot  be  built  overnight.  And  it  is  not  the  result  of  investment  in  any  one 
weapon,  one  program,  or  one  kind  of  training.  Our  combat  brigades  are  led  by  sol- 
diers— officers  and  sergeants — who  have  trained  for  20  years  to  fight  and  win.  Our 
soldiers  today  dominate  the  battlefield  with  weapons  that  were  conceived,  in  some 
cases,  before  they  were  bom.  The  trained  and  ready  Army  we  have  today  is  the  fruit 
of  two  decades  of  investment  by  the  citizens  of  this  Nation;  and  today  you  are  con- 
sidering a  budget  that  will  influence  the  readiness  of  units  a  generation  from  now. 

We  have  long  known  that  stable  investment  builds  a  strong  Army;  but  it  is  knowl- 
edge that  in  our  history  ofl  went  unheeded.  My  message  is  not  new — General  Malin 
Craig's  testimony  to  your  predecessors  in  1939  still  rings  true. 

This  is  an  immensely  rich  Nation,  but  all  of  its  wealth,  all  of  its  industrial 
capacity,  all  of  its  intelligent  manpower,  is  helpless  before  the  inexorable  de- 
mands of  time  in  manufacture  and  training.  The  period  has  long  passed  when 
insufficiently  armed  or  trained  men  can  succeed  in  war  .  .  .  [The]  fact,  that  it 
takes  years  to  resolve  the  will  of  the  people  into  efficiently  handled  munitions 
of  war,  must  be  remembered.  [Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1939,  p.  35.] 

General  Craig's  advice  went  unheeded,  and  the  Army  was  not  ready  for  World 
War  II.  That  is  a  mistake  we  have  not  made  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War.  For 
the  last  6  years,  we  have  followed  a  consistent  and  coherent  plan  to  make  the  Army 
smaller  while  sustaining  readiness  in  all  of  its  dimensions.  This  has  not  been  easy. 
In  an  environment  of  uncertain  and  varied  threats  and  constrained  resources,  our 
historical  pattern  has  been  to  dismantle  the  Army.  In  the  past,  when  faced  with  am- 
biguity, instability,  and  uncertainty  we  have  not  invested  in  the  readiness  of  the 
Army.  Today,  we  have  broken  that  mold.  Five  years  after  our  victory  in  the  Cold 
War,  we  have  an  Army  that  is  trained  and  ready.  An  Army  that  succeeded  this  past 
year  at  every  task  the  Nation  asked.  An  Army  that  is  ready  to  give  you  decisive 
victory. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  an  Army  of  just  over  1  million  soldiers.  Active 
and  Reserve,  and  about  250,000  civilians,  is  the  right  size  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  world  today.  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  budget  before  you  will  keep 
that  Army  trained  and  ready  in  1996.  If  we  are  to  sustain  readiness  in  the  future, 
beyond  1997,  you  must  plan  on  stable  and  balanced  funding,  for  the  readiness  of 
an  army  is  fragile  and  requires  continuous  effort  and  investment  to  maintain  it. 

THE  army's  posture— trained  AND  READY 

Fielding  a  ready  Army  is  the  result  of  programs  in  six  areas:  Training,  Quality 
People,  Force  Mix,  Leader  Development,  Doctrine,  and  Modernization.  We  refer  to 
these  as  the  six  imperatives,  and  the  state  of  the  Army  today  can  be  best  under- 
stood in  terms  of  these  imjjeratives.  To  neglect  one  at  the  expense  of  the  others  is 
to  place  your  Army  at  risk.  Balancing  the  imperatives  is  the  key  to  an  Army  that 
will  continuously  produce  victory  for  the  Nation. 

Training 

Of  the  six,  training  is  the  most  fragile,  has  a  direct  impact  on  near-term  readi- 
ness, and  is  the  imperative  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  most  attention  in  this 
budget.  During  this  past  year,  you  witnessed  that  fragility  when  you  saw  the  readi- 
ness in  three  of  our  later  deploying  divisions  decline  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  that  experience  is  not  that  the  force  is  hollow — be- 
cause it  is  not.  Instead,  this  is  evidence  that  the  funding  we  are  asking  for  train- 
ing— the  Operational  Tempo — is  in  fact  the  amount  we  need  to  keep  the  force  ready. 
If  in  the  execution  of  the  budget  we  are  forced  to  divert  funds  from  the  training  pro- 
gram, to  fund  either  contingency  operations  or  other  accounts,  then  you  will  see  a 
decline  in  readiness. 

In  my  testimony  to  this  committee  in  March  last  year,  I  said:  ".  .  .  in  the  near 
term,  in  the  next  12-18  months,  we  expect  the  number  of  units  classified  as  'cat- 
egory 2'  to  increase.  We  know  that  will  happen,  and  we  manage  readiness  of  units 
consistent  with  their  operational  missions."  A  budget  that  was  tight  in  March  was 
exacerbated  by  the  demands  of  contingency  operations  and  other  accounts,  and,  as 
you  saw,  readiness  declined.  Over  the  summer  of  1994,  we  did  precisely  what  I  testi- 
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fied  in  the  spring  that  we  would  have  to  do  we  managed  readiness  consistent  with 
operational  missions. 

The  dollars  programmed  to  support  training  in  both  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996 
are  suflicient  to  conduct  the  trainmg  our  units  need  to  maintain  near  term  readi- 
ness. In  that  regard,  both  of  these  budgets  are  more  robust  than  fiscal  year  1994 
and,  given  your  approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  supplemental,  I  do  not  foresee  a 
downturn  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  or  in  fiscal  year  1996  in  current  readiness. 
The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  funds  a  full  schedule  of  unit  rotations  to  our  combat 
training  centers  at  Fort  Irwin,  California;  Fort  PoUt,  Louisiana;  and  Hohenfels,  Ger- 
many. It  provides  sufficient  funds  for  an  acceptable  level  of  home  station  training. 
But  as  with  previous  years  if,  in  the  execution  of  this  program,  funds  are  diverted 
from  training  to  fund  contingency  operations  or  for  other  purposes  then  you  will  see 
strains  on  training  readiness.  And  we  will  again  manage  the  risk  by  taking  re- 
sources from  later  deploying  units  in  order  to  keep  our  priority,  early  deploying 
units  at  the  highest  possible  state  of  training  readiness. 

We  are  contmuing  to  improve  our  ability  to  forecast  unit  readiness  and  to  tie 
funding  forecasts  more  explicitly  to  readiness  needs.  The  estimate  of  Operational 
Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  provided  by  the  Training  Resource  Model  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  determining  dollar  requirements  for  training.  This  model  was 
never  intended  as  a  readiness  predictor  in  that  the  estimate  oi  miles  to  be  driven 
or  hours  flown  by  a  unit  did  not  capture  other  costs  which  directly  impact  on  readi- 
ness. The  Army  staff  is  currently  developing  and  will  shortly  begin  field  testing  a 
new  model,  entitled  "Operational  Readiness,"  which  will  reflect  the  total  cost  of  pre- 
paring a  unit  to  go  to  war.  This  model  will  be  improved  in  two  respects.  First,  it 
will  capture  costs  related  to  ammunition,  training  aids,  simulators  and  simulations, 
ranges,  and  power  projection  facilities  not  previously  included  as  part  of  OPTEMPO. 
Second,  it  will  tie  mnding  to  the  execution  of  an  explicit  training  strategy  for  each 
type  unit.  The  execution  of  that  strategy,  or  the  failure  to  execute  it  based  on  fund- 
ing constraints,  will  form  an  objective  basis  for  the  assessment  of  training  readiness. 

To  ensure  the  training  readiness  of  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1996,  I  need  the  dol- 
lars requested  in  this  budget  and  the  Oexibility  in  funding  mechanisms  to  insulate 
OMA  (Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army)  and  military  personnel  programs  from 
unforeseen  costs.  "Fences"  around  funds  inhibit  my  ability  to  manage  readiness  con- 
sistent with  operational  missions.  If  we  execute  contingency  operations  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  have  little  choice  but  to  pay  those  bills  with  money  pro- 
grammed for  unit  training.  You  can  ensure  the  near-term  readiness  of  the  Army  by 
passing  this  budget  without  "fences"  and  by  giving  favorable  consideration  to  the 
"Readiness  Preservation  Authority"  requested  by  Secretary  Perry. 

Quality  People 

The  success  of  the  Army  is  directly  tied  to  the  quality  of  its  soldiers  and  civilians. 
The  complexity  of  the  equipment  we  use,  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  environ- 
ments in  which  we  employ  our  forces,  and  the  pace  of  operations  all  place  extraor- 
dinary demands  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  their  leaders.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  quality  of  the  soldiers  we  are  recruiting  and  of 
those  who  are  reenlisting  remains  high. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Army  exceeded  its  active  duty  recruiting  goals,  in  spite 
of  the  lowest  propensity  to  enlist  among  young  men  and  women  in  over  4  years.  Of 
the  enlistees,  95.2  percent  had  high  school  diplomas,  and  over  70  p)ercent  tested  in 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  categories  I-lllA.  Based  on  what  we  already  know, 
I  can  tell  you  that  fiscal  year  1995  will  be  as  good  or  better. 

Recruitmg  remains  a  serious  challenge.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  accession  mission 
will  increase  from  70,000  to  85,000,  a  result  of  completing  the  drawdown.  This  in- 
creasing need  to  replenish  the  force  comes  at  a  time  when  propensity  to  serve  re- 
mains low.  Our  ability  to  attract  hi^-auality  recruits  in  fiscal  year  1996  will  de- 
pend on  our  continued  investment  in  aavertising  and  direct  contacts  by  recruiters. 
Both  of  these  are  supported  in  this  budget. 

We  are  continuing  to  retain  the  best  soldiers  as  well.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  49  per- 
cent of  all  eligible  first-term  soldiers  reenlisted,  compared  with  a  10  year  average 
of  37  percent.  Mid-career  retention  rates  were  above  the  historic  average  as  well, 
and  over  15,000  soldiers  transitioned  from  the  Active  to  the  Reserve  components. 
While  soldiers  still  have  concerns  about  career  opportunities  in  a  smaller  Army,  the 
indicators  are  that  the  best  soldiers  are  continuing  to  serve. 

Again,  this  is  a  success  story,  but  it  is  not  a  reason  to  relax  our  efforts.  Soldiers 
continue  to  serve  because  they  truly  love  the  Army,  the  challenge  of  their  job,  and 
the  opportunities  it  offers.  They  individually  embody  the  value  of  service  to  nation. 
But  tney  will  not  stay  in  if  it  means  that  their  family  suffers.  Quality  of  life  is  an 
important  factor  in  a  soldier's  and  a  family's  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army.  This 
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budget  addresses  those  concerns  with  a  variety  of  initiatives.  This  concern  is  re- 
flected in  fijnding  the  Whole  Barracks  Renewal  Program  and  the  maintenance  of 
family  housing.  The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  includes  $634.3  million  for  maintenance 
and  repair  of  lamily  housing,  an  increase  of  more  than  $300  million  over  fiscal  year 
1995.  This  increase  will  adequately  maintain  the  housing  in  fiscal  year  1996  and 
stabilize  the  deferral  of  maintenance  and  repair  projects. 

Force  Mix 

Adjusting  the  mix  of  forces  for  the  post-Cold  War  environment  has  been  a  major 
focus  of  the  Army  for  the  last  few  years.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  that  road.  Within  the  Active  component,  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will 
have  made  95  percent  of  the  personnel  cuts  necessary  to  achieve  the  495,000  end 
strength.  This  has  been  a  difficult  process,  but  thanks  to  the  support  you  and  your 
colleagues  gave  us  in  the  form  of  downsizing  incentives,  those  solaiers  and  civilians 
leaving  the  force  did  so  with  both  dignity  and  respect. 

The  Army  has  led  the  way  in  downsizing  the  force.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995 
we  will  have  cut  34  percent  of  the  Active  force  since  1989.  Over  515,000  positions 
have  been  cut  from  the  Active,  Reserve  and  civilian  force  structure.  These  personnel 
cuts  set  the  stage  for  the  final  restationing  and  refiagging  of  the  10  Active  divisions. 
This  force  will  consist  of  four  light  and  six  heavy  divisions,  each  division  with  three 
Active  component  brigades.  The  Army  will  complete  this  restructuring  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1996. 

Within  the  Reserve  component  (RC)  the  implementation  of  the  RC  Restructuring 
"Off-Site"  agreement  of  over  a  year  ago  is  proceeding  well;  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  we  will  have  completed  the  major  unit  mission  changes  and  restructuring  be- 
tween the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  "Off-Site"  are  fully  inte- 
grated into  our  overall  reshaping  of  the  Reserve  component,  and  in  fiscal  year  1998 
we  will  reach  stability  with  a  combined  Guard  and  Reserve  end  strength  of  575,000. 

An  Army  of  just  over  1  million  men  and  women  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  security  strategy  as  we  transition  into  the  21st  century.  That 
is,  if  we  continue  our  investment  in  critical  enablers  such  as  sealift,  airlift,  and 
prepositioned  equipment.  Our  ability  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  contributes  directly  to 
our  ability  to  deter  our  enemies  and  to  fight  and  win.  You  saw  that  this  year  in 
Kuwait  when  elements  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  fiew  to  Kuwait  and  fell  in  on 
prepositioned  equipment.  Our  investment  in  sealift  and  prepositioned  equipment  is 
solving  a  strategic  problem  this  Nation  has  faced  since  tne  Spanish-American  War. 
Both  the  lift  and  the  equipment  are  essential  enablers  of  our  national  strategy,  and 
strongly  encourage  your  continued  support. 

Leader  Development 

Our  leader  development  programs  for  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  civil- 
ians are  essential  to  our  ability  to  give  the  Nation  victory  today  and  into  the  21st 
century.  The  wide  range  of  tasks  for  which  the  Nation  relies  upon  its  Army  means 
that  very  junior  leaders  are  making  decisions  and  taking  actions  which  ultimately 
have  strategic  efiects.  Our  leaders  are  in  some  cases  operating  simultaneously  at 
the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels.  They  are  succeeding  in  places  like 
Macedonia  ana  Haiti  because  we  have  invested  heavily  in  their  training  and  intel- 
lectual development.  It  is  an  investment  we  must  continue  to  make. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  size  of  our  investment  in  professional  military  education 
is  about  right  and  that  attempts  to  cut  the  size  of  our  war  colleges  or  to  harvest 
additional  dollars  from  reducing  our  leader  development  programs  in  general  are 
misinformed.  During  times  such  as  these  we  must  educate  and  train  our  leaders. 
The  leaders  who  will  win  the  Nation's  battles  in  places  and  under  conditions  we 
cannot  know  are  the  students  we  are  training  in  our  land  warfare  university  today. 
They  must  be  masters  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  war;  and  in  our  increasingly 
complex  international  system,  they  must  be  intellectually  prepared  to  succeed  at  a 
range  of  tasks  much  greater  than  the  one  faced  by  leaders  during  the  Cold  War. 
That  is  a  condition  that  mandates  increased  attention  to  the  development  of  senior 
leaders.  I  encourage  your  continued  support  of  our  leader  development  programs  in 
general  and  our  war  colleges  in  particular. 

Doctrine 

Our  doctrine  forms  the  intellectual  guideposts  for  the  conduct  of  operations  and 
the  development  of  the  future  force.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  engine  of  change. 
The  transformation  of  the  Army  from  a  forward  deployed.  Cold  War  force  to  a  power 
projection  Army  is  most  readily  apparent  in  the  evolution  of  our  doctrinal  puolica- 
tions.  This  past  year  the  Army  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  revised  FM 
100-5,  Operations  (June  1993),  the  Army's  keystone  manual,  and  published  FM 
100-23,  Peace  Operations  (December  1994).  These  documents  combmed  with  our 
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other  100  series  publications,  The  Army,  Domestic  Support  Operations,  Mobilization, 
and  Force  Integration,  establish  the  intellectual  framework  for  preparing,  deploying, 
and  employing  an  Army  that  can  achieve  decisive  victory  across  the  entire  range 
of  military  operations  today. 

Our  doctrine  serves  us  today  and  is  pushing  us  into  the  future  as  well.  TRADOC 
Pamphlet  525-5,  Force  XXI  Operations  (August  1994),  sets  out  the  Army's  vision 
of  operations  in  the  21st  century.  We  are  convinced  that  the  advances  in  informa- 
tion technology  have  the  potential  to  dramatically  change  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  by  changing  tne  dimensions  of  the  battlespace  and  accelerating  the 
tempo  of  operations.  Force  XXI  Operations  is  the  intellectual  framework  for  the  fu- 
ture battlefield. 

Moder-nization 

The  budget  before  you  supports  the  critical  modernization  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1996,  which  is  our  greatest  concern  as  we  look  at  the  long-term  readiness  oi  the 
force.  I  am  concerned  about  it  as  is  Secretary  Perry  who  is  on  record  as  saying  ".^ .  . 
the  modernization  program  .  .  .  has  already  been  cut  too  deeply  in  the  Army"  (1 
July  1994).  As  we  look  toward  the  turn  of  the  century;  we  must  plan  on  increasing 
our  investment  in  modernization  or  else  we  will  not  have  an  Army  with  techno- 
logical superiority.  Both  equipment  modernization  and  infrastructure  revitalization 
must  receive  the  funding  projected  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget. 

With  respect  to  modernization,  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  funds  only  the  most 
critical  programs  for  the  Army.  It  maintains  a  program  of  product  improvements  to 
the  Abrams  tank  and  the  Bradley  Fitting  Venicle,  and  it  continues  improvements 
such  as  upgrades  to  the  armaments  and  sensors  for  the  Kiowa  Warrior  helicopter. 
In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Army  starts  the  production  of  new  systems  which  will  en- 
hance the  lethality  of  the  force  including  the  Armored  Gun  System  which  will  pro- 
vide a  lightweight,  highly  deployable  direct-fire  system  to  our  light  forces,  and  the 
Hellfire  missile  which  will  provide  the  Longbow  Apache  helicopter  with  a  "fire  and 
forget"  capability.  The  Javelin  anti-tank  missile  continues  to  be  a  high-priority 
Army  system. 

This  budget  continues  the  development  of  both  the  Crusader  advanced  field  artil- 
lery system  and  the  Comanche  armed  reconnaissance  helicopter.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  the  potential  to  contribute  to  what  I  expect  will  be  a  revolution  in  the 
conduct  of  land  warfare.  The  Comanche,  should  it  meet  our  expectations  in  testing, 
has  the  potential  to  enable  dramatic  increases  in  our  ability  to  dominate  the  battle- 
field. It  is  a  system  that  may  give  the  Army  an  all-weather,  day/night  reconnais- 
sance capability  and  would  reply  the  obsolete  OH-58  and  AH-1  heficopters.  Cru- 
sader will  provide  us  both  faster  and  more  accurate  artillery  fire.  If  that  were  all 
those  systems  provided,  I  might  not  spend  the  money,  but  the  heart  of  both  Coman- 
che and  Crusader  is  the  ability  to  integrate  battlefield  information  in  ways  that  in- 
crease the  lethality  of  the  entire  combat  task  force.  The  Comanche's  mission  equip- 
ment package  represents  a  capability  that  could  form  the  core  of  many  other  Army 
platforms  in  the  future.  I  strongly  encourage  your  support  of  both  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Our  modernization  in  fiscal  year  1996  in  terms  of  procurement  programs  is  lim- 
ited, but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  growing  and  changing.  Major  advances 
in  the  military  art  are  intellectual  and  are  as  much  the  result  of  changes  in  oper- 
ational concepts  and  organizational  structure  as  they  are  of  technological  improve- 
ments. Amphibious  warfare,  naval  aviation,  and  the  blitzkrieg  all  were  innovations 
that  took  money  to  realize  when  the  money  was  available;  but  the  ideas,  the  con- 
cepts, the  doctrine  were  possible  within  very  constrained  resources. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  these  previous  "revolutions"  in  the  conduct  of  war  was 
not  the  creation  of  the  technology,  but  rather  the  intellectual  realization  that  new 
things  could  be  done,  and  the  intellectual  working  out  of  how  to  do  them.  We  are 
doing  that  today.  Our  doctrinal  evolution  has  seized  the  future,  and  our  investments 
in  technology  today  will  enable  dramatic  increases  in  capabilities  in  the  future.  We 
are  at  the  start  of  a  revolutionary  period,  and  we  are  determined  to  build  an  Army 
that  takes  full  advantage  of  information  technology. 

BUILDING  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  FUTURE — FORCE  XXI 

We  know  where  we  are  going.  We  know  that  information  technology  offers  tre- 
mendous opportunities  in  our  munitions,  weapons  systems,  training  devices,  and 
command  and  control  systems  to  create  a  better  Army  and  we  are  determined  to 
take  full  advantage  of  those  opportunities.  We  are  building  the  Army  of  the  21st 
century — Force  XXI. 

Our  campaign  plan  to  build  the  Army  of  the  future  translates  theory  to  practice 
and  incorporates  three  complementary  efforts.  First,  and  most  important,  is  the  re- 
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design  of  the  operational  forces.  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5,  Force  XXI  Operations, 
is  the  intellectual  vision  of  how  that  force  will  fight.  We  will  elaborate  and  refine 
that  vision  in  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  conducted  at  our  training  centers  with 
the  initial  objective  of  reengineering  the  combat  divisions.  Ultimately,  this  effort  will 
produce  a  tough,  versatile  fighting  force  that  melds  information  technology  into  com- 
bat and  combat  support  systems  to  dramatically  improve  our  capabilities  to  domi- 
nate the  battlefield. 
The  second  and  supporting  effort  is  the  reinvention  of  the  institutional  Army,  that 

F»art  of  the  Army  that  generates  and  sustains  the  operating  forces.  We  know  both 
rom  our  own  experience  and  from  our  study  of  civilian  industry  that  advances  in 
information  technology  enable  fundamental  changes  in  the  distribution  and  execu- 
tion of  organizational  processes.  We  have  already  reengineered  our  Medical  Com- 
mand (MEDCOM),  Information  Systems  Command  (ISC),  Army  Materiel  Command 
(AMC),  and  Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (INSCOM),  flattening  these  organi- 
zations while  expanding  their  capabilities.  These  efforts  will  continue  to  reshape  the 
institutional  Army  into  an  information  age  organization. 

The  third  part  of  the  plan  is  the  development  and  acquisition  of  information  age 
technologies,  particularly  our  digital  communications  hardware  and  the  related  soft- 
ware needed  for  information  age  battle  command.  The  Army  Digitization  Office 
leads  this  effort  and  provides  a  central  point  to  ensure  that  digitization  efforts  on 
all  systems  are  coordinated  and  integrated  into  the  overall  Force  XXI  development 
plans.  Digital  technology  is  the  means  that  will  enable  us  to  dominate  the  iniorma- 
tion  age  battlefield. 

All  of  our  efforts  are  being  informed  by  an  interactive  and  linked  series  of  Ad- 
vanced Warfighting  Experiments,  Advanced  Technology  Demonstrations,  Advanced 
Concept  Technology  Demonstrations,  and  Advanced  Concepts  and  Technology  II  pro- 
grams. These  experiments  and  demonstrations,  in  many  cases  representing  partner- 
ships between  tne  Army  and  civilian  industry,  are  providing  results  now  and  in- 
forming interim  design  decisions.  We  are  using  a  complex  series  of  virtual,  construc- 
tive, and  live  simulations  of  the  future  force  to  not  simply  test  individual  pieces  of 
hardware,  but  to  "test  drive"  the  entire  force  before  we  "buy  it." 

America's  Army  has  already  made  the  transition  from  a  cold  war  army  to  a  power 
projection  army,  but  we  cannot  stop  here.  We  must  continue  to  change  and  grow 
into  the  future  if  we  are  to  keep  this  as  the  best  Army  in  the  world.  We  need  your 
support  to  continue  our  push  to  the  future. 

CTABIUTY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Much  about  our  future  is  uncertain,  but  one  thing  is  not.  This  Nation  will  retain 
interests  around  the  globe  and  will  need  military  power  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
national  security  strategy  to  both  promote  and  defend  those  interests.  The  Army 
provides  essential  capabilities  to  the  Nation  and  the  question  before  you  as  you  con- 
sider this  budget  is  how  can  we  best  maintain  an  Army  that  is  ready  to  deliver  deci- 
sive victory  both  today  and  tomorrow? 

We  cannot  discipline  the  future,  but  we  can  prepare  ourselves  to  live  with,  adapt 
to,  and  ultimately  dominate  our  ever-changing  environment.  All  of  us  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  the  security  of  our  Nation.  To  achieve  our  vision  of  remain- 
ing the  army  all  others  look  to  as  an  example  of  success,  we  must  have  stability 
in  our  resource  base  beyond  1997 — both  manpower  and  dollars. 

Today,  with  today's  technology,  and  today's  training,  and  today's  strategic  envi- 
ronment, an  Army  of  just  over  1  million  men  and  women  meets  today's  strategic 
needs.  It  is  an  Army  that  is  using  an  historically  low  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  manpower.  In  1950,  the  Active  Army  had  591,000  solaiers;  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  the  Active  Army  will  have  495,000  soldiers.  In  1950,  there  were  3.9  soldiers 
for  every  1,000  citizens;  in  fiscal  year  1996,  there  will  be  less  than  2  soldiers  for 
every  1,000  citizens.  In  1950,  the  Army's  budget  was  1.5  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP);  in  fiscal  year  1996,  it  will  be  approximately  .8  percent  of  the 
GNP.  In  a  world  of  great  uncertainty,  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  tell  you  that  we 
have  it  exactly  right,  that  we  know  exactly  how  many  soldiers  we  will  need  for  a 
war  of  whose  shape  and  location  we  are  unsure;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  have  it  "about  right."  We  have  the  best  Army  in  the  world;  it  is  an 
Army  that  will  give  the  Nation  decisive  victory  at  whatever  mission  the  Nation  calls 
upon  us  to  do.  Our  collective  task  is  to  keep  it  that  way. 

We  share  the  responsibility  to  keep  this  Army  ready  for  the  future  as  well.  In  a 
sea  of  change,  we  snould  anchor  ourselves  to  a  commitment  to  budget  stability  be- 
yond 1997.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  size  of  a  division  in  2010,  but  I  will  predict  that 
it  will  be  far  more  capable  in  terms  of  versatility  and  effectiveness  and  that  it  will 
be  smaller.  To  create  that  force  we  need  stability  beyond  1997,  not  in  the  strategic 
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environment,  but  in  the  funding  environment.  We  need  to  be  able  to  experiment, 
to  grow,  to  manage  the  allocation  of  soldiers  and  dollars  efficiently,  and  to  react 
quickly  to  changes  in  both  technology  and  threats.  To  dominate  the  battlefields  of 
tiie  future,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  a  journey  of  change.  We  must  grow  into 
the  future  and  that  growth  can  be  managed  only  with  a  long-term  commitment  not 
to  individual  programs,  structures  or  end  strengths,  but  instead  with  a  commitment 
to  continued  investment  in  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  soldiers  and  civilians  of  America's  Army  are  trained  and  ready.  They  are 
serving  the  Nation  today,  in  our  towns  and  cities,  at  camps  and  forts  in  Haiti,  Ger- 
many, Korea,  and  a  hundred  places  most  of  the  Nation  never  hears  of.  It  is  an  Army 
of  citizens  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  serving  this  Nation.  The  Nation  needs 
them — and  they  need  your  support.  America's  Army — count  on  us. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much,  General. 

We  will  now  turn  to  questions  and  since  I  am  going  to  be  here 
throughout  the  hearing,  I  will  turn  to  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  your  presentation  and  your  optimism. 
Some  of  the  things  we  read  do  not  lead  others  to  be  quite  as  opti- 
mistic. Since  I  am,  I  believe,  the  only  Army  veteran  on  this  panel 
up  here 

Senator  Bryan.  One  of  two. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Oh,  one  of  two.  I  am  sorry.  [Laughter.] 

I  stand  corrected.  I  would  like  to  express  a  couple  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have  and  one  is  the  fact  that  we  keep  reading — I  think  the 
last  one  to  pass  up  in  ground  forces  was  Pakistan  where  we  are 
now  number  nine.  I  would  like  to  have  each  one  of  you,  for  starters, 
respond  to  that.  How  does  this  concern  you? 

Secretary  West.  For  me  it  does  not.  Senator.  One  of  the  realities 
of  our  planning  has  been  for  some  time  now,  and  certainly  since 
I  have  been  involved — and  I  think  you  will  want  to  hear  more  from 
General  Sullivan  actually  than  from  me,  from  a  professional — is 
that  when  we  take  to  the  field  in  a  serious  armed  conflict,  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  initially  we  will  be  outnumbered  by  our  foe,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  outset  of  Desert  Storm.  We  rely  upon  the  fact 
that  by  and  large,  when  we  do  so,  we  will  have  coalition  partners 
of  some  sort  with  us;  but  second,  or  perhaps  primarily,  we  rely  on 
the  quality  of  our  soldiers,  their  training  and  our  technology. 

I  think  that  underlying  your  question  is  a  point  about  how  do  we 
continue  to  maintain  our  confidence.  We  have  funded  near-term 
readiness,  yes;  but  what  about  the  technology  that  we  rely  on,  and 
the  necessary  funding  and  modernization  as  time  passes? 

But  right  now  for  me,  no,  I  am  not  overly  concerned.  The  quality 
of  our  Army — the  edge  we  have — assures  me  that  we  can,  if  we 
have  to,  discharge  our  responsibilities  as  we  have  in  the  past.  So, 
size  alone,  no,  I  am  not  concerned  about  it. 

Where  does  our  advantage  in  these  areas  that  gives  us  our 
edge — the  quality  of  the  individual  soldier,  the  quality  of  training, 
the  quality  of  the  leadership  and  our  NCO's,  the  world-class  equip- 
ment, and  the  quality  of  our  arms — ^if  ever,  beg^n  to  erode  in  face 
of  superior  numbers?  But  we  have  planned  this  way  since  way  be- 
fore we  planned  for  the  Cold  War.  We  planned  this  way  when  we 
went  into  the  central  plains  of  Europe  when  we  knew  we  would 
probably  be  outnum.bered  to  start  with. 

General  Sullivan.  That  is  a  good  question.  Senator.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  U.S.  Army,  as  you  probably  know,  has  never  real- 
ly oeen  the  largest  army  in  the  world.  In  this  case,  we  will  be  about 
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a  million  men  and  women  in  uniform.  I  think  that  the  Secretary's 
point  about  high  quality  young  men  and  women,  trained  and  devel- 
oped as  leaders,  and  using  modem  equipment  is  well  taken.  Now, 
we  must  have  modem  equipment  and  we  must  have  the  enablers. 
The  enablers  are  the  ships  and  planes,  the  C-17  and  the  sealifl, 
to  get  us  to  the  fight;  and  a  doctrine  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  not  the  world  which  was.  You  put  all 
of  those  together,  and  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country  into  the  next  century  very  well. 

Numbers  at  some  point  do  count.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  that.  But 
I  think  a  million — and  it  will  be  a  million,  495,000  in  the  active, 
575,000  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  a  little  bit  over  a  million — is 
adequate. 

I  know  there  are  some  supporters  here  and  I  expect  there  may 
be  some  who  do  not  support  it,  but  we  must  maintain  access  to  the 
Selective  Service  System.  The  Chiefs  are  very  supportive  of  that. 
I  am  not  arguing  for  a  mobilization  here,  but  I  am  saying  that  we 
must  have  access  to  the  youth  of  America  to  get  the  numbers  we 
need.  But  for  the  time  being,  as  long  as  we  can  access  the  required 
number  of  highly  skilled  and  qualified  young  people,  train  them 
and  develop  tnem  as  leaders,  and  give  them  good  equipment,  I 
think  we  can  do  what  you  need  us  to  do. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Well,  the  quality  of  the  personnel  and  these 
things  we  will  talk  about  in  just  a  minute.  But  one  of  the  concerns 
I  have  is  that  if  we  are  down  in  ground  forces  by  the  numbers  that 
we  all  agree  we  are,  and  then  we  look  down  and  we  see  our  re- 
search and  development  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  the  4.4  there  I  un- 
derstand is  the  lowest  since  1958.  It  is  almost  40  years.  Does  this 
disturb  you?  Do  you  think  this  is  the  proper  allocation?  If  we  are 
going  to  make  up  for  our  numbers  in  modernization,  is  this  an  ade- 
quate figure? 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  a  one-for-one  ratio.  The  R&D — research 
and  development — budget  is  the  same  size  as  the  acquisition  budg- 
et. I  would  prefer  to  see  it  higher.  What  we  kept  was  R&D  pretty 
much  constant  with  zero  real  growth.  What  we  would  like  to  see, 
and  I  think  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  like  to  see,  is  in 
fact  for  the  ratio  to  be  about  2  or  3  to  1.  I  think  that  is  really  where 
we  need  it.  We  need  to  be  buying  weapons  systems. 

Senator  Inhofe.  One  other  controversial  area  that  I  have  an  in- 
terest in — and  it  really  addresses  your  quality  of  individual  and  the 
morale — is  this  somewhat  of  a  contentious  or  controversial  item  of 
the  national  museum.  I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  that  and  feel 
that  it  does  a  lot  for  the  morale.  I  would  like  for  both  of  you  for 
the  record  to  express  yourselves  as  to  what  your  feeling  is  about 
the  national  museum  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  let  me  address  that  if  I  might.  Surely 
we  have  lots  of  priorities  in  the  Army.  We  have  readiness.  We  have 
modernization  and  things  you  have  ticked  off.  We  have  recruiting. 
The  amount  for  the  museum  that  is  in  the  request  I  think  is  a 
small  amount.  It  is  almost  easily  missed,  $17  million. 

I  must  say  that  to  the  Wests  and  the  Sullivans,  our  families,  that 
is  a  lot  of  money.  But  in  terms  of  impact  on  our  readiness,  it  is  a 
multiplier  in  terms  of  what  it  will  do  for  the  morale  of  our  soldiers, 
and  in  terms  of  what  it  says  about  the  Nation  as  they  remember 
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and  support  what  millions  of  Americans  in  Army  green  have  done 
for  the  Nation  over  the  years.  We  are  the  only  Army  of  major  na- 
tions in  the  world  that  does  not  have  a  national  museum  to  honor 
what  its  soldiers  have  done. 

It  is  really  a  request  for  more  than  $17  million.  It  is  a  request 
for  about  $89  million;  that  is  to  say,  $17  million  is  in  the  budget 
to  allow  the  start  that  will  allow  donors  to  contribute  the  additional 
$72  million  to  actually  do  it.  That  is  a  pretty  good  return  on  tax- 
payer investment  for  the  impact  it  will  have  on  the  morale  of  our 
soldiers. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my  time  is  expired,  but 
could  I  get  a  quick  answer  from  the  General,  too? 

Senator  Warner.  General  Sullivan  should  also  be  on  the  record 
on  that  key  question. 

General  Sullivan,  First  of  all,  I  want  to  echo  what  the  Secretary 
said.  It  is  not  the  biggest  thing  in  our  lives,  but  I  think  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  recognize  the  service  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  the  United  States  of  America  since  1775 
in  America's  Army.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  recognize  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  faithfully  in  peace  and  war,  many  of  whom 
gave  up  their  lives. 

Now,  to  get  into  the  details  of  it,  this  has  been  around  since 
1984.  In  fact,  there  was  a  resolution  passed  up  here  on  the  subject, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  work  our  way  to  some  kind  of  an  ac- 
ceptable position  on  it.  Two  years  ago,  one  way  of  doing  it  was 
trading  land,  and  that  apparently  did  not  fly.  So,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  now  is  with  this  amount  of  money  see  if  we  cannot  get 
it  moving. 

I  would  just  like  to  think  that  there  is  a  way  we  could  do  it  by 
working  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  working  with 
you  to  make  it  a  reality  since  it  has  been  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate Washington,  D.C.  commissions,  and  so  forth.  That  is  about 
where  I  am  on  the  issue.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  American 
soldier  and  for  the  American  people. 

Senator  Warner.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  sup- 
ply what  other  nations  have  in  comparison  to  what  we  now  have 
and  what  you  are  requesting? 

Secretary  West.  Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

[The  information  follows:! 

National  Museum  of  the  United  States  Army 

Most  countries  of  the  world  have  a  national  museum,  usually  in  the  capital,  to 
commemorate  their  military  history.  Today,  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Nation's  senior  serv- 
ice, stands  alone  in  not  having  a  national  museum  to  tell  its  stoiy.  Of  the  leading 
world  powers,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  fails  to  have  such  a  mu- 
seum to  honor  its  Army. 

European  nations  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  interpreting  their  mili- 
tary heritage.  Even  after  disastrous  wars  and  sweeping  changes  of  government,  they 
have  still  preserved  their  many  splendid  military  museums.  Many  are  very  old  with 
large  collections  of  irreplaceable  objects.  France  and  Belgium  have  very  traditional 
museums  with  numerous  uniforms,  stands  of  arms,  and  countless  tattered  battle 
flags.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  many  fine  regimental  museums,  boasts 
a  modern  national  museum  for  its  Army,  with  priceless  treasures,  outstanding  ex- 
hibits and  strong  study  programs. 

From  the  largest  and  most  powerful  to  the  smallest,  emerging  nation,  these  coun- 
tries have  recognized  the  importance  of  preserving  their  heritage  by  maintaining  a 
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national  military  museum,  when  our  senior  Army  leadership,  both  civilian  and  uni- 
formed, visit  their  counterparts  in  each  of  these  nations  around  the  world,  their  itin- 
erary invariably  includes  a  ceremonial  visit  to  that  country's  military  museum.  In 
contrast,  when  visitors  arrive  in  our  capital,  there  is  no  national  Army  museum  for 
them  to  visit.  There  is  no  place  where  our  guests  might  see  how  we  have  learned 
from  our  military  past  and  how  we  still  honor  the  men  and  women  of  our  Nation 
who  have  served. 

Here  follows  a  sampling  of  national  military  museums  from  around  the  world. 
Each  of  these  nations  has  created  and  still  maintains  such  a  cultural  and  edu- 
cational institution  in  its  own  individual  way.  But  the  one  common  thread  that 
binds  them  all  together  is  the  national  desire  to  depict,  for  each  citizen,  their  coun- 
try's military  history.  They  all  recognize  the  need  to  create  a  distinctive  museum, 
separate  from  their  other  national  museums,  such  as  our  Smithsonian  Institution, 
to  nonor  their  veterans  and  serving  members. 

Principal  countries  and  their  national  military  museums  are  as  follows: 

Country  Capital  Name  of  Museum 

AUSTRALIA  Canberra  Australian  War  Memorial 

AUSTRIA  Vienna  Heeresgeschichfliches  Museum 

BELGIUM  Brussels  Musee  Royal  de  I'Armee 

BRITAIN London National  Army  Museum 

CANADA Ottawa Canadian  War  Museum 

CHINA Beijing Chinese  Army  Museum 

DENMARK Copenhagen  Tojhusmuseet 

FRANCE Paris Musee  de  I'Armee 

GERMANY Rastatt Wehrgeschichtliches  Museum  Rastatt 

HUNGARY  Budapest Hadtorteneti  Muzeum 

ITALY Rome  Museo  Storico  del  Bersaglieri 

JAPAN Tokyo  Yasukuni  Jinja  Yushukan  Ko 

KOREA Seoul  The  War  Memorial  Service  -  Korea 

MEXICO  Mexico  City Museum  of  Foreign  Intervention 

NETHERLANDS Delft  Leger  Museum 

POLAND Warsaw Muzeum  Wo)ska  Polskiego 

ROMANIA Bucharest Muzeul  Militar  Central 

RUSSIA Moscow Centrainij  Muse)  Sovjetskoj  Armij 

SPAIN  Madrid Museo  del  Ejercito  Espanol 

SYRIA  Damascus  Musee  de  I'Armee 

TURKEY  Istanbul  Tuerkiye  Askeri  Muezesi 

VIETNAM Hanoi Bao  Tang  Quan  Doi 

ZIMBABWE  Gweru Zimbabwe  Military  Museum 

AUSTRALIA 

Australian  War  Memorial 
Canbera 

The  Australian  War  Memorial,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1925,  opened 
in  1941.  One  of  the  world's  most  comprehensive  military  museums,  it  commemo- 
rates the  sacrifices  of  servicemen  who  gave  their  lives  in  conflict. 

AUSTRIA 

Heeresgeschichtliches  Museum 
Vienna 

In  1891,  the  Austrian  Army  Histoiy  Museum  first  opened  to  the  public.  Following 
partial  destruction  during  World  War  II,  it  has  been  reconstructed  and  enlarged  and 
is  now  located  in  a  mid- 19th  century  arsenal. 

BELGIUM 

Musee  Royal  de  I'Armee  et  d'Histoire  Militaire 
Brussels 

The  Royal  Museum  of  the  Army  and  Military  History  began  in  1910,  as  a  special 
exhibition  at  the  Brussels  World  Exposition.  It  now  commemorates  the  Belgian  mili- 
tary history  from  the  5th  century  throu^  the  present. 
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BRITAIN 

National  Army  Museum 

London 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1960,  the  National  Army  Museum  opened  a  new 
building  near  the  Royal  Military  Hospital  in  1972.  The  recipient  of  many  awards, 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  military  museums  in  the  world. 

CANADA 

Canadian  War  Museum 
Ottawa 

The  Canadian  War  Museum  was  established  in  1880  and  moved  into  the  Public 
Archives  Building  in  1967.  It  is  supported  by  the  National  Museum  Act  as  an  unite 
institution  of  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization. 

CHINA 

Chinese  Army  Museum 

Beijing 

The  Chinese  Army  Museum,  housed  in  a  large,  three-story  structure,  includes  col- 
lections from  both  the  modern  Communist  era  to  the  ancient  First  Empire.  It  is  pop- 
ular attraction  to  all  citizens  and  international  tourists. 

DENMARK 

Tojhusmuseet 
Copenhagen 

The  Danish  Royal  Arsenal  Museum  is  named  for  the  early  17th  century  structure 
where  it  is  now  located.  First  established  in  1838,  it  was  called  at  that  time  the 
"Historical  Collection  of  Weapons." 

FRANCE 

Musee  de  I'Armee 

Hotel  National  des  Invalides 

Paris 

A  world  famous  institution,  the  French  Army  museum  began  in  1685,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  artillery  models.  In  1905,  it  opened  to  the  public  in  a  veterans  home,  adja- 
cent to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  built  by  Louis  XIV  in  1670. 

GERMANY 

Wehrgeschichtliches  Museum  Rastatt 
Rastatt 

Originally  established  in  1933,  the  German  Military  History  Museum  was  relo- 
cated in  1956,  to  a  wing  of  the  Rastatt  castle.  The  famed  castle  itself,  the  scene  of 
m^ny  historic  events,  was  constructed  in  1700. 

HUNGARY 

Hadtorteneti  Muzeum 

Budapest 

The  Hungarian  Museum  of  War  History  first  opened  in  1918,  and  then  moved  to 
its  present  location  20  years  later.  Tragically,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  original  collec- 
tions were  destroyed  in  the  closing  months  of  World  War  II. 

ITALY 

Museo  Storico  dei  Bersaglieri 
Rome 

Established  in  1887,  the  Military  History  Museum  is  housed  in  an  historic  build- 
ing. It  presents  the  story  of  the  Army  from  the  unification  of  Italy,  through  the 
World  Wars,  to  the  present  day. 
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JAPAN 

Yasukuni  Jinja  Yushukan  Ko 
Tokyo 

The  Military  Museum  and  Artifact  Storage  Facility  is  located  near  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Yasukuni  Shrine,  a  Shinto  aflUiation.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  rest- 
ing place  for  the  souls  of  all  Japanese  war  dead. 

REPUBUC  OF  KOREA 

The  War  Memorial  Service  -  Korea 
Seoul 

The  War  Memorial  museum  depicts  the  history  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  It  devotes  special  interest  to  the  period  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  con- 
flict over  communism. 

MEXICO 

Museum  of  Foreign  Intervention 

Mexico  City 

The  Museum  of  Foreign  Intervention  is  housed  in  the  historic  Convent  of 
Churubusco  prominent  in  the  fitting  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It 
contains  military  collections  of  special  emphasis  to  the  wars  of  liberation. 

NETHERLANDS 

Leger  Museum 

Delft 

Housed  in  an  historic  17th  century  armory,  the  Royal  Netherlands  Army  Museum 
was  originally  established  in  1913.  It  holds  museum  collections  that  embrace  the 
overall  military  history  of  the  Low  Countries. 

POLAND 

Muzeum  Wojska  Polskiego 
Warsaw 

Each  year,  a  half  of  million  people  visit  the  Museum  of  the  Polish  Army,  estab- 
lished in  1920.  Suffering  severe  damage  during  World  War  II,  the  museum  reopened 
in  1946,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Warsaw. 

ROMANLV 

Muzeul  Militar  Central 
Bucharest 

The  Central  Military  Museum  was  founded  in  1919,  after  the  First  World  War. 
It  was  reorganized  and  renamed  in  1959,  and  now  contains  over  60,000  artifacts 
that  address  the  entire  span  of  Rumanian  military  history. 

RUSSLV 

Centralnij  Musej  Sovjetskoj  Armij 
Moscow 

First  established  in  1919,  the  Central  Museum  of  the  Soviet  Army  moved  to  its 
present  building  in  1965.  Holding  over  300,000  artifacts,  it  presents  the  military 
history  of  both  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Czarist  Russia. 

SPAIN 

Museo  "del  Ejercito  Espanol 
Madrid 

The  Spanish  Army  Museum,  housed  in  a  17th  century  palace,  began  as  an  artil- 
lery museum  around  1803  and  reached  its  present  form  in  1933.  Each  year  over 
300,000  visitors  view  nearly  2,000  years  of  Iberian  military  history. 
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SYRIA 

Musee  de  I'Armee 

Damascus 

The  Syrian  Army  Museum  tells  the  story  of  the  military  forces  of  that  nation, 
with  emphasis  on  the  modem  era  and  operations  in  that  region.  It  holds  priceless 
national  treasures  and  examples  of  the  early  anticuities. 

TURKEY 

Turkiye  Military  Museum 
Istanbul 

The  Turiiish  Military  Museum  dates  its  founding  from  1726.  With  over  10,000  ob- 
jects from  the  1389  Battle  of  Kosova  alone,  it's  collections  depict  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope and  Turkey  from  the  13th  century  to  the  present. 

VIETNAM 

Bao  Tang  Quan  Doi 
Hanoi 

The  Army  Museum  of  Vietnam  houses  local  military  collections,  as  well  as  tro- 
phies captured  from  France  and  the  United  States  during  the  wars  of  liberation.  It 
is  a  very  popular  with  the  many  international  tourists. 

ZIMBABWE 

Zimbabwe  Military  Museum 

Gweru 

Associated  with  the  National  Museums  and  Monuments  of  Zimbabwe,  the  Mili- 
tary Museum  opened  in  1974.  Within  several  galleries,  it  depicts  the  history  of  both 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  the  National  Police  forces. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  end  this  with 
a  comment  about  Fort  Sill  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  We  have  our 
own  museum  there.  It  probably  does  as  much  as  any  other  single 
thing  I  can  identify  in  terms  of  lifting  morale  and  creating  the 
pride  within  the  ranks.  It  is  very  meaningful  there,  and  I  look  upon 
this  as  something  of  a  larger  scale. 

Senator  Warner.  It  also  would  contribute  to  recruiting.  Senator, 
in  your  judgment? 

Senator  Inhofe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

I  agree  with  everything  said  about  the  virtue  of  museums  and  I 
hope  we  can  encourage  them.  The  question  is  how  much  money  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  put  in  them  and  what  it  does  in 
terms  of  the  dollars  that  could  have  been  spent  elsewhere.  We  are 
in  a  period  of  tradeoffs. 

The  other  question  is  whether  there  is  existing  Federal  land  that 
a  museum  could  be  placed  on  like  the  Army  Museum  rather  than 
buying  the  land.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  Federal  land,  and  we  have 
a  lot  of  bases  closing.  The  question  is  the  amount  of  money. 

Also  the  question  is — and  maybe  the  Secretary  and  General 
could  speak  to  this — is  it  the  Department  of  the  Army's  position 
that  you  will  draw  the  line  at  the  land  purchase  or  when  the  next 
wave  of  requests  comes  up — that  is,  50  percent  cost  sharing — are 
you  going  to  be  backing  that  also? 

Secretary  West.  We  will  not  be  backing  it.  Senator. 

General  Sullivan.  No. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  are  not  going  to  put  1  penny — not  1  penny — 
in  the  actual  construction  of  the  building. 

General  Sullivan.  No. 
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Senator  Nunn.  The  land  purchase  alone  is  where  you  draw  the 
line. 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  going  to  be  built  by  donations,  or  it  is 
not  going  to  be  built. 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  I  hope  everybody  on  this  committee  under- 
stands this  is  not  the  only  museum  kicking  around.  I  have  heard 
about  three  more  and  most  recently  yesterday  afternoon.  There  is 
a  World  War  II  museum  that  is  being  talked  about,  and  the  ques- 
tion there  is  how  much  are  we  going  to  spend  of  tEtxpayers'  money 
versus  how  much  is  going  to  be  raised  privately. 

My  understanding  is  the  Korean  war  monument  that  is  under 
construction  now  that  most  of  that  has  been  raised  by  private 
funds.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  West.  That  is  my  understanding,  Senator,  but  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  that  as  I  might  be. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  policy  on  this  in 
the  committee  or  we  are  going  to  get  run  over.  I  have  held  the  line 
on  putting  money  in  construction  of  museums.  I  have  always  en- 
couraged helping  in  operating  where  we  have  museums  near  mili- 
tary bases,  but  I  can  tell  everybody  on  this  committee  if  we  do  not 
have  a  clear  line  drawn  before  you  get  to  construction  and  if  we 
do  not  look  carefully  at  land  purchases  as  to  whether  there  are  al- 
ternatives, we  will  have  a  couple  billion  dollars  in  this  within  2 
years — not  this  museum,  but  all  the  others.  It  will  come.  I  have 
Deen  the  person  with  the  finger  in  the  dike  here  for  quite  a  while. 
The  Navy  is  asking  for  $7  million  for  the  World  War  II  museum. 
There  are  about  five  of  them  that  are  pending  right  now,  and  if  we 
start  paying  construction  costs  on  them  you  are  going  to  eat  up  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars  very,  very  quickly.  So,  everybody  better  be 
conscious  of  where  this  is  heading. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  to  both  the  Secretary  and  the  General. 
The  defense  supplemental  appropriations  being  debated  on  the 
floor  today  provides  for  a  100  percent  offset  of  the  emergency  ex- 
penses from  within  existing  DOD  resources.  The  supplemental  re- 
quested I  believe  $2.2  billion  or  $1.6  billion.  The  House  added  more 
than  that  on  there,  but  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
taken  the  position  that  there  has  to  be  a  100  percent  offset.  In  ef- 
fect, there  is  no  emergency.  Now,  that  means  that  you  are  going 
to  be  eating  all  of  that  money. 

Have  you  looked  at  it  and  determined  what  having  to  eat  that 
money  and  pay  for  it  out  of  existing  resources  is  going  to  do  to  your 
budget? 

Secretary  West.  We  looked  at  it.  Senator.  I  will  let  General  Sulli- 
van comment  as  well. 

For  us  it  is  a  very  difficult  challenge,  indeed.  It  is  a  bit  of  a 
precedent  as  well.  In  essence,  the  emergency  supplemental  is  not 
being  treated  as  an  emergency. 

Obviously,  we  need  the  money.  If  we  cannot  get  the  supple- 
mental, then  all  of  my  words  to  you  about  near-term  readiness  and 
what  this  budget  can  do  for  it  basically  falls  off  the  table.  It  is  im- 
portant to  our  readiness  effort. 

So  if  there  is  no  way  to  get  it  to  us,  and  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  difficult  ones  we  have  ever  faced,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  do  the  offsets  currently  contained  in  the  bill. 
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Senator  Nunn.  What  are  the  implications  of  having  a  policy  now, 
which  looks  like  is  being  declared  by  the  majority,  of  having  any 
kind  of  contingency  that  is  not  budgeted  for  having  to  be  absorbed 
within  the  budget  each  year?  Where  does  that  take  us.  General 
Sullivan? 

Secretary  West.  Well,  since  we  are 

Senator  NuNN.  Let  me  ask  Greneral  Sullivan. 

Secretary  West.  I  am  sorry.  Excuse  me. 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  as  you  know,  because  everything  is 
budgeted  for,  including  all  of  my  training  and  everything  is  in  a 
budget  line,  if  we  are  required  to  eat  these  costs  for  unexpected 
contingencies,  it  is  just  going  to  destroy  our  training  programs  and 
our  quality  of  life  programs.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  man- 
age the  readiness  of  the  force. 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  this  money  that  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
today  is  going  to  come  out  of  research  and  development  and  pro- 
curement in  the  long  run,  and  that  is  already  where  the  budget  is, 
if  anything,  unbalanced,  is  it  not? 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  going  to  come  out  of  reducing  real  prop- 
erty maintenance.  We  may  have  to  furlough  civilians,  terminate 
temporary  employees,  curtail  supply  requests,  park  vehicles,  and 
reduce  environmental  compliance.  It  is  going  to  have  a  major  im- 
pact. 

Senator  Nunn,  So,  what  you  are  saying  is  what  we  are  doing  on 
the  floor  today  is  going  to  have  a  major  adverse  impact  on  the 
Army,  assuming  there  is  a  100  percent  offset. 

General  Sullivan.  Precisely. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  last  night  up  here.  Obviously,  I  am 
watching  it.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  determine  exactly  what  people  said 
yesterday. 

Senator  Nunn.  Nobody  is  changing  the  offset.  The  offset  is  there. 
It  is  the  100  percent  offset  principle,  and  that  principle  is  being 
handed  down  by  the  leadership  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  basically  being  told  that  is  the  way  to  go.  I  think  both  Senator 
Stevens  and  Inouye  have  expressed  a  real  concern  about  it.  Senator 
Thurmond  and  I  expressed  concern  about  it  on  the  floor,  but  that 
is  the  marching  order. 

What  happens  if  we  go  in  with  a  rescue  mission,  if  the  Croatians 
require  the  U.N.  to  get  their  forces  out  and  the  U.S.  military  goes 
in  with  the  contingency  plan  we  now  have  to  help  evacuate  that? 
What  happens  if  you  have  to  eat  that  money? 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  the  same  thing.  I  just  have  to  stop  train- 
ing, and  I  will  have  to  move  money  around  from  elsewhere  to  keep 
that  operation  going  since  obviously  what  you  expect  me  to  do  is 
to  fight  and  win  your  wars.  So,  I  will  have  to  get  the  money  from 
people  who  are  not  there  doing  that  to  support  it.  It  is  very  expen- 
sive to  get  the  ships  and  the  planes,  to  get  the  troops  to  the  fight, 
and  I  have  to  buy  those  assets. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  did  not  want  to  cut  you  off.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  heard  both  of  you.  Do  you  have  anything 
else  to  add? 

Secretary  West.  Only  that  the  removal  of  the  emergency  des- 
ignation, and  thus  requiring  the  100  percent  offset,  takes  budgeting 
in  a  different  direction.  If  the  assumption  is  that  we  budgetea 
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tightly,  then  there  is  no  room  to  find  that  kind  of  money.  If  it  is 
going  to  set  a  pattern,  it  is  going  to  get  worse  each  year.  I  think 
that  is  what  really  creates  the  problem  for  General  Sullivan  and 
his  successor. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes.  It  just  grows  because  it  is  training 
missed,  and  training  missed  on  the  18th  of  August  is  just  training 
missed.  Even  if  you  get  the  money  the  next  fiscal  year,  you  cannot 
make  it  up.  Therefore,  it  just  keeps  growing.  I  think  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  that  we  attract  expect  high  quality  training.  That 
is  what  they  have  all  come  to  expect;  and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  it 
is  just  going  to  have  an  adverse  impact. 

Senator  NUNN.  I  think  my  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Coats  [presiding].  I  think  Senator  Nunn  has  raised 
some  really  key  questions,  particularly  as  you  look  out  long  term 
in  terms  of  unexpected  contingencies  and  if  we  set  a  precedent  here 
that  we  are  going  to  fund  all  those  out  of  existing  budgets.  I  appre- 
ciate Senator  Nunn  raising  that  question.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  we  all  need  to  grapple  with. 

I  want  to  just  inform  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  that  there  are 
at  least  three  of  us  on  this  panel  that  wore  the  Army  green  in  ac- 
tive duty.  So,  the  Army  is  well  represented,  and  there  may  be  more 
that  I  am  not  aware  of.  But  as  far  as  the  panel  that  is  constituted 
this  morning,  why,  the  Army  is  doing  pretty  well,  and  I  was  proud 
to  be  one  of  those  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  ask  both  Secretary  West  and  General  Sullivan — 
first  of  all,  Greneral  Sullivan,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  34 
years  of  service  to  this  Nation.  It  has  been  a  distinguished  record. 
It  is  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

I  second  those  who  have  said  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging of  your  qualities  is  your  candor.  You  have  just  been  free  to 
speak  out  and  speak  your  mind,  and  that  is  appreciated.  There  is 
just  a  lot  of  fluff  sometimes  around  this  place,  and  you  never  know 
what  the  bottom  line  is.  You  always  get  to  the  bottom  line  real 
quickly,  and  I  for  one  appreciate  that. 

So,  I  thank  you  for  that  service.  I  guess  the  greatest  compliment 
I  have  heard  about  you  is  that  you  are  a  soldier's  soldier.  That  is 
probably  the  greatest  compliment  any  leader  can  have. 

So,  best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  in  the  future.  We  will 
miss  you. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  vou,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  issue  of 
housing.  I  know  there  has  been  a  renewed  concern.  General  Sulli- 
van, you  mentioned  infrastructure  problems,  and  I  know  this  goes 
beyond  housing.  But  my  concern  is  that  even  though  we  have  ac- 
knowledged that  we  are  really  behind  the  curve  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing the  kind  of  housing  for  our  Army  families  and  for  our  single 
soldiers  that  we  would  like,  and  even  though  some  additional  funds 
have  been  committed  to  that,  the  way  I  read  it  is  that  we  are  so 
far  behind  the  curve,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  table  here,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  Army  families  and  Army  soldiers  in  less  than 
adequate  housing  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Could  you  tell  us  where  the  Army  is  in  terms  of  your  Army  hous- 
ing and  what  it  is  going  to  take  to  get  where  you  would  like  to  be? 
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I  will  start  with  Secretary  West  and  then  Greneral  Sullivan — how- 
ever you  want  to  handle  that  question. 

Secretary  West.  Surely.  Yes,  housing  has  been  a  concern  of  ours 
for  some  time  and  it  continues  to  be  so  much  so  that  part  of  the 
Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  just  put 
into  effect  is  concentrating  on  new  and,  hopefully,  imaginative 
ways  of  financing  improved  housing.  Our  anticipation,  quite  frank- 
ly, is  that  the  Army  will  be  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  that.  We  cer- 
tainly anticipate  that.  So,  we  are  getting  help  not  only  from  our 
own  resources,  but  from  everything  else  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  pile  into  it. 

We  have  underway,  as  part  of  our  utilization  of  the  quality  of  life 
monies  in  the  1996  budget,  some  additional  investments  certainly 
for  both  family  housing  and  barracks,  but  that  is  going  to  be  a  long 
range  effort  for  us.  Senator,  in  terms  of  improving  the  housing  situ- 
ation. 

Part  of  what  we  did  in  BRAC,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  seen 
that  way,  is  that  some  of  the  older  housing  that  is  not  cost  effective 
in  terms  of  where  we  have  people  housed  is  going  away.  That  does 
not  necessarily  improve  our  getting  families  into  government  hous- 
ing. That,  quite  frankly,  in  tnose  cases  has  put  them  into  housing 
on  the  economy;  but  we  can  provide  better  housing,  at  least  in 
those  circumstances,  for  them  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

So,  it  is  a  long-range  problem  and  it  is  taking  several  different 
elements  to  resolve  it.  One  is  we  are  putting  additional  money  in 
this  year;  and  if  we  ever  get  additional  money,  we  will  put  that  in 
as  well.  Second,  there  is  a  further  effort  to  see  if  there  are  new 
ways  to  finance  housing  other  than  the  way  we  have  done  it  so  far. 

Senator  Coats.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  my  concern  and.  General 
Sullivan,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  comment  on  this  too.  My  concern  is 
that  in  the  end  we  are  dealing  with  a  finite  budget.  There  are  lots 
of  pressures  on  that  budget,  modernization,  readiness,  operations, 
maintenance,  and  so  forth.  In  the  end  it  is  always  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  gets  deferred,  and  that  has  been  happening  now  year 
after  year  to  the  point  where  I  think  we  have  a  serious  problem. 

I  am  embarrassed,  frankly,  when  I  go  on  some  of  our  bases  and 
see  the  kind  of  housing  that  some  of  our  Army  families  have  to  live 
in.  They  live  there  without  complaint.  We  are  advertising  a  top 
flight  military.  I  am  not  just  blaming  the  Army.  This  is  service- 
wide.  We  are  advertising  the  best  equipment,  the  best  training 
money  can  buy,  the  best  leadership,  the  best  of  everything,  and 
then  we  stick  these  people  in  housing  situations  and  quality  of  life 
situations  that  none  of  us  would  want  to  put  our  families  into.  It 
is  embarrassing. 

And  I  am  worried  that  at  the  end  here  we  are  going  to  be  looking 
at  a  new  weapons  system,  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  readiness 
funds,  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  funding  contingency  oper- 
ations, and  we  are  going  to  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  we 
are  going  to  have  to  squeeze  infrastructure,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  squeeze  modernization.  General  Sullivan,  any  thoughts  on  that? 

General  Sullivan.  Well,  I  have  a  lot  of  thoughts  on  it,  Senator, 
as  you  might  expect.  I  think  what  the  Secretary  and  I  see — and 
certainly  I  think  we  see  it  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  also 
over  here — is  a  long-term  commitment  to  the  subject  of  Army  fam- 
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ily  housing  and  barracks  renewal.  When  I  talk  about  stability,  that 
really  is  what  we  need.  We  need  a  stable  funding  stream  so  that 
we  can,  in  fact,  take  the  dollars  that  are  saved  or  recouped  from 
BRAC  and  put  some  of  those  dollars  into  revitalizing  the  infra- 
structure on  those  bases  that  we  retain.  That  kind  of  fiscal  stability 
is  necessary  because  we  have  been  in  the  declining  dollar  base 
since  1985.  Frankly  staying  out  in  front  of  it  has  really  been  a  chal- 
lenge for  us,  with  over  45  cents  off  every  dollar  just  since  1991. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money  and  we  have  had  to  balance  readiness  with 
long-term  infrastructure  needs. 

Now,  in  1996  we  are  going  to  put  about  $700  million  into  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  and  maintenance  and  repairs,  $700  million 
of  which  $90  million  goes  toward  reduction  of  the  backlog,  which 
is  about  equal,  by  the  way,  to  the  money  we  are  putting  in  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  fund  at  100  percent  the  maintenance  and 
repair  backlog.  So,  that  backlog  continues  to  grow. 

Now,  in  the  Whole  Barracks  Renewal  program — that  is  where 
the  soldiers  are  living — we  are,  in  fact,  in  1996  putting  $100  mil- 
lion against  it.  That  is,  in  the  maintenance  you  will  see  some  new 
barracks  built  at  Bliss,  Benning,  Brag,  Jackson,  and  Hood  or  revi- 
talization of  the  barracks.  So,  there  is  money  going  against  these 
programs. 

In  the  House,  I  was  asked  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  given  more 
money.  What  I  told  them  was  that  I  would  split  it  in  half,  and  half 
would  go  to  infrastructure  revitalization  and  half  would  go  to  mod- 
ernization. No  matter  what  vou  gave  us,  we  would  split  it  in  half. 

Senator  Coats.  Good.  Well,  I  hope  we  can  do  that.  I  am  not  sure 
we  can,  but  I  hope 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  might  I  just  add  that  we  are  doing 
more  in  this  budget  than  we  were  able  to  do  previously. 

Senator  Coats.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  West.  Part  of  the  President's  $2.6  billion  quality  of  life 
initiative  is  going  toward  Army  housing,  but  the  need  that  you 
have  underlined  still  remains,  and  it  is  a  glaring  need. 

Senator  Coats.  My  time  is  expired.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Senator  Robb,  could  I  just  ask  that  we  sub- 
mit my  questions  for  the  record  because  I  need  to  leave?  But  I  do 
have  some  important  questions  that  I  would  like  answered. 

Senator  Coats.  Sure,  without  objection. 

Senator  Robb.  I  guess  Senator  Coats  would  be  acting  chairman 
at  this  point,  and  if  he  has  no  objection,  they  would  be  accepted. 

Senator  Coats.  I  am.  I  am  going  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
unique  and  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity — [Laughter.] 

And  state  that  unless  there  is  objection  heard  loudly  and  clearly, 
we  are  going  to  take  your  questions  for  the  record. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  West  and  General  Sullivan,  thank  you 
for  coming  this  morning. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  your  prepared  remarks  and  reit- 
erated in  your  specific  condensed  testimony,  you  both  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  your  recruiting  has  been  very  successful. 
You  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was  the  third  highest  in  terms  of 
both  the  quantity,  as  compared  to  the  numbers  that  are  required, 
and  the  quality. 
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General  Sullivan,  I  was  struck  by  the  statistics  that  you  used, 
particularly  the  160  contacts  per  recruit.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  that.  I  do  not  have  a  comparable  statistic  for  the 
other  services.  If  you  have  one,  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  it  is,  but  that  sounds  to  me  like  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
one-on-one  contact  per  recruit,  and  a  14  to  1  turn-down  rate.  I  as- 
sume that  is  when  someone  has  been  deemed  eligible  and  a  request 
for  an  enlistment  is  submitted  and  only  1  out  of  14  at  this  point 
are  accepting  that  enlistment  once  they  have  gotten  that  far 
through  the  process? 

General  Sullivan.  That  is  exactly  right.  As  they  get  down  into 
the  process,  and  as  we  winnow  it  down  from  160  to  where  we  are 
within  that  final  2  feet  to  get  them  into  the  hole,  the  prospective 
soldier  is  saying  to  us,  "Thanks,  but  no  thanks.  I  have  something 
else  to  do." 

The  reason  I  am  drilling  it  as  hard  as  I  am — and  I  do  not  know 
where  General  Mundy,  Admiral  Borda,  and  General  Fogelman  are 
on  this  issue  is  that  we  live  and  die  with  quality  people,  and  I  may 
have  to  put  some  more  recruiters  back  on  the  street.  If  I  have  to 
put  more  recruiters  back  on  the  street,  given  the  strength  levels  I 
have,  I  am  taking  them  away  from  TO&E} — Tables  of  Organization 
and  Equipment — units.  So,  I  have  to  make  a  resource  tradeoff. 
That  is  why  I  am  into  these  numbers  as  deeply  as  I  am. 

Senator  Robb.  But  have  you  done  that  in  this  case  to  achieve  the 
result  that  you  have  been  talking  about  in  this  particular 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  exactly.  In  1992,  I  made  a  decision  to 
take  some  recruiters  off  the  street  because  I  thought  I  could  put 
them  elsewhere.  Frankly,  we  were  doing  pretty  well  in  1991,  but 
we  had  a  little  bubble  after  the  Gulf  war.  That  fell  off.  The  propen- 
sity to  serve  has  fallen  off. 

Senator  Robb.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  really  raising  the  ques- 
tion. I  thought  that  the  propensity  to  serve,  to  use  your  character- 
ization, had  gone  down  to  the  point  we  needed  to  be  concerned 
about  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  particularly  troubling  in  the  ground 
combat  arms  forces.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  recruitments  are 
up  in  your  non-infantry  or  artillery  or  combat  support  units  or  not. 

General  Sullivan.  The  most  troublesome  fall-off,  by  the  way,  is 
in  minority  youth.  That  is  where  the  real  troublesome  thing  comes; 
it  is  not  so  much  in  having  difficulty  recruiting  for  the  combat 
arms.  You  find  young  people,  after  they  have  served  in  the  combat 
arms,  may  wish  to  go  into  another  skill  to  get  a  more  marketable 
skill,  or  whatever.  So,  we  have  to  watch  the  reenlistments.  (gen- 
erally we  are  doing  alright  in  the  combat  arms. 

Senator  Robb.  What  percentage,  if  any,  category  4's  are  you  tak- 
ing right  now? 

General  Sullivan.  Less  than  2  percent. 

Senator  Robb.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  services  are  tak- 
ing any  or 

General  Sullivan.  I  would  expect  they  are,  Senator,  but  I  cannot 
talk  to  their  figures.  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  Air  Force  is  taking 
any.  They  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Robb.  I  think  historically  they  have  taken  less,  perhaps 
the  Navy  as  well. 
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General  Sullivan.  They  have  a  higher  content  of  higher  mental 
categories.  They  really  have  never  had  any  recruiting  problems 
that  I  know  of.  They  are  now,  but  traditionally  they  have  not. 

Senator  Robb.  The  cuisine  sometimes  makes  a  difference  in  re- 
cruiting when  they 

General  Sullivan.  I  do  not  know.  When  I  went  out  at  5  o'clock 
this  morning,  I  thought  of  being  out  on  a  night  like  last  night  with 
my  poncho  liner. 

May  I  just  follow  up  on  one  question  on  the  museum  because  I 
understand  the  role  that  it  can  play  in  terms  of  morale,  and  I  think 
that  the  location  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  makes  sense  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  respect  to  timing  with  the  particular  piece  of  property  that 
has  been  tentatively  selected.  I  also  understand  that  the  developer, 
if  he  does  not  receive  an  offer  to  purchase  the  property,  will  pro- 
ceed in  some  other  direction.  Is  that  a  consideration  at  this  point? 

Secretary  West.  Yes,  Senator,  that  is  a  concern. 

Senator  RoBB.  Let  me  just  ask  you  if  some  provision  were 
made — and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  would  be  your  preferred 
course  of  action — to  purchase  the  land  with  the  understanding  that 
at  some  future  date  the  private  donations  might  offset  the  amount 
that  was  advanced  for  purchase — I  do  not  even  know  whether  as 
a  matter  of  precedent  that  makes  much  sense.  It  seems  to  me  if 
there  is  a  concern  about  buying  up  a  whole  lot  of  property  and  the 
prospect  of  the  construction  costs  placed  on  top  of  it,  that  is  a  way 
to  address  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  respond  to  that 
or  not. 

Secretary  West.  Well,  we  would  need  to  sort  that  out,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  do  so  right  now.  But  I  will  say  that  you  are 
right  on  the  underlying  point  that  you  are  making,  which  is  that 
getting  the  land  is  the  key  to  allowing  the  donations  to  begin  to 
flow  so  that  potential  givers  know  that  it  could  happen.  That  is  the 
key  point  of  being  able  to  acquire  the  land  because  then  the  dona- 
tions can  flow.  WTiether  or  not  it  is  possible  and  whether  donations 
flow  would  be  large  enough  to  also  do  that,  I  do  not  know;  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  something  we  ought  to  think  about. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  ask  one  real  quick  question.  My  time  is 
expiring  here  at  this  point. 

With  respect  to  the  trucks  and  specifically  deuce-and-a-half — I 
understand  there  is  a  potential  for  a  service  life  extension  program 
that  we  normally  identify  with  really  big  ticket  items  like  ships 
and  airplanes  and  what  have  you.  However,  I  have  seen  a  statistic 
that  indicates  that  for  80  percent  of  the  cost  you  could  SLEP  the 
deuce-and-a-halfs  and  get  the  same  additional  life  as  you  would  get 
out  of  new  purchases.  Is  that  something  that  is  under  active  con- 
sideration at  this  point? 

Secretary  West.  I  do  not  know.  That  takes  me  by  surprise. 

General  Sullivan.  Well,  we  are  SLEPing  some  of  those  trucks, 
Senator.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  extend  the  life  of 
these  trucks  that  long.  Can  we  come  back  to  you  for  the  record? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Two  AND  One  Half  Ton  Truck  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  Effort 

We  have  an  ongoing  SLEP  contract  for  2,483  vehicles  with  AM  General  Corpora- 
tion. The  Army  estimates  that  after  remanufacture  and  technology  insertion  into 
these  trucks  that  their  service  life  will  be  extended  approximately  16  years.  These 
16  years  represent  80  percent  of  the  service  life  of  a  new  2V2  ton  truck.  The  cost 
is  approximately  60  percent  of  a  new  truck. 

Senator  Robb.  Please.  I  will  check  and  perhaps  formalize  a  ques- 
tion that  falls  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired  and  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Warner  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  Senator  Bryan  is  next. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  think  I  will  go  next.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  temporarily  absent  but 
Senator  Coats  was  performing  magnificently  until  he  made  his 
next  selection  for  a  speaker.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bryan.  Senator  Warner,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  for 
the  record  that  Senator  Lieberman  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
at  all.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  I  want  to  say  I  want  to  make  sure  you  got  the 
record  corrected  that  you  also  are  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Senator  Coats.  I  have  corrected  that  record. 

Senator  Warner.  I  should  also  like  to  correct  the  record.  In  the 
opening  statement,  I  read  the  statement  and  there  was  an  error  in 
it.  The  reference  to  the  letter — it  was  all  Republican  members  who 
have  signed  the  letter.  The  recorder  will  make  the  appropriate  cor- 
rections. 

General  Sullivan,  I  come  back  again.  Shy  Meyer,  indeed,  was  one 
of  my  great  heroes,  and  I  served  on  this  committee  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  All  of  us  remember  the  courage  that  he  displayed  in 
facing  the  whole  world  in  saying  that  we  now  in  the  United  States 
have  a  hollow  Army.  I  am  going  to  try  to  simplify  the  question  be- 
cause the  American  people  have  used  that  as  sort  of  a  bench  mark. 
I  am  not  here  to  argue  politics,  but  as  President  Reagan  came  in, 
he  began  to  bring  back  the  readiness  in  the  Army. 

But  if  you  were  to  say  that  the  Shy  Meyer  hollow  Army  was  1, 
where  are  you  today  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10? 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  might  I  say  a  word  just  before 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

Secretary  West.  I  think  you  will  want  to  hear  from  Greneral  Sul- 
livan on  that. 

I  would  like  to  again  draw  the  distinction  between  the  hollow 
Army  that  General  Meyer  had  in  mind  and  the  Army  we  have 
today.  He  used  the  term — I  recall  when  he  used  it,  as  do  you,  obvi- 
ously— in  terms  of  an  Army 

Senator  Warner.  He  used  it  in  my  recollection  to  this  committee. 
It  was  not  to  this  Senator.  It  was  the  entire  committee. 

Secretary  West.  Yes,  sir. 

He  used  it  in  the  terms  of  an  Army  that  was,  if  you  will,  all  skel- 
eton and  no  flesh. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  West.  Units  that  had  force  structure  but  did  not  have 
the  wherewithal  within  it,  the  personnel,  the  equipment,  and  the 
likelihood  to  do  that. 
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Part  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  designed  to  avoid  that  eventu- 
aHty;  that  is,  we  would  have  a  force  structure  commensurate  with 
our  size,  and  we  would  not  have  under-populated  units  or  under- 
equipped  units,  and  as  I  think  of  the  concerns  of  today,  of  under- 
trained  units.  So,  he  talked  about  a  problem  that  was  functionally 
different  from  what  we  face  today  which  is,  I  think,  the  question 
of  are  we  able  to  train,  and  are  we  able  to  equip  and  to  get  the 
mix  in  terms  of  MOSs — military  occupational  skills — that  we  need. 

At  that  point,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  let  General  Sul- 
livan speak. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  let  me  just  explain  the  reason  for  my 
question.  It  is  simply  that  the  American  public  understood  Greneral 
Meyer,  understood  what  a  hollow  Army  meant.  What  I  am  asking 
you  and  General  Sullivan  is  to  tell  the  American  people,  given  that 
as  the  baseline,  where  you  are  today.  I  cannot  do  it  in  three  para- 
graphs. It  has  to  be  a  simple,  straightforward  sentence.  If  we  had 
a  hollow  Army  and  that  represented  1,  where  are  you  today  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  10? 

General  Sullivan.  Eight. 

Senator  Warner.  Eight.  Good.  Secretary  West. 

Secretary  West.  I  accept  the  word  of  my  professional  colleague 
here. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Then  we  understand  that.  General 
Sullivan.  That  is  very  clear. 

General  Sullivan.  Eight  because  we  need  to  modernize  the 
force.  We  need  to  keep  putting  resources  against  that,  and  we  need 
to  recognize  that  in  5,  6,  7,  or  10  years  from  now,  unless  we  do 
that,  we  are  going  to  be  less  than  that.  This  is  a  much  different 
Army  than  what  Shy  Meyer  was  talking  about,  but  success  is  not 
preordained. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  that  leads  me  to  the  next  question  which 
was  prompted  by  Chairman  Thurmond's  opening  statement,  and 
that  was  the  Army's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $2.3  billion  less 
than  fiscal  year  1995.  If  the  Army  were  to  receive  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  to  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996,  how  would  you  allo- 
cate it,  General? 

General  Sullivan,  As  I  believe  you  were  out,  Senator,  I  said  that 
if  I  were  given  that  kind  of  money,  the  Secretary  and  I  would  prob- 
ably split  it  about  in  half,  half  in  simple  terms  for  long-term  mod- 
ernization, and  half  for  infrastructure  revitalization,  including 
quality  of  life  and  by  the  way,  munitions  and  some  industrial  base 
work. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  just  my  observation  is  that  yes,  the 
budget  is  $2  billion  and  some  less  than  last  year,  but  it  is  funded 
in  the  readiness  accounts  right  at  the  1995  level.  The  dip  is  largely, 
once  again,  in  the  hit  we  have  taken  in  the  modernization  accounts 
which  have  an  implication  for  our  future  readiness. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  1996  looks  like  1995  in  OMA. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  that  leads  me  to  mv  next  question,  but 
I  observe,  Mr.  Secretary,  having  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
of  occupying  your  position  in  a  different  branch,  I  understand  that 
you  probably  fought  hard  for  a  higher  level  of  funding.  But  given 
that  you  are  the  President's  choice  to  be  Secretary,  at  some  point 
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you  had  to  salute  and  march  off  and  take  your  number,  and  you 
are  here  today  to  defend  it  as  best  you  can. 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  I  assure  you  that  the  level  of  funding 
we  have  for  readiness  is  the  level  I  wanted. 

Senator  Warner.  Good.  Well,  let  me  lead  into  this  question.  Over 
the  years  the  Department  of  Army  has  taken  severe  cuts.  The 
Army's  total  obligational  authority  has  declined  by  over  40  percent 
since  1989,  Like  the  other  military  services,  the  Army  is  funding 
near-term  readiness,  personnel,  and  quality  of  life  issues  at  the  ex- 
pense of  modernization.  I  understand  that  near-term  readiness 
should  have  a  higher  priority,  but  I  believe  the  budget  should  be 
far  better  balanced  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  you  disagree.  Is  the  fis- 
cal year  1996  budget  out  of  balance  or  inadequate  between  readi- 
ness and  the  others? 

Secretary  West.  Is  that  question  directed  to  me,  Senator? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

Secretary  West.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  out  of  balance.  The  budget  does 
what  it  needs  to  do  and  should  do  in  the  current  environment.  It 
funds  readiness  at  the  1995  level  and  that  is  a  very  good  level  in- 
deed. It  leaves  unaddressed  some  modernization  needs  which  we 
anticipate  we  will  look  to  in  years  to  come.  That  is  understandable. 
It  is  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  priorities. 

Senator  Warner.  Good. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  I  think,  Senator,  as  I  tried  to  say  in  my 
opening  remarks,  we  kept  the  Comanche,  we  kept  the  two  flyable 
prototypes;  and  we  kept  AFAS  in  1996.  We  do  not  have  fiscal  guid- 
ance n)r  1997.  The  Secretary  has  said,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  said  that  we  do  have  long-term  modernization  challenges. 
We  have  some  modernization  problems  in  1996,  but  we  do  not 
know  yet  what  1997  is  going  to  look  like.  So,  it  is  hard  to  get  into 
the  out-years  until  we  get  that  sorted  out. 

Senator  Warner.  I  shall  return  with  further  questions,  but  at 
this  time  I  recognize  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  just  preface  my  comment  by  joining  my  colleagues  in 
commending  General  Sullivan  on  his  distinguished  military  career, 
I  note  in  his  biography  that  he  was  part  of  that  great,  distin- 
guished class  of  Americans  that  graduated  fi-om  America's  colleges 
and  universities  in  1959.  [Laughter.] 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  vintage  year. 

Senator  Bryan.  A  vintage  year,  absolutely.  It  will  be  so  recorded 
I  am  sure  by  the  historians.  General. 

Senator  Warner.  For  what  reason?  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bryan.  General  Sullivan  would  be  exhibit  number  1  and 
I  will  offer  other  exhibits  if  the  chairman  desires  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  You  can  amplify  the  record. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  will.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  pursue  a  question  that  Senator  Nunn  was  developing  and 
that  is  on  how  we  construct  the  budget.  We  are  all  aware  that  we 
have  got  this  issue  on  the  floor,  $1.9  billion  supplemental,  to  be  off- 
set 100  percent  out  of  the  defense  accounts. 

Everyone  I  think  can  reasonably  anticipate  in  the  troubled  and 
uncertain  world  that  we  face  that  there  are  going  to  be  some  other 
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contingencies  this  year.  One  of  those  has  been  hypothesized,  and 
that  is  what  may  occur  in  Croatia.  Nobody  knows  the  answer  for 
sure. 

Should  the  Department  of  Defense,  should  the  military  in  effect, 
in  submitting  its  budget  and  asking  for  consideration — should 
there  be  an  inclusion  for  a  contingency  funding  account  category  to 
be  fenced  off  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  committee  and  the 
other  committees  of  jurisdiction,  if  indeed  those  contingencies  occur 
as  opposed  to  the  way  we  do  it  now?  We  know  there  are  going  to 
be  some  contingencies  out  there. 

Secretary  West,  let  me  get  your  response  and.  General  Sullivan. 
I  ask  you  to  give  this  a  prospective  look,  where  we  are  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — and  that  is  not  going  to  be  changed,  as  we  all 
know. 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  certainly  in  past  years  that  has  been 
a  preferred  proposal  that  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Armed 
Forces  have  made.  It  has  not  found  favor  in  the  past  and  for  under- 
standable reasons;  that  is,  that  even  as  we  budget  for  what  we 
know  will  occur,  we  should  also  budget  for  the  eventuality  that  we 
might  have  to  go  to  war  unexpectedly  because  that  is  a  lot  of  the 
contingency,  as  well  as  other  things  that  the  services  are  called 
upon  to  do  that  we  cannot  anticipate  in  a  specific  category. 

That  has  not  seemed  to  find  favor,  and  that  is  why  we  have  sent 
over  a  proposal  with  the  budget  that  proposes  something  like  that, 
a  kind  of  Feed  and  Forage  Act  like  authority  in  which  we  would 
have  the  authority  to  spend,  but  only  within  certain  limits. 

But,  yes,  probably  the  preferable  route  for  the  Army  would  be 
not  to  have  to  come  in  after  the  fact  and  ask  to  be  paid  back  for 
expenditures  that  have  had  such  an  impact  on  our  fourth  quarter 
O&M  accounts  that  it  has  caused  us  to  have  to  use  money  for 
training  and  for  other  things  in  order  to  fund  it. 

Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  press  that  a  little  bit  if  I  may.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army — and  please,  Greneral  Sullivan,  feel  free  to 
comment  on  this — if  you  had  your  preference,  you  would  prefer  to 
request  in  your  budget  this  contingency  account?  And  I  say  subject 
to  fencing  because  I  do  not  think  that  should  just  be  commingled 
with  other  account  categories  so  it  becomes,  in  effect,  a  slush  fund 
for  the  military  to  use,  but  I  mean  some  type  of  separation  or  seg- 
regation of  that  funding  so  that  it  would  realistically  project,  as 
best  one  can  do  in  this  uncertain  time,  what  you  might  be  called 
upon  to  perform  in  that  year.  Would  that  be  your  preference  if  you 
were  in  effect  the  Plato  of  this  giant  construct  called  the  Federal 
budget? 

Secretary  West.  I  think  I  should  pass  to  General  Sullivan,  Sen- 
ator. Let  me  just  say  briefly  from  my  point  of  view  at  the  moment, 
because  of  the  practical  realities,  I  think  our  preference  in  the 
Army  is  for  the  proposal  that  is  before  you  that  the  Department 
sent  over. 

General  Sullivan.  That  is  my  preference.  Feed  and  Forage  was 
fine.  We  have  used  that  a  couple  of  times  in  my  tenure  here  in 
Washington.  I  think  the  Readiness  Preservation  Authority  takes 
that  into  modern  times  a  little  bit  more  appropriately.  I  think  that 
is  really  how  I  feel  about  it. 
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Senator  Bryan.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  understand,  gentle- 
men. You  are  saying,  as  difficult  as  this  might  be,  your  preference 
is  to  come  back  and  say,  look,  we  need  a  supplemental  based  upon 
the 

General  Sullivan.  No.  The  Readiness  Preservation  Authority, 
Senator,  is  one  that  says  that  we  can,  in  fact,  spend  money  to  do 
these  operations  that  were  not  budgeted  for  and  that  the  Congress 
is  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Then  that  will  be  handled 
appropriately  in  a  dialogue  between  you  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  the  money  is  there  so  that  we  are  not  moving  money 
away  from  near-term  readiness  like  I  had  to  do  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  I  understand  that,  Greneral.  Let  me  be  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  precise.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  proposition  there.  I 
agree  with  what  you  are  telling  me.  I  am  talking  about  construct- 
ing the  budget,  in  other  words,  how  it  is  submitted.  Mv  question 
again,  if  I  am  not  clear,  is  if  you  had  your  druthers,  if  you  were 
designing  this  thing,  would  you  want  to  have  a  contingency  ac- 
count, or  do  you  prefer  to  come  after  the  fact 

General  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  I  prefer  to  do  it  this  way.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  we  would  construct  that  amount  of  money  given  the 
uncertainties  in  the  world.  It  is  really  very  difficult  to  imagine. 

Senator  Bryan.  Sure,  and  I  appreciate  that.  General,  you  made 
a  comment  about  the  selective  service  system,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understood  that.  Could  I  get  you  to  amplify  what  you  had 
in  mind? 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
laws,  but  every  so  often — maybe  it  is  annually — the  issue  about 
how  much  funding  will  be  approved  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem surfaces.  The  Chiefs  have  always  felt  that  it  was  important  to 
have  the  Selective  Service  System,  and  each  year  we  have  been 
asked  in  the  tank  to  vote  on  that.  Are  you  prepared  to  support  the 
funding — I  think  it  is  $25  million — for  this  system?  And  the  answer 
was  yes. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  expired.  If  I  might  ask  the  Secretary 
to  follow  up  on  a  colloquy  we  had  about  Hawthorne,  tier  1,  tier  2. 
This  is  not  the  appropriate  forum,  but  if  I  could  get  one  of  your 
staff  to  give  me  a  call  on  that. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant 

I  will  have  the  Deputy  for  Ammunition,  Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Holmes,  from  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research,  Development  and  Acqui- 
sition, make  arrangements  with  your  staff  for  further  discussions  on  depot  tiering. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Lieberman,  you  will  oe  finisning  the  first  round  of  questions 
and  then  we  will  turn  to  Senator  Coats  to  begin  the  second. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  West,  General  Sullivan,  welcome  back.  Thank  you,  and 
I  join  in  this  chorus  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  you.  General  Sulli- 
van. It  has  really  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  get  to  know  you  person- 
ally. You  are  obviously  an  extraordinary  leader  and  I  would  say, 
at  the  risk  of  endangering  your  future,  a  visionary.  I  know  it  is 
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dangerous  to  call  anybody  a  visionary,  but  in  a  way  that  I  had  not 
really  appreciated,  you  helped  to  educate  me.  You  have  really 
moved  aggressively  toward  revolutionizing  the  capacity  of  the 
Army  to  defend  America's  interest  with  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
nology, and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  About  the  only  negative 
thing  I  can  say  about  you  is  that  you  apparently  remain  a  Boston 
Red  Sox  fan.  [Laughter.] 

But  short  of  that,  the  record  is  clear. 

On  the  question  of  modernization — and  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  said  here  this  morning  and  also,  Secretary  and  Greneral,  your 
confidence  about  readiness  and  concern  about  whether  you  have 
been  fully  able  to  get  to  the  level  of  modernization  support  you 
want.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  actively  interested  in  the  Coman- 
che program,  and  I  appreciate  the  support  that  you  have  given  that 
program. 

I  wonder  just  briefly  at  the  outset — because  I  continue  to  hear, 
even  from  within  the  Pentagon,  some  questions  about  the  unique- 
ness of  this  aircraft,  and  some  will  say  that  the  Apache  can  do  the 
work  that  Comanche  or  the  Kiowa  can  do.  I  wonder  if  just  for  a 
moment  either  one  of  you  would  talk  about  the  unique  assets  that 
the  Comanche  brings  to  the  Army. 

General  Sullivan.  The  Comanche,  Senator,  is  a  much  different 
aircraft  than  the  Apache.  It  is  designed  for  armed  reconnaissance 
and  it  has  an  integrated  weapons  suite.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  21st 
century  weapons  system  built  with  21st  century  technology  and 
procedures.  Information  age  machines  will  build  that  aircraft,  as 
you  know.  That  alone  makes  it  unique  and  important  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  What  the  company  thought  would  take  8 
weeks  to  do  took  8  days — 8  days — that  is  leverage;  that  is  power. 
And  I  think  America  really  needs  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  going 
on  up  there  in  Trumble,  Connecticut,  and  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
Boeing-Sikorsky  team,  a  first-class  team. 

Now,  you  take  this  aircraft.  I  believe  I  can  put  six,  but  it  may 
be  two  more  in  the  C-17.  That  enables  me  to  take  a  very  powerful 
aircraft  with  an  armed  reconnaissance  capability,  fly  it  halfway 
around  the  world  very  quickly  or  three-quarters  of  the  way  around 
the  world  for  whatever  reason,  and  get  a  very  powerful  weapons 
system  on  the  ground  to  link  up  with  my  other  ground  systems  to 
enable  a  commander  to  dominate  the  battlefield.  It  links  to  the  J- 
STARS,  it  links  into  the  Air  Force  platforms  and  the  Navy  plat- 
form, and  it  moves  information  around  and  makes  us  much  more 
powerful  on  the  battlefield.  So,  what  you  are  dealing  with  here  is 
a  21st  century  weapons  system  and  frankly,  one  of  the  centerpieces 
of  the  Army's  capability  in  the  21st  century. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  current  state  of 
the  program.  Last  year  at  this  time  we  felt  pretty  confident  about 
the  future  of  Comanche  and  then  it  was  put  on  the  list  for  some 
cutbacks.  Secretary  Deutch  ultimately  preserved  the  core  of  the 
program  and  then  the  administration  has  recommended  funding  for 
the  two  prototype  aircrafts.  I  must  say  that  anybody  I  have  ever 
talked  to  in  OSD  has  never  quibbled  with  the  program,  just  as- 
cribed the  cutback  to  resource  limitations. 
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Where  are  we  now  on  that?  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
Army  is  recommending  a  program  that  would  allow  us  to  build  six 
more  flying  machines  than  the  two  that  are  proposed  now? 

Secretary  West.  Yes,  and  it  will  go  before  the  DAB — Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board — later  on  this  month  I  think,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  that  will  happen.  I  think  Greneral  Sullivan  and  I 
said  a  year  ago  that  Comanche  was  our  number  one  priority  and 
that  has  not  changed. 

General  Sullivan.  Right.  We  had  a  resource  decision  to  make 
and  what  we  felt  was  that  maintaining  the  two  flyable  prototypes 
was  the  answer.  Under  this  restructured  program,  we  are  looking 
for  six  additional  reconnaissance  aircrafls  in  2001.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  earlier  than  that  and  the  Secretary  would  too.  We  would  all 
like  to  see  the  aircrafts  earlier  than  that,  but  it  is  a  question  of  re- 
sources. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So,  under  the  reconstituted  program,  you 
are  hoping  to  have  six  additional  aircrafts  plus  the  two  prototypes. 

General  Sullivan.  Six  plus  two;  the  two  flyable  prototypes  and 
then  six  reconnaissance  birds.  Then  we  will  follow  that  on  with  the 
armed  reconnaissance  birds  similar  to  what  the  other  services  do. 
You  bring  on  one  capability,  and  the  first  capability  would  be  re- 
connaissance and  then  the  armed  reconnaissance. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So,  that  will  be  eight  by  2001  according  to 
that  plan.  That  is  a  real  step  forward,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hear 
that  you  are  optimistic  about  what  the  DAB  will  do  with  that  rec- 
ommendation. 

We  have  a  current  issue  involving  the  release  of  $120  million 
from  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  Comanche  which  has  the  folks  in 
Philadelphia  and  Trumble  that  you  talked  about.  General,  agitated 
because  the  company  at  least  has  suggested,  without  saying  so, 
that  if  the  money  does  not  come  through,  they  have  to  lay  some 
people  off.  Do  you  have  any  update  on  whether  that  $120  million, 
along  with  the  expanded  program  that  may  go  before  the  DAB,  will 
be  released  at  any  time  soon? 

Secretary  West.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  have  any  update  on  that 
other  than  our  expectation  is  that  the  right  thing  will  happen.  We 
do  not  have  that  under  our  control,  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
processes  will  work. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So,  you  would  like  to  see  the  $120  million 
released,  is  that  fair  to  say?  I  do  not  mean  to  put  words  in  your 
mouth,  although  I  probably  would  like  to  actually.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  West.  We  have  confidence  that  our  masters  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  do  the  right  thing,  Senator. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Well  done.  My  time  is  up.  I  would  just  say 
finally,  Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Secretary,  a  totally  different  issue.  I 
am  going  to  leave  a  letter  with  you — it  is  not  appropriate  to  bring 
it  up  today — about  the  Army's  decision  about  the  Stratford  Army 
Engine  plant.  I  appreciate  your  response. 

Thank  you  both  very  much.  Grood  luck.  General  Sullivan. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Coats,  will  you  initiate  the  second 
round? 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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General  Sullivan,  I  would  like  to  take  up  an  issue  that  is  a  little 
bit  controversial.  We  do  not  talk  about  it  very  much  in  committee 
or  in  Congress,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  talk  about  it 
and  hopefully  you  will. 

First,  before  I  do  that,  let  me  iust  say  to  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, my  understanding  is  tnat  when  you  refer  to  someone  as 
a  Red  Sox  fan,  you  have  to  precede  that  with  the  words  "long  suf- 
fering." [Laughter.] 

They  go  together. 

Senator  Leeberman.  I  never  thought  of  it,  but  this  may  explain 
why  General  Sullivan  is  such  a  futurist.  [Laughter.] 

General  Sullivan.  I  remember  in  1950  and  the  late  1940s  my 
mother  saying,  "Wait  till  next  year."  [Laughter.] 

Ma,  I  am  still  waiting.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  Well,  maybe  one  of  the  reasons  I  like  General 
Sullivan  so  much  is  that  I  am  a  Chicago  Cubs  fan.  [Laughter.] 

There  has  to  be  a  better  description  than  "long  suffering"  because 
we  have  waited  even  longer  than  the  Red  Sox  fans.  I  am  at  the 
point  of  once  in  my  lifetime,  and  of  course,  there  are  people  who 
have  preceded  me  and  gone  on  to  their  reward  that  said  once  in 
my  lifetime.  So,  I  am  starting  to  worry  a  little  bit. 

Let  me  get  back  to  my  more  controversial  issue,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  integration  of  women  in  the  military  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  women  in  combat,  but  also  from  tne  question  that 
keeps  getting  raised.  I  think  Navy  Times  did  a  big  front  cover  story 
on  it  a  month  or  so  ago.  The  Washington  Post  and  others  have  writ- 
ten about  it.  The  whole  question  of  fraternization  and  the  impact 
potentially  on  morale  and  unit  cohesion  and  so  forth. 

To  the  extent  that  you  want  to,  would  you  tell  me  where  is  the 
Army  at  that  point?  I  think  both  Secretary  West  and  General  Sulli- 
van can  comment  here.  Where  are  you  on  that  point?  What  are  the 
concerns?  What  are  the  questions  we  ought  to  be  asking?  What  are 
the  indices  we  ought  to  be  looking  at?  How  is  this  going  to  affect 
us  long  range,  et  cetera?  Can  we  put  that  one  on  the  table  and  dis- 
cuss it  this  morning? 

Secretary  West.  I  will  say  a  word,  Senator,  and  then  I  think  you 
probably  want  to  hear  from  Greneral  Sullivan.  If  you  will  allow  me 
iust  for  a  minute  to  say  again  that  the  issue  is  not  women  in  com- 
bat. They  have  been  in  combat.  That  has  happened  over  time. 

The  issue  for  the  Army  has  been  which  of  the  roles  in  which 
women  are  permitted  to  serve  in  can  be  expanded  and  how  is  that 
working.  The  rule  is  that — and  it  has  been  thus  for  some  time  and 
there  was  a  restatement  about  it  about  a  year  ago — the  Army  does 
not  have  women  assigned  to  ground  combat.  That  is,  units  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  engage  the  enemy  either  with  crew-served  or  in- 
dividual weapons.  If  that  is  the  mission  of  the  unit,  and  if  there 
is  a  high  likelihood  that  that  will  occur,  then  they  are  not  serving 
in  those  units  today.  That  is  not  new.  That  has  been  a  while.  There 
was  a  restatement  of  that. 

So,  to  the  extent  that  there  has  been  any  development  within  the 
Army  as  to  whether  positions  for  women  could  be  expanded  or  not, 
it  has  been  in  those  units  that  do  not  fit  that  definition. 

I  think  that  when  General  Sullivan  and  I  worked  through  this, 
along  with  then  Secretary  Les  Aspin  a  year  or  so  ago,  we  came  out 
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in  pretty  good  shape.  We  managed  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
women  to  participate  in  service  to  their  country. 

I  have  a  notion  that  we  are  trying  to  meet  two  objectives  there. 
The  first  is  quite  simply  to  provide  the  best  defense  that  the  coun- 
try can  have.  That  is  our  primary  goal.  It  has  meant  over  the 
years,  since  the  country  was  founded,  that  we  have  continued  to  ex- 
pand the  class  of  folks  who  would  be  asked  to  serve.  We  started 
with  just  a  small  identifiable  class,  but  it  has  become  larger  and 
larger.  To  the  extent  we  can  expand  our  pool,  we  probably  serve 
our  country  better  because  from  that,  we  will  be  able  to  pick  the 
best  qualified. 

I  think  that  we  look  toward  the  notion  that  somehow  we  will  be 
able  to  say  that  we  will  make  decisions  based  simply  on  the  per- 
son's ability  to  do  the  task  and  can  he  or  she  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. But  what  we  have  now  is  that  we  were  able  to  expand  into 
aviation  and  a  number  of  other  areas. 

Our  experience,  I  think,  is  that  it  is  working  well.  We  have  been 
looking  at  Fort  Jackson  and  the  way  we  do  basic  training.  We  have 
for  a  while  now  had  gender-integrated  AIT — ^Advanced  Individual 
Training,  but  we  have  been  looking  at  basic  training  as  well.  I 
think  we  have  had  some  encouraging  results.  How  do  we  know 
they  are  encouraging?  Because  we  depend  on  our  drill  sergeants  to 
tell  us — they  are  the  ones  who  are  there  on  the  front  line  who  are, 
if  you  will,  in  the  pit  trying  to  see  what  works  and  what  does  not 
work — and  they  tell  us  it  is  working. 

So,  that  is  my  thumbnail  sketch  of  where  we  are.  I  did  want  to 
make  the  opening  distinction.  We  have  not  currently,  nor  have  we 
had  in  recent  years  under  discussion  any  policy  that  would  assign 
women  to  units  that  engage  in  ground  combat  under  the  sort  of 
definition  I  gave  you. 

Senator  Coats.  General  Sullivan. 

General  Sullivan.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  a  great  story.  You  can  be 
very  proud  of  the  soldiers  in  America's  Army.  We  have  150,000 
women  in  America's  Army.  That  is  in  the  Active,  Guard,  and  Re- 
serve. It  is  a  very  powerful  story  and  I  am  very  proud  of  them.  And 
the  American  people  can  be  very  proud  of  the  women  in  America's 
Army — all  of  their  soldiers. 

I  think  some  of  the  issues  you  raise  are  issues  that  this  institu- 
tion has  worked  its  way  through  over  the  years  and  we  are  getting 
on  with  it.  Soldiers  are  doing  fine  out  there.  I  was  at  Fort  Jackson 
yesterday.  I  was  in  Haiti  2  weeks  ago.  People  are  just  getting  on 
with  being  soldiers.  They  bring  tears  to  your  eyes — what  these  kids 
do — and  tne  American  people  can  be  proud  of  all  the  soldiers  in 
America's  Army. 

Just  to  give  you  some  data  points:  in  1989,  the  Army  had  16  fe- 
male battalion  commanders — that  is  lieutenant  colonels,  05's.  In 
1995,  there  were  56.  In  1989,  we  had  one  female  brigade  com- 
mander; nine  in  1995. 

This  Army  is  just  getting  on  with  it.  We  want  the  best  young 
people  we  can  get  our  hands  on  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  what 
you  want,  which  is  victory.  So,  my  feeling  is  that  it  is  a  great  news 
story  and  I  am  proud  of  all  the  soldiers. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  expired. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Senator  Coats. 
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I  want  to  follow  on  Senator  Coats'  line  of  questioning  because,  in- 
deed, it  is  so  important.  I  congratulate  you.  Senator,  because  you 
raised  it  in  this  committee. 

But  let  me  read  from  your  very  distinguished  biography.  General 
Sullivan.  Among  your  decorations  are  the  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge.  The  criteria  that  has  been  laid  down 
by  the  Secretary  would  preclude  a  very  significant  number  of 
women  from  the  likelihood  of  certainly  winning  the  Combat  Infan- 
tryman's Badge.  Now,  as  to  the  Purple  Heart,  we  have  learned  that 
in  the  gulf  operation,  there  is  no  front  line.  We  saw  the  heavy  cas- 
ualties and  you  remember  the  tragedy  of  that  Scud  hitting  the  bar- 
racks. 

It  is  interesting.  As  we  saw  the  replay  of  the  historic  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  when  the  Nazi  Army  broke  through  the  line,  cooks, 
bakers,  typists,  and  all  in  the  rear  echelon  were  quickly  marshalled 
and  became  just  as  vital  to  the  defensive  perimeter  as  the  most 
seasoned  of  combat  infantrymen.  So,  I  suppose  it  is  from  that  con- 
text that  I  ask  the  question.  Have  today's  women  in  the  Army  ac- 
cepted the  rationale  which  you  have  stated,  Secretary  West? 

Secretary  West.  I  think  that  today's  women  in  the  Army  are  like 
today's  men  in  the  Army,  Senator.  They  accept  their  mission  and 
their  orders  and  they  step  out  smartly.  Does  that  mean  that  they 
are  less  desirous  of  seizing  every  opportunity  to  advance  and  to  ex- 
pand their  opportunities?  No.  So,  I  say  that  they  have  accepted  it, 
but  they  still  keep  their  aspirations  alive. 

Let  me  make  one  other  comment  about  your  very  pointed  com- 
ment and  I  think  a  very  appropriate  one  about  what  women  can 
aspire  to.  They  can  aspire  to  a  Master  Parachutist  Badge.  We  do 
have  women  who  have  received  the  Purple  Heart.  In  fact,  in  the 
room  with  me  is  I  believe  Master  Sergeant  Dawn  Kilpatrick,  who 
serves  as  my  Special  Assistant  for  Public  Affairs.  Not  only  does  she 
hold  the  Master  Parachutist  Badge — Dawn,  will  you  stand  up  if 
you  are  here?  Is  she  back  there? — but  she  also  has  jumped  with  the 
Army's  Golden  Knights,  the  parachute  demonstration  team.  As  the 
Chief  of  Staff  said,  we  have  women  in  the  Army  who  are  doing  re- 
markable things,  just  like  the  men  are. 

Senator  Warner.  But  even  though  this  distinguished  service  per- 
son has  gained  the  accreditation  for  that  training,  would  she  ever 
be  able  to  be  placed  in  a  unit  where  she  could  put  it  to  use? 

Secretary  West.  In  terms  of  jumping  in? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

Secretary  West.  Chief? 

General  Sullivan.  Sure.  I  am  not  sure  what  her  MOS  is,  wheth- 
er she  is  a  military  police  or 

Secretary  West.  She  is  public  affairs. 

General  Sullivan.  Public  affairs,  but  sure. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  my  point  being  that  the  Army  has  seen 
fit  to  give  her  this  very  specialized  training,  which  is  equivalent  in 
so  many  respects  to  the  combat  arms  groups  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, but  then  given  the  training,  will  she  ever  be  in  a  position 
to  put  it  to  use,  and  you  say  that  would  occur  in  certain  limited 
instances. 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  I  am  trying  to  get  my  dates  right 
now.  In  the  summer  of  1993  in  Mogadishu,  there  was  a  two-vehicle 
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convoy  going  through  the  city  of  Mogadishu.  The  first  vehicle  was 
hit  in  an  ambush.  The  second  vehicle  did  what  the  doctrine  says; 
drove  through  the  ambush  site  and  then  came  back  into  the  am- 
bush site  to  try  to  clean  it  out.  In  fact,  the  vehicle  was  destroyed 
and  the  first  one  was  blown  over  on  its  side.  They  came  in  and 
cleaned  out  the  ambushers  and  policed  up  the  bodies.  The  troops 
were  killed  in  the  first  vehicle.  The  platoon  leader  was  decorated 
for  valor.  The  platoon  leader  was  female.  So,  the  short  answer  is 
that  these  soldiers  are  doing  what  they  are  trained  to  do;  and  as 
I  said,  I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  them. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  will  close  out  my  questions.  The  women 
in  the  U,S,  Army  today  seem  to  me  have  to  be  assured  by  Congress 
and  indeed  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  some 
day  a  woman  could  occupy  that  seat.  General  Sullivan,  in  which 
you  are  now  sitting  and  represent  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
perspective  fi-om  the  uniform  side  by  a  female  Chief  of  Staff. 

Now,  somehow  we  have  to  keep  examining  all  of  these  issues  as 
we  go  along.  I  think  the  Department  has  made  great  progress,  Mr. 
Secretary,  under  your  leadership  and  indeed  those  who  preceded 
you.  But  the  world  is  a  changing  world,  and  the  role  of  a  combat 
individual  is  changing.  We  always  frame  up  the  last  war  and  the 
war  before  it  and  draw  up  the  visions  of  the  trench  warfare  of 
World  War  I  and  to  a  lesser  extent  World  War  II.  But  it  is  chang- 
ing. As  long  as  you  recognize  that,  I  accept  what  you  offer  here 
today  as  the  current  status  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  we 
will  have  to  come  back  next  year  and  reexamine  that. 

Secretary  West.  You  are  right.  Senator,  but  what  I  have  de- 
scribed does  not  exclude  a  lot  for  them.  I  have  traveled  the  world 
in  the  last  year,  I  have  met  women  who  are  Apache  pilots,  and 
women  who  command  Patriot  batteries. 

Senator  Warner.  No  question  about  it,  and  I  have  done  my 
share  of  traveling  too  and  I  recognize  that.  Let  me  move  on.  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  is  the  Army  duly  capable  of  conducting  two  near  si- 
multaneous major  regional  contingencies  today? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  Senator,  we  are.  Although  as  you  know 
in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  we  talk  very  clearly  about  some  assump- 
tions: one,  that  the  enablers  will  be  there;  that  is,  the  strategic 
lift — C-17  and  fast  sealifl;  and  adequate  money  for  training,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  on.  We  also  make  the  assumption  that  we  will  pick 
up  the  soldiers  or  the  other  services'  personnel  involved  in  lesser 
remonal  contingencies.  But  the  short  answer  is  yes. 

Senator  Warner.  General,  in  my  years  on  this  committee,  I  have 
somehow  not  really  learned  as  much  as  I  should  have  about  tank 
warfare.  I  took  a  special  interest  in  it  this  year  and  received  a 
briefing  from  some  of  your  colleagues.  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  of  the  present  inventory  of  tanks  in  the  U.S.  Army,  numbering 
some  8,000  plus,  a  very  few  number  of  those  tanks  are  up  to 
matching  a  number  of  the  emerging  technology  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  na- 
tions now  building  tanks  incorporating  certain  high-tech  advance- 
ments that  put  an  increasing  number  of  U.S.  tanks  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  M1-A2  tank  is  one  of  the  highest  Army  priorities.  I  under- 
stand you  have  funded  some  upgrades,  but  would  you  explain  why 
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the  M1-A2  tank  is  so  important  and  the  Ml-A2s  role  in  the 
digitized  battlefield  today? 

General  Sullivan.  In  sustained  ground  combat,  Senator,  the 
tank  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  battlefield.  The  M1A2  will  be  a  fully 
digitized  piece  of  equipment,  and  we  will  enable  it  to  link  with  its 
mates  on  its  right  and  left,  horizontal  integration.  And  we  will  link 
it  with  the  delta  model  Apache  which  has  a  Longbow  radar  on  it 
that  will  enable  us,  with  the  Hellfire,  to  kill  out  to  8  kilometers. 
We  will  further  link  it  with  the  Comanche  and  the  Advanced  Field 
Artillery  System  so  that  all  of  the  systems  are  linked  together.  The 
centerpiece  is  the  tank,  the  dominant  weapons  system  on  the  heavy 
battlefield,  protecting  the  battle  space,  and  linked  with  its  brothers 
and  sisters  on  the  battlefield. 

Senator  Warner.  Could  you  provide  here,  what  I  was  informed 
in  my  briefings  in  the  office,  the  relatively  few  number  of  tanks 
with  this  capability  in  today's  inventory? 

General  Sullivan.  Absolutely.  We  are  under  200. 

Senator  Warner.  Under  200,  and  your  total  inventory  of  tanks 
of  Active,  Guard,  and  Reserve? 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  over  8,000.  And  we  are  under  200  tanks 
with  this  capability.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  but  that  is  why 
when  vou  asked  me,  I  gave  you  8  out  of  10;  it  is  because  we  must 
have  the  money  to  modernize  the  force. 

Senator  Warner.  So,  we  are  talking  about  200  in  a  total  inven- 
tory. 

Now,  take  a  minute  or  two  to  describe  what  is  confronting  those 
tanks  in  a  number  of  the  areas  of  the  world  where  this  country 
faces  a  serious  threat  today. 

General  Sullivan,  There  are  people  building  tanks  that  have  the 
capability  to  brush  aside  missiles,  and  they  are  putting  armor  on 
those  tanks  which,  in  fact,  can  protect  their  tanks  against  the  am- 
munition that  we  currently  possess.  These  upgrades  are  continu- 
ing. As  you  know.  Senator,  when  it  gets  down  to  winning  deci- 
sively, you  have  to  put  your  troops  on  the  ground.  I  think  what  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  do  is  put  a  system  on  the  ground 
which  will  overmatch  our  enemy.  That  is,  in  fact,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  technology. 

I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  proliferating  these  weapons  systems 
around  the  world.  You  saw  some  comments  fi*om  one  of  the  travel- 
ers in  the  Far  East,  South  Asia  I  guess  it  was,  from  a  country,  say- 
ing, "Well,  we  are  going  to  give  you  more  weapons  systems."  That 
is  troublesome. 

Senator  Warner.  These  modernized  tanks  abroad  are  a  top  ex- 
port, are  they  not,  to  countries  which  are  in  direct  confrontation 
with  us  in  many  areas? 

General  Sullivan.  Absolutely.  The  Russians  are  selling  their 
equipment.  There  is  a  big  foreign  military  sales  market  for  those, 
and  fi-ankly,  we  are  going  to  be  outmatched  initially  in  many  of  the 
places  we  may  have  to  fight. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  key  thing.  Outmatched  by  tanks 
which  put  our  current  inventory,  the  larger  part  of  it,  at  risk. 

General  Sullivan.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  because  you  are  deal- 
ing with  Mis  which  comprise  about  half  of  our  tank  fleet.  You  are 
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dealing  with  straight  Mis  which  are  a  much  less  capable  tank  than 
the  T70s  or  T80s— not  the  basic  T70,  but  the  T80s. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  have  some  additional  questions,  but 
could  we  turn  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Bryan,  here. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  just 
one  question  or  two  before  I  have  to  run  to  another  meeting. 

General  Sullivan,  could  you  give  us  an  update,  if  there  is  new  de- 
velopment, with  respect  to  the  tragic  Ranger  training  accident?  I 
note  in  the  paper  that  two  officers  and  three  NCO's  have  been  sus- 
pended with  pay  pending  the  review.  Do  we  have  any  new  informa- 
tion that  you  can  share  with  the  committee? 

General  Sullivan.  Other  than  the  fact  that,  needless  to  say, 
both  the  Secretary  and  I  are  burdened  with  the  loss  of  those  offi- 
cers, three  officers  and  one  non-commissioned  officer.  We  pride  our- 
selves in  having  what  is  arguably  the  best  training  in  the  world  for 
a  military  force.  It  is  based  on  training  to  tasks  in  certain  condi- 
tions and  to  standard. 

The  investigation  is  ongoing.  I  was  with  General  Hartzog  yester- 
day talking  with  him  about  it.  General  Hartzog  commands  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  He  and  I  were  talking  about  the 
investigation.  It  will  be  coming  up  to  the  Department  through  him. 
We  did,  in  fact,  suspend  the  officers  and  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer until  the  investigation  is  completed. 

Another  Ranger  class  started,  and  what  I  would  say  about  that 
class  is  that  they  will  not  go  into  the  water  until  we  get  this  sorted 
out.  There  are  a  number  of  aspects  that  we  have  to  sort  out. 

As  General  Downing  pointed  out,  I  believe  in  this  room,  we  pride 
ourselves  in  our  training  system.  We  train  to  standard,  and  the 
conditions  are  very  difficult  in  this  very  important  training.  And 
Ranger  training  is  important  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  development 
of  our  leaders,  as  we  are  looking  at  every  aspect  of  it  to  ensure  that 
we  are  managing  the  risk  appropriately  for  the  conditions  in  which 
these  soldiers  will  find  themselves. 

But  I  want  everybody  to  know  and  I  would  like  for  the  record  to 
show.  Senator,  that  I  am  troubled  by  the  loss  of  these  soldiers.  I 
am  troubled  by  it,  as  we  all  are,  since  they  are  in  our  care.  Senator 
Thurmond's  remarks  which  Senator  Warner  read — and  I  want  you 
all  to  know  and  the  American  people  to  know  that  I  pay  very  close 
attention  to  those  words — I  am  responsible,  Sullivan.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  every  one  of  those  young  people  out  there  in  America's 
Army,  and  I  take  that  very  seriously.  I  will  have  the  investigation 
done,  and  then  the  American  people  will  know  what  happened. 

Senator  Bryan.  Any  time  line  as  to  when  that  might  be  com- 
pleted? 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  sure  that  you  understand  that  Senator 
Thurmond  and  I  and  every  member  of  this  committee  know  that 
and  we  respect  you  for  that,  General. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  and  I  appreciate  that 
support  very  much. 

I  talked  with  General  Hartzog  yesterday.  Senator,  and  it  is  com- 
ing soon;  it  is  moving  along  now.  The  paper  reported  it  accurately. 
There  are  some  military  police  investigators  who  always  inves- 
tigate an  incident  where  there  is  a  loss  of  life,  and  that  went  on. 
Then  the  Safety  Center  investigated,  and  the  Training  and  Doc- 
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trine  Command  too.  So,  he  is  putting  all  of  those  investigations  to- 
gether and  it  will  be  coming  up  soon. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  of  you  about  the  museum.  I  am  very 
supportive  of  this  museum  concept. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  and  the  acting  chairman  here,  I  recently 
had  occasion  to  spend  several  delightful  hours  at  the  museum  at 
Newport  News.  I  must  say  that  it  is  off  the  beaten  path.  There  was 
no  identification.  I  found  it  in  the  guide  book,  passed  it  three  times 
going  back  and  forth  looking  for  it.  It  was  truly  a  very  impressive 
facility.  The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  has  not  had  occasion  to 
visit  it  recently. 

You  are  indicating  that  the  predicate  of  all  of  this  is  getting  the 
land,  and  the  money  that  you  are  seeking  is  for  the  land  acquisi- 
tion. A  follow-up  to  a  question  one  of  my  other  colleagues  asked. 
We  have  such  incredible  amounts  of  land  in  terms  of  military  in- 
stallations. You  are  indicating  at  the  close  of  this  BRAC,  21  percent 
of  all  Army  installations  in  the  country  are  closed.  I  live  in  a  State 
and  represent  a  State  where  87  percent  of  the  entire  land  mass  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Share  with  me  the  consider- 
ations as  to  why  this  site  has  to  be  on  land  that  is  privately  owned 
and  therefore  we  need  the  funding  to  acquire  it. 

Secretary  West.  Senator,  the  location  of  the  museum  is  impor- 
tant. In  our  judgment,  it  is  important  that  it  be  located  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  where  national  memorials  honoring  the  service  of 
both  civilians  and  military  to  our  country  are  often  found.  In  this 
case,  we  would  propose  tnat  they  would  be  found  here  because  it 
is  a  location  along  what  I  call  the  memorial  corridor  where,  to  be 
quite  frank,  the  American  people  can  reach  it  and  see  it. 

The  installations  that  the  Army,  for  example,  has  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  such  as  Fort  McNair  and  Fort  Meyer,  each.  Fort  Meyer  es- 
pecially, is  oversubscribed  in  terms  of  all  the  many  uses  we  put  it 
to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  probably  any  space  there.  Also  there  is 
a  question  about  whether  you  would  want  that  kind  of  traffic  of 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  regular,  heavy  stream  of  visitors  to  go  on 
and  off  a  post  in  terms  of  security  and  the  like. 

Most  importantly  at  this  stage,  though,  is  that  the  current  status 
of  the  museum  is  the  history  of  several  attempts  wherein  the  Army 
has  been  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  on  this  proposal. 
In  fact,  they  were  marching  up  and  down  the  hill  when  I  arrived. 
One  of  the  first  calls  I  had  was  from  one  of  the  Special  Assistants 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  said,  "Look,  I  hope  we  will  get  a 
Secretary  of  the  Army  in  here  soon  so  you  can  take  this  problem 
because  the  Army  has  tried."  So  there  have  been  several  proposals. 

There  was  one  proposal  for  an  exchange  of  Army  land  as  part, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  a  post-BRAC  process  for  private  land  that 
was  in  the  corridor.  Arguably  from  the  Army's  point  of  view,  this 
would  have  been  a  cost-free  exchange,  and  this  would  be  almost 
like  what  you  have  in  mind.  Frankly,  it  did  not  get  sufficient  ap- 
proval from  all  those  who  had  to  approve  it. 

So,  the  Army  returns  this  year  essentially  having  been  told  to 
come  back  and  try  this  mechanism.  I  think  we  would  probably  try 
almost  any  mechanism  we  thought  would  win  enough  approvals 
along  the  way.  Though  it  is  indeed  my  proposal,  that  is,  I  am  here 
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and  I  am  happy  to  support  it  and  champion  it,  this  is  the  Army's 
effort  to  get  the  recognition  for  all  those  soldiers  over  the  years. 

So,  they  have  been  at  it  a  while  and  that  is  why  it  is  in  this  cur- 
rent stage  because  it  has  been  refined  for  about  5  or  6  years  now. 
This  is  what  the  Army  thought  would  be  acceptable. 

Senator  Bryan.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  for  the  museum  for  all  of  the 
reasons  that  have  been  outlined,  and  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  my 
time  here. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  West,  land  exchanges  involving  private  and 
public  sector  land  make  a  lot  of  sense  in  terms  of  minimizing  cost. 
Private  sector  people  sometimes  acquire  land  that  is  no  longer 
needed  in  the  public  sector,  and  the  reverse  of  that  process  is 
equally  true.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  and  this  is  not  the 
time  to  extract  and  detail  more  information  from  that,  but  I  must 
say  it  just  seems  to  me  with  all  the  public  resources,  if  you  inven- 
tory everything  the  Federal  Government  owns  in  America,  not  just 
the  Army  public  resources,  but  other,  you  would  think,  by  golly, 
there  ought  to  be  a  piece  of  property  consistent  with  the  criteria 
that  you  have  outlined. 

I  agree  that  you  do  not  want  this  thing  300  miles  off  the  beaten 
path.  You  want  it  to  be  in  a  place  that  it  can  be  a  showcase  for 
the  Army  and  get  an  opportunity  to  recognize  those  people  who 
have  served  in  this  branch  of  the  service  as  well  as  access  to  the 
traditional  tourism  corridor,  if  you  will.  But  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  avenue  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
you  that  property  without  the  $17  million  that  you  are  talking 
about. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  very  important  issue,  Sen- 
ator, and  one  which  this  committee  will  give  very  serious  consider- 
ation. 

General  Sullivan,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  raised  a  very  impor- 
tant line  of  questions  about  the  loss  of  life  in  this  training  mission 
down  in  Everglades.  On  our  professional  staff  is  Colonel  Brownlee, 
whom  you  know  quite  well.  Colonel  Brownlee  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ranger  training  program.  He  would  not  want  this  to  appear  in  the 
record,  but  I  will  put  it  in  anyway.  He  was  number  one  in  his  class, 
and  90  days  after  that,  he  was  in  a  combat  situation  as  a  leader. 

He  quite  properly  points  out  that  that  type  of  training,  which 
must  perplex  the  average  American  person  reading  about  it,  saves 
lives.  It  instills  in  the  commander,  who  is  the  graduate  of  that 
school,  a  better  understanding  of  the  limits  and  capabilities  to 
which  he  or  perhaps  she  can  order  their  troops  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  sense  of  confidence  that  is  instilled  in  the 
graduate  of  that  school  which  serves  them  quite  well  in  terms  of 
combat  situations. 

I  wonder  if  you  might  elaborate  on  that. 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  the  training  is  vital  to  the  health  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  to  the  health  of  the  Nation  because,  of  course, 
many  of  these  young  soldiers,  young  men,  go  on  to  be  in  the  Ranger 
regiment,  and  certainly  they  all  go  on  to  serve  in  leadership  posi- 
tions. They  are  better  leaders  for  it  because  of  the  confidence  that 
they  build  up,  confidence  in  themselves  and  confidence  in  those 
who  are  with  them.  So,  I  would  say  that  the  training  is  critical 
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and,  indeed,  Les  was  the  honor  graduate,  which  says  a  lot  about 
him. 

But  I  would  go  back,  Senator,  to  my  comment  about  individual 
and  collective  tasks  performed  to  standard  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Conditions  are  very  difficult  for  those  soldiers  in  peace  and 
war.  We  ask  a  lot  of  these  young  soldiers,  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  You  are  quite  right.  Some  of  them  graduate  and 
like  Les,  they  are  in  combat  months  later  or  weeks  later.  Today, 
we  do  not  know.  Many  of  those  young  people  in  Mogadishu  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  of  October  were  second  lieutenants,  and  they  were  in 
fact  in  a  very  difficult  fire  fight. 

Now,  we  have  to  ensure  that  we  manage  the  risk  appropriately 
for  the  conditions  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  needless  loss  of  life  dur- 
ing training.  That  is  frankly  what  we  are  trying  to  get  sorted  out 
now.  What  are  the  facts?  What  were  the  facts  that  night?  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  that  and  then  take  a  look  at  how  we  proceed. 

Senator  Warner.  It  was  quite  clear  that  there  was  an  error  in 
judgment  made  by  superiors  in  all  probability. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  but  because  the  investigation  is  still  on- 
going, I  would  not  want  to  comment. 

Senator  Warner.  I  can  understand.  When  I  was  Secretary  I  had 
to  review  the  Ribbon  Creek  tragic  loss  that  we  had  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  don't  know  whether  either  of  you  remember. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly  on  the  surface  there  was  some  par- 
allel. I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  agree. 

General  and  Mr.  Secretary — I  will  start  off  with  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary— I  would  like  to  have  both  of  you  comment  on  this.  This 
committee  this  year,  and  indeed  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  will  give 
extra  added  attention  to  the  theater  missile  defense  issue.  The  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  theater  ballistic 
systems  is  a  major  threat  to  this  country.  There  has  been  concern 
that  perhaps  the  Army  and  the  Navy  do  not  need  to  develop  par- 
allel programs  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  I  happen  to  believe 
we  should.  Indeed  on  Tuesday,  Admiral  Boorda,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, argued  to  the  committee  that  such  systems  are  mutually 
reinforcing  and  it  is  absolutely  critical  to  have  robust  programs  in 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  I  would  like  to  solicit  your  views. 

Secretary  West.  I  think  I  can  be  quick  on  this.  Senator.  I  would 
like  for  General  Sullivan  to  have  a  chance  to  comment. 

I  think  Admiral  Borda  is  right.  I  think  our  ground  commanders 
have  to  be  able  to  assure  the  protection  of  our  forces  and  that  the 
best  coordination  is  from  our  control  of  our  own  systems.  I  think 
there  is  a  role  for  each  to  play.  So,  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with 
that. 

I  realize  that  part  of  our  effort  in  providing  for  a  more  effective 
and,  yes,  more  cost  effective  defense,  is  that  we  look  for  instances 
in  which  systems  are  redundant.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  are 
discussing  here.  Do  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

General  Sullivan.  We  should  retain  complementary  capabilities 
as  appropriate  and  needed. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  quite  clear. 

Gentlemen,  as  we  review  your  military  construction  program, 
there  seems  to  be  a  lessening  of  the  emphasis  on  construction  over- 
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seas  as  it  relates  to  quality  of  life.  As  you  know  certainly  better 
than  most  of  us,  the  overseas  deployments  are  just  as  critical  as 
those  here  in  CONUS. 

Are  we  mistaken  in  judging  from  your  submission  that  there  is 
a  less  emphasis  on  overseas  quality  of  life  than  here  in  CONUS, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  West.  I  hope  you  are  mistaken,  Senator.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  for  the  last  several  years  a  kind  of  lessening  of  con- 
struction everywhere,  in  fact,  a  military  construction  pause.  So,  we 
have  not  been,  in  some  respects,  doing  much  of  anything  anywhere. 

But  certainly  our  concern  in  Korea,  for  example,  where,  both 
with  General  Sullivan's  visit  and  mine,  it  became  obvious  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  conditions  in  which  our  sol- 
diers were  living  there.  We  have  tried  to  put  more  emphasis  there; 
but  yes,  we  can  do  more.  We  need  to  do  more  everywhere. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Sullivan. 

General  Sullivan.  I  think  the  strategy  in  Germany  and  Europe 
has  been  to  get  the  money  in  kind  to  a  payment-in-kind  really  for 
the  bases  that  were  closed  and  to  try  to  roll  that  money  into  mili- 
tary construction — MILCON.  In  other  words,  to  leverage  what  we 
have  turned  back  for  MILCON  there.  That  seems  to  have  worked 
in  some  areas. 

Korea,  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  is  an  area  that  we  needed 
to  put  some  money  against.  Actually,  this  committee  helped  us  in 
that  regard.  As  you  know,  Senator,  the  thrust  here  was  to  get  out 
of  Korea  for  the  first  phase  of  my  time  in  the  building.  By  the  way, 
I  appreciate  and  the  Secretary  does  too,  and  I  know  Greneral  Luck 
does,  your  support  so  that  we  can  beef  that  infrastructure  up,  and 
we  are  doing  that.  The  next  time  you  go,  you  will  see  a  lot  of 
money  is  finally  getting  north  of  the  Imjen  River  up  into  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division  area.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  fall  of  1993,  the  Army 
and  the  Reserve  components  agreed  on  the  so-called  "off-site" 
agreement.  The  agreement  transferred  the  combat  arms  function  of 
the  Reserve  components  to  the  National  Guard  and  combat  support 
to  the  Army  Reserves.  What  progress  is  the  Army  making  in  imple- 
menting the  agreement  and  what  type  of  problems  have  you  en- 
countered? 

Secretary  West.  Well,  I  think  it  is  working  well  and  we  are  mak- 
ing tremendous  strides.  Senator.  There  have  certainly  been,  from 
time  to  time,  pockets  of  commentary  about  whether  the  Off-Site 
Agreement  was  going  to  hold  togetner,  and  whether  the  compo- 
nents were  going  to  be  able  to  do  what  they  needed  to  do.  But  to 
the  credit  of  them  all,  the  very  components  who  worked  so  hard  to 
put  it  together  have  pitched  in  and  made  it  happen.  In  terms  of 
specific  details  of  what  is  moving  forward,  I  will  leave  that  to  Gen- 
eral Sullivan.  But  we  are  very  comfortable  with  that  agreement, 
and  it  is  my  sense  from  talking  to  both  our  Guard  and  our  Reserve 
components  that  they  are  working  to  make  it  happen  as  well. 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  let  me  correct  one  thing.  It  is  not  the 
Imjen;  it  is  the  Hahn  River.  Let  the  record  show  that  I  know  the 
difference  between  the  Hahn  and  the  Imjen.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  Recalling  some  of  my  days  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  I  could  not  quite  figure  this  out. 
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General  Sullivan.  Yes.  It  is  the  Hahn  River.  It  is  north  of  the 
Hahn,  not  the  Imjen.  I  do  not  want  to  cause  an  international  event 
here.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  You  will  have  to  credit  your  staff  for  that. 

General  Sullivan.  Now,  to  the  Off-Site.  The  Off-Site  Agreement 
has  worked  remarkably  well.  We  have  three  challenges  in  the 
Army.  One  of  the  challenges  was  the  size  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. I  think  we  are  getting  them  down  to  a  proper  size. 

The  second  was  readiness.  General  Reimer  and  the  people  in 
Forces  Command,  and  General  Hartzog  and  the  people  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  working  the  readiness  piece. 

And  then  the  third  problem  is  design.  What  are  the  units  de- 
signed to  do,  and  how  are  they  designed  to  do  it?  I  think  we  need 
to  attack  that  and  we  are.  Since  it  is  a  different  world,  and  mobili- 
zation in  the  21st  century  may,  in  fact,  be  different  than  mobiliza- 
tion has  been  in  the  20th  century  and  the  19th  century  because  we 
are  mixing  and  matching  and  we  are  going  very  quickly  to  contin- 
gencies, we  need  to  look  at  how  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  de- 
signed. 

But  echoing  the  words  of  the  Secretary,  I  think  that  everything 
has  gone  on  remarkably  well,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  I  appreciate  their  support 
and  efforts  to  give  America  what  America  needs. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with  you.  Dramatic 
changes  have  occurred  in  my  brief  lifetime  in  the  role  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve^I  served  10  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and 
volunteered  to  go  back  into  active  duty  one  time. 

But  the  point  is  that  they  are  really  full  partners  today  to  the 
Active  forces.  They  are  not  second-class  citizens  in  any  respect.  I 
think  this  recognizes  very  clearly  that  some  units  are  able  to  get 
more  training  than  others  and  therefore  you  have  to  allocate  your 
equipment  and  your  functions  commensurate  with  the  level  of 
training  that  certain  units  can  get. 

General  Sullivan.  As  you  know,  I  have  two  National  Guard  spe- 
cial forces  units  in  Haiti  today,  and  I  have  a  battalion  in  the  Sinai 
which  is  made  up  of  80  percent  Guard  and  Reserve.  Now,  it  is  a 
little  bit  more  expensive  to  do  it  that  way  and  we  are  taking  a  look 
at  it  because  of  the  personnel  accounts.  They  are  more  senior  per- 
sonnel, so  it  costs  a  little  bit  more  to  do  it.  But  it  takes  the 
PERSTEMPO — personnel  tempo — down  in  the  active  Army,  and  I 
think  we  need  to  capitalize  on  the  willingness  of  young  Americans 
to  serve  their  country. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  thank  you  both.  I  certainly  have  enjoyed 
this  hearing  and  this  opportunity. 

Yes,  Mr.  Secretary?  You  wish  to  add  something? 

Secretary  West.  Yes,  Senator,  just  two  brief  points.  Thank  you. 

The  first  is  I  wanted  to  leave  my  perspective  on  the  record  with 
respect  to  the  colloquy  you  had  with  General  Sullivan  on  our  tank 
situation.  I  certainly  endorse  his  comments  about  the  need  for  mod- 
ernization. 

At  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  our  current  status,  I  think  our 
mechanized  divisions  and  our  armored  divisions  are  not  at  all  in 
danger  of  being  out-classed,  outmoded,  or  out-gunned.  I  think  they 
are  able  and  ready  to  do  their  job  today.  I  think  our  shared  concern 
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is  that  we  continue  to  make  sure  we  do  the  important  things  that 
the  changes  in  world  technology  and  the  availability  on  the  world 
market  are  going  to  require. 

Second,  on  the  Rangers,  I  would  remind  you  again  and  all  of  us 
that  the  investigations  are  still  underway.  It  is  still  a  little  early 
to  make  any  determinations,  even  from  the  suspensions,  that  any 
judgments  have  been  made  about  the  performance  of  anybody. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  an  important  addition  to  make. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  just  wish  to  commend  both  of  you  for  the  job 
that  you  are  doing.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  close  out  with  a 
30-second  cornball  story.  Madam  Recorder,  you  do  not  need  to 
record  this. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
medium  truck  program 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sullivan,  I  understand  that  the  Army  made  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  truck  procurement  as  part  of  its  fiscal  year  1996  budget  re- 
quest. How  will  the  reduction  in  funding  for  the  medium  truck  program  impact  the 
Army's  ability  to  field  modem,  reliable  trucks  in  the  future? 

General  Sullivan.  Cancellation  of  the  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles 
(FMTV)  contract  in  fiscal  year  1996  was  a  very  difficult  decision  for  the  Army  in 
a  very  constrained  budget  environment.  There  was  not  enough  available  funding  for 
FMTV  when  prioritized  against  other  Army  programs.  The  Army  will  only  receive 
about  7,300  trucks  out  of  the  original  total  contract  quantity  of  10,843  trucks  in  the 
production  contract.  A  shortfall  of  $343  million  currently  exists  in  terms  of  the  fund- 
ing recjuired  to  fulfill  the  production  contract.  If  any  additional  funding  is  received 
in  fiscal  year  1996  for  the  FMTV  program,  the  Army  will  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
stretchout  of  current  production  with  the  current  prime  contractor  in  order  to  avoid 
a  break  in  production.  A  second  production  contract  is  planned  for  award  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

AMMUNITION 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sullivan,  a  recent  report  prepared  for  Senator 
McCain  notes  a  major  aging  of  ammunition  stocks  and  concern  about  the  ammuni- 
tion industrial  base.  Does  the  Army  currently  have  sufficient  reliable  ammunition 
for  two  major  regional  conflicts?  How  much  of  the  Army's  ammunition  is  considered 
unreliable  or  less  than  adequate?  Is  the  Army  concerned  about  the  ammunition  in- 
dustrial base?  If  so,  what  steps  are  you  taking  to  preserve  this  national  asset? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Sufficient  reliable  ammunition  is  available  for  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous major  regional  conflicts. 

About  4  percent  of  the  Army's  usable  stockpile  is  considered  unreliable  (failed 
tests)  and  about  13  percent  is  considered  less  than  adequate  (overdue  inspection). 
The  estimates  are  mutually  exclusive. 

Our  fiscal  year  1994  Functional  Area  Analysis  (FAA)  documented  our  serious  con- 
cern about  the  well-being  of  our  ammunition  industrial  base.  We  concluded  that  our 
ammunition  industrial  capability  is  weak  and  declining.  We  recently  updated  the 
FAA  to  incorporate  Congress'  fiscal  year  1995  industrial  base  funding  plus-up  and 
Oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  funding  increases  through  fiscal  year  2001.  This 
update  indicates  the  industrial  base  will  be  weak  but  stable,  if  these  funds  remain 
available. 

The  Army  restructured  the  ammunition  industrial  base  to  meet  Defense  Planning 
Guidance  post-conflict  replenishment  standards.  This  consisted  of  creating  Group 
Technology  Centers  and  Special  Mission  Facilities,  implementing  Armament  Retool- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Support  facility  use  contracting  initiatives,  and  establishing 
a  Restricted  Specified  Base  list  of  commercial  facilities.  We  are  also  creating  flexible 
(agile)  manufacturing  facilities.  These  initiatives  improve  our  industrial  responsive- 
ness at  variable  production  rates  and  quantities  to  meet  national  readiness  objec- 
tives. It  further  enhances  the  retention  of  critical  skills  and  processes  that  are  es- 
sential for  a  viable,  responsive  industrial  capability. 
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PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 


Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sullivan,  today's  newspapers  repwrt  that  the  new 
national  security  strategy  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  peacekeeping  operations  for 
our  Armed  Forces.  Do  you  think  peacekeeping  forces  reduce  our  combat  forces 
warfighting  skills?  Do  peacekeeping  deployments  have  any  impact  on  recruitment, 
retention  and  readiness/ 

General  Sullivan.  Peace  Operations,  including  peacekeeping,  are  an  important 
national  policy  tool  in  the  post  Gold  War  world.  Army  troops  are  currently  support- 
ing the  United  Nations  in  peacekeeping  missions  around  the  globe,  including  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  Haiti.  The  United  States  military  wul  contribute  2,424 
troops  to  the  United  Nations  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH).  The  vast  majority  of  these 
troops  will  be  Army. 

The  Army  has  a  central  role  in  peacekeeping  operations  because  of  its  wide  range 
of  capabilities,  but  the  Army  does  not  maintain  forces  earmarked  solely  for  peace- 
keeping. Units  deployed  on  peacekeeping  missions  continue  to  train  to  many  essen- 
tial combat  tasks  and  do  not  therefore  sustain  a  major  loss  of  warfighting  skills.  In 
fact,  peacekeeping  operations  provide  valuable  experience  and  training  for  unit  lead- 
ers. Units  redeploying  from  peacekeeping  or  other  contingency  operations  do  require 
3  to  6  months  to  recover  to  full  readiness.  This  includes  time  to  conduct  required 
collective  training  as  well  as  individual  training  and  equipment  maintenance. 

Participation  in  peacekeeping  operations  does  not  impact  on  the  Army's  ability  to 
retain  soldiers.  Frequently  deployed  units  such  as  the  10th  Mountain  Division  have 
had  re-enlistment  success  slightly  above  the  Army  average.  Frequently  deployed 
specialties  such  as  Military  Police  also  have  re-enlistment  rates  above  Army  aver- 
age. 

While  it  is  true  that  Army  recruitment  has  been  down  in  recent  years,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  link  the  declining  propensity  to  enlist  to  Army  participation  in  peace- 
keeping or  other  peace  operations.  The  more  likely  influence  on  recruiting  is  the 
well-publicized  downsizing  that  leads  young  people  to  question  whether  the  military 
can  provide  the  opportunities  and  job  security  it  once  did.  Continued  success  of  the 
all  volunteer  Army  has  always  been  fragile  and  hinges  on  the  ability  to  attract  the 
required  numbers  of  young  men  and  women.  The  ability  to  recruit  quality  soldiers 
remains  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Army  of  the  future. 

All  Army  peace  operations — which  include  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  and 
other  military  operations  conducted  in  support  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  peace — affect  readiness  in  that  they  divert  money  from  previously  budg- 
eted activities.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Army  spent  a  total  of  $745  million  in  support 
of  peace  operations,  $493  million  of  which  was  reimbursed.  The  Army  absorbed  the 
remaining  $252  million  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  Operation  and  Maintenance  ac- 
count. 

We  have  just  begun  collecting  data  on  Army  deployments  in  an  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions.  We  have  insufiicient  data  to  identify  trends  or  specific  impacts, 
however,  preliminary  data  indicates  no  specific  problems  with  retention  or  personnel 
readiness.  In  the  recently  released  Youth  Attitudinal  Survey  (YATS),  peacekeeping 
operations  in  Somalia  and  Haiti  are  making  young  males  and  young  females  less 
interested  in  enlisting  in  any  of  the  military  services. 

ARMY  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  West,  do  you  think  the  Army's  current  procure- 
ment program  will  allow  us  to  field  a  technologically  modern  Army  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury? 

Secretary  West.  Our  current  assessment  is  that  we  will  begin  to  field  the  limited 
capabilities  needed  for  a  technologically  modern  Army  by  the  21st  century.  Mod- 
ernization of  the  future  Army  is  a  challenging  business.  Our  vision  demands  that 
America's  Army  is  trained  and  ready,  serving  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
strategic  force,  capable  of  decisive  victory  into  the  21st  century.  We  have  charted 
a  course  to  achieve  this  vision,  and  modernization  plays  a  central  role  in  that  plan. 
The  Army  Modernization  Plan  explains  in  detail  what  we  must  accomplish  and  our 
strategy  to  get  there.  Modernization  shortfalls  are  of  particular  concern  in  this 
budget.  We  have  reshaped  our  investment  strategy  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of  re- 
duced funding  by  emphasizing  product  improvements  of  existing  systems  and 
leveraging  technology  to  the  degree  we  can — tne  basic  thrust  of  our  Force  XXI  work. 
In  a  constrained  resource  environment,  the  Army's  modernization  objectives  provide 
focus  to  balance  force  capabilities  for  Force  and  core  programs.  Balanced  technology 
insertion  to  achieve  the  modernization  objectives  is  a  key  part  of  the  Army's  plan 
to  reach  Force  XXI.  At  the  same  time,  the  modernization  objectives  ensure  core  pro- 
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grams  (trucks,  generators,  utUity/cargo  helicopters,  and  ammunition)  retain  proper 
priority  to  meet  required  resourcing  goals. 

REVOLUTION  IN  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Senator  Kbmpthorne.  General  Sullivan,  I  noticed  in  your  opening  statement  that 
you  referenced  the  revolution  in  military  afTairs.  How  is  the  Army  working  to  adapt 
and  take  advantage  of  this  revolution? 

General  SULLIVAN.  The  U.S.  Army  is  responding  to  the  ongoing  revolution  in  mili- 
tary afTairs.  Force  XXI  is  the  Army's  vehicle  to  create  a  paradigm  for  building  a  21st 
century  Army  which  anticipates  and  leverages  the  changes  inherent  in  this  revolu- 
tion. The  name  "Force  XXI,"  however,  represents  more  than  this.  In  fact,  it  rep- 
resents three  things:  (1)  a  new  conceptual  construct  about  creating  and  fielding  the 
entire  force,  (2)  a  process  for  implementing  this  fundamentally  new  concept,  and  (3) 
an  open-ended  series  of  successively  improved  versions  of  the  Army. 

Force  XXI  will  transform  the  entire  Army,  from  the  way  it  acquires  material  from 
the  industrial  base,  to  the  way  it  conducts  its  Title  X  functions,  to  the  way  it  orga- 
nizes, trains,  and  fights.  This  force,  first  and  fundamentally,  will  be  designed 
around  information.  While  Force  XXI  will  exploit  other  modem  technologies  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  information  systems  will  drive  the  Army's  quantum  leap  in 
efTectiveness.  These  systems  will  tie  organizations  together  with  an  unprecedented 
level  of  shared  situational  awareness,  precision,  and  speed  that  will  create  a  syner- 
gistic effect  both  on  and  off  the  battlefield. 

The  Army's  Force  XXI  strategic  objective  captures  the  essence  of  the  required 
changes  described  above:  to  transform  itself  from  an  industrial-age  Army  to  a 
knowledge  and  capabilities-based,  power  projection  Army  which  can  achieve  land 
force  dominance  across  the  full  continuum  of  21st  century  military  operations.  This 
Army,  Force  XXI,  will  achieve  land  force  dominance  by  leveraging  iniormation  tech- 
nology to  the  advantage  of  the  Army's  quality  people,  and  by  redesigning  the  fight- 
ing forces  and  the  Army's  sustaining  base  to  better  support  those  forces. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  West,  what  is  your  greatest  concern  regarding 
the  quality  of  life  for  toda3r's  Army? 

Secretary  West.  The  Army's  most  critical  quality  of  life  issue  is  Army  family 
housing  maintenance  and  repair,  followed  by  barracks  construction  and  Army  family 
housing  construction.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  shortchange  the  men  and  women 
who  volunteer  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  this  Nation.  Quality  of 
life  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families  supports  readiness  and  is  critical  to  sustain- 
ing America's  great  Army. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison 
modernization  (fmtv  trucks) 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  When  General  Shalikashvili  testified  before  this  committee 
on  the  Defense  budget  he  spoke  of  modernization  requirements  and  said  that  the 
military  didn't  just  need  the  fancy  weapons  systems  but  that  the  Army  also  needs 
"non-sexy  items  such  as  trucks."  One  of  the  significant  weaknesses  identified  during 
Desert  Storm  was  a  lack  of  modem  medium  trucks.  The  Army  had  a  plan  to  fix  the 
problem  but  it  would  now  appear  that  you  have  decided  to  delay  the  purchase  of 
Army  trucks.  How  would  you  prioritize  the  Army's  truck  modernization  require- 
ments? 

General  Sullivan.  Truck  modernization  is  a  high  priority.  The  biggest  problem 
we  have  had  is  trying  to  balance  competing  claims  against  our  Total  Obligation  Au- 
thority. Truck  programs  are  very  hi^  on  the  list  but  the  Comanche  helicopter, 
Abrams  tank  upgrade,  and  several  anununition  items  are  even  higher,  so  we  nave 
had  to  limit  our  near-term  efforts  to  the  "first  to  fight"  units  in  Force  Package  One, 
and  try  to  fix  the  rest  as  funds  become  available. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  What  are  the  Army's  requirements  for  new  medium  trucks 
and  why  aren't  they  funded  in  this  budget? 

General  Sullivan.  The  Total  Army  requirement  is  about  85,400  medium  trucks 
worldwide.  The  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles  (FMTV)  is  intended  to  replace 
the  entire  medium  fleet  over  a  period  of  30  years.  We  made  the  decision  to  cut  the 
fiscal  year  1996  program  in  order  to  balance  the  need  to  support  higher  priorities 
against  the  severe  constraints  that  have  been  imposed  on  our  Total  Obligation  Au- 
thority. 
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The  Army's  medium  fleet  requirement  is  40,342  2V2-ton  trucks  and  45,077  5-ton 
trucks  for  a  total  of  85,401  trucks.  Due  to  funding  constraints,  the  Army's  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  request  for  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles  (FMTV)  only  includes 
funds  for  the  contract  cancellation. 

READINESS 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  When  you  took  over  as  Chief  of  Staff,  you  vowed  that  there 
would  be  no  more  Task  Force  Smith's.  Task  Force  Smith,  the  military  task  force 
which  was  rushed  into  combat  in  Korea  in  July  1950,  was  virtually  wiped  out  by 
the  North  Koreans  and  although  the  individuals  who  fought  in  Task  Force  Smith 
were  all  courageous  men  who  did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  the 
fact  W£is  that  they  were  poorly  equipped  and  unprepared  for  the  task  at  hand  large- 
ly because  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  they  had  been  in  Japan,  per- 
forming occupation  duty,  not  unlike  the  mission  our  forces  are  currently  performing 
in  Haiti,  Panama,  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  Should  we  find  ourselves  in  two  nearly 
simultaneous  regional  conflicts,  isn't  there  the  very  real  possibility  that  we  could 
easily  have  another  Task  Force  Smith  situation? 

General  Sullivan.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  significant  possibility  of  an- 
other Task  Force  Smith  in  the  near  future.  The  Army  has  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  create  and  maintain  a  trained  and  ready  force  even  as  we  have  reshaped  the  Cold 
War  Army  into  the  U.S.-based  Force  Projection  Army  called  for  by  the  National 
Military  Strategy  (NMS).  To  ensure  that  there  are  no  more  Task  Force  Smith's,  the 
Army  has  developed  the  best  possible  program  at  current  resourcing  levels  with  an 
Operations  and  Maintenance  solution  that  ensures  near  term  readiness.  Neverthe- 
less, over  the  long  term,  the  Army's  capability  to  support  a  NMS  built  upon  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  (BUR)  requirement  to  decisively  execute  two  near-simultaneous 
Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRCs)  is  contingent  upon  full  resourcing  of  our  five 
Enablers:  quality  soldiers  and  civilians;  early  access  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve;  a  modernized  force;  strategic  mobility;  and  a  trained  and  ready  force. 
Our  experience  in  the  Gulf  war  validates  this  requirement;  failure  to  fully  resource 
the  Enablers  will  inevitably  place  the  Army's  capability  to  support  the  BUR  strategy 
at  significant  risk. 

Senator  Hutchison.  General  Sullivan,  while  the  Army  may  well  be  the  best  force 
to  perform  these  various  contingency  missions,  based  on  your  experience  in  Haiti, 
Panama  and  Guantanamo  Bay  what  is  the  overall  impact  of  these  missions  on  unit 
training  and  unit  readiness? 

General  SULLIVAN.  The  effect  of  non-traditional  missions  on  unit  training  and  unit 
readiness  varies  with  the  type  and  number  of  units  required,  the  mission  and  its 
duration,  and  the  location  where  these  missions  are  executed. 

Deployment  of  Army  units  for  Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTW)  results  in  in- 
creased operational  pace.  For  every  long  term  mission,  the  Army  must  commit  three 
units:  one  unit  to  execute  the  mission;  another  unit  preparing  to  assume  the  mis- 
sion; and  a  third  unit  recovering  from  the  mission. 

One  OOTW  mission  may  not  aflect  overall  Army  readiness  despite  having  signifi- 
cant impact  on  an  individual  unit's  readiness.  The  conduct  of  multiple  simultaneous 
OOTW  missions  will  result  in  a  more  significant  readiness  impact  for  the  Army. 

The  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  (CALL)  is  conducting  a  study  on  the  im- 
pact of  contingency  operations  on  unit  readiness.  Significant  observations  from  the 
11  units  surveyed  are:  skills  do  perish;  even  when  units  perform  wartime  essential 
tasks  during  OOTW,  they  are  performed  under  different  conditions;  refresher  train- 
ing upon  redeployment  requires  detailed  and  early  planning.  The  CALL  survey  also 
indicates  it  takes  light  units  3  to  4  months  to  recover,  and  heavy  units  up  to  5 
months.  Regaining  collective  proficiency  is  time  consuming  due  to  personnel  turbu- 
lence, and  the  requirement  to  conduct  equipment  repair  and  servicing. 

The  requirement  of  a  quartermaster  unit  to  produce  water  for  Cuban  migrants 
results  in  less  effect  on  readiness  than  a  combat  unit  that  guards  those  migrants. 
The  water  production  unit  is  conducting  its  essential  wartime  task.  While  the  com- 
bat unit  can  guard  migrants  because  oT  its  organization,  structure  and  training,  it 
is  not  an  essential  wartime  task.  As  a  result,  the  combat  arms  unit  conducting  this 
particular  OOTW  mission  loses  time  and  resources  that  would  normally  be  available 
to  conduct  training  for  wartime  missions. 

The  ability  of  a  unit  to  conduct  training  may  be  reduced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
mission  or  the  location.  The  lack  of  training  area  available  to  the  9th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment adversely  affected  the  unit's  ability  to  conduct  training  while  guarding  mi- 
B-ants  as  part  of  Joint  Task  Force  160  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Artillery  and  Air 
efense  units  deployed  without  their  equipment  to  guard  migrants  at  Guantanamo 
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Bay.  Training  readiness  suffers  because  these  units  have  no  equipment  with  which 
to  train  for  their  essential  wartime  tasks. 

Training  remains  the  bill  payer  for  contingency  operations.  Many  OOTW  missions 
are  conducted  as  contingency  operations.  The  Army  does  not  budget  for  contingency 
operations.  Contingency  funds  are  currently  paid  for  with  Army  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (OMA)  funds.  Unless  supplemental  funds  are  received  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  cancellation  of  planned  training  may,  result  in  reduced  readiness.  If  a 
contingency  occurs  late  in  the  fiscal  year  the  Army  must  divert  funds  from  units 
not  participating  in  the  operation.  Even  if  reimbursement  comes,  training  opportuni- 
ties are  lost. 

REQUESTED  TOTAL  OBLIGATION  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

Senator  Hutchison.  General  Sullivan,  how  much  Total  Obligation  Authority 
(TOA)  did  you  request  for  fiscal  year  1996? 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  The  President's  Budget  submitted  by  the  Army  incorporates 
a  Total  Obligation  Authority  of  $59.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Army  budget 
reflects  the  best  possible  program  for  the  resources  provided.  We  have  fixed  near- 
term  readiness  to  the  extent  possible,  generally  funding  fiscal  year  1996  operation 
and  maintenance  (O&M)  accounts  at  fiscal  year  1995  levels.  This  fix  left  some  holes 
and  the  most  significant  appear  in  modernization  and  infrastructure  revitalization. 
Additional  TOA  could  be  used  to  fix  these  holes. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  TOTAL  OBLIGATION  AUTHORITY  RECEIVED 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  How  much  Total  Obligation  Authority  did  you  receive  in  fis- 
cal year  1996? 

Gfeneral  SULLIVAN.  The  President's  Budget  submitted  by  the  Army  incorporates 
a  Total  Obligation  Authority  of  $59.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

IMPACT  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  TOA  ON  ARMY  MODERNIZATION  PLANS 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  What  impact  did  Total  Obligation  Authority  (TOA)  have  on 
Army  Modernization  plans;  specifically  what  programs  that  you  had  anticipated 
funding  are  now  either  not  funded,  or  funded  at  a  level  below  which  you  had  antici- 
pated? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Approximately  $2,131  billion  of  additional  Total  Obligation 
Authority  is  required  to  fund  important  Army  Modernization  programs  which  are 
not  currently  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget. 

This  includes: 

DoUars 
in  millions 

Ammunition  (War  Reserves)  $149 

Tactical  Wheeled  Vehicle  Mod  Program  343 

Utility  Helicopter  -60  Long  Lead  70 

Avenger 242 

Family  of  Heavy  Tactical  Vehicles  130 

Missiles  292 

Bradley  Stinger  Fighting  Vehicle  .• 9 

Medium  Machine  Gun  21 

Comanche  174 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers  and  Intelligence  (C'^I)   127 

Sustaining  Base  Information  System  39 

Volcano  75 

Armored  Combat  Earthmover 23 

Improved  Recovery  Vehicle  34 

Tactical  Quiet  Generators  35 

Integrated  Family  of  Test  Equipment 35 

Navstar  Global  Positioning  System  18 

Small  Arms  33 

Forced  38 

High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle  50 

Utility  Helicopter-60L 14 

Force  Provider  18 

Ammo  (Tank,  Bradley,  60mm) 50 

Other  112 

Total  $2,131 
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RESERVE  FUNDING 

Senator  HuTCmsON.  The  committee  has  been  provided  information  that  there  are 
Army  Reserve  component  units  that  do  not  have  a  mission  in  support  of  the  two 
major  regional  contingencies.  Is  that  true,  and  if  it  is  true,  why  are  we  cutting  Ac- 
tive duty  forces  so  deeply  while  keeping  Reserve  component  units  that  we  do  not 
need? 

General  Sullivan.  The  Army  receives  its  force  planning  guidance  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Nationed  Military  Strategy  as  articulated  in  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance. 
That  guidance  describes  the  combat  forces  necessary  to  carry  out  the  two  major  re- 
gionaicontingencies  strategy.  The  Army's  Total  Army  Analysis  process  then  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  support  forces  necessary  to  sustain,  deploy  and  support  the 
combat  force  in  the  field.  The  combat  force  given  to  the  Army  in  the  latest  Defense 
Planning  Guidance  is  10  Active  divisions  and  15  National  Guard  enhanced  brigades. 
Those  forces  are  adequate  to  accomplish  the  current  National  Military  Strategy 
within  acceptable  risk.  In  addition  to  those  forces,  the  Army  National  Guard  main- 
tains, within  their  force  structure  and  end  strength  allowances,  8  combat  divisions 
and  3  separate  brigades.  Those  forces  serve  as  insurance  against  the  re-emergence 
of  a  global  threat  and  provide  the  States  with  trained,  ready  personnel  that  provide 
support  for  domestic  missions. 

MODERNIZATION  OF  AIRCRAFT 

Senator  Hutchison.  What  is  the  status  of  the  UH-60Q  modernization?  The  need 
for  medical  evacuation  modernization  was  identified  as  a  lesson  learned  from  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  Modernization  of  this  essential  readiness  component  has  not 
kept  pace  with  warfighting  aircraft. 

General  Sullivan.  The  acquisition  strategy  for  the  UH-60Q  consists  of  three 
phases.  Phase  I  is  complete  and  consisted  oT  installing  "off  the  sheir  navigation, 
communication,  and  medical  equipment  on  a  UH-60A  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  the  program. 

Phase  11  of  the  program  includes  integration  and  Qualification  of  individual  com- 
ponents, and  a  full  system  qualification.  The  Army  National  Guard  has  offered  $17 
million  from  their  Fiscal  Year  1995  Miscellaneous  Equipment  Account  to  accomplish 
this  phase.  The  Army  is  pursuing  the  release  of  these  funds  for  this  effort. 

Phase  III  includes  procurement  of  components,  building  of  aircraft  provision  kits, 
and  installation  of  those  kits  on  UH-60A  helicopters.  We  currently  do  not  have 
funding  programmed  to  support  procurement  of  UH-60Q  kits.  The  Army  recognizes 
the  need  to  modernize  the  medical  evacuation  fleet,  especially  the  requirement  for 
87  UH-60Q  Medical  Evacuation  aircraft  to  support  Force  Package  one  units;  how- 
ever, affordability  constraints  have  kept  this  final  phase  unfunded. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Richard  H.  Bryan 

TIER  concept  for  AMMUNITION  DEPOTS 

Senator  Bryan.  On  September  19,  1994,  I  sent  a  letter  to  you,  also  signed  by  Sen- 
ator Harry  Reid,  regarding  the  Army's  Tiering  Concept  for  ammunition  depots,  and 
its  impact  on  Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Hawthorne,  NV.  At  the  end 
of  January,  1995,  we  received  correspondence  from  the  Army  stating  that  the  Tier 
Concept  is  still  under  review.  Yet,  the  recent  Department  of  Defense  BRAC  rec- 
ommendations make  base  closure  decisions  based  on  the  tiering  concept. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  Tier  Concept  review?  When  do  you  expect  to  complete 
this  review? 

Secretary  West.  The  review  of  the  Army's  Tiering  Concept  for  ammunition  depots 
has  been  completed.  The  review  indicated  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses 
were  done  comprehensively  and  fairly. 

DRAFT  PLAN  PLACING  HAWTHORNE  AS  TIER  II  DEPOT 

Senator  Bryan.  According  to  the  draft  plan,  Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
was  categorized  as  a  Tier  11  depot.  Please  describe  in  detail  the  criteria  used  when 
making  the  proposed  tier  selections  for  the  West  Region,  including  the  reasons  Haw- 
thorne was  designated  as  a  Tier  II  depot. 

Secretary  WEST.  The  West  region  has  one  installation  designated  as  a  Tier  I 
depot.  That  installation  is  Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah.  The  Tier  Depot  Analysis  looked 
at  several  criteria  to  reach  this  conclusion.  Criteria  considered  included  capabilities 
and  data  for  power  projection,  storage,  location,  costs,  maintenance,  inspection  and 
test,  and  demilitarization.  One  of  these  criteria,  power  projection  capability,  was  de- 
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cided  by  all  of  the  service  representatives  to  be  the  most  important  consideration 
for  deciding  the  Tier  assignments.  Although  in  the  quantitative  capability  analysis 
Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant  rated  higher  than  Tooele  in  overall  capability 
(because  of  tremendous  storage  capacity),  Hawthorne's  reported  power  projection 
outloading  capability  was  insuflicient  to  fully  support  the  wartime  movement  re- 
quirements ol  a  Tier  I  activity.  Because  of  this,  Tooele  replaced  Hawthorne  as  the 
Tier  I  installation  for  the  West  region.  The  anticipated  rail  and  road  improvements 
for  Hawthorne  were  taken  into  account  during  the  Tier  Depot  Analysis.  However, 
these  improvements  were  not  substantial  enou^  to  change  Hawthorne's  status  to 
a  Tier  I  depot. 

AMMUNITION  DEMILITARIZATION  AND  RESOURCE  RECOVERY 

Senator  Bryan.  The  Western  Area  Demilitarization  Facility  (WADF)  at  the  Haw- 
thorne Army  Ammunition  Depot  is  unique  in  that  its  operations  focus  on  Resource 
Recovery  and  Recycling,  which  minimizes  environmental  impacts,  and  provides  cer- 
tain economic  advantages.  Please  give  your  views  regarding  the  importance  of  mov- 
ing toward  Resource  F&covery  and  Recycling  (R^)  as  a  way  of  disposing  of  our  con- 
ventional ammunition  stockpiles.  What  future  plans  do  you  have  to  upgrade  and  en- 
hance the  Army's  capability  to  undertake  R^?  What  role  will  WADF  play  in  these 
plans? 

Secretary  West.  The  Army  is  committed  to  R^  as  a  demilitarization  method,  al- 
though at  no  time  did  we  commit  to  R^  at  any  cost.  The  Army  will  use  R^  as  the 
preferred  demilitarization  method  whenever  the  technical  capability  exists  and  the 
process  is  cost  competitive  with  destructive  means  of  demilitarization.  Our  goal  is 
to  use  open  burning  or  detonation  only  for  items  with  no  current  R3  potential  (such 
as  cluster  bombs  and  improved  conventional  munitions).  R^  efforts  are  expected  to 
account  for  approximately  60  percent  of  our  workload  for  fiscal  year  1995.  We  expect 
our  R  ^  efforts  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future. 

The  Army  is  currently  installing  a  carbon  dioxide  blast-out  unit  at  Crane  Army 
Ammunition  Activity,  autoclaves  (melt-out  units)  at  Crane  and  McAlester  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  and  continuing  with  our  upgrade  programs  at  Iowa  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant  and  the  WADF.  We  have  increased  the  involvement  of  private  industry 
in  the  demilitarization  of  conventional  ammunition  as  recommended  by  Congress. 
To  date,  we  have  awarded  approximately  $20  million  in  contracts  for  more  than 
23,(X)0  short  tons,  most  of  which  is  R^. 

Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant  stores  approximately  25  percent  of  our  con- 
ventional ammunition  demilitarization  stockpile.  This  uniquely  positions  the  WADF 
to  be  the  Army's  premier  R^  installation  for  conventional  ammunition  demilitariza- 
tion. Our  goal  is  to  keep  the  WADF  fully  workloaded  assuming  availability  of  fund- 
ing. For  fiscal  year  1995,  we  have  provided  the  WADF  with  $5,891  million  of  work- 
load (as  of  March  31,  1995). 

[Whereupon,  at  11:35  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ISSUES 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:43  p.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Kempthorne, 
Warner,  Nunn,  Exon,  Levin,  Glenn,  Robb,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  -director;  Ann  M. 
Mittermeyer,  assistant  counsel;  and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  sec- 
retary 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Gregory  J.  D'Alessio  and 
Steven  C.  Saulnier. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  and  William  E. 
Hoehn,  Jr.,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz,  Connie  B.  Rader, 
and  Jason  Rossbach. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant 
to  Senator  Kempthorne;  Grayson  F.  Winterling,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Warner;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon; 
David  A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Kennedy;  Edward  McGaffigan,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Bingaman;  Christopher  R.  Kline,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn; 
William  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  and  Randall  A. 
Schieber,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DIRK  KEMPTHORNE, 

PRESIDING 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  call  this 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  order. 

I  would  note  that  because  of  a  scheduling  conflict.  Secretary 
O'Leary  will  have  to,  as  I  understand  it,  leave  early  today.  We  are 
a  little  bit  late  getting  started  because  of  activity  that  we  had  to 
have  on  the  floor  just  moments  ago.  I  am  going  to  refrain  from  my 
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opening  comments  so  that  we  can  move  along  and  get  to  questions 
that  could  be  directed  to  the  Secretary.  Senator  Exon,  I  believe, 
will  be  our  ranking  member  today. 

There  will  be  questions,  Madam  Secretary,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  I  have,  and  I  know  other  members  have.  And  so  in  the 
time  that  is  allotted  to  us  it  may  necessitate  that  we  ask  that  you 
reschedule  another  time  as  well  that  we  could  get  back  together, 
perhaps  even  in  a  closed  session,  for  some  questions,  questions 
such  as  Department  of  Energy  budget  cuts,  the  Stockpile  Steward- 
ship Program,  tritium  production,  environmental  clean-up,  non- 
proliferation  efforts,  the  disposition  of  spent  reactor  fuel,  nuclear 
waste,  and  surplus  weapons  grade  plutonium. 

Again,  we  have  a  number  of  things  to  cover  which  I  don't  know 
that  time  allows  today.  With  that 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interject 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  What  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  do  is  be  late 
for  my  appointment  at  the  White  House.  I  realize  how  inconvenient 
it  is  to  have  this  panel  reschedule.  So  I  will  take  a  deep  breath  and 
say  I  am  prepared  to  be  here  until  the  committee  has  exhausted 
its  breath.  I  think  in  both  the  short  run  and  the  final  analysis  it 
is  the  best  use  of  your  time.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  at  the 
White  House  can  carry  on  without  me. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  We  will 
move  along  quickly.  At  this  point  I  will  insert  my  prepared  state- 
ment into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kempthorne  follows:] 

Prepared  STATEME^^^  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

Today,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  meets  to  hear  testimony  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request.  Our  witness  today  is  the  Honor- 
able Hazel  OTjeary,  Secretary  of  Energy.  Over  the  last  2  years,  I  have  very  much 
enjoyed  working  with  Secretary  O'Leary,  Tom  Crumbly  and  the  other  members  of 
her  Department.  I  know  Secretary  O'Leary  has  to  resolve  many  complex  policy, 
budgetary  and  programmatic  problems  in  order  to  meet  the  profound  challenges  fac- 
ing the  National  ^curity  Missions  of  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can  to  help  her  and  her  subordinates  to  fulfill  their  duties  in  meeting  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Covemment,  national  defense. 

As  members  of  the  committee  review  the  DOE  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request, 
you  will  note  that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  proposing  to  do  more  with  less.  For 
example,  the  President's  budget  proposal  seeks  to  reduce  DOE  funding  by  $10.4  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  primarily  from  environmental  management  activities.  In 
addition,  the  very  recent,  long  anticipated  DOE  National  Security  Five-Year  Budget 
Plan  proposes  an  additional  $5.2  billion  unidentified  cut  labelled  as  the  "Vision  of 
Change  lor  America."  This  "Vision"  is  essentially  a  set  of  unidentified  assumptions 
about  greater  management  efficiency.  At  this  time,  even  the  administration  does  not 
know  which  National  Security  programs  will  be  cut  to  meet  this  additional  proiected 
budget  reduction.  DOE  proposes  to  allocate  these  additional  cuts  next  year  during 
the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  process.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
new  stockpile  stewardship  and  management  prop-ams  will  be  cut  back  from  the  $4 
billion  a  year  outyear  level  presently  proposed  m  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  administration  will  propose  even  greater  cuts  in  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  management  beyond  those  already  proposed  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1996  budget.  This  uncertainty  adds  to  the  major  concerns  already  expressed 
by  Chairman  Thurmond  and  other  members  of  the  committee  about  DOE's  commit- 
ment to  these  National  Security  Programs.  These  mounting  concerns  make  today's 
hearing  very  timely. 

Madam  Secretary,  this  committee  also  remains  concerned  about  the  Department 
of  Energy's  long-term  program  to  maintain  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  weapons  with- 
out the  confidence  provided  by  underground  testing,  without  a  modem  rebuild/re- 
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constitution  capability,  and  without  a  modem  surveillance  program  to  maintain  the 
higher  availability  level  required  of  a  smaller  stockpile.  As  you  may  know,  Admiral 
Chiles,  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Strategic  Command,  recently  informed  this 
committee  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  the  safety  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent forces  in  the  absence  of  underground  testing  without  additional  information.  In 
light  of  Admiral  Chiles'  comments  and  last  week  s  House  National  Security  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  this  subject,  I  note  that  DOE  proposes  to  begin  efforts  to  develop  new 
technologies  and  capabilities  which  would  likely,  but  not  certainly,  provide  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  confidence  in  the  enduring  stockpile.  I  also  note  that  DOE,  DOD 
and  weapons  laboratory  witnesses  have  testified  that  this  degree  of  confidence 
would  be  less  than  that  which  we  had  with  underground  testing.  DOE  and  DOD 
witnesses  have  also  stated  that  confidence  in  the  aging  stockpile  would  decline  for 
many  years  until  the  new  capabilities  are  up,  running  and  providing  relevant  data 
which  would  have  to  be  analyzed.  I  think  we  must  take  a  close  look  at  these  pro- 
grams to  see  that  they  will  give  us  the  level  of  confidence  we  need  in  our  nuclear 
weapons.  Likewise,  the  committee  will  want  to  determine  DOE's  commitment  not 
only  to  this  long  term  stockpile  stewardship  program,  but  also  to  the  stockpile  nian- 
agement  program  which  serves  the  more  immediate  needs  of  the  military  in  light 
of  the  large,  out  unallocated  administration  budget  cuts  planned  in  fiscal  year  1997 
and  beyond.  In  May,  the  Strategic  Forces  Subcommittee  will  take  these  matters  up 
in  detail. 

On  a  related,  critical  stockpile  topic.  Chairman  Thurmond  has  laid  out  a  strong 
case  to  move  toward  development  of  a  reactor  to  address  tritium  production.  Under 
one  reactor  option,  plutonium  disposition  would  also  addressed.  As  you  know 
Madam  Secretary,  this  committee  has  taken  the  lead  in  highlighting  the  importance 
of  these  two  issues  and  we  look  forward  to  discussing  both  oi  them,  as  well  as  the 
accelerator  production  of  tritium  option,  with  you. 

While  we  need  to  move  ahead  with  a  meaningful  stockpile  stewardship  program 
and  an  effective  stockpile  management  program  to  insure  the  safety  and  reliability 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal,  we  must  also  do  a  better  job  of  addressing  the  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  issues  confronting  the  DOE  complex  across  the 
country.  In  the  wake  of  the  President's  recent  cut  in  the  DOE  EM  budget.  Assistant 
Secretary  Tom  Crumbly  has  described  a  looming  $17  billion  "train  wreck"  between 
DOE  clean  up  requirements  and  projected  DOE  clean  up  funding  over  the  next  5 

Sears.  In  addition,  the  Secretary's  own  Advisory  Board,  through  the  so-called  Calvin 
Report,  restates  GAO's  earlier  conclusion  that  there  is  little  clean-up  to  show  for  the 
$23  billion  already  expended  since  1989.  The  Calvin  Report  goes  on  to  criticize 
DOE's  management,  leadership,  risk-aversion,  failure  to  employ  appropriate  science 
and  engineering  in  clean-up  applications,  failure  to  properly  engage  the  resources 
of  the  national  laboratories,  and  adherence  to  unrealistic  or  unfeasible  elements  of 
compliance  agreements.  Likewise,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resource  Com- 
mittee recently  released  a  report  that  raises  serious  questions  about  the  value  the 
Nation  is  getting  for  its  DOE  clean  up  money.  Because  of  these  disturbing  internal 
and  external  findings,  this  committee  must  now  take  a  close  top  to  bottom  look  at 
the  DOE  clean  up  program  to  see  how  we  can  get  more  results  for  our  money.  In 
fact,  the  Strategic  Forces  Subcommittee  will  have  a  separate  hearing  on  this  mega- 
issue  later  this  month. 

Madam  Secretary,  as  I  reviewed  your  budget  request  I  came  across  a  number  of 

Brograms  I  want  to  discuss  with  you.  For  example,  the  Department  proposes  to  use 
lefense  Program  money  to  fund  the  New  Generation  Vehicle  Initiative,  the  Na- 
tional Information  Infrastructure,  the  American  Textile  Partnership  and  the  Health 
Care  Technologies  Initiative.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  programs  has 
merit,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  not  be  using  defense  money  to  pay  for  these 
initiatives.  These  items  lead  me  to  a  larger  issue.  I  believe  that  this  committee  can 
no  longer  accept  as  a  primary  mission  of  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  the  third 
mission  requirement  stated  in  your  letter  of  March  20,  1995  which  accompanied 
DOE's  Five-Year  Budget  Plan.  That  is,  I  believe  that  it  is  neither  a  mission  nor  a 
mission  requirement  for  DOE's  national  security  programs  to  "stimulate  U.S.  eco- 
nomic growth  through  the  Department's  continued  investment  in  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Economic  Productivity  activities."  In  my  view,  we  need  to  refocus  DOE's 
use  of  all  defense  resources  back  onto  its  primary  nuclear  deterrence,  non-prolifera- 
tion and  clean  up  missions.  Because  there  are  questions  about  the  long-term  con- 
fidence of  our  nuclear  stockpile,  and  hence  our  future  nuclear  forces,  and  because 
DOE  officials  warn  that  there  is  a  $17  billion  gap  between  clean  up  funding  and 
clean  up  requirements,  DOE  should  not  be  using  our  declining  atomic  energy  de- 
fense resources  to  pave  the  information  superiiignway  and  to  design  the  next  cen- 
tury's supercar.  Instead,  this  committee  means  to  return  DOE's  emphasis  to  its  core 
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defense  missions  and  its  related  environmental  management  and  radiological  clean 
up  responsibilities. 
Maoam  Secretary,  as  we  discussed  last  week  in  my  oflice,  and  I  truly  appreciated 

}rour  candor,  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Nation  need  to  move  forward  with 
ong-term  solutions  for  the  disposition  of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  including  spent  Navy 
reactor  fuel,  nuclear  weapons  manufacturing  waste  and  surplus  weapons  grade  plu- 
tonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium.  At  present,  the  Nation  has  no  solution  for  the 
disposition  of  these  materials.  Indeed,  even  the  interim  plans  for  the  storage  and 
management  of  some  of  these  materials  have  rightly  come  under  attack.  In  my 
State  of  Idaho,  for  example.  Governor  Batt  is  poised  to  challenge  a  DOE-Navy  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  if  it  proposes  to  ship  hundreds  oicontainers  of  nuclear 
waste  to  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Madam  Secretary,  Idaho  is  not 
an  anti-nuclear  State.  Nonetheless,  the  Governor  and  the  congressional  delegation 
stand  ready  to  challenge  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  these  ship- 
ments because  we  see  no  plan  except  the  proposal  to  ship  this  waste  to  places  like 
Idaho  and  Savannah  River  and  forget  about  it.  As  you  know  Madam  Secretary,  if 
this  dispute  leads  to  a  court  fight,  it  will  have  dramatic  implications  for  the  nuclear 
Navy.  That  is  a  problem  every  member  of  this  committee  wants  to  avoid  but  the 
people  of  Id^o  and  the  American  people  need  to  see  the  commitment,  that  I  know 
you  have,  to  solve  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our  nuclear  waste  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Madam  Secretary,  we  have  a  lot  to  discuss.  But  before  I  turn  it  over  to  you  for 
your  opening  statement,  I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Chairman,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  tnen  the  distinguished  ranking  member  if  they  wish  to  make  an  opening 
statement. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Let  me  just  ask,  the  ranking  member  not 
being  here,  if  any  other  Member  of  the  committee  would  hke  to 
make  some  comments  before  we  turn  to  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Glenn.  It  is  very  hard  not  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment, you  know. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  We  just  welcome  the  Secretary  here  and  look 
forward  to  her  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  RoBB.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  welcome  the  Secretary. 
I  just  looked  at  my  schedule.  I  am  supposed  to  be  over  on  the  Sen- 
ate steps  posing  for  a  picture  with  high  school  students  from  the 
home  town  of  our  honored  guest  today.  I  will  be  right  back.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  We  welcome  the  Secretary  here  and  look  forward 
to  her  testimony. 

Senator  Kempthorne,  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  I'll  pass. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  let  me  then  turn  to  yoii 
for  any  comments  that  you  would  like  to  make  before  we  begin 
some  questions. 

STATEME^^^  of  hazel  r.  o'leary,  secretary  of  energy, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Secretary  O'Leary.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  its  courtesies  and  to  the  staff  as  we  prepared  for  this  hearing 
and  indicate  to  you  that  I  have  26  pages  of  prepared  testimony 
which,  trust  me,  I  will  avoid  reading  into  the  record. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  that  I  will  follow  your  lead  and  very  brief- 
ly outline  five  points  and  then  be  available  for  the  questions  and 
answers,  which  I  believe  are  the  most  instructive  here. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  the  full  committee  that  the  budget  before 
you  in  the  050  account  represents  a  9  percent  increase  in  our  na- 
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tional  security  budget  and  reflects  increases  in  our  science-based 
stockpile  stewardship  initiatives. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  to  you,  this  increase  is  being  re- 
quested while  at  the  same  time  we  have  asked  for  a  very  meager 
1.8  percent  increase  in  the  full  Department  of  Energy  budget. 

That  points  out,  I  hope,  to  you,  and  it  certainly  does  to  us,  how 
very  seriously  we  take  this  mandate  of  maintaining  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent at  a  time  of  a  nuclear  testing  moratorium  declared  by  the 
President  now  some  18  months  ago  which  continues  until  the  end 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  This  places  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  Department's  capabilities  in  science  as 
we  look  forward  to  science-based  stockpile  stewardship  to  ensure 
our  confidence  in  the  stockpile.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous challenge,  both  in  terms  of  cost  and  in  terms  of  confidence 
and  reliability  in  the  stockpile. 

When  we  first  entered  the  moratorium,  it  was  my  place  as  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  on  the  advice  of  the  technical  experts  in  our  lab- 
oratories, to  indicate  that  we  believed  the  stockpile  was  safe  and 
reliable. 

I  will  point  out  to  you  that  only  18  months  have  passed  and  now 
we  are  moving  to  achieve  the  excellence  in  our  science  that  will 
permit  not  just  the  numerics  in  terms  of  reliability,  but  the  percep- 
tions in  terms  of  confidence  to  remain  over  the  years.  And  it  is  for 
that  effort  that  some  increase  in  the  budget  has  been  set. 

The  other  area  that  I  would  mention  very  quickly  is  the  produc- 
tion requirements  for  our  stockpile  management. 

In  the  work  with  tritium,  which  was  a  very  tender  issue  last 
year — I  would  hope  that  the  issue  is  well  understood  this  year — 
we  waited  until  the  requirements  coming  from  our  customers  at 
the  Defense  Department  focused  us  on  the  need  for  tritium  capabil- 
ity in  2011. 

We  have  completed  our  draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  work  on  schedule  (March  1,  1995).  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, and  did  last  year,  the  budget  contains  an  amount  of  money 
($50  million)  to  permit  us  to  not  only  do  that  work,  but  the  advance 
work  after  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  Record 
of  Decision  is  delivered  at  the  end  of  October  and  November  respec- 
tively, which  was,  again,  my  commitment  to  this  committee. 

The  third  issue  I  would  raise  now  involves  our  work  in  non- 
proliferation.  On  the  eve  of  the  beginning  of  the  conference  for  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  this  work  be- 
comes even  more  important  as  we  face  less  of  a  threat  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  missiles,  now  broken  up  and,  some  say,  broken 
down. 

But  we  worry  now  about  fissile  materials,  which  we  have  learned 
to  control  and  which  we  will  continue  to  focus  on  as  we  continue 
to  move  forward. 

As  I  was  thinking  about  this  part  of  my  testimony,  I  reviewed 
some  testimony  that  this  committee  has  received  in  the  past  from 
many  members  of  the  military. 

And  they  too  indicate  the  same  concern  with  controlling  fissile 
materials.  It  is  in  that  area  that  you  will  also  see  an  increase  in 
the  budget  request.  It  is  this  work  that  I  believe  is  important  to 
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continue  as  this  Senate  begins  to  take  a  position  on  ratification  of 
START  II. 

The  dismantlement  of  weapons  throughout  the  world  requires 
more  vigilance  in  terms  of  securing  the  nuclear  materials,  and  it 
is  in  that  area  that  we  work. 

The  fourth  issue  that  I  would  raise  involves  our  Environmental 
Management  program,  where  we  have  the  tremendous  challenge  to 
do  more  with  less. 

One  of  my  colleagues  has  described  our  responsibility  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  almost  as  though  we  were  a  Fortune  500  com- 
pany in  the  private  sector,  with  a  waste  stream  larger  than  any 
Known  in  related  industries. 

Our  obligation  is  to  manage  that  waste  stream  with  fewer  dol- 
lars, being  smarter  about  what  we  ask  for  in  terms  of  real  and 
measurable  results  in  clean-up. 

I  point  out  to  this  committee  that  today  we  let  our  second  nego- 
tiated, competed  contract  for  Rocky  Flats,  where  we  can  identify  a 
savings  of  $1.2  billion  over  5  years  by  simply  moving  to  a  perform- 
ance-based contract  where  the  contractor  has  the  obligation  to  de- 
liver on  milestones  or  simply  not  be  paid. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  private  sector  describe  this  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Energy  as  really  raising  the  bar 
in  terms  of  government  procurement.  And  I  believe  it  tracks  the 
private  sector. 

And  today  was  an  important  celebration  as  we  move  to  our  sec- 
ond competed  contract  at  Rocky  Flats,  where  I  know,  from  today 
until  October — which  will  be  3  months  after  the  new  contract  is  in 
effect — Kaiser-Hill  being  the  joint  company  that  has  responsibility 
for  getting  the  work  accomplished  at  Rocky  Flats — I  know  their 
deliverables  for  October  of  this  year. 

I  know  their  deliverables  for  the  next  5  years  out.  And  we  will 
be  able  to  measure  the  work  accomplished.  And  if  it  is  not  accom- 
plished, there  simply  will  be  no  performance  award. 

I  am  very  comfortable  with  that.  And  I  think  you  will  see  more 
of  that  as  we  move  forward  to  renegotiate  all  of  these  contracts. 

I  would  say  in  closing — this  being  my  fifth  point — the  Depart- 
ment has  on  its  national  security  side  a  series  of  new  and  unique 
and  at  the  same  time  old  challenges. 

We  have  worked  very  hard  this  year  to  improve  our  relationship, 
with  our  colleagues  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  certainly 
have  done  the  same  in  our  Environmental  Management  program 
with  the  neighbors  living  near  our  sites,  to  deliver  on  results  and 
previously  made  commitments. 

And  I  would  end  this  segment  by  pointing  out  to  you  that  both 
the  Galvin  Task  Force  Study,  as  well  as  the  study  performed  and 
undertaken  at  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  all 
reaffirmed  reforms  that  were  ongoing  in  the  Department  as  early 
as  the  end  of  1993. 

And  you  will  see  us  moving  along  this  track  as  we  work  through 
the  ena  of  this  fiscal  year  and  look  very  much  forward  to  having 
the  wherewithal  to  deliver  on  the  commitments  that  we  have  made 
in  the  budget  that  is  presented  to  you. 

And  I  am  now  very  anxious  to  respond  to  your  questions.  Thank 
you. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  O'Leary  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hazel  R.  O'Leary,  Secretary  of  Energy 
introduction 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  discuss  the  important  national  security 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Department.  These  activities  continue  to  experience  pro- 
found change,  change  that  no  one  could  have  predicted  only  a  few  years  ago.  Our 
ability  to  respond  to  change  in  a  timely  and  effective  manner  is  testament  to  the 
importance  placed  by  our  administration  on  DOE's  national  security  activities.  It 
also  reflects  the  enormous  talent  and  dedication  of  DOE  employees. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  specific  national  security  activities  of  DOE  I  would  like 
to  briefly  describe  tne  self-examination  and  reform  activities  that  we  have  been  pur- 
suing for  the  past  two  years. 

CREATING  A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

The  past  2  years  have  been  an  intense  period  of  internal  reform,  organizational 
change,  and  fundamental  rethinking  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Department  has  such  an  ambitious  set  of  initiatives  been  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  performance,  cutting  costs,  and  fundamentally  reshap- 
ing our  business  activities.  Six  separate  yet  overlapping  initiatives  have  served  as 
the  embodiment  of  our  desire  to  create  a  new  Department  of  Energy. 

Strategic  Plan:  Fueling  a  Competitive  Economy 

In  the  spring  of  1993,  we  initiated  the  most  comprehensive  strategic  planning  ef- 
fort ever  undertaken  by  the  Department.  Through  a  lengthy  and  intensive  process 
involving  hundreds  of  employees  from  all  parts  of  the  Department,  its  laboratories 
and  facilities,  a  strategic  plan  was  developed  which  presents  a  shared  vision  for  the 
Department  into  the  21st  century.  Through  this  process,  we  achieved  broad  recogni- 
tion of  the  centrality  of  the  Department  s  science  and  technology  programs  to  the 
successful  execution  of  all  our  missions.  As  a  result  of  the  plan,  it  became  increas- 
ingly clear  to  all  that  the  DOE  laboratories  provide  our  primary  capacity  for  mission 
accomplishment.  In  addition,  we  sharpened  the  strategic  focus  and  priorities  for  our 
core  missions  in  national  security,  energy,  environment,  and  fundamental  science. 

Strategic  Alignment 

The  Stratepc  Alignment  initiative  represents  Phase-II  of  our  strategic  planning 
process,  and  is  expected  to  introduce  some  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  the  way 
the  Department  conducts  its  business  since  the  DOE  was  established  in  1977.  This 
intensive  120-day  effort  will  culminate  in  May  with  recommendations  on  how  to 
minimize  layers  and  complexity  of  management  in  the  Department,  eliminate  un- 
necessary and  redundant  functions,  reduce  the  cost  of  DOE  programs,  restructure 
the  Department,  and  align  our  organization  with  the  Strategic  Plan — so  as  to  better 
serve  our  customers.  The  Strategic  Alignment  process  is  one  of  the  mechanisms  for 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force.  The  Department  is 
committed  to  saving  $1.4  billion  from  efficiency  improvements  and  cuts  to  lower  pri- 
ority programs  over  5  years  through  Strategic  Alignment. 

Contract  Reform:  Making  Contracting  Work  Better  and  Cost  Less 

Through  our  contract  reform  initiatives,  begun  in  spring  1993,  we  have  made 
enormous  strides  in  carrying  out  the  missions  of  the  Department  at  lower  cost  and 
with  fewer  employees.  This  effort  has  consisted  of  an  intensive  examination  of  how 
we  managed  and  what  we  expected  from  the  management  and  operations  (M&O) 
contractors  of  the  Department  s  numerous  labs  and  facilities.  In  June  1993,  we  es- 
tablished a  Contract  Reform  Team,  under  the  leadership  of  Deputy  Secretary  Bill 
White,  to  develop  a  plan  for  significantly  improving  the  Department's  contracting 
practices.  The  Contract  Reform  Team  producea  a  report  in  Feoruary  1994  which  has 
set  the  stage  for  a  shift  to  performance-based  management  contracting  and  for  en- 
hanced competition  for  contract  continuation.  Over  the  next  few  years,  we  will  com- 
plete and/or  restructure  more  than  $40  billion  worth  of  contacts  in  all.  On  the  basis 
of  the  contact  reforms  already  implemented  at  some  of  our  facilities — such  as  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory — significant  savings  have  already  been  achieved. 

Galvin  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 

As  the  Strategic  Plan  was  nearing  completion,  we  formed  the  Task  Force  on  Alter- 
native Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories  and  tasked  it 
with  the  job  of  conducting  the  first  post-Cold  War  assessment  of  the  National  Lab- 
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oratories.  We  intentionally  constituted  the  Task  Force  with  independent  thinkers 
from  industry,  academia,  and  the  public.  My  selection  of  Bob  Galvin  was  specifically 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  an  experienced  busmess  perspective  be  brought  to  questions 
involving  the  future  of  our  largest  laboratories.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  was  formed 
on  February  2,  1994.  I  asked  Bob  to  report  back  to  the  Department  within  1  year. 
On  February  1,  1995,  he  met  that  deadline  by  presenting  the  results  of  his  Task 
Force's  efforts  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  Advisory  Board.  I  address  these  results 
and  our  responses  below. 

Yergin  Task  Force  on  Strategic  Energy  Research  and  Development 

In  the  search  for  a  similarly-independent  assessment  of  the  Department's  energy 
R&D  programs,  in  October  1994  we  established  a  Task  Force  of  senior  energy  ex- 
perts under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Yergin,  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  author  and 
President  of  Cambridge  Research  Associates,  Inc.  The  Yergin  Task  Force  is  deep  in 
the  process  of  examining  the  Department's  $1.8  billion  portfolio  of  applied  energy 
programs,  and  is  committed  to  report  in  June  1995.  The  Department  is  committed 
to  saving  $1.2  billion  in  our  applied  energy  programs  over  5  years,  as  part  of  the 
$10.4  billion  in  savings  over  5  years  announced  by  the  President  in  December  1994. 

Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation 

The  final  initiative  in  this  package  of  reform  efforts  is  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety,  announced  on  February  16,  1995. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  within  the  Department,  at  DOE  laboratories  and  fa- 
cilities, and  by  external  observers — including  the  Galvin  Task  Force — that  the  De- 
partment should  excise  itself  from  its  historic  role  of  self-regulation.  The  Depart- 
ment's existing  complex  system  of  self-regulation  emerged  from  the  Manhattan 
Project,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Congress  in  response  to  the  urgency  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  mission  and  the  need  for  secrecy  at  the  weapons  production  com- 
plex and  affiliated  laboratories.  However,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Nation's  weapons  production  complex,  maintenance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  a  separate  apparatus  for  self- regulation  appears  to  many  as  unnecessary. 
It  will  not  be  a  simple  matter,  however,  to  achieve  the  transition  to  external  regula- 
tion. Headed  by  Jonn  Aheame,  former  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  (jcrard  Scannell,  former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  this  committee  has  been  asked  to  provide  recommendations  to  the  De- 
partment regarding  external  regulation  in  an  interim  report  within  6  months  and 
a  final  report  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

These  six  major  initiatives  demonstrate  dramatic  departures  from  the  past.  The 
actions  flowing  from  them  are  facilitating  historic  change  at  the  Department.  Each 
of  these  initiatives  is  an  action-oriented  assessment,  resulting  in  commitments, 
deadlines,  and  assignments  that  will  contribute  to  continued  improvements  in  deliv- 
ering on  the  Department's  missions. 

GALVIN  TASK  FORCE 

Last  year  I  chartered  the  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  National  Laboratories  and  tasked  it  with  the  job  of  conducting  the  first 
post-Cold  War  assessment  of  the  National  Laboratories.  Unlike  the  numerous  other 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  on  the  National  Laboratories  we  have  no  interest 
in  putting  the  Galvin  report  on  a  shelf  and  continuing  with  the  status  quo.  The 
Task  Force  has  developed  a  series  recommendations  that  challenge  the  Department 
and  the  laboratories  to  reach  new  levels  of  performance  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  The  Department  is  pleased  with  tne  Task  Force's  strong  support  for  the 
DOE's  fundamental  science  mission  and  view  that  the  laboratories'  research  role  is 
part  of  an  essential,  fundamental  cornerstone  for  continuing  leadership  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Department  embraces  and  will  act  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Task 
Force's  recommendations.  It  is  our  expectation  that  these  actions,  as  implemented 
through  our  report  to  the  National  Science  and  Technology  Council  will  result  in 
a  laboratory  system  that  is  more  efficient,  cost  effective,  and  mission  focused.  We 
anticipate  that  the  Department's  management  burden  will  be  reduced  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  laboratories  will  improve.  Success  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 
lower  overhead  costs,  streamlined  oversight  systems,  reductions  in  the  number  and 
burden  of  audits  and  appraisals,  and  increased  productivity. 

In  the  area  of  national  security  we  are  pleased  by  the  Task  Force's  support  for 
the  Department's  science-based  stockpile  stewardship  program,  including  support 
for  the  National  Ignition  Facility.  The  Task  Force  correctly  observes  that  the  focus 
of  our  national  security  programs  has  changed  dramatically  as  a  result  of  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  cessation  of  nuclear  testing,  consolidation  of  most  of  our  nuclear 
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weapons  production  complex,  and  new  threats  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

We  agree  with  the  Task  Force  that  one  of  the  most  important  priorities  for  our 
stockpile  stewardship  mission  is  to  attract  and  retain  skilled  scientists,  engineers, 
and  managers  over  the  years  ahead  with  the  expertise  required  for  the  complex  and 
demanding  stewardship  role.  We  also  agree  that  the  starting  point  for  assessing  the 
future  size,  budget  levels,  mission  focus,  and  configuration  of  the  Department's 
three  weapons  laboratories  must  be  the  national  security  requirements  established 
by  the  President.  The  Department  will  closely  evaluate  the  Task  Force's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  nuclear  weapons  functions  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  and  their  transfer  to  Los  Alamos.  We  have  an  initial  favorable 
disposition  for  a  careful  phase-down  of  some  of  Livermore's  nuclear  weapons  work, 
combined  with  a  re-emphasis  on  non-proliferation,  counter-proliferation,  and  ver- 
ification activities.  However,  our  actions  proceeding  down  this  path — the  timing  and 
the  details — must  depend  on  assessments  of  how  best  to  meet  our  continuing  na- 
tional defense  requirements  in  a  wholly  new  era. 

The  Task  Force  includes  a  critical  assessment  of  the  Department's  Environmental 
Management  program.  We  do  not  believe  that  sufficient  effort  weis  made  by  the 
Task  Force  to  develop  a  full  understanding  of  the  strides  we  have  made  in  directly 
addressing  problems  we  inherited  from  the  past.  Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
worked  to  assess  and  to  quantify  the  vulnerabilities  at  each  site  and  have  estab- 
lished both  a  national  advisory  board — which  includes  world-class  scientists — and  a 
host  of  site-8f>ecific  advisory  boards.  We  have  taken — and  are  continuing  to  take — 
bold  actions  to  cut  costs,  reinvent  the  program,  and  accelerate  clean-up  activities. 
We  already  have  successfully  implemented  several  of  the  Task  Force's  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area,  of  which  the  Task  Force  apparently  was  unaware. 

DISMANTLEMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  a  number  of  calls  to  eliminate  the  DOE  and 
transfer  its  national  security  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD), 
all  in  the  name  of  saving  money.  A  similar  proposal  was  offered  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  1982.  Analysis  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Ofiice  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that  no  significant  savings  would  be  realized  if  DOE  was 
dismantled.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  more  important  consideration.  What  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation's  defense  requirements? 

The  DOE,  its  laboratories,  and  contractors  are  the  preeminent  authorities  in  this 
country  regarding  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  associated  materials. 
The  horizontal  integration  of  the  nuclear  weapon  activities  within  DOE  and  its  "cra- 
dle-to-grave"  responsibilities  for  nuclear  weapons  results  in  a  commitment,  continu- 
ity, and  management  flexibility  important  to  program  success. 

There  are  clear  distinctions  between  the  nuclear  weapons  activities  of  DOE  and 
the  DOD,  distinctions  which  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  World  War  II  and  the 
McMahon  Act.  These  distinctions  include  not  only  the  differences  in  size,  but  also 
in  organization,  management  approach,  and  unity  of  mission.  Presidential  decision- 
making concerning  weapons  has  profited  from  the  Department  of  Energy's  and  the 
laboratories  technical  independence  from  the  military.  The  current  separation  of 
roles  and  responsibilities  ensures  that  safety  issues  are  not  subordinated  to  weapons 
performance  considerations.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  reinforces  this  perspective  by 
concluding  that  "there  is  much  value  at  this  time  in  maintaining  an  independent 
and  technically  expert  organization  to  focus  on  nuclear  stockpile  issues  and  continue 
to  ensure  that  decisions  regarding  the  safety,  control,  and  stewardship  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  raised  to  the  high  policy  level  that  they  deserve." 

Finally,  the  success  of  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  will  largely  be  dependent 
upon  the  continued  vitality  and  expertise  of  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratories.  Shift- 
ing these  laboratories  to  the  Department  of  Defense  would  risk  the  laboratories 
being  sub-optimized  to  meet  a  narrower  defense-only  mission,  thus  eroding  the  vital- 
ity of  the  laboratories  at  an  important  and  historic  juncture  in  the  weapons  pro- 
gram. Secretary  Perry  has  said  that  "with  the  new  technical  challenges  of  providing 
stewardship  of  the  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  underground  testing,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  be  fundamentally  restructuring  the  management  of  these  activities."  The 
Galvin  Report  concludes  "there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  DOD  to  manage  the  na- 
tional security  functions"  at  the  weapons  laboratories.  Experts,  including  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board,  John  Conway,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Teller  of  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory,  have  recently  testified  before  the 
Congress  against  transferring  these  functions  to  DOD. 
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OVERVIEW 

Nuclear  deterrence  remains  a  cornerstone  of  the  Nation's  defense  strategy.  As 
President  Clinton  has  stated  "we  will  retain  strategic  nuclear  forces  sufficient  to 
deter  any  future  hostile  foreign  leadership  with  access  to  strategic  nuclear  forces 
from  acting  against  our  vital  interests  and  to  convince  it  that  seeking  a  nuclear  ad- 
vantage woula  be  futile.  Therefore,  we  will  continue  to  maintain  nuclear  forces  of 
sufficient  size  and  capability  to  hold  at  risk  a  broad  range  of  assets  valued  by  such 
political  and  military  leaders." 

The  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is  undergoing  dramatic  changes  as  this  Na- 
tion has  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  global  nuclear  danger.  Thanks  to  unprecedented 
arms  control  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
nuclear  forces  are  being  dramatically  reduced.  Implementation  of  the  START  I  and 
START  II  protocols  will  result  in  a  total  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  reduction  of  79  per- 
cent by  the  year  2003.  In  1992,  the  United  States  halted  tne  development  and  pro- 
duction of  new  nuclear  weapons,  and  began  closing  portions  of  the  weapons  complex 
no  longer  needed  to  support  the  significantly  smaller,  less  diverse  stockpile  of  the 
future.  The  Department  now  has  the  challenging  responsibility  of  ensuring  the  safe- 
ty, security  and  reliability  of  the  enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  in  the  absence 
of  testing  and  in  the  absence  of  an  active  production  program. 

DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

For  Defense  Programs  we  are  requesting  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1996,  to  carry 
out  our  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Stockpile  Management  responsibilities.  In  the 
past,  our  confidence  in  the  stockpile  was  ensured  through  weapon  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  laboratories  and  underground  nuclear  testing  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site.  In  July  1993,  the  President  announced  a  moratorium  on  underground  nuclear 
testing  that  he  recently  extended  until  September  1996.  No  U.S.  tests  have  been 
conducted  since  October  1992:  The  President  has  challenged  the  Department  "to  ex- 

{)lore  other  means  of  maintaining  our  confidence  in  the  safety,  reliability  and  per- 
brmance  of  our  own  weapons."  The  President  also  directed  that  "the  plan  include 
stockpile  surveillance;  experimental  research,  development  and  engineering  pro- 
granvs;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  production  capability  to  support  these  efTorts." 
This  challenge  was  codified  when  the  Congress  passed  the  fiscal  year  1994  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  that  directed  the  secretary  of  Energy  "to  establish  a 
stewardship  program  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  core  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical competencies  of  the  United  States  in  nuclear  weapons."  It  was  also  substan- 
tiated in  tne  Department  of  Defense's  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  completed  in  October 
1994. 

The  current  stockpile  is  safe,  secure,  and  reliable.  However  the  history  of  the 
stockpile  has  shown  that  continuous  surveillance,  repair,  and  replacement  of  compo- 
nents and  subsystems  is  commonplace.  In  fact,  the  seven  weapons  that  will  be  in 
the  enduring  START  II  stockpile  nave  already  been  retrofitted  to  varying  degrees 
and  some  have  had  major  components  of  the  nuclear  system  replaced.  We  cannot 
predict  with  any  certainty  whether  or  when  such  problems  will  arise  in  the  future, 
out  we  must  be  equipped  to  respond  effectively  should  they  materialize. 

To  reach  the  program  envisioned,  and  be  consistent  with  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional direction  the  Department  has  restructured  the  weapons  activities  account 
into  two  closely  related  and  interdependent  programs — Stockpile  Stewardship  and 
Stockpile  Management. 

STOCKPILE  OTEWARDSHIP 

Our  science-based  stockpile  stewardship  program  will  provide  the  capability  to  re- 
spond to  any  problem  concerning  the  safety  or  reliability  of  the  stockpile  in  a  timely 
manner  by  maintaining  the  necessary  skill  and  judgment  bases.  Specifically,  the 
program  must:  (1)  develop  the  means  to  ensure  confidence  in  the  safety  and  per- 
formance of  the  stockpile  without  testing;  (2)  maintain  the  safety,  security,  reliabil- 
ity of  the  stockpile  and  ensure  the  capability  to  replace  weapons  and  weapons  com- 
ponents in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner;  (3)  maintain  the  nuclear  weapons 
knowledge  and  skill  bases  at  the  laboratories;  (4)  provide  a  sufficient  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  that  underpin  the  safety  and  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons;  (5)  fill  critical  gaps  in  knowledge  about  age-related  changes  that  might  af- 
fect weapons  system  safety,  reliability  or  performance;  and  (6)  ensure  the  capability 
to  resume  nuclear  testing  if  directed  to  do  so  by  the  President. 

Basic  to  the  program  is  the  need  for  improved  scientific  understanding  of  age-re- 
lated changes  that  might  affect  system  safety  or  performance,  and  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  new  requirements.  Improved  understanding  of  warhead  behavior  over  time 
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will  be  obtained  from  computer  simulations  and  analyses  benchmarked  against  past 
data  and  new,  more  comprehensive  diagnostic  information  obtained  from  appro- 
priate laboratory  experiments.  An  improved  scientific  understanding  of  the  behavior 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  allow  our  scientists  and  engineers  to  have  a  better  basis 
for  anticipating,  identifying  and  solving  new  problems  or  to  remedy  defects  that  may 
occur  in  the  enduring  stockpile  as  it  ages.  This  approach  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  stockpile  during  a  nuclear  test  ban,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  our  nonproliferation  omectives  and  arms  control  commitments. 

Implementing  these  principles  will  transform  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  from 
capacity-based  to  capability-based.  The  new  enterprise  will  rely  more  on  scientific 
understanding  and  manufacturing  agility  than  test  empiricism  and  manufacturing 
capacity.  The  weapons  laboratories  must  assume  more  responsibility  for  production 
capability  in  addition  to  their  responsibilities  for  scientific  understanding.  Having 
a  capabilitv  of  creating  a  larger  stockpile  in  an  emergency  could  permit  the  United 
States  to  further  reduce  its  active  stockpile  if  international  conditions  so  warrant. 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  we  have  three  major 
new  initiatives  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

Advanced  hydrodynamic  testing  capabilities  and  new  experimental  facilities.  These 
new  capabilities  and  facilities  would  improve  our  understanding  of  the  underlying 
physics  of  nuclear  weapons,  acquire  new  data  and  add  it  to  existing  data  bases,  and 
test  and  evaluate  computer  modeling  that  will  provide  the  future  basis  for  ensuring 
safety,  reliability,  and  performance  of  nuclear  components.  Advanced  Hydrodynamic 
Testing  Capabilities  provide  the  closest  non-nuclear  simulation  of  the  operation  of 
the  primary  in  a  nuclear  weapon,  one  of  the  most  crucial,  and  complex  parts  of 
every  nuclear  weapon.  Its  properties  are  central  to  safety  as  well  as  reliability  and 
performance.  Advanced  hyarooynamic  experiments  capabilities  are  crucial  to  resolve 
issues  associated  with  weapons  safety  and  aging  and  can  provide  benchmarks  for 
computer  code  calibration.  Funding  oi  $16  million  is  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  for  advanced  hydrodynamic  testing  capabilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  experimental  facilities  is  the  National  Ignition  Fa- 
cility (NIF).  The  NIF  will  simulate,  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  extraorcSnary  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  that  occur  during  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  NIF 
will  have  192  laser  beams  which  will  compress  a  small  target  filled  with  isotopes 
of  hydrogen  to  pressures  greater  than  100  billion  times  earth  s  atmosphere  and  heat 
to  temperatures  of  100  million  degrees  the  hydrogen  isotopes  to  produce  fusion  reac- 
tions. Understanding  and  controlling  fusion  in  NlF's  laboratory  setting  will  enhance 
our  studies  of  the  physics  of  nuclear  weapons  by  verifying  predictions  of  extremely 
complex  computer  models.  NIF  will  help  us  maintain  and  improve  our  core  com- 
petencies to  evaluate  the  high  temperature  phase  of  weapons  performance,  make 
the  necessary  repairs/modifications  and  subsequently  evaluate  and  recertify  those 
nuclear  components.  The  challenges  and  research  opportunities  will  make  the  NIF 
a  powerful  draw  for  world-class  scientists  and  engineers,  thus  helping  ensure  that 
the  Nation's  continuing  national  security  challenges  will  be  addressed  by  experts 
second  to  none. 

Last  year  I  approved  Key  Decision-1  (KD-1)  for  the  NIF  project.  As  a  result  of 
that  decision,  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  requests  a  total  oi  $61  million  for  Title 
I  design  activities  and  related  operating  expenses.  The  KD-1  process  examined  the 
role  of  the  NIF  in  stockpile  stewardship,  nonproliferation,  the  overall  DOE  enei^ 
strategy,  and  fundamental  science  while  considering  lifecycle  costs  and  environ- 
mental aspects.  The  environmental  issues  associated  with  the  NIF  will  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  Department's  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  PEIS.  I 
also  established  a  new  project  milestone,  KD-1  Prime.  The  new  milestone  will  focus 
on  the  nonproliferation,  international  cooperation  and  basic  science  questions  associ- 
ated with  the  NIF.  I  expect  to  make  a  KD-1  Prime  decision  this  summer. 

Revolutionary  improvements  in  computer  capabilities.  Thousand  fold  increases  in 
computer  speed  and  data  storage  capacity  are  needed.  New  computer  software  for 
weapons  analysis,  referred  to  as  weapon  codes,  must  be  developed  to  incorporate  3- 
dimensional  geometries,  provide  higher  spatial  resolution  in  critical  areas,  and 
eliminate  empirical  calibrating  factors.  Increased  capabilities  are  required  so  that 
critical  data  from  previous  nuclear  tests,  design  and  production  activities  and  skills 
from  retiring  scientists  and  engineers  can  be  archived  for  future  use  hy  weapons  ex- 
perts. This  challenge  will  be  met  through  the  Accelerated  Strategic  Computing  Ini- 
tiative (ASCI).  The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  includes  $45  million  to  support  this  ini- 
tiative. Without  underground  testing,  numerical  simulation  and  computer  modeling 
will  be  the  principal  means  of  recertifying  the  safety  and  performance  of  nuclear  pri- 
maries and  secondaries,  predicting  full-system  behavior,  and  validating  reliability. 
This  initiative  will  create  the  leading-edge  computational  modeling  and  simulation 
capabilities  critically  needed  to  promptly  shift  from  nuclear  test-based  methods  to 
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computational-based  methods  for  assuring  the  safety,  reHability  and  performance  of 
the  stockpile.  Computer  models  of  manufacturing  processes  are  also  needed  to  en- 
sure highly  reliable  component  production  in  small  lots  and  the  ability  to  make  re- 
placement components  to  original  specifications  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

New  stockpile  surveillance  capabilities.  To  certify  the  stockpile  in  the  future  we 
will  have  to  depend  on  better  surveillance  tools,  scientific  data,  and  computer  model- 
ing. We  must  measure  the  degradation  of  safety  and  reliability  as  weapons  age  be- 
yond their  design  lifetime  and  beyond  our  experience.  New  nondestructive  surveil- 
lance techniques  must  be  developed  to  improve  our  understanding  of  weapons  aging 
and  remanufacture. 

A  high  priority  initiative  for  stockpile  surveillance  is  advanced  noninvasive  imag- 
ing by  using  x-rays  or  neutrons  to  examine  the  internal  components  of  nuclear 
weapons  without  (usassembly,  in  essence  a  CAT  scan  for  nuclear  weapons.  The  Los 
Alamos  Neutron  Scattering  Center  (LANSCE)  will  allow  our  weapons  scientists  and 
engineers  to  develop  an  improved  scientific  understanding  of  weapons  design  and 
weapons  materials  behavior.  These  data,  coupled  with  improved  computational  mod- 
els form  part  of  the  basis  for  weapons  certification  without  nuclear  testing.  The  fis- 
cal year  1996  budget  includes  $25  million  for  conducting  these  activities  at  the 
LANSCE. 

Testing 

F*resident  Clinton  has  instructed  the  Department  of  Energy  to  maintain,  as  a  con- 
tingency, the  capability  to  resume  underground  testing.  Our  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
includes  $206  million,  a  decrease  of  $11  million  from  fiscal  year  1995  (as  adjusted), 
to  provide  for  test  readiness.  The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  nuclear  testing  reflects 
the  shift  from  a  6  month  readiness  posture  to  a  2-3  year  readiness  posture  consist- 
ent with  Presidential  direction.  Ongoing  and  planned  nonnuclear  experiments  in 
support  of  stockpile  stewardship  and  other  programs  will  provide  the  necessary 
technical  expertise  to  resume  underground  testing  if  so  directed  by  the  President. 
There  are  no  plans  to  conduct  hydronuclear  experiments  during  fiscal  year  1996  un- 
less directed  by  the  President,  in  which  case  we  will  notify  Congress  before  proceed- 
ing. 

STOCKPILE  MANAGEMENT 

The  most  important  new  activity  within  the  Stockpile  Management  program  is 
initiation  of  work  on  a  new  tritium  production  source.  An  integral  part  of  ensuring 
confidence  in  the  stockpile  is  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  tritium,  a  radioactive 
gas  used  in  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.  Tritium  greatly  increases  the  explosive  force 
of  the  warhead.  Tritium  however  has  a  radioactive  half  life  of  12  years,  and  must 
be  replenished  periodically  in  order  for  the  weapons  to  work  as  designed.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  not  produced  any  tritium  since  1988,  and  currently  has  no  production 
source  for  this  important  material.  Based  on  a  stockpile  consistent  with  tne  START 
II  agreement,  the  United  States  will  need  to  have  new  tritium  by  about  2011  in 
order  to  meet  requirements,  and  maintain  a  5  year  reserve  supply.  During  the  in- 
terim the  United  States  will  continue  to  rely  on  tritium  recycling  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements. 

The  Department  released  on  March  1,  1995,  the  draft  Tritium  Supply  and  Recy- 
cling PEIS  consistent  with  our  commitment  last  year  to  the  Congress.  The  PEIS 
analyzes  four  difTerent  technologies:  Accelerator  Production  of  Tritium  (APT),  an  Ad- 
vanced Light  Water  Reactor  (ALWR),  a  Heavy  Water  Reactor  (HWR),  and  a  Modu- 
lar High  Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reactor  (MHTGR)  for  tritium  production.  All  four 
new  tritium  supply  technologies  are  currently  judged  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
2011  date  for  new  tritium  and  all  could  meet  the  required  quantities.  Five  candidate 
sites  are  under  consideration  for  the  new  tritium  facility  include:  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  the  Oak  Ridge  Reservation,  the 
Pantex  Plant  and  the  Savannah  River  Site.  The  draft  PEIS  has  been  published  for 
public  review  and  comment.  The  PEIS  includes  an  analysis  of  the  so-called  triple 
play  reactor — a  reactor  that  can  produce  tritium  and  generate  electricity  while 
"burning"  plutonium.  The  PEIS  also  discusses  the  environmental  impacts  of  using 
an  existing  commercial  reactor  to  make  tritium,  whether  as  a  contingency  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  or  should  the  Department  choose  to  purchase  such 
a  reactor  and  convert  it  to  defense  purposes.  The  Department  does  not  have  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  at  this  time  for  tritium  supply  or  recycling  sites,  or  for  tritium 
supply  technology;  however  a  preferred  alternative  may  be  announced  prior  to  com- 

Bletion  of  the  final  PEIS.  The  Department  is  holding  public  hearings  in  Washington, 
I.e.  and  at  potentially  affected  sites  in  April,  and  will  issue  a  final  PEIS  in  October 
1995.  A  Record  of  Decision  is  expected  in  November  1995. 
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Dismantlement  is  another  important  activity  within  the  Stockpile  Management 
account.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Department  and  its  predecessors  have 
disassembled  some  50,000  nuclear  warheads  in  a  safe,  secure,  and  efficient  manner. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  flscal  year  we  have  dismantled  837  warheads, 
and  expect  to  complete  about  1,500  total  for  fiscal  year  1995.  In  fiscal  year  1996, 
Defense  Programs  plans  for  the  safe  dismantlement  of  approximately  2,000  nuclear 
warheads  at  the  Pantex  Plant.  Unlike  the  mission  workload  at  most  other  weapons 
complex  sites,  the  Pantex  workload  is  expected  to  remain  stable  for  the  next  several 
years  as  we  reduce  to  the  START  II  nuclear  stockpile. 

The  Stockpile  Management  program  is  also  responsible  for  the  hands  on,  day-to- 
day functions  and  operations  involved  in  maintaining  the  enduring  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile.  The  core  activities  of  this  program  include:  producing  operational  and  lo- 
gistic spares;  quality  assurance  and  reliability  testing;  and  weapon  repair,  retrofit, 
modifications  and  conversions.  The  Stockpile  Management  program  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  materials 
and  for  the  dismantlement  of  retired  weapons  and  safe  storage  or  disposal  of  the 
resulting  materials.  Consistent  with  our  commitment  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  support  the  enduring  stockpile,  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  will  allow  us 
to  deliver  the  following  products  and  services:  conducting  100  destructive  and  non- 
destructive tests  of  weapons  components;  delivering  711  limited  life  component  kits 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  filling,  and  replacing  1,000  tritium  reservoirs; 
and  dismantling  nuclear  warheads.  The  program  provides  support  for  the  military 
on  routine  field  maintenance  operations  as  well  as  radiological/nuclear  accident  re- 
sponse capabilities.  These  functions  must  be  provided  as  long  as  the  United  States 
relies  on  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

The  following  table  (1)  breaks  out  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  requirements  for 
Defense  Programs  in  the  Weapons  Activities  appropriations  account.  The  request  of 
$3.6  billion,  reflecting  our  total  obligational  authority  requirements,  is  allocated 
among  three  major  program  areas:  Stockpile  Stewardship  ($1.6  billion);  Stockpile 
Management  ($1.9  billion);  and  Program  Direction  ($0.1  billion).  When  adjustments 
are  made  for  the  use  of  prior-year  unobligated  balances  ($86  million)  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cost  savings  ($25  million),  the  total  new  obligational  authority  required  is 
reduced  to  $3.5  billion.  This  represents  a  9  percent  increase  over  our  fiscal  year 
1995  budget. 

TABLE  1.— DEFENSE  PROGRAMS  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

[Dollats  in  millions] 

Fiscal  years 


199S  1996 


Stockpile  stewardship: 

Core  Stockpile  Stewardship $1,045  $1,110 

Inertial  Confinement  Fusion 176  241 

Technology  Transfer  and  Education 236  249 


Subtotal  $1,457  $1,600 

Stxkpile  Management: 

Core  Stockpile  Management  $1,433  $1,556 

Radiological/Nuclear  Accident  Response 

Reconfiguration  

Tritium  Source  

Materials  Surveillance  and  Technical  Support  

Subtotal  

Program  Direction 

Weapons  Activities  (Total  Obligational  Authority)  

Adjustments: 

Use  of  Prior-Year  Balances 

"Reinventing  Government"  Savings  

Weapons  Activities  (New  Obligational  Authority) $3,213  $3,509 
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71 

152 

121 

0 

50 

103 

106 

$1,757 

$1,904 

$141 

$117 

$3,356 

$3,621 

(143) 

(86) 

0 

(25) 
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OFFICE  OF  NONPROUFERATION  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

President  Clinton  has  made  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  one  of  the 
Nation's  highest  priorities.  As  the  preeminent  agency  for  providing  technological 
and  analytical  support  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weap- 
ons-usable materials,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  a  major  participant  in  our  Fed- 
eral and  international  nonproliferation  efTorts. 

The  challenges  are  clear:  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  new  poten- 
tial for  nuclear  transparency  and  verified  reductions,  while  raising  real  concerns 
about  where  their  former  weapons  scientists  will  be  employed  and  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  security  of  their  nuclear  materials,  managing  the  nuclear  heritages  of  oth- 
ers of  the  Newly  Independent  States,  such  as  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine;  Iraq  and 
North  Korea;  and  concerns  over  terrorism,  perhaps  involving  stolen  fissile  materials. 

Our  nonproliferation  focus  is  five-fold:  (1)  secure  nuclear  materials  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union;  (2)  assure  safe,  secure  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus 
fissile  materials;  (3)  establish  transparent  and  irreversible  nuclear  reductions;  (4) 
strengthen  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime;  and  (5)  control  exports  of  nuclear 
technology  and  materials.  The  Department's  active  nuclear  nonproliferation  pro- 
gram is  augmented  by  aggressive  research  and  development  activities,  technical  and 
analytical  support  to  treaty  development  and  implementation,  and  providing  timely 
and  customized  intelligence  to  support  these  efforts. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  made  significant  accomplishments  in  reducing  the 
global  nuclear  danger: 

•  We  lead  a  program  of  cooperation  between  DOE  laboratories  and  nuclear  re- 
search facilities  in  Russia  to  improve  the  protection,  control,  and  accounting  of  nu- 
clear materials  which  could  be  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  A  demonstration 
project  was  successfully  undertaken  to  upgrade  and  enhance  the  protection  of  the 
Kurchatov  Nuclear  Research  Center  in  Moscow  during  1994  and  plans  are  in  place 
for  follow-on  demonstrations  at  several  more  sites  during  1995. 

•  Project  Sapphire,  a  formerly-secret  operation,  successfully  transferred  approxi- 
mately 600  kilograms  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  the  Ulba  Metallurgical  Plant 
in  Kazakhstan  So  the  Department's  Oak  Ridge  facility  in  Tennessee  for  safe  and  se- 
cure interim  storage.  By  gaining  ownership  of  this  material,  the  United  States  has 
effectively  removed  the  material  from  potential  acquisition  by  those  who  could  de- 
velop weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  uranium  is  currently  in  interim  storage  at 
the  Y-12  plant  in  Oak  Ridge  until  it  can  be  moved  to  a  conomercial  facility  where 
it  will  be  converted  to  low  enriched  uranium  for  use  in  conunercial  nuclear  power 
plants  in  the  future. 

•  We  have  completed  development  and  deployment  of  space-based  sensors  capa- 
ble of  detecting  atmospheric  and  near-Earth  nuclear  explosions.  These  sensors,  on 
Defense  Department  satellites,  provide  a  system  for  the  United  States  to  continu- 
ously detect  nuclear  explosions  and  verify  treaty  compliance  world-wide. 

•  During  1994,  the  responsibility  for  researcn  and  development  of  technologies  to 
support  U.S.  requirements  to  monitor  a  future  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy (specifically  to  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security).  We  have 
ennsted  four  of  our  National  Laboratories — Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  Sandia,  and  Pa- 
cific Northwest — to  develop  technological  options  for  verification  of  arms  control  pol- 
icy. 

•  We  have  also  been  providing,  and  will  continue  to  provide,  technical  expertise 
and  policy  recommendations  in  support  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  national  security 
policy.  Our  support  included  development  of  overall  strategy,  initiatives  for  trans- 
parency and  irreversibility  (including  placing  excess  materials  under  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards),  tecnnicaland  analytical  support  to  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations,  and  the  establishment  of  nuclear  technology  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  U.S.  obligations  for  peaceful  nuclear 
cooperation. 

However,  with  all  of  these  accomplishments,  there  is  still  much  more  to  do.  In 
fiscal  year  1996,  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  to  protect  fissile  materials  and  redi- 
rect nuclear  expertise  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  peaceful  projects.  The  Depart- 
ment will  expand  its  efforts  to  end  the  civilian  production  and  use  of  weapons-usa- 
ble fissile  materials  through  promotion  of  alternative  energy  sources,  the  Reduced 
Enrichment  for  Research  and  Test  Reactors  (RERTR)  Program,  and  nuclear  mate- 
rial purchases.  Also  in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
monitor  U.S.  and  Russian  inventories  of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
from  weapons  dismantlement  through  inspections  and  other  activities  that  make 
dismantlement  transparent  and  irreversible. 
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Among  other  measures,  we  will  advance  nonproliferation:  by  our  eflbrts  in  North 
Korea;  by  continuing  support  of  negotiations  oi  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  an  mtemationai  flssile  material  cutoff  convention;  and  by  facilitating  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspections  in  the  United  States.  Reflectmg  this 
need  to  accelerate  our  nonproliferation  efforts,  our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  in- 
creased by  more  than  $86  million  over  fiscal  year  1995. 

Our  unique  expertise  in  support  of  national  and  international  nonproliferation 
policies  is  augmented  by  our  efforts  to  develop  more  effective,  cost-emcient  safe- 
guards and  security  of  the  DOE  complex.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  reduced  de- 
partment-wide safeguards  and  securities  costs  by  12  percent  through  consolidation 
of  sensitive  holdings  (e.g.,  nuclear  material),  elimination  of  redundancies,  effective 
use  of  state-of-the-art  technology,  reduction  of  security  clearances  because  of  the  De- 
partment's changing  missions,  and  improved  safeguards  and  security  planning.  All 
major  safeguards  and  security  reductions  are  suDJected  to  thorough  vulneraoility 
analyses  to  assure  that  they  do  not  compromise  security.  We  are  learning  to  meet 
the  security  challenges  of  today  with  less,  and  are  successful  in  this  endeavor. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

The  fiscal  year  1996  request  for  nonproliferation  and  national  security  activities 
is  $573.7  million,  less  an  offset  of  $13  million  of  prior  year  balances  for  a  net  fiscal 
year  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request  of  $560.7  million.  The  following  table  (2) 
summarizes  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation 
and  National  Security. 

TABLE  2.— OFFICE  OF  NONPROLIFERATION  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET 
(Dollais  in  millions] 

Fiscal  years 
Appropti^tlon/Act^ity 


1995  1996 


Other  Defense  Activities: 

Nonproliferation  and  Verification  (R&D)  '  $226,037  $226,142 

Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation  76,799  162.364 

Intelligence 43,061  42.336 

Nuclear  Safeguards  and  Security  88,816  89.516 

Security  Investigations  33,399  33,247 

Subtotal,  Other  Defense  Activities $468,112     $553,605 

Emergency  Management  (Weapons)  17,336        20,056 

Subtotal,  Atomic  Energy $485,448     $573,661 

Use  of  Prior  Year  Balances 11.210        13,000 

Congressional  Budget  Request $474,238     $560,661 

MATERIALS  DISPOSITION 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  brought  the  arms  and  nuclear  materials  production 
race  to  a  close  and,  as  a  result,  significant  quantities  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  have  become  surplus  to  defense  needs  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Today,  there  exists  a  serious  risk  that  the  growing  stockpiles  of  surplus 
weapons  materials  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists  or  non-nuclear  nations 
through  theft  or  diversion  in  the  former  Soviet  states.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  its  report  last  year  on  excess  weapons  plutonium  characterized  this 
threat  as  a  "clear  and  present  danger". 

Within  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  di- 
rects the  technical  and  management  efforts  to  provide  for  the  safe,  secure,  environ- 
mentally sound  long-term  storage  of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  the 
disposition  of  those  fissile  materials  declared  surplus  to  our  national  defense  needs. 
The  program  also  provides  the  lead  technical  support  to  the  President's  Interagency 
Working  Group  on  Plutonium  Disposition  and  is  conducting  joint  technical  studies 
with  the  Russians  on  options  for  plutonium  disposition. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  program  is  $70  million,  an  increase 
of  $20  million  from  the  program's  initial  budget  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  complete  technical,  schedule,  and  cost  analyses  as  well 
as  environmental  analyses  that  are  necessary  to  support  decisions  on  long-term 
storage  and  disposition  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  The  increased  funding 
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will  also  enable  us  to  begin  the  preparation  of  the  specific  designs  necessary  to  im- 
plement storage  and  disposition  decisions. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  Department  issued  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  a  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  on  the  long-term  storage  and 
disposition  of  weapons  usable  fissile  materials.  Subsequently,  12  public  scoping 
meetings  were  held  across  the  country  with  the  aim  of  determining  the  appropriate 
scope  of  the  PEIS.  The  meetings  were  attended  by  over  1,200  people  and  generated 
thousands  of  comments  and  suggestions.  In  addition,  numerous  written  comments 
were  received.  These  scoping  efforts  provided  for  substantial  dialogue,  and  direct 
public  and  industry  involvement  in  establishing  the  scope  of  the  environmental 
analysis. 

Technically  viable  and  available  alternatives  which  can  achieve  the  spent  fuel 
standard  are  appropriate  for  further  evaluation  as  surplus  plutonium  disposition  op- 
tions under  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Since  such  options 
have  a  path  forward  for  ultimate  disposal  along  with  spent  fuel  from  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants  and  defense  high  level  waste,  options  that  achieve  the  spent 
fuel  standard  are  adequate  and  would  not  require  additional  steps  or  processes  to 
increase  the  level  of  proliferation  resistance.  Options  which  go  beyond  the  spent  fuel 
standard,  such  as  deep  bum  reactors  and  accelerators  would  require  substantial  ad- 
ditional research  and  development,  with  attendant  increased  costs  and  time,  in 
order  to  provide  assurance  of  technical  viability  and  ultimate  disposal. 

From  the  37  disposition  options  initially  identified,  11  have  been  selected  for  fur- 
ther evaluation  in  the  PEIS.  All  of  these  plutonium  disposition  alternatives  would 
have  paths  forward  for  ultimate  disposal,  either  in  a  high-level  waste  repository  or 
in  a  deep  borehole.  Five  involve  reactor  options;  four  involve  immobilization;  and 
two  involve  direct  geologic  disposal.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  options  being 
considered  also  results  in  significant  savings  of  cost  and  time  in  the  PEIS  process. 

The  Department  has  also  identified,  and  will  now  proceed  with  a  separate  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  addressing  the  disposition  of  surplus  Highly  Enriched 
Uranium  (HEU).  Proceeding  with  s^arate  environmental  analyses  is  appropriate 
because  unlike  plutonium,  surplus  HEU  can  be  promptly  rendered  non-weapons-us- 
able by  blending  it  down  with  other  uranium  materials.  Decisions  on  surplus  highly 
enriched  uranium  disposition  do  not  impact  or  preclude  other  decisions  which  may 
be  made  regarding  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium.  The  blending  of  HEU  does  not 
require  fbrther  study  or  technology  development.  Consistent  with  the  President's 
nonproliferation  policy,  blending  it  down  to  low  enriched  uranium  is  the  most  rapid 
path  for  making  the  material  non-weapons-usable  and  would  demonstrate  the  Unit- 
ed States'  nonproliferation  commitment  to  other  nations. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  will  soon  issue  a  formal  notice  of  this  process  to  pre- 
pare an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  Disposition  of  Surplus  Highly  En- 
riched Uranium.  The  draft  EIS  will  be  published  this  summer  with  a  final  EIS  and 
subsequent  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  following  by  early  1996. 

Once  blended  down,  some  of  the  surplus  uranium  could  be  used  in  commercial  re- 
actor fuel.  This  is  the  course  of  action  initiated  by  the  United  States  and  now  under- 
way in  Russia  to  eliminate  some  500  metric  tons  of  HUE  from  their  military  stock- 
piles. The  EIS  will  also  address  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  United  States  Enrich- 
ment Corporation  of  approximately  50  metric  tons  of  surplus  HEU  and  other  ura- 
nium materials  for  blending  and  subsequent  use  as  low  enriched  uranium  in  com- 
mercial power  plants,  mien  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  is 
privatized,  receipts  from  the  sale  will  accrue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  would  in- 
clude an  estimated  $400  million  from  the  value  of  the  transferred  surplus  uranium 
materials. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  we  intend  to  issue  an  implementation  plan  for  the 
scope  of  options  to  be  addressed  in  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. This  will  be  followed  by  the  completion  of  a  draft  PEIS  for  public  comment 
near  the  end  of  this  year.  After  public  meetings  and  comment  on  the  draft,  a  final 
PEIS  will  be  prepared  and  issued  late  in  1996.  The  PEIS,  together  with  other  tech- 
nical, cost,  schedule  and  nonproliferation  policy  assessments,  will  provide  the  infor- 
mation to  subsequently  support  a  ROD  by  late  next  year.  This  ROD  will  address 
both  long-term  storage  options  and  plutonium  disposition  options. 

The  Department's  technical  efforts  and  analyses  and  its  ROD  will  provide  the 
President  with  a  credible  basis  and  the  flexibility  to  initiate  disposal  of  surplus  plu- 
tonium, either  multilaterally  or  bilaterally  through  negotiations,  or  unilaterally  as 
an  example  to  other  nations.  The  success  of  the  Department's  efforts  will  contribute 
to  advancing  U.S.  and  international  nonproliferation  interests  and  will  help  improve 
the  cost-elTectiveness  of  the  management  of  our  stockpiles  of  weapons-usaole  fissile 
materials. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

The  iiscal  year  1996  request  for  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  (MD) 
totals  $70.0  million  in  new  spending  authority  as  reflected  in  the  following  table  (3). 

TABLE  3.— nSSILE  MATERIALS  DISPOSITION  RSCAL  YEAR  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(Dollan  in  millions) 

Fiscal  <ft»t 
1996  requMt 

Long-Term  Storage  Options $10.9 

Disposition  Options 21.7 

Technical  Integration.  Support  and  Associated  Technologies  19.7 

NEPA  Compliance 9.0 

Program  Management 6.7 

Pantex  Safety  Studies 2.0 


Total  $70.0 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Last  year  the  Department  submitted  a  budget  request  for  the  Environmental 
Management  program  that  was  essentially  Hat,  halting  the  trend  of  increasing 
budget  requests  that  had  occurred  since  the  program  was  established  in  1989.  This 
trend  is  being  reversed  with  our  flscal  year  1996  budget  request,  which  represents 
a  4  percent  reduction  from  last  year  given  a  comparable  wonc  scope.  We  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  changing  the  way  we  do  business  and  nave  achieved  in- 
creased cost  savings,  efficiency  gains,  and  productivity.  All  this  translates  into  safer 
work  conditions,  better  protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment, all  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Environmental  Management  program  is  playing  a  large  role  in  contributing 
to  a  leaner  Federal  Government  and  deficit  reduction  in  line  with  the  President's 
proposed  budget.  The  entire  Departmental  budget  is  being  reduced  by  $8.4  billion 
over  the  next  5  years,  and  we  have  promised  the  President  another  $5.7  billion  in 
savings  from  asset  sales  for  a  total  contribution  of  $14.1  billion  over  5  years.  The 
Environmental  Management  program  budget  request  will  account  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  reduction.  For  fiscal  years  1997  through  2000  the  Environmental  Man- 
agement program  request  is  being  reduced  by  $4.4  billion  in  outlays,  which  trans- 
lates into  approximately  $5.5  billion  less  in  budget  authority  requests  from  previous 
administration  plans.  TTiese  reductions  are  significant,  but  I  believe  achievaole.  The 
reductions  have  been  carefully  planned  to  allow  the  Department  to  continue  its  En- 
vironmental Management  missions  while  achieving  greater  efficiency.  We  believe 
these  significant  reductions  are  achievable  if  we  lollow  this  carefully  planned 
ramping  down.  However,  an  abrupt,  precipitous  cut  to  these  funding  levels  would 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  maintain  public  safety,  achieve  savings,  and  meet  our  legal 
conunitments. 

However,  notwithstanding  our  commitment  to  continually  improve  efficiency  and 
increase  productivity,  there  are  limits  to  how  much  the  Environmental  Management 
budget  can  be  reduced  without  jeopardizing  public  health  and  safety  and  our  ability 
to  comply  with  applicable  laws  and  agreements.  The  Environmental  Management 
program  has  broad  responsibilities,  one  of  which  is  securely  storing  more  than  25 
metric  tons  of  plutonium — the  stuff  of  nuclear  weapons — to  prevent  thefl,  sabotage, 
or  diversion.  Although  the  environmental  and  waste  management  programs  have  re- 
sponsibility for  traditional  environmental  activities  to  protect  public  health  and  safe- 
ty, a  mistake  in  safeguarding  this  nuclear  material  could  result  in  incalculable  ca- 
lamity on  a  global  scale.  Fortunately,  the  Department  has  been  successful  in  pre- 
venting such  acute  problems.  Nonetheless,  nearly  50  years  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction have  left  us  with  a  massive  environmental  legacy  for  which  we  have  a  moral 
and  legal  obligation  to  address. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  Environmental  Management  request  reflects  an  increased 
commitment  to  resolving  the  environmental  and  safety  problems  we  face  as  well  as 
a  continued  commitment  to  improve  the  way  the  Department  has  historically  done 
business.  The  request  includes  funding  for  significant  new  added  responsibilities: 
management  of  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  the  Mound  Site  in  Ohio, 
and  the  Pinellas  Plant  in  Florida  and  nearly  50  other  high  risk  facilities.  The  base 
budget,  not  including  this  additional  scope  of  work,  for  Waste  Management,  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration,  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization,  Technology 
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Development  and  other  programmatic  activities  is  actually  4  percent  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

BACKGROUND  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

To  fully  understand  the  Environmental  Management  budget  request,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  understand  that  the  scope  of  the  program  involves  far  more  than  just 
"cleanup."  The  Department's  Office  of  Environmental  Management,  established  in 
1989,  manages  the  largest  environmental  stewardship  program  in  the  world — with 
over  130  sites  and  facilities  in  over  30  States  and  territories — estimated  to  cost  sev- 
eral hundred  billion  dollars  over  several  decades.  The  number  of  sites  and  facilities 
under  our  management  continues  to  grow  as  more  buildings  become  surplus.  The 
nuclear  weapons  production  complex  alone  is  spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  13  States.  This  complex  shut  down  its  nuclear  weapons  production  operations  in 
the  late  1980s,  leaving  a  legacy  of  thousands  of  contaminated  areas  and  buildings, 
huge  waste  volumes,  and  a  large  amount  of  hazardous  nuclear  materials  still  in 
the  pipeline"  of  their  production  processes.  The  Environmental  Management  pro- 
gram's job  is  to  address  the  most  immediate,  urgent  risks  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  as  well  as  manage  the  long-term  contamination  and  safety  threats. 

Simply  said,  the  Environmental  Management  program's  job  is  to  safely  administer 
the  sites,  facilities,  and  operations  under  its  management.  However,  the  task  is  far 
easier  described  than  carried  out.  To  illustrate,  we  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of 
threats  and  risks  such  as: 

•  Hundreds  of  large,  underground  high-level  radioactive  waste  tanks,  many  of 
which  have  leaked,  and  some  of  which  may  pose  danger  of  an  explosion; 

•  Thousands  of  metric  tons  of  highly  radioactive  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  various 
types  of  storage,  some  corroding;  and 

•  Thousands  of  radioactively  contaminated  buildings  that  must  be  stabilized  and 
eventually  decontaminated. 

•  Contaminated  drinking  water,  soils,  and  surface  water; 

•  Worker  exposure  to  radiation  and  chemicals; 

•  Theft  or  diversion  of  nuclear  weapons  material  (e.g.,  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium); 

•  Industrial  and  transportation  accidents; 

The  Environmental  Management  program  simultaneously  satisfies  a  wide  variety 
of  demands: 

•  Compliance  with  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations; 

•  Compliance  with  negotiated  agreements  stemming  from  those  regulations  or 
court  orders; 

•  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  nuclear  nonproliferation  safeguards  re- 
quirements; 

•  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  "Recommendations"; 

•  Worker  safety  and  health  protection  expectations  derived  from  OSHA,  nuclear 
industry,  and  Departmental  practices; 

•  Short-  and  long-term  technology  development  needs;  and 

•  Worker  and  community  development  needs  (e.g.,  training  and  land  reuse). 

The  task  ahead  remains  formidable,  and  yet  presents  many  opportunities  for  im- 
proving upon  how  we,  as  a  nation,  respond  to  the  challenges  of  remediating  the  en- 
vironmental legacy  of  almost  five  decades  of  nuclear  weapons  production.  While  the 
full  nature  and  extent  of  contamination  at  the  sites  may  not  be  fully  known  for 
many  years,  we  are  taking  some  tangible  steps  now  to  identify  and  mitigate  their 
environmental  and  health  risks. 

MAKING  PROGRESS 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental  Management  program  is  making  sig- 
nificant strides  in  reducing  the  environmental  and  public  health  risks  and  hazards 
from  more  than  50  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production,  testing,  and  research. 
These  results  not  only  demonstrate  significant  progress,  but  also  reflect  a  new  way 
of  doing  business  by  addressing  urgent  risks  first  while  simultaneously  managing 
the  long-term  contamination  and  health  risks  present  at  our  sites.  For  example,  in 
the  last  year  we  have  addressed  urgent  risks  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Completed  safety  improvements  to  a  building  and  begun  to  stabilize  inventories 
of  pyrophoric  plutonium  contained  inside  it  at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  in  Colorado  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  This  material  poses  a  fire  hazard  since,  under  certain  conditions, 
plutonium  ignites  in  air; 

•  Safely  transferred  199  spent  nuclear  fuel  elements  to  safer  storage  facilities  in 
Idsiho;  and 
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•  Returned  153  spent  nuclear  fuel  elements  containing  weapons-grade  uranium 
of  U.S.  origin  from  foreign  research  reactors.  Accepting  these  fuel  elements  helps 
support  the  Nation's  nuclear  nonproliferation  policy  because  they  contain  weapons 
usable  highly-enriched  uranium; 

•  Began  routine  operation  of  a  pump  that  has  virtually  eliminated  the  threat  of 
explosion  in  a  high-level  waste  tank  at  our  Hanford  site. 

We  have  also  achieved  impressive  cumulative  results  that  begin  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  accumulated  waste  and  long-term  contamination  problems  across  the 
country: 

•  Decommissioned  approximately  100  facilities  across  the  complex; 

•  Cleaned  up  16  former  nuclear  weapons  and  industrial  sites  and  14  sites  associ- 
ated with  uranium  mining  and  milling; 

•  Remediated  over  nearly  5,000  public  and  private  properties  contaminated  with 
uranium  tailings; 

•  Treated  2.4  billion  gallons  of  ground  water  and  1.8  billion  gallons  of  surface 
water, 

•  Recycled  16  million  pounds  of  scrap  metal; 

•  Safely  transported  roughly  1  million  tons  of  hazardous  materials  in  140,000 
shipments;  and 

•  Saved  over  $115  million  through  the  use  of  new  technologies. 

CHANGING  THE  WAY  WE  DO  BUSINESS 

These  achievements  demonstrate  real  progress  in  meeting  our  legal  and  moral  ob- 
ligations. However,  inefficiencies  still  exist  in  our  system,  and  there  is  room  for 
more  improvement.  Also,  given  the  downward  trend  in  funding  for  the  Department's 
Environmental  Management  program,  we  cannot  afford  to  become  complacent.  To 
make  up  for  this  year's  real  budget  reductions,  and  to  continue  to  seize  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  productivity,  we  must  continue  to  be  smarter  about  the  way  we 
operate  through  increasing  efficiency  and  eliminating  wasteful  spending  by  hiring 
experienced  Federal  project  managers,  streamlining  our  contractor  workforce,  reduc- 
ing indirect  and  overhead  labor  costs,  and  reforming  our  contracts.  For  example: 

•  We  have  hired  1,200  experienced  project  managers,  cost  estimators,  safety  and 
health  professionals,  and  environmental  engineers  to  provide  greater  accountability 
and  oversight  at  our  sites.  Years  of  congressional  oversight  and  hearings  on  waste- 
ful spending  and  poor  health  and  safety  practices  were  the  impetus.  In  return  for 
additional  staff,  field  office  managers  have  committed  to  specific  productivity  sav- 
ings. 

•  We  are  reducing  the  number  of  contractor  employees  by  a  total  of  about 
17,500 — about  34  percent — from  fiscal  year  1994  to  fiscal  year  1996.  We  are 
downsizing  our  workforce  in  accordance  with  Section  3161  of  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1993  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  of  such  layofls.  In  making  these  cuts, 
we  have  tried  to  the  extent  possible  to  be  equitable  across  our  sites.  However,  there 
are  particular  sites  where  significant  productivity  improvements  are  possible  to  cor- 
rect particularly  inefficient  operations.  The  Rocky  Flats  Plant  in  Colorado  and  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  are  taking  about  35  and  30  percent  reduc- 
tions of  their  total  workforce,  respectively;  the  Hanford  Site  in  Washington  and  the 
Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina  are  reducing  their  workforce  by  26  and  22 
percent,  respectively. 

•  We  are  recompeting  and  renegotiating  $30  billion  worth  of  contracts  to  include 
greater  incentives  for  outstanding  performance  and  to  ensure  that  the  contractors — 
not  the  taxpayers — take  on  a  larger  share  of  the  risks  associated  with  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Department.  A  recently  completed  consolidation  of  our  Idaho  contract 
is  projected  to  save  $500  million  over  the  next  5  years. 

By  instituting  these  changes,  we  believe  that  the  Environmental  Management 
program  will  be  able  to  meet  its  legal  commitments  during  fiscal  year  1996,  with 
a  few  exceptions  that  we  have  already  begun  working  with  State  regulators  to  re- 
solve. 

The  Environmental  Management  program  will  continue  to  be  driven  by  a  results- 
oriented,  risk-based  approach  that  seeks  to  address  the  most  urgent  public  health 
and  safety  problems  first.  However,  after  this  fiscal  year,  even  with  the  continued 
productivity  savings  that  are  expected,  there  will  be  a  gap  between  available  re- 
sources and  requirements  in  the  future.  In  order  to  continue  to  meet  our  obligations, 
we  will  need  to  address  these  outyear  challenges  with  new  analytical  tools,  renegoti- 
ation of  some  of  our  compliance  agreements,  and  through  statutory  changes. 
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"BASELINE  REPORT"  ON  TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COSTS 

As  part  of  our  eflbrt  to  increase  managerial  and  financial  control,  the  Department 
recently  completed  an  estimate  of  the  total  long-term  costs  of  the  Environmental 
Management  program.  The  Baseline  Report  was  required  by  Congress  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1994  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (section  3153),  with  annual  updates 
to  follow.  The  Baseline  Report  includes  descriptions  of  projects,  activities,  remedies, 
schedule,  and  estimated  costs  for  addressing  environmental  problems  at  Department 
of  Energy  sites.  The  results  are  very  instructive.  We  found  that  the  estimated  total 
costs,  using  current  assumptions,  is  approximately  $230  billion.  This  includes  not 
only  the  cleanup,  waste  management,  nuclear  materials  and  facUity  stabilization 
costs  for  the  Cold  War  legacy  from  nuclear  weapons  production,  but  also  the  costs 
for  the  variety  of  energy  research  and  nuclear  energy  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  and  future  costs  to  support  the  ongoing  program.  The  report  is  based 
on  completion  of  cost  estimates  and  assumptions  collected  from  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual activities.  It  provides  estimated  costs  for  meeting  current  compliance  agree- 
ments. The  bottom  line  is  that  the  single  most  important  factor  afFecting  our  cost 
will  be  the  decisions  regarding  the  future  use  of  the  land  and  facilities.  The  adminis- 
tration has  already  proposed  changes  to  the  Superfund  law  that  would  allow  for 
greater  consideration  of  future  land  use. 

These  managerial  initiatives  are  bold  and  necessary  to  increase  productivity,  and 
the  tools  we  are  using  to  plan  for  a  better  future  will  reduce  costs.  But  these  are 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  the  future.  We  still  face  a  real  reduction  in  budget 
relative  to  scope  of  work  this  year,  and  even  deeper  reductions  in  later  years.  There- 
fore, another  way  in  which  we  are  ensuring  that  we  continue  to  meet  our  legal  obli- 
gations is  by  woricing  with  regulators  to  make  appropriate  changes  to  compliance 
agreements  and  asking  for  appropriate  changes  in  laws  that  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment such  as  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  or  "Supertund"  law.  Changing  this  law  to  account  for  future  land  uses 
will  help  promote  faster  turn  around  times  in  some  cleanup  actions,  and  will  save 
money. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Department  is  committed  to  complying  with  the  laws 
that  apply  to  its  sites  and  operations.  The  Environmental  Management  program  will 
be  in  substantial  compliance  in  fiscal  year  1996  with  these  agreements  if  Congress 
appropriates  the  President's  budget  request.  However,  many  of  our  compliance 
agreements  were  signed  during  a  climate  much  diflerent  from  the  one  we  have 
today.  Some  of  the  milestones  and  schedules  for  completion  are  unworkable.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  it  is  a  reasonable,  and  indeed  sensible,  thing  to  do  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  States,  stakeholders,  and  EPA  to  renegotiate  those  agreements  as 
appropriate  to  align  them  more  with  current  fiscal  reality.  Also,  our  goal  in 
renegotiating  these  agreements  is  to  ensure  that  they  wiU  achieve  the  greatest  risk 
reduction  and  risk  prevention  per  dollar  spent. 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  is  being  proposed  under  three  separate  appro- 
priations accounts:  the  Energy  Supply  and  Research  Development  appropriation 
(roughly  10  percent  of  the  budget  request);  the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
and  Waste  Management  appropriation  portion  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activi- 
ties account  (roughly  87  percent  of  the  budget  request);  and  the  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Decontamination  and  Decommissioning  (D&D)  Fund  appropriation  (roughly  3 
percent  of  the  budget  request). 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Environmental  Manage- 
ment program  totals  $6.5  billion.  This  includes  $84  million  for  new  responsibilities 
primarily  at  three  sites — Mound,  Pinellas,  and  Savannah  River — transferred  to  the 
Environmental  Management  account  from  the  Defense  Programs  account.  Manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  Savannah  River  Site,  Mound,  and  Pinellas  was  trans- 
ferred to  Environmental  Management  in  January,  1995.  Given  a  comparable  work 
scope,  this  request  represents  a  reduction  of  4  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1995 
baseline  appropriation.  Table  4  outlines  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  EM. 
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TABLE  4.- 


-ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  RSCAL  YEAR  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

[Dollar  in  millions] 


Fiscal  yeais 


1995 


1996 


Waste  Management: 

Defense $2,673.1        $2,501.6 

Non-Defense  243.0  206.1 

Total 2,916.1  2,707.7 

Corrective  Activities: 

Defense  0.5  3.4 

Non-Defense 26.7  5.4 

Total 27.2  8.8 

Environmental  Restoration: 

Defense 1,379.9  '1,576.0 

Non-Defense  388.6  417.8 

Total 1.768.5  1.993.8 

Uranium  D&D  Fund: 

Non-Defense 301.3  288.8 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization: 

Defense 765.5  1,596.0 

Non-Defense  73.4  83.7 

Total 838.9         1,679.7 

Technology  Development: 

Defense 417.4  390.5 

Transportation  Management: 

Defense 20.7  16.1 

Compliance  and  Program  Coordination: 

Defense 0  81.3 

Analysis  Education  and  Risk  Management: 

Defense 84.9  157.0 

Use  of  Prior  Year  Balances  and  Other  Adjustments: 

Defense -249.3  -313.9 

Non-Defense  -8.2  -€8.1 

Total -257.5  -382.0 

Transfer  Government  Contribution  to  Uranium  Enrichment  D&D  from  ER  Defense -133.7  -350.0 

Appropriation  Breakdown: 

Defense 5,092.7  6,009,0 

Energy  Supply 723.5  689.9 

Uranium  D&D  Fund  167.6  -106.2 

Total?  $5,983.8       $6,591.7 

'Includes  $350  million  for  jovernment  contributions  to  the  Uranium  Enrichment  D&D  Fund.  Actual  change  fiom  1995  to  1996  lor  the  De- 
fense budget  is  -2  percent.. 

'This  includes  $843  million  for  newly  transferred  responsibilities.  The  base  budget  request  without  these  new  responsibilities  is  $5,748  bil- 
lion, a  4  percent  reduction  trom  last  year's  enacted  amount 

The  Environmental  Management  program  has  been  integrally  involved  with  the 
significant  changes  in  the  Department  and  has,  in  fact,  spearheaded  some  of  them. 
Openness,  focus  on  a  new  mission,  new  motivations,  and  accountability  are  charac- 
teristics that  the  Environmental  Management  program  has  attempted  to  develop, 
and  will  continue  to  nurture.  The  Environmental  Management  program  is  dedicated 
to  meeting  its  responsibilities  in  reducing  risks,  creating  a  safe  work  environment, 
and  protecting  public  safety. 

Our  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  the  Environmental  Management  pro- 
gram is  a  declining  budget  given  an  equal  work  scope  but  it  will  still  allow  us  to 
fuUill  legal  and  moral  commitments  while  simultaneously  streamlining  our  pro- 
gram. This  streamlining,  however,  has  limits  beyond  which  further  cuts  in  funding 
will  trade  off  savings  against  safety.  We  are  engaged  in  a  daunting  effort  to  redirect 
the  national  conunitment  from  production  of  nuclear  weapons  for  our  national  secu- 
rity strategy  to  resolving  the  resulting  widespread  environmental  and  safety  prob- 
lems at  thousands  of  contaminated  sites  across  the  country.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  do  no  less  and  we  are  dedicated  to  producing  meaningfuj  results. 
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WORKER  AND  COMMUNITY  TRANSITION 

The  Worker  and  Community  Transition  Program  was  established  to  support  the 
President's  commitment  to  assist  the  transition  of  the  employees  and  communities 
of  the  Department's  nuclear  weapons  production  complex  in  the  post-Cold  War  era, 
and  to  oversee  the  Department's  compliance  with  section  3161  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Initially  these  responsibilities  were  per- 
formed by  a  Secretarial  Task  Force,  but  as  the  scope  of  the  task  expanded  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Department's  efforts  to  down  size  our  contractor  work  force  to  achieve 
greater  cost  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  operations,  I  determined  that  a  more  sta- 
ble organization  was  required.  This  determination  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  in  September  1994. 

The  core  mission  of  the  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  is  to  provide 
policy  guidance  and  oversight  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  mitigate  the  impacts 
of  work  force  reductions  on  the  workers  at  the  Department's  facilities  and  the  com- 
munities that  host  them.  The  Office  will  oversee  work  force  restructuring  plans, 
these  plans  are  mandated  by  section  3161  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  purpose  of  these  plans  is  to  set  out  the  strategy  by  which 
each  site  will  achieve  its  work  force  restructuring.  Among  the  mechanisms  that  are 
commonly  used  in  these  plans  are  voluntary  separation  programs,  retraining  and 
education  assistance,  relocation  assistance,  out  placement  assistance,  and  medical 
benefit  extensions. 

To  date,  the  Department  has  approved  plans  and  actions  that  have  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  over  11,000  contractor  positions.  As  a  result  of  an  extensive  plan- 
ning and  consultation  process  that  involved  employees,  elected  officials,  and  union 
representatives  at  each  affected  facility,  only  about  20  percent  of  these  reductions 
resulted  in  involuntary  layoffs.  The  average  cost  of  each  position  eliminated  thus 
far  is  less  that  $27,000.  This  figure  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  of  many  private  sector  down  sizing  efibrts. 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  savings  in  salary  to  the  Department  from  these  reduc- 
tions is  approximately  $600  million  per  year.  The  Ofiice  of  Worker  and  Community 
Transition  will  play  a  critical  role  in  securing  future  savings  through  work  force  re- 
structuring by  assisting  each  site  in  performing  work  force  planning  that  is  based 
on  future  skill  requirements  and  current  skill  levels. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  issued  a  challenge  to  create  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  works  more  efficiently  and  costs  less.  The  Department  has  committed 
to  meeting  this  challenge  by  saving  some  $14.1  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
Department  is  planning  to  eliminate  the  contractor  work  force  by  approximately 
19,000,  or  14  percent  of  our  overall  management  and  operating  contractor  work 
force,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  A  detailed  illustration  of  the  employment  his- 
tory and  anticipated  reductions  at  major  Departmental  sites  is  attached  to  my  testi- 
mony in  Tables  5  and  6. 
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Worker  and  Community  Transition 
Approved  Work  Force  Restructuring  Plans 

oQo«oo«9  e9eo<9f)oe  oooori^oo  0009    Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition 

Through  February  1995 


FY  1995  and 
Subteq. 


Economic 
Development 


Number  of 
Jobs 


Cost  Per 

Job* 
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$0 
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SO 
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so 

$0 
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$78,400,000 
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2500 

$30,580 

$84,734,011       t107J94J84        $137^03.732  $3MJ3a.137       $307408,137 


TABLE  6.— DOE  MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATIONS  CONTRACTOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY  SELECTED  SITES 

[End  a(  liscal  year  head  count) 

...  Actual        Estimated      1994-1995      Projected      1995-1996         Other  Total 

*"*  1994  1995  Chanje  1996  Change         Chanjes*       Change** 

Richland 16,701  14,273  (2,428)  12,620  (1,653)  (693)  (4,774) 

Idaho  7,524  6,274  (1,250)  5,550  (724)  0  (1,974) 

LLNL  7,321  7,350  29  7,350  0  0  29 

Nevada 5,468  4,153  (1,315)  4,146  (7)  0  (1,322) 

SNL 8,458  8,704  246  8,856  152  (27)  371 

lANL 7.024  7,020  (4)  6,654  (366)  (500)  (870) 

WPP  735  662  (73)  648  (14)  0  (87) 

Rocky  Rats 6,698  5,998  (700)  4,298  (1,700)  0  (2,400) 

Kansas  City 3,289  3,550  261  3,550  0  0  261 

Pantex  3,230  3,322  92  3,315  (7)  0  85 

Mound  1,337  1,119  (218)  1,016  (103  0  (321) 

Femald  2,385  1,994  (391)  1,794  (200)  0  (591) 

Savannah  River 18,922  15,299  (3,623)  15,299  0  (577)  (4,200) 

Oak  Ridge  17,215  16,521  (694)  16,138  (383)  (958)  (2,035) 

Pinellas  1,007  784  (223)  358  (426)  0  (649) 

Subtotal 107,314       97,023       (10,291)       91.592        (5,431)        (2.755)       (18.477) 

Other  Sites  28,878       28,728  (150)       28.728  0  (447)  (597) 

Grand  Total  136.192      125.751       (10.441)      120,320        (5,431)        (3.202)       (19.074) 

*  Projected  reductions  in  subcontractor  and  temporary  personnel  between  1994  and  19%. 

** Changes  between  1994  and  1996  in  M&O  contractor  employment  plus  anticipated  reductions  in  subcontractors  and  temporary  peisonnel. 

This  downsizing  is  possible,  prudent  and  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
the  Department  cannot  afford  the  levels  of  employment  that  we  currently  sustain. 
Second,  current  levels  of  employment  are  excessive.  Our  contractor  employment  at 
several  sites  actually  exceeds  levels  that  existed  during  the  height  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons production.  In  fact,  between  1988  and  1992,  as  environmental  clean  up  spending 
increased,  layers  of  contractor  employees  were  added  to  the  existing  defense  produc- 
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tion  work  force.  The  Department's  environmental  clean  up  programs  sustain  exces- 
sive numbers  of  management  and  oversight  personnel  compared  to  the  people  who 
actually  perform  remediation  work. 

The  Department  of  Eneror  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  includes  $100  million 
for  the  Omce  of  Woriser  and  Community  Transition.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $15  mil- 
lion from  the  funding  provided  in  fiscal  year  1995.  This  request  will  fund  restructur- 
ing costs  associated  with  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  weapons  production  mission. 
When  work  force  restructuring  results  from  efforts  to  achieve  cost  savings  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  a  specific  program,  the  affected  program  will  fund  the  cost  of 
the  restructuring.  In  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  these  reductions  will  occur  pri- 
marily in  the  Environmental  Management  program,  and  up  to  $200  million  has 
been  identified  in  that  program's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  this  purpose. 
Overall,  including  funding  from  fiscal  year  1995  and  the  fiscal  year  1996  request, 
approximately  $500  million  (or  $25,000  per  separated  employee)  will  be  available  to 
fund  the  restructuring  of  19,000  contractor  employees.  An  illustration  of  recent 
budget  levels  is  attached  to  my  testimony  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7.— BUDGET 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Hscal  years 
Fundln{  Adrvities 


1993  1994  1995  1996 


Programs  (stockpile  support) $85 

Weapons  Program  Direction  $100 

Worker  and  Community  Transition  Program  100        $115        $100 

Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  Program 115         200 

Total $85        $200        $230        $300 

The  Department  remains  committed  to  the  men,  women  and  communities  of  the 
former  nuclear  weapons  production  complex.  When  the  costs  of  the  Worker  and 
Community  Transition  IVogram  are  weighed  against  the  resources  that  these  people 
and  communities  represent,  it  is  in  the  Department's  view  a  wise  investment.  Just 
as  the  Department  must  invest  in  its  stewardship  of  other  portions  of  the  Cold  War 
legacy  such  as  non-proliferation,  stockpile  management,  materials  disposition,  and 
environmental  management  so  to  must  it  invest  in  the  individuals  who  maintained 
our  Nation's  nuclear  deterrent  as  they  make  the  transition  necessitated  by  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  down  sizing  of  the  Department's  budget  and  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  continues  to  face  a  broad  spectrum  of  nuclear  dangers — theft 
or  accident  involving  nuclear  weapons,  direct  military  attack,  proliferation,  poorly 
controlled  excess  of  nuclear  materials — in  a  changing  world.  We  must  continue  to 
deal  with  the  environmental  legacy  of  our  weapons  production  mission  that  poses 
a  serious  environment,  safety,  and  health  problem.  The  challenge  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  laboratories  is  to  apply,  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner,  its  unique 
capabilities  and  resources  to  reduce  the  nuclear  dangers.  To  this  end  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  work  on  a  number  of  parallel  and  complimentary  programs. 
The  first  program  is  stockpile  stewardship.  This  program  is  structured  to  maintain 
our  high  level  of  confidence  in  the  safety,  security  and  reliability  of  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent while  pursuing  the  administration's  goal  of  extending  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  and  completing  woric  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban.  We  will  con- 
tinue our  active  nuclear  nonproliferation  program  through  aggressive  research  and 
development  activities  at  the  laboratories.  We  will  continue  to  provide  the  necessary 
technological  and  analytical  support  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  weapons-usable  materials.  We  will  aggressively  pursue  the  technical  and  man- 
agement efforts  to  provide  for  the  safe,  secure,  environmentally  sound  long-term 
storage  of  all  weapwns-usable  fissile  materials  and  the  disposition  of  those  fissile 
materials  declared  surplus  to  our  national  defense  needs.  The  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  lead  technical  support  to  the  President's  Interagency  Working 
Group  on  Plutonium  Disposition  and  is  conducting  joint  technical  studies  with  the 
Russians  on  options  for  plutonium  disposition.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Department 
to  succeed  in  meeting  these  and  other  daunting  challenges  we  need  the  continuing 
support  of  this  committee. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much. 
Let  me  also  note  that  Senator  Nunn  has  joined  us  as  the  ranking 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  that  I  think  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  a  tremendous  leader  of  this  committee 
during  the  103rd  session  of  Congress. 

So,  Senator  Nunn,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  I  turn  to  you  and 
ask  if  you  have  any  opening  comments  that  you  would  like  to 
make. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  reward  for  those 
words  of  praise  I  will  refrain  from  g^iving  an  opening  statement  and 
simply  put  it  in  the  record.  And  thank  you  for  your  comments,  and 
thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  being  here.  I  will  have  questions  at  the 
appropriate  time,  whenever  that  is. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Senator  Nunn,  thank  you  very 
much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  the  Secretary  to  today's  hear- 
ing. Madam  Secretary,  in  many  respects,  this  is  an  important  year  of  decision  for 
your  Department  and  the  Congress. 

I  know  I  need  not  reiterate  the  longstanding  concerns  of  this  committee  about  the 
urgency  of  making  a  start  on  a  real  facility  to  reduce  real  tritium,  to  ensure  that 
we  continue  to  have  a  real  deterrent  capability  in  the  years  ahead.  Yet,  over  the 
past  decade,  the  committee  has  supported  the  New  Production  Reactor,  the  follow 
on  Two  Reactor  Strategy,"  and  for  the  past  several  years,  another  round  of  seem- 
ingly endless  studies.  Now,  Madam  Secretary,  your  Department's  latest  progress  re- 
f)ort  reconunenda  neither  a  choice  of  technology  for  tritium  production,  nor  a  pre- 
erred  location  for  that  technology.  You  have  promised  those  decisions  to  us  by  No- 
vember. Effectively,  that  leaves  the  committee  with  two  unpleasant  choices:  either 
we  can  pick  our  own  solution,  without  waiting  for  your  guidance,  or  we  can  watch 
the  fiscal  year  1996  legislative  season  pass  us  by  without  committee  action  on  trit- 
ium production. 

At  an  earlier  hearing,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  pressed  Admiral 
Chiles,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Command,  for  assurance  that 
our  nuclear  weapons  will  continue  to  remain  safe  and  reliable,  without  nuclear  test- 
ing. Admiral  Chiles  declined  to  reassure  the  committee,  on  the  grounds  that  he  has 
seen  no  stockpile  surety  plan  from  your  Department,  and  that,  until  he  has  received 
and  reviewed  in  detail  such  a  plan,  he  cannot  assure  us  that  the  stockpile  will  be 
safe  and  reliable.  Madam  Secretary,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
concerned  about  both  the  confidence  we  can  have  in  our  deterrent  in  a  "no  testing" 
environment,  and  the  added  cost  of  maintaining  that  confidence  without  testing. 

Finally,  Madam  Secretary,  there  are  many  concerns  about  the  looming  issue  of 
cleanup  at  the  facilities  that  formerly  comprised  the  "weapons  production  complex." 
The  cost  of  cleaniip  will  be  enormous,  regardless  of  the  standards  ultimately  chosen 
as  "clean  enough;  there  are  horror  stories  about  waste  and  abuse  with  the  cleanup 
funds  that  Congress  has  already  provided;  and  the  Department  faces  huge  potential 
fines  for  failing  to  meet  schedules  and  milestones  contained  in  cleanup  compliance 
agreements.  In  fairness  to  you.  Madam  Secretary,  I  must  note  that  most  of  those 
ill-advised  compliance  agreements  were  entered  into  by  your  immediate  prede- 
cessors; you  have  the  misfortune  that  the  consequences  have  "come  home  to  roost" 
during  vour  watch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  Secretary's  testimony  with  keen  interest,  and 
to  her  responses  on  the  issues  I  just  raised,  and  in  response  to  the  many  questions 
I  am  sure  that  members  are  poised  to  ask. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  shrinking  resources  for  the  Department  of  Energy,  as  your 
statement  outlines,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  focus  the 
Department  of  Energy  on  its  core  national  security  missions  and  its 
environmental  clean-up  responsibilities. 
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Given  our  current  budget  problems,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  your 
views  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  core  missions.  And  I  would 
like  to  couple  that  with  a  term  that  I  have  heard  concerning  the 
Department  of  Energy,  which  certainly  pre-dates  your  steward- 
ship— so  this  does  not  reflect  upon  your  administration — ^but  "DOE" 
standing  for  "Department  of  Everything." 

And,  at  the  same  time  then,  I  see  that  your  proposal  to  use  De- 
partment of  Energy  national  security  funding  to  pay  for  the  next 
generation  car  initiative,  the  American  Textile  Partnership,  the  na- 
tional information  infrastructure,  and  the  health  care  technologies 
initiative — what  is  the  relationship  between  these  programs  and 
your  Department's  core  national  security  missions? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  I  believe  and  have  stated  since  we  de- 
livered the  Department's  strategic  plan  that  the  four  core  missions 
of  the  Department — it  would  be  described,  first  of  all,  as  the  natu- 
ral resources  or  energy  mission,  the  national  security  mission,  the 
environmental  restoration  or  environmental  clean-up  mission  and 
the  industrial  competitiveness  mission. 

I  have  always  described  the  heart  and  soul  of  everything  that 
drives  the  work  of  the  Department  to  be  its  science  and  technology. 
And  we  all  know  and  understand  that  it  was  that  that  drove  us 
in  a  2V2  year  cycle  to  finish  the  race  for  the  atomic  weapon. 

At  this  time,  when  I  am  called  upon,  the  President  has  asked  me 
to  ensure  that  confidence  remains  in  our  national  laboratories.  We 
have  an  ongoing  effort  to  tie  that  competency  not  only  to  the  na- 
tional security  work  that  we  undertake  but  to  tie  it  to  other  work 
that  might  benefit  other  missions. 

This  would  be  the  case  with  the  American  Textile  Partnership 
(AMTEX),  where  the  issues  involving  the  survival  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry fully  integrated — not  any  one  company,  but  the  entire  in- 
dustry. From  the  growing  of  cotton  or  some  other  natural  fiber  to 
its  final  arrival  in  the  store  where  the  customer  can  purchase  it  al- 
most on  real  time  has  to  do  with  the  very  things  that  form  the  very 
heart  and  core  of  our  national  security  mission. 

High-speed  parallel  computing,  materials  advance,  work  in  areas 
that  are  very  important  to  national  security — weapons  design  and 
weapons  reliability  and  safety. 

It  is  the  tying  of  those  two  missions  that  permit  us  to  actually 
take  work  which  has  benefited  the  national  security  mission  and 
now  deliver  it  to  a  private  sector  in  very  high  risk  areas  which  also 
have  the  benefit  of  keeping  a  U.S.  industry  competitive  internation- 
ally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  very  art  of  ensuring  that  while  our 
core  mission  is  attended  to,  we  also  develop  and  continue  com- 
petencies that  have  a  place  in  the  real  world.  And  that  would  per- 
tain to  our  work  with  the  automobile  industry,  both  in  the  Clean 
Car  Initiative,  the  battery  consortium  where,  as  we  all  know  from 
work  recently  completed  by  the  Commerce  Department  at  the  end 
of  last  year  and  formalized  early  this  year,  and  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  a  national  security  interest  in  our  continuing  high  level  of 
imports,  that  directly  impacts  our  national  security. 

So  why  not  use  those  same  competencies  now  to  get  after  what 
causes  60  percent  of  our  imports  of  imported  oil,  which  is  the  trans- 
portation sector? 
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It  seems  compelling  to  me  that  work  would  be  done,  because  it 
answers  both  missions  and  it  keeps  our  scientists  and  technicians 
in  our  laboratories  sharp,  but  not  necessarily  working  on  a  direct 
mission. 

I  believe  that  is  our  mission.  And  I  don't  think  we  are  the  De- 
partment of  Everything.  I  understand  that  we  are  the  Department 
of  Energy  that  has  a  national  security  mission. 

And  if  I  were  naming  us  again,  I  might  go  back  to  the  thoughts 
that  arose  both  in  the  Ford  and  the  Carter  administrations  to  call 
us  the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  for  that  surely 
undergirds  everything  we  do. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Sec- 
retary, you  have  done,  really,  a  great  job  in  acknowledging  the 
clean-up  responsibilities  confronting  your  Department.  However,  I 
am  concerned  that  budget  cuts  to  the  Environmental  Restoration 
and  the  Waste  Management  account  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  Department  of  Energy  to  meet  its  clean-up  com- 
mitments to  the  States.  And,  in  fact,  members  of  your  team  have 
stated  the  shortfalls  that  we  have.  Can  you  give  us  any  assurances 
about  your  Department's  determination  to  meet  its  clean-up  com- 
pliance commitments? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  can  indeed.  But  those  assurances  have  to 
be  under^rded  or  platformed  on  a  certainty  that  reform  is  required 
not  just  in  the  Department  of  Energy,  but  reform  is  required  in 
terms  of  the  way  we  look  at  the  risks  that  we  address  in  clean-up. 
And  this  is  in  some  quarters  not  a  very  popular  discussion  to  have. 

But  I  would  use  tnis  as  an  opportunity  to  indicate  to  the  full 
committee  that  just  yesterday  our  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
mental Management  introduced  and  briefed  very  broadly  what  they 
are  calling — I  hate  to  say  this — the  BEMR,  which  is  tne  Baseline 
Environmental  Management  Report  (BEMR). 

This  is  the  first  compilation  of  a  real  snapshot  at  what  is  re- 
quired to  clean  up  our  many  sites  covering  the  2.5  million  acres  of 
land  on  which  our  weapons  program  has  been  undertaken  the  last 
50  years. 

What  this  report  does,  is  to  take  a  snapshot  of  technology  today, 
not  withstanding  commitments  made  today,  but  quite  frankly 
moves  away  from  some  of  those  commitments,  and  asks  the  real 
question,  what  can  we  clean  up  with  known  technology? 

Which  means,  quite  frankly,  that  we  leave  some  things  out.  As 
an  example,  we  cannot  clean  up  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  The  tech- 
nology and  the  funds  to  do  that  do  not  exist.  So  we  have,  quite 
frankly,  owned  that. 

But  we  have  come  up  with  a  baseline  to  simply  focus  on  where 
we  go  in  attempting  to  clean  up — not  to  green  fields,  but  to  clean 
up  what  we  know  we  have  the  capability  to  clean  up  and  to  clean 
up  just  short  of  industrial  standards  in  most  areas.  The  baseline 
snapshot  tells  us  that  for  $230  billion  we  can  accomplish  clean-up 
in  approximately  40  years.  But  I  will  leave  you  with  the  clear  fact 
that  in  some  areas  there  will  be  lingering  work  for  three  genera- 
tions, or  approximately  75  years. 

That  now  leaves  us  with  the  opportunity  to  test  again  the  heart 
and  soul  of  what  we  do,  which  is  our  science  and  our  technology, 
to  drive  us  to  greater  productivity.  By  that  I  mean  more  enhanced 
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clean-up — over  this  time  period  with  a  clear  idea  that  we  would 
like  to  move  up  that  trajectory  not  ultimately  to  green  fields,  but 
to  move  up  that  trajectory  depending  upon  the  desired  land  use. 

That  is  not  the  agreement  that  is  contained  in  most  of  the  tri- 
party  agreements  that  exist  in  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment's negotiation  with  some  34  States.  We  recognize  that,  as  do 
the  States  as  well. 

The  reality  of  the  new  budget  stringencies  are  that  we  will  be 
renegotiating  any  number  of  these  agreements.  But  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  almost  on  the  day  that  my  team  and  I  arrived,  that 
many  of  these  agjreements  were  entered  into  without  a  clear  idea 
as  to  how  they  would  be  accomplished. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  baseline  document  that  takes  a  snap- 
shot of  what  we  know  can  be  done.  Against  that  we  must  now 
match  and  marry  what  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
approve  and,  quite  frankly,  what  the  States  and  their  regulators 
will  want  to  approve. 

I  believe  this  baseline  study  moves  us  on  the  course  to  getting 
this  clean-up  done.  And  what  will  now  happen  is,  at  the  end  of  this 
month  we  will  have  introduced  plans  for  each  and  every  site,  which 
we  will  discuss  and  negotiate  with  States  to  move  us  along  the  tra- 
jectory that  we  now  find  ourselves  on. 

I  believe,  despite  the  press  reports,  that  this  is  a  very  stringent 
and  contained  plan.  When  I  arrived,  some  thought  the  figure  would 
be  close  to  $1  trillion.  We  are  well  short  of  that. 

And  I  would  like  to  start  fi*om,  if  you  will,  this  precept,  working 
with  each  one  of  our  sites.  I  am  committed  to  deliver  this,  as  is 
Tom  Grumbly.  And  I  think  what  the  American  public,  through  its 
Congress,  must  determine  what  the  right  price  is,  g^ven  the  land- 
use  desires. 

And  I  know,  as  do  most  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  that 
we  will  not  do  green  field  clean-up  at  each  and  every  one  of  our 
sites.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  are  some  where  I  know  that 
that  can  be  accomplished. 

That  will  never  be  accomplished  at  Hanford,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  ever  be  accomplished  in  totality  at  other  places  like 
Rocky  Flats. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Madam  Secretary,  thank  you 
very  much.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Madam  Secretary, 
pursuing  Senator  Kempthome's  questions  on  the  point  of  what  are 
you  going  to  do  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  clean-up  and  so  forth,  you 
nave  these  compliance  agreements  that  were  entered  into  before 
you  arrived,  right? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Correct. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  they  are  legal  contracts,  I  assume.  They  are 
enforceable  in  court,  is  that  right? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  They  are  indeed. 

Senator  NUNN.  So  you  end  up  not  getting  enough  money  from 
the  Congress.  As  we  end  up  pnming  back,  this  committee  will 
probably  be  more  supportive  of  your  request  than  almost  any  in 
Congress.  But  the  writing  is  on  the  wall  that  funds  are  going  to 
be  cut  back. 
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Now,  what  is  going  to  happen?  Are  you  going  to  go  to  lawsuits? 
Are  we  going  to  have  endless  litigation  between  States  and  the 
Federal  Government?  Are  we  likely  to  have  judges  mandating  that 
the  Federal  Government  pay  these  costs? 

What  are  the  two  or  three  options  that  you  see  as  most  realistic 
in  terms  of  where  we  go  when  you  are  caught  in  this  kind  of  lack 
of  funds,  plus  a  contractual  obligation  with  certain  States? 

Secretary  O'Leary,  I  think,  Senator  Nunn,  I  am  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  I  was  the  day  I  arrived.  And  that  was  being  forced 
to  sit  down,  very  openly  put  on  the  record,  which  is  why  we  have 
come  up  with  these  assessments,  baselines,  and  plans,  and  indicate 
what  must  be  done  against  the  technology  and  the  requirements, 
and  then  start  to  negotiate. 

Senator  Nunn.  With  whom  do  you  negotiate? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  negotiate  with  the  States,  very  much  as 
we  did  in  Washington  State  and  are  beginning  to  do  in  other 
States. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  is  your  legal  assessment?  When  you  talk 
about  negotiating,  you  are  talking  about  assumed  leverage.  If  you 
have  already  entered  into  a  contract  with  one  party,  then  you  are 
bound.  And  if  that  party  thinks  that  they  can  go  to  court  and  re- 
quire you  to  carry  out  your  contract,  what  leverage  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have?  Are  your  legal  advisors  telling  you  that  you 
don't  have  to  comply  or  that  judges  will  not  mandate  that  you  com- 
ply? What  is  your  leverage? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  am  clear  that  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
comply  as  long  as  the  documents  remain  viable.  I  believe,  on  the 
other  side,  people  of  intellect  and  goodwill  understand  that  there 
are  not  the  funds,  nor  is  there  the  technology  to  comply,  which  is 
my  example  of  every  renegotiation  that  has  been  undertaken. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  your  predecessors  have  basically  gotten  writ- 
ten agreements  that  we  can't  comply  with,  is  that  right? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I  would  also  indicate  that 
among  my  very  senior  leadership  there  are  those  who  fear  that  we 
may  be  responsible  for  criminal  action.  And  I  am  very  well  aware 
of  that.  And  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  that  is  the  leverage  because  ev- 
eryone looking  at  the  budgets  today  clearly  understands  that  agree- 
ments made  without  the  background,  in  fact,  to  deliver  on  the  ac- 
complishments committed  to  are  hollow  agreements  at  best. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  what  is  the  Federal  Government  leverage 
here? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  Federal  Government  leverage  is,  quite 
frankly,  the  facts,  sir.  My  impression  has  been  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  these  negotiations — which  I  started  in  February  of 
1993 — is  that  you  go  in  with  the  facts. 

And  you  also  go  in  clearly  admitting  milestones  committed  to 
cannot  be  met,  indicating  how  and  why  they  cannot  be  met,  and 
sit  down  and  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  try  and  figure  out,  first  of 
all,  where  does  the  State  and  all  of  the  interested  parties  want  to 
go,  and  try  and  accomplish  a  rational  agreement. 

And  that  is  the  way  that  we  are  approaching  this  initiative.  And 
Tom  Grumbly  has  been  very  much  engaged  on  a  personal  level,  as 
I  have,  at  selected  sites. 
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Senator  NuNN.  Okay.  Let  me  move  on  to  a  couple  of  other  sub- 
jects. My  time  is  limited  here.  As  I  understand  it,  you  plan  to  com- 
plete the  selection  of  a  tritium  production  technology  and  preferred 
site  by  November  of  this  year,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  correct.  That  is  my  commitment  to 
this  committee  and  I  will  keep  it. 

Senator  NuNN.  The  problem  we  are  going  to  have  with  that  is, 
we  have  delayed  this  tritium  decision  for  several  years  now.  And 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  where  both  authorizers  and  appro- 
priators  will  either  be  in  conference  or,  in  our  case,  we  may  have 
already  concluded  conference  by  the  time  your  decision  comes  up. 
So  we  are  going  to  miss  another  whole  fiscal  year  cycle.  Is  there 
any  way  that  report  can  be  finished,  with  the  kind  of  quality  that 
is  needed,  and  you  could  deliver  it  to  us  sometime  around  mid-Sep- 
tember or  early  October? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Nunn,  I  cannot  make  a  commitment 
without  clearly  understanding  the  facts.  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
me  to  say  yes,  I  would  be  happy  to  accelerate  the  work  to  be  done. 
But  based  on  the  material  that  has  been  presented  to  me  I  do  not 
think  we  can  move  up  that  time  schedule.  What  I  will  do  is  endeav- 
or to  understand  if  we  can.  And  if  we  can,  I  will.  And  I  will  close 
with  you  before  this  record  closes.  And  I  will  close  very  formally 
with  the  committee. 

I  understand  your  need  and  requirement.  I  believe  we  have 
shown  last  year,  in  simply  putting  a  wedge  in  the  budget,  that  it 
was  appropriate.  And  we  did  that  last  year  by  putting  $50  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request. 

We  can  take  care  of  that  problem  because  in  the  early  phases, 
moving  from  Key  Decision  one  to  two  and  three,  the  sums  to  be 
spent  are  de  minimis  against  the  costs  that  one  would  project  over 
the  years. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Department  published  the  Draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Inipact  State- 
ment (PEIS)  on  Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling  on  March  1,  1995.  The  Draft  PEIS 
evaluates  the  environmental  impacts  associated  with  four  technolories  for  a  new 
tritium  supply  facility:  Advanced  Light  Water  Reactor,  Heavy  Water  Reactor,  Modu- 
lar High  Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reactor  and  a  Linear  Accelerator.  These  tech- 
nologies are  evaluated  at  each  of  five  candidate  sites:  Savannah  River  Site,  Oak 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pantex  Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  and  the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  The  Department  is  committed  to  public  participation  in  the  PEIS 
process.  In  addition,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  adequate  time 
for  public  response  to  both  the  Draft  PEIS  and  the  Final  PEIS,  as  well  as  time  to 
incorporate  public  comments.  Therefore,  the  schedule  cannot  reasonably  be  acceler- 
ated. 

There  is  no  preferred  site  or  technology  identified  in  the  Draft  PEIS;  however,  the 
Department  may  identify  a  preferred  technology  and  site  prior  to  completing  the 
final  PEIS  in  October.  The  analyses  of  cost  and  technical  information  regarding  the 
technology  candidates  are  continuing.  To  help  the  Department  fully  understand  the 
cost  issues  associated  with  selecting  a  new  tritium  source,  we  initiated  an  independ- 
ent review  of  tritium  technology  cost  estimates  with  an  outside  group.  We  expect 
that  the  cost  review  will  be  publicly  available  by  late  August  or  early  September 
1995. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  more  question.  This  is  an- 
other subject.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  calls  for  retiring  four 
Trident  submarines  and  28  B-52s,  bringing  our  posture  to  levels 
below  those  to  which  we  are  entitled  under  START  II. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  argues  that  if  the  Russians  reverse 
course  and  we  get  into  a  hostile  situation  with  them,  that  we  basi- 
cally have  the  ability  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  have  a  surge 
capability;  that  is,  to  load  up  more  nuclear  weapons. 

Are  our  tritium  production  plans  and  plants  being  sized  to 
produce  tritium  to  cover  only  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  level  or 
are  we  going  to  have  enougn  to  cover  the  surge  capability  that  is 
a  contingent  plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  plan,  with  respect  to  delivering  a  new 
production  source  of  tritium  in  2011,  which  is  the  commitment  that 
we  have  made  formally  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  contains  and 
contemplates  the  contingencies  that  were  raised  at  that  high  level. 

With  respect  to  the  surge,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  keep  a 
contingency  production  capacity  available  also.  I  am  comfortable 
that  senior  people  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  have  signed  off  on  this  plan. 

And  I  was  asked  to  come  forward  with  this  plan  after  the  Nu- 
clear Posture  Review  was  finished.  I  am  comfortable  that  we  have 
met  the  needs  and  the  requirements  of  our  customers  with  respect 
to  surge.  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  the  surge  that  has  been 
discussed  with  this  committee  is  the  one  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  NUNN.  Well,  let  me  submit  some  specific  questions  for 
the  record  for  you  and  have  you  answer  that  back.  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy  are 
on  the  same  wavelength  here  and  that  we  understand  which  of 
them — I  will  get  very  precise  with  that  definition  of  surge  capabil- 
ity. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes.  But,  Senator,  I  want  to  be  clear  with 
you,  because  I  think  that  there  is  some  rumble  down  at  mid-levels 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Our  relationships  with  the  Department  of  Defense  are  at 
the  highest  level.  And  I  am  clear  and  confident  that  the  agree- 
ments that  we  have  reached  have  been  signed-off  at  that  level.  I 
am  comfortable  that  I  am  delivering  the  requirements  of  the  senior 
staff  at  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  ask  them  every  time  I  see 
them  if  we  are  delivering  exactly  what  they  require.  And  the  an- 
swer is  resoundingly  yes. 

Senator  NuNN.  Okay.  Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Nunn,  thank  you  very  much.  Let 
me  now  acknowledge  and  welcome  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Thurmond. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  brief  statement  and  just  a  few  questions.  Secretary  O'Leary, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing  before  the  committee  once  again. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  today,  and  I 
plan  to  see  you  here  again  this  year.  I  want  you  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  these  essential  national  security  programs  more 
thoroughly  than  your  other  obligations  will  permit  today. 

Secretary  O'Leary,  last  year  at  this  hearing,  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Exon,  said  that  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
is  necessary  for  both  military  and  arms  control  policies,  and  yet 
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there  is  a  growing  concern  that  this  abihty  and  the  skills  to  do  it 
are  eroding. 

As  the  new  Chairman  of  this  committee,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
concerns  expressed  by  my  colleague  continue  to  be  my  concerns  in 
light  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  submission. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  my  colleague  last  year,  I  want  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  to  you  that  this  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  in  both  the  near  term  and  the  long  term  is  the  primary 
focus  of  the  national  security  appropriations  entrusted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  by  the  Congress. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  today,  I  will  submit  my  com- 
plete statement  for  the  record  so  that  we  may  have  more  time  for 
questions  and  answers.  I  ask  now  that  that  be  done,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Secretary  O'Leary,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing  before  the  committee  once 
again.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  today  and  1  plan  to  see  you  nere  again  this  year.  I  want 
you  to  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  these  essential  national  security  programs 
more  thoroughly  than  your  other  obligations  will  permit  today. 

Secretary  O'Leary,  last  year  at  this  hearing,  my  colleague.  Senator  Exon,  stated 
that  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is  necessary  for  both  military 
and  arms  control  policies,  and  yet  there  is  a  growing  concern  that  this  ability  and 
the  skills  to  do  it  are  eroding.  As  the  new  Chairman  of  this  committee,  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  concerns  expressed  by  my  colleague  continue  to  be  my  concerns  in  the 
light  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  submission.  For  the  reasons  stated,  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  you  that  the  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
in  both  the  near  term  and  the  long  term  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity appropriations  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Energy  by  the  Congress.  Now, 
I  do  see  some  potentially  significant  progress  in  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1996 
proposals  to  provide  the  means  to  assess  stockpile  confidence  without  resorting  to 
un^rground  testing  in  the  post  2010  timeframe.  However,  this  science  based  stew- 
ardship approach  is  not  certain  to  fully  succeed,  as  revealed  in  a  recent  House  Na- 
tional Security  Subcommittee  hearing  with  DOE  and  DOD  oflicials.  The  technical 
prospects  for  success  would  be  enhanced  if  the  option  to  verify  the  validity  of  this 
approach  through  underground  nuclear  experiments  were  available  through  this  pe- 
riod. 

This  situation  also  leaves  the  United  States  with  the  prospect  of  a  growing  "stock- 
pile confidence  gap"  between  the  present  safe,  reliable  stockpile  and  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  21st  century,  before  which  almost  all  of  the  weapons  in  the  enduring 
stockpile  must  be  rebuilt.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  capability  to  do  limited  under- 
ground testing  of  aging  and  rebuilt  weapons,  at  least  in  that  future  period,  is  a  tech- 
nical necessity  to  meet  DOE's  responsibilities  to  maintain  stockpile  confidence  under 
the  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  For  this  reason  I  am  very  concerned  about  plans  to 
further  reduce  and  relax  our  test  readiness  program. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  see  evidence  in  the  budget  submission  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  develop  the  advanced,  more  cost  effective  manufacturing  technologies 
needed  to  rebuild  our  current  weapons  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  reconstituting 
our  production  capabilities  as  required  of  DOE  by  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  Nei- 
ther do  I  see  plans  to  ftind  the  comprehensive  advanced  surveillance  program  which 
is  needed  with  a  smaller  stockpile  to  bolster  the  capabilities  of  the  present  Stockpile 
Management  Program.  Neither  do  I  see  plans  to  respond  to  the  laboratory  directors' 
concerns  about  the  eroding  core  weapons  R&D  program. 

Finally,  I  must  express  my  concern  at  the  dismissive  approach  taken  by  DOE  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  DOE  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  Pro- 
gram by  the  Galvin  Committee.  I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  at  later  dates  with 
you  and  Mr.  Crumbly. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Now,  Madam  Secretary,  I  understand  that 
you  are  developing  a  single  programmatic  environmental  impact 
statement,  known   as  PEIS,  for  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and 
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Stockpile  Management  Programs.  Will  any  ongoing  operational  ac- 
tivities or  new  construction  activities  for  either  of  these  programs 
have  to  be  halted  or  delayed  while  the  Department  is  in  the  process 
of  completing  this  PEIS?  If  so,  is  this  a  matter  based  on  require- 
ments or  internal  Department  of  Energy  policy? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  time  that  I 
have  been  at  the  Department  clearly  identified  work  that  needed 
to  move  ahead  of  the  PEIS  or  receive  its  own  careful  attention.  So 
we  have  tended  to  pull  off  work  that  we  did  not  want  to  be  delayed 
by  the  larger  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
stockpile  stewardship/stockpile  management. 

Before  you  arrived,  I  was  with  some  level  of  pride  indicating  as 
an  example  that  the  work  on  tritium  production  had  moved  at  its 
own  pace  and  that  I  had  kept  the  timetables  that  I  made  to  this 
committee  last  year  when  I  indicated  we  would  have  the  Draft  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  tritium  pro- 
duction facility  completed  by  last  month,  and  we  met  that  deadline. 
We  expect  to  meet  the  deadline  for  the  Record  of  Decision  which 
is  November  1995,  which  means  that  the  work  will  be  completed. 

The  only  other  work  that  I  can  think  of  that  is  being  held  up 
would  be  occasioned  by  a  lawsuit.  And  that  is  on  the  Dual  Axis  Ra- 
diographic Hydrotest  Facility  (DARHT),  where  the  Department  was 
challenged  in  court  for  failure — not  on  my  watch,  but  failure  by  the 
Department  itself  to  what  in  the  opinion  of  some  was  the  full  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  The  court  ruled  with  those  who  were 
suing  the  Department  and  indicated  that  we  had  to  go  back  and 
do  a  full  environmental  impact  statement. 

We  are  doing  that  work  and  the  people  involved  with  the 
DARHT  indicated  to  me  that  if  we  meet  the  timetables  outlined, 
which  my  recollection  now  tells  me  is  the  end  of  this  year,  that  we 
will  meet  the  original  schedule  with  respect  to  that  facility,  which 
in  my  mind  is  another  important  building  block  for  science-based 
stockpile  stewardship.  So  I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to  move  for- 
ward. And  we  are  keeping  our  commitments  with  respect  to  the 
timetable. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Madam  Secretary,  as  you  and  I  discussed 
during  the  previous  meetings,  tritium  production  continues  to  be  a 
major  concern,  not  only  to  me  but  also  to  many  defense  experts. 
What  is  the  earliest  timeframe  that  you  anticipate  having  a  new 
tritium  production  capability  on  line? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  depending  upon  the  technology  se- 
lected, we  will  well  meet  the  timetable  established  by  our  cus- 
tomers at  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  is  2011.  And  some 
technologies  can  get  us  at  it  much  sooner,  some  as  early  as  2006. 
The  things  that  will  drive  the  schedule,  quite  frankly,  are  both  in- 
stitutional and  technological.  But  all  of  the  options  now  outlined  in 
the  Draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  get 
us  there.  That  is,  we  will  have  production  on-line  by  2011.  That 
presumes  that  we  will  overcome  siting  challenges.  And  we  will  well 
have  overcome  any  technological  hurdles  within  the  first  3  years  of 
having  completed  the  Record  of  Decision. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Like  many  defense  installations  across 
the  nations,  the  Savannah  River  Site,  known  as  SRS,  is  in  the 
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process  of  downsizing.  This  year  over  4,000  employees  at  the  site — 
that  is  in  my  home  town,  as  you  know 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  do,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [continuing].  And  just  across  the  Georgia 
line — [laughter] — many  are  expected  to  lose  their  jobs.  This  draw 
down  is  causing  apprehension  among  the  workers  who  are  not  on 
any  reduction  list  and  who  possess  skills  that  are  critical  for  main- 
taining our  Nation's  nuclear  capability. 

I  am  concerned  that  many  of  these  highly  skilled  individuals  may 
be  tempted  to  leave  because  they  see  no  future  at  the  site.  What 
can  you  tell  them  about  the  future  role  of  the  Savannah  River  Site 
that  might  ease  their  apprehension? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  one  thing 
that  we  can  and  should  and  I  am  doing  is  to  tell  the  truth.  Lay 
out  the  facts  as  they  exist  and  work  very  hard,  as  we  have  at  the 
Savannah  River  Site,  to  engage  the  community  broadly  in  plans  be- 
yond simply  looking  for  work  at  the  facility. 

And  much  of  the  work  that  we  have  done  to  privatize  some  of 
the  operations  there  provide  the  opportunity  for  workers  to  step  out 
from  the  government  facility  to  work  in  the  private  sector. 

The  funds  that  this  Congress  has  provided  to  help  with  economic 
development  in  both  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
again  look  to  pulling  some  of  the  core  competencies  of  employees, 
especially  on  the  environmental  testing  and  management  side,  to 
offer  options  for  work  in  the  private  sector,  not  only  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Site. 

But  I  cannot  and  should  not  leave  anyone  thinking  fairly  that  life 
at  these  sites  will  be  as  it  has  been.  It  simply  will  not.  Our  obliga- 
tion is  to  do  a  very  orderly  field-force  examination  to  understand 
what  competencies  ought  to  be  retained  and  to  honestly  help  people 
make  the  transition  to  the  private  sector;  or  for  those  who  quite 
frankly  long  for  retirement,  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  plan 
for  that  circumstance.  That  is  the  way  we  are  addressing  the  next 
5  years,  with  a  clear  plan,  and  being  very  open  about  that  plan, 
as  difficult  as  it  is  to  accept. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  that  the  same  thing  is  going  on  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  where  we  have  a  much  smaller  force — 20,000  peo- 
ple compared  to  the  approximately  141,000  contract  employees — 
with  whom  we  are  being  very  straight  forward  and  coming  up  with 
plans  for  what  will  have  to  happen. 

This  is  the  reality  that  the  American  public  has  asked  us  to  em- 
brace. And  we  are  trying  to  do  it  responsibly. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  have  one  last  question.  In  briefing  pa- 
pers that  I  have  seen  on  the  new  defense  program  organization,  the 
Savannah  River  Site  has  not  been  included.  It  appears  that  the  De- 
partment is  willing  to  cast  aside  all  of  its  investments  at  the  site 
and  build  new  facilities  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

In  these  times  of  constrained  fiscal  resources,  how  can  the  De- 
partment justify  building  new  facilities  when  the  existing  tritium 
processing  facility  meets  all  of  the  environmental  and  safety  re- 
quirements? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Chairman  Thurmond,  we  have  not  yet  made 
that  decision  with  respect  to  tritium  production.  I  would  use  this 
as  an  opportimity  to  say  that  I  understand  that  in  some  quarters 
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I  am  taking  some  criticism  for  not  having  indicated  a  technology 
preference  in  our  draft  environmental  impact  statement. 

I  will  share  with  you,  as  I  have  with  many  members  of  this  com- 
mittee in  private  discussions — and  I  would  reiterate,  as  I  have  with 
you  as  well,  that  I  don't  believe  the  record  is  yet  ripe  enough  for 
us  to  come  to  those  conclusions. 

And  so,  with  respect  to  this  Secretary,  I  have  recommended  noth- 
ing on  the  balance  of  one  State  to  another  with  respect  to  tritium 
production.  But  likely  we  will  come  to  those  technology  decisions 
well  before  we  have  completed  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  You  understand  the  strong  position  of 
Senator  Nunn  and  myself  on  this  subject,  don't  you? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Oh,  sir,  I  believe  the  line  I  read  in  the  press 
was  something  like  having  my  ear  and  hoping  to  pinch  it.  I  would 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  hope  you  don't,  but  I  clearly  under- 
stand your  interest. 

I  am  also  looking  very  definitively  at  some  of  the  issues  that  will 
have  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  help  us  make  the  date  which  we 
all  want  to  make.  And  that  is  to  ensure  that  both  the  technological, 
the  economic,  and  the  institutional  issues  are  well  understood  be- 
fore we  take  the  next  steps. 

I  intend  for  that  work  to  be  done  because  in  my  opinion  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  a  long  and  sad  history  of  advancing  very 
large,  expensive  projects,  then  not  bringing  along  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  reach  consensus,  and  later  seeing  them  aban- 
doned. I  do  not  want  that  to  happen  on  my  watch. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Chairman  Thurmond,  thank  you  very 
much.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it, 
you  are  going  to  take  some  $10.6  billion  in  cuts  over  5  years. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  And  I  think  a  good  chunk  of  that  comes  out  of 
the  clean-up  program.  Some  $4.4  billion  comes  out  of  clean-up,  is 
that  correct? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  it  does,  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Over  5  years.  I  am  concerned  about  that  because 
we  had  hoped,  you  know,  to — if  I  go  back  a  little  bit  to  where  we 
had  the  first  study  at  Fernald  that  started  some  of  this  clean-up 
business,  that  first  study  that  the  Government  Accounting  Office 
did,  we  estimated  it  was  going  to  take  about  10  years  to  do  the 
clean-up  at  the  whole  nuclear  weapons  sites.  And  $8  billion  to  $12 
billion  was  the  figure  back  in  those  days. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  remember. 

Senator  Glenn.  Then  along  about  1988  it  went  up  to  about  $100 
bilHon  in  20  years.  Then  from  1991  until  1994  was  $200  billion  and 
20  to  30  years. 

Now,  the  report  last  week  is,  depending  on  whether  we  want  to 
go  the  iron  fence  route  or  green  fields  route,  $200  to  $350  billion 
and  20  to  75  years.  I  have  always  been  concerned  we  weren't  put- 
ting enough  into  this. 
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And  it  doesn't  get  any  cheaper.  And  obviously  there  are  some 
things  that  have  to  be  done  just  for  safety  around  the  areas  where 
these  facilities  are. 

I  don't  know  what  you  can  tell  us  about  what  our  plans  are  in 
the  future.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  planning,  for  fiscal  1995, 
$6.1  billion,  and  for  1996,  $6.6  billion.  Is  that  about  it? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  about  it,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  Is  there  any  plan  to  try  and  go  above  that?  I 
know  the  budgetary  problems.  But  this  is,  as  I  understand  it  also — 
all  that  will  enable  us  to  do  is  comply  with  existing  agreements 
through  1996. 

And  we  don't  really  know  what  is  going  to  happen  beyond  that, 
is  that  correct? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  know  exactly  what  needs  to  happen.  And 
that  is,  we  must  now  sit  down,  as  I  described  earlier,  with  the  par- 
ties involved  at  each  and  every  one  of  these  major  sites  and  each 
and  every  one  of  these  now  31  States  and  address  the  budget  avail- 
able against  the  commitments  made;  and  then  do  a  side-by-side 
and  honestly  hone  what  there  is  no  technology  to  deliver  today. 

You  and  I  had  a  private  conversation  about  the  long-term  trajec- 
tory. And  if  I  could  indulge  for  just  a  moment  to  walk  through 
what  I  believe  is  the  most  informing  detail  from  this  baseline 
study. 

Given  our  sites  and  our  commitments,  what  Tom  Grumbly  and 
his  fine  team  have  indicated  is,  it  will  cost  us  $170  billion  over  the 
next  75  years  simply  to  maintain  these  sites  in  caretaker  cir- 
cumstance and  address  those  most  vulnerable  conditions  that  we 
have  outlined  in  the  three  vulnerability  studies  that  we  have  done 
in  the  past  18  months. 

The  next  step  up  the  clean-up  ladder,  at  about  $200  billion  gets 
us,  quite  frankly,  to  clean  up  at  just  about  industrial  level.  And  our 
desire  is  to  move  much  further  than  that.  Moving  just  beyond  that 
gets  us  to  the  $230  billion  that  I  had  indicated  earlier. 

And  we  can  move  up  that  ladder  cleaning  up  more  and  more  and 
removing  more  fences  from  around  our  facilities.  But  all  of  that  de- 
pends. Senator  Glenn,  on  clearly  understanding  that  the  technology 
is  there  to  do  that.  And  that  is  the  driver  that  now  must  come  from 
the  Department's  own  capabilities  to  improve  the  work  that  we  do. 

I  discussed  earlier  just  announcing  the  award  at  Rocky  Flats. 
And  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  that  award  captures  a  savings  of 
$1.2  billion  over  what  had  been  projected  if  we  had  continued  to 
do  assessment  and  paperwork. 

But  we  are  beyond  that.  And  we  are  now  ready  to  move  on  to 
clean-up.  I  believe  that  that  is  where  we  have  to  go.  But  I  have  to 
do  it  at  a  cost  that  is  much  more  effective. 

And  you  will  remember  that  last  year  I  was  reporting  that  we 
had  come  in  and  taken  a  snapshot  to  indicate  we  were  paying  30 
percent  more  for  clean-up  than  any  of  our  private  sector  competi- 
tors and  some  of  our  own  governmental  colleagues.  Tom  Grumbly 
and  his  people  have  reduced  those  costs  by  10  percent  since  last 
year.  He  will  achieve  another  10  percent  reduction  this  year  and 
will  do  another  30  percent. 
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Would  we  like  to  have  had  a  more  ample  budget  to  get  on  with 
this  and  move  up  the  trajectory?  Yes.  But  my  assignment  is  to  find 
the  technology  to  do  that.  And  we  must  work  on  that. 

Senator  Glenn.  Let  me  ask — I  think  that  Tom  Grumbly  has  indi- 
cated he  thought  approximately  20  percent  of  your  reductions  could 
be  attained  through  an  increase  in  efficiencies. 

I  am  always  a  little  dubious  of  this  budget  figure  on  increased 
efficiencies.  I  think  they  have  a  way  of  not  coming  true  normally. 

I  am  just  as  dubious  over  in  the  House  with  some  of  the  things 
they  are  doing  on  their  increased  efficiencies  and  putting  it  on 
some  of  their  budgetary  savings  on  the  future, 

I  think  that  is  when  we  don't  know  what  else  to  do  we  say,  "Well, 
maybe  we  can  get  increased  efficiencies." 

Is  that  a  figure  based  on  something  or  just  a  hoped  for  20  per- 
cent increase  in  efficiencies? 

Secretary  O'Leary,  It  is  based  on  the  experience,  principally  in 
the  area  of  Environmental  Management,  where  these  savings  have 
been  captured. 

I  have  just  indicated  on  the  record  that  I  am  sure  that  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  achieved  a  20  percent  productivity 
savings  by  our  Environmental  Management. 

Now,  you  know  this  is  not  very  popular  for  me  to  say,  but  I  think 
the  Galvin  Task  Force  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  redundancy 
within  our  systems  that  exist  are  quite  simply  because  no  one  has 
trusted  our  work.  This  perception  leaves  lots  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

But,  woefully,  those  improvements  mean  also  that  you  take  the 
worker  with  the  redundant  work.  I  have  testified  before,  not  nec- 
essarily to  this  committee,  but  when  I  go  to  sites  and  I  see  five  sep- 
arate units  in  a  State  doing  a  narrow  part  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  business,  it  is  a  no-brainer  to  figure  out,  "Well,  do  we 
really  need  five  separate  offices  addressing  narrow  stovepipes  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  business?" 

Wouldn't  it  make  sense  to  have  one  key  representative  of  the  De- 
partment collapse  these  buildings,  collapse  this  work,  and  collapse 
this  oversight  and  do  that  while  at  the  same  time  improving  our 
safety  statistics  and  improving  the  conditions  for  the  workers  on 
our  sites? 

I  know  that  this  can  be  done.  I  have  done  it  in  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Glenn.  Well,  my  time  is  up.  I  just  wanted  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  work  you  are  doing  over  there  because  I  think  try- 
ing to  define  this  whole  problem  and  get  our  arms  around  the  thing 
is  very — ^it  has  been  a  tough  one. 

And  I  thought  some  of  the  things  you  are  doing  on  baseline  in- 
ventory now,  I  am  a  little  bit  shocked  that  those  weren't  done  back 
some  years  ago,  Jim  Watkins  and  some  of  the  previous  people  that 
were  over  there. 

Inventory,  management  and  control  has  been  a  long  problem 
with  the  Department  of  Energy.  And  the  clean-up  doesn't  get  any 
cheaper.  It  gets  more  expensive  every  year  we  put  it  off.  And  I  am 
hoping  we  can  up  our  budget  in  those  areas. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Glenn  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  John  Glenn 

I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief  this  morning,  given  the  time  constraints  of  Secretary 
O'Leary. 

I  first  would  like  to  applaud  the  Secretary's  initiative  to  look  for  efficiencies  in 
her  Department.  Your  proposal  to  cut  $10.6  billion  over  the  next  5  years  is  proof 
of  your  willingness  to  help  get  our  budget  under  control.  And  I  encourage  you  to 
forge  ahead  with  your  contract  reform  initiatives,  inventory  reviews,  as  well  as  ex- 
amine efforts  to  privatize  some  aspects  of  DOE  programs. 

I  am  concerned  though,  that  in  our  frenzy  to  reduce  the  budget,  we  may  lose  sight 
of  some  fundamental  obligations  that  we  have — namely,  our  obligation  to  cleanup 
and  make  safe  the  sites  in  the  former  production  complex.  We  must  not  neglect  this 
obligation,  nor  the  workers  and  communities  who  supported  it  during  the  last  40 
years. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  proCTam,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  which  new  facilities,  like  the  National  Ignition  Facility, 
may  have  on  our  international  arms  control  efforts,  particularly  the  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  and  Nonproliferation  Treaties.  I  will  be  interested  to  hear  how  DOE  has 
addressed  these  issues,  and  whether  there  is  consensus  among  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  ACDA  that  these  programs  are  necessary. 

Additionally,  we  are  told  that  the  cost  of  the  NIF  could  be  as  much  as  $1.8  billion. 
Is  this  figure  accurate?  What  controls  are  in  place  to  ensure  that  this  cost  is  not 
exceeded? 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  these  and  other  issues  with  you  Madam  Secretary 
over  the  next  several  months. 

Senator  KEMPTHOR>fE.  Thank  you,  Senator  Glenn.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Madam  Secretary, 
again,  we  thank  you  for  being  here.  And  I  can  report  to  you,  having 
mentioned  that  I  was  going  over  to  greet  quite  a  number  of  folks 
from  your  home  town,  that  they  were  delighted  to  know  that  you 
were  nere  and  testifying  today. 

Because  I  missed  some  of  the  testimony,  I'm  going  to  ask  a  more 
general  question.  Then  I  may  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  will 
submit  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

But  let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  for  the  candor  that  you  have 
brought  to  this  Department  and  the  whole  question  of  some  of  the 
things  that  we  didn't  know,  even  at  official  levels,  and  should  have 
known. 

And  your  response  to  a  couple  of  the  questions  just  now,  that  you 
are  going  to  do  your  best  to  tell  the  truth  and  not  try  to  gloss  over 
it  and  give  people  an  unrealistic  assessment  of  their  chances  for 
continuing  the  status  quo,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  I  find  very 
refreshing. 

And  I — to  the  extent  that  that  permeates  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  but  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  hope  it  continues  because  I  think  that  this  will  reestablish  some 
confidence. 

To  use,  however,  your  example  in  terms  of  finding  five  stovepipes 
that  might  be  collapsed  into  one — and  I  suspect  that  you  touched 
on  this.  I  know  that  it  has  been  a  subject  that  has  been  raised  a 
number  of  times  before. 

But  whether  or  not,  not  withstanding  the  very  fine  job  that  you 
are  doing  right  now  as  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  Department, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  long  range  need  for  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  light  of  the  reduced  need  for  production  of  nuclear-tj^e 
materials,  the  reduced  likelihood  of  production  of  power  generation 
nuclear  activities — I  am  aware  of  the  distinguished  panel  report 
that  came  in  and  what  have  you. 
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But  that  same  candor  that  you  were  describing  so  much  of  what 
has  not  been  disclosed  previously  and  what  you  can  do  right  now, 
how  can  we  justify  a  continuation  over  a  long  period  of  a  separate 
department,  given  the  nexus  that  Department  of  Energy  activities 
now  bear  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  reason,  presum- 
ably, that  you  are  before  this  panel  today? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  would  say  two  things.  One,  in  all  candor, 
if  you  are  talking  to  my  other  colleagues  they  would  be  more  vigor- 
ous in  defending  the  existence  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  have  chosen  not  to  do  that.  I  have  chosen  to  say  let  us  examine 
the  missions  and  ask  if  the  missions  are  true  governmental  func- 
tions. Would  you  want  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  perform  them? 

Then  the  next  examination  needs  to  be  one,  I  believe,  of  good 
governance.  Then  you  must  ask  yourself,  where  do  we  get  the  best, 
most  effective  advocacy  for  points  of  view,  and  also  where  do  we  get 
the  best  management  and  savings. 

I  want  to  move  very  quickly  to  the  050  account,  which  is  the  na- 
tional security  account  with  the  environmental  management  re- 
quirements. Like  it  or  not,  that  is  a  $10  billion  effort.  With  respect 
to  the  national  security  requirements,  no  more  eminent  persons 
could  be  named,  starting  with  President  Harry  Truman  and  walk- 
ing through  almost  anyone  known  to  be  a  bona  fide  expert  in  mat- 
ters of  national  security,  nuclear  weapons  production,  stockpile 
stewardship,  who  now  for  almost  50  years  have  seen  the  necessity 
to  keep  a  clear  wall  of  distinction  between  those  who  do  the  design, 
the  refinement,  the  certainty  of  certifying  to  reliability  and  safety 
the  stockpile  very  separate  from  the  work  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Those  concepts  were  laid  out  in  the  McMahon  Act  of  1947. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  very  eminent  people 
whom  I  know,  beginning  with  Bill  Perry,  whose  own  letter  was 
sent  to  this  committee  indicating  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  no  desire,  no  need,  or  no  requirement  to  take  on  these  func- 
tions. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  that  wall,  keep  the  sanctity  of 
the  independence  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  and  likely  will 
have  to  be  done  until  we  completely  dismantle. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  well,  if  not  Defense,  then  where?  In 
1981,  some  thought  that  it  belonged  in  Commerce.  I  like  best  Jim 
Schlesinger's  comment  that  he  could  not  think  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  the  new  Jerusalem. 

Is  that  a  place  where  you  might  want  to  put  this  work?  And, 
quite  frankly,  I  would  think  it  is  not  because  there  has  been  no  his- 
tory with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this  work  and  the  very  inde- 
pendent nature  of  this  work. 

Now,  finally,  on  the  question  of  saving,  in  the  time  that  we  have 
been  honored  to  have  this  job  we  have  already  identified  over  $3 
billion  worth  of  savings.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  agency  that  is 
offering  up  the  cut  that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  offering  up 
in  terms  of  percentage.  So  I  think  on  the  basis  of  management,  our 
ability  to  both  deliver  and  commit  to  savings,  we  are  owed  the  op- 
portunity to  be  looked  at  as  someone  who  can  do  the  job. 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  the  reforms  that  we  have  indicated, 
which  I  discussed  today  in  the  Rocky  Flats  new  contract  manage- 
ment reform,  I  have,  with  my  colleagues,  taken  a  look  at  this, 
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which  I  have  indicated  would  be  a  Fortune  500  company  if  it  were 
in  the  private  sector. 

I  think,  by  anyone's  measures,  somebody  might  get  the  hint  that 
we  are  managing  it.  Are  we  perfect  yet?  No.  In  the  private  sector 
it  takes  7  years  to  change  a  culture.  But  I  believe  we  are  doing  the 
toughest  job  that  anyone  could  do. 

I'm  talking  about  a  team  of  people  who  are  taking  on  this  chal- 
lenge, with  a  lot  of  help  from  people  on  the  outside,  like  Bob 
Galvin,  like  Dan  Yergin,  and  the  many  private  sector  individuals 
who  have  come  in  to  help  us  to  do  this  work. 

I  am  sorry  to  go  on  so  long,  but  I  believe  that  we  deserved — we 
were  owed  the  opportunity  to  express  that.  And  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Robb.  I  have  been  handed  the  slip  that  indicates  that 
my  time  has  expired.  Just  one  follow-up:  The  Federal  laboratories 
would  come  under  the  same  kind  of  review  and  defense  that  you 
have  just  given  the  Department  generally. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  This  would  certainly  be  true  for  the  three 
weapons  laboratories.  And  as  the  Galvin  Task  Force  indicates,  it  is 
clear — and  I  did  that  work  not  knowing  that  the  President  would 
require  it  as  he  broadly  examines  what  should  happen  with  the 
over  600  national  laboratories. 

The  27  laboratories  under  our  management  and  direction  can  of 
course  be  streamlined  and  downsized.  And  that  was  an  observation 
of  the  Galvin  Task  Force.  I  have  committed  to  find,  over  5  years, 
$1.4  billion  for  streamlining  the  work  of  our  national  laboratories. 
And  I  will  deliver  on  that. 

Senator  Robb.  Madam  Secretary,  my  time  is  up.  I  do  indeed  ad- 
mire the  fact  that  you  have  set  an  example  in  terms  of  trying  to 
find  both  efficiencies  and  revisions  that  would  be  emulated  in  other 
branches  of  government  to  our  benefit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you,  Senator  Robb.  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  let 
me  preface  my  comments 

Senator  Nunn.  Senator  Bryan,  would  you  yield  for  about  15  sec- 
onds? 

Senator  Bryan.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question.  And,  Madam 
Secretary,  you  can  answer  this  for  the  record.  An  awful  lot  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  contracts,  talking  about  compliance  and  agree- 
ments and  contracts  with  the  States,  have  a  force  majeure  clause 
in  them  that  exempt  the  Department  from  compliance  if  the  Con- 
gfress  fails  to  appropriate  the  needed  funds.  Could  you  check  on  the 
various  compliance  agreements  that  we  have  with  States  and  see 
if  that  kind  of  clause  is  in  those  contracts? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  already  know  the  answer.  But  I  will  go  look 
again.  I'm  certain  that  it  does  not  exist.  And  my  General  Counsel 
advises  me  that,  in  the  worst  read  of  what  the  requirements  are, 
that  Tom  Grumbly  and  I  will  be  hoping  that  someone  will  be  deliv- 
ering tennis  balls  to  Leavenworth  or  wherever  they  have  tennis 
courts. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  will  come  see  you  or  drop  you  a  line.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Bring  me  old  tennis  balls. 
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Senator  NUNN.  I  would  like  an  answer,  for  the  record,  on  each 
one  of  the  contracts,  though,  so  we  make  sure  we  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  understand,  sir.  And  I  will  be  pleased  to 
provide  that  for  you. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  question  raised  by  Senator  Nunn  is  inipwrtant,  and  the  answer  is  complex. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  Department  of  Ener©^s  environmental  compliance  agree- 
ments aU  contain  language  that  makes  any  commitments  arising  under  the  agree- 
ments conditional  on  the  availability  of  appropriated  funds.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean,  however,  that  a  lack  of  adequate  funding  is  a  defense  against  envi- 
ronmental violations;  it  is  not  the  agreements  that  make  the  Department  subject 
to  environmental  laws,  but  the  statutes  themselves.  Moreover,  the  broad  nature  of 
the  Department's  statutory  appropriations  accounts  for  the  environmental  manage- 
ment program  would  make  it  oifllcult  to  argue  in  any  individual  enforcement  action 
that,  as  a  legal  matter,  DOE  lacks  the  funding  necessary  to  comply.  The  following 
discussion  elaborates  on  each  of  these  points. 

One  of  DOE's  most  important  objectives  in  negotiating  compliance  agreements  is 
to  ensure  that  any  enforceable  commitments  contained  in  the  agreements  are  clearly 
conditioned  on  the  availability  of  appropriated  funds.  Any  commitments  not  so  con- 
ditioned would  risk  violating  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  31  U.S.C.  §  1341.  Accordingly, 
all  of  the  Department's  negotiated  agreements  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  agreement  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  require  an  obligation  or  payment  of  funds, 
in  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

The  inclusion  of  such  language  in  DOE's  compliance  aOTeements,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  a  funding  shortfall  excuses  the  Department  from  compli- 
ance with  environmental  laws,  as  Senator  Nunn's  question  implied.  A  compliance 
agreement  simply  reflects  the  parties'  understanding  of  what  specific  actions  are 
necessary  for  the  Department  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  underlying  envi- 
ronmental statutes,  such  as  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA) 
or  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  act 
(CERCLA).  The  more  important  question  is  what  happens  if,  as  the  result  of  a  fund- 
ing shortfall,  the  Department  is  unable  to  comply  with  an  agreement's  terms.  EPA 
and  the  States  generally  have  not  been  willing  to  treat  a  lack  of  funding  as  excusing 
noncompliance  with  the  underlying  statutes,  because  they  regard  Federal  agencies 
as  having  the  same  unconditional  obligation  as  private  businesses  to  comply  with 
environmental  laws.  For  this  reaison,  tne  regulatory  agencies  believe  that  compli- 
ance obligations  should  "drive"  the  budget  rather  than  be  driven  by  it. 

'Thus,  even  though  EPA  was  willing  to  include  in  CERCLA  agreement  "model" 
language  a  statement  that  the  ap-eements'  provisions  would  not  be  interpreted  to 
require  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deiiciency  Act,  EPA  also  insisted  on  model  language 
reserving  a  right,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  funding,  "to  initiate  any  other  action 
which  would  oe  appropriate"  in  the  absence  of  any  compliance  agreement.  The 
CERCLA  model  language  also  provides  that  insufficient  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  is  a  "force  majeure"  event  justifying  an  extension  of  agreement  milestones, 
but  only  "if  the  DOE  shall  have  made  timely  request  for  such  funds.  .  .  ."  Although 
the  specific  wording  niay  vary  from  one  agreement  to  another,  these  concepts  gen- 
erally are  reflected  in  DOE's  agreements  with  EPA  under  RCRA  and  CERCLA 
alike,  with  a  few  partial  exceptions.  The  Rocky  Flats  RCRA/CERCLA  agreement,  for 
example,  includes  the  model  funding  and  Anti-Deficiency  Act  clause,  out  does  not 
specifically  list  the  lack  of  adetjuate  uinding  as  a  force  majeure  event. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  indicate  that  EPA  regards  the  Department's  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  environmental  laws  as  unconditional,  and  that  EPA  reserves 
the  right  to  enforce  that  obligation  but  is  willing  to  adjust  agreement  milestones  to 
reflect  available  funding,  as  long  as  it  believes  that  DOE  has  tried  in  good  faith  to 
obtain  full  funding.  Because  up  to  now  DOE  has  always  been  able  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  to  comply  with  its  agreements,  or  has  been  able  to  resolve  any  inter- 
agency disagreements  within  the  framework  of  the  agreements'  dispute  resolution 
provisions,  EPA's  reservation  of  its  right  to  take  "other  action"  has  not  been  put  to 
the  test. 

Moreover,  the  model  language  developed  by  DOE  and  EPA  is  not  binding  on  the 
States,  and  some  of  them  have  been  less  willing  than  EPA  to  treat  funding  short- 
falls as  excusing  noncompliance  with  negotiated  agreements.  The  three-party  RCRA/ 
CERCLA  agreement  at  Kocky  Flats,  for  example,  includes  the  model  language  on 
funding  and  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  but  that  language  applies  only  to  DOE  and 
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EPA.  In  a  separate  provision  of  the  agreement,  Colorado  expressly  refuses  to  accept 
lack  of  funding  as  a  defense,  and  the  State  and  DOE  reserve  their  respective  rights 
to  argue  that  question  if  the  need  arises.  Similarly,  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing laboratory,  the  1991  RCRA  Consent  Order  contains  language  reciting  differing 
views  between  DOE  and  the  State  of  Idaho  as  to  whether  a  lack  of  adequate  funding 
is  a  defense.  In  the  tri-party  RCRA/CERCLA  agreement  for  the  Hanford  Site,  the 
State  of  Washington  explicitly  rejects  DOE's  position  that  insufficient  availability  of 
appropriated  funds  constitutes  a  valid  force  majeure  defense,  but  agrees  nonetheless 
to  work  with  EPA  and  DOE  on  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  event  of  a  funding 
shortfall. 

As  with  EPA,  there  has  not  been  an  occasion  for  a  State  to  challenge  DOE's  posi- 
tion that  lack  of  available  funding  is  a  valid  defense.  Even  if  DOE's  view  is  correct, 
however,  the  breadth  of  the  Department's  appropriations  accounts  for  the  environ- 
mental management  program  would  make  it  difficult  to  argue,  in  a  specific  enforce- 
ment action  concerning  noncompliance  with  any  particular  environmental  require- 
ment, that  adequate  funding  is  not  available.  The  1995  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priation Act,  for  example,  appropriated  $5,092,691,000  for  DOE's  defense  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  management  activities.  This  entire  amount  is  legally 
"available"  for  any  compliance  activity  at  any  site  until  the  entire  amount  has  been 
expended,  even  though  the  Department  and  the  Congress  would  have  contemplated 
that  a  significant  portion  of  this  appropriation  item  be  spent  at  other  sites  or  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  stabilizing  plutonium  or  developing  innovative  cleanup  tech- 
nologies. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  are  quite  welcome,  Senator.  And  thank  you 
very  much.  Madam  Secretary,  for  sharing  your  thoughts  with  us 
today.  And  let  me  express  a  couple  of  thcaghts. 

First,  our  appreciation  to  you  and  the  Department,  and  particu- 
larly Bud  Annon  in  working  with  us  in  Nevada  on  our  solar  energy 
production  capabilities  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  He  has  done  a  su- 
perb job.  And  we  appreciate  your  leadership,  clearly  evident  in  the 
support  that  we  have  had. 

And,  second.  Dr.  Beckner  and  I  had  the  occasion  a  week  ago  this 
past  Monday  to  spend  the  day  at  Pantex.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
enormously  impressed  with  what  I  saw,  $600  million  in  new  facili- 
ties that  are  soon  to  be  operational.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
operation  there.  And,  again,  I  compliment  you  for  your  efiForts  and 
leadership  there. 

I  want  to  follow  up  with  a  couple  of  tritium  questions,  if  I  may. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes. 

Senator  Bryan.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we  can  develop  trit- 
ium by  either  a  reactor  strategy  or  an  accelerator  strategy.  I  under- 
stand that  2011  is  the  time  that  you  must  have  it  available,  and 
maybe  in  2006  we  might  be  able  to  get  it.  Has  the  Department 
taken  a  position  with  respect  to  which  of  the  technologies  it  intends 
to  pursue,  the  reactor  or  accelerator? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  No.  It  has  not  yet.  We  have  not  yet  formally 
reached  that  conclusion.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
permits  the  decision  maker,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  indicate  in 
the  Draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  a  pref- 
erence both  with  respect  to  technology  and  site — I  have  not  done 
that.  I  did  not  do  that  because  I  believe  that  the  record  was  not 
full  enough  or  rich  enough  against  standards  that  I  understand  to 
compel  me  to  do  so. 

And  I  also  understood.  Senator  Bryan,  that  it  is  important  that 
we  have  a  rich  record  in  order  to  do  that.  So  we  have  not  come  to 
that  conclusion.  I  am  clear  that  we  are  likely  to  have  one  well  be- 
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fore  we  are  finished  and  have  the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Bryan.  As  you  know,  there  are  several  sites  that  are 
listed  as  possibilities.  In  addition  to  Savannah  River,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  Nevada  Test  Site  and  other  facilities.  My  next  question 
is:  Does  the  selection  of  the  technology  rule  out  any  of  those  sites 
per  se,  based  upon  technology? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  You  are  now  asking  me  to  go  back  and  clear- 
ly recall  both  what  I  have  read  and  what  I  have  been  briefed  on. 
And  the  answer  would  be  no,  that  it  does  not.  So — and,  you  know, 
it  would  be  clearly  appropriate  to  select  the  technology  and  then 
select  the  site. 

Senator  Bryan.  Because  our  time  is  limited  here,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  indicate  without  making  a  prejudgment — 
I  understand  that  is  going  to  come  out  this  fall — that  if  technology 
A,  hypothetical ly  the  accelerator  technology,  is  chosen,  then  site  B 
and  C  may  be  excluded  from  consideration,  and  the  converse  if  the 
reactor  technology  is  selected.  And  I  can  appreciate  that  you  would 
want  to  perhaps  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  documents  tnat  are  in 
the  process  of  being  generated  and  reviewed. 

The  next  line  of  questions  is,  with  respect  to  the  nuclear  stock- 
pile, we  are  clearly  going  to  retain  a  nuclear  deterrent  capability 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  whatever  the  levels  might  be,  whether 
START  II  is  ratified,  and  whatever  ongoing  modifications  may 
occur. 

The  concern  that  I  have,  along  with  a  number  of  members  of  this 
committee,  what  is  our  strategy  in  terms  of  assuring  that  the 
stockpile  is  both  reliable  and  safe? 

And  as  an  ancillary  question  to  that,  what  type  of  simulator  tech- 
nologies— by  that  I  mean  the  national  ignition  facility, 
hydronuclear,  hydrostatic — do  you  believe  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  safety  and  reliability,  again,  assuming  that  we  do  not  go 
back  to  the  resumption  of  underground  testing? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  understand  exactly.  And  I  would  reiterate 
to  you  testimony  already  given  on  the  record  by  both  Under  Sec- 
retary, Charles  Curtis,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Pro- 
grams, Dr.  Victor  Reis. 

This  budget  contains  a  request  for  the  National  Ignition  Facility, 
which  I  see  as  a  key  piece  in  providing  that  proxy  for  testing. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  that  would  be  one  of  the  technologies. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  would  be  one.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Bryan.  How  about  any  of  the  hydronuclear 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Hydronuclear,  as  well  as  hydrodynamic  test- 
ing are  options  as  well,  which  we  have  both  considered  as  an  ad- 
ministration and  have  some  positions  on,  which  will  likely  be  re- 
fined as  we  move  through  this  year. 

Also,  massively  parallel  computing,  materials  design  and  the 
work  at  the  Los  Alamos  Neutron  Scattering  Center  (L/^SCE)  and 
the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Production  Facility  (LAMPF),  as  well  as  the 
DARHT — now  to  have  used  every  acronjon  that  my  colleagues  in 
Defense  Programs  use. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  think  you  have  touched  all  the  buttons.  And 
my  question  to  you,  generically,  is,  at  what  point  is  the  Department 
going  to  have  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress  as  to  what  if  any 
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of  those  additional  technologies  need  to  be  funded  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  do  have  that  safety  and  reliability  in  the  stock- 


ing 
pile 


nfe?  Do  you  have  a  timeline  for  that"? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  do  indeed.  And  I  would  express  this  to 
you.  First  of  all,  the  budget  that  we  are  offering  for  fiscal  year  1996 
represents  our  thinking  at  this  point.  Our  colleagues  in  the  Defense 
Programs  area  are  now  developing  a  plan  for  science-based  stock- 
pile stewardship  and  management,  which  is  being  worked  very 
closely  with  our  colleagues  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  will  have  a  series  of  continuing  interactions,  and  then  a  re- 

Eort  will  be  finalized.  That  report  will  form  the  basis  for  further 
udget  requests. 

I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  the  5-year  budget  plan  which 
was  presented  to  this  Congress  some  2  weeks  ago  certainly  does 
provide  the  broad  shape  for  what  will  follow. 

But  these  details  will  be  both  negotiated  with  our  customers  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  will  ripen  to  a  full  fledged  report 
that  we  will  be  pleased  to  share  with  this  committee.  And  we  will 
brief  its  members  independently  at  your  request,  and  we  will  want 
to  brief  your  staffs  as  well. 

Senator  Bryan.  My  time  has  expired.  Respecting  that  our  col- 
leagues have  some  other  questions  to  ask,  let  me  just  indicate  that 
I  will  follow  up  with  some  questions,  if  I  may,  to  amplify  these 
points  and  just  to  express  my  concern  that  funding  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  in  terms  of  the  clean-up  not  be  neglected.  We  have  some 
concerns  about  the  equity  in  terms  of  the  allocations  that  we  will 
talk 

Secretaiy  O'Leary.  I  understand.  Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  very 
quickly  correct  the  record  by  indicating  those  areas  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  which  will  not  be  cleaned  up  and  for  which  I  know  you 
understand  there  exists  no  technology  to  do  so. 

Actually,  the  test  sites  and  the  holes  themselves  in  the  ground, 
in  order  not  to  leave  the  impression  that,  as  an  example,  the  excel- 
lent work  that  Bud  Annon  has  done  will  not  go  apace  there,  which 
is  something  we  all  desire. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  I  thank  you,  Madam  Secretary.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bryan,  thank  you.  Senator  Levin, 
I  would  just  note  before  you  begin  your  questions  that  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  served  on  the  subcommittee  which  you 
chaired.  I  also  served  on  the  subcommittee  which  Senator  Exon 
chaired. 

And  in  both  instances,  as  chairmen,  you  demonstrated  a  great 
courtesy  and  fairness  to  all  members  of  your  committees.  So  I  tnink 
that  is  a  fine  role  model  which  I  intend  to  follow.  So,  with  that, 
Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  That  com- 
ment means  a  great  deal.  The  respect  I  have  for  you  makes  it  dou- 
bly significant  to  me  that  you  would  make  that  comment.  Thank 
you. 

Madam  Secretary,  first  let  me  thank  you  for  your  forthright  tes- 
timony. I'm  a  little  worried  it  might  be  too  forthright  in  one  area, 
and  that  is  the  legal  area  in  terms  of  possible  legal  defenses 
against  lawsuits. 
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As  a  lawyer  I  get  a  little  nervous  when  I  hear  you  foreclosing  the 
possibility  of  legal  defenses.  So  I  am  sure  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  few  there  that  you  did  not  intend  to  foreclose.  Would  that  be 
safe?  I'm  trying  to  helpyou  here  a  little  bit. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  guess  I  should  now 
refer  to  the  notes  that  I  seek  every  year  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  when  we  put  out  budget  through,  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  budget  that  had  been  approved. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  other  defenses.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  there  were  easy  outs  for  the  Department. 
Nor  do  I,  quite  frankly,  believe  there  should  be. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  ought  to  be  held  to  our  commitments. 

Senator  Levin.  Madam  Secretary,  relative  to  the  hydronuclear 
tests  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  current  U.S.  comprehensive 
test  ban  negotiating  position  is  for  a  truly  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  That  does  not  allow  for  hydronuclear  tests.  Do  you  support 
that  position? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  have  been  on  the  record  as  not  supporting 
hydronuclear  testing. 

Senator  Levin.  And  the  scientific  advisory  group  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  concluded  the 
following.  Let  me  read  this  conclusion.  "Since  hydronuclear  tests 
would  be  potentially  more  valuable  to  proliferants,  it  would  be  in 
our  national  interest  to  forego  them.  The  very  limited  added  value 
of  hydronuclear  tests  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  costs  and 
against  the  impact  of  continuing  an  underground  testing  program 
on  the  U.S.  nonproliferation  goals."  On  balance,  this  advisory 
group,  JASON,  said,  "we  oppose  hydronuclear  testing."  Do  you 
agree  with  that  scientific  conclusion? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  do  agree  with  that.  And  you  have  just  re- 
minded me  that  I  used  to  practice  law.  I  have  never  been  a  sci- 
entist. But  I  have  been  briefed  very  fully  by  members  of  the 
JASON  Group.  And  I  do  entirely  embrace  that  language. 

And  I  have  had  my  tutorials  given  to  me  by  none  other  than  Sid 
Drell.  So  I  understand  those  conclusions  and  I  embrace  them. 

Senator  Levin.  President  Clinton  has  extended  the  U.S.  nuclear 
test  moratorium  for  at  least  another  year.  Your  written  testimony 
notes  that  he  had  directed  that  you  do  not  need  to  remain  prepared 
to  resume  testing  with  short  notice  of  3  months,  that  instead  you 
would  have,  I  think,  a  couple  of  years  lead  time  before  you  would 
have  to  resume  testing. 

Given  those  changes,  if  I  am  correct  in  what  I  just  said,  why  do 
you  need  $206  million  in  your  1996  testing  readiness  budget,  which 
is  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1995? 

Secretary  O'Leary,  My  recollection  is  that  the  reduction  there  is 
about  $11  million.  The  effort,  with  respect  to  testing  in  6  months, 
which  is  the  timetable  that  ends  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995, 
moves  us  to  the  2  to  3  year  lead  time,  does  not  involve  any  more 
in  terms  of  savings,  which  would  come,  quite  frankly,  from  the 
work  force.  And  the  budget  that  is  presented  simply  keeps  us  in 
a  position  to  maintain  a  level  of  readiness  to  meet  that  Presidential 
mandate. 
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Senator  Leven.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  savings  in  a  2-year  lead 
time  over  a  6-month  lead  time? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  have  already  recognized  the  savings  as 
we  moved  to  the  6-month  period.  And  it  is  on  the  best  advice  of 
our  people  both  at  the  test  facility  and  our  senior  managers — Dr. 
Beckner — that  I  have  adopted  this  budget.  And  I  am  very  com- 
fortable with  the  representations  that  they  have  made. 

Senator  Levin.  On  the  tritium  issue,  would  you  supply  for  the 
record  what  the  reduction  in  yield  would  be  in  each  of  our  nuclear 
warheads  if  they  did  not  have  a  full  complement  of  tritium? 

And  I  think  that  may — if  it  is  classified,  obviously  you  would 
have  to  present  it  in  one  way.  But  if  you  can  give  it  to  us  in  a  non- 
classified way,  like  percentage  rather  than  specific  amounts,  that 
would  be  helpful. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Levin.  And,  finally,  if  you  could  tell  us.  Madam  Sec- 
retary, about  the  agreement  with  Russian  officials  to  let  inspectors 
from  each  country  monitor  warhead  dismantlement  in  the  other 
country.  This  has  never  happened  before.  Now  they  will  be  able  to 
verify  by  direct  inspections  instead  of  relying  on  complicated  indi- 
rect methods  to  try  to  calculate  how  much  plutonium  has  been  re- 
moved from  dismantled  warhead  parts.  Can  you  give  us  an  update 
on  the  implementation  of  that  agreement  with  the  Russians  to 
monitor  each  other's  warhead  dismantlement? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  can.  And  I  will  give  you  a  very  timely  up- 
date, which  expresses  the  most  recent  pilot  initiative  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Russian  Federation,  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
change of  monitoring  of  high  enriched  uranium  at  our  Argonne 
West  facility  and  exchange  monitoring  for  high  enriched  uranium 
at  the  Kurchatov  Nuclear  Research  Center  just  outside  of  Moscow. 

And  we  have  gone  much  further  than  exchange  of  inspectors  on- 
site.  We  have  gone  to  monitored  computer-assisted  real  time  on 
line  surveillance  in  these  two  facilities. 

And  I  have  personally  seen,  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  and 
the  academician  deputy  scientist  at  the  Kurchatov  Center  a  real 
time  computer  program  that  actually  has  planned  tampering  with 
seals  so  as  to  indicate  what  would  happen  if  someone  without  au- 
thority got  into  one  of  these  vaults. 

It  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  exciting  breakthrough.  It  gives  cur- 
rency to  this  cooperative  effort.  And,  most  importantly  to  this  com- 
mittee, I  believe  it  provides  a  much  more  efficient  and  reliable  sur- 
veillance tool  because,  quite  frankly,  one  can  survey  now  for  24 
hours  a  day. 

And  one  can  do  it  at  about  half  the  price  you  could  at  sending 
in  inspectors  on  a  3-month  cycle  to  simply  change  out  film  and  ma- 
terials to  indicate  what  has  been  going  on. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  a  pilot  program.  And  the  idea 
is  that  we  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  have  replicated — 
my  colleagues  want  me  to  show  a  picture — ^to  have  replicated  some 
of  the  work  done  there. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SECURE  MATERIALS 


Before  After 

Kurchatov  Institute 


SECURE  NUCLEAR  MATERIALS 


KURCHATOV  INSTITUTE 


In  areas  that  all  can  understand,  this  is  a  picture  again  of  Build- 
ing 116  at  the  Kurchatov  Center.  And  all  of  this,  the  barrier  fenc- 
ing, the  sensor  fence,  the  lights,  the  vehicle  gates,  are  all  equip- 
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ment  that  were  implemented  and  installed  this  year,  much  of  it 
done  when  Under  Secretary  Charlie  Curtis  was  on  site. 

And  this  indicates  where  we  are  headed.  The  pilot  program  I 
have  just  referred  to  indicates  in  my  mind  the  future,  which  is  far 
more  efficient,  far  more  reliable,  and  cheaper  as  well. 

The  agreement  now  must  move  from  Kurchatov  to  the  other  in- 
stitutes. We  have  a  firm  count  that  we  will  need  to  do  80  to  100 
of  these  facilities.  The  idea  is,  we  have  done  Kurchatov. 

The  Russians  themselves  held  a  press  conference  and  invited 
their  own  colleagues  in  to  look  at  the  installations  that  had  been 
performed  just  this  winter.  And  there  is  appetite  to  go  forward. 
And  our  budget  reflects  both  that  appetite  and  our  plans  to  go  for- 
ward. 

This  is  in  the  language  of  one  of  my  colleagues  behind  me:  the 
biggest  bang  for  the  buck  we  have  ever  gotten  in  this  area.  And  I 
am  very  proud  of  it.  And  I  am  also  proud  of  the  cooperative  collabo- 
ration and  the  trust  that  we  have  built  with  our  colleagues. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Levin,  thank  you.  Senator  Exon, 
I  will  just  note,  now  that  you  have  returned,  that  I  had  mentioned 
when  you  were  the  chairmgin  and  I  was  serving  under  your  chair- 
manship, I  appreciated  the  courtesy  you  always  extended  to  all 
members  of  the  committee.  And  it  is  an  example  that  I  will  follow. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  here  now. 

Madam  Secretary,  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brief,  because  several  of  the  questions  that  I  had  have  been 
answered,  and  others  I  can  read  about  in  the  record. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  you  as  the  Energy  Sec- 
retary. We  have  been  together  on  so  many  of  these  activities,  in- 
cluding our  negotiations  and  cooperation  with  our  Russian  col- 
leagues. We  have  a  few  problems  there  now,  obviously,  that  con- 
cern all  of  us. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  talking  about  $240  billion  over  40 
years  for  the  environmental  restoration  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Nuclear  Weapons  Complex. 

That  is  an  awful  lot  of  money.  And  it  certainly  is  much  longer 
than  we  had  earlier  anticipated  as  we  have  been  focusing  in  on 
these  things,  but  the  budget  and  cleanup  realities  have  set  in. 

I  will  simply  point  out  that  the  $240  billion  that  you  estimate, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  be  in  current  year  dollars. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Exon.  So  if  I  can — just  roughly  here,  at  40  years  that 
could  well  be  $1  trillion.  Maybe  one  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could 
balance  the  budget  is  to  take  all  of  our  money  and  do  this  clean 
up  in  the  next  year  and,  therefore,  we  would  save  about — maybe 
$1  trillion  or  more. 

That  is  the  way  we  figfure  our  budgeting  around  here.  It  makes 
as  much  sense  to  me  as  some  of  the  other  figures  that  I  see. 
[Laughter.] 

But  I  don't  think  we  can  balance  the  budget  that  way.  But  I  do 
ask  you  this  question:  with  the  restricted  funds  that  we  have,  I  as- 
sume that  the  Department  has  closely  examined  its  priorities. 
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Have  you  done  that?  And  if  so,  is  that  information  available  to 
us?  I  am  talking  about,  with  the  limited  funds  we  have  now,  about 
how  much  is  going  to  be  spent  at  Hanford  and  other  notable  clean- 
up sites? 

About  how  much  of  it  is  going  to  be  spent  at  the  facility  outside 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  Rocky  Flats,  that  has  been  driving  us  crazy 
for  a  long  time?  Have  you  reprioritized  the  spending?  And  how 
much  is  going  to  be  done  in  at  least  those  two  facilities,  and  any 
others  that  you  wish  to  mention? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  do.  And  I  want  to  use  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  all  of  our  colleagues  from  Environmental 
Management  and  the  assistance  they  have  gotten  from  our  people 
involved  in  Environment  Safety  and  Health  to  come  up  with  this 
Baseline  Environmental  Management  Report,  because  it  gives  us 
the  snapshot  as  we  move  forward. 

And  this  report  is  very  clear  to  set  up  the  proposition  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  funds  that  we  now  baseline — and  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  this  is  not  a  budget.  It  is  a  baseline,  understanding  what 
we  understand  today  and  with  the  assumptions  that  I  have  out- 
lined. 

Fully  70  percent  of  those  funds  go  to  our  larger  facilities  where 
the  clean-up  challenge  is  the  greatest.  And  now  we  will  see  if  my 
total  recall  is  working  for  me — 21  percent  from  Hanford,  21  per- 
cent, also,  from  Savannah  River.  I  want  to  state  12  percent 

Senator  ExoN.  Madam  Secretary 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Ten  percent  to  Rocky  Flats. 

Senator  ExoN  [continuing].  Supply  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Included  here  is  a  chart  that  shows  a  breakdown  by  State  and  site  where  the  pro- 
jected base  case  costs  would  include  environmental  cleanup,  technology  develop- 
ment, and  program  direction.  The  Hanford  site  (Washington),  the  Savannah  River 
Site  (South  Carolina),  and  Rocky  Flats  Environmental  Technology  (Colorado)  site 
are  included  on  this  chart. 
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Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes.  Fine,  but  I  could  do  it- 
Senator  ExoN.  I  am  delighted  that  you  seem- 


Secretary  6'Leary.  I  can  do  it.  Please,  spare  me. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  don't  want  to  cut  into  my  friend  from  Nevada's 
issue,  but  what  percentage  of  your  budget  is  being  spent  on  the 
proposed  new  facility  in  Yucca  Mountains  for  the  record? 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  CiviUan  Radio- 
active Waste  Management  Program  proposes  continued  appropriations  of  $198.4 
million  of  discretionary  funds  from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  appropriation,  which 
is  approximately  1.1  percent  of  the  Department's  $17.8  billion  discretionaiy  budget. 
In  addition,  the  request  proposes  that  $431.6  million  be  made  available  to  the  pro- 
gram through  mandatory  funding  for  a  program  total  of  $630.0  million.  The  total 
program  is  3.5  percent  of  the  Department's  $18.2  billion  spending  ceiling.  Of  the 
|630  million  program  budget,  $472.1  million  would  be  for  Yucca  Mountain  site  diar- 
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acterization  activities,  which  would  be  2.6  percent  of  the  Department's  total  pro- 
posed budget.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  non-defense  portion  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  budget  is  from  dedicated  money  paid  by  ratepayers  into  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  expressly  for  activities  of  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Program. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  a  totally  different  issue.  And  let  me 
try  to  come  at  it  again  from  total  recall.  The  funds  for  the  efforts 
at  Yucca  Mountain  by  and  large  come  from  funds  collected  from 
rate  payers.  And  the  designation  of  that  fund  is  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  fully  85,  83  percent  of  the  funds  expended 
on  the  efforts  to  characterize  Yucca  Mountain  come  from  that  fund. 
A  minor  share — and  someone  will  give  me  the  number  behind  my 
back  in  two  seconds — comes  from  the  work  that  is  done  on  behalf 
of  defense  programs.  And  my  recollection  is — they  have  given  me 
every  fact  but  that.  My  recollection  is  that  that  is  about — it  is  less 
than  $100  million. 

Senator  ExoN.  Less  that  $100  million. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  It  is  $200  million  from 

Senator  ExoN.  Less  than  $200  million? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  Oh,  what's  $100  million  here  and  there?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Secretary  O'Leary.  It's  a  lot  these  days.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Exon.  One  final  question  that  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
newspaper  and  have  not  heard  anything  from  your  Department — 
it  is  my  fault  because  I  haven't  asked.  But  I  have  been  reading 
some  stories  about  the  mother  of  all  nuclear  explosions  that  Los  Al- 
amos scientists  have  hypothesized  about. 

I  understand  at  least  a  possibility  of  this  happening  at  a  waste 
storage  facility  like  Yucca  Mountain  has  been  substantiated  to 
some  extent  by  people  in  your  Department.  Is  that  accurate? 

How  concerned  are  you,  with  your  knowledge  and  study  of  this, 
as  to  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  explosion  with  this  material  deep  un- 
derground in  some  reasonably  safe  form,  if  you  can  have  a  reason- 
ably safe  form  with  this  kind  of  nuclear  material? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Exon,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  to 
Senator  Bryan,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  this  work  going  on  at  our 
Los  Alamos  laboratory  until  I  read  it  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  wish  I  had  been  in  Timbuktu. 

The  reason  I  wish  so  is  because  the  week  previous  to  that  I  had 
been  testifying  before  another  committee  on  which  Senator  Bryan 
sat  and  I  indicated  clearly,  and  would  do  so  again  with  the  facts 
I  had  in  hand  then,  that  I  knew  of  no  impediment  to  going  forward 
with  our  work  at  Yucca  Mountain.  But  we  still  clearly  had  not  fin- 
ished our  characterization. 

Having  said  that — and  I  wanted  the  Senator  to  hear  that  from 
me  personally.  Once  I  read  the  New  York  Times,  as  you  can  well 
imagine,  I  started  to  try  to  understand  what  was  going  on  within 
our  system. 

And  now,  background  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there  are  over 
35,000  scientists  working  in  our  National  laboratories,  some  of 
whom  work  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

Two  of  them,  whose  assignment  it  is,  quite  frankly,  to  work  on 
accelerator  work  and  not  criticality  involving  underground  storage 
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of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  had  written  what  was  then  described  as  a 
draft  paper,  which,  you  know,  just  happened  to  be  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  during  this  season  of  budgets. 

Once  I  understood  that  that  work  was  being  done — and  I  will  tell 
you  that  others  in  the  Department  knew  of  that  study,  but  I  did 
not  personally — I  indicated  again  through  others,  not  personally, 
that  I  wanted  that  work  continued,  because  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  was  trying  to  shut  off  academic  freedom. 

But  most  importantly,  I  thought  we  should  have  that  work  com- 
pleted in  a  timely  fashion  and  have  it  submitted  to  peer  review. 

It  turns  out  that  that  was  the  plan  at  the  laboratory,  though 
there  had  been  early  review  by  three  separate  teams  which  ques- 
tioned some  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  study  that  was  then  in 
draft. 

It  is  my  understanding  now,  and  I  know  more  details  about  this 
than  perhaps  I  would  have  known  otherwise — and  to  have  read  it 
in  the  New  York  Times — ^that  the  paper  has  now  been  completed. 

It  has  two  authors.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  three  teams 
that  reviewed  that  work  have  completed  their  work.  But  the  plan 
now  is  to  have  the  paper  undergo  peer  review,  which  means  that 
it  will  be  submitted  to  a  formal  journal  and  others  will  critique  it. 

My  understanding  is,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS) 
offered  to  do  that.  I  am  not  clear  if  that  is  who  is  going  to  do  it. 
Somebody  behind  me  likely  knows,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
you  that  I  have  not  personally  put  my  hand  on  this  piece  as  I  want 
it  to  go  forward. 

Now,  how  concerned  am  I?  Well,  I  have  just  given  you  the  back- 
ground of  the  study  and  where  the  study  came  from.  But  like  any 
study  that  raises  questions,  whether  it  comes  outside  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  people  who  are  looking  at  that  area — that  would  be  the 
people  who  are  assigned  to  the  criticality  study — it  is  of  concern  to 
me  because  it  impacts  the  way  the  public  relates  to  scientific  infor- 
mation and  assessments  given  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  want  the  peer  review  to  continue,  al- 
though I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that,  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  give  this  study  the  credence  I  would  give  any  study  that 
was  done  by  people  who  did  not  have  the  assignment  and,  quite 
frankly,  may  have  another  interest. 

But  my  feelings  not  withstanding,  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
the  peer  review  to  continue  and  to  be  done  by  someone  who  does 
not  have  a  perceived  interest. 

Senator  EXON.  Well,  my  time  is  up.  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  statement.  I  am  sure  you  get  surprised  from  time  to  time  too. 
We  read  things  in  the  New  York  Times  from  time  to  time  that 
aren't,  maybe,  exactly  on  point. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  I  think  you  can  answer  very 
quickly.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  government  laboratory  ever  do  a 
study  that  says  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about?  Because  if  they 
do  those  kinds  of  studies,  they  might  go  out  of  business. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I've  never  seen  anyone  do  a  study  for  me  that 
says  you've  got  nothing  to  worry  about.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you,  Madam  Secretary.  That  is  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Ex  on,  thank  you  very  much.  Sec- 
retary O'Leary,  as  you  know,  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
Navy  final  environmental  impact  statement  on  the  interim  storage 
of  spent  reactor  fuel  will  be  published  some  time  this  month. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Have  you  signed  the  final  EIS,  and  can 
you  tell  me  its  preferred  alternative  as  it  relates  to  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  haven't  signed  the  document.  I  am  told  by 
my  colleagues  in  Environmental  Management  that  it  likely  will  be 
ready  for  my  signature  within  the  next  5  to  10  days. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  was  briefed  on  these  facts — I'm  real- 
ly embarrassed,  because  I  was  briefed  on  these  facts  about  3 
months  ago.  I  have,  quite  frankly,  not  revisited  them. 

And  if  I  had  done  a  better  job  of  preparing  I  would  have  so  that 
I  could  have  given  you  those  facts.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  prepare 
them  for  the  record,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  that.  And  I  apologize 
for  not  having  refreshed  myself. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

I  was  not  sufficiently  precise  when  I  said  the  final  programmatic  EIS  on  DOE 
Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Management  and  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  ana  Waste  Management  Programs  was  not  yet  signed.  I  ap- 
proved the  EIS  for  publication  on  March  31,  1995;  however,  it  was  in  printing  and 
was  not  issued  until  later  in  April,  upon  publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

The  final  programmatic  EIS  identifies  "Regionalization-by-Fuel-Type"  as  the  pre- 
ferred alternative  for  the  Department's  spent  fuel  management  program.  Under  this 
alternative,  aluminum-clad  spent  fuel  would  be  consolidated  and  stored  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Site;  non-alummum  clad  spent  fuel  would  be  consolidated  and  stored 
at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory;  and  Hanford  production  reactor 
spent  fuel  would  remain  at  Hanford.  This  alternative  is  preferred  because  it  enables 
the  Department  to  most  efficiently  apply  its  resources  to  spent  fuel  management, 
and  would  best  position  the  spent  fuel  to  be  prepared  for  ultimate  disposition. 

While  the  final  EIS  identifies  a  preferred  alternative,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
no  final  decision  has  been  made.  No  less  than  30  days  afler  issuing  the  final  pro- 
^ammatic  EIS,  but  in  no  event  later  than  June  1,  1995,  I  will  issue  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  record  of  decision.  (The  ROD  was,  in  fact,  issued  on  June 
1,  1995.) 

Senator  Kempthorne.  But,  again,  I  know  the  timeframe  is  short. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  There  have  been  different  leaks.  And 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  know. 

Senator  Kempthorne  [continuing].  As  you  can  well  imagine,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  And  as  I  had  indicated,  I  did  last  week  speak 
to  Governor  Batt,  as  I  indicated  to  you  that  I  would. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Yes.  I  have  had  a  discussion  with  him 
since  then.  I  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  As  you  know,  there  are  bills  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  establish  an  interim  storage  facility  for  spent  re- 
actor fuel.  In  principle,  do  you  support  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
itored retrievable  storage  facility  for  spent  reactor  fuel  as  outlined 
in  the  Johnston  and  the  Upton  bills? 
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Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  I  support  the  creation  of  that  facility  in 
principle.  I  have  testified  on  the  record  on  one  occasion  regarding 
some  concerns  I  have  for  language  in  two  of  those — ^no,  in  three  of 
those  bills.  But  I  am  clear  and  want  to  use  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  indicate  that  I  believe  that  I  need  the  authority  to  site  an  in- 
terim facility.  When  I  came  to  the  job,  the  1998  date  had  been 
missed. 

Senator  Kempthorne,  Would  you  then  work  with  us  to  correct 
any  language  problems  you  think  exist  in  that  bill  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  with  that? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  will  indeed.  And  I  have  asked  my  General 
Counsel,  Bob  Nordhaus,  who  is  an  old  craftsman  who  was  trained 
in  this  Congress  to  make  himself  available. 

And  our  administration  is  clear  on  the  fact  that  both  Bob 
Nordhaus  and  Dan  Dreyfus  are  available.  And  we  really  want  to 
work  with  the  various  committees  and  the  authors  of  the  many 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  been  offered. 

Senator  KEMPTHOR^fE.  And  would  you  be  supportive  to  include  in 
that  interim  storage  naval  fuel  as  well? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  choice. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  That  is  a  good  way  to  look  at  it. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  thought  you  would  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  the  Navy  currently 
sends  all  of  its  spent  reactor  fuel,  as  you  know,  to  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL).  From  your  perspective, 
what  role  should  the  Navy  play  in  developing  solutions  to  the  na- 
tional problem  of  disposing  of  spent  fuel? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  unique  circumstance  that 
the  Navy  finds  itself  regarding  its  propulsion  facilities  is  that  it  is 
supported  and  managed  by  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  responsibility  for  managing  the  long-term  planning  for  the 
repository  or  the  interim  storage  facility  for  spent  fuel  has  always 
been  the  Department  of  Energy's.  I  have  that  responsibility  and 
that  it  is  appropriate.  So  I  am  comfortable  with  the  responsibility 
the  way  it  is. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Also,  Secretary  O'Leary,  you 
stated  in  your  opening  comments,  of  your  prepared  statement,  that 
productivity  savings  are  possible  "to  correct  particularly  inefficient 
operations.  The  Rocky  Flats  plant  in  Colorado  and  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory  are  taking  about  35  and  30  percent 
reductions  in  their  total  work  force,  respectively." 

While  the  new  unified  management  contract  that  INEL  has  in 
place  allowed  Lockheed  to  streamline  duplicative  administrative 
activities  and  privatize  others,  everything  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  indicates  that  the  Department  of  Energy  rates  INEL  as  one 
of  its  most  efficient,  if  not  the  most  efficient  facility  in  the  country. 

For  example,  in  1993,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  cost  of  Federal  research  at  the  national  labs. 
The  report  showed  INEL  with  the  lowest  cost  at  $129,000  full-time 
equivalent,  with  the  next  lowest  site,  Sandia,  at  $177,000  per  FTE. 
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According  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  average  was  $187,000  per  FTE.  Likewise,  INEL 
has  prepared  a  comparison  of  clean-up  remedial  investigation  fea- 
sibility studies  that  show  a  Department  of  Energy  average  of  $8 
million  per  study,  while  INEL  has  a  proven  record  of  doing  these 
studies  for  $3  million.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that  Tom  Grumbly  has 
praised  the  INEL  process  as  a  model  for  the  entire  Department  of 
Energy  complex. 

Madam  Secretary,  how  does  your  statement  about  inefficiency  at 
INEL  relate  to  these  studies  snowing  INEL  as  the  most  cost  effi- 
cient site  in  the  entire  Department  of  Energy  complex? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  words  in  the  phrase  "inefficient  oper- 
ations," apply  to  the  entire  complex,  many  of  which  I  believe  we  at 
headquarters  owned. 

I  more  than  anyone  understand  that  most  of  the  initiatives  for 
good  business  practices  the  Department  has  seen  were  piloted  at 
Idaho  occurred  well  before  we  understood  the  steps  we  would  take 
to  achieve  the  same  goals  across  the  complex. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  you  and  my  colleagues  at  INEL  to  un- 
derstand that  I  view  them  as  trailblazers  in  this  area.  I  also,  hav- 
ing been  at  the  site  and  having  reviewed  the  work  that  goes  on 
there  and  their  own  plans  for  streamlining,  understand  that  the 
savings  we  accomplished  when  we  announced  that  new  unified  con- 
tract under  contract  reform  came  from  identifying  inefficiencies, 
some  of  which,  as  I  point  out,  we  own,  some  of  which  come  from 
our  fear  that  we  will  not  audit  into  the  system  every  possibility  to 
make  an  improvement — especially  on  administrative  and  manage- 
ment side. 

No  hard  hit  or  negative  comment  is  intended  on  the  people  at  the 
facility,  whom  I  consider,  as  do  you,  some  of  the  best.  Still  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  inefficiencies.  And  I  know  that  the  people 
at  the  site  are  interested  in  doing  that,  as  I  am  committed  to  do 
as  well. 

But,  you  know,  Augie  Patrilo,  God  love  him,  taught  me  much  of 
what  I  now  understand  about  what  can  be  accomplished  at  one  of 
those  sites  because  he  had  been  thinking  about  it  far  longer  than 
I  had.  I  mean,  every  time  I  see  him,  he  comes  through  the  door 
saying  you  can  do  more,  you  must  do  more. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  And  I  appreciate  that,  because  the  state- 
ment, again,  in  your  prepared  comments  didn't  square  with  what, 
really,  I  think  you  are  now  saying  and  affirming. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  I  should  have  gone  to  31  pages  instead 
of  27. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  If  vou  will  permit  me  to  amend  the  record, 
I  would  like  to  correct  that  impression  by  a  more  full  statement. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Good.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  that.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Efficiencies  have  been  achieved  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  by 
the  consolidation  of  five  management  and  operating  contractors  into  one,  implemen- 
tation of  a  performance  based  contract,  and  pursuit  of  privatization  opportunities. 
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As  a  result  of  a  single  management  and  operation  contractor,  the  INEL  was  able 
to  avoid  duplication  of  work  in  administrative  and  operational  areas.  Integration 
and  consolidation  of  resources  enabled  the  INEL  to  reduce  the  number  of  manage- 
ment positions  over  50  percent  and  resulted  in  savings  of  over  $19  million  in  flscal 
year  1995.  The  new  performance  based  contract  at  the  INEL  encourages  output  ori- 
entation and  an  entrepreneurial  outlook.  Examples  of  this  are  providing  incentives 
on  achieving  outstanding  performance  trends  and  establishing  consortia/regional 
universities  to  promote  spinoffs. 

Privatization  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  means  to  achieve  cost  savings 
at  the  INEL.  Make/buy  and  privatization  opportunities  are  aggressively  pursued 
with  objectives  on  cost  management,  performance,  and  accountability.  These  pur- 
suits have  resulted  in  two  pilot  privatization  actions  being  awarded  (such  as  waste 
processing  off-site)  and  an  increase  in  licensing  revenues  at  the  INEL. 

Senator  Kempthorne,  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman.  Madam 
Secretary,  I  appreciate  your  explanation  of  learning  about  this  the- 
sis advanced  by  Dr.  Bowman  and  his  colleague  about  the  explosion 
of  nuclear  waste  when  buried  in  a  geological  repository. 

Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  comments.  Dr.  Bowman  and  his  col- 
league are  respected  physicists.  They  are  not  individuals  who  ac- 
quired their  diploma  from  some  diploma  mill. 

Even  though  their  view  departs  from  the  conventional  orthodoxy 
at  the  Department  of  Energy,  if  one  looks  at  the  history  of  science, 
Galileo  and  Copernicus  at  one  time  were  viewed  as  heretics.  And 
yet  everybody  today  accepts  their  view  of  the  relationship  between 
the  earth  and  the  solar  system. 

Their  thesis  also  has  received,  as  you  know,  support  from  sci- 
entists at  the  Savannah  River  facility,  indicating  that  although 
their  work  is  primarily  with  plutonium,  they  believe  that  the  the- 
ory espoused  by  Dr.  Bowman  does  have  scientific  validity  and 
merit. 

So  I  would  hope  that  there  is  not  an  attempt  to  discount  their 
view  simply  because  it  complicates  your  life  and  the  nuclear  power 
industry  who  want  everything  to  work  for  Yucca  Mountain. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  1  will  share  with  you,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  correct  this,  is  that  a  number  of  people  in  the  media 
believe  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  more  or  less  isolate  Dr. 
Bowman. 

I  am  not  making  the  assertion  that  it  is  Department  of  Energy 
policy,  but  I  would  certainly  ask  that  if  indeed  there  has  been  any 
attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  isolate  him  in  terms  of  his  ability 
to  respond  to  media  inquiries,  that  certainly,  as  a  fair  person,  I 
know  that  you  would  correct  that.  And  I  would  ask  you  to  do  so, 
if  you  would. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Bryan,  let  me  indicate  to  you  that 
certainly  I  more  than — well,  maybe  more  than  anyone  else  under- 
stands the  clear  requirement  that  the  people  be  left  free  to  espouse 
and  to  further  their  intellectual  findings  and  conclusions.  And  I 
would  tell  you  that  I  think  all  of  the  scientists  working  in  our  labs 
are  high  caliber,  though  they  may  not  always  agree  with  one  an- 
other. And  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  continue  to  encourage  and 
want  peer  review. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  And  I  was  also  very  clear  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  not  tampered  with  that  process  personally.  I  understand  that 
laboratory  scientists  are  free  to  speak  their  minds  consistent  with 
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their  First  Amendment  rights,  many  of  them  criticize  me  person- 
ally. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Dr.  Bowman  does  not  have  full  opportunity 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  press.  And  I  will  tell  you  that  other  sci- 
entists within  too  will  criticize  me  personally  in  the  press.  I  will 
ask  Dr.  Beckner  to  look  into  this.  And  if  Dr.  Bowman  is  not  being 
accorded  his  First  Amendment  rights  as  seemingly  every  other  sci- 
entist in  our  laboratories  is,  he  is  now  under  instructions  to  correct 
that. 

Nothing  in  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  embrace  that 
thought.  But  having  heard  it  from  you,  I  take  it  as  a  very  serious 
matter.  And  Dr.  Beckner  will  follow  up  on  it. 

Senator  Bryan.  And,  Madam  Secretarv,  to  put  this  in  context, 
this  was  a  concern  communicated  to  me  Dy  members  of  the  media 
who  indicated  that  initially  when  the  report  first  surfaced,  as  you 
have  indicated,  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Sunday  following 
your  testimony  before  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  willingness  and  access  to  him. 

Now  there  are  some  difficulties  getting  calls  returned.  Now,  I  am 
not  suggesting.  Madam  Secretary,  that  you  have  imposed  any  kind 
of  a  gag  order. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  No.  That  is  not  my  style. 

Senator  Bryan.  But  I  just  want  to  make  that — ^the  second  point 
that  I  want  to  address  is  the  interim  storage. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  I  understand  where  you  are  coming  fi-om. 
And  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  there  that  we  can  debate  in 
another  context. 

The  fact  that  you  support  interim  storage,  do  you  support  an 
amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  which,  as  you  know, 
currently  prohibits  the  co-location  of  the  interim  facility  in  a  state 
which  is  being  characterized  for  the  prominent  repository. 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  introduced  in 
this  Congress  would  do  just  that.  So  my  question  is  more  narrowly 
focused.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  a  co-location? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Bryan,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  had  communication  with  my  principal  on  this  issue. 
And  so  I  want  to  be  very  careful  to  respond  to  you  not  so  much  per- 
sonally, because  I  am  not 

Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  give  you  an  opportunity  to  respond  afler 
you  have  had  a  chance  to  reflect.  I  am  not  trying  to — ^this  is  not 
a  chance  to 

Secretary  O'Leary.  No.  No.  I  am  comfortable  to  do  this. 

Senator  Bryan.  Okay. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  And,  again,  want  to  be  very  forthcoming  on 
this  issue,  because  I  have  great  respect  for  you  and  it  distresses  me 
when  you  and  I  don't  work  well  with  one  another. 

I  am  clear  to  embrace  the  point  of  view  of  my  principal,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  indicated  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  legislation  proposed  out  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, which  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Bennett  JohnstonHeg^sla- 
tion,  is  one  that  we  cannot  support  at  this  time. 

And  I  will  tell  you  that  that  is  the  language  that  I  now  embrace 
and  will  repeat  it  for  as  long  as  is  required. 
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Senator  Bryan.  And  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  know,  in  the  first  century,  A.D.,  all  roads 
led  to  Rome.  In  the  late  20th  century,  with  respect  to  nuclear 
waste,  it  appears  to  us  in  Nevada  that  all  roads  lead  to  Yucca 
Mountain. 

That  is  a  concern  that  we  have.  And  you  can  appreciate  that. 
There  is  some  fairness  and  equity,  even  though  we  might  have  hon- 
est differences  as  to  how  those  public  policy  issues  be  addressed. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Madam  Secretary. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  BRYAN.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bryan,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  I 
know  the  Secretary  will  need  to  be  leaving  shortly 

Senator  Bryan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kempthorne  [continuing].  But  you  have  remained.  If 
you  have  any  further  questions,  if  you  would  like  to  proceed,  I  will 
finish  up  with  a  few.  And  then  we  will,  with  all  thanks,  allow  the 
Secretary  to  leave. 

Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  appreciate  the  indulgence 
of  the  chair.  That  is  extraordinarily  fair.  I  am  not  going  to  belabor 
the  issue  we  just  talked  about. 

But  I  do  have  another  concern,  and  that  is  the  colloquy  between 
you  and  Senator  Levin.  We  have  currently  negotiators  out  there 
who  are  negotiating  the  prospect  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes. 

Senator  Bryan.  The  concern  that  I  have — and  I  think  this  is  a 
legitimate  policy  concern.  Without  knowing  what  scientific  tech- 
nologies we  need  to  assure  that  the  nuclear  arsenal  is  safe  and  reli- 
able, it  seems  to  me  that  we've  got  the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse. 

And  by  that  I  mean,  number  one,  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  premise 
that  we  are  going  to  have  nuclear  weapons  as  part  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

At  what  level,  we  don't  know  at  this  point,  because  of  the  various 
arms  negotiations.  Let  me  just  say  parenthetically,  all  of  us,  at 
least  on  this  side,  I  would  hope,  were  able  to  negotiate  some  verifi- 
able reductions. 

Second,  we  all  want  the  arsenal  at  whatever  level  to  be  safe  and 
reliable.  I  think  those  are  two  predicates  we  can  agree  on. 

The  concern.  Madam  Secretary,  is  as  our  negotiators  move  for- 
ward with  the  CTB,  if  we  do  not  know  what  technology  is  required 
to  assure  their  safety  and  reliability,  again  assuming  that  there  is 
not  the  resumption  of  underground  nuclear  testing,  maybe  the  an- 
swer is  that  we  do  need  hydronuclear.  Maybe  the  answer  is  that 
we  need  one  of  the  other  simulator  technologies. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  strategy  not  foreclose  those  necessities 
if  indeed  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  verify  the  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity of  the  arsenal. 

And  I  am  very  concerned  as  the  CTB  process  moves  forward  that 
we  do  not  have — and,  again,  I  do  not  want  to  offer  this  as  a  criti- 
cism, but  a  concern — that  we  do  not  have  from  the  Department 
what  they  believe,  or  what  you  as  a  Department  believes  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  do  that  verification  process,  absent  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing. 
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Secretary  O'Leary.  I  don't  want  to  belabor  this.  But  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  that  my  response  be  full,  though  I  vsrill  try  not 
to  go  on  and  on. 

I  indicated  in  another  response  to  a  question  that  when  our 
President  determined  that  the  moratorium  should  be  extended,  the 
Department  of  Energy  had  the  responsibility  for  certifying  the  safe- 
ty and  reliability  of  that  stockpile. 

We  are  not  on  the  last  turn  of  that  decision,  less  than  a  full  year 
out.  So  one  has  to  presume  then,  and  I  do  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
done  by  our  scientists,  that  we  could  continue  to  certify  for  another 
9  years,  absent  any  of  the  testing. 

In  the  meantime,  these  proxies  for  testing,  which  all  of  the  sci- 
entists that  have  stepped  away  from  this  process — not  now  working 
in  the  lab  but  still  following  these  details — have  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  budget  put  forward  this  year  provides  us  confidence  in 
the  reliability  and  safety  nearly  as  high  as  the  old  confidence  that 
we  had  when  we  were  testing. 

Now  the  question  comes — and  I  have  asked  my  team,  are  we 
talking  about  a  1  percent  diminution  in  reliability,  are  we  talking 
two  or  five?  No  one  can  articulate  yet  what  that  number  is. 

And,  quite  frankly,  I  don't  know  what  the  number  was  before.  To 
be,  again,  as  forthcoming  as  I  know  how  to  be.  So  my  point  is,  as 
we  are  developing  a  plan  to  come  forward  this  year.  We  are  not 
willing  to  say  quite  simply,  you  are  right,  that  our  confidence  level 
is  as  high  as  it  used  to  be. 

Let  us  move  forward  with  a  plan  and  develop  a  high  level  of  con- 
fidence through  a  series  of  deep  engagements  with  all  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  table,  both  in  the  Defense  Department 
and  our  laboratories,  and  there  are  some  of  these,  if  you  will,  gray 
beards  and  great  fathers  of  national  security,  to  debate  this  issue 
as  we  go  forward  with  the  next  plan. 

But  I  will  tell  you,  in  looking  at  the  language  from  Admiral 
Chiles  and  many  others  in  the  military  where  our  greatest  concern 
today  is  nonproliferation,  we  have  to  get  after  this. 

And  I  am  willing  for  the  short-term  to  say,  yes,  we  haven't  that 
level  of  confidence  that  we  had,  but  I've  got  some  years  to  restore 
it.  And  more  important,  nobody  has  yet  given  the  numerics.  Are  we 
2  percent  off,  1  percent  off? 

I  am  willing  to  go  forward,  especially  on  the  issue  of  the  negotia- 
tion for  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  People  want  to  know  where 
nations  like  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  in  this,  to  be  taking 
the  leadership  roles  and  banking  on  the  same  science  and  tech- 
nology that  got  us  there  in  several  years  when  we  had  to  come  up 
with  the  bomb.  That  is  a  gamble  I  am  willing  to  take. 

Senator  Bryan.  Let  me  just  offer  for  your  consideration  that  that 
might  be  a  risk  that  some  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  the  9  years 
that  completes  the  10-year  span. 

But  if  in  the  negotiations,  without  knowledge  of  the  need  in  the 
out  years  beyond  10  years  we  preclude  ourselves  from  doing  some 
of  the  things  by  way  of  simulator  testing — I'm  not  talking  about  the 
resumption  of  underground  testing — that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake. 

And  until  we  know  what  is  going  to  be  needed  beyond  that  pe- 
riod of  time,  unless  our  premise  is  that  in  10  years  there  will  be 
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no  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world,  I'm  not  sure,  based  upon  the  in- 
stability of  the  world,  the  uncertainty  that  we  face  in  dealing  with 
other  nations  who  have  a  nuclear  capability,  whether  that  is  a  real- 
istic premise. 

Our  negotiators  inadvertently  could,  in  effect,  foreclose  us  from 
using  those  other  simulator  technologies,  not  because  of  any  mali- 
cious intent,  but  because  they  do  not  know  from  the  Department 
what  the  Department  may  believe  in  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  year 
what  might  be  necessary. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Bryan,  I  think  we  will  all  know  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  And  with  respect  to  the  negotiation,  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  we  still  retain  the  supreme  national  interest  clause 
that  allows  us  to  test. 

We  must.  And  it  is  that  backstop  that  permits  me  to  go  forward 
and  tell  you  that  I  want  us  to  drive  toward 

Senator  Bryan.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  Your 
indulgence  was  extraordinary  and  I  do  appreciate  it.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bryan,  thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  O'Leary,  let  me  just  perhaps  conclude  the  discussion 
you  were  having  with  Senator  Bryan.  How  do  you  propose  to  vali- 
date that  this  new  approach  actually  works  without  underground 
testing?  Regardless  of  the  numerics,  how  do  you  validate  that  it  is 
truly  working? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  You  validate  it  with  the  science  and  you  vali- 
date it  with  the  computer  codes  and  simulations  that  we  have  used 
for  years  in  this  business.  And  you  validate  it  on  the  backs  of  the 
great  scientists  who  will  review  this  process  as  we  go  forward  ^vith 
a  real  opportunity  to  move  beyond  this  doubt  at  the  first  inception. 
You  validate  it  with  a  clear  understanding  that  the  goal  we  have 
in  mind  is  more  important,  I  believe,  for  the  short-term  to  address 
as  we  begin  to  put  these  scientific  building  blocks  in  place.  And  the 
validation  is  in  the  science.  The  validation  is  not  in  the  big  bang. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  And  as  I  understand  it,  the  shelf  life  of 
the  nuclear  weapon  is  about  20  years. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  So  we  would  be 

Secretary  O'Leary.  20  to  30. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Does  that  give  us  enough  lead  time  in  de- 
termining the  validation  if,  in  fact,  we  find  that  it  is  not  valid? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  what  someone  has  reminded  me,  most 
recently  in  preparation  for  this  hearing,  is  that  in  the  tests  that  we 
have  done  of  validation,  of  safety  and  reliability,  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  stockpile  gave  us  cause  for  concern  in  the  last  7  or  8 
years. 

The  stockpile,  even  at  START  I  or  II  is  robust.  And  I  believe  it 
is  robust  enough  for  a  3  percent  ban.  And  I  have  been  trying  to 
have  identified  for  me  other  bans  of  certainty. 

But  I  think  as  we  move  forward — and  we  will  have  many  more 
opportunities,  both  in  open  and  closed  session  to  discuss  this.  The 
record  will  be  richer  and  fuller  as  a  result  of  the  stockpile  steward- 
ship plan  that  ought  to  be  finished  very  shortly,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  within  the  next  60  days. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  And,  Secretary  O'Leary,  as  we 
look  at  the  options  for  tritium  production  we  see  an  accelerator  op- 
tion that  requires  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  energy  to  fuel  versus 
reactor  options  that  would  sell  energy.  To  what  extent  will  cost  ef- 
fectiveness decide  the  tritium  production  issue? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Cost  effectiveness  is  one  of  the  four  or  five 
elements  established  in  the  criteria  for  judgment.  Others,  of  course, 
include  the  technology,  the  institutional  barriers  to  move  us  to  the 
technology  that  one  might  have  accepted,  because  the  technology 
was  correct  and  could  be  delivered  within  the  timetable  and  be- 
cause the  price  was  right. 

I  have  great  concerns  over  institutional  barriers  because  I  have 
lived  with  them  both  in  my  public  and  private  lives.  So  I  think  my 
job  and  the  job  of  my  colleagues  is  to  weigh  those  areas  to  under- 
stand the  thing  that  I  think  this  committee  wants  us  to  do  is  to 
commit  that  we  will  be  producing  tritium.  And  we  must  balance  all 
of  those  interests  very  carefully.  This  is  very  serious  business  with 
me  as  well.  I  want  to  propel  the  technology  that  we  can  actually 
build  with  the  cost  being  correct.  But  I  want  the  public  acceptance 
of  that  technology  as  well. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Also,  Madam  Secretary,  I  appreciate  and 
I  respect  your  comment  that  you  made  with  regard  to  this  interim 
storage  facility  legislation. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  And  I  respect  the  big  picture.  You  said 
that  you  would  like  to  have  the  authority  to  site  such  an  interim 
facility.  Would  you  site  that  facility  at  Yucca  Mountain? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  have  just  indicated  to  Senator  Bryan,  as  I 
must  to  you,  that  our  administration  does  not  now  support  legisla- 
tion which  directs  through  language  in  a  bill  the  selection  of  a  spe- 
cific site. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Just  between  you  and  me?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Later,  Senator. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  also,  you  spoke  with 
Governor  Batt. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  did. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  And  as  you  know.  Governor  Batt  has 
made  one  of  the  absolutes  with  regard  to  this  nuclear  waste  issue 
the  fact  that  we  must  see  shipments  out  of  Idaho  to  the  WIPP  facil- 
ity in  New  Mexico. 

Your  thoughts  on  the  opening  of  the  WIPP  facility?  And,  also, 
will  you  continue  to  support  funding  of  programs  such  as  vitrifica- 
tion so  that  we  can  begin  to  prepare  that  material  for  shipment  to 
WIPP? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Absolutely.  I  am  on  the  record,  to  be  clear  on 
point,  to  opening  the  WIPP  facility  in  1998.  I  believe  the  public 
needs  to  see  that  its  government  can  deliver. 

I  would,  on  a  personal  basis,  tell  you  that  my  late  husband  30 
years  ago  was  working  on  this  concept.  And,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  deliver  it  for  Jack  O'Leary,  I  have  every  intention  to  get 
it  done. 

But  more  importantly,  it  is  to  deliver  it  for  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  people  in  Idaho.  We  have  to  open  that  facility.  I  commit  to 
doing  my  job  to  see  that  it  happens. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Those  are  welcome  words,  I  assure  you. 

The  1996  budget  request  proposes  to  give  the  Rocky  Flats  man- 
ager greater  flexibility  to  move  funds  around  as  he  sees  fit.  Why 
was  Rocky  Flats  chosen  for  this  authority  and  what  would  be  the 
expected  benefit  if  Congress  grants  this  authority? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Rocky  Flats  was  chosen  because  it  is  a  facil- 
ity in  transition,  having  just  moved  out  of  the  Defense  Programs 
domination.  And  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  negative.  I  just  mean  that 
its  mission  has  clearly  changed  as  it  moved  to  the  Environmental 
Management  side  of  our  house. 

I  think  it  provides  the  best  opportunity  to  really  look  both  for- 
ward and  back  to  see  that  we  have  the  requirement  to  permit  that 
manager  the  flexibility  when  he  or  his  colleagues  feel  that  the 
budget  line  happens  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  to  foster  the  work  get- 
ting done. 

I  think  it  provides  the  best  opportunity  for  piloting  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  an  area,  at  Rocky  Flats,  with  this  changeover  of 
responsibility,  where  we  may  have  the  most  trouble  resulting  from 
the  strictures  of  the  way  our  budget  is  built.  It  is  a  ripe  oppor- 
tunity to  pilot.  We  would  like  to  see  that  happen  in  other  places 
as  well. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Secretary  O'Leary,  today  a 
group  of  Idahoans  met  with  Bob  DeGrasse  to  discuss  economic  re- 
development funding  for  eastern  Idaho. 

Despite  the  fact  that  INEL  has  suffered  one  of  the  largest  per- 
sonnel reductions  in  the  Department  of  Energy  complex,  Mr. 
DeGrasse  told  my  constituents  that  the  Department  of  Energy's 
1995  and  1996  community  reuse  funds  are  earmarked  for  other 
sites. 

First,  shouldn't  the  Department  of  Energy's  economic  redevelop- 
ment funds  be  targeted  toward  the  sites  most  in  need?  And,  second, 
isn't  it  true  that  Idaho  has  received  less  than  $500,000  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  economic  reuse  while  other  sites  have  re- 
ceived millions  of  dollars? 

And  also,  for  the  record,  could  you  please  provide  a  detailed 
record  of  Department  of  Energy  community  redevelopment  funding 
site  by  site? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  will  indeed. 

[The  information  follows:] 

This  chart  provides  a  listing  of  economic  development  funding  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  site  by  site. 
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Secretary  O'Leary.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  my  colleague,  Bob  DeGrasse,  who  has,  in  my  view,  taken  on 
some  of  our  most  difficult  tasks.  I  knew  last  week  that  this  meeting 
was  scheduled  some  time  this  week.  I  should  have  been  a  little 
smarter  and  got  more  involved  in  this  matter.  But  I  think  you  have 
made  an  excellent  point. 
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I  will  go  back  to  my  colleague,  Bob  DeGrasse,  in  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard,  to  understand  what  happened  in  that  meeting. 
I  will  provide  lor  the  record  that  which  you  have  indicated. 

And  I  am  clear  that  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Lab  has 
been  called  upon  to  do  great  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  in 
the  United  States.  And  I  will  try  to  address  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion what  you  point  out  as  an  inequity. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  it.  I  would  just  note  that 
often  I  hear  from  people  that  travel  throughout  the  United  States 
that  they  believe  that  the  courtesy  of  the  people  in  Idaho  and  the 
work  ethic  is  very  similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  understand.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  O'Leary.  And  my  colleague,  Dan  Reicher,  wants  me  to 
say  to  you  that  the  language  that  he  imderstands  Bob  DeGrasse 
used  was  that  there  was  up  to  $200  million  available  for  this  tran- 
sition activity,  including  activity  at  the  INEL.  But  I  will  look  into 
this  personally. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  I  have  other  questions, 
but  I  will  submit  those  to  you.  I  appreciate  greatly  your  taking  the 
time.  It  is  a  pleasure  working  with  you,  and  I  appreciate  your  can- 
dor this  afternoon. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
you,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  This  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Senator  NuNN.  What  is  the  projected  5-year  cost  of  the  stockpile  stewardship  plan 
proposed  in  your  long-term  budget?  What  is  the  capital  cost  of  the  facilities  that  are 
required  to  support  this  stockpile  stewardship  plan?  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  to  operate  the  stockpile  stewardsnip  program  once  it  is  fully  facilitized? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Our  preliminary  cost  analysis  suggests  that  the  Stockpile 
Stewardship  and  Management  Pro-am  would  reouire  increased  funding  after  fiscal 
year  1996.  The  Department's  National  Security  F ive-Year  Plan,  based  on  the  as- 
sumptions used  in  preparing  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  projects  funding  require- 
ments for  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Program  would  rise  from 
$3.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  about  $4  billion  by  fiscal  year  1998.  The  Depart- 
ment is,  however,  aggressively  pursuing  a  number  of  management  initiatives  to  im- 
prove program  cost  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  A  number  of  new  experimental  fa- 
cilities will  be  needed  to  support  our  stockpile  stewardship  mission.  Advanced  hy- 
drodynamic  testing  capabilities  will  be  required  to  provide  the  closest  non-nuclear 
simulation  of  the  operation  of  the  primary  in  a  nuclear  weapon.  They  are  critical 
to  resolve  issues  associated  with  weapons  safety  and  aging.  Another  important  ini- 
tiative is  the  proposed  National  Ignition  Facility  (NIF),  which  would  simulate  on  a 
very  small  scale,  the  extraordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  that  occur  during 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Understanding  ana  controlling  fusion  in  Nn<"s 
laboratory  setting  would  greatly  enhance  our  studies  of  the  physics  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  contribute  to  our  ability  to  maintain  and  refresh  core  competencies  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  safety  and  security  of  the  stockpile.  The  Accelerated  Stra- 
tegic Computing  Initiative  (ASCI)  is  another  important  Stockpile  Stewardship  ini- 
tiative. Without  underground  testing,  numerical  simulation  and  computer  modeling 
will  be  the  principal  means  of  recertifying  the  safety  and  performance  of  nuclear  pri- 
maries and  secondaries,  predicting  full-system  behavior  and  validating  reliability. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  Department's  actions  will  lower  the  funding  required  dur- 
ing the  1997-2000  fiscal  years  while  accomplishing  the  Department's  national  secu- 
rity mission.  We  have  acknowledged  that  our  preliminary  cost  projections  do  not 
presently  match-up  with  our  current  OMB  out-year  budget  ceilings.  Our  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  request  and  the  5-year  budget  plan  to  be  submitted  with  that  request 
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will  address  this  issue  more  fully  as  more  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
initiatives  becomes  available. 

Senator  NUNN.  The  planned  stockpile  stewardship  program  is  an  expensive  under- 
taking, with  many  costly  facilities  designed  to  make  up  as  best  we  can  for  the  mora- 
torium on  underground  nuclear  tests.  I  am  told  that  there  exists  a  threshold  for  nu- 
clear yield  below  which  even  highly-intrusive  monitoring,  such  as  a  CTB  might  re- 
quire, would  be  unlikely  to  detect  nuclear  test  activities  within  potential  Third 
World  proliferant  countries.  I  am  further  told  that,  if  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  com- 
munity were  permitted  to  conduct  hydronuclear  tests  at  yields  below  that  threshold, 
the  cost  of  a  stockpile  stewardship  program  would  be  significantly  lower,  and  our 
confidence  in  the  results  of  anv  "fixes"  for  defective  or  deteriorated  parts  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  simificantly  enhanced.  I  recognize  that  this  aoministration  is 
funoamentally  opposed  to  tests  at  any  nuclear  yield,  but  I  would  like  to  know  just 
how  much  more  costly  and  less  confident  this  policy  decision  leaves  us.  I  would  wel- 
come an  answer  for  the  record  in  which  you  can  address  classified  considerations. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Hydronuclear  experiments  were  conducted  during  the  1958- 
1961  test  moratorium  to  address  stockpile  safety  concerns.  These  experiments  com- 
bined the  normal  high-explosive  trigger  for  a  nuclear  device  with  a  quantity  of 
fissile  material  much  less  than  that  required  for  a  nuclear  explosion,  as  the  term 
is  usually  understood.  The  Department  of  Energy  currently  has  no  plans  to  conduct 
hydronuclear  experiments  in  tne  1995  and  1996  fiscal  years,  and  there  is  no  funding 
for  such  experiments  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  or  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  cost  savings  if  any  would  be  achieved 
if  hydronuclear  tests  were  conducted  below  a  CTBT  threshold. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

Senator  Levin.  How  much  is  the  Department  of  Energy  paying  every  year  to  keep 
the  K-reactor  in  "cold  standby"  for  emergency  tritium  production? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  Department  is  currently  spending  $65  million  in  fiscal 
year  1995  for  essential  environmental,  safety,  health,  and  security  activities  associ- 
ated with  spent  fuel  and  moderator  storage  as  well  as  stabilization  activities.  The 
Department  plans  to  spend  approximately  $46  million  for  these  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the  Department's  preferred  contin- 
gency option  would  be  a  light  water  reactor  to  produce  tritium.  This  option  has  been 
approved  by  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council.  The  Department  intends  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  completion  of  lignt  water  reactor  tritium  target  development  and  quali- 
fication in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Senator  Levin.  What  would  be  the  total  cost  of  actually  restarting  R-reactor  to 
produce  tritium  and  how  long  would  that  take?  What  additional  steps  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  restarted  K-reactor  operations  be  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
environmental  laws  and  regulations? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  In  its  current  condition,  and  under  a  normal  condition  sce- 
nario, it  is  estimated  that  restart  of  K-Reactor  would  take  5  years  and  cost  at  least 
$1.4  billion.  Following  completion  of  this  restart  effort,  no  additional  steps  would  be 
required  to  operate  K-Reactor  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  environmental  laws 
and  regulations,  other  than  those  associated  with  meeting  normal  day-to-day  com- 
pliance obligations.  However,  the  Department's  preferred  contingency  option  for  trit- 
ium production  is  the  light  water  target.  This  option  has  been  approved  by  the  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Council. 

Senator  Levin.  Last  June,  the  Russians  proposed  to  you  that  they  would  cease 
all  production  or  chemical  separation  of  weapons-grade  plutonium  1  year  after  Rus- 
sia is  able  to  convert  its  two  remaining  plutonium-producing  reactors  that  also 
produce  energy  into  coal  and  natural  gas  power  plants.  You  testified  last  year  that 
you  did  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
provide  financing  assistance  for  plutonium  plant  conversion  or  construction  of  coal 
and  natural  gas  power  plants.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  now  when  this  power  plant 
conversion  will  go  forward  and  how  much  it  will  cost? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Before  addressing  the  issue  of  power  replacement,  I  should 
note  that  as  of  October  1,  1994,  the  Russian  government  declared  that  the  pluto- 
nium from  these  reactors  is  no  longer  used  in  weapons.  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  the  United  States  has  not  agreed  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  plant  con- 
version or  replacement,  but  rather  assistance  in  obtaining  financing  from  third  par- 
ties. 

At  this  time,  the  Russian  Federation  is  considering  three  options  to  provide  alter- 
native energy  sources.  The  first  is  to  make  operational  and  safety  upgrades  to  the 
existing  reactors,  including  modifications  to  the  fuel  forms,  that  would  result  in  both 
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cessation  of  production  of  weapons-grade  plutonium  and  increased  safety  of  oper- 
ation. Based  on  information  developed  in  a  recent  series  of  workshops  involving 
technical  experts  from  both  countries,  it  is  estimated  that  this  approach  would  re- 
quire approximately  18  months  for  technical  studies  and  preparation  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  million.  It  was  estimated  that  implementation  would  take  an  additional 
6  months  and  cost  a  minimum  of  $25  million. 

The  second  option,  that  of  replacing  the  existing  reactors  with  fossil  powered 
plants,  is  being  evaluated  in  joint  feasibility  studies  involving  both  our  countries  at 
a  cost  of  $1.63  million.  The  U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Agency  is  supporting  these 
studies.  These  studies  will  develop  the  detailed  information  necessary  to  evaluate 
costs  and  schedule  for  potential  consideration  by  international  flnancial  institutions 
and  investors.  At  this  time  the  estimated  cost  of  implementation  is  approximately 
$1  billion.  If  the  studies  were  concluded  soon  and  a  decision  made  promptly,  it 
might  be  possible  to  complete  construction  by  the  year  2000. 

The  third  option  being  considered  is  replacement  of  the  plutonium  production  re- 
actors with  new  nuclear  power  plants.  The  feasibility  study  for  this  will  cost  $2.6 
million  and,  as  for  the  fossil  studies,  will  provide  the  information  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate costs  and  schedules.  Implementation  could  cost  more  than  $2  billion.  Due  to  in- 
creased complexity,  completion  of  this  option  would  extend  well  past  the  year  2000. 

Senator  Levin.  The  United  States  agreed  to  provide  funds  to  help  Russia  design 
and  build  a  long-term  storage  facility  where  plutonium  can  be  kept  under  guard 
until  ultimate  disposal  decisions  are  made.  Last  year  you  testified  that  the  Russians 
were  dragging  their  feet  on  agreeing  to  a  specific  site  for  this  storage  facility,  and 
expressed  skepticism  about  the  project.  What  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  construct  se- 
cure plutonium  storage  facilities? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  This  is  primarily  a  Defense  Department  responsibility  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Nunn-Lugar,  or  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program.  However, 
the  Department  of  Energy  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Programs  is 
represented  on  the  Senior  Implementing  Group  for  the  storage  facility. 

During  his  visit  to  Washington  for  the  June  1994  Gore-Chernomyrdin  Commission 
meetings.  Minister  Mikhailov  and  the  United  States  were  temporarily  at  an  impasse 
on  how  to  move  forward  on  construction  of  a  storage  facility  for  nuclear  material 
at  Mayak  in  Russia  under  the  terms  of  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program. 
After  interagency  consultation,  the  Department  of  Energy  agreed  to  provide  $1  mil- 
lion to  fund  site  specific  designs  of  the  proposed  Mayak  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  completion  of  work.  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  cited  this  accelerated 
effort  in  their  joint  Summit  statement  in  September  1994. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  toward  agreement  on  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary activities.  The  Russian  government  is  planning  on  the  construction  of  two 
fissile  material  storage  facilities,  for  the  safeguarding  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  from  dismantled  nuclear  weapwns,  near  Chelyabinsk  and  Tomsk. 
Each  facility  will  be  built  in  two  phases  and  provide  for  storage  of  approximately 
50,000  containers.  The  total  capacity  of  both  facilities  will  be  100,000  containers. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  first  phase  of  the  Chelyabinsk  facility  last  year,  and  we 
have  verified  this  through  on-site  inspection.  An  estimated  4-year  construction  pro- 
gram will  take  that  facility  to  completion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  contributed  about  $15  million  in  Nunn-Lugar 
funding  toward  U.S.  support  of  facility  design.  As  previously  indicated,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  put  another  $1  million  of  its  own  funding  into  the  direct  support 
of  Russian  design  activities  and  has  played  an  active  role  in  critiquing  aspects  of 
the  design  associated  with  safety  and  material  control.  The  United  States  through 
Nunn-Lugar  is  also  providing  $75  million  in  the  form  of  construction  equipment, 
building  equipment,  and  specialized  equipment  including  systems  for  material  con- 
trol and  accounting.  Construction  equipment  is  currently  en  route  to  Russia  and 
other  equipment  will  be  procured,  shipped,  and  installed  with  the  help  of  a  U.S.  in- 
tegrating contractor  who  will  be  selected.  At  the  June  1994  Gore-Chernomyrdin 
meeting,  the  United  States  pledged  another  $75  million  toward  construction  costs. 
I  should  note  that  these  U.S.  contributions  are  only  a  portion  of  overall  facility  costs. 

Senator  Levin.  Isn't  it  true  that  some  of  our  nuclear  warheads  can  operate  effec- 
tively; although  at  lower  yield,  with  less  than  their  full  capacity  of  tritium  gas? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Levin.  Has  the  Department  studied  how  available  tritium  could  be  recon- 
figured among  our  warheads  if  no  new  tritium  is  produced  in  the  next  several  dec- 
ades, and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  yield  of  those  weapons? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  [Deleted.] 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  Glenn 

Senator  Glenn.  The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  baseline  inven- 
tory. As  I  understand  it,  tnis  is  a  quantitative  assessment  of  the  facilities  and  land, 
racuoactive  waste,  hazardous  waste,  and  nuclear  as  well  as  nonnuclear  materials 
that  the  Department  is  responsible  for.  I  congratulate  you  for  undertaking  this  task, 
and  am  frankly  astonished  that  it  hasn't  been  conducted  before.  Clearly  this  type 
of  information  is  absolutely  critical  to  making  informed  decisions  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Department. 

The  preliminary  results  of  this  assessment  stagger  me.  Nearly  400,000  cubic  me- 
ters of  high  level  radioactive  waste  (over  1  billion  curies);  650,000  cubic  meters  of 
transuranic  waste;  over  1  million  cubic  meters  of  special  case  waste;  2,700  metric 
tons  of  spent  fuel;  560,000  tons  of  coal  and  fuel  oil;  140,000  tons  of  chemicals;  over 
20,000  facilities;  over  13,000  radioactive  sources  consisting  of  228  distinct  isotopes; 
950  million  cubic  meters  of  contaminated  land  not  including  the  Hanford  200  area, 
which  if  you  add  that  in  is  another  2.7  billion  cubic  meters.  And  the  list  goes  on. 

According  to  the  information  I  have  seen,  your  own  assessment  about  the  quality 
of  the  data  used  to  develop  this  inventory  is  that  it  is  very  weak.  What  is  the  De- 
partment doing  to  improve  these  inventories?  In  general  do  you  think  these  num- 
bers that  I  have  cited  above  are  low  estimates  or  high  estimates  of  the  facilities, 
equipment,  and  material  the  Department  is  responsible  for? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  Baseline  Asset  Inventory  was  based  upon  existing  data. 
Many,  but  not  all,  of  these  data  sources  were  very  weak.  In  the  critical  areas  of  nu- 
clear materials  (weapons  grade  fissile  materials),  the  inventory  information  was  con- 
sidered very  accurate.  Similarly,  information  on  High-Level  Radioactive  Waste  and 
Spent  Fuel,  both  materials  which  need  careful  handling  and  close  management,  are 
considered  high  quality.  Finally,  several  of  the  other  waste  types,  where  compliance 
concerns  tend  to  drive  management  requirements,  have  good  inventory  information. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  information  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  asset  base  was 
not  as  strong.  Weaknesses  are  particularly  acute  in  non-nuclear  materials  which  in- 
clude more  common  industrial  supplies  such  as  base  metals  stock  and  chemicals. 

With  one  exception,  where  the  aata  are  considered  weak,  we  feel  that  the  num- 
bers are  underestimates.  The  assessment  of  equipment  was  intended  only  to  capture 
that  eauipment  which  would  not  generally  be  disposed  of  through  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA)  such  as  contaminated  equipment  and  equipment  specifi- 
cally designed  for  nuclear  weapon  production.  Contaminated  equipment  would  re- 
quire decontamination  and  decommissioning  prior  to  disposal.  Equipment  specifi- 
cally designed  for  nuclear  weapon  production  may  entail  proliferation  concerns. 
However,  a  review  of  the  17,(X)0  equipment  lines  reported  identified  such  common 
equipment  as  typewriters  that  do  not  appear  to  fit  into  the  categories  of  contami- 
nated equipment  and  equipment  specifically  designed  for  nuclear  weapon  produc- 
tion. Reviews  of  other  asset  types  where  data  were  considered  weak  identified  suffi- 
cient gaps  to  suggest  underestimation. 

The  Department  is  looking  into  a  number  of  avenues  to  remedy  the  weaknesses 
in  the  inventory.  First,  we  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  bring  the  significance 
of  the  weaknesses  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Energy  field  and  Head- 
quarters managers  and  stafl*.  As  a  result,  we  are  already  seeing  greater  attention 
K'ven  to  inventory  issues.  Second,  we  have  entered  into  discussions  with  the  Defense 
)gistics  Agency  (DLA)  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  assistance  and  expertise  that  they 
may  be  able  to  provide  the  Department.  Third,  we  are  exploring  opportunities  to  en- 
gage the  private  sector  better  in  improving  our  inventory  accounting.  Finally,  we  are 
evaluating  existing  contract  mechanisms  to  find  better  incentives  to  inventory  ac- 
counting and  management. 

Senator  Glenn.  What  is  the  Department  doing  to  develop  a  disposal  plan  for  the 
many  categories  of  materials  which  are  no  longer  crucial  to  your  mission?  What  are 
your  plans  for  using  this  information  to  manage  and  downsize  the  Department? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Determining  which  specific  asset  is  no  longer  crucial  to  the 
mission  is  directly  tied  into  the  Strategic  Alignment  efibrts  currently  underway.  To 
assist  the  Department  in  making  those  specific  asset  requirement  decisions,  an  Ex- 
ecutive Conmiittee  for  Asset  Trust  was  established.  This  committee  includes  the  rel- 
evant pro^ammatic  Assistant  Secretaries  to  ensure  assets  required  for  the  re- 
aligned missions  are  maintained.  In  addition,  the  Department  is  developing  an 
Asset  Management  plan  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Alignment  efibrt. 

The  information  contained  in  the  Baseline  Asset  Inventory  Report  allows  the  De- 
partment to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  asset  management  challenge  with  re- 
gard to  the  Strategic  Realignment  initiated  by  Secretary  O'Leary.  That  information 
IS  being  used  as  a  baseline  from  which  asset  divestiture  proposals  are  being  devel- 
oped. It  is  also  pinpointing  asset  types  which  require  more  intense  management  and 
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others  which  require  creative  thinking  concerning  alternative  potential  uses.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  serving  as  a  blueprint  for  loUow-on  poficy  development  efforts  in  areas 
where  the  Department  of  Energy  can  expect  long-term  custodial  roles  such  as  radio- 
active waste  management  and  environmental  restoration. 

Senator  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  put  on  my  Ohio  hat  for  a  moment.  The  Baseline 
Environmental  Management  Report  released  yesterday  lays  out  some  stark  num- 
bers for  the  cleanup  program — $200-$350  billion  over  the  next  75  years.  Clearly  the 
cleanup  program  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  decades  to  come  as  we  try  to  deal  with 
some  of  tne  most  contaminated  places  on  the  earth. 

However  some  of  the  sites  in  the  weapons  complex — while  contaminated — are 
well-characterized  and  plans  are  being  completed  to  actually  being  final  cleanup. 
Yet  under  current  proposals,  it  will  still  take  15  to  20  years  to  fully  implement  these 
cleanup  plans,  witn  tne  high  "landlord  costs'*  extending  until  cleanup  is  complete. 
I  am  aware  of  proposals  at  both  Femald  and  Mound  that  make  a  persuasive  case 
for  expediting  tne  cleanup  at  these  sites.  Completing  the  cleanup  quicker  can  save 
money  in  the  long  run  oecause  of  the  avoided  "landlord  costs."  In  the  case  of 
Femald,  one  proposal  estimates  that  $3  billion  can  be  saved  by  moving  from  the 
current  20  year  to  a  10  year  plan. 

Are  you  aware  of  these  proposals?  How  is  the  Department  evaluating  them?  Could 
you  keep  me  informed  of  your  progress  in  this  regard? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  am  aware  of  the  two  alternative  cleanup  strategies  you  have 
identified.  We  are  currently  investigating  a  number  of  innovative  alternatives  for 
the  Environmental  Management  program  including  focussed  acceleration  of  certain 
actions  to  reduce  long-term  maintenance  costs. 

A  recent  analysis  was  performed  for  the  Fernald  project  to  investigate  various  al- 
ternatives to  accelerate  the  cleanup  of  this  site.  Two  scenarios  that  nave  been  ana- 
lyzed include  proposals  to  complete  cleanup  activities  in  either  7  or  10  years.  For 
iJoth  of  these  proposals,  additional  funding  would  be  required  for  the  Femald  project 
in  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.  The  outyear  funding  prohles  for  this  project  have  not 
been  finalized  because  the  funding  requests  for  the  Department  have  not  been  final- 
ized for  the  outyears.  An  initial  analysis  of  the  Fernald  project  proposal  would  re- 
quire the  Femald  project  to  receive  an  additional  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and 
an  additional  $120  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Because  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Management  funding  request  for  these  fiscal  years  will  be  decreasing  during  this 
period,  these  additional  funds  would  need  to  be  redirected  from  other  projects  within 
the  program.  We  have  evaluated  the  proposals  and  believe  that  the  estimates  do  in- 
dicate that  savings  will  be  realized  over  the  projected  mxjject  cost  that  are  presented 
in  the  Baseline  Environmental  Management  Report.  This  was  exactly  the  purpose 
of  this  report — to  establish  a  "baseline"  against  which  alternative  courses  of  action 
could  be  compared.  We  further  believe  that,  absent  fiscal  restraints,  implementation 
of  the  proposed  10-year  plan  is  technically  feasible  for  the  Femald  site.  The  obvious 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  fiscal  constraints.  Obtaining  adequate  funding  for  EM  is 
extremely  difficult.  Obtaining  funds  to  invest  in  accelerated  actions  is  another  rea- 
son why  we  have  focused  so  strongly  on  productivity  improvement. 

For  the  Mound  project,  additional  funding  would  also  be  required  to  be  able  to 
complete  site  cleanup  in  an  accelerated  fashion.  Mound  is  working  with  the  regu- 
lators on  strategies  to  the  cleanup  of  the  Mound  Plant,  including  accelerated  clean- 
up through  the  extensive  use  of  removal  actions.  This  represents  a  paradigm  shift 
compared  to  the  present  assessment  and  remedial  action  process,  therefore,  cost  es- 
timates are  still  being  developed. 

We  are  investigating  the  Femald  and  Mound  project  acceleration  scenarios  in  ad- 
dition to  other  environmental  restoration  alternatives  within  the  Department  to  de- 
termine the  best  possible  overall  strategy.  For  example,  there  are  a  number  of  small 
sites  across  the  complex  which  can  be  cleaned  up  quickly,  therefore  saving  the  De- 
partment the  long  term  landlord  costs.  In  addition,  the  Assistance  Secretary  for  En- 
vironmental Management  committed  to  present  the  overall  Office  of  Environmental 
Management  fiscal  year  1997  strategy  to  State  delegations  in  June  1995.  I  recognize 
that  during  these  challenging  times  to  address  budgetary  deficit  issues  we  must 
carefully  weigh  the  benefits  of  all  proposals  against  the  total  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment's Environmental  Management  program.  We  will  be  sure  to  keep  you  and 
other  stakeholders  informed  of  these  developments  and  provide  any  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  these  proposals. 

Senator  GLENN.  Last  November,  Department  of  Energy  employees,  cooperating 
with  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  executed  a  search  warrant  of  a  private  New 
Mexico  lab  which  had  been  contracted  by  several  sites  around  the  complex  to  ana- 
lyze employee's  urine  samples  suspected  of  radioactive  contamination.  Apparently, 
the  Department  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  lab  was  falsifying  test  results. 
In  fact,  according  to  an  11/7/94  Department  of  Energy  press  release,  Sandia  stopped 
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using  this  private  lab  in  April  1994  because  of  their  suspicions;  however,  other  sites, 
including  at  least  Mound  and  Idaho  continued  to  use  the  lab. 

Addditionally,  I  have  been  told  that  since  the  November  incident,  a  backlog  of 
bioassays  (urine  samples)  of  300—400  has  developed  at  Mound.  Workers  there  who 
may  have  had  an  intake  apparently  don't  know  if  they  are  positive  or  not.  Until 
these  tests  are  completed,  workers  are  prohibited  from  returning  to  the 
radiologically-controlled  areas.  What  is  the  current  status  of  this  investigation? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Energy/Albuguerque 
Insjpector  General's  Office  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  still  underway. 

Senator  Glenn.  What  is  the  Department  doing  to  address  the  backlog  of 
bioassays? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  backlog  of  bioassay  samples  at  Mound  consists  of  routine 
bioassay  samples  unrelated  to  the  woricer  restriction  issue.  The  investigation  of  Con- 
trols for  Environmental  Pollution  (CEP)  required  Mound  to  negotiate  a  new  contract 
with  another  commercial  laboratory  which  has  resulted  in  some  delays  in  the  proc- 
essing of  routine  samples.  To  address  this  backlog.  Mound  has  established  a  con- 
tract with  Femald  to  address  the  overload  in  bioassay  sample  analysis.  In  addition, 
authorization  of  overtime  and  additional  resources  are  also  oeing  utilized  at  Mound. 
However,  any  bioassay  sample  associated  with  a  suspected  or  potential  worker  in- 
take is  handled  on  a  priority  basis  and  is  unaffected  by  the  backlog. 

As  a  result  of  the  CEP  issue,  bioassay  samples  from  29  workers  involved  in  a  pre- 
vious decontamination  and  decommissioning  project  became  suspect.  Additional  oio- 
assay  samples  were  collected  and  are  currently  being  analyzed,  with  final  results 
expected  in  June  1995.  Preliminary  results  identified  15  workers  who  may  have 
positive  results  or  possible  intakes  of  radioactive  material.  Pending  receipt  of  final 
sample  results,  these  workers  have  been  placed  on  radiological  work  restrictions. 
They  continue,  however,  to  work  in  non-radiological  activities. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Richard  H.  Bryan 

Senator  Bryan.  Can  you  state  with  certainty  that  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  maintain  a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing 
in  the  coming  decade?  For  the  next  two  decades?  Indefinitely?  Does  the  Department 
of  Energy  have  a  stockpile  stewardship  plan  in  case  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  precludes  nuclear  testing?  If  not,  how  can  we  ensure  that  the  terms  of  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  currently  being  negotiated  will  allow  experiments  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  In  the  coming  years  we  have  confidence  that  the  Stockpile 
Stewardship  and  Stockpile  Management  program  will  enable  the  Department  to  en- 
sure the  safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile.  The  President  has  directed 
the  Department  as  part  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Stockpile  Manaygement 
program,  to  maintain  the  capability  to  resume  nuclear  testing,  if  required.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Stockpile  Management  program  in- 
cludes an  enhanced  stockpile  surveillance  program  to  identify  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity any  potential  changes  that  could  anect  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  stock- 
pile and  identifies  a  nuniber  of  technologies  and  facilities  that  will  be  required  in 
the  absence  of  underground  nuclear  testing.  These  include  developing  advanced 
computing  capabilities,  developing  or  upgrading  various  nonnuclear  exp>erimental  fa- 
cilities, and  conducting  treaty  compliant  physics  experiments.  The  Stockpile  Stew- 
ardship and  Stockpile  Management  program  is  not  dependent  upon  any  one  experi- 
mental or  diagnostic  technique,  but  rather  upon  the  insight  gained  from  multiple, 
mutually  supporting,  lines  of  research,  incluaing  data  from  the  1,040  previous  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

Senator  BryaN.  What  simulators  or  other  technological  capabilities  or  tests  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  nu- 
clear testing?  Please  be  specific.  Will  hydro-dynamic  testing  using  plutonium  be  nec- 
essary? Will  hydro-nuclear  tests  be  necessary?  Will  construction  of  the  National  Ig- 
nition Facility  be  necessary? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Without  underground  testing,  a  suite  of  above  ground  experi- 
mental facilities,  such  as  ATLAS,  FXR  (Flash  X-Ray),  LANSCE  (Los  Alamos  Neu- 
tron Scattering  Center),  and  the  proposed  DARHT  (Dual  Axis  Radiographic  Hydro- 
dynamic  Test)  facility  and  NIF  (National  Ignition  Facility),  are  central  to  our  pro- 
gram to  maintain  a  safe,  secure  and  reliable  nuclear  stockpile  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. No  single  facility  can  cover  the  parameter-space  of  nuclear  devices  (tempera- 
ture, pressure,  density,  etc.).  The  effects  of  aging  processes  in  these  complex  systems 
must  be  determined.  The  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Stockpile  Management  pro- 
gram will  thus  rely  on  hydrodynamic,  flash -radiographic,  laser,  and  computational 
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facilities  to  address  the  safety,  security  and  reliability  issues  of  the  enduring  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile. 

Plutonium  (Pu)  is  central  to  the  operation  of  all  weapons  in  the  stockpile.  Pu  is 
also  a  very  complex  material.  Without  nuclear  testing,  we  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  simulate  these  complexities.  Therefore,  facilities  which  permit  the  dy- 
namic testing  (i.e.  with  high  explosives  and  other  shock  producing  means)  of  Pu  are 
essential.  The  Department  plans  to  conduct  hydrodynamic  experiments  at  FXR, 
PHER^ffiX  (Pulsed  High-Energy  Radiography  Machine  Emitting^ X-Rays),  and  also 
has  proposed  to  do  such  experiments  at  DAKHT  if  it  is  built.  The  Department  is 
also  considering  a  hydrodynamic  testing  program  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  utilizing 
non-critical  assemblies  of  Pu  in  order  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  response  oi 
this  material  in  non-weapon  as  well  as  weapon-like  geometries.  Such  experiments 
would  also  serve  as  a  means  of  maintaining  readiness  to  resume  nuclear  testing, 
consistent  with  Presidential  guidance. 

Hydronuclear  experiments  were  conducted  during  the  1958-1961  test  moratorium 
to  address  stockpile  safety  concerns.  These  experiments  combined  the  normal  high- 
explosive  trigger  for  a  nuclear  device  with  a  quantity  of  fissile  material  much  less 
than  that  required  for  a  nuclear  explosion,  as  the  term  is  usually  understood.  On 
August  11,  1995,  President  Clinton  announced  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
a  truly  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  that  would  ban  all  nuclear  test  explosions, 
includung  hydronuclear  experiments.  The  President  based  his  decision  on  assurances 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Directors  of  nuclear  weapons  labs  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  meet  the  challenge  of  maintaining  our  nuclear  deterrent  under  a 
CTBT  through  a  Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  without  nuclear 
testing. 

Understanding  and  controlling  fusion  in  NIF's  laboratory  setting,  if  NIF  is  built, 
would  greatly  enhance  our  studies  of  the  physics  of  nuclear  weapons  by  verifying 
predictions  of  extremely  complex  computer  models.  Because  the  NIF  would  be  able 
to  simulate  the  physics  conditions  closely  related  to  that  of  nuclear  weapons 
secondaries,  NIF  would  help  us  maintain  and  improve  our  core  competencies  to 
evaluate  the  high  temperature  phase  of  weapons  performance,  make  the  necessary 
repairs/modifications  and  subseguently  evaluate  and  recertify  those  components. 
The  Department  has  released  a  araft  report  for  public  comment  examining  the  non- 
proliferation  impacts  of  the  NIF.  The  report's  interim  conclusions  are  that  the  tech- 
nical proliferation  concerns  are  manageable  and  that  the  NIF  can  contribute  posi- 
tively to  U.S.  arms  control  and  nonproiiferation  goals. 

Senator  Bryan.  A  number  of  Department  of  Energy  facilities  are  currently  con- 
ducting site-wide  EISs.  Are  these  studies  focused  on  current  operations  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  sites,  or  are  the  site-wide  EISs  meant  to  identify  future  mis- 
sions under  a  reconfigured  nuclear  weapons  complex?  To  what  extent  will  the  con- 
clusions of  the  NTS  Site-Wide  EIS  drive  the  subsequent  deliberations  on  the  overall 
reconfiguration  PEIS? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  site-wide  EISs  are  focused  on  current  operations  and  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  activities  which  might  occur  on  site  for  the  next  5  to  10  years. 
The  site-wide  EISs  will  identify  and  provide  available  information  for  potential  fu- 
ture missions  where  those  future  missions  have  been  identified  either  as  a  proposal 
of  the  Department,  or  as  a  reasonable  alternative  under  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment. The  NTS  site-wide  EIS  will  evaluate  potential  activities  that  are  reason- 
ably foreseeable,  but  the  level  of  detail  provided  as  to  some  activities  may  be  limited 
because  these  proposals  are  not  well  developed  at  this  time  and  may  be  contingent 
on  programmatic  decisions  that  will  be  based  on  other  EISs.  In  other  words,  the 
site-wide  EIS  evaluates  possible  future  missions  for  the  NTS.  Information  from  the 
NTS  site-wide  would  be  incorporated  by  reference,  and  supplemented  as  necessary, 
in  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Programmatic  EIS  (the  successor  to 
the  Reconfiguration  Programmatic  EIS).  The  stockpile  stewardship  EIS  will  support 
decisions  on  future  missions  and  locations  of  those  missions  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex  of  the  future,  with  the  exception  of  the  tritium  function  which  has  its  own 
PELS. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  is  the  status  of  the  position  of  the  Director  at  the  NTS? 
When  do  you  anticipate  this  position  being  filled?  Is  there  a  structural  reorganiza- 
tion occurring  within  Department  of  Energy  upper  management?  If  so,  what 
changes  are  anticipated,  and  when? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  Operations  Office  Manager  slot  is  currently  vacant  due 
to  the  retirement  of  Robert  Nelson  on  January  31,  1995.  The  current  Deputy  Man- 
ager, Terry  Vaeth,  was  detailed  to  be  the  acting  manager  as  of  2/1/95  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  240  days.  The  Deputy's  position  was  similarly  covered.  Presently,  hir- 
ing for  Senior  Executive  Service  positions  is  frozen  due  to  tne  necessity  that  the  De- 
partment manage  to  a  lower  number  of  senior  positions,  and  because  we  are  cur- 
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rently  undergoing  a  strategic  realignment  orocess  which  may  change  the  structure 
of  the  Department,  including  some  of  its  field  offices. 

Senator  BRYAN.  The  Underground  Contained  Bum  Project  is  intended  to  dem- 
onstrate the  use  of  the  tunnels  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  for  the  demilitarization  of 
non-nuclear  high  energetic  explosives  and  conventional  ammunition  in  an  environ- 
mentally safe  manner.  Fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  funds  for  this  project  were  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Department  of  Energy  by  March 
31,  1995,  subject  to  agreement  over  details  of  the  project.  What  details  remain  to 
be  resolved?  What  is  the  new  date  for  the  funding  transfer,  and  what  are  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  plans  for  starting  the  project  once  the  transfer  takes  place? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  draft  statement  of  work  for  these  activities  was  received 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  from  the  Department  of  Defense  on  February  27, 
1995.  After  our  review,  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  Department  of  Defense  on  April 
13,  1995,  where  agreement  was  reached  on  a  general  statement  of  work.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  transferred  $7.1  million  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  the 
program  on  May  1,  1995.  Subsequent  meetings  between  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  identified  three  specific  projects  to  be  conducted 
with  the  transferred  funding.  The  first  project  consists  of  tne  final  testing  of  a  con- 
trolled air  incinerator  built  by  LANL,  for  the  Navy,  that  would  be  used  to  dispose 
of  dyes  and  colored  smokes.  After  final  testing,  the  incinerator  will  be  transferred 
to  the  demilitarization  facility  located  in  Hawthorn,  Nevada.  The  second  project  con- 
sists of  the  detonation  of  conventional  munitions  in  a  tunnel  at  the  NTS  to  deter- 
mine the  effiuent  released  from  a  detonation.  The  final  project  consists  of  burning 
rocket  motors  in  a  tunnel  at  the  NTS  to  determine  the  emuent  released  from  burn- 
ing. Work  has  begun  on  preparing  the  specific  plans  and  obtaining  the  necessary 
permits  needed  to  complete  these  projects.  The  dates  for  the  actual  demonstration 
of  each  project  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:34  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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The  committee  met  in  closed  session,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:25 
p.m.,  in  room  SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Trent  Lott  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Cohen,  Lott,  Coats, 
Smith,  Inhofe,  Nunn,  Exon,  Robb,  and  Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Cindy  Pear- 
son, security  manager. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Lucia  M. 
Chavez,  Thomas  G.  Moore,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Richard  E.  Combs,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  professional  staff  members. 

Staff  assistant  present:  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator 
Cohen;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F. 
Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant 
to  Senator  Smith;  Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Rich- 
ard W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  John  P.  Stevens,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Glenn;  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator 
Lieberman;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  TRENT  LOTT 

Senator  LoiT.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  is  a  classi- 
fied hearing.  I  understand  that  the  room  has  already  been  cleared 
of  anyone  who  should  not  be  here  for  a  closed  hearing.  I  want  to 
reconfirm  that  any  of  you  who  need  to  leave  the  room,  that  you  do 
so  right  now.  I  think  we  are  okay  now. 

General  O'Neill,  since  we  are  late,  we  apologize.  We  had  a  vote 
shortly  after  2  p.m.  We  will  first  go  to  the  classified  hearing.  We 
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are  going  to  forego  any  opening  statements  so  that  you  can  get 
right  into  your  statement.  Then  we  will  move  to  the  public  meeting 
after  that. 

General,  thank  you  for  appearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  MALCOLM  R.  O'NEILL,  USA, 
DIRECTOR,  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 

General  O'Neill.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
afternoon  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  potential  development  of  coun- 
termeasures  to  our  theater  missile  defense  systems  and  their  impli- 
cations. Specifically,  I  would  like  to  highlight  this  afternoon  one 
countermeasure,  namely  [deletedl  and  address  its  implications. 

I  normally  never  talk  about  this  particular  subject  in  open  dis- 
cussion [deletedl  and  we  normally  classify  that  as  either  [deleted] 
information. 

For  background  purposes,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  tech- 
nologies involved.  Theater  ballistic  missiles  are  equipped  with  uni- 
tary or  submunition  warheads.  That  is  the  threat  coming  at  us. 
Unitary  warheads,  which  constitute  the  great  majority  of  threat 
theater  ballistic  missiles,  thousands  today,  have  a  single  shroud 
containing  a  concentration  of  either  high  explosive  or  incendiary 
charge,  chemical/biological  agent,  or  nuclear  ordnance. 

Submunition  warheads  contain  from  a  few  to  hundreds  of  inde- 
pendently-cased bomblets  packed  within  a  single  outer  shroud.  At 
a  designated  point  in  the  flight,  the  shroud  separates  and  the  indi- 
vidual submunitions  separate  from  the  warhead  and  impact  the 
target  area  with  relatively  small-sized  fragmentation,  grenade-size, 
typically,  lethal  bomblets.  These  bomblets  may  contain  high  explo- 
sive, incendiaries,  or  chemical/biological  agents.  [Deleted.] 

Known  threat  missiles  with  submunition  warheads  normally  re- 
lease their  contents  very  close  to  their  target  at  an  altitude,  typi- 
cally, of  between  1  and  10  kilometers.  To  counter  this,  interceptor 
systems  are  being  designed  with  hit-to-kill  capabilities,  like  our 
PAC-3  system,  which  makes  metal-to-metal  contact  with  this  war- 
head, [deleted]. 

Potential  adversaries  may  determine  that  defenses  are  con- 
stituted with  the  way  we  have  them  now  in  the  terminal  phase  are 
too  robust  to  allow  adequate  penetration.  They  may  be  forced  to 
seek  countermeasures.  [Deleted.] 

A  few  countries  currently  possess  submunition  warheads  for 
their  tactical  ballistic  missiles;  others  are  likely  to  acquire  the  ca- 
pability over  the  next  decade  because  of  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  TBM  defenses. 

Consequently,  defense  against  these  warheads  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant concern  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  While  the  potential  ex- 
ists for  a  hostile  nation  to  employ  any  given  countermeasure,  care 
must  be  taken  to  place  its  assessment  in  the  proper  context.  To  [de- 
leted] maintain  military  effectiveness  requires  sophisticated 
changes  to  warhead  components  to  accommodate  the  rigors  im- 
posed by  this  tactic. 

[Deleted.] 

If  an  adversary  were  to  solve  the  technical  difficulties  associated 
with  developing  an  [deleted]  capability,  many  factors  affecting  oper- 
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ational  effectiveness  would  still  remain.  Employing  this  capability 
would  result  in  [deleted]. 

Our  present  architecture  envisions  deployment  of  a  multi-layered 
defense  against  a  wide  variety  of  threats,  including  [deleted].  The 
architecture  consists  of  lower  tier,  upper  tier,  and  boost  phase 
intercept  concepts.  Engagement  opportunities  would  be  dependent 
on  the  target  missile's  range  and  relative  positioning  of  the  defen- 
sive system,  and  each  layer  has  its  own  unique  capabilities  against 
potential  [deleted]  threats. 

The  upper  tier  systems — THAAD  and  the  Navy  upper  tier — ^have 
the  capability  to  intercept  threat  missiles  of  the  200  to  600  kilo- 
meter range  [deleted]. 

We  are  evaluating  potential  product  improvements  for  these  sys- 
tems which  could  provide  increased  capability  [deleted]. 

The  lower  tier  systems-Patriot,  Navy  lower  tier,  and  the  Corps 
SAM  Medium  Extended  Air-Defense  System  (MEADS) — are  being 
designed  to  provide  a  capability  against  warheads  in  the  terminal 
phase  of  missile  flight  [deleted]. 

There  are  currently  two  TMD  boost-phase  intercept  options  that 
we  are  looking  at  in  the  concept  exploration  and  definition  phase 
that  [deleted].  These  TMD-specific  systems  are  a  kinetic  energy 
boost  phase  interceptor  which  would  be  launched  from  an  aircraft 
like  a  Sidewinder  missile  and  the  airborne  laser  boost-phase  inter- 
ceptor. The  kinetic  energy  system  employs  missiles  launched  by  Air 
Force  and  Navy  fighter  aircraft,  coupled  with  a  surveillance  sensor 
to  provide  the  cueing.  [Deleted.] 

Both  of  these  programs  are  being  designed  to  engage  threat  mis- 
siles during  the  boost  phase  of  flight  or  shortly  thereafter.  Thus, 
they  have  the  potential  capability  to  intercept  and  defeat  threat 
missiles  [deleted]. 

An  additional  advanced  concept  being  investigated  to  perform  the 
TMD  and  NMD  boost-phase  intercept  mission  is  the  space-based 
laser.  This  concept  envisions  deployment  of  a  constellation  of  orbit- 
ing satellites,  each  armed  with  a  multi-megawatt  chemical  laser 
and  onboard  fire  control  capability.  Through  its  continuous  on-orbit 
presence,  the  space-based  laser  could  provide  United  States  theater 
missile  defenses  with  robust  boost  phase  capability  on  a  global 
basis,  as  well  as  providing  augmentation  of  other  tiers  of  defense. 

[Deleted.]  The  U.S.  TMD  systems  under  development  are  in- 
tended to  allow  for  multiple-shot  opportunities  in  a  layered  defense. 
This  denies  the  enemy  his  preferred  battle  space  and  forces  him  to 
accept  low  confidence  and/or  suboptimal  performance  from  modified 
or  redesigned  threat  systems. 

Countermeasures  are  developed  in  response  to  effective  systems. 
We  are  working  with  the  intelligence  community  to  understand 
this  [deleted]  threat.  My  office  conducts  ongoing  red/blue  exchanges 
to  evaluate  U.S.  systems  and  attempts  to  honestly  determine  pos- 
sible threat  countermeasures.  [Deleted.] 

Based  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Defense  Science  Board  my  or- 
ganization also  has  a  countermeasures  "skunkworks"  [deleted]. 

The  Department  has  adopted  a  balanced  development  strategy 
that  continues  to  address  and  respond  to  potential  threats  such  as 
this.  The  strategy  takes  into  account  not  only  the  possibility  of  a 
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threat  country  being  able  to  develop  a  particular  countermeasure, 
but  also  the  value  of  employing  that  countermeasure. 

BMDO  program  efforts  support  this  continuing  evaluation  and 
are  looking  at  options  to  further  improve  the  "TMD  family  of  sys- 
tems". 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  opening  statement.  I  am  avail- 
able for  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Gren.  Malcolm  R.  O'Neill  follows:! 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you,  General  O'Neill.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind members  if  you  would  be  sure  to  turn  in  this  document  that 
is  marked  Secret  before  you  leave,  or  as  soon  as  we  complete  this 
hearing. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  am  going  to  withhold  any  questions 
until  we  get  into  the  open  hearing,  but  at  this  point  if  any  of  you 
have  any  questions — Senator  Cohen,  would  like  to  go  first? 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  focus, 
if  I  could.  General  O'Neill,  on  the  Navy  upper  tier  program.  The 
President's  budget  requests  only  about  $30  million  for  the  program. 
That  is  far  below  last  year's  level  and  far  below  what  you,  I  believe, 
and  Admiral  Lopez  also  requested  for  the  program.  I  think  you  are 
looking  at  $150  milhon  to  $170  milHon. 

The  question  I  have  is,  what  effect  would  restoring  these  funds 
have  on  the  program,  and,  in  your  view,  is  this  a  high  priority 
item? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  the  additional  funds  for  the  Navy  upper 
tier  would  significantly  reduce  the  risk  of  the  decision  that  right 
now  we  have  projected  for  1998  with  regard  to  initiating  a  major 
acquisition  program  for  Navy  upper  tier.  It  would  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue the  evaluation  of  the  lightweight  EXO  projectile  technology 
as  well  as  the  THAAD  technology  for  Navy  upper  tier  applications. 

It  would  allow  us  to,  as  well,  complete  the  cost  and  operational 
effectiveness  evaluation  in  the  Navy.  It  would  allow  us  to  initiate 
pre-acquisition  planning  activities  that  could  shorten  the  acquisi- 
tion timelines,  for  instance. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  you  place  a  high  priority  on  this  program? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  With  respect  to  international  cooperation,  the 
BMDO  has  aggressively  pursued  international  cooperation,  a  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  Army  Corps  SAM  program.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  pursuing  international  coopera- 
tion on  the  Navy  upper  tier  program  with  equal  enthusiasm.  I  do 
not  gather  that  is  the  case,  since  only  initial  discussions  have 
begun  with — I  think  Japan  is  one  of  the  countries. 

The  question  I  have  is,  are  you  loading  the  dice  in  terms  of  pur- 
suing an  international  approach  with  the  Corps  SAM  as  opposed 
to  Navy  tier,  and,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  then  why  aren't  we  pursu- 
ing the  same  thing  with  the  Navy? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  we  have  had  very  detailed  discussions  with 
the  NATO  navies  as  well  as  the  Japanese  navy  with  regard  to 
upper  tier.  With  regard  to  missile  defense  from  the  sea,  as  you 
probably  understand,  the  NATO  navies  do  not  have  Aegis.  Aegis  is 
a  major  element  of  the  ability  to  do  maritime  missile  defense. 
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One  of  the  things  that  the  NATO  navies  are  very  interested  in 
is  the  U.S.  Navy's  cooperative  engagement  concept,  because  what 
it  would  allow  them  to  do  is  to  provide  a  role  in  the  exploitation 
of  Navy  upper  tier  by  being  a  scout,  as  it  were,  providing  the  fire 
control  data  which  would  be  relayed  digitally  to  the  U.S.  ship.  The 
U.S.  ship  would  then  launch  against  a  target  that  it,  in  fact,  could 
not  see. 

We  are  talking  to  the  NATO  navies  about  that  issue  right  now, 
but  they  have  been,  at  least  in  our  discussions  where  we  have  tried 
to  be  very  even-handed,  more  interested  in  the  concept  of  the 
MEADS  Corps  SAM.  The  French  had  an  ongoing  program,  SAMTT, 
they  called  it,  formally  the  EuroSAM.  The  Germans  had  an  ongoing 
program  called  TLVS,  which  they  were  funding  separately. 

Senator  Cohen.  Formerly  EuroDisney?  [Laughter.] 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir,  something  like  that.  And  we,  when  we 
talked  to  them  about  our  plans  for  Corps  SAM,  it  became  obvious 
that  we  all  had  basically  the  same  kinds  of  requirements,  the  same 
kinds  of  starting  points,  the  same  kinds  of  systems  that  had  to  be 
fielded.  So  we  decided  to  share  the  development  of  this  Corps  SAM 
MEADS.  Navy  upper  tier  is  a  little  bit  behind  in  that  they  do  not 
have  the  fundamental  starting  block,  namely  the  Aeg^s. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  quick  points. 
Whenever  we  seem  to  pursue  these  international  cooperative  agree- 
ments, there  is  always  a  danger  that  one  or  two  of  the  partners 
pull  out.  So  I  have  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  trying  to  do 
this,  even  with  the  Corps  SAM  program,  on  an  international  coop- 
erative basis,  because  we  run  the  risk  of  putting  the  money  in  and 
getting  down  the  line,  and  one  or  two  partners  pull  out. 

I  have  the  same  kind  of  concerns  on  the  Navy  program.  The 
Navy  program  is  not  pursuing  that  particular  line  right  now  for  the 
reason  you  just  articulated,  but  nonetheless  I  have  my  own  appre- 
hension about  these  international  cooperative  agreements. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention  on  the  National  Missile 
Defense  Program.  It  seems  that  the  administration  has  really  cut 
back  from  an  acquisition  strategy  to  what  is  called  a  technology 
readiness  program.  The  question  I  have  for  you  is,  what  would  it 
take  in  terms  of  putting  this  program  back  on  an  acquisition  tract, 
let  us  say  within  a  10-year  timeframe,  and  how  much  would  it  cost 
in  order  to  do  that? 

General  O'Neill.  Well,  sir,  if  the  idea  is — and  let  me  see  if  I  can 
clarify  the  question.  Is  it  to  begin  acquisition  in  10  years  or  to  com- 
plete acquisition  in  10  years? 

Senator  Cohen.  I  think  it  would  be  to  complete  acquisition  with- 
in a  10-year  timeframe. 

General  O'Neill.  The  present  program  that  we  have  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  based  upon  the  following  strategy.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cohen.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  approach  that 
was  taken  during  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  which  had  us  on  a  fairly 
slow  track.  Nonetheless,  I  think  it  was  the  year  2005  perhaps,  but 
it  was  a  slow  acquisition  track.  And  now  we  have  switched  to  this 
technology  readiness  program  and  there  is  concern  here  that  [de- 
leted] timeframe  or  the  quick  acquisition  is  not  terribly  realistic,  in 
view  of  the  emerging  threat  that  we  see. 
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So  I  think  that  what  many  of  us  want  to  explore  is  not  nec- 
essarily that  we  want  to  go  to  a  rapid  deployment  of  these  systems 
that  has  been  expressed  in  the  press  accounts,  but  rather  to  put 
us  back  on  an  acquisition  type  of  approach  as  opposed  to  this  tech- 
nology readiness  with  a  surge,  which  may  be  illusory  but  nonethe- 
less a  surge  capability  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  timeframe. 

The  question  is,  how  much  would  it  cost?  Is  it  feasible  to  do  that, 
and  how  much  would  it  cost? 

General  O'Neill.  It  certainly  is  feasible  to  do  it.  The  program 
that  we  were  on,  as  you  mentioned  before,  was  an  acquisition  pro- 
gram, and  we  could  certainly  get  back  on  that  program.  I  think  we 
can  approach  that  kind  of  a  program  by  looking  at  the  kinds  of  ex- 
cursions that  we  have  been  talking  about  in  the  Pentagon  for  the 
last  several  months. 

Dr.  Perry  authorized  me  to  study  excursions  to  the  NMD  tech- 
nology readiness  program  that  would  provide  varjnng  levels  of  re- 
sponsiveness for  deployment.  The  option  that  is  closest  to  the  ex- 
cursion that  you  are  outlining  is  our  excursion  that  speeds  up  the 
development  of  the  technologies  for  our  objective  system.  That  is 
the  system  that  would  be  most  capable  in  the  near  term,  and  that 
is  a  ground-based  weapon/space-based  sensor  architecture.  It  would 
also  have  ground-based  sensors,  ground-based  radars,  space-based 
satellite,  passive  satellites,  and  ground-based  interceptor,  [Deleted.! 

Senator  Cohen.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  my  under- 
standing is  the  increments  would  be  lower  after  the  initial  part  or 
change  in  the  strategy  and  bigger  at  the  end.  You  are  saying  you 
are  going  to  equalize  it  out  at  $400  million  a  year? 

General  O'Neill.  I  think  it  is  roughly  $400  million  a  year,  about 
$400  million  a  year  during  the  development  phase. 

Senator  Cohen.  And  thereafter? 

General  O'Neill.  Thereafter  it  would  be  depending  upon  what 
you  wanted  to  deploy.  If  you  wanted  to  deploy  a  ground-based 
radar  interceptor  system,  it  would  be  about  $5  billion.  If  you  want- 
ed to  deploy  a  space  sensor/ground-based  weapons  system,  ground- 
based  radar  capability,  it  would  be  about  $10  billion  to  deploy,  and 
you  would  add  more  if  you  wanted  to  include  space-based  weapons. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  few  questions. 

You  mentioned,  Greneral  O'Neill,  [deletedl. 

My  question  is,  you  made  reference  earlier  to  the  intelligence 
community  and  that  they  believe  that  certain  [deletedl  primarily 
one  of  our  own  development  in  the  counter-TMD  area? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.l 

Senator  NuNN.  They  have  announced  that  publicly? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.l 

Senator  Nunn.  How  about  [deletedl. 

General  O'Neill.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  [Deleted.l 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir.  [Deleted.l 

Senator  Nunn.  That  is  where  we  found  it? 

General  O'Neill.  That  is  where  the  Air  Force  first  lieutenants, 
who  worked  at  our  skunkworks  found  it.  They  pretend  that  they 
are  [deletedl  scientists.  They  are  very  bright,  young  Air  Force, 
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Navy,  and  Army  officers.  These  two  individuals  happened  to  be  Air 
Force  officers,  [deleted]. 

Senator  NUNN.  But  that  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  [deleted]. 

General  O'Neill.  That  is  what  concerns  me. 

Senator  Nunn.  Now,  you  mention  in  your  statement,  you  say 
"Nevertheless,  [deleted]  key  countries  of  interest  [deleted]  could  de- 
ploy [deleted]  from  a  program  decision." 

Does  that  mean  the  [deleted]  each  of  those  countries  has  the  [de- 
leted] capability  to  do  this,  or  does  that  mean  that  [deleted]  and 
the  technology  might  spread? 

General  O  Neill.  Sir,  my  interpretation  of  what  I  read  was  that 
[deleted]. 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  we  have  any  indication  or  have  we  discussed 
these  [deleted]. 

General  O'Neill.  With  the  limited  exception  of  the  U.K  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  have  not  shared  this  information  [deleted]. 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  So  this  is  just  classified  Secret,  [deleted]  at  this 
point? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.]  The  PEO,  program  executive  officers, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  are  sitting  to  my  right  rear. 

Senator  Nunn.  No  indication  that  we  have  discussed  this  [de- 
leted]. 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  we  have  any  intelligence  that  would  indicate 
[deleted]. 

General  O'Neill. [Deleted.] 

Senator  NUNN.  I  would  think  there  is  a  very  strong  probability 
that  [deleted]  as  perhaps  other  allies,  would  understand  pretty 
clearly  this  threat,  though,  [deleted]. 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  It  is  the  same  principle,  isn't  it? 

General  O'Neill.  It  is  the  same  principle.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nunn.  Or  just  [deleted]  build  your  systems  for  you. 
[Laughter.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  LoTT.  Senator  Coats  would  be  next.  Let  me  urge  once 
again,  this  is  the  classified  session.  I  would  hope  that  your  ques- 
tions would  be  directed  in  that  area,  because  we  will  have  an  open 
hearing  immediately  after  this,  and  you  can  ask  additional  ques- 
tions. 

In  that  vein,  Greneral,  Senator  Cohen  wanted  me  to  clarify.  He 
asked  you,  his  first  question  had  to  do  with  Navy  upper  tier.  I  do 
not  believe  that  would  fall  in  the  classified  category,  either  the 
question  or  the  response;  right? 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  So  we  could  talk  about  that  in  public? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir,  we  can  talk  about  that. 

Senator  Lott.  We  wanted  to  clarify  that.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any  direct  questions 
that  I  think  fall  into  the  classified  area,  and  I  have  to  leave  in  5 
minutes.  Let  me  just  ask  one  because  I  cannot  be  here  in  the  open 
session. 

Senator  Lott.  Okay. 
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Senator  Coats.  We  are  pursuing  a  number  of  different  systems 
here.  At  some  point  I  would  think  we  have  to  settle  on  one  or  more 
systems  that  we  are  going  to  go  with.  What  is  the  timetable  for 
doing  that?  We  are  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  everybody's  fa- 
vorite system.  I  would  not  think  that  we  would  have  the  budget  to 
be  able  to  do  that.  What  is  the  timetable  for  making  some  of  those 
decisions,  or  it  least  your  recommendations? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  already  committed  in  the 
President's  budget,  we  have  committed  to  the  core  TMD  systems, 
and  they  include — and  these  are  not  new  systems;  two  of  them  are 
upgrades.  We  are  going  to  upgrade  the  Aegis  weapons  system.  It 
is  a  $42  billion  system  that  cannot  shoot  down  a  ballistic  missile. 
And  Tim  Hood  is  going  to  put  a  capability  in  the  Aegis  to  be  able 
to  shoot  down  ballistic  missiles. 

So  we  have  committed  to  do  that.  It  is  a  product  improvement 
that  will  probably  cost  $2  billion  to  $3  billion,  and  modify  and 
make  fully  capable  a  $42  billion  platform. 

The  Patriot,  we  want  to  make  it  all  it  can  be.  So  the  Patriot 
PAC-3  is  going  to  be — we  have  committed  to  do  that  program,  and 
we  have  already  selected  the  munition  and  we  are  in  the  process- 
ing of  engineering  development  of  that  munition  to  keep  the  cost 
down  and  get  it  out  in  the  field  in  fiscal  year  1998  which  is  our 
goal. 

Senator  Coats.  And  the  cost  of  that,  roughly,  is? 

General  O'Neill.  The  cost  of  that  is  about  $4  billion  to  $5  billion. 
But  the  Patriot  system  cost  $15  billion,  so  it  is  a  product  improve- 
ment to  the  Patriot  system. 

The  next  system  is  the  THAAD.  The  THAAD  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  core  systems  that  was  developed  from  scratch.  It  will  be 
the  first  pure  ballistic  missile  defense  system  in  the  theater.  It  is 
about  an  $8.5  billion  system.  We  have  committed  to  that  program 
and  have  budgeted  accordingly,  and  my  budget  includes  everything 
but  the  operations  and  maintenance  costs  after  it  gets  out  in  the 
field. 

Of  course,  we  are  sharing  costs  with  the  Army,  and  we  are  shar- 
ing costs  with  the  Navy  for  the  two  systems — Patriot  and  Aegis,  re- 
spectively. 

We  also  have  in  my  long-term  budget  resources — and  they  were 
allocated  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review — ^to  initiate  acquisition  of  a 
fourth  theater  missile  defense  system  in  fiscal  year  1998.  Now  that 
system  will  either  be  the  Navy  upper  tier  or  it  will  be  the  MEADS/ 
Corps  SAM.  We  have  to  decide  which  one  that  is  going  to  be.  That 
is  already  in  the  budget. 

Two  years  later,  we  can  start  the  next  system,  either  one  of  those 
or  boost-phase  intercept.  And  then  2  years  after  that,  we  can  start 
a  third  system.  That  is  all  included  within  the  budget  that  I  have 
been  allocated  by  the  President  for  missile  defense. 

The  perturbation  on  that  would  come  if  we  have  to  deploy  strate- 
gic defense.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States,  then  that 
could  perturb  how  many  and  what  the  pace  is  of  these  advanced 
theater  systems.  But  I  have  the  resources  right  now  in  my  program 
and  my  program  is  budgeted  at  minus  1  percent  zero  real  growth. 
So  my  program  is  coming  down  in  absolute  terms.  I  have  enough 
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money  for  all  the  systems  that  we  are  entertaining  right  now  in  my 
budget. 

Senator  Coats.  That  is  very  helpful.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  it  laid  out  for  me  on  that  chronology  and  cost.  So  you  are 
leveraging  two  existing  systems,  if  I  wrote  the  numbers  down  right, 
that  are  $58  million  platforms.  You  are  leveraging  that. 

General  O'Neill.  And  I  leverage  the  Navy  Aegis  system  twice  be- 
cause the  Navy  upper  tier  again  is  just  a  product  improvement  of 
an  existing  system  that  the  Navy  is  rebuilding,  keeping  up  to 
shape.  It  is  the  most  advanced  fire  control  system  we  have  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  because  it  is  there.  It  can  be  anywhere  in  the  world  with- 
in about  [deleted]  and  it  can  provide  us  meaningful  air  defense 
anywhere  in  the  world.  What  I  want  to  do  is  make  sure  it  can  pro- 
vide missile  defense  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Coats.  One  last  question.  But  the  crunch  comes  on  the 
decision  on  the  strategic. 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Exon,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Exon.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  Many  of  the  questions 
I  had  were  posed  by  Senator  Nunn  and  I  appreciated  the  answers. 
I  have  one  overall  question.  We  have  dwelt  a  great  deal — and  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  what  you  are  doing  in  this  area.  General.  What 
can  you  tell  us  about  what  we  are  doing?  We  have  been  concentrat- 
ing here  on  defenses  of  this.  What  are  we  doing  with  regard  to  hav- 
ing such  a  system  developed  for  our  offensive  use? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  offensively,  [deleted]. 

We  have  right  now  the  capabilities  in  our  weapons  to  [deleted]. 
And  we  are  talking  about  two  major  regional  contingencies,  and 
that  is  the  scenario  that  we  are  looking  at. 

Senator  Exon.  So  the  answer  to  my  question,  then,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  is  that  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  [deleted]  is 
that  a  fair  conclusion? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  fair  conclusion.  And  what  I 
would  like  to  say  is,  if  we  ever  need  that  capability,  I  have  two 
young  Air  Force  first  lieutenants  who  can  design  for  you  just  what 
you  need. 

Senator  Exon.  The  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  with  all  of 
the  things  that  you  have  going  on  under  your  control  and  guidance, 
and  given  that  this  threat,  as  best  I  can  understand  it,  [deleted] 
in  the  order  of  priority  that  I  think  would  come  back  to  what  I 
think  was  said  by  Senator  Coats,  sometimes  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  a  look  at  this  thing  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some 
prioritizing  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Would  you  say  that  the 
development  of  this  which  you  have  now  instituted  is  moving 
along,  if  you  were  granted  the  request  in  the  budget,  would  be 
moving  along  at  a  pace  that  makes  you  satisfied  that  we  would  be 
moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as  we  could  and  should  [deleted]  as  I  un- 
derstand it? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Exon.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Smith. 
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Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  want  to  move  on,  so 
in  the  interest  of  time  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.  Just  a  couple 
of  quick  follow-up  points. 

General,  in  response  to  Senator  Nunn  [deletedl  the  capability  to 
do  this,  just  clarify.  Is  the  intelligence  community  looking  at  the 
fact  that  [deleted]  what  payload  is  it  that  they  have?  Is  it  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological,  or  any  one  of  each? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  In  all  countries,  or  is  there  some  exception? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  What  about  the  delivery  capability? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  In  all  those  countries. 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Lott.  Would  you  yield  for  me  to  ask  a  question?  [De- 
leted] did  you  say  in  your  testimony? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  Another  quick  point  here.  If  we  hit  one  of  these 
payloads  [deleted]  whether  we  hit  it  over  their  territory  or  ours, 
what  is  the  capacity  to  destroy  what  is  in  them?  In  other  words, 
how  much  of  it  is  going  to  survive  and  come  down,  based  on  what 
we  hit  it  with — 75  percent  of  it,  100  percent  of  it? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  So  the  residue,  if  it  is  biological,  for  example,  if 
you  hit  it 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  hit  it  over  their  terri- 
tory, that  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  let  a  little  bit  of  it  run  down 
on  them. 

General  O'Neill.  Well,  especially  right  on  the  pad.  It  could  really 
get  their  attention. 

Senator  Smith.  Last  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Based  on  your  com- 
ments here  regarding  space-based  laser,  obviously  it  seems  to  me 
we  need  to  pursue  this  technology  not  only  for  missile  defense  but 
also  the  counterproliferation  perspective.  I  assume  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  no,  but  I  will  ask  it  for  the  record.  Is  the  space- 
based  laser  ABM  Treaty  compliant? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  briefly. 
General  O'Neill,  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  If  I  may  just  further 
clarify  for  myself,  you  have  come  before  us  in  this  session  today  to 
describe  to  us  these  countermeasures,  [deleted]  and  you  have  said 
to  us  that  basically  any  response  that  we  might  develop  to  those 
countermeasures  [deleted]. 

In  other  words,  you  are  developing  a  technology  program  [de- 
leted] as  it  were. 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Okay.  Let  me  also  ask  you  very  briefly,  if 
you  were  one  of  the  countries  that  we  are  talking  about — [de- 
leted]— I  presume  that  the  natural  order  of  development  here 
would  be  first  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  system,  then  a  theater 
missile  defense  system,  and  then  a  countermeasure  system.  Is  that 
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correct,  or  would  there  be  any  incentive  to  jump  over  and,  after  de- 
veloping a  ballistic  missile,  develop  a  countermeasure? 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  is  a  logical  way  to  develop 
the  weapons,  given  that  missile  defenses  are  such  a  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Okay.  My  final  question,  based  on  the  [de- 
leted], once  a  decision  was  maae  to  try  to  develop  these  counter- 
measures  to  the  theater  missile  defense,  how  confident  can  you  be, 
or  is  the  intelligence  community,  that  we  will  detect  when  one  of 
these  nations  mentioned  is  actually  beginning  to  develop  these 
countermeasures? 

General  O'Neill.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  General.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  LOTT.  Any  further  questions  in  the  classified  session? 

Senator  Smith.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  put 
on  the  record  that  I  think,  given  the  fact  that  the  significance  of 
this  laser  technology  and  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
here  by  General  O'Neill,  I  just  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  from 
my  own  perspective  it  may  be  time  to  take  another  look  at  the 
ABM  Treaty,  if  it  is  going  to  hinder  us.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that 
on  the  record,  speaking  for  myself. 

Senator  Lott.  Once  again,  let  us  turn  in  the  document  marked 
Secret  and  we  will  now  go  into  public  session. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:12  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
immediately  on  the  public  record.] 
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The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  3:16  p.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Lott,  Smith, 
Nunn,  Levin,  and  Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; Greorge  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Cindy  Pear- 
son, security  manager. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Lucia  M.  Chavez  and  Eric  H. 
Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority 
counsel;  and  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz,  Connie  B.  Rader, 
and  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator 
Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L. 
Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to 
Senator  Inhofe;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin; 
Randy  J.  Rydell  and  John  P.  Stevens,  assistants  to  Senator  Glenn; 
and  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  TRENT  LOTT,  PRESIDING 

Senator  LoTT.  General,  we  have  your  public  testimony  before  us. 
We  will  put  it  in  the  record,  and  if  you  would  summarize  that,  we 
would  appreciate  it.  Also,  while  we  are  waiting  on  Senator  Thur- 
mond, I  have  a  brief  opening  statement  that  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record,  in  view  of  our  time  constraints. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Lott  follows:] 
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The  Committee  meets  today  to  receive  testimony  from  the  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense Organization  and  to  hear  from  a  panel  of  outside  experts  on  the  future  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  For  purposes  of  this  hearing,  we  will  consider  these  topics  separately, 
although  they  are  clearly  inter-related. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  Lieutenant  General  Malcolm  R.  O'Neill,  Director  of  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization.  General  O'Neill  will  present  an  overview  of 
BMDO's  current  program  and  budget  request  and  will  be  prepared  to  address  a 
range  of  programmatic  issues  facing  the  Committee. 

Our  second  panel  will  be  made  up  of  outside  experts  on  the  ABM  Treaty.  This 
distinguished  group,  consisting  of  Mr.  Sidney  Graybeal  and  Dr.  William  R.  Graham, 
will  help  us  understand  the  relationship  between  the  ABM  Treaty  and  our  current 
theater  and  national  missile  defense  programs,  and  the  continuing  validity  and 
value  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  at  the  outset,  that  the  debate  over  ballistic  missile 
defense  is  no  longer  over  whether  or  not  BMD  is  required.  That  issue  has  been  set- 
tled. The  question  for  Congress  and  the  American  people  is  what  type  and  how 
much  defense  is  needed  and  for  what  purpose. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United  States  needs  robust  BMD  capabilities  to  pro- 
tect its  operational  military  forces.  The  ballistic  missile  threat  to  our  theater  forces 
is  large,  diverse  and  growing.  We  must  ensure  that  we  develop  and  deploy  theater 
missile  defenses  that  are  as  capable  as  possible,  and  which  are  not  limited  by  a 
treaty  that  never  envisioned  the  strategic  context  which  necessitates  them  today. 

While  the  likelihood  that  U.S.  territory  will  come  under  ballistic  missile  attack 
may  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  our  forward  deployed  forces,  there  are  compel- 
ling reasons  for  us  to  start  preparing  for  this  threat  as  well.  We  do  not  live  in  a 
technological  or  strategic  vacuum.  If  we  intend  to  remain  a  superpower  in  an  in- 
creasingly unpredictable  and  technologically  advanced  world,  we  must  defend  our 
homeland  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  morally  and  strategically  unacceptable  to  de- 
fend our  friends  and  allies  against  ballistic  missile  attack  while  leaving  the  Amer- 
ican people  naked  to  the  same  threat. 

The  more  distance  we  put  between  ourselves  and  the  Cold  War,  the  more  unten- 
able becomes  the  case  for  retaining  the  ABM  Treaty  and  denying  the  American  peo- 
ple a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  How  can  we  explain  to  the  American  people 
that  a  treaty  signed  with  the  Soviet  Union  23  years  ago  now  stands  in  the  way  of 
our  being  able  to  defend  against  countries  like  North  Korean,  which  are  developing 
ballistic  missiles  capable  of  striking  American  territory?  There  is  no  acceptable  ex- 
planation! 

We  must  find  a  path  that  gets  us  beyond  the  ABM  Treaty,  in  cooperation  with 
Russia  if  possible.  In  the  near  term,  it  is  imperative  to  ensure  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses,  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  both  countries.  Over  time,  as  technology  and  the  geopolitical  situation 
evolve,  we  must  put  behind  us  the  notion  that  mutual  vulnerability  equals  strategic 
stability.  We  can  build  a  new  strategic  order  based  on  mutual  trust  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  neither  side  threatens  the  other.  If  we  perpetuate  the  notion  of  mutual 
assured  destruction,  we  will  never  get  there. 

Before  I  recognize  General  O'Neill,  let  me  turn  to  our  distinguished  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  Tor  any  opening  statement  he  may  have. 

Senator  Lott.  I  would  note  for  the  committee  members  that  we 
will  hear  from  General  O'Neill  in  public  session,  and  that  he  will 
be  followed  by  a  second  panel  consisting  of  Mr,  Sidney  Graybeal 
and  Dr.  William  R.  Graham,  and  they  will  be  giving  us  a  statement 
to  help  us  understand  the  relationship  between  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  our  current  theater  and  national  missile  defense  programs  and 
the  continuing  validity  and  value  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  a  post-Cold 
War  era.  So  we  will  have  a  second  panel,  and  we  again  hope  to  be 
able  to  wrap  this  up  by  4:00  if  at  all  possible.  So  we  hope  you  will 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  put  my  opening  statement 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Lott.  Without  objection,  we  also  have  an  opening  state- 
ment by  Senator  Nunn  to  put  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:! 
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Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  General  O'Neill  to  today's 
healing.  For  the  past  several  years,  this  committee  has  strongly  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported both  theater  and  national  missile  defense  programs  within  BMDO.  We  have 
tried  to  give  direct  guidance  and  support  to  the  core  TMD  programs,  and  to  focus 
the  NMD  program  on  measures  that  would  reduce  the  lead-time  to  deployment,  if 
and  when  a  threat  begins  to  emerge.  As  I  noted  at  the  missile  defense  hearing  back 
in  January,  this  committee  would  nave  supported  higher  funding  levels  than  we  ul- 
timately included  in  our  bills,  but  we  recognized  that  we  could  not  sustain  that  level 
once  our  bill  reached  the  floor.  I  believe  that  we  were  good  judges  of  what  we  could 
sustain;  we  usually  sustained  the  committee  marks  by  mai^ns  of  only  one  or  two 
votes,  and  the  only  year  we  suffered  a  reduction  to  the  committee's  mark  was  a  year 
in  which  two  of  our  colleagues  were  unavoidably  absent,  and  we  were  defeated  by 
a  margin  of  exactly  two  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  will  continue  to  face  chal- 
lenges to  its  BMDO  mark  this  year,  whatever  the  mark.  I  hope  we  can  continue  to 
wonc  together  to  craft,  a  bill  that  will  command  broad  bipartisan  support.  General 
O'Neill,  I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  your  untiring  efforts  to  put  forth  a  realistic 
missile  defense  program. 

Senator  LoTT.  There  are  some  people  waiting  from  the  public 
who  would  like  to  come  in,  and  the  press,  so  why  do  we  not  do  that 
right  now  while  we  wait  to  see  if  Senator  Thurmond  can  be  here 
in  just  a  moment.  Would  staff  help  us  with  that? 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  reserve  the  right 
to  put  a  statement  in  for  the  record.  I  will  not  give  a  statement  at 
this  time.  [Pause.] 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  The  committee  will  come  to 
order.  The  committee  meets  today  to  receive  testimony  from  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  and  on  the  future  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Since  Senator  Lott  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  Strate- 
gic Subcommittee  on  this  issue,  I  have  asked  him  to  chair  today's 
hearing  of  this  full  committee. 

Charting  a  clear  course  for  a  ballistic  missile  defense  and  the 
ABM  treaty  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  commit- 
tee this  year.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  deploy- 
ing highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses.  While  we  can  and 
should  do  more  in  this  area,  we  are  at  least  pointing  in  the  right 
direction. 

With  regard  to  national  missile  defense,  however,  our  current 
program  is  less  than  adequate  to  prepare  the  United  States  for  the 
threats  we  are  likely  to  face  in  the  future.  I  am  also  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  administration's  policy  regarding  the  ABM  Treaty. 
We  should  be  seeking  a  cooperative  transition  away  from  the  treaty 
and  its  Cold  War  philosophy  of  mutual  vulnerability  rather  than 
trying  to  extend  and  reinforce  it. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  sentence,  because  that  is  exactly  where  I 
stand,  and  I  believe  the  committee  stands  that  way.  We  should  be 
seeking  a  cooperative  transition  away  from  the  treaty  and  its  Cold 
War  philosophy  of  mutual  vulnerability  rather  than  trying  to  ex- 
tend and  reinforce  it.  At  a  minimum,  we  must  ensure  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  not  interfere  with  the  development  and  deployment  of 
highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses. 

I  welcome  our  distinguished  witnesses  here  today,  and  I  thank 
Senator  Lott  for  his  able  leadership  on  this  important  issue.  Sen- 
ator Lott,  if  you  would  take  charge  of  this  hearing  now,  I  have  an- 
other engagement.  I  appreciate  it. 
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Senator  Lott.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  already  indicated  that  our  first  wit- 
ness will  be  Lt.  Gen.  Malcolm  R.  O'Neill,  Director  of  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organization;  and  we  will  have  a  second  panel  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Sidney  Graybeal  and  Dr.  William  R.  Graham.  Gen- 
eral O'Neill,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  MALCOLM  R.  O'NEILL,  USA, 
DIRECTOR,  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  it  is  a  pleasure.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  talk  for  just  a  few  minutes  about  the  content  of  the  BMD  pro- 
gram, if  I  could  have  the  first  chart. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


Theater  Missile  Defense 

•  First  Priority 

•  Acquisition 

•  $2,332  Million 

(80%) 

National  Missile  Defense 

•  Second  Priority 

•  Technology 
Readiness  Program 

•  $397  Million 

(14%) 

Advanced  Technology      \ 

•  Third  Priority                  \ 

•  Component  And 
Advanced  Concepts      i 
R&D 

•  $184  Million 

(6%) 

trative  /  Manaaement 

Costs  Of  $186  Millton 

To  the  front,  it  shows  the  way  we  have  partitioned  the  program. 
We  have  three  parts  to  the  progpram:  theater  missile  defense,  which 
is  our  number  one  priority  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  threat  is 
real,  the  threat  is  there,  and  we  have  already  suffered  from  this 
theater  ballistic  missile  threat.  It  is  an  acquisition  program.  We  are 
putting  what  we  call  rubber  on  the  ramp,  real  hardware  is  going 
to  the  field.  It  is  $2.3  billion  in  1996,  and  it  represents  80  percent 
of  my  budget. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  national  missile  defense.  It  is 
the  second  priority  in  my  program.  It  is  not  an  acquisition  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  technology  readiness  program,  and  it  is  fiinded  at  ap- 
proximately $400  million  and  represents  14  percent  of  my  budget. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  is  advanced  technology.  It  is  the 
third  priority.  It  is  component  and  advanced  concepts  research  and 
development,  and  it  is  at  $180  million  or  6  percent  of  my  budget. 
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EVOLVING  TMD  CAPABILITY 
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I  would  like  to  show  you  a  little  bit  about  the  evolution  of  theater 
missile  defense,  and  at  your  places  we  have  put  each  of  these 
quads  on  this  chart  on  a  single  page  so  you  can  focus  in  on  it  bet- 
ter. 
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TODAY'S  CAPABILITIES 
(FY  95) 
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NEAR  TERM  CAPABILITIES 
(FY  95-97) 
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MIDTERM  CAPABILITIES 
(FY  97-2002) 
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ADVANCED  CONCEPTS 
(FY  2002+) 
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The  four  quads  represent  four  timeframes.  The  first  quad  at  the 
upper  left  is  where  we  are  today.  The  quads  represent  a  scenario 
that  we  use.  The  scenario  is  a  NATO  scenario,  it  is  a  common  sce- 
nario that  involves  an  attack  upon  Turkey  from  the  southeast.  The 
strategic  objective  is  Adana,  Turkey,  the  battle  is  occurring  on  this 
peninsula  that  we  call  Iskenderun,  and  the  support  is  from  the  sea. 

What  you  see  is  the  present  Patriot  PAC-2,  which  is  unable  to 
defend  the  strategic  objective,  and  because  it  is  a  larger  system  and 
less  mobile  than  we  would  like,  it  cannot  defend  the  soldiers  in  con- 
tact on  the  Iskenderun  Peninsula.  The  second  phase  is  the  upgrade 
that  we  are  putting  into  the  field  right  now  of  the  Patriot  PAC- 
2,  and  it  is  called  the  guidance  enhanced  missile.  We  have  also  in- 
cluded the  upgrade  we  are  putting  into  the  field  for  the  HAWK. 
These  two  systems  are  a  significant  increase  in  capability,  but  as 
you  see,  both  of  them  are  incapable  of  defending  the  strategic  tar- 
get— Adana,  Turkey,  and  only  the  HAWK  can  go  in  with  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  and  provide  a  very  limited  defense  on  the  beach. 

The  focus  of  our  program  is  in  quad  three.  The  focus  of  our  pro- 
gram are  our  core  systems,  the  THAAD,  which  is  the  largest  hemi- 
sphere that  you  see,  and  the  THAAD  is  the  true  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense  system,  and  it  has  a  footprint  measured  in  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers.  THAAD  will  go  into  the  field  in  2002,  and 
THAAD  is  a  major  program  for  the  United  States  Army. 

Underneath  the  THAAD,  and  also  helping  to  defend  Adana, 
which  is  now  defensible  using  that  system  against  all  of  the  threats 
that  we  know  of  today  in  the  field,  is  the  PAC-3,  and  you  see  the 
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significant  improvement  to  the  Patriot  that  you  have  from  PAC-2 
to  got  to  PAC-3.  And  now,  you  have  real  tiered  defense,  and  also 
what  you  see  for  the  first  time  is  missile  defense  from  the  sea.  This 
is  the  Navy  Lower  Tier,  and  the  Marine  Corps  and  Army  units  on 
the  beach,  and  the  Air  Force  that  are  on  the  beach  are  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Navy  cruisers  that  are  laying  offshore. 

The  fourth  quad  represents  advanced  capabilities  which  we  are 
looking  at.  None  of  them  are  in  procurement  yet,  but  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  technologies  for  all  of  those.  They  include  the  Navy 
upper  tier,  the  MEAD  system  which  would  be  defending  the  troops 
on  the  beach,  and  the  boost  phase  intercept.  That  is  the  TMD  pro- 
gram. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  national  defense  program. 

NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


The  national  missile  defense  program,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  tech- 
nology readiness  program,  and  it  is  focused  on  the  technologies 
that  are  needed  for  the  pieces  of  national  missile  defense,  and  the 
pieces  are  the  interceptor,  the  radar,  the  battle  management  com- 
mand and  control  communications,  and  over-the-horizon  sensors, 
namely  the  Air  Force's  space  and  missile  tracking  system  which  we 
are  supporting  very  strongly. 

No  deployment  has  been  authorized.  It  is  a  technology  program. 
It  is  dollar-constrained,  of  course,  and  we  incrementally  increase 
the  technical  capability  while  we  plan  for  deployment  as  required. 
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TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 


•  Sensors 

•  Interceptors 

•  Phenomenology 
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Innovative  Science  &  Technology 
-  Accelerates  Application  Of 
Breakthrough  Science 


TMD  And  NMD 


} 


Future 
TMD  And  NMD 


General  O'Neill,  The  next  chart,  and  the  last  piece  of  the  pro- 
gram, is  the  technology  effort,  and  it  is  focused  in  two  areas:  better 
components  for  both  theater  defense  and  national  defense,  and 
looking  at  advanced  concepts.  This  is  the  place  where  we  have  put 
our  directed  energy  program,  our  advanced  kinetic  energy  program 
that  looks  at  boost  phase  intercept,  and  we  also  here  have  our 
small  business  innovative  research  program  which  in  BMDO  is 
about  a  $40  million  a  year  program.  It  is  not  small.  And  we  have 
an  innovative  science  and  technology  program  also. 
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Total  $2,913M 
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Defense 
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(14%) 
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~"~~~~->-.„,,.^^       Technology 
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fe     _.<-<^  (6%) 


Note:  Includes  Administrative  /  Management  Costs  Of  $186  Million 

General  O'Neill.  The  last  viewgraph  shows  you  the  funding  allo- 
cation again  as  a  wrap-up,  and  it  tries  to  make  the  point  that  our 
business  today  is  making  theater  missile  defense  real  and  putting 
rubber  on  the  ramp,  as  we  say.  80  percent  of  my  dollars  are  going 
into  programs  like  Patriot,  THAAD,  and  Navy  Lower  Tier.  The  na- 
tional missile  defense  program  is  14  percent.  It  is  a  technology  pro- 
gram, and  then  our  advanced  technology  program,  which  at  one 
time  in  the  SDI  program  represented  almost  100  percent  of  the 
program,  is  not  6  percent  of  the  program. 

That  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ready 
for  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  O'Neill  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Lt.  Gen.  Malcolm  R.  O'Neill,  USA,  Director, 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  present  the  Department's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (BMD)  program  for 
fiscal  year  1996. 

The  BMD  program  continues  on  the  course  set  by  the  administration  in  its  1993 
Bottom-Up  Review.  First,  to  meet  the  existing  missile  threat  to  forward  deployed 
U.S.  and  allied  forces,  we  are  developing  and  deploying  increasingly  capable  tneater 
missile  defenses  (TMD);  as  second  priority,  as  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of 
long-range  ballistic  missile  threats,  we  are  developing  options  to  deploy  a  national 
missile  defense  (NMD)  for  the  United  States;  and,  as  third  priority,  we  continue  to 
support  limited  research  on  more  advanced  ballistic  missile  defense  technologies  to 
keep  pace  with  the  threat  and  improve  the  performance  of  theater  and  national  mis- 
sile defense  systems. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  considerable  progress.  Today,  we  are  fielding  initial  im- 
provements to  the  PATRIOT  system.  This  includes  the  PATRIOT  Quick  Response 
Program,  which  enhanced  the  PATRIOT  radar's  capability  to  support  tactical  ballis- 
tic missile  engagements;  and  the  Guidance  Enhancement  Missile  for  PATRIOT, 
which  improved  the  lethality  of  the  interceptor.  We  are  also  fielding  an  improved 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  HAWK  Air  Defense  System  with  initial  tactical  ballistic  missile 
defense  capabilities,  and  the  means  to  provide  early  warning  of  ballistic  missile 
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launches  directly  to  U.S.  forces  overseas.  Within  2  years  we  will  field  an  operational 
prototype  of  the  Army  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  system.  We 
are  scheduled  to  begin  fielding  the  PATRIOT  Advanced  Capability-3  system  within 
3  years  and  will  deploy  an  operational  prototype  of  the  Navy  lower-tier  TMD  system 
around  the  same  timeframe.  I  think  you  will  agree  when  I  say  we  are  making  great 
strides  in  putting  TMD  "Vubber  on  the  ramp"  lor  the  warfighter.  The  executive-con- 
gressional consensus  for  theater  missile  defense  over  the  past  few  years  has  afforded 
us  a  stable  program — in  both  systems  and  technolo©^,  as  well  as  resources — from 
which  we  have  been  able  to  field  first  generation  TMD  enhancements  to  existing  air 
defense  capabilities. 

Similarly,  our  ability  to  maintain  a  fairly  stable  technology  base  for  national  mis- 
sile defenses  will  allow  a  contingency  national  missile  defense  to  be  deployed  if  nec- 
essary. Our  technologjr  readiness  program  will  allow  us  to  deploy  an  NMD  capability 
within  a  few  years  of  a  decision  to  do  so.  This  system  will  provide  a  capability  to 
counter  possible  future  long-range  missile  threats  to  the  United  States. 

Before  I  delve  into  the  program  specifics,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
discussing  the  role  of  ballistic  missile  defense  in  our  national  security  strategy  and 
briefly  touch  upon  the  existing  and  emerging  ballistic  missile  threat. 

BMD  AND  U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 

Ballistic  missile  defense  plays  a  central  role  in  U.S.  national  security  strategy  by 
supporting  our  defense  and  counterproliferation  objectives.  The  requirement  for 
BMD  flows  from  a  strategy  that  requires  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  credible 
overseas  presence  and  the  capability  to  respond  to  maior  regional  conflicts  despite 
the  increasing  danger  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles.  In  a  world  of 
regional  threats  to  the  United  States,  BMD  aflbrds  the  United  States  greater  free- 
dom of  action  to  protect  its  interests  and  uphold  its  security  commitments  without 
fear  of  coercion.  BMD  can  bolster  the  solidarity  of  coalitions  and  alliances  (as  it  did 
in  Desert  Storm),  and  provides  a  response  to  crises  without  having  to  resort  to  offen- 
sive measures  (as  it  did  recently  in  South  Korea).  Finally,  BMD  strengthens  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  forces  and  provides  an  essential  hedge  against  the  failure 
of  deterrence. 

In  September  1993,  President  Clinton  told  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
that  "one  of  our  most  urgent  priorities  must  be  attacking  the  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  .  .  .  and  the  ballistic  missiles  that  can  rain  them  down  on 
populations  hundreds  of  miles  away."  In  response  to  the  proliferation  challenge  to 
international  security,  the  United  States  continues  its  strong  support  for  existing 
non-proliferation  activities,  which  include  the  full  spectrum  of  political,  economic, 
and  military  tools  to  prevent  and  reverse  proliferation.  To  complement  these  activi- 
ties, the  Department  announced  in  December  1993  the  development  of  a  new 
Counterproliferation  Initiative,  organized  along  two  complementary  tracks:  preven- 
tion and  protection.  BMD  contributes  to  both  tracks.  By  devaluing  ballistic  missiles, 
BMD  discourages  or  helps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  ballistic  missiles;  by  protecting 
against  ballistic  missile  use,  BMD  permits  the  conduct  of  military  operations  and 
strengthens  the  solidarity  of  coalitions  in  the  face  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  ballistic  missile  threats. 

THE  THREAT 

The  importance  of  BMD  is  underscored  by  the  growing  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic  missiles.  Currently,  more  than  25  countries  possess 
or  may  be  developing  nuclear,  chemical  or  biological  weapons.  This  situation  is  exac- 
erbated by  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  spread  of  sensitive  technologies  support- 
ing ballistic  missile  development.  Today,  more  than  15  nations  have  ballistic  mis- 
siles; by  the  year  2000,  perhaps  20  nations  will  have  them.  Many  of  the  countries 
that  are  developing  or  acquiring  ballistic  missiles  are  also  seeking  to  acquire,  or  al- 
ready have,  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Ballistic  missile  technology  is  already 
widely  available  and  much  of  its  international  trade  remains  essentially  outside  the 
bounds  of  Western  controls.  North  Korea  and  China  are  particular  concerns  in  this 
area.  Consider,  also,  that  the  danger  posed  by  new  possessor  states  is  complicated 
because  they  may  or  may  not  respona  to  traditional  deterrence  approaches  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Soviet  Union  during  tne  Cold  War.  These  new  proliferators  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  different  doctrines,  histories,  command  and  control  systems,  and  pur- 
poses for  their  unconventional  military  forces.  Moreover,  they  may  acquire  such 
weapons  for  the  express  purpose  of  blackmail  or  terrorism  and  thus  have  a  fun- 
damentally different  calculus  not  amenable  to  deterrence. 

The  intelligence  community  is  closely  monitoring  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  ballistic  missiles  in  the  Third  World.  The  current  threat  includes  tens  of 
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countries  armed  with  ballistic  missiles,  hundreds  of  missile  launchers,  and  thou- 
sands of  missiles  with  ranges  from  80  to  greater  than  3,000  kilometers.  While  these 
weapon  systems  pose  a  threat  today  that  is  largely  regional  in  character,  the  trend 
is  clearly  in  the  oirection  of  systems  of  increasing  range,  lethality,  accuracy  and  so- 
phistication. 

An  example  of  the  growing  sophistication  of  Third  World  ballistic  missile  develop- 
ments are  the  long-range  missiles  under  development  in  North  Korea.  One  missile, 
the  No  Dong,  was  tested  in  1994  and  may  be  capable  of  carrying  nuclear,  chemical 
or  biological  weapons.  Reportedly,  the  North  Koreans  are  developing  two  additional 
missiles  with  ranges  greater  than  the  1,000  kilometer  No  Dong.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  John  Deutch  last  year  noted  that,  "If  the  North  Koreans  field  the  Taepo 
Dong  2  missile,  Guam,  Alaska  and  parts  of  Hawaii  would  potentially  be  at  risk." 
Additionally,  James  Woolsey,  the  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  testified 
that  these  new  missiles  "could  put  at  risk  all  of  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  area,  and,  if  exported  to  the  Middle  East,  could  threaten  Europe  as  well." 
Only  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  China  today  possess  missiles  capa- 
ble of  reaching  the  United  States.  While  both  countries  continue  to  modernize  their 
ballistic  missile  forces,  the  intelligence  community  has  assessed  that  a  deliberate  at- 
tack by  Russia  or  China  on  the  United  States  would  appear  as  highly  unlikely.  Acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  launches  of  Chinese  or  Russian  nuclear  missiles  also  have 
been  assessed  to  be  unlikely. 

While  no  other  potentially  hostile  nation  currently  possesses  the  capability  to 
threaten  the  United  States  with  ballistic  missiles,  the  possibility  of  a  limited,  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  threat  from  the  Third  World  sometime  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  cannot  be  excluded.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Woolse^s  1993  congres- 
sional testimony  on  the  subject  remains  valid  today.  He  stated: 

.  .  .  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  some  countries  that  are  hostile  to  the  United 
States  might  be  able  to  acquire  ballistic  missiles  that  could  threaten  the  United 
States.  We  can't  give  you  a  precise  date — whether  its  8  years  or  10  years  or  15 
years  from  now — -by  which  that  might  occur. 

...  A  short-cut  approach  that's  prohibited  by  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  and  by  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  would  be  for  such  Third  World 
countries  to  buy  ICBMs  or  major  components  covertly  together  with  suitable  nu- 
clear warheads  or  fissile  materials.  Anything  such  as  that  would,  of  course, 
speed  up  ICBM  acquisition  by  such  nations. 

Such  statements  indicate  that  indigenous  development  of  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  potential  aggressor  states  could  occur  early  in  the  next  century  while  trans- 
fer of  existing  Russian  or  Chinese  systems,  components,  technology  or  expertise 
might  occur  in  contravention  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  and 
Non  Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles,  the  Department  is  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  growing  number  of  countries  possessing  cruise  missiles.  Cur- 
rently, 77  nations  have  cruise  missiles,  with  about  130  difierent  types  being  pro- 
duced by  17  countries.  The  principal  missions  for  these  systems  are  land-attack  and 
anti-ship  attack,  with  the  anti-shipping  role  the  most  common.  Thirteen  countries 
are  developing  land  attack  cruise  missiles.  Iran  is  expected  to  deploy  a  system  that 
is  converted  from  a  UAV  by  the  year  2000.  China  is  working  on  a  system  with  mod- 
erate signature  reduction  that  could  be  deployed  about  the  same  timeframe.  Cruise 
missiles  are  marketed  actively  throughout  the  world,  which  indicates  that  very  po- 
tent systems  may  reach  the  hands  of  potentially  hostile  countries. 

As  we  develop  our  upper  and  lower-tier  theater  missile  defense  systems,  we  are 
purposely  "harmonizing"  our  ability  to  address  both  the  cruise  and  tactical  ballistic 
missile  threats.  For  example,  current  upgrades  to  the  PATRIOT  system  maintains 
its  potent  air  defense  capabilities.  Similarly,  the  PAC-3  and  Navy  Area  Defense  sys- 
tems, projected  to  begin  deployments  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  will  continue  to  have 
a  robust  capability  against  air-breathing  threats  such  as  cruise  missiles.  In  addition, 
our  advanced  capability  lower-tier  TMD  systems  will  have  a  cruise  missile  defense 
capability  in  addition  to  their  primary  mission  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

THE  WARFIGHTERS'  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BMD 

As  the  developer  of  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  and  technologies,  I  have 
strongly  advocated  inside  the  Department  the  urgent  need  for  a  U.S.  missile  defense 
capability.  I  am  encouraged  that  several  of  the  warfighting  CINCs  have  similarly 
advocated  the  priority  of  missile  defenses.  For  example.  General  Peay,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  U.S.  Central  Command,  ranks  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  as  one  of 
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his  three  most  critical  requirements.  In  testimony  earlier  this  year  before  the  four 

defense  committees,  he  testified: 

The  continued  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, combined  with  the  relative  ease  with  which  potential  adversaries  can  en- 
hance armaments  through  purchases  of  "ofT  the  snelf  technology,  calls  for  en- 
hanced theater  missile  defenses  and  space  based  capabilities  that  will  protect 
U.S.  forces,  support  strategy,  and  facilitate  warfighting.  The  priority  over  the 
next  10  years  snould  be  to  establish  a  multi-layered  missile  defense  founded  on 
lower-tier  Patriot  Advanced  Capability  III;  with  a  variant  for  naval  defense; 
upper-tier  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD);  and  highly  mobile 
point  defense  Corps  SAM  (Surface  to  Air  Missile)  to  protect  ground  forces  ma- 
neuvering rapidly  over  extended  distances.  We  must  also  devote  resources  to  de- 
tecting unmanned  aerial  vehicles  as  well  as  cruise  and  short  range  missiles;  to 
enriching  the  missile  tracking  capability  of  our  satellite  program  to  provide 
rapid,  highly  accurate  flight  data  on  enemy  missile  launches;  to  expediting  our 
acquisition  of  theater-based  capabilities  to  directly  down-link  satellite  data  for 
intelligence  and  rapidly  transmitting  it  to  subordinate  units;  to  broadening  our 
satellite  communications  architecture  to  ensure  that  it  meets  future  demands; 
and  to  fielding  interoperable  systems  that  support  joint  and  combined  oper- 
ations. Your  support  for  these  initiatives  is  essential  to  their  achievement. 

Similarly,  General  Joulwan,  Commander  in  Chief  of  United  States  European 
Command,  considers  the  development  and  deplovment  of  improved  theater  nussile 
defenses  a  high  priority.  In  his  recent  testimony,  he  observed: 

In  USEUCOM,  we  face  a  challenging  theater  missile  threat,  particularly  in 
the  southern  region.  At  present  our  theater  missile  defense  systems  are  limited 
to  protection  capability  and  force  deployability.  Just  over  the  horizon  are  several 
new  systems  in  final  stages  of  development  tnat  address  the  theater  missile  de- 
fense threat.  We  need  to  pursue  the  development  of  these  systems  today,  to 
make  them  operational  in  tne  near  future. 

General  Ashy,  Commander  in  Chief  of  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand (NORAD)  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  United  States  Space  Command 
(USSPACECOM),  recently  testified  on  the  need  for  both  theater  and  national  mis- 
sile defense  systems: 

First,  we  must  field  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  to  deal  with  the  theater 
threat.  This  threat  is  real  today  and  will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  should  continue  to  pursue  technology  which  will  support  the  deployment  of 
a  national  missile  defense  when  the  threat  dictates.  U.S.  Space  Command,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  CENCs,  has  documented  operational  requirements  for 
such  a  system.  .  .  .  The  need  for  deployment  of  a  national  missile  defense  is 
not  a  question  of  if,  but  when.  The  current  program  calls  for  deployment  of  a 
theater  system  to  deal  with  the  current  threat,  and  gives  us  the  option  of  re- 
sponding appropriately  to  threats  which  might  emerge  against  Nortn  America. 

Last  year  Admiral  Boorda,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  General  Mundv,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  similarly  identified  TMD  as  one  of  their  high  prior- 
ities. "The  first  priority  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  Theater  Missile  Defense 
is  the  rapid  fielding  of  the  Navy  Area  TBMD  capability  as  a  "core"  system.  .  .  There 
is  a  compelling  national  requirement  for  this  capability  and  we  need  to  move  out 
to  obtain  it." 

My  staff  and  I  work  closely  and  cooperatively  with  the  services  as  we  seek  to  de- 
velop and  acquire  HMD  systems.  In  tnis  regard,  BMDO  interacts  with  the  CINCs 
to  ensure  we  are  respondmg  to  the  needs  oi  the  warfighter  and  we  work  with  the 
service  Program  Executive  Officers  (PEOs)  to  execute  key  BMD  acquisition  pro- 
grams and  put  real  capability  into  the  hands  of  military  forces. 

Based  on  my  understanding  of  the  ballistic  missile  threat,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  CINCs,  I  believe  we  have  the  correct  prioritization  of  BMD  programs.  Theater 
Missile  Defense  must  be  our  top  priority.  The  theater-class  ballistic  missile  threat 
exists  today.  Our  forces  have  already  suffered  losses  from  ballistic  missile  attack — 
indeed  in  Desert  Storm  a  single  SCUD  missile  accounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  total 
casualties  infiicted  upon  our  forces  by  Iraq.  However,  I  would  like  to  note  that  while 
this  prioritization  is  correct,  we  need  to  work  together  to  make  sure  that  the  funds 
allocated  to  each  portion  of  the  program  are  balanced.  In  this  regard,  NMD  is  the 
second  priority  relative  to  TMD  and  technology  is  the  third  priority. 

Following  TMD  and  within  budget  limitations,  National  Missile  Defense  and 
Technology  must  be  high  priorities  for  the  Department  and  Congress.  While  the  the- 
ater ballistic  missile  threat  exists  today,  I  am  increasingly  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  earlier  this  year  I  re- 
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quested  that  the  inteUigence  community  update  its  assessment  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat  to  the  United  States.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  systems  in  which  we 
are  investing  our  resources  will  be  able  to  defend  against  the  potential  threat.  I  en- 
courage the  intelligence  community  to  assess  what  types  of  longer-range  ballistic 
missifes  potential  belligerents  are,  or  will  be  capable  of,  developing  indigenously, 
along  what  timelines,  and  with  what  types  of  warheads.  In  addition,  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  types  of  missiles  potentially  hostile  countries  may  be  able  to 
obtain  through  other  means,  such  as  thefl  or  purchase  of  entire  missile  systems,  or 
through  the  proliferation  of  missile  components,  technologies,  and  expertise.  While 
I  recognize  these  may  be  difficult  issues  to  assess,  I  consider  it  absolutely  essential 
that  the  intelligence  community  maintain  a  current  intelligence  estimate  on  the 
emerging  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United  States.  We  must  make  sure  that  an 
effective  NMD  system  is  available  if  that  emerging  threat  appears  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  we  determine  that  its  use  mav  not  be  deterred.  Moreover,  I  think  we 
should  also  consider  the  potential  for,  and  implications  of,  a  reversal  in  the  positive 
changes  we  have  seen  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Lastly,  a  vital  component  of  the  BMD  program,  one  which  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  budget  cuts  in  recent  years,  is  the  BMD  technology  program.  As  the  DOD  focal 
point  for  ballistic  missile  defense,  BMDO  is  the  only  place  in  the  Department  where 
advanced  BMD-unique  technology  programs  are  funded.  A  viable  technology  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  support  both  theater  and  national  missile  defense  efforts.  It  is 
a  critical  source  of  advanced  component  technology  for  current  defensive  systems, 
as  well  as  for  the  development  of  future  defensive  system  options.  This  portion  of 
the  BMD  program  is  our  technological  "seed  com";  we  must  reinvigorate  this  critical 
part  of  the  BMD  program.  We  must  remember  that  the  threat  does  not  stand  still 
and  neither  should  our  technology  developments  to  counter  those  threats.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  be  fully  effective  against  anytning  other  than  a  "thin"  ballistic  missile 
attack  against  the  United  States  in  the  future,  we  may  need  to  utilize  advanced 
technologies. 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  PROGRAM  AND  BUDGET 

For  fiscal  year  1996  the  Department  requests  $2.9  billion  for  the  BMD  program. 
Within  this  level  of  funding,  we  are  requesting  $2.1  billion  for  TMD,  $371  million 
for  NMD,  $172  million  for  Supporting  Technologies,  and  $185  million  for  Manage- 
ment Support.  The  funds  for  TMD  would  support  RDT&E,  Procurement  and  Mili- 
tary Construction  activities.  Table  A  provides  detailed  budget  information. 

TABLE  A 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996  PB  SUBMISSION  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 

[Dollars  In  thotisands) 

Fiscal  year 


1994  1995 


Fundint  by  congrtssionally  mandated  FE  structure: 

BPI 37,022 

CORPS  SAM  16,270 

HAWK 29,629 

MAfWGEMEMT 205,948 

NAVY  LOWER  TIER 150,446 

NAVY  UPPER  TIER  81,000 

NMD 552,950 

OTHER  TMD  272,388 

PAC3  239,796 

PAC3  RISK  EMD  97,000 

SUPPORT  TECH 323,022 

THAAD  SYSTEM 710,093 

TMO-BMC^  12,617 


40,000 

49,061 

14,971 

30,442 

30,604 

28,294 

163,206 

185,542 

154,070 

254,370 

68,450 

30,442 

387,518 

371,453 

386,368 

463,047 

529,555 

647,384 

74,000 

19,485 

218,407 

172,695 

651,901 

589,927 

20,543 

70,774 

BMDO  TOTAL 2,728,181        2,739,593        2,912,916 

Funding  by  Appropriation: 

ROT&E  TOTAL  2,605,089        2,467,593        2,442,199 


EXPLORATORY  DEVELOPMENT  (BA02)  70,160  84,005  93,308 

ADVANCED  DEVELOPMENT  (BA03)  252.862  134,402  79,387 

DEMONSTRATION/VALIDATION  (BA04)  1,937022        1,735,163        1,564,782 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
nSCAL  YEAR  1996  PB  SUBMISSION  BAIJJSTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 

[Dalian  in  thotisandt] 


Fiscal  year 


1994 


1995 


1996 


519,180 
185,542 


453,708 
17,009 


ENG.  &  MANUFACTURING  DEV.  (BAGS)  139,097  350.817 

MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT  (BA06)  205,948  163,206 

PROC  120,115  271,470 

MILCON 2.977  530 

BMDO  TOTAL 2,728.181        2.739.593        2,912.916 

Fundin{  by  major  BMDO  pro{ram: 

TMD  

NMD 

SUPPORT  TECH 

MANAGEMENT  

BMDO  TOTAL 2,728,181        2,739,593        2,912,916 


1,646,261 

1,970,462 

2,183,226 

552,950 

387,518 

371,453 

323,022 

218,407 

172,695 

205,948 

163,206 

185,542 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE  IS  OUR  FIRST  PRIORITY 

The  TMD  program  consists  of  three  sequential  efforts.  First,  we  are  making  near 
term  improvements  to  existing  air  and  missile  defense  systems  to  enhance  their 
abilities  to  defend  against  shorter-range  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  In  this  sense,  we 
are  literally  making  ballistic  missile  defense  a  reality  as  we  speak.  As  part  of  this 
phase  of  TMD  improvements,  we  have  deployed  TALON  SHIELD/JTAGS,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  HAWK  upgrades,  and  PAC-2  Guidance  Enhanced  Missile  (GEM).  We 
have  also  "deployed"  the  Extended  Air  Defense  Test  Bed  (EADTB),  which  serves  as 
a  critical  support  tool.  In  addition,  we  have  worked  diligently  to  improve  the  CINCs' 
application  of  TMD  improvements  through  our  CENC  TMD  assessment  program. 
Each  of  these  have  significantly  improved  our  Nation's  TMD  capabilities  over  those 
that  existed  during  Desert  Storm  and  are  a  direct  result  from  past  investments  in 
HMD.  These  near-term  improvements  represent  our  first  delivery  of  "rubber  on  the 
ramp"  for  enhanced  TMD  systems.  I  would  like  to  provide  a  quick  overview  of  just 
a  few  of  these  near-term  improvements. 

Talon  Shield /Joint  Tactical  Ground  System:  These  systems  use  Defense  Support 
Program  (DSP)  satellite  data,  newly  developed  algorithms  and  upgraded  processing 
hardware  to  significantly  improve  the  provision  oiearly  warning  information  of  bal- 
listic missile  launches  to  U.S.  forces  overseas.  In  October  1994,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
activated  the  first  Attack  and  Launch  Early  Reporting  to  Theater  (ALERT)  squad- 
ron with  an  operational  version  of  the  BMDO-developed  TALON  SHIELD  system 
at  Falcon  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado.  The  ALERT  squadron  achieved  its  initial  oper- 
ational capability  earlier  this  year.  JTAGS,  also  developed  by  BMDO,  is  a  com- 
plementary tactical  mobile  DSP  ground  station  for  use  in  the  theater.  The  U.S. 
Army  has  deployed  several  prototype  units  overseas  to  support  the  warfighter. 

Hawk  Air  Defense  System:  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  BMDO  have  iomtly  funded 
improvements  to  the  Marine  Corps'  HAWK  system.  The  HAWK  has  been  modified 
and  tested  to  intercept  short-range  ballistic  missiles.  Last  September,  two  LANCE 
target  missiles  were  successfully  intercepted  by  the  modified  HAWK  system  in  an 
operational  test  by  Fleet  Marine  Forces  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 
Over  one  third  of  the  Active  Marine  Corps  HAWK  equipment  has  been  modified  to 
provide  a  basic,  short  range  tactical  ballistic  missile  defense  (TBMD)  for  Expedition- 
ary Marine  Forces.  This  year  we  are  requesting  $28  million  for  the  HAWK  up- 
grades. The  entire  fleet  inventory  will  be  modified  with  this  capability  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1996. 

Patriot  Guidance  Enhanced  Missile:  In  February  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Army  took 
delivery  of  the  first  PATRIOT  Advanced  Capability-2  Guidance  Enhanced  Missile 
(GEM).  The  GEM  incorporates  improvements  to  the  front  end  of  the  PAC— 2  missile 
receiver  to  enhance  its  eflectiveness  and  lethality  against  SCUD-class  ballistic  mis- 
siles. With  the  GEM  improvements,  existing  PACl-2  missiles  will  increase  their  de- 
fended areas  and  improve  their  lethality.  We  will  field  about  350  PAC-2  GEM  mis- 
siles which  will  provide  the  principal  improvement  to  our  existing  tactical  missile 
defense  capability  until  PAC-3  begins  deployment  in  fiscal  year  1998. 
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Extended  Air  Defense  Test  Bed  (EADTB):  The  EADTB  provides  a  high  fidelity, 
flexible,  user-friendly,  computer-based  simulation  tool  for  traditional  air  defense  ex- 
periments with  the  added  complexity  of  theater  missile  defense  threats.  It  is  ori- 
ented to  large  scale  scenarios  for  system  analysis  and  COEA  support.  The  system 
will  be  capable  of  analyzing  full  theater-level  scenarios  and  will  permit  evaluation 
of  extended  air  defense  systems.  Initial  node  installations  are  complete  at  SHAPE 
Technical  Center,  the  Hague,  the  Netherlands;  Advanced  Research  Center,  Hunts- 
ville,  AL;  and  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  BMDO  will  run  a  series  of  BMC^I  experiments  on 
the  EADTB  to  evaluate  the  simulation  system  and  provide  data  for  BMC^I  archi- 
tecture studies. 

CINC  TMD  Assessment  Program:  This  program  has  improved  current  TMD  capa- 
bilities in  the  field  by  funding  the  inclusion  of  realistic  TMD  activities  into  existing 
CINC  exercises,  providing  expertise  to  the  CENC  in  exercise  planning  and  commu- 
nications connectivity,  and  bringing  new  concepts  and  capabilities  to  the  field.  The 
CINC  TMD  Assessment  program  has  fostered  increasing  interest  in  ID  among  the 
CINCs  and  has  substantially  increased  current  and  near-term  theater  capabilities. 
For  example,  these  assessments  have  been  exploited  by  U.S.  Forces  Korea  to  de- 
velop the  initial  concept  of  operations  for  missile  defense  in  its  area  of  operations. 
CINCs  participating  in  the  C5ENC  TMD  Assessment  program  include  Central  Com- 
mand, European  Command,  Pacific  Command,  Space  Command  and  Atlantic  Com- 
mand. 

CORE  THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 

Following  the  near-term  enhancements,  we  have  established  a  set  of  "core"  TMD 
programs.  The  three  core  programs  represent  the  bulk  of  our  RDT&E  and  Procure- 
ment budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  core  includes  the  PATRIOT  Ad- 
vanced Capability-3  (PAC-3),  Navy  Standard  Missile  11  Block  IV  A  (Navy  Area  De- 
fense), ana  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  systems.  The  variety  of 
scenarios  and  threat  characteristics  (maximum/minimum  ranges,  reentry  vehicles, 
radar  cross  sections,  reentry  vehicle  temperatures,  etc.)  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  defended  areas  (military  forces,  population  centers,  ports  of  debarkation,  etc.) 
require  complementary  systems  for  complete  and  cost-effective  defenses.  Therefore, 
we  are  developing  a  core  set  of  systems  which  will  begin  deployments  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  and  will  greatly  improve  our  defense  against  the  existing  theater  bal- 
listic missile  threat. 

PAC-3:  Last  year  the  Department  selected  the  ERINT  missile  to  satisfy  the  PAC- 
3  requirement  to  provide  significantly  improved  capability  against  theater  missile 
threats.  PAC— 3  represents  a  significant  upgrade  to  an  existing  air  defense  system 
to  specifically  handle  stressing  theater  ballistic  missile  threats.  The  selected  PAC— 
3  missile  uses  hit-to-kill  technology  to  destroy  attacking  TBMs  and  was  selected 
principally  for  its  lethality  against  these  missiles,  especially  those  with  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Improvements  to  the  PATRIOT  system  that  comprise  the  PAC- 
3  enhancements  will  result  in:  increased  firepower  and  lethality;  increased 
battlespace  and  range;  enhanced  battlefield  awareness;  and  improved  discrimination 
performance.  These  enhancements  will  be  achieved  by  not  only  the  improved  mis- 
sile, but  also  improvements  to  the  radar,  communication  and  discrimination  sys- 
tems. Use  of  remote  launch  operations  will  also  increase  the  battlespace  and  range 
of  the  PAC-3  system. 

The  PAC-3  missile  (ERINT)  entered  the  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Develop- 
ment (EMD)  phase  of  the  acquisition  process  in  October  1994  and  is  the  only  missile 
in  development  for  the  PAC-3  program.  Risk  reduction/mitigation  activities  on  the 
PAC-3  program  are  ongoing  ana  focus  on  the  PAC-3  missile  and  the  system's  capa- 
bility to  address  the  full  spectrum  of  threats,  including  advanced  cruise  missiles.  In 
fiscal  year  1996  we  are  requesting  $666.8  million  for  the  total  PAC-3  program.  This 
includes  $247.9  million  for  EMD  activities,  $19.4  million  for  risk  reduction/mitiga- 
tion efforts,  and  $399.4  million  for  procurement.  We  plan  to  begin  fielding  the  PAC- 
3  system  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

f^avy  Area  Defense:  Sea-basing  of  TBMD  allows  our  Nation  to  take  advantage  of 
the  strength  and  presence  of  our  naval  forces.  Navy  vessels  that  are  routinely  de- 
ployed world-wide  are  currently  in  potential  threat  areas  or  can  rapidly  be  redi- 
rected or  repositioned.  The  Navy  Area  Defense  program,  previously  referred  to  as 
Navy  Lower-tier,  as  with  PATRIOT  represents  another  cost  and  operationally  effec- 
tive opportunity  for  us  to  upgrade  an  existing  air  defense  system  and  give  it  sub- 
stantial TMD  capabilities  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  many  instances,  seabasing  thea- 
ter missile  defenses  affords  an  opportunity  to  locate  sensors  and  launchers  closer 
to  an  aggressor's  launch  point.  Thus,  a  naval  TMD  capability  can  be  in  place  within 
a  region  of  conflict  to  provide  TMD  protection  for  land-based  assets  before  hostilities 
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erupt  or  before  land-based  defenses  could  be  transported  to  the  theater.  For  in- 
stance, our  forces  may  have  to  fight  their  way  into  the  theater  of  operations,  in 
which  case  naval  combatants  could  provide  critical  TMD  coverage  early  in  the  con- 
flict. Toward  this  end,  BMDO  and  the  Navy  have  been  working  together  to  develop 
an  enhancement  to  the  AEGIS/Standard  Missile  air  defense  system  that  would  pro- 
vide a  tactical  ballistic  missile  defense  capability — similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
PAC-3 — from  the  sea.  The  Nation  is  already  investing  over  $40  billion  in  more  than 
50  AEGIS  cruisers  and  destroyers  that  represent  over  5,000  operational  vertical 
launch  system  (VLS)  cells.  The  AEGIS  ships  that  will  be  equipped  for  a  TBMD  ca- 
pability will  require  no  additional  manning  and  already  have  the  complete  infra- 
structure for  training,  logistics,  and  engineering  in  place  and  operating.  With  a  rel- 
atively modest  further  investment,  we  can  enable  a  substantial  near-term  payoff  in 
TBMD  capability. 

The  Navy  Area  TBMD  program  focuses  on  developing  modifications  to  the  exist- 
ing AEGIS  Combat  System,  which  includes  changes  to  the  STANDARD  Missile,  to 
extend  its  robust  anti-air  warfare  capabilities  to  tactical  ballistic  missile  defense. 
These  modifications  will  enable  tactical  ballistic  missile  detection,  tracking  and  en- 
gagement with  a  modified  STANDARD  Missile  2,  Block  IV  (SM-2,  Blk  IV).  This 
area  defense  program  will  provide  AEGIS  ships  the  ability  to  conduct  lower-tier,  or 
endo-atmospheric,  intercepts  of  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  In  fiscal  year  1996  we  are 
requesting  $254.4  million  for  the  Navy  Area  TBMD  program.  We  plan  to  have  avail- 
able a  UOES  system  in  fiscal  year  1998  and  the  First  Unit  Equipped  (FUE)  in  fiscal 
year  2000.  I  consider  the  Navy  Area  Defense  program  a  critical  core  TMD  effort, 
and  an  important  building  block  toward  a  Navy  Theater-wide  Defense  (Upper  Tier) 
program. 

THAAD:  The  System  is  the  only  core  TMD  system  which  will  be  capable  of  engag- 
ing the  full  spectrum  of  ballistic  missile  threats.  The  THAAD  system  is  comprised 
of  an  interceptor  and  the  TMD  Ground-based  Radar  (GBR)  surveillance  and  track- 
ing sensor.  The  system  will  provide  a  unique  capability  for  wide  area  defense 
against  TBMs  at  higher  altitudes  and  longer  ranges  with  a  lethal  hit-to-kill  inter- 
ceptor. This  is  a  mission  the  PAC)-3  and  Navy  Area  Defense  systems  cannot  per- 
form. 

THAAD  is  a  critical  TMD  system  because:  first,  it  will  destroy  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  higher  up  and  further  out  than  either  PAG-S  or  the  Navy  Area  Defense 
systems;  second,  it  cost-effectively  protects  many  targets  (civilian  and  military)  over 
a  wide  area;  and  last,  it  provides  the  first  tier  of  a  defense  in  depth  in  the  theaters. 
This  will  provide  multiple  shot  opportunities  against  attacking  ballistic  missiles.  By 
using  THAAD  as  an  upper  tier,  and  the  PAC-3  or  Navy's  SM-2  Block  IV  A  intercep- 
tor as  a  lower-tier  defense,  the  combined  number  of  intercept  opportunities  is  great- 
ly increased.  Thus,  THAAD,  PATRIOT  and  a  Navy  Area  capability  together  provide 
us  our  first  defense  in  depth.  Moreover,  high  altitude  interception  serves  to  mini- 
mize both  debris  and  ground-effects  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction  carried  by 
theater-class  ballistic  missiles.  Lastly,  the  THAAD  system  will  be  transportable  on 
C-130  and  C-141  aircraft,  which  will  give  it  the  capability  for  rapid  deployment  to 
all  types  of  theaters  of  operation  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  THAAD  program  is  currently  in  demonstration/validation  and  has  begun  a 
series  of  flight  tests.  These  tests  began  on  April  21,  with  the  first  flight  conducted 
at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico.  The  demonstration/validation 
flints  are  intended  to  verify  the  THAAD  prototype  concept,  design  and  performance 
and  to  gather  data  to  support  a  Department  decision  on  whether  THAAD  is  ready 
to  enter  final  design  and  manufacturing  development.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
initial  data  reviews  indicate  the  flight  test  achieved  its  intenaed  test  objectives.  On 
this  initial  flight  test,  no  attempt  was  made  to  engage  a  target.  Engagements  be- 
tween the  THAAD  missile  and  representative  theater  missile  targets  will  begin  later 
this  year.  Earlier  this  year  the  demonstration/validation  flight  test  program  was  de- 
termined to  be  compliant  with  all  international  treaty  obligations,  including  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  TMD-GBR  element  of  the  THAAD  system  meets  an  immediate  requirement 
for  a  more  capable  wide-area-defense  radar  in  the  theater.  It  provides  surveillance 
and  fire  control  support  as  an  integral  part  of  the  THAAD  system,  and  cueing  sup- 
port to  lower-tier  systems  such  as  PATRIOT.  The  TMD-GBR  utilizes  state-of-the- 
art  radar  technology  to  accomplish  its  required  functions  of  threat  attack  early 
warning,  threat  cueing,  and  launch  and  impact  point  estimation.  In  particular, 
TMD-GBR  will  be  able  to  provide  a  capability  to  perform  threat  classification 
against  tactical  ballistic  missiles,  and  kill  assessment  after  intercept.  The  TMD- 
GrBR  will  undergo  a  series  of  dedicated  and  integrated  characterization  tests  in 
preparation  for  a  System  Milestone  II  decision.  TMD-GBR  development  activities 
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also  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  NMD-GBR  Radar  Technology  Demonstrator  program 
and  in  the  longer  term  for  an  NMD  Ground-based  Radar. 

Our  plan  is  to  develop  a  prototypical  THAAD  battalion,  what  we  call  a  user-oper- 
ational evaluation  system  (UOES).  This  will  enable  the  user  to  gain  early  experience 
on  THAAD  hardware  and  allow  the  developer  to  exploit  user  insights  to  improve 
the  system  while  EMD  is  ongoing.  This  early  contingency  capability  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  warfighters  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration/validation  phase  for  early 
operational  assessment  and  possible  deployment  if  an  emergency  or  contingency 
warrants.  Provision  of  the  UOES  is  a  major  thrust  and  priority  of  the  core  TMD 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1996  we  are  requesting  $427.4  million  for  THAAD  and 
$162.5  million  for  its  Ground-based  Radar  (GBR).  Deployment  of  the  objective  sys- 
tem is  planned  for  fiscal  year  2002. 

Battle  Management /Command,  Control,  Communications  &  Intelligence:  BMC^I 
is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  BMDO  and  is  essential  to  fully  exploit 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  core  TMD  weapons  systems.  Successful  BMC  ^  I  increases 
the  time  available  to  engage  hostile  missiles,  increases  the  effective  allocation  of 
interceptors,  and  reduces  the  potential  for  "leakers" — attacking  missiles  that  pene- 
trate our  defense.  It  is  truly  the  element  which  most  solidifies  the  jointness  of  thea- 
ter ballistic  missile  defense.  Within  the  context  of  putting  BMC^I  "rubber  on  the 
ramp,"  we  have  successfully  demonstrated  the  dissemination  of  launch  warning  into 
theaters,  established  message  standards  critical  for  the  development  of  the  Joint 
Data  Net,  and  demonstrated  prototype  command  and  control  centers  for  TMD.  In 
fiscal  year  1996  we  will  see  significantly  increased  activity  in  BMC  ^  I  as  we  extend 
the  early  warning  demonstrations  into  fully  operational  systems,  implement  mes- 
sage standards  in  developing  Command  and  Control  (C^)  host  platforms,  and  sup- 
port integration  of  JTIDS  terminals  into  TMD  C^  centers  and  C^  systems,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Contingency  Tactical  Air  Planning  System  (CTAPS)  and  the 
Navy  Joint  Maritime  Command  Information  System  (JMCIS).  As  always,  we  will 
seek  to  minimize  costs  by  taking  advantage  of*^  planned  theater  air  defense  (TAD) 
BMC 'I  improvements  and  encouraging  joint  solutions  for  joint  requirements  wher- 
ever possible.  We  are  requesting  $70.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  support  this 
increase  in  BMC^I  activity. 

ADVANCED  THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE  CAPABILITIES 

Lastly,  we  are  developing  advanced  TMD  capabilities.  This  includes  Navy  Theater 
Wide  Defense  (Navy  Upper  Tier);  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System 
(MEADS) — which  you  will  recall  as  Corps  SAM;  and  Boost-phase  Intercept  (BPI). 
These  systems  are  currently  in  the  concept  exploration  phase  and  a  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  further  development  will  be  based  on  a  rigorous  acquisition  decision  proc- 
ess. An  advanced  concept  will  be  considered  for  a  new  acquisition  start  based  on 
national  priorities,  current  and  projected  threat  developments,  technical  maturity, 
system  eifectiveness,  lethality,  operational  need,  international  cooperation,  and  af- 
fordability.  This  process  will  include  advanced  technology  demonstrations  to  provide 
early  capability  and  reduce  acquisition  risk. 

Navy  Theater  Wide  Defense:  The  Navy  Theater-wide  TBMD  program  will  provide 
an  upper-tier  Navy  tactical  ballistic  missile  defense  capability.  The  Navy  Theater- 
wide  system,  which  could  be  among  the  first  deployed  TBMD  systems  in  a  regional 
crisis,  could  provide  extensive  areas  of  protection  by  exploiting  the  mobility  of  Navy 
ships  to  give  intercept  opportunities  during  tactical  ballistic  missile  ascent  phase  as 
well  as  the  terminal  (or  descent)  phase.  This  program  is  the  second  evolutionary 
stage  of  the  joint  BMDO-Navy  TBMD  program  and  will  build  on  the  baseline  Navy 
Area  TBMD  (Lower  Tier)  program.  It  will  use  an  interceptor  with  exo-atmospheric 
capability,  such  as  the  BMDO  technology  program-developed  lightweight  exo-atmos- 
pheric projectile  (LEAP),  or  a  marinized  variant  of  the  THAAD  missile. 

The  BNIDO-Navy  LEAP  Technology  Demonstration  Program,  which  was  begun  in 
1992,  has  completed  the  necessary  missile  systems  engineering  to  integrate  the 
LEAP  proiectile  into  the  Navy's  STANDARD  Missile  and  a  BMDO-developed  Ad- 
vanced Solid  Axial  Stage  (ASAS)  third  stage  rocket  motor.  This  combination  pro- 
vides sufficient  propulsion  to  boost  the  LEAP  kill  vehicle  beyond  the  atmosphere. 
Developments  from  this  program  will  support  the  Navy  Theater-wide  TBMD  (Upper 
Tier)  program. 

Earlier  this  year,  BMDO  and  the  Navy  made  its  first  attempts  at  intercepting  a 
theater  ballistic  missile  target  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  with  the  LEAP  projec- 
tile and  STANDARD  Missile.  During  the  first  attempt  on  March  4,  the  U.S.  Navy 
guided  missile  cruiser  U.S.S.  Richmond  K.  Turner  calculated  the  required  launch 
conditions  for  intercept  and  launched  the  LEAP  vehicle  aboard  the  modified 
STANDARD  missile. 
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All  LEAP  technology  components  performed  well.  However,  an  anomalous  flight 

{)ath  of  the  second  stage  of  tne  Terrier  missile  caused  by  a  computer  program  prob- 
em  in  the  missile  guidance  computer  prevented  target  intercept.  All  stages  of  flight 
were  executed,  including  guidance  by  the  new  third  stage  and  target  tracking  and 
homing  by  the  LEAP  kill  vehicle.  The  error  was  corrected  prior  to  the  second  flight. 
During  the  second  attempt,  on  March  28,  missile  performance  was  normal  through 
boost,  second  stage,  nose  cone  ejection  and  third  stage  separation.  The  LEAP  kinetic 
kill  vehicle  appears  to  have  observed  the  target  just  prior  to  KKV  ejection.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Leap  vehicle  was  ejected  without  power  and  an  intercept  did  not  occur. 
The  LEAP  vehicle  and  target  passed  within  a  distance  of  167  meters,  but  without 

{>ower  the  LEAP  vehicle  coula  not  intercept  the  target.  Significant  data  was  col- 
ected  during  the  flight  experiments  and  it  continues  to  be  analyzed. 

A  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  analysis  (COEA)  is  in  progress  to  assess  in- 
terceptor alternatives.  The  Theater-Wide  interceptor  will  be  integrated  with  the  ex- 
isting AEGIS  Weapon  System  that  will  be  mooified  for  the  Area  Defense  (Lower 
Tier)  program.  The  $30.4  million  requested  will  allow  us  to  complete  the  COEA  and 
continue  planning,  force  integration  studies,  preliminary  concept  engineering  and 
very  limited  technology  demonstrations,  leading  to  a  milestone  decision  in  flscal 
year  1998,  and  if  fully  supported  throughout  development,  deployment  early  in  the 
next  century. 

Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System:  MEADS,  previously  referred  to  as  Corps 
Surface  to  Air  Missile  (SAM),  is  designed  for  limited  area  defense  and  the  protection 
of  maneuver  forces  against  the  increasing  threat  of  tactical  ballistic  missiles  and  air- 
breathing  targets,  including  cruise  missiles.  The  system  is  also  designed  to  decrease 
our  strategic  lift  requirements  for  TBMD  systems.  MEADS  would  oe  employed  ei- 
ther in  combination  with  other  systems  as  part  of  integrated  air  defenses,  or  indi- 
vidually in  stand  alone  operations. 

MEADS  represents  an  important  international  cooperative  initiative  with  France, 
Grermany  ana  Italy.  In  February,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  John  Deutch  signed 
a  Statement  of  Intent  (SOI)  with  the  three  other  partners  to  jointly  develop  and 
produce  MEADS.  The  SOI  calls  for  a  program  cost  and  workshare  of  approximately 
50  percent  for  the  United  States,  20  percent  each  for  France  and  Germany,  and  10 
percent  for  Italy.  The  program  will  have  a  Project  Definition  Validation  Phase,  a  De- 
sign and  Development  Phase,  and  a  Production  Phase.  The  SOI  forms  the  basis  for 
a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  with  our  partners  that  will  define  the  de- 
tails of  cooperation  for  each  phase  of  the  development  program.  The  first  phase  will 
be  conducted  by  two  competing  American  European  inaustrial  teams  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  best  concept  for  the  program.  The  winning  team  will  be  the  prime  con- 
tractor in  subsequent  development  and  production  phases.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  we 
are  reauesting  $30.4  million  for  the  Corps  SAM/MEADS  program.  If  fully  supported 
througnout  development,  MEADS  could  enter  service  in  the  year  2005. 

Boost  Phase  Interceptor:  Ballistic  missiles,  regardless  of  their  range,  are  best  tar- 
geted and  countered  auring  their  boost  phase.  Boost-phase  intercept  affords  the  op- 
portunity to  hit  large,  extremely  vulnerable  rockets.  Therefore,  we  are  exploring 
concepts  which  employ  airborne  systems  of  attack  in  the  boost  phase  to  destroy  at- 
tacking missiles  over  enemy  territory,  potentially  allowing  debris  and  the  lethal  pay- 
load  to  fall  back  on  the  aggressor.  These  would  be  particularly  effective  against  ad- 
vanced delivery  system  countermeasures  and  missiles  carrying  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. The  primary  objective  of  the  kinetic  energy  boost-phase  interceptor  (KE 
BPI)  demonstration  program  is  to  demonstrate  an  effective,  air-launched  boost- 
phase  intercept  capability  by  fiscal  year  1999.  The  demonstration  program  is  struc- 
tured to  show  that  an  integrated  system  is  feasible,  militarily  useful,  and  operation- 
ally suitable,  and  that  it  has  an  achievable  development  path  to  eventually  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  an  operational  system.  Currently,  the  launch  aircraft  are 
expected  to  be  the  Air  Force  F-15  and  the  Navy  F-14.  The  program  is  executed  by 
the  Air  Force,  with  both  Navy  and  Army  participation.  It  is  important  to  recall  that 
our  fighter  pilots  witnessed  boosting  SCUD  missiles  during  the  Gulf  war.  A  BPI  ca- 
pability would  allow  us  to  leverage  our  tremendous  tactical  air  capabilities.  In  fiscal 
year  1996,  we  are  requesting  $49  million,  which  will  enable  us  to  conduct  an  Air 
Force/Navy  cooperative  concept  of  operations  evaluation  and  initiate  tri-service  ac- 
tivities supporting  possible  proof-of-principle  flight  testing  of  an  airborne  intercep- 
tor. 

System  Test  &  Evaluation:  We  have  implemented  a  system  test  concept  which 
uses  the  BMC^  program  and  the  on-going  PATRIOT,  THAAD  and  Naw  TBMD  pro- 
grams to  incrementally  address  the  interoperability  of  the  overall  TMD  "family  of 
systems."  Early  system  integration  tests,  starting  in  fiscal  year  1996,  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  target  characterization  flights  for  data  collection  to  demonstrate  the  inte- 
gration of  DSP,  JTAGS,  TALON  SHIELD  and  PATRIOT  to  intercept  threat  rep- 
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resentative  targets.  If  AEGIS  systems  tire  available,  they  will  also  participate.  In 
fiscal  year  1997  we  will  add  a  THAAD  system  to  this  scenario,  with  conducting 
intercepts  and  PATRIOT  simulating  intercepts. 

This  incremental  integration  of  the  TMD  "famUy  of  systems"  will  be  supported  hy 
the  TMD  System  Exerciser,  a  real-time  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation.  The  TMD 
System  Exerciser  will  provide  pre-test  assessments  and  post-test  analyses.  Our 
"buUd-a-little,  test-a-little"  approach  will  reduce  risks  in  the  system  development  to 
identify  any  interoperability  issue  early  in  the  program.  We  have  leveraged  the 
TMD  System  Exerciser  to  build  a  similar  integration  tool  for  the  NMD  system, 
which  will  use  a  similar  test  concept  to  reduce  risk  and  provide  early  information 
for  decision-makers. 

NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

For  National  Missile  Defense  we  are  pursuing  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  demonstrates  the  capability  to  deploy  a  system  that  could  protect  the 
United  States  from  ballistic  missile  attack.  In  the  next  2-3  years,  functional  dem- 
onstrations of  a  ground  based  interceptor,  a  ground  based  radar  and  the  BMC  ^  that 
could  comprise  an  initial  system  will  be  conducted.  Supporting  these  demonstrations 
will  be  the  requisite  system  engineering,  deployment  planning  and  risk  reducing 
technology  efforts  that  will  allow  an  initial  or  "UOES-type"  system  to  be  deployed 
Quickly  u  a  threat  emerges.  Although  this  initial  contingency  option  would  protect 
tJie  United  States  against  relatively  simple  threats  of  limited  quantity,  the  NMD 

grogram  would  also  rely  on  spaced-based  sensors,  called  Space  and  Missile  Tracking 
ystem  (formerly  Brilliant  Eyes),  that  could  be  added  to  an  initial  system  to  provide 
protection  of  the  United  States  from  limited  attacks  by  the  most  modem  Dallistic 
missile  systems  that  exist  today. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  1980s,  the  technical  feasibility  of  destroying  ballistic 
missile  warheads  in  flight  was  demonstrated  with  a  hit-to-kill  interceptor.  Since 
then,  the  technologies  proven  by  this  demonstratj^^-i  have  been  further  improved  to 
the  point  where  they  are  now  ready  for  integration  into  system  level  tests  involving 
ground-based  interceptors,  ground-based  radars  and  BM/C^  system  elements.  Over 
the  next  2-3  years  flight  tests  are  planned  at  our  national  test  range  in  the  Pacific 
to  first  test  these  elements  individually  and  then  together  as  a  system.  If  successful, 
these  tests  will  demonstrate  that  an  effective  and  affordable  NMD  system  can  be 
built. 

In  order  to  protect  the  United  States  against  existing  ballistic  missiles  that  could 
potentially  threaten  the  United  States,  the  NMD  program  is  based  on  a  strategy  of 
technology  readiness.  First,  readiness  with  capability  that  increases  incrementally 
to  perform  fully  against  both  simple  and  complex  potential  threats.  Second,  readi- 
ness to  build  and  deploy  a  system  quickly  as  we  see  threats  emerging.  In  the  next 
2-3  years,  the  technological  capability  will  be  achieved  which  could  address  a  ballis- 
tic missile  attack  of  only  a  few  warheads.  This  capability  could  be  operational  in 
about  3  to  4  years  after  a  decision  is  made  to  deploy.  At  the  present  funding  level, 
in  about  6-9  years  the  capability  will  be  achieved  which  could  address  an  attack 
of  about  a  dozen  warheads  embedded  in  a  complex  of  associated  objects.  At  that 
time  such  a  system  could  be  operational  about  3  to  5  years  after  a  decision  is  made 
to  deploy. 

The  projects  in  the  NMD  program  include  a  ground-based  interceptor,  a  ground- 
based  radar,  BMC^  and  sensor  technology.  System  engineering  and  integration,  de- 
ployment planning,  phenomenology,  and  test  and  evaluation  activities  support  the 
Key  projects. 

Ground-Based  Interceptor:  The  GBI  project  takes  advantage  of  prior  BMDO  inter- 
ceptor investments  and  accomplishments  in  order  to  complete  development  and  fly 
the  exo-atmospheric  kinetic  kill  vehicle  (EKV)  portion  of  tne  interceptor  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  program's  emphasis  is  to  demonstrate  early-term  intercept  of  hi^- 
speed,  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  The  EKV  contractors  wUl  undergo  critical  design 
reviews  later  this  year.  EKV  seeker  fly-by  tests  are  planned  in  fiscal  year  1997  to 
demonstrate  seeker  operation  in  the  actual  engagement  environment,  and  reduce 
risk  for  subsequent  intercept  flight  tests.  In  fiscal  year  1996  we  are  requesting 
$126.6  million  lor  the  ground-based  interceptor  program. 

Ground-Based  Radar:  The  NMD  Radar  Technology  Demonstrator  (RTD)  effort  is 
developing  a  testbed  radar  to  resolve  critical  technology  issues  associated  with  de- 
velopment of  an  NMD-GBR,  and  to  provide  the  primary  fire  control  sensor  to  sup- 
port integrated  NMD  system  testing  at  the  U.S.  Army  Kwajalein  Atoll  missile  test 
range.  The  effort  leverages  developments  made  under  the  TMD-GBR  program  to  re- 
solve the  issues  of  discrimination,  target  object  map,  kill  assessment,  and 
electromechanical  scan.  It  includes  algorithm  development,  realtime  software  and 
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hardware  in-the-loop  simulation,  and  a  radar  technology  demonstration.  In  fiscal 
year  1997  the  existing  TMD^BR  demonstration/validation  hardware  will  be  used 
to  construct  a  limited  field-of-view  RTD  with  sufficient  range  to  support  NMD  test 
requirements.  Based  upon  the  results  of  the  NMD  system  testing  at  USAKA,  a  final 
NMD-GBR  design  will  be  completed  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  fiscal  year 
1996  we  are  requesting  $37.7  million  for  the  ground-based  radar  program. 

Battle  Management,  Command,  Control  &  Communications:  The  BM/C  ^  project  is 
focused  on  developing  tactically  representative  hardware  and  software  to  integrate 
NMD  interceptor  anasensor  operations  in  support  of  informed  command  and  control 
(C2)  decision  making.  The  BM/C^  element  is  built  on  an  open  system  framework 
that  will  use,  where  possible,  existing  hardware  and  software.  As  a  result,  the  BM/ 
C^  element  will  adapt  to  various  threats,  NMD  architectures,  contingency- deploy- 
ment options,  and  evolving  operational  reauirements.  There  are  three  main  objec- 
tives ofthe  NMD  Technology  Readiness  BM/C  ^  Program.  They  are  to  develop  proto- 
types to  validate  the  necessary  NMD  command  and  control  structure,  to  develop  the 
communications  architecture  for  all  of  the  information  flows  for  the  NMD  Program, 
and  finally,  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  NMD  Program  Integration.  In  fiscal  year 
1996  we  are  requesting  $33.5  million  for  the  BM/C  ^  program. 

Other  key  eflorts  in  the  NMD  program  are  needed  to  support  the  development  of 
the  major  elements.  The  system  engineering  and  integration  effort  is  needed  to  for- 
mulate system  engineering  requirements,  define  the  system  architecture  and  evalu- 
ate the  results  of  tests  to  determine  if  the  system  engineering  requirements  are 
being  met.  Engineering  requirements  for  each  element  are  being  developed  in  fiscal 
year  1995-1996.  Engineering  requirements  for  system  testing  will  be  developed  in 
fiscal  year  1996-1997.  The  contingency  deployment  planning  effort  identifies  aeploy- 
ment  activities,  including  schedules  and  costs,  and  the  impacts  of  fielding  an  oper- 
ationally effective  NMO  System  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Because  a  decision  to 
deploy  can  come  at  any  time,  deployment  planning  is  a  continuous  process  that  will 
evolve  with  technical  advancements  in  the  element  programs.  Near  term  efforts 
focus  on  critical  path  analyses  to  identity  those  activities  providing  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  reducing  the  deployment  time. 

SPACE-BASED  INFRARED  SYSTEM 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1994,  the  Department  of  Defense  Space-Based  In- 
frared System  (SBIRS)  architecture  study  team  reviewed  infrared  requirements  and 
{)n)grams  to  meet  future  infrared  satellite  needs.  SBIRS  optimizes  satellite  plat- 
brms  at  different  altitudes  to  address  the  mission  requirements  in  four  areas:  mis- 
sile defense,  missile  warning,  technical  intelligence,  and  battlespace  characteriza- 
tion. The  Department  approved  a  high-altitude  now,  low-altitude  later  integrated 
architecture  and  transferred  management  and  future  years  defense  program  (FYDP) 
funding  for  BMDO's  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System  to  the  Air  Force. 

Although  BMDO  is  not  funding  SBIRS,  the  system  provides  a  vital  role  for  both 
theater  and  national  missile  defense.  (Funding  for  SMTS  flight  demonstration  is 
covered  as  part  of  the  U.S  Air  Force  budget,  under  Program  Element  060344 IF.) 
SBIRS  provides  surveillance,  warning  and  track  data  to  support  overall  command 
and  control,  active  defense,  passive  defense,  and  attack  operations  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  The  low  earth  orbit  SMTS  is  an  integral  part  of  a  potential  future  na- 
tional missile  defense  system  deployment.  The  SMTS  program  is  developing  a  Flight 
Demonstration  System  (FDS)  for  launch  in  fiscal  year  1998  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness ofthe  low  altitude  component  ofthe  SBIRS  architecture. 

BMD  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM:  A  VITAL  HMD  PROGRAM  PRIORITY 

As  we  move  forward  with  our  acquisition  programs,  I  am  concerned  that  the  pro- 
grammatic demands  on  our  BMD  resources  will  continue  to  rise.  We  have  been 
forced  to  compensate  by  reducing  our  technology  program  and  this  must  be  re- 
versed. I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that  today's  acquisition  programs  are 
possible  only  because  significant  past  investments  in  BMD  technology  made  them 
possible.  For  instance,  development  of  the  "hit-to-kill"  interceptor  technology,  now 
adopted  by  PAC-3  and  THAAD,  evolved  from  the  SDIO's  Flexible  Lightweight  Agile 
Guidance  Experiment  (FLAGE)  technology  demonstration  program  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  The  ERINT  program,  now  the  munition  for  PAC-3,  began  as  a  technology 
demonstration  program  following  FLAGE. 

The  sensitive  staring  focal  plane  arrays  which  serve  as  the  "eyes"  for  the  ARROW 
and  THAAD  interceptors  emerged  from  BMD  sensor  technology  efforts  over  the  last 
10  years.  Similarlv,  solid  state  transmitter  modules  for  Ground  Based  Radars  that 
support  both  TMD  and  NMD  architectures  are  derived  from  the  BMDO  technology- 
sponsored  monolithic  microwave  integrated  circuit  program. 
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Just  as  these  past  technology  investments  helped  enable  current  TMD  acquisition 
programs,  todays  technology  investments  will  prepare  us  for  evolving,  proliferating 
threats.  Potential  requirements,  based  on  reasonable  extrapolations  of  credible  coun- 
termeasures,  set  the  pace  and  direction  of  today's  advanced  technology  program.  As 
a  result,  next  generation  TMD  systems  will  be  able  to  draw  from  a  set  of  readily 
available  technology  solutions. 

We  have  organized  the  technology  program  to  balance  across  several  variables,  in- 
cluding TMD  and  applications,  and  technology  development  and  demonstrations.  In 
this  regard,  we  have  identified  the  most  critical  technology  requirements  for  the  pro- 
gram and  are  pursuing  them  within  the  constraints  of  the  funding  available  for  the 
technology  program.  These  unique  technology  requirements  include: 

•  Sensor  and  seeker  component  programs  to  improve  the  range  and  resolution  of 
missile  defense  sensor  systems  and  interceptor  seekers; 

•  Hypervelocity  interceptor  component  programs  to  develop  faster,  smarter,  more 
maneuverable  interceptors; 

•  BMC^  high  data-rate  and  low-error  advanced  component  technologies  needed 
in  automated  decision  aids,  data  fusion,  adaptive  defense  operations,  and  secure 
CO  mmu  n  icatio  ns ; 

•  Phenomenological  research  to  determine  how  the  threat,  environment,  and  de- 
fensive system  will  behave  and  interact  during  an  engagement;  and 

•  Research  into  advanced  concepts,  such  as  directed  energy  systems,  that  are  ca- 
pable of  global  coverage  (i.e.,  accomplishing  both  national  and  multiple-theater 
missile  defense  missions),  and  that  can  engage  targets  in  the  boost-phase. 

I  believe  that  proper  development  of  technologies  to  meet  these  critical  require- 
ments is  essential  to  maintaining  our  program's  technological  edge.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  Department  are  basic  or  component  BMD  technology  programs  funded. 
Therefore,  to  ensure  the  continued  flow  of  new  solutions  to  meet  evolving  ballistic 
missile  defense  requirements  and  technology  needs,  I  encourage  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  BMD  advanced  technology  program  (funded  at  $172.6  million  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1996  President's  Budget),  shown  as  Support  Technology  in  Table  A,  as  a 
strategic  investment.  I  will  make  sure  the  technology  program  maintains  a  clear 
focus  and  that  its  products  remain  relevant  to  the  BMD  mission  and  are  of  high 
quality.  I  believe  this  investment  is  critical  to  the  continued  viability  of  our  BMD 
efforts. 

THE  BMD  PROGRAM  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

While  I  am  not  primarily  responsible  for  arms  control  issues,  my  staff  and  I  have 
some  expertise,  and  great  interest,  in  these  matters.  Arms  control  agreements  have 
an  impact  on  our  NMD  and  TMD  programs.  I  take  seriously  my  dual  responsibility 
to  develop  missile  defense  systems  which  are  robust  and  treaty-compliant.  We  care- 
fully examine  each  of  our  experiments,  as  well  as  our  systems  in  development,  to 
ensure  that  all  our  efforts  are  treaty-compliant. 

The  treaty  which  has  the  most  dramatic  and  direct  impact  on  missile  defense  is 
the  ABM  Treaty.  As  you  know,  the  very  purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  to  limit  mis- 
sile defense  to  insure  the  efiectiveness  of  deterrence  between  the  United  States  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  there  are  myriad  issues  which  arise  out  of  this 
treaty.  These  issues  have  been  contentious  during  the  past  year  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  near  future.  I  believe  that,  within  the  confines  of  the  lan- 
g[uage  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  can  and  will  build  missile  defenses  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  needs.  In  tne  TMD  area,  I  believe  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween strategic  and  theater  capability  which  will  be  agreed  upon,  which  will  allow 
us  to  develop  highly  capable  tneater  missile  defense  systems,  and  yet  leave  suffi- 
cient space  between  that  capability  and  strategic  capability.  Presently,  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  the  process  of  establishing  that  line  of  demarcation  in  discus- 
sions with  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  important  differences  in  the  positions  of  the  sides,  but  also  some  impor- 
tant elements  of  common  ground.  Specifically,  there  is  agreement  that  the  theater 
threat  includes  missiles  of  up  to  3,500  km — and  on  the  need  for  highly  effective  the- 
ater missile  defenses.  Restricting  tests  of  TMD  systems  to  missiles  of  that  range  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that  TMD  systems  do  not  have  capability  against 
strategic  ballistic  missiles.  The  importance  of  this  point  is  sometimes  overlooked.  As 
the  developer,  I  would  have  significant  difficulty  convincing  a  warfighter — or  the 
U.S.  Congress — that  a  very  sophisticated  defensive  system  such  as  mine  would  have 
capability  it  had  never  demonstrated.  "Trust  me,  it'll  work"  would  not  be  persuasive, 
and  no  responsible  commander  would  ever  plan  to  rely  on  a  missile  defense  system 
to  perform  a  mission  for  which  it  was  neither  designed  nor  tested.  The  best  way 
to  build  an  ABM  system  is  to  build  an  ABM  system,  not  to  build  a  TMD  system 
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and  hope  that  it  will  have  some  residual,  untested  capability  against  strategic  mis- 
siles. 

Again,  I  believe  it  is  possible  and  likely  that  a  reasonable  line  of  demarcation  will 
be  established.  Hopefully,  that  will  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future.  But  pre- 
dictions are  diflicult  to  miake. 

CONCLUSION 

The  BMD  program  today  is  a  focused,  prudent  response  to  the  real  world.  We  are 
aggressively  working  to  meet  existing  and  emerging  ballistic  missUe  threats,  first 
to  our  forces  overseas,  as  well  as  our  friends  and  allies;  and  second,  the  emerging 
missile  threat  to  the  United  States.  The  Department  is  dedicated  to  getting  "rubber 
on  the  ramp"  as  soon  as  possible  for  urgently  needed  TMD  systems  for  the 
warfighter.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  real  protection  for  our  men  and 
women  as  they  go  into  battle  to  defend  our  national  security  interests.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  preponderance  of  funding  in  this  program  will  support  the  acquisition  of 
TMD  systems  and  hardware  to  be  deployed  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
and  into  the  next.  When  the  core  TMD  systems  are  deployed,  U.S.  forces  will  be 
protected  against  short-  and  longer-range  theater  class  ballistic  missiles  and  the 
warheads  they  can  deliver.  Today  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  we 
are  making  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  a  reality.  We  remain  committed  to  en- 
suring that  as  new  ballistic  missile  threats  arise,  highly  effective  defenses  will  be 
in  place  to  protect  our  forces. 

The  Department  also  maintains  a  well-focused  technology  readiness  program  for 
NMD,  including  options  for  early  deployment  if  required.  This  program  is  designed 
to  mature  the  technologies  critical  to  a  defense  of  the  United  States  and,  once  we 
conclude  that  the  threat  warrants  such  a  deployment,  deploy  them  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  and  at  an  affordable  cost.  When  these  ballistic  missile  threats 
to  the  United  States  do  emerge,  let  me  assure  you  the  administration  is  strongly 
committed  to  ensuring  defensive  technologies  are  available  to  meet  them  and  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation.  We  must  build  the  right  defense  that  can  protect  us  against  the 
realistic  threats  we  will  face  in  the  future. 

Our  BMD  technology  program  represents  a  concentrated  investment  strategy.  We 
are  focusing  our  efforts  on  those  technologies  which  are  most  critical  to  improving 
TMD  and  NMD  systems  and  providing  clear  technology  answers  to  tomorrow's 
threat  developments.  We  must  continue  to  invest  in  this  vital  and  unique  portion 
of  the  program  since  it  is  crucial  to  the  continued  viability  of  the  overall  BMD  pro- 
gram. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  entire  Congress,  to 
make  highly  effective  and  affordable  ballistic  missile  defenses  a  reality.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  completes  my  statement.  I  am  ready  for  your  questions. 
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Tlje  United  States  today  has  tested,  proven  missile-defense  systems. 

Lon£  before  the  first  deploys,  however,  the  years  of  investments  have 

already  paid  dividends  in  other  defense  and  industrial  uses. 


~%  Jf  ^  Chairman,  ic  is  mv  privilege  to  appear  before 
/t/§  this  hearing  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
JLr-JL.  and  Development  todav  to  testih-  on  the  accom- 
plishments ot' the  Ballistic  Missiie  Defense  program.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  committee  has  taken  the  time  to  hold 
multiple  hearings  on  the  Ballisdc  Missile  Defense  program. 
However,  I  am  particularly  pleased  BMHBiHHaaMi^ii^ 
that  todav  we  will  address  the  specific 
accomplishments  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  industry  have  achieved  in 
making  ballistic  missile  defenses  a  re- 
alir\'. 

I  believe  our  investment  in  the  Bal- 
lisnc  Missile  Defense  program  over  the 
past  12  years  has  been  sound  and  fruit- 
ftil.  \\'hen  and  where  there  has  been 
consensus  between  the  execunve  and 
legislaDve  branches  our  progress  his 
been  especially  outstanding.  UTth  re- 
gard to  programs  such  as  theater  mis- 
sile defense,  for  which  deplovinent  is 
authorized,  we  are  bringing  hardware 
into  the  field  now.  With  regard  to  pro- 
grams such  as  national  missile  defense, 
for  which  deployment  is  not  autho- 
rized, technologies  are  being  readied 
which  will  support  deployment  when 
and  if  approved. 


BALLISTIC 

MISSILE 

DEFENSE:  12 

YEARS  OF 

ACHIEVEMENT 


1970s. 

By  the  eariy  19S0s  the  Army  BMD  program  had  advanced 
to  the  point  where  it  was  on  the  verge  of  revolunoiuzine 
missile  defenses  by  being  able  to  use  nonnuclear,  hitto-kill 
interceptors  as  the  basis  for  a  new  approach  to  BMD  In 
1983  President  [Ronald]  Reagan  challenged  the  U.S  sci- 
■■■■■■■i""""""""™  entitle  community  to  investigate  the 
teasibility  of  developing  a  defensive  sys- 
tem using  new  technologies  to  counter 
ballistic  missiles.  In  response  to  this 
challenge  the  Department  of  Defense 
conducted  an  intensive  analvsis  of  these 
advanced  technologies  and  established 
the  Strategic  Defense  Inicianve  Orsa- 
nizaoon  to  manage  the  rescarcn  effort. 


TXThen  SDIO  was  established  the 


Overall,  as  a  nation  we  have  done 
what  we  set  out  to  do  12  years 
ago  —  demonstrate  that  billisnc  mis- 
siles of  all  ranges  could  be  detected,  ■■^iMMii™^^^^^ 
tracked  and  destroyed  by  missile  defense  weapons.  In  my 
testimony  today  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  ac- 
complished this  mission  and  are  now  beginning  to  field 
highly  etTective  missile  defenses.  Before  we  discuss  the  evo- 
ludon  and  accomplishments  of  BMD  technology,  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  review  the  historical  backdrop,  dur- 
ing which  the  BMD  program  made  its  progress.  Research 
and  development  into  ballisdc  missile  defense  dates  back  to 
World  War  II,  in  response  to  German  V-2  ballistic  missiles 
[that]  attacked  Lxindon.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s  ana- 
ballisdc  missile  interceptor  technologies  and  system  con- 
cepts were  designed  to  utilize  nuclear  warheads  in  order  to 
destroy  long-range  atucking  ballisdc  missiles.  Sensor  and 
guidance  technologies  were  not  yet  mature  enough  to  per- 
mit kinetic  energy,  hit-to-kill  intercept  of  ballistic  missile 
targets.  Significant  advances,  however,  in  technologies  ap- 
plicable to  ballistic  missile  defense  occurred  after  the  mid- 
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nation  was  already  spending 
more  than  a  SI  billion  annuallv  on 
missile  defense  programs  scattered 
throughout  the  military  services,  de- 
fense agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  core  of  the  "new"  3MD 
program  was  created  by  drawing  to- 
gether a  number  of  these  projects,  with 
the  principal  contributions  coming 
from  the  Defense  Adv-anced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  three  military  ser- 
vices and  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency. 
When  the  organizanon  was  created 
its  charter  clearlv  oudined  SDIO's  mis- 
sion; SDIO  shall  manage  and  direct  the 
^■■^^"^™"""""  conduct  of  a  vigorous  research  pro- 
gram, including  advanced  technologies,  that  will  provide 
the  basis  for  an  informed  decision  regarding  the  feasibilit>' 
of  eliminadng  the  threat  posed  by  nuclear  baJlisuc  missiles 
of  all  ranges  and  of  increasing  the  contribudon  of  defensive 
systems  to  U.S.  and  allied  security. 

Since  its  incepdon  in  1983  the  BMD  program  has  evolved 
through  four  disdnct  phases: 

Q  A  broad-based  technology  exploranon  and  demonstra- 
tion program  to  identity  those  technologies  readv  for  devel- 
opment to  support  an  iniaal  mulrilaycr  comprehensive  de- 
fense system  and  those  promising  follow-on  technologies 
that  could  provide  resilience  against  a  full  range  of  respon- 
sive countermeasures  ( 1984-1986); 

Q  A  focused  development  program  called  Phase  1  Stra- 
tegic Defense  System,  iniuated  in  1987  and  aimed  toward  a 
significant  ground-  and  space-based,  layered  defense  capa- 
I    bility  to  augment  and  strengthen  deterrence  ( 1987-1990); 
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Q  The  rccbcusing  of  the  program  toward  a  Global  Pro- 
tection Against  Limited  Strikes  system,  which  would  pro- 
tect the  VS.,  our  forces  overseas  and  tiiends  and  allies  aj^ainst 
limited  ballistic  missile  stnkcs  ( 199i- 1992);  and 

Q  The  reorientation  of  the  BMD  program  to  focus  on 
acquisition  and  deployment  of  highly  etTective  theater  mis- 
sile defenses  to  protect  against  the  ballistic  missile  threat 
(hat  IS  "here  and  now,"  and  to  maintain  a  technology  readi- 
ness program  for  national  missile  defenses,  should  the  bal- 
listic missile  threat  to  the  U.S.  emerge  ( 1993-pre5ent). 

The  changes  in  the  program's  orientation  mirror  the 
changes  in  the  world.  When  SDIO  was  chartered  the  threat 
posed  bv  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  was  ominous.  The 
Soviet  Union  possessed  over  8,000  nuclear  warheads  on 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  [submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles). 
The  concern  over  the  growing  likelihood  of  a  Soviet  tirst- 
scrike  capability  was  prevalent.  The  Phase  1  Strategic  De- 
fense System  was  designed  to  strengthen  deterrence  —  if 
the  success  of  a  Soviet  first  stnke  could  MMHHBHMiBaBMi 
be  put  in  doubt,  then  Soviet  war  plan- 
ners, it  was  reasoned,  would  not  have  ^ 
contidence  in  their  abilit\'  to  achieve 
their  objectives. 


With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  the  BMD  program  was  reoriented 
toward  addressing  regional  threats 
caused  by  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  shorter-range 
ballisdc  missiles,  and  the  threat  posed 
by  potendal  accidental  or  unauthorized 
limited  attack  on  the  U.S.  arising  out 
of  the  political  instability  among  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The 
department's  new  approach  was  em- 
bodied in  a  concept  called  Global  Pro- 
tection Against  Limited  Strikes,  which 
integrated  theater  and  strategic  de- 
fenses and  emphasized  global  protec- 
tion of  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces, 
power-projecnon  fisrces  and  other  U.S. 
overseas  interests  against  theater-class 
ballistic  missiles;  and  the  U.S.  against  Ba^iHUHMMi^H^ 
a  long-range  limited  attack. 

Today  the  BMD  program  is  structured  to  respond  to  the 
"here  and  now"  theater  ballisdc  missile  threat  and  an  un- 
certain, but  evolving,  threat  to  the  United  States.  The  cur- 
rent program  is  founded  upon  the  president's  endorsement 
of  the  1993  Department  of  Defense  Botrom-up  Review  and 
the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  as  subscquendy  amended 
in  fiscal  year  1993,  1994  and  1995  National  Defense  Au- 
thorizadon  acts.  The  Ballisdc  Missile  Defense  Organizadon, 
established  in  May  1993,  manages,  directs  and  executes  the 
BMD  program  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

Q  Enable  deployment  of  an  effective  and  rapidly 
relocauble  advanced  theater  missile  defense  capability  to 
protect  forward-deployed  and  expcdidorury  elements  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  friends  and  al- 
lies of  the  United  States; 

Q  Develop  opdons  tor,  and  deploy  when  directed,  an 
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anti-billistic  missile  system  that  is  capable  of  providing  ef- 
fective defense  of  the  U.S.  homeland  against  limited  attacks 
of  ballistic  missiles,  including  accidental,  unauthorized 
launches  or  deliberate  attacks; 

Q  Demonstrate  advanced  technologies  —  as  options  for 
enhanced  initial  BMD  systems  —  such  as  space-based  de- 
fenses and  their  associated  sensors  that  could  provide  an 
overlay  to  ground-based  Interceptors;  and 

□  Continue  programs  of  basic  and  applied  research  to 
develop  follow-on  technologies  for  both  near-term  and  fu- 
ture technology  insertion  options  and  new  system  options 
to  sustain  a  hichlv  effective  missile  defense  capabilirv. 

Throughout  this  time  of  change  —  the  decline  in  the 
Soviet  threat,  the  rise  in  missile  proliferation  and  use 
among  the  Third  World,  the  program's  onentaaon  and  level 
of  funding  —  SDIO  and  now  BMDO  continued  to  succeed 
in  achieving  their  objective  of  developing  and  demonstrat- 
■^■■■■■^■■■•i^""  Ing  the  defensive  technologies  re- 
quired to  defeat  ballistic  missiles  of  all 
ranees.  Today  BMDO  is  harnessing 
these  technologies  to  support  deploy- 
ment of  improved  theater  missile  de- 
fense s\stems  for  the  war  tighter.  I  am 
parncularlv  proud  that  we  are  making 
missile  defense  a  reality  today. 

When  technology  success  meets  a 
valid  military  need  the  result  is  often  a 
decision  to  move  a  system  concept  into 
the  formal  acquisidon  process  in  or- 
der to  capitalize  on  that  technology. 
System  acquisition  activities  do  not 
make  the  headlines  as  often  as  spec- 
tacular technology  breakthroughs,  but 
it  is  this  disciplined  process  that  re- 
sults in  fielded  military  capability. 

The  formal  acquisition  process  is 
where  we  find  out  if  those  promising 
technologies  will  work  as  part  of  a 
larger  system.  It  is  here  where  we  look 
at  the  practicality  of  a  concept  —  can 
industry  produce  it  in  sufTicient  quan- 
tities, is  it  supportable  under  harsh 
field  condinons,  and  is  it  affordable.' 


System  acquisidon  is  also  where  the  operator  gets  involved 
—  does  the  sx-stem  meet  operarional  needs,  will  it  perform 
as  advertised,  and  can  the  average  soldier  operate  it? 

To  underscore  the  commitment  of  the  BMD  program  to 
the  acquisition  of  theater  missile  defense  BMDO  has  bud- 
geted 80  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1996  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Today  we  are  making  near-term  improvements  to  exist- 
ing air  and  missile  defense  systems  to  enhance  their 
abilirics  to  defi:nd  against  shorter-range  tacdcai  ballisdc  mis- 
siles. In  this  sense  we  are  literally  making  ballisdc  missile 
defenses  a  reality  as  we  speak.  As  part  of  this  phase  of  TMD 
improvement  we  have  deployed  Talon  Shield/JTAGS  [Joint 
Tactical  Ground  System),  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Hawk  up- 
grades and  Patriot  PAC-2  Quick  Response  Package. 
The  first  of  the  Patriot  PAC-2  guidance  enhanced  mis- 
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siles  arc  being  delivered.  We  have  also  deployed  the  Ex- 
tended Air  Defense  Test  Bed,  which  serves  as  a  critical  sup- 
port tool.  Each  of  these  have  signiricantly  improved  our 
nation's  TMD  capabilities  over  those  that  existed  during 
Operauon  Desert  Storm.  These  upgrades  are  a  direct  result 
of  investment  in  the  BMD  program  and,  in  some  cases,  arc 
direct  benetactors  of  our  past  technology  development  ef- 
forts. 

I  think  you  will  agree  when  I  say  we  are  making  great 
strides  in  putting  TMD  "rubber  on  the  ramp"  for  the 
war  tightei.  I  would  like  to  provide  a  quick  overview  of  just 
a  few  of  these  near-term  improvements. 

3  Talon  Shield/ JoDtc  Tncrtcal  Ground  Svjftm. 

These  svstems  use  Defense  Support  Program  satellite  data, 
newlv  developed  algonthms  and  upgraded  processing  hard- 
ware —  developed  under  the  BMD  program  —  to  signiri- 
cantly improve  the  accuracv  and  timeliness  of  earlv  warning 
information  of  ballistic  missile  launches  ■■KMBaaiHM^MMHi 
to  U.S.  forces  overseas. 

In  October  1994  the  US  .Air  Force 
activated  the  first  Attack  and  Launch 
Early  Reporting  to  Theater  squadron 
with  an  operational  version  of  the 
BMDO-developcd  Talon  Shield  system 
at  Falcon  Ajr  Force  Base,  Colo.  The 
.ALERT  squadron  just  recendy  achieved 
its  initial  operational  capability.  JTAGS, 
also  developed  by  BMDO,  is  a  comple- 
mentary tactical  mobile  DSP  ground 
stanon  for  use  in  the  theater.  The  US. 
Army  has  deployed  several  prototype 
units  overseas  to  support  the  war  fighter. 

Q  Hawk  AtT  Defense  System. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  BMDO 
have  joindy  fijndcd  improvements  to  the 
Marine  Corps'  Hawk  system.  The  Hawk 
system  has  been  modified  and  tested  to 
intercept  short-range  ballisric  missiles. 
This  will  represent  the  only  organic 
TMD  capability  for  the  Marines  and  will 
provide  them  with  some  operational 
tlcTibility  when  Army  or  Navy  TMD 
assets  at  not  available. 


1996. 

Q  Patriot  Qitick  Response  Program. 

The  Patriot  QRP  was  instituted  in  1991-1992  and  is  al- 
ready deployed  and  operauonal.  This  program,  designed  to 
idenufy  and  quickly  field  improvements  to  address  lessons 
learned  ft-om  Operation  Desert  Storm,  included  upgrades 
for  rapid,  accurate  fire  unit  emplacement;  a  capability  to 
remotely  launch  Patriot  missiles  up  to  1 2  kilometers  fi-om 
the  radar,  which  increases  the  defended  area;  and  radar  en- 
hancements to  improve  tactical  ballistic  missile  detection 
and  increase  system  survivability.  BMDO  handed  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  QRP  program 

G  P.itriot  nuidance  enhanced  missile. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  U.S.  .\rmv  took  dclivcrv  of 
the  first  Patriot  .\dvanced  Capabilit\'-2  guidance  ciinanced 
missile.  The  GEM  incorporates  improvements  to  the  ?.\C- 
2  missile  receiver  to  enhance  its  cffccuveness  and  lethalit\' 
aeainst  Scud-class  ballistic  missiles. 


With  the  GEM  improvements  ex- 
isting P.\C-2  missiles  will  sig- 
nificantlv  increase  their  defended  ar- 
eas and  improve  their  lethalit\-.  We  will 
field  about  350  P.\C-2  GEM  missiles, 
which  will  provide  the  principal  im- 
provement to  our  cxisdng  tactical  bal- 
listic missile  defense  capability  until 
PAC-3  begins  deplovments  in  fiscal 
year  1998.~BMDO  funded  neariy  90 
percent  of  the  GE.M  program. 

Q  Extended  Air  Defense  Test  Bed. 

The  E,\DTB  provides  a  BMDO-de- 
velopcd high-fidelity,  flexible,  user- 
ftiendly,  computer-based  simulation 
tool  for  traditional  air  defense  experi- 
ments with  the  added  complexity  of 
theater  missile  deferue  threats.  It  is  ori- 
ented to  large-scale  scenanos  for  sys- 
tem analysis  and  cost  and  operarional 
erftcQveness  analysis  support.  The  sys- 
tem will  be  capable  of  analvzing  hill 
theater-level  scenarios  and  \v\\\  permit 
cvaluadon  of  extended  air  defense  svs- 
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Last  September  two  Lance  target  missiles  were  success- 
fully intercepted  by  the  modified  Hawk  system  in  an 
operadonal  test  by  fleet  Marine  forces  at  White  Sandi  Mis- 
sile Range,  N.M.  BMDO  and  the  Marine  Corps  joindy 
funded  upgrades  and  modificarions  to  the  TPS-59  radar, 
the  Hawk  command  and  control  system,  and  a  communi- 
cations interface  berween  the  two. 

tVlodifications  to  the  TPS-S9  radar  will  result  in  tactical 
ballisdc  missile  target  detecdon  at  long  ranges  and  high  al- 
ntudes.  Upgrades  to  the  Hawk  missile  fiize  and  warhead 
enable  the  system  to  provide  a  credible  defense  against  tac- 
ncal  ballisdc  missile  targets.  Over  one-third  of  the  acnve 
Marine  Corps  Hawk  equipment  has  been  modified  to  pro- 
vide this  short-range  tacncal  ballistic  missile  defense  for  ex- 
pedirionary  .Marine  forces.  The  endre  fleet  inventory  will 
be  modified  with  this  capability  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 


Inidal  node  installadons  arc  complete  at  SHAPE  [Su- 
preme Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe]  Technical  Cen- 
ter, the  Hague,  Netherlands;  Advanced  Research  Center, 
Huntsville,  .-Ma.;  and  Army  Air  Defense  Center,  Fort  Bliss. 
Texas,  in  the  Hague,  representatives  from  all  16  NATO 
nadons  can  participate  by  means  of  EADTB  in  interactive 
modeling,  simulaaon,  wargaming  and  virtual  prototyping 
of  TMD  s\'stems  in  order  to  determine  the  best  TMD  solu- 
dons  xot  the  alliance. 

Following  these  near-term  enhancements  we  have  estab- 
lished a  set  of  core  TMD  systems  that  are  currendy  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  acquisidon  process.  The  core  in- 
cludes the  Patriot  Advanced  Capabiliry-3,  Navy  Standard 
MissUe  n  Block  IVA  (Navy  Area  Defiinse)  and  Theater  High- 
Aldtude  Area  Defense  systems. 

The  vanety  of  scenarios  and  threat  characterisdcs  (maxi- 
mum/minimum ranges,  re -entry  vehicles,  radar  cross  sec- 
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dons,  re-entry  vehicle  tempcracures,  etc.)  jnd  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  defended  area  (military  forces,  population 
centers,  ports  of  debarkation,  etc. )  require  complementary 
systems  for  complete  and  cost-effective  defenses.  Therefore 
we  are  developmg  a  core  set  of  systems  which  will  begm 
deployments  by  the  end  of  this  decade  and  will  greatly  im- 
prove our  defense  against  the  existing  theater  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat. 

These  svstems,  which  are  in  the  acquisition  process  to- 
day, arc  benefactors  of  the  technologies  we  have  developed 
over  the  past  12  years. 

D  MC-3. 

Lost  vear  the  department  selected  the  Extended  Rjnge 
Interceptor  missile  to  satisl>'  the  PAC-3  requirement  to  pro- 
vide signiricantly  improved  capabilit\'  against  theater  mis- 
sile threats.  PAC-3  represents  a  signiricant  upgrade  to  an 
exisung  air  defense  system  to  specifically  handle  stressing 
theater  ballistic  missile  threats.  The  selected  PAC-3  missile 
uses  hit-to-kill  technology  to  destroy  ^mh^mib^^^^^ 
attacking  tactical  ballistic  missiles  and 
was  selected  principally  for  its  lethalin' 
against  these  missiles,  especially  those 
carrying  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


The  technology  for  the  ERIN'T,  as 
well  as  THAAD,  missile  has  its 
roots  in  the  BMD  program.  The  de- 
velopment of  hit-to-kiU  interceptor 
technology  for  T.VID  systems  evolved 
from  the  SDlO's  Flexible  Lighrwcight 
Agile  Guidance  Experiment  technol- 
ogy demonstrations  in  the  mid-1980s. 
This  program  onginally  started  in  the 
Armv  as  the  small  radar  homing  inter- 
cept technology  interceptor. 

Originally  designed  to  test  tech- 
nologies for  a  point-defense  system  to 
protect  ICBM  fields  from  strategic 
ballistic  missile  attack,  the  proof-of- 
principle  test  vehicles  demonstrated 
small,  transportable  defenses  well 
suited  to  tacDcal  missile  defense.  SDIO 
funded  a  test  series  which  demon- 
strated the  use  of  radar  seekers  and 
thruster/attitude  control  rockets  re-  "iii"^"^»ii""i""^ 
quired  for  hit-to-kill  guidance  against  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

In  June  1986  a  FLAGE  hit-to-kill  test  vehicle  intercepted 
a  target  that  was  traveling  over  2,100  miles  per  hour.  In 
May  1987  a  FLAGE  hit-to-kill  test  vehicle  destroyed  a  short- 
range  surtace-to-surfice  Lance  missile.  The  intercept  oc- 
curred at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet.  This  marked  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  the  development  of  hit-to-kill  TMD  inter- 
ceptors because  the  Lance  missile  replicated  the  radar  sig- 
nature and  performance  of  a  tactical  ballistic  missile.  Later 
that  year  the  ERJNT  program  began  as  a  development  ef- 
fort to  refine  the  hit-to-kill  technology. 

In  November  1993  ERJNT  scored  the  first  of  three  suc- 
cessive direct  hits  on  its  targets.  Dunng  this  Hight  test  ERJNT 
collided  with  and  destroyed  the  warhead  of  a  Storm  target 
vehicle.  The  warhead  contained  a  cluster  of  38  pressunzed. 


water-filled  containers  designed  to  simulate  toxic  chemical 
submunitions. 

The  second  flight  test  in  February  1994  pitted  the 
ERINT  against  a  similar  missile  carrying  a  simulated 
unitary  chemical  warhead.  Again  the  force  of  the  impact 
destroyed  the  target.  These  intercepts  took  place  six  miles 
down  range  and  six  miles  high.  The  enhanced  lethality  of 
ERINT  against  tactical  ballisticniissiies,  especially  those  with 
submunition  warheads,  was  a  key  element  in  the  selection 
of  ERJNT  OS  the  missile  of  choice  for  PAC-3. 

Lastly,  in  June  1994  ERJNT  completed  its  third  straight 
successful  test  tlight  «  hen  it  destroyed  a  drone.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  test  was  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  ERINT's 
guidance  system  against  a  maneuvering  air-breathing  tar- 
get, such  as  a  cruise  missile.  The  success  of  the  ERJNT  pro- 
gram, which  built  upon  a  foundation  of  hit-to-kill  technol- 
ogy demonstrations,  will  bring  protecaon  to  our  war  fight- 
■^^"■■^■i^Mi"^^  ers  as  we  begin  to  field  the  PAC-3  sys- 
tem Ml  fiscal  year  1998. 

Other  improvements  to  the  Patnot 
system  that  compnse  the  PAC-3  en- 
hancements will  result  in  increased 
tlrepower  and  lethality,  increased 
battlespace  and  range,  enhanced 
battlefield  awareness  and  improved 
discnmination  pertbrmance  in  the  race 
of  challenging  countcrmeasures.  .Many 
of  the  P.\C-3  system  components  are 
responsible  for  improving  the  Patnot 
system  and  enable  it  to  achieve  a  hit- 
to-kill. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  just  few 
examples.  For  instance,  the  PAC-3  in- 
erdal  measurement  unit,  which  serves 
as  the  "inner  ear"  of  the  missile,  sens- 
ing attitude  and  modons,  assists  in 
guiding  the  missile  Irom  launch  point 
to  where  the  seeker  can  lock  on  the 
target.  The  ring  laser  gyro  IMU 
emerged  from  the  BMD  technology 
program  and  was  specifically  designed 
to  be  small,  light\veight  and  low-cost 
in  order  to  be  used  on  missiles.  We 
intend  to  use  this  IMU  on  P.'\C-3  and 
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THAAD. 

Similarly,  the  PAC-3  atdtude  control  secdon  features  180 
small  solid  rocket  motors  that  provide  a  much  more 
agile  missile  than  the  PAC-2  missile,  which  relies  solely  on 
tail  fins  to  maneuver.  This  agilitv  translates  directly  into  im- 
proved accuracy  and  lethality  of  the  missile.  .Again,  this  spe- 
cific technology  was  borne  out  of  the  BMD  program. 

The  new  ceramic  radome  for  the  PAC-3  missile  is  lighter 
and  less  expensive  than  the  older  radome  fiown  just  last  year. 
Meanwhile  it  provides  a  protecave  covering  for  the  P.\C-3 
$\'Stem  which  is  more  transparent  to  the  system's  radar  seeker. 
The  ceramic  radome  is  a  high-temperature,  high-strength 
ceramic  composite  that  has  improved  pertbrmance  charac- 
teristics in  every  cridcal  area. 

The  Patriot  system's  leading-edge  technology  in  elec- 


tronn;  components  compnse  the  heart  oKthc  PAC-3's  radar 
upgrades.  They  accomplish  three  maior  improvements:  rirst, 
allowing  engagements  of  stealthier  targets;  secondly,  pro- 
ducing a  more  lethal  intercept;  and  lastly,  improving  system 
reliability. 

Q  yavy  Area  Defense. 

Modern  Navy  doctrine  requires  conmbutions  from  com- 
batant vessels  to  achieve  and  maintain  batdefield  dominance 
from  the  sea  tor  all  littoral  operations.  Sea-basmg  of  TMD 
allows  our  nation  to  take  advantage  of  the  strength  and  pres- 
ence of  our  naval  forces.  Naw  vessels  that  are  routinely  de- 
ployed worldwide  are  currently  in  potential  threat  areas  or 
can  rapidlv  be  redirected  or  repositioned. 

The  Nj\a'  .Vea  Defense  program,  previously  referred  to 
as  Naw  Lower  Tier,  represents  another  cost  and  operation- 
allv  effective  opportunity  for  us  to  upgrade  an  exisong  air 
defense  system  (as  we  did  with  Patriot)  and  give  it  substan- 
nal  TMD  capabilities  as  quickly  as  possible.  BMDO  and  the 
Naw  have  been  working  together  to  ■■■•■MMHaaHiH^B^ 
develop  an  enhancement  to  the  Ae- 
gis/Standard missile  air  defense  sys- 
tem that  would  provide  a  tactical  bal- 
listic missile  defense  capabilit\'  —  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  by  PAC-3  —  from 
the  sea. 

The  nation  has  already  invested 
over  S40  billion  in  the  Aegis  weapon 
system  found  on  more  than  50  Aegis 
cruisers  and  destroyers  that  contain 
over  5,000  vertical  launch  system  cells. 
The  Aegis  ships  that  will  be  equipped 
tor  a  TMD  capability  will  require  no 
additional  manning  and  already  had 
the  complete  infrastructure  for  train- 
ing, logisucs,and  engineering  in  place 
and  operating.  Hence  we  are  able  to 
leverage  otT  the  nation's  past  invest- 
ment in  the  Aegis  fleet  and  provide  a 
substandai  near-term  payoff  in  TMD 
capability. 

The  Navy  Area  TBMD  program  fo- 
cuses on  developing  modilicaaons  to 
the  existing  Aegis  combat  system, 
which  includes  changes  to  the  Stan- 
dard missile  to  extend  its  robust  and- 
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air  warfare  capabilides  to  tactical  ballisdc  missile  defense. 
These  modificadons  will  enable  tactical  ballisdc  missile  de- 
tecdons,  tracking  and  engagement  \vith  a  modified  Stan- 
dard Missile  II  Block  IV.  This  area  deferue  system  will  pro- 
vide Aegis  ships  the  ability  to  conduct  lower-der,  or 
endoatmospheric,  intercepts  of  tactical  ballisdc  missiles. 

Improvements  to  the  Standard  missile,  such  as  develop- 
ment of  the  infrared  seeker,  will  incorporate  technology 
from  past  BMD  programs.  These  include  seeker  compo- 
nent improvements  in  track  prcx:essing,  aimpoint  selection, 
cooling  botde  winding  technology,  cooling  valves  and  cod- 
ing system.  The  seeker,  along  with  other  modificadons,  will 
allow  the  Standard  missile  to  engage  tacdcal  ballisdc  mis- 
siles. 

Q  Theater  Hijh-Altttudt  Area  Defenu. 


The  THAAD  svstem  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  core  TMD 
program.  It  is  designed  to  engage  the  full  spectrum  of  the- 
ater ballisdc  missile  threats  and  to  expand  the  footprint  of 
the  detirnded  area.  The  THAAD  system  is  comprised  of  an 
interceptor,  the  TMD  ground-based  radar,  and  command 
and  control  equipment.  THAAD  will  provide  the  unique 
capability  for  wide-area  defense  against  ballisdc  missiles  at 
higher  aldtudes  and  longer  ranges  with  a  lethal  hit-to-kill 
interceptor.  Neither  the  PAC-3  nor  the  Navy  Area  Defense 
systems  can  provide  this  kind  of  long-range  defense. 

The  THAAD  missile  design  utilizes  various  technolo- 
gies developed  in  past  BMD  programs  to  achieve  hit- 
to-kjll  accuracy  and  yet  maintain  a  small  configuration  well 
suited  to  the  THAAD  operational  requirements.  The  mis- 
sile consists  of  a  single-stage  solid  propellent  rocket  booster 
motor  and  a  kill  vehicle  which  separates  from  the  booster 
prior  to  impact. 

^■■i™^i"™"ii««ii»"  The  booster  uses  state-of-the-art 
composite  case  construcdon  to  mini- 
mize weight.  Such  composite  materi- 
als are  denved  from  the  BMD  materi- 
als and  structures  program  to  develop 
strong,  yet  lightweight,  matenals.  A 
deployable  flare  at  the  afr  end  of  the 
booster  provides  added  stability  in  cer- 
tain flight  regimes.  A  thrust  vector  con- 
trol system  is  used  for  attitude  control 
during  boost  phase.  This  important 
component  has  lineage  in  SDIO's 
High  Endoaunosphenc  Defense  Inter- 
ceptor and  Exoatmospheric  Re-entry 
Vehicle  Interceptor  System  programs. 
The  interstage  at  the  forward  end  of 
the  booster  contains  a  separaaon  mo- 
tor which  ensures  posidve  kill  vehicle 
separanon. 

The  kill  vehicle  is  integrated  into  a 
biconic  structure  which  mates  to  the 
booster  intentage.  During  flyout  the 
seeker  window  is  protected  from  the 
severe  flight  environment  by  a  rwo- 
piece  clamshell  shroud.  The  shroud  is 
ejected  just  prior  to  seeker  acquisidon 
■■■laBHMHHMiiKa  by  infladng  metal  bladders  in  the  nose 
cone  to  impart  the  required  separadon  velocity. 

Shroud  technology,  used  here  in  THAAD,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Army  under  the  auspices  of  BMDO. 
The  seeker  window  is  a  rectangular  sapphire  plate  mounted 
in  the  forecone.  Again,  the  seeker  window  technology  is  a 
legacy  of  the  seeker  windows  developed  for  the  HEDI  pro- 
gram. 

The  midwave  infrared  seeker  is  mounted  on  a  two-axis 
stabilized  platform  to  isolate  the  seeker  measurements  from 
vibradon  and  other  disturbances.  The  seeker  design  includes 
an  ail-reflecdve  opdcal  system  and  pladnum  silicide  staring 
focal  plane  array.  This  sensidve  staring  focal  plane  array, 
which  serves  as  the  "eyes"  for  the  THAAD  interceptor, 
emerged  from  BMD  sensor  technology  efforts  over  the  last 
10  years. 

A  ring  laser  gyro  inertial  measurement  unit  is  mounted 
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on  the  platform  to  measure  and  stabilize  the  platform  mo- 
tion and  serve  as  a  reference  for  seeker  measurements.  This 
IMU,  used  in  both  THAAD  and  PACo,  was  origmally  de- 
veloped under  the  SDIO  D-2  hypervelocity  projectile  pro- 
gram. The  IMU  is  a  very  low-mass,  highly  accurate  (low 
drift  rate  of  3  degrees  per  hour)  system.  Throughout  the  D- 
2  testing  the  ring  laser  gyro  IMU  proved  itself  to  be  very 
reliable.  Aft  of  the  seeker  is  the  bipropellent  divert  and  atti- 
tude control  system.  An  integrated  avionics  package  con- 
tains four  reduced  instruction  set  computers  to  provide  the 
processing  speed  required  for  hit-to-kill  guidance. 

The  radar  clement  (TMD-GBR)  in  the  Tf-L\AD  system 
meets  an  immediate  requirement  for  a  more  capable 
wide-area  defense  radar  in  the  theater.  It  provides  surveil- 
lance and  fire  control  support  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
THA.\D  system  and  cueing  support  to  lower-tier  systems 
such  as  Patriot.  The  TMD-GBR.  unlizes  state-of-the-art  ra- 
dar technology  to  accomplish  its  re-  sBimaaMaBHaiMHMa 
quired  fijnctions  of  threat  attack  early 
warning,  threat  cueing,  and  launch 
and  impact  point  estimation.  In  par- 
acular  TMD-GBR  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  capability  to  pcrrbrm  threat  das- 
sirication  against  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  kill  assessment  after  inter- 
cept. 

The  Theater  and  National  Missile 
Defense  ground-based  radar  programs 
have  evolved  using  technologies  de- 
veloped by  SDIO,  BMDO  and  AWA 
as  well  as  from  commercial  off-the- 
shelf  equipment.  The  common  core 
software  processing  programs  resident 
in  the  TMD  and  NMD  radars  were 
developed  in  the  SDIO  program. 

The  Terminal  Imaging  Radar  pro- 
gram, inidated  under  SDIO,  devel- 
oped imaging  and  discriminadon  tech- 
niques and  the  radar  scheduler  func- 
tions. These  are  some  of  the  most 
complex  functions  a  BMD  radar  sys- 
tem must  perform. 

In  addition  SDIO  and  BMDO  have 
hinded  several  radar  component  tech-  ■^■■^■^^■^■■KiH 
nologies  used  in  our  grountl-based  radar  systems.  These  in- 
clude advanced  X-band  solid-state  transmit/receive  mod- 
ules and  waveform  generators,  and  the  Lexington  Discnmi- 
naoon  Sv'stem  used  by  MIT  [Massachusetts  Institute  ofTech- 
nology]/Lincoln  Labs  to  validate  real-time  Imaging  and  pro- 
cessing algonthms. 

Our  technology  program  also  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  radar  survivability  initiatives  in  the  area  of  anti-ra- 
diation missile  counicrmcasures  and  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment and  deception  technologies  for  TMD-GBR.  BMDO 
has  also  invested  in  the  10-watt  and  20-watt  T/R  module 
program  that  evolved  out  of  advances  made  under  the  ARPA 
gallium  arsenide  monolithic  microwave  integrated  circuit 
program. 

The  NMD  and  TMD  GBR  programs  also  make  maxi- 
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mum  use  of  commercial  off-the-shelf  equipment.  The  prime 
power  unit  is  composed  of  commercial  generators  and  al- 
ternators. The  electronic  equipment  unit  uses  commercial 
computers  and  the  massively  parallel  processor  systems  for 
signal  and  data  processing,  and  commercial  high-speed  data 
recorders. 

3  BartU  Managcmtnt/Commani,  Control,  Communi- 
cactons  and  Incelligenee. 

Establishment  of  effective  BM/CM  for  TMD  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  BMDO  and  is  essential 
to  fully  exploit  the  mil  capabilities  of  the  core  TMD  weap- 
ons systems.  Successful  BM/C'I  increases  the  rime  avail- 
able to  engage  hostile  missiles,  increases  the  effective  allo- 
canon  ot  interceptors  and  reduces  the  potential  for  ^leakers" 
—  attacking  missiles  that  penetrate  our  defense.  It  is  truly 
the  element  which  most  solidifies  the  jointness  of  theater 
missile  defense. 

Within  the  context  of  putting  BM/C  "rubber  on  the 
^^mt^^t^m^mmmm  ramp,"  we  have  successftjily  demon- 
strated the  timely  digital  dissemination 
of  launch  warning  into  theaters,  estab- 
lished message  standards  critical  for  the 
development  of  the  Joint  Data  Net  and 
demonstrated  prototspe  command  and 
control  centers  for  TMD. 

This  fiscal  year  we  will  see  signifi- 
cantly increased  acuvity  in  BM/CM  as 
we  extend  the  early  warning  demon- 
straaons  into  fijlly  operational  systems, 
implement  message  standards  in  devel- 
oping command  and  control  host  plat- 
forms, and  support  integration  of 
JTIDS  terminals  into  TMD  C'  centers 
and  C'  systems,  such  as  the  Air  Force 
Contingency  Tactical  Air  Planning  Sys- 
tem and  the  Navy  Joint  Marine  Com- 
mand Infiarmation  System.  As  always, 
BMDO  will  seek  to  minimize  costs  by 
taking  advantage  of  planned  theater  air 
defense  BM/C'I  improvements  and 
encouraging  joint  solutions  for  joint  re- 
quirements wherever  possible. 

BMDO  is  also  developing  advanced 
TMD  capabilities.  This  includes 
the  Navy  Theaterwide  Deti:nse  (Navy  Upper  Tier);  Medium 
Extended  .\jr  Defense  System  —  which  you  will  recall  as 
Corps  SAM;  and  Boost  Phase  Intercept.  These  systems  are 
currently  in  the  concept  exploration  phase,  and  a  decision 
to  proceed  with  further  development  will  be  based  on  a  rig- 
orous acquisition  decision  process. 

For  the  purpose  of  today's  hearing,  I  would  like  to  just 
briefly  discuss  how  these  programs  take  advantage  of  past 
BMD  technology  developments  in  order  to  provide  im- 
proved TMD  capabilities  by  addressing  specific  military  re- 
quirements. . 

G  Navy  Theaterwide  Defense. 

The  Navy  Theaterwide  Defense  program  will  provide  an 
upper-tier  Navy  tactical  ballistic  missile  defense  capability. 
The  Navy  theaterwide  system,  which  could  be  among  the 
first  deployed  missile  defense  systems  in  a  regional  crisis. 
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couJd  provide  extensive  areas  of  protection.  Specifically,  Navy 
theaterwide  could  provide  crincal  wide-area  defenses  early 
in  a  conflict  —  allowing  U.S.  and/or  coalition  forces  to 
fight  their  way  into  a  theater  of  operaaons  while  under  the 
protective  cover  of  missile  defenses. 

This  program  is  the  second  evolutionary  stage  of  the  joint 
BMDO-Navy  TMD  program  and  will  build  on  the 
baseline  Navy  Area  Defense  (lower-tier)  system.  The  Navy 
theaterwide  system  will  use  an  interceptor  with 
exoatmospheric  capability,  such  as  the  BMD  technology 
program  developed  Light^veicht  Exoatmospheric  Projecnle, 
or  a  -marinized"  version  of  the  TH.\.\D  interceptor  mis- 
sile. 

BMDO  and  the  Navy  have  demonstrated  the  integration 
of  B.NtD-developed  technologies  into  existing  missiles.  The 
LE.\P  and  Advanced  Solid  A.xjai  Stage,  both  developed  un- 
der the  SDIO  and  BMDO  programs,  were  recendy  flown 
aboard  moditied  Terner  missiles  dur-  a^HH^H^H^i^aMaH 


ing  tests  at  sea. 

The  LEAP  is  a  miniaturized  kinetic 
kill  vehicle  that,  once  delivered  on  a 
path  towards  the  ballistic  missile  tar- 
get, detects,  acquires  and  homes  in  on 
that  target.  LEAP  destroys  the  target 
missile  by  force  of  impact.  Efforts  to 
pursue  advanced,  lighrweight,  low- 
cost  components  for  space-based  and 
ground-based  ballistic  missile  defense 
interceptors  have  generated  significant 
progress  in  the  LEAP  program  over 
the  past  few  years. 

The  LEAP  program  has  succeeded 
in  developing  several  miniature  kill 
vehicles,  all  weighing  under  20  kilo- 
grams. These  LEAP  vehicles  have  un- 
dergone a  series  of  hover  tests  to  dem- 
onstrate their  abilities  to  "fly"  and, 
using  opdcal  seekers,  acquire  and  track 
ballistic  missile  targets.  (LEAP  tech- 
nology development  is  discussed  in 
further  detail  in  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology section.) 

The  ASAS  is  a  state-of-the-art  space 
rocket  motor  that  provides  the  LEAP  ^^mmm^^^m^m^ 
with  its  final  axial  boost  towards  the  target.  The  ASAS  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  the  late  1980s  to  support  the  Space- 
based  Interceptor  program  with  a  robust,  storable  solid  axial 
propulsion  system.  The  focus  of  the  ASAS  program  was  to 
minimize  weight  and  cost,  while  maximizing  performance. 

By  1992  technology  development  was  completed  and  all 
that  remained  was  integrated  stage  tesang.  Due  to  hinding 
constraints  the  program  was  temporarily  stopped.  However, 
the  LEAP  program  resumed  program  funding  since  the 
ASAS  technology  provided  an  upper-stage  capability  suit- 
able for  the  Navy  LEAP  experiments.  The  combination  of 
the  Navy's  Standard  missile  and  the  ASAS  provides  suffi- 
cient propulsion  to  boost  the  LEAP  kill  vehicle  beyond  the 
atmosphere  to  intercept  longer-range  theater-class  ballistic 
missiles  tar  from  their  intended  targets. 

A  cost  and  operaoonai  etTecnveness  analysis  is  in  progress 
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to  assess  interceptor  alternatives.  The  theaterwide  defense 
interceptor  will  be  integrated  into  the  existing  Aegis  weapon 
system  that  will  be  modified  for  the  Navy  Area  Defense 
(lower-tier)  program. 

Q  Boost  Phast  Interceptor. 

Ballistic  missiles,  regardless  of  their  range,  are  best  tar- 
geted and  countered  dunng  their  boost  phase.  The  ability 
to  intercept  a  missile  while  boosting  provides  a  deterrent  to 
launch  or,  in  the  event  of  a  launch,  will  destroy  a  target 
while  sail  over  enemy  territory  potentially  allowing  the  de- 
bris to  tall  back  on  the  aggressor.  BMDO  and  the  .\ir  Force, 
supported  by  the  .Army  and  Navy,  are  currently  executing  a 
kinetic  energy  boost-phase  interceptor  program  to  demon- 
strate the  concept. 

Crincal  to  the  BPI  program  is  the  development  of  the 
advanced  kill  vehicle  in  the  BMDO  Atmospheric  Intercep- 
tor Technology  program.  The  AIT  program  has  its  roots  in 
the  successful  HEDI  program  which  demonstrated  the  pnn- 
mmm^^mmmmmmmm^  ciplc  of  hypcrsonic  target  acquisition 
and  tracking  in  the  atmosphere. 

Leveraging  otT  past  investments  in 
cooled  window  technology,  light- 
weight thermally  protected  structures, 
strapdown  seekers,  miniatunzed  elec- 
tronics and  lightweight  gel  propellant 
divert  and  attitude  control  systems  pro- 
vide a  lightweight  kill  vehicle  with  the 
capability  of  performing  hypersonic, 
hit-to-kill  intercepts  of  ballistic  missile 
targets  in  the  endoatmosphere.  Com- 
bining this  kill  vehicle  with  the  ASAS 
rocket  motor  technology  from  the 
LEAP  program  could  permit  the  high- 
velocity  flight  at  low  altitudes  neces- 
sary for  the  BPI  system. 

G  Benefits froTH  Participation  in  the 
Arrow  Program. 

The  United  States  is  continuing  a 
ctxjperative  BMD  program  svith  Israel 
through  the  Arrow  continuauon  ex- 
periments program.  As  demonstrated 
graphically  during  the  gulf  war,  Israel 
is  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  from  tac- 
tical ballistic  missiles  due  to  its  close 
^mmmmmmmmmmmmmm  proximity  to  potential  aggressor  states 
in  the  Middle  East.  Consequentiy  the  development  of  highly 
capable  missile  defenses  is  a  priority  for  Israel  and  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Arrow  missile  program.  The  U.S.  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  development  of  the  Arrow  missile  because  it 
is  in  our  national  interest  that  Israel  acquire  a  robust  missile 
defense  capability. 

As  the  Arrow  system  moves  toward  deployment,  the  U.S. 
has  continued  to  invest  in  the  program  because  of  the 
valuable  technical  input  that  the  Arrow  program  is  making 
to  our  own  developing  TMD  systems.  Some  examples  of 
important  technology  infusion  from  Arrow  include  lethal- 
ity data  applicable  to  the  Navy  Area  Defense  (lower-tier) 
program  on  the  efFecriveness  of  blast  fragmentation  war- 
heads against  chemical  bulk  and  submuninon  weapons;  de- 
velopment of  optical  window  technology  applicable  to  both 
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THAAD  ind  Navy  Area  Deferue  programs;  hypersonic  test 
data  that  help  validate  U.S.  computational  fluid  dynamics 
codes  being  used  by  the  THAAD  and  Navy  Area  Defense 
programs;  data  ftom  stage  separation  at  high  velociaes  and 
dynamic  pressures  that  benefit  the  THAAD  program;  and 
interoperability  development  that  will  allow  synergistic  op- 
erations of  Arrow  with  U.S.  TMD  systems,  if  required  in 
future  condngencies. 

The  major  technology  breakthroughs  of  the  first  four  years 
of  the  BMD  program  proved  the  feasibility  of  strategic  na- 
tional missile  defense  and  led  to  a  decision  to  move  specific 
systems  into  the  department's  acquisition  process  in  June 
1987  The  first  system  architectures  consisted  of  boost, 
midcourse  and  terminal  sensors,  space-  jnd  ground-based 
interceptors,  and  battle  management/command,  control  and 
communications.  It  relied  on  kinetic  energy  weapons  and 
was  Itnown  as  Phase  I.  Phase  11  and  subsequent  phases  would 
draw  ft-om  continuing  technology  advances,  particularly  in 
directed  energy.  m^^^^mi*™^™™ 

The  primary  objective  of  Phase  I 
was  to  enhance  deterrence  by  den)nng 
Soviet  planners  confidence  that  they 
could  execute  any  successmi  war  plan 
based  on  attacking  the  United  States 
with  bailisdc  missiles.  Phase  I  was  well 
into  the  demonstration/validation 
phase  of  acquisition  as  the  decade  drew 
to  a  close.  But  the  threat  started  to 
change  —  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  the 
process  of  dissolving,  and  theater  bai- 
lisdc missiles  were  proliferating.  This 
led  to  a  new  architectural  concept 
known  as  Global  Protection  Against 
Limited  Strikes. 

GPALS  focused  on  achieving 
worldwide  defensive  capability 
against  attacks  of  limited  scope.  It  re- 
tained most  of  the  elements  of  the 
Phase  I  architecture  and  moved  sev- 
eral theater  systems  and  the  space - 
based  weapon,  known  as  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  into  acquisition.  Reassess- 
ment of  the  threat  as  part  of  the 

administration's  Bottom-up  Review   bbimmb^i^h^mm 
led  to  a  decision  to  tratuition  all  ground-based  NMD  sys- 
tems ft-om  formal  acquisition  to  a  technology  readiness  pro- 
gram. 

The  objective  of  the  TRP  is  to  mature  the  system  ele- 
ments and  maintain  a  readiness  posture  to  respond  to  fu- 
ture strategic  threats  against  the  United  States.  NMD  sys- 
tem elements  include  the  ground-based  interceptor,  ground- 
based  radar,  the  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System 
midcourse  sensor,  and  BM/C.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  each  of  these  programs  and  in 
developing  and  maturing  their  ability  to  deliver  fijture  mili- 
tary capability.  I  will  also  describe  a  major  investment  we 
have  made  for  the  testing  of  the  NMD  system. 

Q  NMD gTOund-battd  incerctptor. 

Our  ground-based  interceptor  program  is  developing, 
demonstradng  and  validadng  the  technology  and  compo- 


nents for  a  state-of-the-art,  cost-effecove,  lighrweight,  non- 
nuclear,  hit-to-kill  missile  to  intercept  and  destroy  ICBM 
re-entry  vehicles  targeted  against  the  United  States.  This 
program  consists  of  two  etTorts:  the  Exoatmospheric  Kill 
Vehicle  and  the  Payload  Launch  Vehicle. 
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ur  EKV  efforts  concentrate  on  the  difficult  technical 
issues  of  the  interceptor  front  end.  Early  system  ob- 
jectives for  research  and  development  are  to  expand  the  en- 
gagement envelope  through  improvements  to  on-board  sen- 
sor acquisition  range,  target  selection  capabilit>'  and  divert 
velocity.  These  improvements  will  require  iterating  design, 
fabrication  and  testing  over  the  next  three  to  four  years. 

Our  PLV  efforts  take  advantage  of  readilv  available  and 
proven  booster  stacks  (decommissioned  Minuteman  II  sec- 
ond and  third  stages)  for  EKV  flight  tesang  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Kwajalein  Atoll  missile  range  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands.  This  low-cost  approach  allows  us  [to]  de- 
M^H^BMHiiMHBHa  lav  dcvelopmcnt  of  sn  opomizcd  GBI 
booster  and  focus  our  efforts  and  in- 
vestments on  the  kill  vehicle's  devel- 
opment. 

The  GBI  program  has  considerable 
historical  legacy  ft-om  over  20  years  of 
technical  efforts  on  nonnuclear 
exoatmosphcnc  hit-to-kill  intercep- 
tors. The  U.S.  Army's  Homing  Over- 
lay Experiment  first  demonstrated  the 
concept  of  exoatmospheric  hit-to-kill. 
The  program,  which  spanned  the  pe- 
riod of  fiscal  years  1978  to  1984  con- 
sisted of  four  Hight  tests  and  demon- 
strated the  principle  of  hit-to-kill  us- 
ing a  very  capable,  albeit  experuive, 
heavy  anti  sophisdcated  kill  vehicle.  A 
successfiil  intercept  was  demonstrated 
in  June  1984. 


The  Exoatmospheric  Re-entry  Ve- 
hicle Interceptor  Subsystem  pro- 
gram followed  the  successful  HOE  test 
series.  The  ERIS  program  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  using  low-cost, 
high-performance,  supportable  com- 
^mmim^^^^ammm  ponents.  The  program  culminated  in 
two  flight  tests.  The  first  in  January  1991  met  all  test  re- 
quirements including  a  successful  hit-to-kill  intercept.  The 
second  in  March  1992  was  parnally  successful. 

Overall,  the  ERIS  program  was  considered  successful  and 
achieved  its  objecrive  of  demonstradng  our  ability  to  inter- 
cept strategic  ballistic  missile  targets  with  nonnuclear  inter- 
ceptors. HowcN'er,  during  such  technology  demonstradons, 
while  we  strive  to  meet  our  test  objectives  of  successful  in- 
tercepts, it  is  important  to  realize  that  we  learn  much  from 
our  failures.  Detailed  analysis  of  telemetry  data  and  test  re- 
sults teach  us  how  to  improve  our  technology,  system  inte- 
gration and  test  operarions. 

In  addidon  to  the  direct  legacy  of  the  successful  HOE 
and  ERIS  demonstration  programs  the  GBI  program  has 
also  benefited  from  technologies  and  lessons  learned  result- 
ing from  the  HEDI,  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  LEAP  programs. 


In  addition  component  technology  developments  from  the 
BMD  technology  program  have  red  the  GBI  program. 

Guidance  and  control  technology  development  etForcs, 
such  as  the  interferometnc  nber-opQc  gyroscope  inertial 
measurement  unit,  have  resulted  in  lighter-weight,  lower- 
cost  guidance  and  control  units  while  improving  overall  per- 
formance characteristics. 

High-performance,  radiation-hardened  electronics  have 
been  developed  which  demonstrate  high  throughput,  low 
power  consumption  and  fault  tolerance  characterisdcs  nec- 
essary for  GBI  applications. 

Focal-plane  array  technologies,  such  as  Pet  and  Shield, 
have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  produce  long  wave 
and  very  long  wave  detectors  for  use  in  GBI  sensors.  Mate- 
nals  and  structures  technology  development,  such  as  beryl- 
lium mirrors,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  improved 
structural  components  to  reduce  GBI  kill  vehicle  weight 
and  improve  pertbrmance.  ^HBaH^HSMaKHH 

.\nother  example  of  direct  compo- 
nent legacy  from  BMD  is  the  Signal 
Processmg  Packaging  Design.  It  was 
initiated  to  address  the  requirement 
for  the  Space-based  Interceptor  pro- 
gram, which  needed  a  lightweight, 
compact,  high-throughput  signal/ 
data  processor.  The  SPPD  program 
was  designed  to  provide  a  verv  high 
throughput  (300  to  400  MOPS  (mil- 
lion operadons  persecond]),  very  low 
mass  (75  grams),  high-dcnsicy  proces- 
sor. The  program  was  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  on  schedule,  with 
delivery  and  tesdng  of  two  prototypes 
for  approximately  S6  million.  This 
technology  has  subsequently  been  in- 
corporated into  one  contractor's  con- 
cept for  the  Exoatmosphenc  Kill  Ve- 
hicle for  the  NMD  ground-based  in- 
terceptor. 

Without  the  investments  we  made 
in  these  programs  and  the  critical 
knowledge  gleaned  from  these  efforts, 
our  current  GBI  efforts  would  be 
much  mrther  from  fruition.  For  in- 
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stance,  interceptor  technology  developments  over  the  past 
10  years  have  allowed  a  size  reduction  from  2,500  kilograms 
(HOE)  to  160  kilograms  (ERIS)  to  45  kilograms  (EKV)  in 
order  to  perform  similar  hit-to- kill  intercept  missioru.  Since 
weight  and  cost  tor  a  complete  weapon  system  are  directly 
propordonai,  BMD  interceptor  costs  have  become  manage- 
able. 

Q  NMD  {iTound-bastd  radar. 

The  NMD  Radar  Technology  Demonstrator  provides  the 
NMD  system  with  a  prototype  element  test  article  for  use 
during  integrated  flight  tesdng.  The  NMD  RTD  is  a  scaled 
version  of  a  deployable  NMD  GBR.  This  radar  technology 
demonstrator  design  converts  the  TMD-GBR  demonstra- 
Don/validation  radar  hardware  to  a  larger,  limited  field -of- 
Mew  radar  which  will  have  sutlfident  range  to  support  NMD 
requirements.  It  will  provide  surveillance  and  fire  control 


support  during  integrated  flight  testing  of  the  EKV  with  in- 
line BM/C  processing  and  control. 

The  NMD  RTD  directly  leverages  progress  from  the 
TMD-GBR  program.  The  RTD  utilizes  state-of-the- 
art  radar  technology  such  as  solid  state  transmit  and  receive 
modules,  data  processing  hardware,  beam  control  and  task- 
ing software,  and  discriminadon  and  kill  assessment  algo- 
rithms and  software  developed  under  the  TMD-GBR  pro- 
gram. This  program  structure,  by  leveraging  from  TMD 
developments,  provides  a  cost-effective  method  for  resolv- 
ing the  NMD-GBRcnacal  issues  and  allows  us  both  flex- 
ibility and  limited  liability  as  this  program  evolves. 

Over  the  last  10  yean  the  NMD  ground-based  radar  pro- 
gram has  evolved  significandy.  Our  efforts  began  with  an 
.X-band,  phased-array  radar  development  program  in  the 
mid-  1980s.  This  program,  the  Terminal  Imaging  Radar  pro- 
gram, began  developing  software  operaDons  and  applica- 
tions processing  and  radar-imaging 
techniques  for  NMD  radar.  However, 
a  test-bed  radar  was  needed,  and  the 
GBR-X  program  was  started  in  the  late 
1980s. 

The  GBR-X  provided  for  the  func- 
tional demonstraaon  and  validadon  of 
the  midcourse  radar  requirements  and 
formed  the  basis  for  growth  and  tech- 
nology infiision  to  a  deployable  system. 
The  program  completed  its  cnncal  de- 
sign review,  40  percent  of  its  software 
built  and  procured  several  long-lead 
items  before  it  was  canceled  in  1990. 
The  software  techniques  developed 
under  the  TIR  and  GBR-.X  programs 
now  make  up  the  common  core  of  ap- 
plication and  operadons  processing 
software  used  in  the  current  Family  of 
Radars  program.  In  1991  the  program 
was  restructured  into  the  Family  of 
Radars  program,  which  developed  ra- 
dars for  both  the  NMD  and  TMD 
based  on  common  software  and  hard- 
ware. In  1992  the  Family  of  Radars 
demonstraoon/validadon  contract  was 
■■HBvaBBBBiHMi  awarded,  which  included  the  NMD- 
GBR  demonstradon/validadon  (termed  the  GBR-T)  at 
USAKA.  In  1993  the  GBR-T  completed  its  Preliminary 
Design  Review  and  60  percent  of  its  software  built  before 
the  program  was  terminated  following  the  guidance  of  the 
Bottom-up  Review.  However,  the  guidance  provided  for 
condnucd  technology  development  to  resolve  the  long-pole 
issues  associated  with  deploying  an  NMD-GBR. 

In  1994  the  technology  development  program  was  ex- 
panded into  the  Nadonai  Missile  Defense  Radar  Tech- 
nology Demonstrator  program.  This  program  condnues  to 
resolve  the  long  poles  associated  with  deploying  an  NMD- 
GBR,  which  includes  algonthm  development,  real-dme  soft- 
ware and  hardware-in-the-loop  simuladons,  and  finally  a 
radar  technology  demonstraaon  at  USAKA.  The  radar  tech- 
nology demonstraaon,  upon  compledon  of  the  TMD-GBR 
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demonscradon/validacion  program,  takes  existing  TMD- 
GBR  demonstration/validation  hardware  and  refurbishes 
it  into  a  larger,  limited-field-of-view  radar  with  sufficient 
rwiga  10  support  NMD  requirements.  The  NMD-RTD  is 
1  wM  NMc,  X-band,  phased-array,  single  6ce/circular  field- 
of-«i«w  radar  with  a  2,000-lulometer-plus  range. 

IB  Jamury  1995  the  NMD-RTD  completed  Its  systems 
r«9wrcment  review.  To  date  approximately  80  percent 
of  id  software  has  been  developed.  The  TMD-GBRdem- 
OHMnoon/  validation  system  is  assembled  and  cturcndy  un- 
dcrpoiMy  near-field  testing  at  the  contractor's  facility.  This 
i*  inc  same  hardware  and  software  being  utilized  by  the 
NMD-RTD  program.  In  addidon  site  p'reparadon  at  USAKA 
hat  bcgua  for  future  NMD-RTD  tesdng. 

Q  Mmmlt  Manajtmcnt,  Command,  Control  and  Commu- 


BM/C,  as  it  applies  to  the  Nadonal  Missile  Defense, 
Muiaa  of  three  disdnct  acdvides:  aaaaMHi^^i^^HHa 
t  management  software  develop- 
mcfic;  command  center  design  and 
(oola  (or  the  user  to  exercise  human- 
ia-concrol;  and  communicadons  sup- 
port (o  provide  essendal  and  dmely 


Ia««anent  in  NMD  BM/C  has 
I  funcdonally  and  technically 
t  (oftware  code  for  ballisdc  mis- 
rile  dafcase  battle  management.  The 
code  haa  been  used  for  demonstradotu 
of  Maailc  defense  using  real  data  and 
I  at  geographically  distributed 
under  very  dynamic  field 
condioons.  This  code  supports  the 
faiolMDOn  of  technical  issues,  such  as 
tawor  data  fusion,  discriminadon  and 
eomoMMlicadon  management. 

The  investment  in  software  serves 
aa  4m  kasis  for  the  TMD  batde  man- 
agpHMM  as  well  as  for  the  develop- 
M<nc  of  operational  software  for 
NMO.  This  approach  has  also  sup- 
poraad  die  resoludon  of  cridcal  tech- 
aelogjr  issues  such  as  software  reuse. 

ImmUUentS  in  command  and  con-  ^mmmmmmi^mmm^tm 
vol  have  produced  desigiu  and  prototypes  fix  command 
dadaion  aids  that  allow  the  users  of  our  NMD  systems 
(USOllCSPACE  [commander  in  chief,  \JS.  Space  Com- 
■aad)  and  other  regional  commanders)  to  maiuge  the  ef- 
(feetive  engagement  of  hosdie  ballisdc  missiles.  The  BM/C 
demonstrator  at  the  Nadonal  Test  Facility  has  been  used  to 
refine  the  NMD  concept  of  operadons. 

In  the  area  of  communicadoiu  we  have  focused  on  idend- 
fying  all  potendal  commercial  sources  of  communica- 
dons support  and  in  the  producdon  of  a  woridng  prototype 
of  a  NMD  communication  suite.  Tlie  effort  has  been  highly 
successful  in  that  we  have  idendfied  a  communicadoru  ar- 
chitecture that  will  depend  on  only  a  limited  amount  of 
unique  development. 
Q  Uational  Tat  Faeilitr. 
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From  its  earliest  beginnings  SDIO  recognized  the  chal- 
lenges inherent  in  tesdng  a  system  that  would  defend  against 
nuclear  missiles.  Live-fire  tests,  the  "proof  of  the  pudding" 
for  most  acquisidon  programs,  were  just  not  "in  the  cards'* 
for  strategic  missile  defense  systems. 

A  first-class  modeling  and  simuladon  facility,  the  hfTF, 
has  been  established  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  w  ad- 
dress this  need.  The  NTF  is  the  hub  of  the  Nadoiial  Test 
Bed,  a  distributed  network  of  computers  and  moddt  which 
can  run  the  most  complicated  simuladons  of  national  and 
theater  defense  systems.  One  of  the  major  nodes  of  the  test 
bed  that  many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  is  the  Advanced 
Research  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

These  distributed  facilides  can  integrate  actual  hardware 
in  what  we  call  hardware-in-the-loop  tesdng.  We  have 
also  developed  the  capability  to  run  very  sophisdcated 
wargames  at  the  NTF.  It  is  here  that  USCinCSPACE  and 
m^^i^mm^imm^^m  his  Staff  can  explore  their  informadon 
and  decision  aid  needs  for  managing 
the  BMD  battle.  The  NTF  is  a  mag- 
nificent facility  with  tremendous  capa- 
bilides  for  BMDO  and  other  DoD  cus- 
tomers. Past  BMD  investments  in  this 
area  have  made  it  so. 

Q  Spate  and  Missilt  Tratking  Sjtttm. 
The  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  Sys- 
tem, previously  known  as  Brilliant 
Eyes,  and  now  the  low  Earth  orbit 
component  of  the  Air  Force's  Space- 
based  Infrared  System,  is  a  passive  sen- 
sor element  designed  to  perform  bal- 
listic missile  boost  and  post-boost 
phase  acquisidon  and  tracking  and 
midcourse-phase  tracking  and  discrimi- 
nadon in  the  NMD  and  TMD  systems. 
It  is  derived  from  earlier  SDIO  devel- 
opment efforts  of  the  Space  Surveil- 
lance and  Tracking  System. 

In  addidon  to  capitalizing  on  SSTS 
technology  it  also  cakes  advantage  of 
past  BMD  programs,  such  as  Brilliant 
Pebbles  and  Ground-based  Surveil- 
lance and  Tracking  System  technology 
investments,  to  opdmiie  system  per- 


formance for  the  numerically  reduced  threat  we  currendy 
face. 

The  BMD  program  has  been  working  on  space-based 
infrared  tracking  for  many  years.  We  have  fiscused  on  tech- 
nology development,  phenomenology  data  coUecdon  and 
experimena  suppordng  system  development. 

In  1984  de\-elopment  of  the  Boost  Surveillance  and 
Tracking  System  was  started  as  part  of  BMD.  BSTS  was  to 
serve  as  a  replacement  for  the  current  missile  early  warning 
system,  the  Defense  Support  Program,  which  had  been  pro- 
viding space-based  infrared  data  since  the  early  1970s.  BSTS 
was  also  to  serve  as  the  first  surveillance  der  of  a  BMD  sys- 
tem. The  second  surveillance  der  was  to  be  the  SSTS,  more 
recendy  refiared  to  as  Brilliant  Eyes  and  now  as  the  Space 
and  Missile  Tracking  System,  which  would  provide 
midcourse  tracking  and  target  discriminadon. 
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SDIO  moved  out  quickly  ".vith  thejc  programs,  progress- 
ing the  designs  and  performing  ground  tests  and  demon- 
strations. However,  changes  in  threats  and  ballistic  missile 
defense  architectures,  as  well  as  increased  interest  in  devel- 
oping for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  a  replacement  for  DSP,  re- 
sulted in  the  transfer  of  the  BSTS  program  to  the  Air  Force 
as  the  Follow-on  Early  Warning  System.  FEWS  evolved  into 
the  Alert,  Locate  and  Report  Missiles  program,  which  was 
then  incorporated  as  the  high  component  of  the  current 
SBIRS  program.  The  SSTS  program  evolved  into  the  Bril- 
liant Eves  program,  recently  renamed  the  SMTS,  with  scaled- 
down  performance  requirements  but  very  similar  sensor 
designs. 

In  addition  SDIO  pursued  through  the  U.S.  Army  a 
ground-launched  probe,  called  the  Ground-based  Surveil- 
lance and  Tracking  System,  which  used  passive  infrared  sen- 
sors and  served  as  a  gap  filler  for  SSTS  in  the  face  of  a  mas- 
sive ICBM  attack.  This  program  was  terminated  due  to 
changes  in  the  threat  and  the  system  aMaBBManM^^K 
architecture.  But  the  passive  sensor 
development  progress  that  GSTS 
demonstrated  greatly  facilitated 
SMTS  development. 


For  example,  the  light-weighted 
1 


beryllium  optics  bbricated  and 
tested  under  the  GSTS  program  are 
very  similar  in  size  and  opbcal  pre- 
scnpdon  to  what  the  SMTS  will  use. 
These  state-of-the-art  opacs  demon- 
strated the  producibility  of  advanced 
bervllium  opdcs  necessary  for  SMTS. 
.\nother  example  is  the  sophisdcated 
tracking  and  discrimination  algo- 
rithms and  testbed  development.  The 
GSTS  sensor  contractor,  Hughes,  is 
one  of  the  SMTS  sensor  subcontrac- 
tors and  the  tracking  and  discrimi- 
nation expertise  in  the  Army  and 
MIT/Lincoln  Laboratory  condnued 
to  be  utilized  by  the  SMTS  program 
office. 

The  SMTS  program  has  also  uti- 
lized previous  technology  miniatur- 
ization developments  from  the  ■■■iBaBiHHHBaHHH 
Space-based  Interceptors  program.  Processors  and 
cryocoolers  developed  under  the  Brilliant  Pebbles  program 
are  baselined  by  one  of  the  SMTS  contractors  in  their  ob- 
jective system.  Other  expenment  and  test  bed  developments, 
which  add  to  the  general  advancement  of  passive  infrared 
sensor  development,  include  the  Airborne  Surveillance 
Testbed,  Midcoune  Space  Experiment,  Spadai  Infrared  Im- 
aging Telescope  series  and  others  which  provide  integra- 
□on  lessons  learned  and  data  to  help  steer  future  programs. 

The  NMD  program  elements  are  currendy  postured  to 
be  able  to  re-enter  the  formal  DoD  acquisidon  process,  if 
the  ballisdc  missile  threat  to  the  U.S.  emerges.  The  engi- 
neers and  sciendsts  who  have  analyzed,  developed,  built  and 
tested  hardware  and  software  under  these  previous  programs 
bring  along  essendal  knowledge  and  know-how  to  attack 
our  current  issues  and  solve  our  problems  for  the  NMD 
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program.  These  people  and  knowledge  are  vested  in  our 
military,  civilian  and  industrial  team. 

Based  on  our  combined  technology  and  systems  devel- 
opments I  am  confident  that  we  can  deliver  a  significant 
military  capability  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  decade  if  a 
decision  to  deploy  is  made.  This  defensive  capability  is  only 
possible  because  of  our  steady  investment  in  ballistic  missile 
defense  technologies  and  systems. 

The  BMD  technology  program  has  served  us  well  over 
the  past  1 2  years.  We  have  witnessed  rapid  development  of 
critical  component  technologies.  As  you  have  seen  today, 
manv  of  these  technologies  are  now  intused  in  our  current 
acquisition  programs.  During  the  past  12  years  we  have  in- 
vested in  sensors  and  detectors,  guidance  and  control,  com- 
puters and  signal  processors,  communications,  power,  pro- 
pulsion, and  matenals  and  structures  technologies.  Ail  of 
these  areas  have  witnessed  tremendous  technical  advance- 
ments based  on  our  collective  investment  in  BMD.  We  have 
also  focused  our  efforts  on  developing 
advanced  technology  concepts  which 
could  provide  clear  technology  answers 
to  tomorrow's  threat  developments. 
Q  LEAP  Technology. 
The  goal  of  the  LE.\P  program,  as 
originailv  conceived  and  begun  in  1986, 
was  to  develop  and  integrate  the  world's 
first  advanced,  miniature  kinedc  energy 
interceptors  and  a^odatcd  technologies 
and  then  to  demonstrate  their  capabili- 
ties through  extensive  ground  tesring. 
The  technologies  were  intended  to  en- 
able development  of  ground-  and  space- 
based  systems  in  support  of  the  then- 
proposed  Strategic  Defense  Svitem  ar- 
chitecture. 

Although  aggressive  design  objec- 
Dves  were  established,  the  original  de- 
sign goals  did  not  necessarily  evolve 
from  stringent  system  requirements. 
Instead,  near-term  vehicles  were  devel- 
oped to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  fully 
integrated  miniature  interceptors  and  to 
represent  a  step  on  the  path  towards  an 
operadonal  KJCV  (kineac  kill  vehicle] 
i^H^^^^^^BBB  system.  Because  of  this  flexible  devel- 
opment approach,  even  though  the  missile  defense  archi- 
tecture has  changed  in  response  to  the  changing  global  en- 
vironment the  LE.'VP  program  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
robust,  supporting  technology  focus. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  LEAP  program  has  achieved 
dramaoc  successes  in  the  development  of  advanced 
interceptor  technologies  and  in  the  reduction  of  intercep- 
tor size  and  weight.  During  the  course  of  the  program 
BMDO  demonstrated  important,  new  manu^cturing  tech- 
niques for  LEAP.  Tremendous  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  process  of  welding  small,  high-prcssure-tolerant  tubing 
and  tanki;  precise  fobricanon  and  machining  of  3-D  car- 
bon-carbon thrust  chambers  and  complex  metallic/com- 
posite components;  the  creation  of  fast-response,  miniature 
valves  and  nozzles;  and  the  manufacturing  of  compact,  high- 
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density  electronics. 

The  LE.\P  program  has  progressed  from  a  senes  of  highly 
succcssrul  hover  tests  at  BMDO's  National  Hover  Tesang 
Facility  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  These  hover  tests 
allowed  the  completely  integrated  LE.\P  vehicle  to  lift  itself 
off  of  a  test  stand  and  hover  autonomously  in  free  flight 
using  its  divert  and  attitude  control  system  propulsion  sys- 
tems. While  in  unencumbered  free  flight  the  LEAP  acquired 
and  tracked  a  scaled  infrared  target  and  performed  a  series 
of  maneuvers  as  dictated  by  the  particular  objectives  of  spe- 
cific tests. 

Following  the  successful  hover  test  series  and  initial  inte- 
irauon  tlicht  experiments  with  modified  US  Na\A-  Ter- 
rier missiles,  the  LEAP  program  has  become  a  candidate  for 
the  N'av-v  Thcaterwide  Defense  program,  which  was  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

Q  Advanced  Interceptor  Technology. 

Patterned  afrer  the  LE.\P  develop-  ^^^■^^^■■■ii^*" 
ment  strategy,  the  AIT  program  was 
initiated  four  vears  ago  to  address  the 
kill  vehicle  design  requirements  of  op- 
erating «Tthin  the  atmosphere  (below 
70  kilometers)  at  high  velocities.  This 
strategy  has  resulted  in  a  robust  kill 
vehicle  technology  development  pro- 
gram that  will  support  future  TMD  re- 
quirements to  counter  the  potential 
evoluaon  of  the  threat  to  enhance  per- 
formance. 

.MT  kill  vehicles  expand  on  the 
legacy  of  lightweight  integrated  vehicle 
technologies  developed  in  the  LE.\P 
program  and  hypersonic  atmospheric 
ballistic  missile  target  acquisition  and 
tracking  technologies  developed  in  the 
HEDI  program. 

These  kill  vehicles  incorporate 
cooled  windows,  scrapdown  seekers, 
miniaturized  electronics,  thermally 
protected  structures,  and  lightweight 
gel  propellant  divert  and  atotude  con- 
trol systems  to  provide  the  capability 
to  perform  hypersonic  hit-to-kill  in- 
tercepts of  ballisdc  missiles  in  all  phases  mmmmmmmmm^ 
of  their  flight  trajectories  in  both  the  exo 
endoacmosphere. 

The  program  has  completed  ccxiled  window  development 
and  fobricaoon,  \vindow  aero-thermal  tesdng  based  on  com- 
ponent technology  investments  in  1990.  Seeker  detailed 
designs  have  been  completed,  and  prototype  seeker  fabrica- 
tion has  been  initiated. 

Q  Directed  Energy. 

The  BMD  program  has  demonstrated  most  of  the  key 
building  blocks  needed  to  build  a  deployable  space-based 
laser,  which  represents  one  of  the  most  mature  of  our  ad- 
vanced technology  concepts.  The  space-based  chemical  la- 
ser program  was  initiated  by  DARPA  in  the  late  1970s  and 
was  transferred  to  SDIO  in  1984. 

Each  of  the  SBL  subsystems  has  been  successfully  dem- 
onstrated with  hardware  that  is  traceable  and  scalable  to  an 


operational  svstem.  The  high-energy  beam  generator,  named 
Alpha,  has  demonstrated  megawatt-class  lasing  in  numer- 
ous tests  beginning  in  1991  and  currcndy  performs  at  near- 
weapons  class  efficiency. 

Beam  control  and  telescope  technologies  were  demon- 
strated in  the  Large  Optics  Demonstradon  Expenment 
in  1987  and  in  the  4-merer-diameter  Large  Advanced  Mir- 
ror Program  in  1989.  Since  then,  improved  mirrors  and 
optics  have  been  tested.  The  high-energy  beam  LAMP  mir- 
ror is  the  largest  mirror  built  for  use  in  space;  the  previous 
record  is  Bubble's  2.4-meter  mirror.  The  LODE  program 
has  developed  a  beam  control  svstem  for  maintaining  the 
brightness  and  stabilit\'  or  the  high-power  beam.  High-per- 
formance components  for  the  .-Kcquisition,  Tracking,  Point- 
ing and  Firc-Control  system  have  been  rabricatcd  and  suc- 
cessfully tested. 

A  space  expenment  named  Relay  Mirror  Experiment, 
■^BiHBBBBaaHiH^  launched  in  February  1990,  success- 
fully demonstrated  critical  pointing 
and  tracking  technologies  for  both 
space-based  and  ground-based  ele- 
ments of  directed  cncrg)-  weapons  con- 
cepts. 

Over  the  course  of  months,  in  con- 
sistendy  succcssfijl  relay  expenments, 
sensors  aboard  the  orbiting  ELME 
spacecraft  simultaneously  tracked  n.vo 
independent  ground  beacons,  and  the 
onentation  of  a  60-cenameter-diam- 
eter  flat  mirror  was  controlled  to  re- 
flect a  laser  beam  transmitted  from  one 
beacon  site  to  a  remotely  located  tar- 
get board  at  the  other  beacon  site.  This 
demonstrated  high-poinong  accuracy, 
loser  beam  stability  and  long-duradon 
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^  Building  on  past  accomplishments 

ffpflC'lP'yiriy/  ^"<1  investments  BMDO's  directed 

J  J  J'  energy  program  condnues  the  process 

wmm^mmmimmmi^^i^m^^^^mmmmmmmmm  of  integrating  high-power  chemical 
laser  components  and  technologies  developed  over  the  past 
10  years  spedncally  Ibr  accomplishing  the  boost-phase  in- 
tercept mission  from  space.  In  the  Alpha  Lamp  Integradon 
experiment  the  existing  megawan  class  .\lpha  laser,  the  4- 
meter  LAMP  primary  mirror,  and  beam  alignment  and  con- 
trol technologies  are  being  integrated  for  a  ground  demon- 
straaon  of  a  complete  high-energy  laser  beam  train. 

While  not  a  fiilly  operadonal  system  configuradon,  ALI 
will  demonstrate  the  integrated  performance  of  near- 
full-scale  SBL  subsystems.  ALI  subsystems  are,  in  fact,  fully 
scalable  and  traceable  to  those  required  to  destroy  ballisac 
missiles  during  their  vulnerable  boost  phase,  prior  to  their 
ability  to  maneuver,  release  decoys  or  deploy  muldple  chemi- 
cal, biological  or  nuclear  munitions. 

The  ATP-FC  program  will,  due  to  funding  reducnons  in 


and 
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the  fiscal  year  1995  defense  authonzation  bill,  close  out  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  Componenc  technology  ctTorts  are  currently 
focused  on  demonscraang  the  high-precision,  inertial  refer- 
ence unit  and  the  laser  illuminator  needed  for  ATP.  Together, 
ALI  and  ATP  successes  would  have  led  to  a  start  on  an  op- 
erationally configured,  fully  integrated  ground  demonstra- 
tion of  a  high-energy  laser  system. 

Throughout  the  BMD  program  significant  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  state-of-the-art  for  fi-ee  electron  laser  and 
neutral  particle  beam  technologies.  These  efforts  have  been 
terminated,  however,  as  their  military  applications  have 
sharply  decreased  >Aith  the  changed  world  environment  and 
the  diminished  strategic  nuclear  threat.  I  would  like  to 
cake  a  moment  to  describe  our  accomplishments  in  an  area 
where  SD!0  and  BMDO  have  perhaps  the  best  record  in 
the  federal  government.  This  is  our  success  in  spinning  off 
many  of  the  ft-uits  of  our  e.tcellcnt  research  programs  into 
commercial,  civilian  and  other  military  applications.  We  have 
had  an  aggressive  technology  transfer  ^i^i^i""""""^^ 
program  for  over  eight  years  now,  and 
our  record  of  success  is  well  docu- 
mented in  our  report  to  Congress. 


SDIO  and  BMDO  have  pushed  the 
s 


•  state-of-the-art  during  the  last  10 
years  in  sensors,  navigation  and  guid- 
ance, propulsion,  electrical  power  and 
communicadons.  These  advances  have 
resulted  in  more  than  order-of-mag- 
nitude  improvements  in  performance, 
weight,  volume,  and  efficiency  for 
these  systems.  These  successes  have 
not  gone  unnodced  by  the  services  and 
other  defense  agencies. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Airborne 
Reconnaissance  Office  have  shown 
great  interest  in  the  BMDO-devel- 
oped  laser  satellite  communicadons 
system.  The  Army  has  leveraged  our 
investment  in  electric  guns  of  various 
t\-pes  for  their  electric  armaments  pro- 
gram. New  infi-ared  detectors  using 
novel  materials,  like  indium 
antimonide  and  gallium  arsenide 
quantum  wells,  promise  to  reduce  the  ■■■■■i""""™™"""" 
cost  of  infrared  sensors  by  more  than  an  order  of  magnitude 
over  today's  cameras,  reshaping  the  ennre  military  sensor 
and  seeker  market. 

We  have  shrunk  the  size  and  weight  of  incrnal  measure- 
ment units  for  navigation  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  1983 
state-of-the-art,  meanwhile  improving  their  performance. 
We  invested  in  revolutionary  technologies  like  wide  bandgap 
semiconducton,  muldchip  modules,  artincial  diamond  films 
and  all-opucal  communications  networks  using  wavelength 
division  multiplexing  years  before  ARPA  started  major  pro- 
grams in  these  areas. 

Through  our  outreach  efforts  we  have  also  established 
working  reladotuhips  with  many  non-DoD  government 
departments  who  wish  to  exploit  our  advanced  technology 
for  other  applications.  For  example,  we  work  vvith  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  using  our  iVnaee 
processing  expertise  for  improving  digital  mammograms. 
We  are  presendy  talking  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation about  highway  safety  and  traffic  monitoring  using 
our  sensors  and  laser  radar  technology. 

We  have  a  long-standing  technology  transfer  rcladon- 
ship  wth  NASA,  as  was  recently  highlighted  by  the  succcss- 
fijl  transition  of  our  revolutionary  Clementine  deep-space 
satellite  technology  to  their  small  satellite  program.  Recendy 
we  have  agreed  to  a  demonstration  of  our  advances  in  mul- 
tilevel computer  security  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Most  of  our  efforts  in  technology  transfer,  however,  arc 
focused  direcclv  on  the  private  sector,  preaominantly  the 
small  business  entrepreneur.  Since  our  technology  transfer 
program  began  in  1985  SDIO  and  BMDO  technology  have 
contributed  to  187  new  products  commercially  available  to- 
day, 34  new  companies  which  have  spun  off  to  bring  new 
^^i^BaH^HBHiHHa  products  to  the  market.  239  patents 
granted  with  195  more  pending  and 
356  new  ventures  of  various  types  — 
for  example,  strategic  alliances,  licens- 
ing agreements,  partnerships  or  coop- 
craove  agreements  —  have  formed.  .•\i 
best  as  we  can  track  these  companies 
have  raised  over  S200  million  in  match- 
ing private  capital.  Seven  of  these  com- 
panies have  gone  public  with  a  market 
valuaaon  todavofS400  million. 


This  level  of  achievement  is  possible 
because  we  consider  the  potendal 
market  as  a  factor  in  our  selection  of 
what  missile  defense  technology  to 
sponsor.  Why  is  this  important  to 
BMDO?  It  will  take  about  five  to  10 
years  for  many  of  these  new  innova- 
dons  to  be  adopted  by  military  systems 
—  (31  t<X3  long  for  most  companies  to 
wait  to  become  profitable. 

If  we  want  our  successful  inventors 
and  engineers  and  their  technology  to 
be  around  when  we  need  them  most, 
they  must  become  commercially  viable 
^■^■^^^^^■BB  CO  other  customers.  Commercial  suc- 
cess today  ensures  defense  technology  availabiliry  tomor- 
row In  addition  the  job  creation  and  taxpayer  return  on 
investment  in  missile  defense  technology  resuldng  from  our 
technology  transfer  program  represents  an  added  bonus  for 
BMDO  and  the  nation. 

The  costs  Ibr  BMDO  to  support  such  an  aggressive  tech- 
nology transfer  program  is  surprisingly  modest.  We  spend 
less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent  (0.1  percent)  of  our  annual 
budget  on  this  effort.  We  have  fine-tuned  the  process  of 
successful  technology  transfer  without  diverdng  substandal 
funds  from  our  prime  mission,  developing  effective  and  af- 
fordable missile  detenses  for  the  country. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  present  three  specific  ex- 
amples of  successes  that  small  companies  have  had  in  the 
marketplace  based  on  missile  defense  research  sponsored  by 
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SDIO  and  BMDO 

SatCon  Technology  Corp.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  received 
BMDO  funds  to  develop  vibranon  control  technology  to 
improve  the  precision  ot  BMDO  cracking  and  pointing  sys- 
tems. They  then  combined  this  vibration  control  with  mag- 
netically levitated  bearing  tcchnolog>'  to  eliminate  vibration 
and  reduce  triction  in  flv'whcel  energy  storage  devices,  com- 
pressors and  other  rotating  machincrv. 

SatCon  aggressively  pursued  commercial  markets  with 
their  military  technology-  through  several  joint  ventures. 
It  entered  a  joint  venture  with  Advanced  Medical  Svstcms, 
Inc.,  to  develop,  manutjcture  and  market  an  advanced  heart 
pumping  system  used  tor  cardiovascular  circulatory  support 
and  hemodiaivsis  SatCon  also  teamed  with  Chrysler  Corp 
to  develop  an  innovative  drive  train  and  advanced  power 
steenng  systems  using  its  beanng  and  vibradon  control  tech- 
nolog)'. 

These  systems  will  be  tested  in  Chrysler's  high-pertbr- 
mance  race  cars  soon.  SatCon  also  jomed  with  Mainstream 
Engineering  Corp.,  another  small  business,  to  develop  a 
high-speed  compressor  wnth  a  motor  that  ndes  on  tiriction- 
less  magnedc  beanngs.  This  compressor  could  be  run  di- 
rectly ot'f  an  automobile's  electncal  system,  removing  me- 
chanical drag  iTom  the  main  engine  and  substantially  im- 
proving mileage,  while  eliminaong  the  need  tor  chlororluo- 
rocarbons  m  the  auto's  air  conditioning. 

Starting  wth  six  employees  in  1986,  SatCon  has  grown 
to  120  today.  The  company  went  public  in  1993,  raising 
S8.8  million  in  an  initial  public  ottering  and  an  additional 
Sl4  million  since,  .\nnual  revenues  are  now  over  S20  mil- 
lion. 

In  response  to  a  BMDO  need  to  view  missiles,  decoys 
and  battlefield  deployments  in  three  dimensions.  Rcveo  Inc., 
ofHawthorne,  N.Y.,  devised  a  monitor  for  producing  3-D 
visual  displays.  Known  as  mulcimode  stereoscopic  imaging, 
this  technique  produces  high-quality  color  stereo  pictures 
for  electronic  video,  computer  graphics  and  other  display 
formats  at  a  compentive  price.  The  technology  produces 
hard-copy,  display  or  projected  images  of  both  soil  and 
moving  pictures,  yet  can  be  viewed  ttom  any  angle  with 
special  glasses  or  ac  a  given  position  without  gjasses. 

Reveo  spun  off  a  subsidiary,  VRcx  Inc.,  to  commercial- 
.ize  its  3-D  technology  for  entertainment,  advernsing, 
tnining  and  simuladon,  medical  diagnostics  and  computer- 
aided  design.  At  the  1993  COMDEX  show,  VRex  intro- 
duced the  world's  only  3-D  notebook  computer,  winning 
the  Best  of  COMDEX  93  award  from  BITE  magazine.  VRcx 
is  adding  other  3-D  stereoscopic  devices  to  its  product  line 
and  plans  to  develop  a  (amily  of  stereo  films  and  film  pro- 
cessing products.  Reveo  holds  five  patents  with  several  more 
pending.  It  has  grown  from  six  employees  in  1991  to  40 
today  and  andcipates  S3  million  in  commercial  soles  in  1995. 
BMDO  fiinded  electromagnetic  high-force  actuators,  or 
HFAs,  at  Aura  Systems  of  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  to  test  our 
rocket  thrusters  on  LEAP  projectiles.  Aura  has  exploited 
this  technology  to  construct  the  Interactor,  a  vest  used  in 
virtual  reality  systems  to  provide  physical  sensadons  corre- 


sponding to  what  is  happening  on  the  video  screen,  adding 
another  dimension  to  existing  visual  and  auditory  sdmuli. 

The  Interactor  received  an  Innovation  94  Design  and 
Engineering  .Award  from  the  Electronics  Industry  Associa- 
tion. Aura  is  applying  HF.A  technology  to  electromagnetic 
valve  actuators  to  replace  cam  shafts,  rocker  arms  and  push 
rods  to  open  and  close  engine  valves.  This  will  result  in  an 
engine  which  produces  more  horsepower,  uses  less  fuel  and 
produces  lower  levels  of  pollutants  than  today's  eneines. 

Finally,  .Aura  has  entered  into  a  joint  venture  to  manu- 
facture HF.A-drivcn  audio  speakers  which  produce  six  dmes 
less  harmonic  distortion  and  no  perceptible  magnetic  inter- 
ference at  rwothirds  the  weight  of  speakers  today  .Aura 
Systems  was  founded  in  19S7  and  now  cmplovs  over  200 
people.  It  has  34  US.  patents  in  hand  or  pending  in  elec- 
tromagnedc  technology. 

I  think  our  success  in  technology  transfer  —  to  other 
military  programs,  other  federal  agencies  and  the  commer- 
cial sector —  Is  something  in  which  svc  should  all  be  proud. 

Our  investment  in  missile  defense  programs  for  the  past 
12  years  has  paid  significant  dividends.  The  BMD  program 
has  advanced  t.He  stare  of  the  art  of  a  wide  range  of  tech- 
nologies that  are  essential  to  missile  defense  and  important 
to  other  segments  of  defense  and  to  industries  in  the  com- 
mercial sector. 

Investment  in  BMD  has  enabled  the  program  to  accom- 
plish what  It  was  chartered  to  do:  demonstrate  that  bal- 
lisoc  missiles  could  be  detected,  tracked  and  destroyed  bv 
missile  defense  weapons.  This  accomplishment  has  been 
achieved  by  a  focused  and  sustained  effort  to  idenaiy  the 
concepts  and  technologies  required  to  defend  against  bal- 
lisdc  missiles,  rigorous  tesnng  of  those  technologies,  inte- 
gradon  of  technologies  into  defensive  systems  and  refine- 
ment of  those  svstems  to  make  them  affordable  and  practi- 
cal. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  in  dme  where  we  can  field  that 
which  we  have  proved.  Our  investment  in  missile  defenses 
has  seeded  a  systems  development  program  that  is  already 
putting  real,  improved  hardware  into  the  hands  of  the  war 
fighter.  As  my  .\ir  Force  colleagues  like  to  say,  today  we  are 
putdng  "rubber  on  the  ramp"  for  missile  defense  systems. 

Taking  the  long  view,  yesterday's  investments  in  BMD 
have  made  these  developments  possible.  Today's  reoriented 
missile  defense  program  is  tailored  to  the  future  defense 
needs  of  our  country.  Building  upon  a  strong  fbundadon  of 
earlier  accomplishments,  BMDO  is  clearly  on  the  path  to 
providing  prorecnon  for  our  forces  deployed  overseas,  our 
friends  and  allies,  and  our  families  here  at  home.  ... 
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Senator  Lott.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  have  a  number  of 
questions,  most  of  which  I  will  submit  for  the  record  and  ask  that 
you  respond  to  them.  But  I  do  have  a  few  I  would  like  to  ask  here 
on  the  record  in  public. 

Your  budget  request  includes  just  under  $20  million  for  the  Pa- 
triot PAC-3  risk  reduction.  Some  have  advocated  increasing  this 
amount  for  the  multimode  missile,  while  others  have  advocated 
eliminating  the  activity  altogether.  Do  you  believe  that  about  $20 
million  is  justified  in  the  current  budget  environment? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  $20  million  is  justified  and 
needed,  but  no  more. 

Senator  Lott.  Your  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  Navy 
Lower  Tier  program  was  cut  by  $40  million.  What  will  be  the  im- 
pact of  this  reduction,  and  what  would  it  take  in  fiscal  year  1996 
to  compensate  for  this  cut? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  the  cut  of  $40  million  in  Navy  Lower  Tier 
caused  a  slip  of  the  progn'am,  several  months  slip.  What  we  could 
do  with  additional  resources  in  the  Navy  Lower  Tier  in  1996  is  re- 
cover most  of  that  slip. 

Senator  Lott.  How  much  slip  did  you  have? 

General  O'Neill.  It  was  4  or  5  months. 

Admiral  Hood.  More  than  that. 

General  O'Neill.  I  would  like  Admiral  Hood  to  answer  that 
question.  Come  up  here,  Tim.  Is  that  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Lott.  Are  you  related  to  that  famous  General  Hood? 
[Laughter.] 

Please  go  ahead  and  respond. 

Admiral  Hood.  The  cut  of  $40  million  in  1995  due  to  the  need 
to  procure  some  long  lead  material  for  missiles  for  flight  tests  has 
resulted  in  almost  a  year's  delay  in  the  fielding  of  that  area  defense 
program.  Restoration  of  that  in  1996  would  allow  recovery,  as  Gen- 
eral O'Neill  has  indicated,  of  much  of  that  slip. 

Senator  Lott.  All  right.  As  you  know,  based  on  some  of  the  ques- 
tions earlier  from  Senator  Cohen  in  the  classified  session,  there  is 
a  growing  support  in  Congress  to  accelerate  the  Navy  Upper  Tier 
Program.  Once  we  have  the  results  of  the  Navy  TMD  cost  and 
operational  effectiveness  analysis  in  October,  will  you  be  prepared 
to  initiate  a  major  acquisition  program?  My  understanding  is  that 
we  could  have  initial  Upper  Tier  systems  fielded  by  fiscal  year 
2000.  Do  you  share  this  view,  and  would  you  support  such  a  pro- 
gram? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  the  results  that  we  will  have  from  the  Cost 
and  Operational  Analysis  (COEA)  in  October  will  be  premature  in 
terms  of  deciding  what  exactly  would  be  recommended  by  the  Navy 
to  us  for  Navy  Upper  Tier.  It  would  be  somewhat  thereafter.  But 
what  I  have  suggested  when  I  was  asked  a  similar  question  in  the 
House  was  what  we  would  like  to  do  if  we  had  additional  resources 
is  not  make  an  acquisition  decision  in  October,  but  we  would  like 
to  begin  what  we  call  an  ACTD,  an  advanced  concept  technology 
demo,  and  what  that  does  is  it  accepts  a  somewhat  higher  technical 
risk  for  the  program,  but  what  you  can  do  is  you  can  leapfrog  the 
acquisition  system,  and  in  the  timeframe  1998  we  would  be  ready 
to  go  into  an  engineering  development  decision,  milestone  2,  so  that 
we  could  have  hardware  in  the  field  in  the  timeframe  that  you 
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mentioned.  And  I  think  that  is  a  smarter  way  to  do  it  than  to  jump 
into  the  bureaucracy  without  the  necessary  documentation  which 
you  normally  would  have  if  I  was  to  enter  acquisition  in  October; 
for  example,  an  operational  requirement  document,  a  lot  of  test 
measurement  planning,  things  like  that.  I  would  rather  do  it  as  an 
ACTD. 

That  is  an  initiative  that  was  begun  under  Dr.  Deutch  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  think  it  is  a  great  initiative.  It  allows  us  to 
move  swiftly  if  we  have  resources. 

Senator  Lott.  Well,  I  do  think  you  need  to  be  thinking  about 
that  and  probably  start  getting  prepared  to  do  it. 

General  O'Neill.  Okay,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  Last  question,  and  I  will  yield  then  to  Senator 
Nunn.  What  has  been  done  to  limit  or  alter  the  performance  char- 
acteristics or  the  configurations  of  our  TMD  system  as  a  result  of 
the  ABM  Treaty?  Has  there  been  any  cost  associated  with  such  ac- 
tivities? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  as  it  is  right  now  we  have  not  taken  steps 
to  slow  down  our  programs.  We  have,  in  the  case  of  the  THAAD, 
because  of  the  decision  that  was  made  to  allow  us  to  go  into  dem- 
onstration validation  testing  for  THAAD,  we  have  been  advised  not 
to  insert  external  cueing  capability  into  THAAD  yet.  And  what  that 
has  caused  is  a  potential  delay  in  our  having  our  user  operational 
evaluation  system  fully  capable  when  we  get  to  that  milestone  in 
1997.  What  I  am  hoping  is  that  between  now  and  about  6  months 
before  that  milestone,  which  is  the  time  we  would  need,  we  would 
have  a  clarification  of  the  demarcation  position  between  strategic 
and  theater  defense,  and  we  would  be  able  to  put  that  capability 
into  THAAD.  None  of  the  other  programs  right  now  have  been  con- 
strained like  that. 

Senator  LoTT.  All  right.  Senator  Nunn? 

Senator  Nunn,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  O'Neill,  it  is 
reported  that  the  administration's  initial  negotiating  position  going 
into  the  Geneva  talks  was  that  all  the  theater  missile  defense  sys- 
tems would  be  exempted  fi*om  the  ABM  Treaty  so  long  as  they 
were  not  tested  against  target  vehicles  traveling  faster  than  5  kilo- 
meters per  second  or  on  a  flight  path  exceeding  3,500  kilometers. 
Would  you  be  prepared  to  support  such  a  demarcation  for  TMD 
systems? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn,  You  believe  that  that  would  adequately  protect 
our  own  programs? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  it  would  protect  our  own  programs  as  we 
can  right  now.  The  issue  is  if  an  aggressor  developed,  for  example, 
as  Congressman  Hunter  suggested,  why  could  not  an  aggressor  de- 
velop a  fast  missile,  a  missile  that  goes  faster  than  the  5  kilometers 
a  second,  and  he  just  shoots  it  a  short  range  by  shooting  it  up  and 
letting  it  fall.  I  suggested  in  answer  that  there  are  other  counter- 
measures  that  I  would  probably  do  first,  like  jammers  or  some 
other  kind  of  a  countermeasure,  rather  than  building  a  fast  missile. 
But  that  is  something  that  one  would  have  some  pause  if  you  do 
constrain  by  speed. 

But  right  now,  the  threat  that  exists  in  the  world  to  the  theater 
has  that  kind  of  parameter  space,  and  if  you  are  within  that  pa- 
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rameter  space  you  are  safe.  We  are  concerned  about  the  future  and 
things  like  the  Taepo  Dong  system  which  could  potentially  have 

freater  range  and  greater  speed.  But  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
emarcation  position,  and  I  supported  it  when  it  went  forward. 

Senator  Nunn.  How  long  would  your  position  be  valid,  though, 
if  you  go  into  this?  Are  you  talking  about  a  short-term  solution,  or 
are  you  talking  about  this  would  be  something  we  could  live  with 
for  an  extended  period  of  time? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  I  think  this  is  something  we  could  live 
with  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  And  by  that  you  mean  the  next  10,  20  years? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Would  you  still  support  this  if  you  had  an  as- 
sumption that  in  10  years  Russia  would  once  again  be  resurgent, 
both  economically  and  militarily,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
proliferate  lots  of  theater  missile  defenses  themselves  that  would 
have  some,  but  limited,  capability  against  strategic  weapons? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  would  still  support  it? 

Greneral  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  would  not  see  this  as  a  threat  to  our  own  de- 
terrent? 

General  O'Neill.  I  would  see  a  capability  of  something  we  would 
have  to  account  for  when  we  made  our  plans  with  regard  to  how 
U.S.  offenses  were  going  to  be  employed. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  it  would  be  something  that  would  be  doable, 
achievable? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  something  that  I  think  we 
could  work  with. 

Senator  Nunn.  And  you  would  not  see  it  as  something  that 
would  cause  us  to  have  substantial  or  insurmountable  problems 
with  our  own  deterrent? 

Greneral  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  two  competing  views 
about  the  proposed  5  kilometers  per  second  boundary  between 
TBM  and  ABM  systems.  Some  in  the  administration  and  some  in 
the  contractor  community  argue  that  a  TMD  system  designed  to 
and  tested  onlv  agsiinst  target  RVs  traveling  at  5  kilometers  a  sec- 
ond or  less  will  have  an  insignificant  capability  to  intercept  strate- 
gic RVs  traveling  at  7  kilometers  per  second  and  above.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  outside  critics  are  charging  that  such  a  TBM  sys- 
tem could  have  significant  intercept  capability  against  strategic 
RVs.  Terms  like  significant  and  insignificant  are  hard  to  quantify 
sometimes  and  not  always  very  helpful.  Does  BMDO  have  any 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  capability  of  a  TMD  tested  against  5 
kilometers  a  second  targets  to  intercept  strategic  RVs? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  analysis  that  we  have  done. 

Senator  Nunn.  Could  you  share  that  analysis  with  us? 

General  O'Neill.  The  general  conclusions  of  our  analysis  are 
that  the  capabilities  are  nothing  that  you  would  iustify  deployment 
of  a  system  for.  They  would  be  easily  surmounted,  easily  countered. 

Senator  Nunn.  By  strategic  forces? 

General  O'Neill.  By  strategic  forces.  For  example,  if  you  have  a 
one-on-one  capability — that  is,  one  of  our  systems  could  counter  one 
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of  the  enemy's  RVs — all  the  enemy  would  have  to  do  is  add  one. 
And  if  an  enemy  has  thousands  of  RVs,  or  a  thousand  RVs,  he  can 
certainly  always  add  one  more  and  have  them  come  in.  And  you 
immediately,  with  the  kind  of  capabilities  that  we  would  have, 
have  zero  against  the  added  threats.  You  saturate  very  rapidly. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  in  other  words,  if  we  could  get  into  layman's 
language  on  this,  if  you  took  this  definition  of  the  demarcation  line 
between  theater  defenses  and  strategic  defenses,  it  is  something 
that  you  believe  that  we  could  live  with  if  the  other  side  utilizes 
that  and  had  the  economic  power  and  will  to  deploy  those  kind  of 
theater  systems? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  We  could  live  with  it  and  we  would  not  be  uncom- 
fortable with  our  strategic  deterrent,  although  we  would  have  to 
take  it  into  account  anof  perhaps  make  some  adjustment,  is  that 
fair? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  add  this  is  my  personal 
opinion.  I  have  not  talked  to  Dr.  Perry  about  this,  but  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  fair. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  you  have  thought  about  it,  right? 

General  O'Neill.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  have  thought  long  and  hard 
about  it. 

Senator  Nunn.  Now,  do  you  believe,  putting  yourself  in  the  Rus- 
sian military's  shoes,  given  their  situation,  do  you  believe  it  also  is 
something  that  they  should  or  would  be  able  to  live  with?  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  give  us  their  opinion,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  say, 
looking  at  it  from  their  perspective,  do  you  think  if  we  have  de- 
ployed those  kind  of  systems  it  should  give  them  any  cause  for  seri- 
ous alarm  about  their  deterrent? 

General  O'Neill.  If  they  fully  understand  our  systems,  our  TMD 
systems,  it  should  not  give  them  any  cause  for  alarm,  because  they 
can  do  the  same  analyses  I  can  do.  The  issue  is  whether  they  want 
any  perturbation  of  there  capabilities.  The  question  is  sufficient 
significant — when  you  have  as  many  nuclear  warheads  as  the  Rus- 
sians have,  and  even  under  START  III  would  have,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  that  they  should  be  concerned. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  you  believe  this  definition,  if  it  were  adopted, 
would  be  something  that  both  strategic  nuclear  powers  would  be 
able  to  live  with  comfortably  without  alarm  about  deterrence  capa- 
bilities? 

General  O'Neill.  I  would  also  like  to  say,  and  I  can  say  this  in 
the  open,  that  this  position  was  discussed  in  Greneva  and  the  Rus- 
sians felt  that  this  was  a  reasonable  demarcation  in  terms  of  the 
threat  between  theater  and  strategic. 

Senator  Lott.  Was  your  answer  yes  to  the  question? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  you  do  not  see  any  serious  down-side  fi-om  ei- 
ther our  strategic  deterrent  point  of  view  or  from  our  ongoing  thea- 
ter missile  research,  development,  and  plans?  You  do  not  see  any 
significant  down-side? 

General  O'Neill.  From  my  position,  sir,  as  an  acquisition  profes- 
sional, not  as  a  war-fighter,  I  see  no  problem.  I  want  to  underscore 
that  because  I  am  probably  the  wrong  witness  for  these  detailed 
discussions  when  it  gets  into  the  policy  area. 
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Senator  Nunn.  But  you  are  the  right  witness  in  terms  of  if  we 
had  this  definition  it  would  not  impede  what  you  plan  to  do  and 
what  you  believe  we  need  to  do  for  both  medium  term  and  even 
long  term  if  you  talk  10  to  20  years  in  terms  of  theater  missile  de- 
fenses? 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir,  it  would  not  hurt  my  program. 

Senator  Nunn.  If  I  could  ask  one  more  question,  Mr,  Chairman, 
along  this  line,  I  would  like  to  complete  this  line.  If  we  were  to  take 
the  defended  area  footprint  for  the  THAAD  system  against  just 
that  part  of  the  Russian  inventory  that  it  can  engage,  can  you  tell 
us  roughly  how  many  THAAD  batteries  we  would  have  to  acquire 
in  order  to  defend,  let  us  say,  the  top  50  or  100  populated  areas 
in  the  United  States,  if  we  were  going  to  use  THAAD  as  protection 
against  strategic  forces? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  it  would  be  thousands  of  gross  national 
products.  I  mean  that  seriously,  because 

Senator  Nunn.  It  would  eat  up  everything  we  produce  in  the 
United  States  in  1  year  many  times  over,  right? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  Many  times  over. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  it  would  be  totally  in- 
feasible  to  conceive  of  this  as  being  a  strategic  system? 

General  O'Neill.  Totally  infeasible. 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  I  will  not  even  ask  you  the  next  question. 
I  think  you  have  answered  it.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  O'Neill,  are 
there  nations  out  there  right  now  aggressively  seeking  to  acquire 
long-range  missiles? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Can  you  name  them  in  open  session,  or  is  that 
not  appropriate? 

General  O'Neill.  Well  sir,  I  can  speak  generically  in  open  ses- 
sion and  say  that  I  think  North  Korea,  Iran,  probably  Libya  have 
openly  suggested  their  interest  in  such  systems.  I  think  some  of 
our  friends  are  interested.  The  Indians  are  interested  in  long-range 
missile  capability. 

Senator  Smith.  The  current  budget — I  think  I  am  right  on  this — 
spends  about  80  percent  of  its  missile  defense  funds  on  theater  and 
about  15  percent  on  national  defense.  Do  you  support  that  formula? 
Is  that  sufficient? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  I  was  one  of  the  people  that  came  up  with 
that  formula.  I  am  responsible  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  users 
to  satisfy  their  requirements,  and  they  have  to  have  missile  de- 
fense capability  out  in  the  field.  We  have  already  lost  troops  due 
to  the  fact  that  America  was  not  sufficiently  capable  of  defending 
its  troops  against  existing  hardware,  hardware  that  has  existed 
since  1944.  We  are  trying  to  get  that  capability  into  the  field  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  when  I  looked  at  what  I  had  to  do  and  what 
resources  I  had,  80  percent  is  solving  the  problems  that  troops 
have  today. 

Senator  Smith.  I  understand  that,  and  I  certainly  support  your 
efforts  to  see  that  we  are  protected  in  the  theater.  My  concern  is, 
though,  are  we  losing  ground  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  long-range 
missiles  who  may  be  our  enemies  in  the  future?  Are  they  moving 
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faster  toward  the  long-range  missiles  than  we  are  toward  protect- 
ing against  them?  That  is  the  question. 

General  O'Neill.  In  the  clear,  I  think  General  Clapper  has  sug- 
gested that  the  onset  of  a  threat  from  the  rogue  nations  to  the 
United  States,  continental  United  States  he  said,  was  at  least  10 
years  away.  So  if  you  accept  that,  then  we  are  not  losing  ground. 
What  I  have  asked  the  intelligence  community  to  provide  me  is  an 
update  on  that  estimate,  and  to  include  uncertainty.  Because  as  a 
technical  person  I  can  tell  you  even  if  you  measure  the  length  of 
this  table  it  does  not  always  come  out  the  same,  and  it  is  plus  or 
minus.  And  if  the  uncertainty  in  that  10-year  estimate  is  7  years, 
that  means  as  early  as  3  years  from  today  there  could  be  a  threat 
that  could  hit  the  continental  United  States.  I  just  made  that  up. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is. 

Senator  Smith.  The  reason  why  I  am  following  this  line  of  ques- 
tioning here  is  that  as  we  look  at  that  15  percent,  I  just  want  to 
be  certain  that  that  15  percent  meets  the  criteria  to  keep  us  in  the 
game  until  we  have  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  deal  with  it.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  that  15  percent  does  that.  I  am  not  really 
convinced  that  it  does.  It  is  very  hard  to  put — more  of  a  judgment, 
I  think.  I  am  not  trying  to  challenge  your  credentials  at  all  here. 
The  point  is  it  is  a  judgment  call.  In  the  best  of  worlds  we  would 
be  providing  more. 

But  I  just  want  to  be  sure.  For  example,  what  I  am  getting  at 
is  if  we  could  do  what  we  had  to  do  for  theater  with  60  percent  or 
65  percent  and  bump  up  the  national  defense  capabilities,  then  we 
might  be  better  served.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot,  then  you 
have  to  take  whatever  is  the  priority,  which  is,  of  course,  the  thea- 
ter. But  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  pace  at  which  these  other 
nations  which  you  described,  and  probably  some  others,  are  moving 
along  toward  long-range  missile.  Certainly  North  Korea  comes  to 
mind,  which  you  mentioned. 

General  ONeill.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
asked  for  this  national  intelligence  estimate  to  be  updated,  because 
there  is  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  pace  of  this  tech  readiness 
program. 

Senator  Smith,  Let  me  just  ask  one  more  question  on  another 
matter,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  Senator  Lieberman.  From 
a  purely  technical  and  budgetary  perspective,  all  policy  and  politics 
aside,  but  just  from  a  budgetary  perspective,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
space-based  systems,  either  kinetic  or  directed  energy,  offer  the 
most  cost-effective  solution  for  a  highly  capable  missile  defense  ar- 
chitecture? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  that  depends  upon  what  the  mission  of 
your  system  is.  If  you  want  flexibility,  if  you  want  global  coverage, 
if  you  are  not  sure  where  the  enemy  may  be  coming  from,  having 
a  global  system,  which  is  what  space-based  kinetic  or  directed  en- 
ergy provides  you,  is  a  very  efficient  way  to  do  business.  But  you 
have  to  remember  that  in  order  to  have  the  capability  you  have  to 
put  a  constellation  up  because  the  systems  that  are  defending  you 
are  moving  out  of  your  area  very  rapidly;  whereas,  if  we  knew 
what  the  threat  was  and  we  knew  what  the  target  was,  if  the  tar- 
get is  South  Korea  and  the  threat  is  from  North  Korea,  one  could 
probably  more  efficiently  position  forces  that  were  ground-based, 
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sea-based,  or  even  air-based,  to  accomplish  the  mission.  They 
would  not  have  the  flexibility  if  the  Navv  was  not  there  yet  and 
if  the  Army  was  going  to  be  there  in  3  days  and  if  the  Air  Force 
was  going  to  be  there  2  days,  that  kind  of  a  thing. 

You  have  to  look  at  the  timeliness,  and  you  have  to  look  at  where 
these  assets  are  positioned.  But  if  you  know  where  he  is  going  to 
shoot  at,  and  you  know  basically  wnat  the  threat  is,  you  can  cost- 
effectively  design  a  system  to  defend  that  point. 

Senator  Smith.  So  if  you  take  the  uncertainty  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, then  space  offers  the  most  flexible  and  robust  coverage? 

General  O'Neill.  It  clearly,  in  the  area  of  sensors,  has  been 
shown  to  be  just  a  whole  new  ball  game  in  capability.  I  think  even- 
tually we  will  be  able  to  say  the  same  thing  about  weapons,  but 
that  is  down  the  road  a  ways. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  O'Neill, 
let  me  pick  up  on  one  of  the  lines  of  questioning  of  Senator  Smith, 
and  pose  this  scenario  or  argument  to  you,  which  I  had  posed  to 
myself  and  ask  you  to  react  to  it.  This  is  another  way  of  trying  to 
gauge  what  the  reality  and  frame  is  in  which  it  might  be  realistic 
that  there  could  be  a  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  continental 
United  States  and,  therefore,  raise  questions  about  our  national 
missile  defense.  If  we  are  talking  here  about  a  rogue  nation,  is  it 
not  conceivable  that  a  rogue  nation  without  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  capacity  could  launch  a  missile  from  some  other  plat- 
form closer  to  us  such  as  on  the  water  or  from  the  water?  One  can- 
not put  any  probabilities  on  this,  but  I  am  depending  here  on  the 
adjective  rogue  nation.  If  by  their  nature  they  are  a  rogue  nation 
and  want  to  do  us  harm,  presumably  they  can  find  a  way  to  do  it 
closer  to  us  than  from  their  own  home  base.  Is  that  a  realistic 
worry? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  worry.  Of 
course,  there  are  ways  that  we  can  interdict  aircraft  or  ships.  We 
have  no  way  to  interdict  an  ICBM  that  is  on  the  way.  That  is  the 
problem. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Okay,  so  in  terms  of  the  public  understand- 
ing what  we  are  saying,  it  is  an  important  point.  We  do  not  have 
a  way  to  interdict  the  ICBM. 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  correct. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Presume  that  we  would  be  able  to  identify 
it,  if  this  was  going  to  happen  from  a  ship,  we  obviously  have  the 
capacity  to  hit  the  ship. 

Okay,  let  me  elaborate  on  the  details  of  the  national  missile  de- 
fense options  we  have.  I  gather  from  your  answers  to  Senator 
Smith  that  the  possibility  of  a  space-based  system  here  is  more 
within  the  range  of  cost  effectiveness,  based  on  your  answer.  I  am 
going  back  to  Senator  Nunn's  question.  If  putting  a  THAAD-type 
system  around  50  major  population  centers  in  the  United  States 
would  cost  us  more  than  our  gross  domestic  product,  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  mention  the  next  couple  of  options  we  have  for 
a  methodology  and  what  percentage  of  the  GDP  that  might 
consume. 

General  O'Neill.  What  we  have  put  together  is  an  architecture 
for  national  missile  defense  for  which  we  are  doing  a  technology 
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program,  and  the  architecture  involved  ground-based  radars — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  same  radar  technology  that  we  are  using 
for  THAAD,  it  is  just  a  bigger  radar  that  does  not  move.  It  is  so 
big  you  cannot  move  it  efficiently.  Ground-based  interceptors:  The 
ground-based  interceptors  are  based  upon  technologies  that  have 
been  developed  since  the  early  1980s,  the  homing  overlay  experi- 
ment, ERIS,  things  like  that.  They  are  large  seekers,  they  fly  into 
the  target,  they  are  ground-launched,  silo-launched.  And  tne  space- 
based  sensor:  The  space-based  sensor  we  used  to  call  Brilliant 
Eyes,  it  is  now  called  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System  managed 
by  the  Air  Force  for  us. 

Those  are  the  three  primary  elements.  And  very  cost  effectively, 
one  can  defend  the  United  States  from  attack  that  we  envision 
from  the  kind  of  rogue  nation  that  we  are  talking  about,  and  we 
feel  that  that  architecture  can  be  deployed  within  the  existing  ABM 
Treaty  and  should  not  threaten  the  Russian  ability  to  have  mutu- 
ally assured  capability  for  their  offense  of  the  situation  requires. 
This  would  be  what  I  would  call  a  limited  defense,  but  it  would  be 
a  robust  defense  against  a  limited  threat. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right.  And  not  Joking,  but  within  a  rel- 
atively small  percentage  not  only  of  the  GDP  but  of  our  normal  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget. 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Final  question,  and  I  pick  up  on  what  you 
just  said  about  what  should  be  the  Russian  response  to  this.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  as  we  talk  about  this,  there  is  clearly  a  commu- 
nications gap.  We  are  talking  about  defending  ourselves  from  a 
threat  that  would  come  from  a  rogue  nation,  not  from  the  Russians, 
a  threat  which  they  might  feel  vulnerable  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore you  would  think  there  would  be  a  community  of  interest  here. 
But  obviously,  there  seems  not  to  be. 

I  presume  there  is  a  community  of  interest  with  some  of  our  al- 
lies, and  they  have  similar  reasons  to  worry.  For  instance,  in  Eu- 
rope or  the  Middle  East,  they  are  closer  just  in  terms  of  distance 
to  those  who  may  have  the  mid-range  capacity  now.  I  wanted  you 
to  describe,  if  you  would  briefly,  the  extent  of  cooperation  we  are 
having  now  with  our  allies  in  the  development  of  ballistic  missile 
defenses.  Are  they  chipping  in,  I  guess  is  the  bottom  line  of  my 
question. 

General  O'Neill.  Well,  I  think  if  you  consider  what  we  consider 
as  theater  defense  Israel  considers  strategic  defense.  Their  country 
is  smaller  than  a  typical  U.S.  theater.  We  are  right  now  getting 
about  half  of  the  cost  of  their  strategic  defense  system  that  they 
call  Arrow  paid  for  out  of  the  Israeli  sheckel.  They  are  very  aggres- 
sively seeking  to  provide  a  capability  to  defend  their  country.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to  support  that,  and  we 
have  been  supporting  them  for  probably  8  years. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  a  joint  program? 

General  O'Neill.  It  is  a  joint  program. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  that  we  obviously  benefit  ourselves  from 
what  they  develop. 

General  O'Neill.  Our  benefit  is  more  technology  transfer.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  strategic  system  for  Israel,  it  is  not  very  mobile.  It  is 
larger  than  we  would  use,  and  their  radar  is  larger,  so  we  take  the 
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technologies.  They  happen  to  use  the  same  focal  plane,  for  example, 
in  their  seeker  that  we  will  use  in  THAAD.  We  have  learned  a  lot 
from  their  testing.  A  lot  of  their  early  failures  in  testing,  we  used 
to  keep  that  from  happening  when  we  tested  THAAD  successfully 
1  week  ago.  We  used  a  lot  of  the  benefits  that  came  out  of  early 
failures  in  the  Arrow  program.  Arrow  flies  as  fast  as  THAAD  flies, 
so  we  learned  a  lot  about  hypervelocity  from  the  Israelis. 

The  Japanese  have  completed  a  study  and  published  a  white 
paper  which  says  that  Japan  must  consider  the  impact  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  threat — it  did  not  say  from  where,  but  you  can  imag- 
ine from  where — and  be  prepared  to  defend  Japan  as  part  of  its  de- 
fense philosophy  against  that  kind  of  a  threat.  So  tney  are  right 
now  in  a  study  phase  and  we  are  supporting  them,  but  the  Japa- 
nese are  paying  for  the  study.  When  they  announced  to  me  they 
were  going  to  pay  20  million  yen  for  the  study  I  was  very  im- 
pressed, until  I  divided  by  100,  and  $200,000  is  the  study.  But 
there  is  a  lot  more  going  into  it  from  Japanese  industry.  They  are 
coming  on  very  strong,  so  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  study. 

The  French  have  written  a  white  paper,  and  in  the  French  policy 
guidance  right  now  France  will  develop  missile  defense  for  its  pop- 
ulation. That  is  one  of  its  goals  in  the  far  term. 

The  UK  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  a  pre-feasibility  study 
right  now.  All  these  things  are  funded  by  the  countries,  they  are 
not  funded  by  America.  But  the  UK  is  in  the  middle  of  a  study 
right  now.  They  are  benefiting  from  a  lot  of  work  that  they  did  for 
us  in  executing  pieces  of  our  program  through  R&D  that  we  had 
done  in  the  UK.  The  UK  is  now  spending  its  money  to  do  this 
study,  and  within  about  a  year  they  will  come  on  with  regard  to 
where  they  are  going  to  go. 

We  mentioned  earlier  this  Corps  SAM  MEADS  program.  One  of 
the  things  I  was  asked  to  do  by  Congress  was  find  some  burden- 
sharing  in  missile  defense.  Well,  we  now  have  the  Grermans,  Ital- 
ians, and  French  willing  to  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  a  TMD  program. 
They  want  it  to  be  transparent,  and  they  want  to  do  it  together. 
They  do  not  want  America  to  tell  them  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
so  we  are  trying  to  do  this  in  a  little  bit  different  way  and  be  a 
four-member  team  for  development  of  this  Corps  SAM.  (General 
Black,  that  it  is  one  of  his  major  programs. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  helpful. 

Senator  LOTT.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  could  ask  one 
more,  I  have  to  open  another  hearing  in  a  few  moments  that  I  have 
to  chair,  and  I  hate  not  to  hear  our  next  witnesses,  but  I  will  get 
caught  up  later  on  their  testimony. 

General,  we  have  now  a  national  missile  defense  program  that 
has  been  funded  at  about  $400  million  a  year.  It  has  been  cut  back 
rather  significantly,  partly  because  the  technology  readiness  pro- 
gram is  not  one  that  excites  Congress  in  the  sense  of  putting  a  lot 
of  funds  in  it,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  GBI  program  has  been 
put  on  hold.  The  GBR  program  will  be  developed  from  the  GBR- 
T  radar  for  the  THAAD  system,  so  there  has  been  a  general  slow- 
ing down  of  the  national  missile  defense  program. 

Now,  I  think  that  mood  is  going  to  change  this  year,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  an  increase  in  that  progpram.  My  question  to  you  is, 
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what  kind  of  general  funding  could  you  now  productively  apply  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is,  fiscal  year  1996,  to  the  national  missile 
defense  program?  What  would  be  the  maximum  amount  that  you 
could  use  in  a  productive  and  efficient  way? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  this  question  was  also  asked  of  me  in  the 
House  National  Security  Committee,  and  I  answered  $600  million. 
That  would  include  $150  million  for  the  SMTS — space  and  missile 
tracking  system — which  is  managed  by  the  Air  Force,  and  then 
$450  million  in  the  other  elements  of  the  NMD  tech  readiness  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  NUNN.  What  is  the  total  number? 

General  O'Neill.  $600  million. 

Senator  Nunn.  $600  million  as  opposed  to  $400  million? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  is  being  requested  now? 

General  O'Neill.  What  is  being  requested  right  now  is  $400  mil- 
lion. I  am  requesting  an  additional  $600  million. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  a  total  of  about  $1  billion? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  Tell  us  again  how  you  would  use  it. 

General  O'Neill.  I  would  provide  $150  million  to  both  accelerate 
and  provide  risk  reduction  for  the  Air  Force  Brilliant  Eyes,  SMTS 
program.  Of  the  $450  million  remaining,  I  would  emphasize  the  in- 
terceptor, what  we  call  now  the  Exo-kill  vehicle,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  GBI,  and  I  would  put  competition  back  in  the  EKV  pro- 
gram and  have  a  fly-off. 

What  we  are  forced  to  do  now,  at  $400  million,  is  make  a  deci- 
sion between  two  competing  contractors  based  upon  paper  analysis. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  have  both  of  the  contractors  build 
prototypical  kill  vehicles  and  fly  them,  and  then  we  can  assess  who 
does  the  job  best. 

Senator  Nunn.  Okay.  If  you  want  to  supply  anything  else  on  this 
question  for  the  record,  that  will  be  helpful  to  us,  because  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  an  important  question  for  us. 

One  final  question,  and  that  is  on  the  ERINT.  We  put  some  risk 
reduction  money  in  ERINT  last  year.  As  you  well  know,  that  issue 
will  likely  come  back  up.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
made  significant  progress  on  ERINT,  and  if  so,  does  this  rate  of 
progress  suggest  a  continuing  need  for  risk  reduction  funding  for 
a  backup  system? 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  we  have  made  significant  progress  in 
ERINT,  and  I  think  the  risk  reduction  money  was  very  helpful,  but 
we  are  asking  for  much  less  this  year,  roughly  $20  million,  and 
that  is  all  we  need.  We  do  not  need  any  more,  and  that  will  be- 
that  is  money  that  will  provide  risk  reduction  for  the  PAC  III  mis- 
sile, and  not  any  other  alternative  missile. 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  you  need  any  additional  flight  testing  of  the 
multimode  missile  in  order  to  implement  the  risk  reduction  pro- 
gram? 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  do  not? 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  And  you  believe  if  Congress  supports  that,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  wasted? 
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General  O'Neill.  I  think  I  could  spend  the  money  better  in  many 
other  places  in  my  program. 

Senator  NUNN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Senator  Lott,  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  I  just  have  a  few  ques- 
tions, General.  Let  me  add  my  welcome  to  you.  General,  first,  rel- 
ative to  the  ABM  Treaty,  do  you  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  that  the  ABM  Treaty  remains  in  the  U.S. 
national  security  interest  and  that  we  should  remain  in  compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  And  do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
viable  ABM  Treaty  and  also  to  develop  and  to  deploy  effective  thea- 
ter missile  defenses? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Are  there  circumstances  under  which  the  theater 
missile  defense  systems  that  we  are  now  developing  could  have  sig- 
nificant capabilities  against  a  significant  portion  of  Russia's  strate- 
gic ballistic  missile  force? 

General  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  I  will  leave  it  at  that,  then.  Now,  under 
what  conditions  would  such  capabilities  exist?  In  other  words,  how 
many  systems  would  have  to  be  deployed,  where  would  they  have 
to  be  deployed,  with  what  kind  of  external  sensors  and  so  forth,  for 
our  or  for  a  theater  missile  defense  system  to  have  significant  capa- 
bilities against  a  significant  portion  of  Russia's  strategic  ballistic 
missile  force?  I  am  assuming  here  a  post  START  II  environment. 

General  O'Neill.  Sir,  we  would  have  to  have  a  number  of  inter- 
ceptors significantly  larger  than  the  post  START  II  numbers.  They 
would  have  to  be  placed  in  such  locations  that,  not  knowing  where 
the  enemy  was  going  to  target,  they  could  defend  against  a  signifi- 
cant fi-action  of  that  number,  so  that  would  multiply  that. 

They  would  have  to  be  located  in  multiple  sites  in  the  United 
States  CONUS,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  and  th«^v  would  have  to  have 
enough  capability  to  get  early  warning  information  that  they  could 
be  launched  in  case  the  enemy  targets  were  salvage  fused,  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  intercept  a  target  and  have  that  target  go 
off,  and  then  still  be  able  to  intercept  another  target  which  was 
coming  through  that  cloud  of  debris. 

The  scenario  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  scenario  that  we  looked  at  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  SDI  program.  That  was  the  attack  called, 
I  think  it  was  Phase  I  of  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  now  it  would 
be  less,  it  would  be  a  few  thousand  RVs. 

And  what  would  it  take?  That  kind  of  an  architecture  would  re- 
quire space-based  weapons,  it  would  require  ground-based  weap- 
ons, and  it  would  require  space-based  centers  and  ground-based 
centers. 

Senator  Levin.  Just  one  last  question.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
leaks  of  classified  information  relative  to  the  ABM  and  TMD  issue, 
and  it  disturbs  me  to  see  the  apparent  impunity  with  which  these 
leaks  have  been  going  on,  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  your 
organization  has  looked  into  possible  sources  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closures of  classified  information. 
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General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  areas,  espe- 
cially the  ABM  Treaty  area,  we  now  handle  only  in  my  office.  It 
is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  trust,  but  we  iust  feel  it  is  more  appro- 
priate, because  these  things  are  privileged,  and  because  very  often 
they  are  negotiations  between  sovereign  States  and  heads  of  sov- 
ereign States.  This  information  is  privileged,  and  should  not  be,  for 
any  reason,  put  out,  so  we  are  very  careful  of  this  leak  situation, 
and  it  has  not  helped  anybody.  I  do  not  know  who  would  be  moti- 
vated to  let  this  kind  of  information  get  out. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  LOTT.  Thank  you.  Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Greneral 
O'Neill.  Thank  you  for  your  patience.  You  did  an  excellent  job  this 
afternoon. 

We  do  have  a  second  panel  now,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  them 
both  to  come  forward.  If  those  accompanying  General  O'Neill  would 
like  to  leave  at  this  point,  I  hope  you  will  do  it  quickly  so  we  can 
move  to  our  next  panel. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  Because  of  time  con- 
straints, I  put  my  opening  statement  in  the  record  at  the  beginning 
of  this  hearing.  I  now  have  one  from  Senator  Nunn,  and  it  will  be 
at  the  beginning  of  this  panel's  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  our  very  familiar,  and  very 
expert,  witnesses  to  this  morning's  hearing.  I  look  forward  to  their  testimony  on  the 
thorny  arms  control  issues  before  us.  This  committee,  indeed,  the  Congress,  has  de- 
clared that: 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  not  intended  to,  and  does  not,  apply  to  or  limit  research, 
development,  testing,  or  deployment  of  missile  defense  systems,  system  up^ades, 
or  system  components  that  are  designed  to  counter  modem  theater  ballistic  mis- 
siles, regardless  of  the  capabilities  oi  those  systems,  unless  those  systems,  system 
upgrades,  or  system  components  are  tested  against  or  have  demonstrated  capabili- 
ties to  counter  modem  strategic  ballistic  missiles." 

Clearly,  most  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  pursue  the  development  and  de- 

gloyment  of  highly  effective  theater  missile  defense  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  the 
ongress  has  furtner,  and  more  recently,  declared  that  all  fiscal  year  1995  and  prior 
year  funds  used  for  missile  defense  purposes  can  only  be  obligated  for  development 
and  testing  consistent  with  the  current  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  re- 
quiring that  all  materials,  including  long-lead  items,  so  acquired  be  for  purposes 
consistent  with  that  interpretation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  consider  the  ramifications  of  any  unilateral  ef- 
forts by  the  Congress  to  "solve"  the  ABM  demarcation  issue  on  a  host  of  other 
agreed  and_pending  international  treaties,  including  continued  adherence  to  START 
I  and  CSCE,  ratification  of  START  II,  and  extension  of  the  NPT  Treaty.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  expert  advice  from  our  witnesses. 

Senator  Lott.  Our  witnesses  at  this  time  are  Mr.  Sidney 
Graybeal  and  Dr.  William  R.  Graham.  Mr.  Graybeal,  please  pro- 
ceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDNEY  GRAYBEAL,  CHIEF  SCIENTIST,  NA- 
TIONAL  security  STUDIES  AND  STRATEGIES  GROUP, 
SCIENCE  APPLICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  prepared 
statement  which  I  will  submit  for  the  record,  but  in  view  of  the 
hour  and  the  time,  I  will  forego  presenting  that  in  its  full  context. 

Senator  Lott.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  both  of  you. 
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Mr.  Graybeal.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  views 
I  will  be  expressing  are  strictly  personal  views.  They  do  not  rep- 
resent any  Government  agency  or  any  private  organization. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  background  points  and  then 
highlight  three  items  which  are  very  current  in  the  ongoing  de- 
bates between  effective  theater  missile  defenses  and  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

I  would  like  to  remind  everyone  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  of  un- 
limited duration.  However,  when  it  was  negotiated,  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  living  document  to  be  clarified,  modified,  or  amended  as 
there  were  changes  in  the  threat,  or  advances  in  the  technologies 
that  permitted  such  changes.  This  has  been  done  in  the  1978 
Agreed  Statement  regarding  the  use  of  radars  at  test  ranges  and 
also  regarding  what  constituted  testing  in  an  ABM  mode. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  as  background  is  that  this 
treaty  is  verified  by  national  technical  means  alone.  This  was  a 
very  important  consideration  when  we  were  negotiating  the  treaty. 
It  remains  a  very  important  consideration  when  you  look  at  what 
might  or  might  not  be  limited  as  you  move  into  the  area  of  demar- 
cation. As  has  been  presented  here  earlier,  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  that  the  emerging  theater  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat  will  consist  of  theater  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  in 
the  order  of  3,000  to  3,500  kilometers;  these  missiles  travel  at 
roughly  5  kilometers  per  second.  That  was  agreed  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

However,  Russia,  according  to  press  reports,  has  proposed  addi- 
tional limitations,  some  of  which  involve  limitations  on  theater  bal- 
listic missile  defense  interceptor  velocity.  In  other  words,  con- 
straints on  the  actual  velocity  of  an  interceptor. 

This,  I  think,  poses  two  problems:  first,  we  do  not  know  the  re- 
quirements for  future  effective  theater  ballistic  missile  defenses, 
and  we  should  not  tie  our  hands  by  putting  limits  on  those  veloci- 
ties now,  but  second,  regarding  the  point  of  the  treaty  being  veri- 
fied by  national  technical  means,  there  could  be  significant  difficul- 
ties in  verifying  precisely  these  interceptor  velocity  limits,  thus  cre- 
ating potential  compliance  problems  as  you  go  down  the  road. 

Now,  one  of  the  issues  that  I  want  to  mention  that  has  come  up 
here  today  is  the  use  of  data  from  external  sensors.  The  ABM  Trea- 
ty does  not  limit  the  use  of  data  from  external  sensors.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  last  compliance  report  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, which  essentially  stated  that  data  from  large  phased  array  ra- 
dars in  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  transmitted  to  the  Moscow  battle 
management  center,  and  that  there  was  no  limit  on  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  those  data. 

This  we  knew  in  1972,  when  we  negotiated  the  treaty.  This  was 
confirmed  then,  so  if  there  are  no  limits  on  data  firom  large  phased 
array  radars  that  can  go  into  a  battle  management  center,  why  are 
we  considering  that  there  should  be  limits  on  data  from  space- 
based  sensors,  essentially  the  same  kind  of  data,  that  goes  into  a 
battle  management  center? 

If  someone  can  explain  the  difference  to  me,  then  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  consider  that  there  might  be  a  violation  in  using  data  from 
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external  sensors  for  the  upgrading  of  theater  missile  defenses,  or 
ABM  systems. 

These  data  are  not  limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  I  think  the 
Missile  Defense  Act  actually  supports  this  finding,  as  indicated  in 
my  testimony. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  concern  was  alluded  to  in  pre- 
vious discussions,  namely,  there  was  an  administration  finding  on 
the  THAAD  TMD  system,  which  finding  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate; fortunately,  the  Senate  did  not  endorse  that  finding.  The  un- 
classified finding  reported  in  the  Senate  stated  that  if  THAAD  has 
internal  software  modifications  and  receives  data  from  an  external 
sensor,  a  space-based  sensor,  THAAD  would  have  significant  capa- 
bilities against  some  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

I  think  that  finding  is  a  major  mistake.  That  finding  is  based  on 
computer  simulations.  It  states  that,  based  on  computer  simula- 
tions, THAAD  would  have  these  capabilities.  Computer  simulations 
are  not  verifiable  by  national  technical  means.  The  target  velocities 
we  talked  about  before,  the  ranges,  are  verifiable. 

The  administration  rightly  went  into  the  negotiations  in  Novem- 
ber 1993  using  the  demonstrated  criteria  to  determine  treaty  com- 
pliance. When  you  move  to  using  computer  simulations,  you  are 
moving  to  totally  unverifiable  criteria,  you  use  inherent  capabili- 
ties. No  arms  controller  wants  a  dual  standard  of  verification, 
namely,  tying  your  hands  tighter  than  you  can  tie  the  hands  of  the 
other  side. 

Now,  the  use  of  the  demonstrated  versus  inherent  criterion  has 
also  been  brought  up  and  confirmed,  and  some  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  has  supported  the  view  that  the  dem- 
onstrated is  the  correct  criterion.  This  is  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  my  testimony. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  there  was  what  would  be  called  a 
mutual  understanding  between  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
when  the  ABM  Treaty  was  ratified.  Ambassador  Smith,  who  nego- 
tiated the  treaty,  was  asked  during  the  ratification  hearings:  "what 
is  limited  by  this  treaty  and  what  is  not  limited?" 

Ambassador  Smith  responded,  "those  items  that  can  be  observed, 
flight  tests,  prototypes,  and  such  things,  are  limited.  Those  items 
that  take  place  in  the  laboratory,  bread  board  models,  research  and 
development,  are  not  limited." 

He  essentially  was  saying  those  things  that  we  can  verify  by  na- 
tional technical  means,  that  demonstrate  capabilities  are  limited, 
and  not  inherent  capabilities  and  what  takes  place  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

This  mutual  understanding,  I  think,  was  reinforced  by  Senator 
Nunn  during  the  INF  negotiations  when  he  asked,  did  he  have  to 
read  the  full  negotiating  record  in  order  to  understand  the  INF 
Treaty,  or  could  he  believe  what  the  executive  branch  was  stating. 
This  is  what  the  executive  branch  stated  in  1972,  and  dem- 
onstrated capability  is  the  criterion  that  I  believe  should  be  applied 
to  determining  compliance. 

Also,  demonstrated  capability  is  important  from  another  stand- 
point. General  O'Neill,  who  was  just  here,  testified  before  the 
House  in  March  1995,  essentially  saying  that  no  military  com- 
mander is  really  going  to  place  his  troops,  nis  personnel,  in  the  face 
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of  a  threat,  defending  them  with  a  theater  missile  sensor  system 
that  has  not  been  demonstrated  or  tested  in  the  environment  in 
which  it  must  operate. 

I  beheve  this  position  will  be  maintained  by  the  President,^  by 
any  Member  of  Congress,  or  the  National  Security  Council:  we  are 
not  going  to  defend  our  personnel  and  our  Nation  on  the  basis  of 
a  system  that  has  never  been  demonstrated  or  been  tested  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  operate. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  national  missile  de- 
fense. It  is  not  in  my  testimony,  but  it  has  come  up  twice  here  in 
the  discussions.  I  think  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  limit  a  national 
missile  defense. 

Senator  Nunn  in  1988  proposed  an  ALPS,  an  accidental  launch 
protection  system,  and  he  showed  that  with  the  one  permitted 
ABM  site  at  Grand  Forks,  using  data  from  external  sensors,  basi- 
cally Pave  Paws,  or  the  GSTS  ground-based  support  system,  you 
could  provide  defense  of  the  continental  United  States  from  one 
site  at  Grand  Forks  against  a  small  emerging  threat  from  a  rogue 
nation  of  1,  2,  3,  5,  up  to  10  missiles,  completely  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty.  This  is  the  type  of  system  that  Greneral  O'Neill 
talked  about  at  Grand  Forks. 

But  then  you  have  two  problems:  (1)  you  do  not  provide  effective 
coverage  of  Alaska;  and  (2)  you  do  not  provide  effective  coverage  of 
Hawaii.  I  think  that  the  treaty  would  need  to  be  amended  and 
could  be  amended  to  provide  three  sites  in  the  United  States,  one 
each  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This  would  not  undermine  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty  as  stated  in  Article  I:  not  to  provide 
a  defense  of  the  territory  against  the  tvpe  offerees  that  Russia  will 
have,  even  after  START  H  is  fully  implemented. 

In  fact.  Senators,  I  remind  you  that  the  forces  that  will  exist  in 
Russia  and  the  United  States  after  START  II  is  fully  implemented 
will  be  essentially  the  same  level  as  they  were  in  1972,  when  we 
negotiated  the  treaty.  So  if  the  rationale  for  the  treaty  existed 
then,  it  should  also  exist  in  this  world,  if  you  believe  Secretary  of 
Defense  Perry  is  correct  that  we  must  hedge  against  the  possibility 
of  a  resurgent  Russia  which  is  willing  to  go  back  and  become  an 
adversary  rather  than  an  ally. 

And  last,  I  would  just  like  to  run  through  briefly,  if  I  might,  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  derived  on  the  subject  of  TMD,  but  also 
looking  at  other  aspects  of  ballistic  missile  defense,  and  the  ABM 
Treaty.  First,  I  believe  that  a  fully  effective  TMD  system  will  re- 
quire data  from  external  sensors,  and  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
such  data  are  not  prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Grovernment  should  concentrate  on  verifiable, 
demonstrated  limitations  and  abandon  the  criteria  based  on  un- 
verifiable,  inherent  capabilities  derived  primarily  from  computer 
simulations,  frequently  referred  to  as  footprints. 

Negotiating  limits  on  TMD  interceptor  velocities  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  TMD  program,  and  such  limits 
probably  are  not  precisely  verifiable  by  national  technical  means 
alone. 

Anti-tactical  ballistic  missiles,  or  ATBMs,  are  not  limited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  clarifications  coming  out  of  the  demarcation  ne- 
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fotiations  should  not  result  in  the  ABM  Treaty  becoming  a  TMD 
reaty. 

I  do  subscribe  to  the  point  that  was  mentioned  earlier  here,  that 
one  approach  would  be  cooperation  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States  on  ballistic  missile  defenses,  as  a  step.  We  should  not  get 
too  deeply  immersed  in  trying  to  unravel  the  demarcation  through 
more  and  more  detail. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  Government  should  not  accept  limitations  on 
TMD  capabilities  that  pose  no  threat  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  I  think  the  discussion  with  General  O'Neill  at  the 
end  of  his  testimony  brought  that  point  out. 

General  Shalikashvili  has  suggested  in  a  3  January  1995  memo 
to  John  Deutch  that  it  may  be  time  to  think  about  roiling  back  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position,  and  this  suggestion,  in  my  view,  should 
be  given  very  serious  consideration.  We  should  go  back  to  the  5  kil- 
ometers per  second  target  velocity  and  the  3,500  kilometers  cri- 
teria. Some  of  the  things  included  in  this  line  are  also  included  in 
the  draft  that  Senator  Warner  is  currently  considering. 

Last,  the  U.S.  Government  must  avoid  forcing  a  choice  between 
achieving  effective  theater  missile  systems  and  maintaining  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  choice  is  not  necessary.  The  United  States  can 
and  should  have  both.  If  we  do  force  a  choice,  regardless  of  which 
wins,  the  ABM  Treaty  or  effective  theater  missile  defense,  the 
United  States  loses  in  the  process. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  present  these  views.  I  will  be 
happy  to  entertain  any  questions. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Graybeal  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Sidney  N.  Graybeal 
effective  theater  missile  defense  and  the  abm  treaty 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  present  my 
views  on  why  the  needed,  efTective  Theater  Missile  Defenses  (TMD)  are  compatible 
with  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  served  as  Alternate  Executive  Officer  throughout  the 
SALT-I  negotiations,  chaired  the  ASM  Treaty  working  group  which  negotiated  Arti- 
cle VI — the  Article  currently  in  question — and  was  the  first  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission,  the  body  responsible  for  im^ementing  the 
Treaty.  I  have  remained  closely  involved  in  activities  related  to  the  Treaty,  includ- 
ing the  issues  before  your  committee  today.  My  statement  this  afternoon  is  based 
on  work  which  my  colleague.  Dr.  Patricia  McFate,  and  I  have  been  performing  in 
various  capacities. 

My  testimony  focuses  on  three  current  issues:  (1)  the  utilization  of  data  from  ex- 
ternal sensors;  (2)  "demonstrated"  versus  "inherent"  capabilities- and  (3)  TMD  inter- 
ceptor velocity  limits.  I  will  be  happy  to  cover  any  other  ABM  Treaty  issues  during 
the  discussion  period. 

However,  first,  I  want  to  make  a  few  observations  about  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Treaty  is  of  unlimited  duration;  but  it  was  intended  to  be  a  "living  document" — to 
be  clarified,  modified,  amended,  and  updated,  depending  on  changes  in  the  threat 
or  advances  in  technology. 

The  Treaty  is  verified  by  national  technical  means  (NTM)  alone.  When  we  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty,  we  were  very  conscious  of  this  fact;  therefore  quantitative  limits, 
such  as  interceptor  velocity  limits,  do  not  appear  in  the  Treaty  because  of  the  inher- 
ent verification  difTiculties  associated  with  such  limits.  In  fact,  the  United  States  se- 
riously considered  placing  quantitative  limits  on  what  constituted  testing  "in  an 
ABM  mode."  Quantitative  limits  were  turned  down  for  three  specific  reasons:  (1)  the 
limits  would  be  difficult  to  verify  by  national  technical  means;  (2)  the  United  States 
wanted  flexibility  in  its  own  programs;  and  (3)  the  United  States  wanted  flexibility 
to  challenge  possible  Soviet  actions  in  upgrading  their  SAM  systems.  In  my  view, 
these  reasons  still  apply  today. 

The  ABM  Treaty  limits  strategic  defenses.  It  is  not  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  mis- 
sile (ATBM)  treaty  limiting  theater  defenses.  It  should  not  become  a  "TMD  Treaty." 
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However,  problems  have  arisen  because  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty,  the  parties  un- 
dertake "not  to  give  non-ABM  components  the  capabilities  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test  them  in  an  ABM 
mode."  This  Article  raises  three  important  interrelated  questions:  what  are  strategic 
ballistic  missiles;  what  constitutes  testing  "in  an  ABM  mode";  and  how  are  "capa- 
bilities to  counter"  determined.  The  three  issues  which  I  will  discuss  today  impinge 
on  these  three  questions. 

The  first  issue  is  the  utilization  of  data  from  external  sensors,  that  is,  data  from 
space-based,  air-borne,  or  surface-based  sensors.  In  my  view,  such  use  is  not  a  trea- 
ty compliance  issue  because  data  from  external  sensors  are  not  limited  by  the  ABM 
Treaty.  External  sensors  are  adjuncts  to  ABM  systems  and  not  substitutes  for  ABM 
radars.  The  only  way  an  external  sensor  becomes  an  ABM  component — namely,  an 
ABM  radar — is  if  it  substitutes  for  that  radar,  and  the  only  way  it  can  substitute 
for  the  radar  is  if  it  communicates  directly  to  an  ABM  interceptor  in  flight.  Data 
from  external  sensors  can  be  sent  to  a  battle  management  center  such  as  Cheyenne 
Mountain,  and  then  used  in  any  manner,  for  example,  upgrading  the  target  object 
map,  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  ABM  system.  This  utilization  of  data  from 
external  sensors  applies  to  both  ABM  systems  and  TMD  systems. 

Why  is  this  true?  In  1972,  we  were  aware  that  data  from  the  Soviet  large  phased- 
array  radars  (LPARs)  could  be  sent  to  the  Moscow  battle  management  center. 
Today,  we  know  this  to  be  the  case.  In  the  last  compliance  report  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, dated  January  1993,  the  following  statement  appears: 

"The  USG  now  judges  that  the  support  of  ABM  systems  by  early  warning  ra- 
dars providing  precise  handover  data  will  not  constitute  the  use  of  early  warn- 
ing radars  as  ABM  radars  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Specifically,  the  USG 
will  not  consider  as  prohibited  the  handover  of  precise  target  state  vectors  by 
properly  located  and  oriented  early  warning  radars  to  ABM  systems  or  ABM 
components." 

If  it  is  compliant  to  use  data  from  an  LPAR  rauar,  then  providing  the  same  type 
of  data  coming  from  a  space-based  sensor  to  a  battle  management  center  should  not 
be  limited.  If  anyone  can  explain  the  difference  in  these  situations,  I  will  be  willing 
to  examine  the  notion  that  data  from  space-based  sensors  is  prohibited  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Congressional  views  have  also  been  clear  on  this  subject.  In  the  Missile  Defense 
Act,  the  defensive  system  described  for  development  includes: 

"Optimum  utilization  of  space-based  sensors,  including  sensors  capable  of  cue- 
ing ground-based  anti-ballistic  missile  interceptors  and  providing  initial 
targeting  vectors,  and  other  sensor  systems  that  also  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty,  such  as  a  ground-based  sub-orbital  surveillance  and  tracking  sys- 
tems." [The  last  phrase  was  later  modified  to  read:  "including  specifically  the 
ground  surveillance  and  tracking  system."] 

An  administration  finding  regarding  the  compliance  of  a  proposed  theater  missile 
defense  system,  the  THAAD,  has  caused  additional  concerns  about  the  use  of  data 
from  external  sensors.  The  Senate  Fiscal  Year  1995  DOD  Authorization  bill  includes 
the  following  notation  regarding  this  administration  finding: 

"Based  on  U.S.  computer  simulations,  the  administration  has  determined  that 
the  THAAD  system  could  possess  a  'significant'  intercept  probability  against 
some  strategic  reentry  vehicles,  but  only  after  the  full  UOES  system  is  in  place, 
including  battle  management  software  to  receive  cueing  information  from  exter- 
nal sensor  sources." 

This  administration  finding  essentially  says  that  THAAD  becomes  an  ABM  sys- 
tem if  it  ever  receives  cueing  data  from  an  external  sensor.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
mistake.  A  fully  effective  theater  missile  defense  requires  data  from  external  sen- 
sors. These  data  are  not  prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  Why  the  administration  is 
making  compliance  judgments  based  on  unverifiable  inherent  capabilities  derived 
from  computer  simulations  rather  than  using  verifiable  demonstrated  capabilities  is 
difficult  to  understand,  much  less  justify. 

The  THAAD  finding  is  linked  to  the  second  issue  which  I  wish  to  discuss:  the 
question  of  "demonstrated"  versus  "inherent"  capabilities.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
ABM  treaty  is  verified  by  national  technical  means  only.  Senators  will  remember 
from  the  period  of  the  INF  ratification  hearings  that  Senator  Nunn  raised  the  issue 
of  whether  statements  made  during  the  hearings  represented  the  bases  on  which 
the  Treaty  would  be  interpreted.  Senator  Nunn  was  assured  that  he  need  not  have 
to  read  the  entire  INF  negotiating  record,  that  testimony  by  administration  officials 
represented  the  basis  on  which  the  Treaty  would  be  interpreted. 
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During  the  ABM  Treaty  ratification  hearings,  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  was 
asked  what  is  limited  by  the  Treaty  and  what  is  not  limited.  He  stated  that  those 
items  and  activities  observable  by  national  technical  means,  for  example,  prototypes 
or  flight  testing,  are  limited;  bread  board  models  and  activities  which  take  place  in 
laboratories  are  not  limited.  What  Ambassador  Smith  was  saying  was  that  oecause 
the  Treaty  is  verified  by  NTM,  it  is  demonstrated  capabilities  which  count,  not  lab- 
oratory activities  such  as  computer  simulations.  Using  computer  simulations  for  de- 
termining compliance  ties  U.S.  hands,  while  allowing  Russian  programs  to  proceed 
because  the  results  of  Russian  computer  simulations  are  not  verifiable.  The  admin- 
istration's approach  to  determining  compliance  by  utilizing  computer  simulations 
creates  a  dual  verification  standard  which  should  be  avoicfed  in  any  arms  control 
agreement. 

The  Congress  has  also  taken  up  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  know  that  you 
are  aware.  Members  of  Congress  have  pointed  out  that  they  believe  system  up- 
grades or  system  components  should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  capa- 
bilities. The  following  statement  is  included  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994: 

"The  ABM  Treaty  was  not  intended  to,  and  does  not  apply  to  or  limit  re- 
search, development,  testing,  or  deployment  of  missile  defense  systems,  system 
upgrades,  or  system  components  that  are  designed  to  counter  modem  theater 
ballistic  missiles,  regardless  of  the  capabilities  of  such  missiles,  unless  those 
systems,  system  upgrades,  or  system  components  are  tested  against  or  have 
demonstrated  capabilities  to  counter  modem  strategic  ballistic  missiles." 

In  addition,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  practice  in  judging  Soviet,  now  Rus- 
sian, compliance  has  been  to  use  demonstrated  capabilities  when  assessing  defen- 
sive systems. 

Demonstrated  capabilities  are  also  what  counts  for  military  commanders.  Gen. 
Malcolm  O'Neill,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  National  Security  on 
March  9,  1995  stated: 

"As  the  developer,  I  would  have  significant  difficulty  convincing  a 
warfighter — or  the  U.S.  Congress — that  a  very  sophisticated  defensive  system 
such  as  mine  would  have  capability  it  had  never  demonstrated.  Trust  me,  itil 
work'  would  not  be  persuasive,  and  no  responsible  commander  would  ever  plan 
to  rely  on  a  missile  defense  system  to  periorm  a  mission  for  which  it  was  nei- 
ther designed  nor  tested." 

No  military  commanders  are  going  to  put  the  security  of  their  troops  or  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  on  the  line  on  the  basis  of  a  defensive  system  that  has  never 
been  tested  in  the  manner  in  which  it  must  operate. 

The  third  issue  I  wish  to  discuss  is  TMD  interceptor  velocity  limits.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  negotiations  over  a  demarcation  between  theater  missile  defense  and 
national  missile  defense,  the  original  U.S.  position  was  to  base  the  demarcation  on 
the  maximum  velocity  and  range  of  the  target  vehicle,  a  limit  which  would  be  verifi- 
able by  national  technical  means.  In  the  negotiations,  Russia  and  the  United  States 
agreed  that  the  threat  both  countries  face  in  the  near  term  includes  theater  ballistic 
missiles  with  ranges  up  to  3,000-3,500  kilometers.  That  range  equates  to  velocities 
of  5  kilometers  per  second.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  negotiating  position,  as  stated  in  the 
press  and  many  other  places,  was  that  testing  against  targets  with  velocities  of  less 
than  5  kilometers  per  second  would  be  compliant  with  the  Treaty,  while  testing 
TMD  systems  above  that  limit  would  be  prohibited.  Because  most  modem  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  have  velocities  of  approximately  7  kilometers  per  second,  there 
would  be  a  2  kilometer  buffer  between  what  would  be  considered  tneater  missile  de- 
fense systems  and  what  would  be  national  missile  defense  systems. 

The  Russians  agreed  with  this  point  of  view.  However,  they  proposed  a  number 
of  additional  conditions,  among  wnich — again,  according  to  the  press — were  limits 
on  interceptor  velocities.  In  my  view,  imposing  limits  on  interceptor  velocities  could 
cause  some  problems  for  both  the  testing  of  U.S.  theater  missuie  defense  programs 
and  the  pursuing  of  options  for  future  needed  TMD  systems.  I  recognize  that  many 
of  the  future  programs  are  only  "vu-graphs."  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  foreclose  its  options  on  the  development  and  deployment  of  fiiture 
TMD  systems  when  it  does  not  know  what  velocities  may  be  required  by  various 
interceptors  to  meet  the  future  threats.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  ability  of 
national  technical  means  to  verify  precisely  the  interceptor  velocity  limits. 

Consideration  of  these  three  issues — the  use  of  data  from  external  sensors,  the 
question  of  demonstrated  versus  inherent  capabilities,  and  limits  on  interceptor  ve- 
locity— and  related  ABM  Treaty  considerations  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
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(1)  Fully  effective  TMD  systems  will  require  data  from  external  sensors.  The  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  such  data  are  not  prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Government  should  concentrate  on  verifiable  "demonstrated"  limita- 
tions and  abandon  the  criteria  based  on  unverifiable  "inherent"  capabilities  derived 
primarily  from  computer  simulations. 

(3)  Negotiating  limits  on  TMD  interceptor  velocities  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  U!S.  TMD  program.  Such  limits  are  also  probably  not  precisely  verifiable  by 
NTM. 

(4)  Anti-tactical  ballistic  missiles  (ATBMs)  are  not  limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  clarifications  coming  out  of  the  demarcation  negotiations  should  not  result  in 
the  ABM  Treaty  becoming  a  "TMD  Treaty." 

(5)  The  U.S.  Government  should  not  accept  limitations  on  TMD  capabilities  that 
pose  no  threat  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

(6)  General  Shalikashvili  has  suggested  in  a  January  3,  1995  memorandum  to  Dr. 
John  Deutch  that  "it  may  be  time  to  think  about  rolling  back  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position."  This  suggestion  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

(7)  The  U.S.  Government  must  avoid  forcing  a  choice  between  achieving  effective 
TMD  systems  and  maintaining  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Such  a  choice  is  not  necessary.  The  United  States  can  and  should  have  both.  If 
we  do  force  a  choice,  regardless  of  which  one  wins  in  the  process,  the  United  States 
loses. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  If  you 
will  wait  just  a  few  minutes,  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Graham  and 
then  ask  you  some  questions.  Dr.  Graham. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  R.  GRAHAM,  FORMER  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT,  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY POLICY,  AND  FORMER  SCIENCE  ADVISOR  TO 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Dr.  Graham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  submit  my  com- 
plete statement  for  the  record  with  your  permission,  and  make  a 
few  points  by  way  of  background. 

I  chaired  the  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  reporting  to  President  Reagan  during  the  first  term 
of  his  administration,  was  his  science  advisor  and  director  of  his 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  in  the  second  term,  and 
from  1989  through  the  start  of  1993  was  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  SDI  Advisory  Committee.  I  have  grappled  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  more  years  than  I  like  to  think  about. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
negotiated  an  arms  control  treaty,  SALT  I,  with  which  the  United 
States  intended  to  limit  the  buildup  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  but 
in  conjunction  with  that  treaty,  the  two  adversaries  also  negotiated 
the  ABM  Treaty.  That  was  its  origin,  and  it  was  specifically  in- 
tended to  assure  the  continuing  vulnerability  of  the  people  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  each  other's  ballistic 
missile  attack. 

The  SALT  I  agreement  was  a  complete  failure  in  limiting  Soviet 
ICBM  forces,  and  in  fact  they  underwent  a  massive  increase  in 
both  number  and  performance  after  the  SALT  I  agreement  went 
into  effect.  As  Mr.  Graybeal  said,  only  after  we  get  to  the  end  of 
START  II  might  we  be  back  to  that  pre-ABM  Treaty  Soviet  strate- 
gic force  level. 

In  fact,  the  beginning  of  reductions  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
ICBMs  did  not  actually  occur  until  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the 
1980s,  well  after  President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
was  put  in  place. 
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Even  though  the  ABM  Treaty  assured  the  Soviets  of  a  continuing 
vulnerabiHty  of  the  American  people  and  country,  the  Soviet  Union, 
unlike  the  United  States,  continued  to  deploy  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. These  defenses  were  comprised  of  both  the  Moscow  area 
ABM  system,  which  had  nuclear  tipped  interceptors,  and  mobile 
nuclear  tipped  combined  anti-aircraft  and  ballistic  missile  defenses, 
including  the  SA-5,  SA-10,  and  SA-12,  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  had  the  benefit  of  the  nuclear  warheads,  which  made  their 
missile  defenses  technologically  easier,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
carrying  out  a  national-scale  program  of  bomb  shelters  and  other 
protection  for  their  key  personnel  and  industry  during  that  time. 

In  1983,  President  Reagan  called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  vulnerability 
to  ballistic  missile  attack  and  directed  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive be  pursued.  Unfortunately,  since  that  time  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  the  subsequent  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram have  continually  been  undermined  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  how  profound  this  undermining  has 
been.  Not  only  has  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibited  the  deployment  of 
national  missile  defense,  it  has  also  led  to  the  prohibition  of  fund- 
ing for  research  and  development  on  systems  which  might,  if  de- 
ployed, conflict  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Moreover,  it  has  made  Defense  Department  program  managers, 
and  this  is  much  less  obvious  but  nonetheless  true,  unwilling  to 
even  propose  missile  defense  systems  and  test  programs  which  in 
some  arcane  legalistic  way  might  be  viewed  as  conflicting  with  the 
largely  ambiguous  details  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  ABM  Treaty 
would  also  slow  down  the  approval  of  the  systems  to  the  point  that 
the  funds  for  them  would  be  lost,  even  though  those  systems  were 
expressly  designed  for  theater  defense  and  are  not  strategic  defense 
systems. 

The  ABM  Treaty  attempted  to  constrain  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense capabilities  and  thereby  assure  the  vulnerability  of  only  two 
parties:  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  mentioned, 
the  Soviets  took  significant  actions  to  avoid  that  vulnerability.  The 
United  States  did  not.  Although  not  the  conscious  intention  of  its 
architects,  the  ABM  Treaty  leaves  the  United  States  and  its  people 
vulnerable  to  ballistic  missiles  fired  not  only  from  the  Soviet  Union 
but  from  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  this  includes  ballistic  missile 
attacks  from  China,  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  any  other  hostile 
country,  or  any  rogue  missile  commander,  terrorist  group,  or  acci- 
dental launch  from  any  source. 

The  treaty  guarantees  that  the  United  States  will  not  defend  it- 
self on  a  national  scale  from  missile  attack,  and  can  only  act  as  a 
strong  incentive  for  hostile  countries  and  groups  to  develop  long 
range  missiles  armed  with  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  the  committee  take  no  com- 
fort in  the  intelligence  reports  that  variously  say  it  will  be  3,  5,  or 
10  years  before  other  countries  have  intercontinental  range  ballis- 
tic missiles.  That  intelligence  estimate  in  my  view  is  based  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  by  the  intelligence  community,  largely 
brought  about  by  years  oi  focus  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  missiles 
are  grown  indigenously.  The  evidence  is  much  to  the  contrary. 
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We  woke  up  one  morning  and  much  to  our  surprise  discovered 
that  the  Saudi  Arabians  had  Chinese  CSS-2  missiles,  which  are 
3,500-mile  range  missiles  having  5  kilometer-per-second  velocity. 
They  did  not  develop  them.  They  did  not  test  them.  They  did  not 
invent  them.  They  just  went  out  and  bought  them,  and  you  can  do 
that  in  the  world  today. 

There  are  a  lot  of  missiles  around,  and  with  countries  like  North 
Korea  and  China  willing  to  sell  them  to  other  countries  in  the 
world,  significant  long  range  ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United 
States  could  develop  literally  in  a  period  of  days,  not  years. 

To  address  the  subject  of  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  for  one 
moment,  the  ABM  Treaty  is  also  having  a  corrosive  effect  on  the 
design  and  development  of  U.S.  theater  missile  defenses.  Even 
though  the  treaty  does  not  address  these  defenses  specifically,  the 
legalistic  interpretations  being  made  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  bright  line  distinction  between  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense  capabilities  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
defense  capabilities,  is  bringing  about  a  corrosive  effect.  Labored 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  these  two  types  of  capabilities  are 
bound  to  fail,  because  in  fact  there  is  no  such  distinction.  All  rea- 
sonably cost-effective  theater  missile  defense  systems,  both  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear,  will  be  able  to  defend  some  region  of  the  earth's 
surface  against  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  attack. 

The  problem  is  not  with  the  definition  of  theater  versus  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  defense.  The  problem  is  the  fundamen- 
tal fallacy  that  theater  missile  defense  systems  are  distinct  and  in- 
capable of  providing  any  defense  against  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

This  fallacy  is  a  reflection  of  a  fundamental  contradiction  in  the 
logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  reality  is  that  we  can  have  either 
siK)stantial  defenses  or  substantial  vulnerability.  To  date,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  made  substantially  vulnerable. 

The  efforts  to  force  theater  missile  defense  systems  to  have  no 
ICBM  defense  capability  will  not  only  result  in  their  being 
"dumbed  down"  to  significantly  less  capability,  but  even  then  the 
distinction  will  still  be  arbitrary.  General  O'Neill  mentioned  earlier 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  prohibit  the  installation  of  software 
and  capabilities  to  cue  the  THAAD  from  off-board  sensors.  This  is 
an  example  of  dumbing  down  the  capability  of  one  of  our  systems 
to  conform  to  an  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

What  he  did  not  say  was  that  the  dumbing  down,  denying 
THAAD  off-board  information,  cost  the  THAAD  at  least  a  factor  of 
10,  and  in  many  circumstances  up  to  a  factor  of  50  in  the  area  it 
can  defend.  Of  course,  you  can  buy  that  back  by  buying  10  to  50 
times  as  many  THAADs  and  ground-based  radars,  but  it  is  hardly 
a  cost-effective  approach  to  missile  defense. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  an  ethical  point.  The  ABM  Treaty 
is  an  instrument  of  an  experiment  that  makes  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  some  250  million  people,  hostage  to  the 
policies,  insanities,  and  errors  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  places  the 
American  people  at  risk  through  an  experiment  in  international  re- 
lations on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Proponents  of  the  treaty  generally  do  not  describe  its  effects  in 
this  manner,  and  so  most  of  the  250  million  subjects  of  this  mis- 
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g^ded  experiment  are  not  aware  that  they  are  being  used  to  serve 
as  victims  for  balHstic  missiles  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  citizens  believe  that  the  United  States  has  national 
defenses  against  ballistic  missiles,  and  are  incredulous  when  they 
are  told  otherwise. 

For  ethical  reasons,  the  nationwide  participants  in  this  experi- 
ment, the  U.S.  citizens,  should  be  made  aware  of  the  enforced  vul- 
nerability that  makes  them,  without  their  knowledge,  the  des- 
ignated victims  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  they  are  informed 
that  they  are  being  used — what  use  is  being  made  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  insist  on  the  termination  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
acceleration  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities.  To  that 
purpose,  the  ABM  Treaty  should  be  terminated  immediately,  either 
in  cooperation  with  the  Russians,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  unilaterally. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Graham  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  William  R.  Graham,  Chairman,  DOD  Strategic 
Defense  Initl\tive  Advisory  Committee 

ballistic  missile  defense  versus  the  ABM  TREATY 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  negotiated  an 
arms  control  treaty — SALT  I — with  which  the  United  States  intended  to  limit  the 
build-up  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  In  conjunction  with  that  treaty,  the  two  adversar- 
ies also  negotiated  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  was  specifically  intended  to  assure  the 
continuing  vulnerability  of  the  people  of  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
to  ballistic  missile  attack. 

The  SALT  I  Agreement  was  a  failure  in  limiting  the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  which 
was  increased  massively  in  both  number  and  performance  after  the  SALT  I  Agree- 
ment went  into  effect.  Reductions  in  the  numoer  of  Soviet  ICBMs  did  not  actually 
occur  until  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  well  after  President  Reagan's  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  had  been  put  in  place. 

Even  though  the  ABM  Treaty  assured  the  Soviets  of  the  continuing  vulnerability 
of  the  American  people  and  country,  the  So>'iet  Union,  unlike  the  United  States, 
continued  to  deploy  ballistic  missile  defenses.  These  defenses  were  comprised  of  both 
the  Moscow-area  ABM  system,  which  has  nuclear  missile  interceptors,  and  wide- 
spread deployment  of  mobile,  nuclear-tipped  anti-aircrafl  and  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems,  such  as  the  SA-^,  SA-10,  and  SA-12,  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  these  systems  are  armed  with  nuclear  warheads,  they  do  not  require  sophisti- 
cated "hit-to-kill"  fire  control  and  guidance  technology  to  defend  against  ballistic 
missiles.  During  this  time,  the  Soviet  Union  also  continued  to  build  bomb  shelters 
for  key  personnel  and  industries  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

In  1983,  President  Reagan  called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  vulnerability  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack,  and  to  that  end  directed  that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  be 
pursued.  Since  that  time,  the  SDI  and  the  subsequent  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  pro- 
gram have  continually  been  undermined  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  how  profound  this  undermining  has  been.  Not  only 
has  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibited  the  aeployment  of  national  missile  defenses,  it  has 
led  to  the  prohibition  of  funding  for  research  and  development  on  systems  which 
might,  if  deployed,  conflict  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  Moreover,  it  has  made  Defense 
Department  program  managers  unwilling  even  to  propose  missile  defense  systems 
and  test  programs  which  in  some  arcane,  legalistic  way  might  be  viewed  as  conflict- 
ing with  the  largely  ambiguous  details  of  ABM  Treaty — even  though  the  systems 
are  designed  expressly  for  purposes  other  than  strategic  missile  defense. 

The  ABM  Treaty  attempted  to  constrain  the  ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities 
of  only  two  parties:  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  (Since  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  administration  has  sought  to  broaden  the  treaty's  signato- 
ries to  include  se/eral  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.)  Although  not  the  con- 
scious intention  of  its  architects,  the  treaty  leaves  the  United  States  and  its  people 
vulnerable  to  ballistic  missiles  fired  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  includes  bal- 
listic missile  attacks  from  China,  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  any  other  hostile 
country,  as  well  as  from  rogue  missile  commanders,  terrorist  groups,  and  accidental 
launches  from  any  source.  The  treaty's  guarantee  that  the  united  States  will  not 
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defend  itself  from  ballistic  missile  attack  can  only  act  as  a  strong  incentive  for  hos- 
tile countries  and  groups  to  develop  long-range  missiles  armea  with  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

This  phenomenon  is  alarmingly  analogous  to  the  efforts  by  Western  nations — and 
particularly  the  United  States — to  limit  the  development  of  armaments  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I.  The  1920s  disarmament  movement  resulted  only  in  providing 
a  strong  incentive  to  those  nations — such  as  Germany  and  Japan — that  clearly  did 
not  subscribe  to  disarmament  theories  to  develop  the  weapons  necessary  for  long- 
range  power  projection.  Walter  Lippman,  in  his  book  U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Shield  of 
the  Republic,  summed  up  the  Allied  experiment  in  self-imposed  vulnerability  when 
he  observed  that  the  inter-war  "disarmament  movement  was,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  tragically  successful  in  disarming  the  nations  that  believed  in  disarmament. 
The  net  effect  was  ...  to  reduce  them  to  almost  disastrous  impotence"  in  the  face 
of  overseas  threats. 

The  ABM  Treaty  also  is  having  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  design  and  development 
of  U.S.  theater  missile  defenses.  Even  though  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  address  the- 
ater defense  systems  specifically,  it  has  a  strong  influence  upon  U.S.  efforts  to  de- 
velop such  capabilities.  This  comes  about  again  through  legalistic  interpretations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  which  attempt  to  establish  a  "bright  line"  distinction  between  the- 
ater ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM)  defense  capabilities.  Although  labored  attempts  are  being  made  to  distin- 
guish between  these  two  capabilities,  in  fact  no  such  distinction  exists.  All  reason- 
ably cost  effective  theater  missile  defense  systems,  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear, 
will  be  able  to  defend  some  region  of  the  earth's  surface  against  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  attack.  The  problem  is  not  with  the  definition  of  theater  versus 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  defense,  the  problem  is  the  fundamental  fallacy 
that  theater  missile  defense  systems  are  distinct  and  incapable  of  providing  any  de- 
fense against  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  This  fallacy  is  a  reflection  of  a  fun- 
damental contradiction  in  the  logic  of  the  treaty.  The  reality  is  that  we  can  have 
either  substantial  defenses  or  substantial  vulnerability.  To  date,  the  United  States 
has  been  made  substantially  vulnerable. 

The  efforts  to  force  theater  missile  defense  systems  to  have  no  ICBM  defense  ca- 
pability will  only  result  in  their  being  "dumbed  down"  to  significantly  less  capabil- 
ity, and  even  then  the  distinction  will  be  arbitrary.  When  approached  on  a  rational 
basis,  the  attempt  to  create  a  distinction  between  theater  missile  defense  systems 
and  ICBM  defense  systems  is  a  technological  dead  end. 

From  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the  ABM  Treaty  is  appalling.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  in- 
strument of  an  experiment  that  makes  the  population  of  the  United  States,  some 
250  million  people,  hostage  to  the  policies,  insanities,  and  errors  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  places  the  American  people  at  risk  through  an  experiment  in  international 
relations  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Since  proponents  of  the  treaty  do  not  describe 
its  effects  in  this  manner,  most  of  the  250  million  subjects  of  this  misguided  experi- 
ment are  not  aware  that  they  are  being  used  to  serve  as  victims  for  the  ballistic 
missiles  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  national  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles,  and  are  incredulous 
when  they  are  told  otherwise. 

For  ethical  reasons,  the  nation-wide  participants  in  this  experiment  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  enforced  vulnerability  that  makes  them,  without  their  knowledge,  the 
designated  victims  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  they  are  informed  of  the  use  being 
made  of  them,  they  will  insist  on  the  termination  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  accel- 
eration of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities.  To  that  purpose,  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty should  be  terminated  immediately,  eitner  in  cooperation  with  the  Russians,  or, 
if  not,  then  unilaterally. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  LOTT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Graybeal,  you  pointed  out  in  your 
statement  that  data  from  space-based  sensors  is  not  limited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  long  as  it  is  sent  to  a  ground  station  that  does  bat- 
tle management.  In  the  case  of  theater  missile  defenses,  are  there 
any  limitations  on  the  use  of  space-based  sensors? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  In  my  view,  if  it  is  clearly  a  theater  missile  de- 
fense system,  or  an  ATBM,  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  limit  ATBMs 
per  se.  Therefore,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
data  you  can  get  from  an  external  sensor  and  provide  it  to  a  thea- 
ter missile  defense  system. 
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Senatx)r  Lott.  Do  you  believe  the  ABM  Treaty  should  be  multi 
lateralized  to  include  the  former  Soviet  countries  other  than  Rus- 
sia? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  international 
diplomacy  and  the  multi  lateralization  of  the  treaty.  It  is  important 
to  remember  a  few  facts.  (1)  Russia  proposed  the  multi 
lateralization  of  the  treaty  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  when  they  felt  they  would  be  the  leader  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States,  and  therefore  they  wel- 
comed other  participants  in  that  process. 

There  was  then  an  agreement  called  the  Bishkek  a^eement,  in 
which  the  presidents  of  10  of  the  former  Soviet  republics  indicated 
their  intention  to  become  parties  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Four  are  now 
negotiating  in  the  SCC:  Russia,  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan 
are  participating  in  the  SCC  negotiations.  The  other  six  have  not 
participated  to  date. 

At  the  time  when  the  United  States  went  into  the  negotiation, 
we  said  that  we  wanted  to  go  in  a  dual  track,  because  we  wanted 
the  demarcation  agreement  and  the  Russians  wanted  multi 
lateralization.  We  said  they  must  both  be  agreed  together,  which 
I  think  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  like  linkage  as  a  negotiation  tactic 
personally. 

But  back  to  the  multi  lateralization  per  se.  There  were  also  other 
political  reasons.  At  that  time,  you  will  recall  the  United  States 
was  being  criticized  as  showing  undue  favoritism  to  Russia,  not 
taking  into  account  the  interests,  particularly  of  the  Ukraine  and 
other  former  Soviet  republics.  There  was  also  the  precedent  of  the 
START  I  agreement,  which  had  been  multilateralized  based  on  the 
Lisbon  agreement. 

My  problem  with  multilateralization  is  that  none  of  the  other  re- 
publics beside  Russia  has  any  equities  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  was 
a  bilateral  agreement.  Russia  is  the  one  that  will  be  deploying 
ABM  systems,  not  any  of  the  other  republics.  There  is,  true,  an 
ABM  test  range  at  Kazakhstan,  and  a  couple  of  the  large  phased 
array  radars  are  outside  Russia,  but  in  my  view  that  should  be  an 
arrangement  between  Russia  and  each  independent  participant. 

The  long-term  concern,  sir,  is  that  if  you  have  four  or  five  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  equities  and  you  are  trying  to  further  clar- 
ify the  treaty  down  the  road,  you  have  a  situation  where  you  can 
have  a  nation  effectively  having  bargaining  leverage  that  it  does 
not  deserve  because  it  does  not  have  the  equities.  It  may  say,  well, 
we  will  agree  to  this  if  you  have  a  little  Nunn-Lugar  money  left. 

Thus,  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  multilateralization  from  that 
standpoint. 

Senator  Lott.  Dr.  Graham,  you  have  stated  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
having  a  chilling  effect  on  technology  developers  and  military  plan- 
ners outside  the  strategic  defense  community.  In  essence,  they  are 
fearful  about  advancing  highly  effective  approaches  for  fear  of 
being  captured  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  Can  you  cite  some  examples  of 
that? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  fact  that  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Office  has  been  ordered  to  terminate  the  development 
of  software  to  allow  it  to  receive  off-board  cueing  for  the  THAAD 
missile  is  an  example  of  that.  That  is  very  immediate. 
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Another  example  is  a  series  of  LEAP  interceptor  missile  tests 
that  were  conducted  at  White  Sands  in  the  1991-1992  time  frame. 
All  three  of  the  tests  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  reason  they 
were  unsuccessful  is  that  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  some  arcane  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  simulation  vehicle  for  the  offen- 
sive missile  and  the  LEAP  defensive  missile  were  forced  to  ride  on 
the  same  booster  to  go  into  space,  and  the  complexity  of  that  exper- 
imental arrangement  basically  undermined  the  simulation  of  the 
offensive  missile  and  caused  the  experiment  to  fail.  That  is  another 
example. 

But  perhaps  more  pervasive  and  harder  to  see  is  the  fact  that, 
for  example,  the  Navy  is  hesitant  to  propose  a  substantial  program 
on  the  upper  tier  AEGIS  ballistic  missile  interceptor  program  until 
the^  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  some  kind  of  a  legalistic 
ruling  out  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Interagency  Review  Committee 
that  says  they  either  have  to  dumb  down  the  upper  tier  system  to 
make  it  ineffective  or  even  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  build  the 
system  at  all.  Why  should  they  risk  the  funds  when  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  develop  the  system? 

Senator  Lott.  That  is  a  very  good  example.  Many  have  argued 
that  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty  would  upset  stability,  and 
that  Russians  will  not  go  for  a  cooperative  process  for  going  beyond 
the  treaty.  Should  we  allow  the  Russians  to  dictate  our  future  di- 
rections with  regard  to  the  treaty,  and  to  what  extent  should  we 
try  to  convince  them  that  we  are  going  beyond  the  treaty  with  or 
without  them? 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  United  States  has 
peaceful  and  beneficial  relations  with  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  without  this  mutual  suicide  pact  that  is  inherent  in  the  ABM 
Treaty.  If  the  Russians,  in  fact,  wish  to  have  peaceful  relations  and 
cooperative  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  certainly  have  no  fear  from  us.  In  fact,  even  though 
they  continue  to  build  ballistic  missiles  and  continue  to  operate  bal- 
listic missile  defenses,  we  are  now  subsidizing  part  of  their  econ- 
omy. 

I  believe  that  the  Russians  could  be  easily  persuaded  and  prob- 
ably already  understand  that  we  have  absolutely  no  hostile  intent 
toward  them  or  anyone  else.  We  consider  the  loss  of  life  on  the 
scale  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Federal  building  bombing  a  major  trag- 
edy, and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States  would  entertain 
a  preemptive  nuclear  attack  on  another  country.  It  is  an  absurd 
idea  on  the  face  of  it.  Basically  what  we  have  now  is  a  deal  where 
we  assure  their  ICBMs  a  free  ride  into  the  United  States  if  they 
want  it.  They  should  be  willing  to  give  that  up,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  they  are. 

Senator  Lott.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Graybeal  would  want  to  sav  a 
word  about  the  ABM  Treaty's  usefulness,  or  have  you  also  reached 
the  conclusion  now  that  it  is  a  moral  insult?  Do  you  believe  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  a  moral  insult? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Absolutely  not.  I  think  the  rationale  for  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  existed  in  1972,  when  we  negotiated  it,  is  a  valid  ra- 
tionale. I  think  it  remains  a  valid  rationale  for  the  ABM  Treaty. 
And  I  base  that  on  the  fact  that  Russia  still  exists.  Russia  will 
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have  essentially  the  same  level  of  offensive  force  that  they  had  in 
1972. 

If  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  is  correct — that  we  must  put  in  our 
budget  money  to  hedge  against  a  resurgent  Russia — and  there  is 
some  evidence  from  the  military  and  from  some  Russians, 
Zhirinovsky  and  others,  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  an  adversar- 
ial relationship — if  you  move  back  to  that,  I  do  not  think  you  want 
to  move  into  a  situation  where  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  strate- 
gic  instabilities  of  the  type  we  considered  in  1972,  or  in  another 
arms  race  if  you  leave  defenses  unlimited. 

Now,  I  understand  the  economic  problems  in  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  But,  barring  economic  considerations,  the  Russians 
have  the  ability  to  move  ahead  if  they  so  desire. 

So  I  believe  that  rationale  still  holds.  And  my  bottom  line  is,  sir, 
that  you  can  have — and  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Graham  in  this  point — 
a  national  missile  defense  system  consistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
that  will  provide  effective  defenses  against  rogue  nations  with  one, 
two,  or  three  missiles,  or  an  accidental  launch  protection  system, 
such  as  Senator  Nunn  proposed  in  1988. 

I  do  not  find  it  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  to  have  fully  effec- 
tive theater  missile  defenses  and  to  have  a  national  missile  defense 
for  the  emerging  rogue  missile  threat  that  has  been  talked  about. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Graham,  do  you  think  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
consistent  with  theater  missile  defense? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  think  there  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  that  it  attempts  to  establish  a  bright-line  distinction  by 
saying  the  treaty  addresses  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense but  is  at  least  mute  on  theater  missile  defense.  And  in  var- 
ious explanations  of  it,  we  have  been  told  that  it,  in  fact,  does  not 
limit  theater  missile  defenses. 

Of  course,  what  we  are  seeing  in  practice — what  has  been  hap- 
pening— not  only  during  this  administration  but  in  times  past,  is 
zealots  for  the  ABM  Treaty  finding  some  way  of  demonstrating  the 
performance  of  theater  missile  defenses  against  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  concluding  that  the  THAAD  system  or  the  PAC- 
3  system  or  any  system,  has  some  capability  against  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  and  so  is  limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

They  are  right.  Any  defense  system  will  have  some  capability 
against  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  I  think  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal flaw  in  the  treaty  to  assume  otherwise.  The  ABM  Treaty  does 
not  permit  any  theater  missile  defenses  to  be  developed  unhindered 
by  its  conditions. 

Senator  Levin.  So  you  think  the  treaty  is  inconsistent  as  written 
with  theater  missile  defenses? 

Dr.  Graham.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Levin.  As  one  of  the  zealots  for  the  treaty,  Mr.  Graybeal, 
do  you  want  to 

Dr.  Graham.  He  is  one  of  my  favorite  zealots.  Senator.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Graybeal.  I  am  afraid  that  Bill  Graham  is  incorrect  on  that 
point. 

Dr.  Graham.  Let  me  just  finish  this. 

Senator  Levin.  Let  us  finish  his  incorrectness  before  you  correct 
it. 
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Dr.  Graham.  If  it  were  true  that  the  United  States  had  its  treaty 
interpreted  over  the  last  20  years  by  Mr.  Graybeal,  there  is  no 
question  we  would  be  in  better  shape  than  we  are.  But  20  years 
of  experience  with  this  treaty,  going  through  the  legal  bureaucracy 
that  it  was  inevitably  subiected  to  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations,  gives  us  the  result  we  have  today. 

Senator  Levin.  I  think  he  was  trying  to  soften  you  up  before  you 
answered  or  got  a  chance  to  respond.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Senator,  as  a  negotiator  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
also  the  member  of  the  working  group  who  chaired  the  Article  VI 
negotiation,  which  is  a  controversial  one,  I  understand  the  ration- 
ale for  it.  I  think  the  rationale  for  the  ABM  Treaty  is  still  valid  if — 
and  this  is  a  big  if — ^you  are  worried  about  a  resurgent  Russia. 

If  3  to  5  years  from  now  Russia  is  an  ally  and  a  friend,  and  we 
are  cooperating  on  effective  ballistic  missile  defense  of  the  world 
and  are  sharing  information,  we  may  not  need  the  ABM  Treaty  any 
more.  So  I  am  not  a  zealot  of  the  treaty.  And  the  fact  is,  if  you  look 
at  my  testimony,  sir,  you  will  see  that  I  take  strong  exceptions  to 
some  of  the  things  that  the  administration  is  currently  doing,  and 
one  of  which  that  Dr.  Graham  mentioned  earlier;  namely,  this  uni- 
lateral interpretation  based  on  computer  simulations  that  if 
THAAD  ever  gets  data  from  an  external  sensor,  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  That  essentially  says  you  can  never  make 
THAAD  a  fully  effective  theater  missile  defense  system. 

So  my  point  is  that  there  are  major  problems  that  we  are  gener- 
ating, but,  in  my  view,  we  are  creating  them  ourselves.  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  creating  these  problems.  We  are  creating  the  prob- 
lems in  our — as  Bill  calls  it — zealous  interpretations  by  some  of  the 
lawyers  as  to  what  is  allowed  and  not  allowed,  and  I  differ  with 
those  interpretations. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  the  lawyers  are  getting  a  pretty  good  bat- 
tering on  the  Senate  floor.  We  might  as  well  do  it  in  hearing  rooms, 
too.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  We  would  not  want  it  piecemeal. 

Senator  Lott.  I  am  a  recovering  lawyer.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  LAs,  Lawyers  Anonymous.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Graybeal,  your  statement  is  that  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  use  data  from  a  large,  phased-array  radar,  then  it  should 
be  permitted  to  send  such  data  from  a  space-based  sensor.  Now, 
does  not  the  ABM  Treaty  specifically  prohibit  radars  that  are  not 
located  in  certain  positions? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Two  separate  issues.  Senator.  One  is  at  the  time 
we  were  negotiating  the  treaty,  we  were  concerned  primarily  about 
the  Soviet  ability  to  upgrade  their  surface-to-air  missile,  their  SAM 
svstems.  They  had  10,000  SAMs  and  2,500  SAM  radars.  And  if 
these  large,  phased-array  radars  (LPARs)  became  a  part  of  that 
system,  then  you  could  enhance  its  effectiveness.  So  what  we  said 
was  that  you  must  put  them  on  the  periphery.  They  must  be  ori- 
ented outward. 

Senator  Levin.  That  was  right  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  It  is  right  in  the  treaty,  yes,  sir.  And  that  no  na- 
tion would  put  defense  of  their  country  on  the  basis  of  radars  that 
were  on  the  periphery  and  were  vulnerable.  So  that  undermined 
that  process. 
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Now,  a  separate  issue — these  LPARs  are  early-warning  radars, 
just  like  our  BMEWS  or  Pave  Paws — and  what  the  finding  of  the 
Bush  administration  said  was:  there  are  no  limits  on  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  data  that  can  be  transmitted  from  those  radars  to 
a  battle  management  center  and  used  in  whatever  manner  to  up- 
grade the  capability  of  that  system. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  sir,  is  that  is  not 

Senator  Levin.  There  is  no  limit  on? 

Mr,  Graybeal.  On  the  amount  or  quality  and  quantity  of  data 
that  can  be  transmitted  from  that  large,  phased-array  radar  into 
a  battle  management  center. 

Senator  Levin.  That  phased  array? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Any  phased-array  radar. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  not  it  have  to  be  on  the  periphery,  oriented 
outward? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  yes.  But  we  have  BMEWS 
radars  that  were  providing  data  to  Cheyenne  Mountain  in  1972 
and  are  providing  data  today,  and  those  data  are  not  limited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Senator  Levin.  Was  that  by  explicit  agreement? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  There  was  no  discussion  with  the  Russians  on  the 
transmission  of  data  from  a  large,  phased-array  radar  to  a  battle 
management  during  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations.  And  part  of  the 
reason  is,  as  I  mentioned,  the  treaty  is  verified  by  national  tech- 
nical means;  we  knew  we  could  not  monitor  landline  transmissions 
from  those  large,  phased-array  radars  into  the  Moscow  system. 

Senator  Levin.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  LOTT.  Well,  it  is  down  to  the  two  of  us.  Do  you  have  any 
more  questions? 

Senator  Levin.  I  have  a  few  more  questions. 

Senator  Lott.  Go  ahead  then. 

Senator  Levin.  Let  me  just  check  one  minute. 

Senator  Lott.  While  he  is  checking,  Mr.  Graybeal,  I  did  have  a 
couple  of  other  questions  for  both  of  you.  One  of  them,  if  the  ABM 
Treaty  did  not  exist  today,  do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
need  to  create  a  mutual  vulnerability  agreement  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States?  And,  if  so,  why? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  If  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  exist  today,  I  would 
want  to  do  a  little  more  research  on  the  details  of  a  resurgent  Rus- 
sia and  precisely  what  is  involved  in  the  resurgent  Russia  and  the 
ability  of  its  economy  to  support  both  an  expanding  offense/defense 
race;  I  question  that  ability  to  do  so  right  now.  I  think  the  rationale 
still  exists,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  write  the  treaty  the  same 
way  today  that  I  did  in  1972. 

Senator  Lott.  Go  ahead.  Dr.  Graham. 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might.  If  the  ABM  Treaty  did 
not  exist  today,  I  believe  it  would  have  very  much  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  ballistic  missile  development  aspirations  of  China,  Korea, 
and  probably  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  Syria,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Lott.  If  it  did  not  exist,  it  would  have  that  chilling  effect 
on  them? 

Dr.  Graham.  If  it  did  not  exist.  That  is,  if  there  were  no  treaty, 
they  would  be  less  enthusiastic  about  developing  ballistic  missiles, 
particularly  long-range  ballistic  missiles  like  the  ones  we  under- 
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stand  that  the  North  Koreans  are  now  building;  because  they 
would  know  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money.  If  they  shot  them 
at  us,  we  would  shoot  them  down. 

As  long  as  we  guarantee  ourselves  to  be  vulnerable  to  their  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles — and  however  you  might  interpret  the  trea- 
ty, that  has  been  the  substance  of  its  effect  for  the  last  23  years — 
they  will  have  an  incentive  to  go  ahead  and  build  those  systems  be- 
cause they  get  a  free  shot  at  the  United  States. 

Senator  Lott.  Carl. 

Senator  Levin.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  other  side  of  that 
issue  on  the  record — the  free  shot  at  the  United  States  by  North 
Korea  and  other  rogue  states.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  I  did,  sir,  and  I  will  repeat  the  comment. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  Dr.  Graham  is  repeating  his  point,  so  I 
think  you  might  as  well  repeat  yours.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graybeal.  The  ABM  Treaty  does  not — I  emphasize — pre- 
clude providing  an  effective  defense  of  CONUS  against  this  emerg- 
ing threat,  whether  it  be  North  Korea,  Libya,  Iran,  or  the  others. 
When  you  are  talking  of  missiles  up  to  1,  5  or  10 — which  is  what 
the  potential  capabilities  are — but  there  are  two  weaknesses.  This 
CONUS  defense  does  not  provide  effective  defense  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  I  am  sure  Senators  Stevens  and  Inouye  would  not  like 
that.  You  could  modify  the  treaty,  amend  the  treaty,  to  provide  one 
site  in  Alaska  and  one  site  in  Hawaii,  then  you  could  not  be 
blackmailed  by  any  of  these  rogue  nations  by  having  one  or  two  or 
three  or  four  ballistic  missiles  that  could  threaten  them,  to  do  so. 

Sir,  I  remind  you,  the  treaty  had  two  sites  when  we  negotiated. 
We  reduced  it  to  one  in  1974.  In  conversations  with  Russians  and 
other  people,  I  find  they  do  not  consider  five  sites,  three  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  each  of  the  others,  would  undermine  the 
basic  rationale  of  the  treaty  contained  in  Article  I. 

Senator  Lott.  But  you  said  there  were  two  reasons? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Pardon? 

Senator  Lott.  Did  you  not  say  there  were  two  reasons?  One  is 
that  it  leaves  Hawaii  and  Alaska  vulnerable.  Is  there  a  second  rea- 
son? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  I  may  have  misspoken,  sir.  I  said  the  problem 
was  that  the  treaty  would  have  to  be  amended  to  take  care  of  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii. 

Senator  Lott.  Obviously  there  is  a  cost  problem  there,  too? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  The  cost  of  these  systems  is  directly  dependent 
upon  what  the  United  States  considers  in  their  national  security 
interest.  I  think  that  is  a  subject  beyond  my  competence  to  judge 
what  the  relative  value  of  these  defenses  against  the  rogue  nations 
would  be  vis-a-vis  having  one  more  B-2  or  another  Seawolf  sub- 
marine and  the  things  that  you  gentlemen  have  to  address  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Graybeal,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  ABM 
Treat/s  language.  It  says  here  that  agreement  not  to  deploy  in  the 
future  radars  for  early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  missile  attack 
except  at  locations  along  the  periphery  of  its  national  territory  and 
oriented  outward. 
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Now,  in  the  future,  it  says.  The  radars  you  were  referring  to, 
were  they  deployed  in  the  future  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  or  were  they 
already  deployed? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  The  radars  I  referred  to  were  the  large,  phased- 
array  radars,  many  of  which  existed  in  1972,  but  additional  ones 
have  been  added  around  the  periphery  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
subsequent  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Levin.  If  they  are  at  the  periphery,  then  they  meet  the 
test  that  they  are  along  the  periphery. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin,  But  the  space-based  radars  that  you  are  talking 
about  are  not  along  the  periphery  of  the  national  territory,  are 
they? 

Mr,  Graybeal.  And  neither  are  the  large,  phased-array  radars 
ABM  radars.  They  are  sensors  that  are  detecting  launch  of  missiles 
and  giving  you  trajectory  information  and  providing  that  into  a  bat- 
tle management  center. 

Senator  Levin.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  that  those  sensors  are 
not  radars? 

Mr.  Graybeal,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  You  are  not  saying  that? 

Mr,  Graybeal.  I  am  saying  they  are  not  radars. 

Senator  Levin,  Okay,  So  that  the  radars  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  are  prohibited,  other  than  ones  that 
were  at  the  periphery  of  the  national  territory  unless  they  were  al- 
ready deployed,  do  not  cover  space-based  sensors;  is  that  what  you 
are  saying? 

Mr,  Graybeal.  There  were  no  discussions  during  the  negotiation 
of  space-based  sensors.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  we  did  not  want  them  inside  the  interior  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  their  surface-to-air  missile 
system. 

We  had  radars  at  Thule  and  Fylingdales,  and  our  BMEWS  sys- 
tem. We  had  Pave  Paws  radars  that  we  used  data  from.  So  there 
are  a  lot  of  radars.  But  sensors — the  DSP  system  existed  at  that 
time — we  got  data  from  DSP.  There  was  no  discussion  about  using 
those  data  in  1972. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  I  am  just  trying  to  understand  your  posi- 
tion. The  sensors  that  you  are  referring  to,  that  would  be  space- 
based  sensors,  as  part  of  a  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
are  not  radars  within  the  meaning  of  that  section  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty; is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin,  Okay, 

Mr,  Graybeal.  And  I  am  dealing  primarily  with  data  from  these 
sensors,  sir — that  is  the  important  point — not  just  the  sensor  itself, 
but  the  data  that  comes  from  those.  That  is  what  gives  the  sys- 
tem  

Senator  Levin,  Well,  the  data  coming  from  certain  radars  is  pro- 
hibited if  they  are  located  in  the  wrong  place;  correct? 

Mr,  Graybeal,  No, 

Senator  Levin.  No? 
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Mr.  Graybeal.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  limits  on  the  amount  and 
quantity  of  data  that  can  be  sent  from  any  radar  to  a  battle  man- 
agement center  that  is  an  adjunct,  that  is  not  an  ABM  component. 

Senator  Levin.  Even  if  the  radar  was  not  deployed  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty,  and  even  if  the  radar  is  not  at  the  periphery,  oriented 
outward? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  That  is  correct.  There  are  no  limits  on  the 
amount  and  quantity  of  data  that  can  come  from  an  external  sen- 
sor that  can  go  into  a  battle  management  center. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  But  the  radars  themselves  would  be  pro- 
hibited? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  The  location  of  the  radars  in  the  ABM  Treaty  are 
prohibited. 

Senator  Levin.  But  the  data  that  is  coming  from  a  prohibited 
radar  is  not  prohibited? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  you  talk  about  lawyers  splitting  hairs — ^it 
seems  to  me  that  one  is  really  a  hair  split. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  That  is  a  Bush  administration  compliance  finding 
in  January  of 

Senator  Levin.  Was  there  a  lawyer  involved  in  that?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graybeal.  It  would  be  the  first  one  if  there  were  not  lawyers 
involved. 

Senator  LEvnsr.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  say  the  radar 
is  illegal  but  the  data  that  is  coming  from  it  is  not  prohibited.  I 
do  not  get  that  hair  splitting. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  If  you  put  the  radar  in  among  these  SAM  sys- 
tems  

Senator  Levin.  No;  I  am  talking  about  a  radar  which  is  illegal 
under  this — whatever  it  is,  whatever  radar  is  prohibited — ^you  are 
saying  that  the  data  is  not  prohibited,  it  is  just  the  radar  that  is 
sending  the  data  which  is  prohibited.  Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Location  of  those  radars  and  the  orientations  are 
what  were  limited  in  order  that  they  would  be  vulnerable  in  the 
sense  that  if  Russia  tried  to  put  a  nationwide  defense  bv  upgrading 
their  SAMs,  and  relying  on  those  radars  for  data  to  make  that  sys- 
tem effective — those  radars  would  be  vulnerable  to  U.S.  attack  by 
cruise  missiles,  bv  many  means.  And  the  reason  for  the  periphery 
was  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  using  those  radars  as  a  base  for  a  ter- 
ritorial defense. 

Senator  Levin.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  are  you  saying  that 
even  though  a  radar  might  be  prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  that 
the  data  from  that  radar  is  not  prohibited? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  The  location  of  that  radar  is  what  is  prohibited, 
sir.  And  the  data  from  that  radar  is  not  limited  by  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay. 

Senator  LOTT.  Could  we  get  Dr.  Graham  to  comment  on  this? 

Senator  Levin.  Sure. 

Senator  Lott.  Do  you  have  anything  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Lott.  All  right.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  another  question, 
then.  Among  other  things.  Dr.  Graham,  the  ABM  Treaty  codified 
a  distinction  between  strategic  and  nonstrategic  ballistic  missile 
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defenses.  From  a  technical  perspective,  does  this  distinction  make 
any  sense  in  today's  environment? 

Dr.  Graham.  >fo,  Senator,  it  does  not  make  any  sense.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  draw  a  bright  line  between  the  two,  to  make  ar- 
bitrary l^undaries.  That  has  been  done  since  the  early  days  of  the 
treaty.  The  boundaries  have  had  to  move  around.  But  there  is  no 
technical  substance  to  these  boundaries. 

And,  in  fact,  you  cannot  divide  the  world  into  those  systems 
which  only  defend  against  theater  missiles,  which  generally  mean 
missiles  that  are  being  shot  at  somebody  else's  country,  and  inter- 
continental strategic  missiles,  which  mean  missiles  that  are  being 
shot  at  our  country. 

Senator  LOTT.  Why  are  we  so  wedded  to  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Dr.  Graham.  That  is  probably  a  better  question  for  someone  who 
studies  the  sociology  of  mass  hysteria  than  from  somebody  who  is 
a  scientist  and  engineer.  Senator. 

Senator  LoTT.  Well,  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  think  it  was  borne  of  an  era  when  we  thought 
that 

Senator  Lott.  An  era  or  an  error?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Graham.  Maybe  an  epoch. 

Senator  Levin.  We  Northerners  speak  funny  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. [Laughter.]  * 

Senator  Lott.  No,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  there.  But,  go 
ahead.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  liviN.  No,  I  agree  with  you.  What  was  the  word,  was 
it  era  or  error?  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  Seriously,  I  ag^ee. 

Dr.  Graham.  Let  me  play  it  safe — borne  of  a  time 

Senator  Lott.  Good.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Graham.  When  there  was  a  belief  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
just  understood  that  we  were  no  threat  to  it,  in  fact  it  would  be- 
come much  less  militaristic  and  much  more  cooperative  and  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States.  That  proved  to  be  a  completely  wrong  con- 
cept, as  the  massive  buildup  in  strategic  ballistic  missiles  that  the 
Soviets  undertook  after  they  had  established  our  commitment  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  showed. 

But  arms  control  treaties  die  very  slowly.  Today,  it  is  hard  to 
find  anyone  who  will  even  discuss  the  terrible  problems  the  naval 
arms  control  treaties  of  the  1920s  caused  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  Allied  World  going  into  World  War  IL  But 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  arms  control  treaties  are  as  close  to  immortal 
agreements  as  one  can  find. 

Senator  LoTT.  That  seems  like  a  good  place  to  me  to  stop.  Do  you 
want  to  undo  that  any? 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  I  would  like  to  proceed  with  a  couple  of 
other  questions,  if  I  may. 

The  Bush  administration  compliance  report  which  you  cited,  Mr. 
Graybeal,  dated  January  1993,  said  the  following:  That  the  U.S. 
Grovemment  now  judges  that  the  support — and  this  is  from  your 
testimony — of  ABM  systems  by  early  warning  radar  is  providing 
precise  hand-over  data  will  not  constitute  the  use  of  early  warning 
radars  as  ABM  radars  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Specifically, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  not  consider  as  prohibited  the  hand-over 
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of  precise  target  state  vectors  by  properly  located  and  oriented 
early  warning  radars. 

That  pretty  clearly  means  that  we  would  consider  as  prohibited 
the  hand-over  of  precise  target  state  vectors  by  improperly  located 
and  oriented  early  warning  radars. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  sir,  but  I  think  it  reads 
just  the  opposite.  What  it  is  saying  is  that  if  you  do  not  locate  those 
radars  properly,  that  would  be  a  violation.  Therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  a  problem. 

Senator  Levtn.  It  is  the  hand-over  of  the  data  which  they  are 
talking  about,  not  the  location  of  the  radar.  You  say  that  the  data 
would  be  illegal,  but  there  is  no  prohibition  on  the  data  coming 
from  it.  And  I  think  that  is  not  either  a  logical  distinction,  nor  do 
I  think  it  is  the  one  that  the  Bush  administration  was  using  in  the 
compliance  report  that  you  cited. 

Otherwise,  it  would  not  have  made  the  distinction  between  a 
properly  located  and  oriented  early  warning  radar  and  an  improp- 
erly located  and  oriented  early  warning  radar. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  The  previous  compliance  consideration  that  the 
Bush  administration  raised  before  they  brought  this  up  was  that 
there  was  information  from  the  Russians  that  they  were  using  data 
from  their  LPARS  for  their  ABM  system.  That  caused  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration to  say  that  must  be  a  violation  to  use  the  data. 

Both  Ambassador  Nitze  and  I  took  strong  exception  to  that.  He 
had  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  to  that  effect.  So  it  was  the 
question  of  the  data  that  was  the  main  concern  earlier,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  main  concern  later.  And  how  the  precise  wording 
came  out,  I  do  not  know. 

But,  Senator,  let  me  emphasize  one  thing.  You  have  an  ABM 
radar  which  is  limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  you  have  sensors 
which  are  adjuncts.  And  adjuncts  are  systems  which  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  radars.  We  used  the  example  in  negotiation — we  said  a 
telescope  tells  a  radar  where  to  look — an  ABM  radar.  That  tele- 
scope cannot  substitute,  but  it  is  an  adjunct. 

These  sensors  that  are  telling  the  radar  where  to  look  are  ad- 
juncts and  not  substitutes  to  the  system. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand.  One  last  question,  if  I  can,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  says  that  each  party  undertakes 
not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars — other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles — ^ABM  launchers  or  ABM  radars  capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements. 

The  treaty  is  worried  about  capabilities.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
United  States  was  concerned  about  the  capabilities  of  the  SA-10 
and  the  SA-12? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Senator,  you  are  absolutely  correct.  The  primary 
driving  concern  throughout  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations  were  the 
abihties  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  upgrade  their  10,000  SAM  missiles 
and  2,500  SAM  radars  to  give  them  ABM  capabilities  and  end  up 
with  a  nationwide 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  And  my  follow-up  question  or  the  point  of 
it  is  that  was  not  that  concern  that  was  expressed  in  the  compli- 
ance reports  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  based  on 
computer  simulations  and  not  on  demonstrated  capabilities? 
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Mr.  Graybeal.  Yes,  sir.  And  if  you  read  my  statement,  I  say, 
with  a  few  exceptions  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions, we  have  always  used  demonstrated.  And  during  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations — the  Reagan  administration  in  particu- 
lar— there  was  a  major  incentive  to  find  compliance  issues,  and 
they  looked  at  the  SA-10  and  the  SA-12  and  they  did  use  com- 
puter simulations.  But  wiser  heads  prevailed  and  decided,  wait  a 
minute,  these  are  not  demonstrated  and,  anyway,  we  want  to  pro- 
vide our  own  TMD  systems  with  capabilities  which  will  exceed 
those.  And  those  plans  existed  at  the  time. 

Senator  Levin.  But  the  wiser  heads  were  not  expressed  in  all 
those  compliance  reports. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Pardon? 

Senator  Levin.  The  compliance  reports,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
Bush  and  Reagan  administrations,  were  based  on  computer  simula- 
tions; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Graybeal.  Some  of  them  were  based  on  computer  simula- 
tions. 

Senator  Levin.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  And  as  I  say,  that  was  a  basic  mistake  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  mutual  understanding  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  at  the  time  of  ratification. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Graybeal.  I  think  inherent  capabilities  from  computer  sim- 
ulations create  a  dual  standard  of  verification  and  you,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  arms  control,  fully  understand  the  dangers  of  dual 
standards  in  verification. 

Senator  Levin,  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  thank  you.  I  think  you  have  borne  with  me  here  very  patiently. 
I  have  taken  more  time  than  is  my  lot. 

Senator  Lott.  Your  lot?  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  I  caught  that  before  you  caught  that.  [Laughter.] 

There  was  a  witness  that  we  were  hoping  I  think  that  would  join 
us  today  that  could  not.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  we  could 
make  his  statement  part  of  the  record? 

Senator  Lott.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  John  B.  RraNELANDER 
TMD  AND  THE  ABM  TREATY 


Mr.  CKaiiman,  meiubcni  of  the  GjmmlRee: 

I  was  asked  yesterday  to  testify  before  this  Committee  on  TMD  programs  aiid  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  could  not  rearrange  my  schedule  on  short  notice.  I  have  prepared  this  siaLcmenl  for 
inciusiun  in  the  record,  and  would  be  prepared  to  submit  written  responses  lu  any  questions 
members  of  the  Committee  may  raise. 

By  way  of  background,  my  two  years  of  active  duly  in  the  Aimy  in  the  mid- 1 9.S0s  were 
with  the  fust  generation  missile  defenses  (NIKE),  including  annual  field  tc.<tts  at  White  Sands.  In 
the  early  1 970s,  I  was  the  legal  adviser  to  die  SALT  I  delegation  that  negotiated  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  am  now  a  partner  of  a  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  and  Vice  ('■.haixman  of  the  Arms 
Control  Association  which,  inter  ali^  publishes  Arms  Control  Tndny 

I  will  address  separaicly  legal,  then  policy,  questions  on  the  theory  that  this  may  be  of 
most  use  to  the  Conuuillee  in  reviewing  TMT)  program  proposals.  I  have  not  3ccn,  and  therefore 
cannot  comment  uiu  either  today's  program  proposals  by  the  Administration  or  the  text  of  the 
proposed  ABM/TMD  Summit  statement 

I.  The  ABM  Treaty  -  Relevant  f  .egal  Issues  fr>  TMD 

The  ABM  Treaty  constrains,  severely  limits,  or  prohibits  various  activities  involving 
"ABM  components"  (i.e.,  ABM  launchers,  ABM  missiles  and  ABM  radars).  Two  corolliries, 
which  the  U.S.  insisted  on  during  the  ncgotiatiotu,  prohibit  giving  non-ABM  .systems  ABM 
capabilities  and  testing  non-ABM  systems  in  an  "ABM  mode".  Otherwise,  the  ABM  Treaty 
does  not  limit  anti-air  or  theatre  defense  missile  systems. 

The  U.S.  SALT  I  delegation  was  instructed  by  President  Nixon  that  the  Treaty  should  not 
constrain  the  then-classified  SAM-D  system,  later  named  Parriot,  and  it  does  not  limit  anu-air  or 
theatre  systems  with  the  capabilidcs  described  to  Congress  in  1972  in  the  so-called  Fo.ster  Box. 

The  ADM  Treaty  was  built  on  two  fundamental  premises.  First,  it  limits  capabilities  (not 
"specifically  intended  for"  which  was  the  Soviet  proposJd.)  and,  second,  it  establishes  significant 
buffer  T^pne.^  mouitordble  by  NTM.  so  thai  the  U.S.  would  have  sufficient  time  to  respond  in  case 
of  a  Soviet  violation.  An  example  of  these  premises  in  action  is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
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successfiil  U.S.  challenge  to  the  Knunoyarsk  radar  tjcrure  ii  was  completed  and  turned  on.  Ihis 
long  lead-time  item  was  a  clear  violation  of  tlw  Treaty  that  wzs  stopped  before  it  gained  strategic 
signiticaace. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  bilaleral  with  mechanisms  for  interpreutions  and  amendments,  the 
later  being  subject  to  formal  ratification  procedures  tinder  domestic  law.  The  Treaty  wns 
amended  once,  in  1974,  after  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  an  consent 

II.         f  plicy  Issues 

A.  Continuing  Validity  of  the  Treaty 

The  overriding  policy  issue  is  whether  the  Treaty  is  an  outmoded  relic  of  the  Cold 
War  and,  therefore,  should  be  scrapped  (the  U.S.  has  the  uiiilatcrdl  riifhl  to  withdraw  based  on  us 
"supreme  interests"),  or  whether  the  ABM  Treaty  continues  lu  serve  a  vital  role.  I  h«lieve  the 
latter  is  clearly  the  case.  The  relationship  between  limitations  on  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  is  as  strong  now  as  it  was  in  1972  when  the  ARM  Treaty  was  signed  and 
ratified.  The  FSU  nuclear  weapons  arc  still  ihc  greatest  threat  tn  US.  national  security.  Getting 
them  reduced,  as  deeply  and  as  early  as  possible.  Is  one  of  our  highest  interests. 

I  seriously  doubt  whether  Russia  will  ratify  .STAKl"  11  and  negotiate  a  START  III  Treaty 
if  the  U.S.  withdraws  Cvm.  or  unilaterally  violates,  the  ABM  Treaty.  Further,  limitations  and 
then  reductions  by  the  UK.  France  and  China  of  their  nuclear-weapon  systems  arc  highly 
unlikely  in  the  absence  of  the  ARM  Ircaty. 

Finally,  any  unilateral  steps  weakening  the  Treaty  while  the  U.S.  is  seeking  unlimited 
extension  of  theNPT  and  a  strengthening  of  the  NPT  regime  is  conurary  tu  fundamental  U.S. 
interests. 

B.  Unilateral  Interpretations 

In  1985,  the  U.S.  sought  to  rcinlcrprct  unilaterally  the  ABM  Ireaty.  The  Senate, 
then  the  House,  passed  legislation,  si)(ncd  by  the  President,  that  rejected  this  challenge  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  Senate's  eonstitutiunal  role. 

Russia  and  Belarus  arc  now  seeking  changes  to  the  CFE  Treaty.  The  U.S.  and  other 
parties  are  forcefully  and  properly  resisting  any  unilateral  moves. 

Since  1991  the  U.S.  has  expended  enormous  time  and  capital  persuading  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Dclarus  axid  Kazakhstan  on  the  importance  of  compliance  with  the  NPT,  with  real  success  to 
date.  The  U.S.  correctly  took  the  view  that  Russia  automatically  took  the  place  of  the  USSR,  but 
die  ulhers  had  to.  and  .should,  join  as  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

A  new  U.S.  unilateral  inteipretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be  folly.  The  U.S.  has  a 
real  and  continuing  interest  in  ensuring  that  the  MIS  abide  by  all  tnsaty  terms  (starling  with  the 
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ABM  Treaty.  CFF.  and  the  NPT),  and  the  U.S.  must  lead  by  its  example  as  well  as  rhetoric 
iiddressed  to  others. 

C.         IMD  and  the  ABM  Treaty 

Clarifications  to  tlic  ABM  Treaty  with  respect  to  i'MD  are  necessary  and  m  fact 
overdue,  but  should  be  done  by  ayreemeni  of  the  parties. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  justifiable  TMD  programs  for  Congress  to  fund  in  terms  of 
credible  threats  arc  those  designed  to  counter  ballistic  missiles  vw-ith  ranges  of  1000  kilometers  ur 
less,  (even  thoufih  I  remain  skqitical  about  the  effectiveness  of  defensive  ballistic  missile 
systems.)  Tliis  will  provide  defensive  capability  to  U.S.  forces  abroad  and  to  allies  which 
purchase  U.S.  systems  against  the  most  likely  threats.  The  necessary  clarificaiiun  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  could  prohahly  be  accomplished  by  agreed  "interpretation",  uol  requiring  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  an  "amendment". 

I  know  of  no  relevant  precedent  to  determine  whether  changing  the  bilateral  ABM  ireaty 
to  a  multilateral  one  (Russia  automatically  succeeded  ihc  USSR,  but  Ukraine  and  others  must  be 
arlded)  should,  under  U.S.  law,  be  considered  au  interpretation  or  amendment.  I  believe  the 
stronger  argument  favors  the  later  (i.e.,  amaidmeni). 

Programs  such  as  THAAD  or  Navy  Upper  Tier  are  so  highly  capable  that,  under  the 
ABM  Treaty  in  effect  today,  they  should  be  viewed  as  ABM  capable.  Therefore,  testing  and 
deployment  arc  prohibited  by  Article  V  nnlest  the  1  rcaty  is  amended.  As  a  pflJisi  matter,  I 
suongiy  recommend  against  the  parties  agreemg  to  a  "demonstrated  capability"  standard.  That 
eliminates  ouc  of  the  fundamental  concepts  the  U.S.  sought  and  won  during  the  SALT  I 
negocialiucis.  If  approved  by  the  parties  and  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  (lu  a  change 
that  is  clearly  an  amendment),  this  would  severely  weaken  the  Treaty. 

III.        r.nnclusinns- 

My  views  on  TMD  and  the  ABM  Treaty  are  set  forth  in  somewhat  greater  detail  in  an 
article  published  in  the  September  1994  edition  uf  Arms  Cnntrnl  Today  that  Jack  Mendelsohn 
and  I  co-authored.  A  copy  is  attached. 

My  views  on  numerous  legal  issues  raised  hy  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  need  to  address 
them,  are  further  elaborated  iu  'The  Legal  Environment",  a  chapter  I  eo-authored  with  Sherri 
Wasserman  Goodman  in  Dgfending  ngtcrrej^pg  (I'hayes  and  Doty,  editors)  (Pergamon-Brasscy's 
1989).  This  was  written  before  TMD  became  a  divisive  issue. 

In  siumnary,  the  ABM  Treaty  remains  vital  and  should  be  preserved-  The  sanctity  of 
arms  control  Ueaties.  and  the  mutuality  of  obligations,  have  importance  beyond  this  one  treaty. 
The  ABM  Treaty  should  be  clarified  by  agrgement  -  both  by  interpretations  and  amcndmculs  — 
but  neither  by  unilateral  U.S.  statements  or  actions,  nor  by  domestic  legislation. 
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Shooting  Down  the  ABM  Treaty 

Jack  Mendelsohn  and  John  B.  Rhinelander 


The  Qinton  adminisoatjon  is  on  a 
pach  to  undemune  the  AnD-8alliS' 
nc  Missile  CABNO  Treacy  by  propos- 
ing 'darmcadons'  to  the  treaty  that  wouid 
permit  the  depioyirent  or  an  exteiuive, 
highly  opable  and-theater  ballistic  missile 
(ATBM)  defense  system. 

The  ABM  Xreacy  is  dearly  the  most 
importaiic  U3.-Russian  arms  control  agree- 
ment presendy  m  force.  For  over  20  years  it 
has  been  the  keystone  of  the  strategic  nu- 
clear reladofuhip  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. By  severely  limiting  sti3tegic  ABM 
systenu,  the  treaty  assures  both  countries 
that  the&  nucUar  rrtaliatory  prca  rttain  fuU 
dttarmt  cstpabiiti/  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  meaningful  defeiuive  challenge, 
these  forces  will  retrvam  effective  even  as 
st^fcant  rcdu£tians  art  unddaktn.  Without 
this  oan£dence  m  their  ability  to  retaliate,  it 
is  unlikely  that  ether  Washington  or  Mos- 
cow would  have  agreed  to  the  nmarkable 
reducdons  in  nudear  arms  that  have  talcen 
place  in  recent  years— the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nudear  Forces  ONF)  Treaty  oc  1987, 
the  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  tactical  nu- 
dear weapons  of  1991 .  and  the  START  I  ai«i 
Q  stiate^  force  reduction  agreeirtencs  of 
1991  and  1993. 

Conversely,  without  the  ABM  Treaty, 
Che  large-s<ale  depbyment  of  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems  would  tutdemunc  efforts 
to  shrinic  strategic  arsenals  and  could  even 
provoke  the  United  Sutes  and  Russia  to 
tnocase  strategic  offensive  forces  to  over> 
come  any  perceived  threat  to  their  retali- 
atory capability.  A  freeze  or  reversal  of  the 
strategic  nudear  arms  reduction  prtxess 
would,  in  turn,  have  a  highly  negaave  im- 
pact on  the  attitude  of  non-nudear-weapon 
states  toward  international  nuclear  non- 
prolifieracion  efforts. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-CA).  writing  in 
1989  on  the  issue  of  strategic  defenses,  con- 
cluded chat  'it  IS  only  prudent  that  we  care- 

Jack  Mendtisohn.  deputy  ddrctor  of  the  Arms 
Control  Assocvtiffn  (ACM.  um  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  SALT  11  md  STAJUIdelefitiim.  lorn 
B.  Rhinelander,  nice  chairmim  ofACA,  oa>  the 
legal  admer  to  the  US.  SALT  I  deiegation. 


"If  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
gutted,  the 
administration  will 
be  jeopardizing  its 
chances  to  achieve 
deep  reductions  in 
strategic  offensive 
forces  and 
undermining  its  own 
efforts  to  constrain 
nuclear  proliferation." 


fully  and  objectively  examine  the  question 
of  how  we  keep  the  ABM  Treaty  viable  for 
at  least  the  next  decade.*'  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Russia's  membership  in  NATO's  Parmer- 
ship  for  Peaoe  and  the  (admittedly  sym- 
bolic) US.-Russian  agreement  to  dearget 
strategic  missiles  are  ail  dnmadc  and  wel- 
ctnne  changes.  But.  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Perry  noted  on  the  eve  of  a  tnp  to 
Moscow  last  March,  these  changes  are  not 
reasons  to  throw  prudence  to  Che  winds. 
The  future  of  Russia,  of  U5.-Russian  politi- 
cal reladons  and  of  the  strategic  relation- 
ship betweci  the  nuclear  superpowers 
remains  uncertain  and.  Perry  said,  the 
United  States  must  "hedge*  against  the 
possibility  of  Moscow  emerging  'from  her 
turbulence  as  an  auchonanan,  militanstic. 
imperialistic  tutiorv.  hostile  to  the  WesL* 


What  the  ABM  Treaty  Does 

The  first  fundamental  constraint  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  s  a  prohibition  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  natiamnvU  ABM  system.  This  is 
achieved  through  limits  on  the  type  (fixed, 
land-based),  number  (100  launchers  and  a 


handful  of  assoaated  engagement  radars) 
and  locaQon  (one  site,  reduced  from  two  bv 
a  1974treatyprotocol)otABMsystems.The 
second  fundamental  constramt  is  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  establishment  of  a  btae  for  j 
naoonwide  system  to  etuure  that  neithe* 
side  ojuld  deveiop  a  quickly  deployabie 
nationwide  defense  and  rapidly  'break 
out*  of  the  treaty.  The  creation  of  a  potentui 
*base*  for  a  naoonwide  missile  defense  i£ 
inhibited  by  a  ban  on  the  deployment  or 
highly  capable  early  warning  radars  except 
on  the  periphery  of  the  country  and  on 
ented  outward:  a  oan  on  the  developmerc 
and  testing  as  well  as  the  deployment  o. 
highly  capable  space-based,  air-  based,  sea- 
based  and  tnobile  ground-based  ABM  sys- 
tems; a  ban  on  testing  non-ABM  syscenvs 
"m  an  ABM  mode;*  and  a  ban  on  giving 
non-ABM  systems  'capabilities  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements 
in  flight  trajeaory." 


What  the  ABM  Treaty  Does  Not  Do 

The  ABM  Treaty's  key  provisiotis  ap- 
ply to  defensive  systems  that  counter  strs- 
legK  ballistic  misnles — land-based  ICBMs 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBMs).  Defenses  chat  counter  theaur 
(shorter-range)  offensive  ballisdc  missiles 
such  as  Scuds  are  not  constramed  by  the 
ABM  Treaty,  eccept  for  the  provisions  no; 
to  test  these  noti-ABM  defensive  systems 
'in  an  ABM  mtxie'  and  not  to  give  thetr 
'capabilides*  to  counter  strategic  bailisn; 
missiles  or  their  elements,  such  as  reencr. 
vehides  (RVs). 

The  ABM  Treaty  negcxiations  thatcor- 
duded  in  May  1977  did  not  establish  i 
murually  agreed  differentiation  betwee: 
ABMs  and  ATBMs.  During  that  summe- 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  its  ad  vie 
and  consent  to  the  treaty,  the  "shared  ur 
derstanding*  between  the  Senate  and  the 
executive  branch,  as  presented  by  John  S 
Foster,  Jr.,  the  director  of  defense  researc- 
and  engmesm^  was  that  a  target  vehicii 
with  a  maximum  velodty  over  2  kilometer, 
po"  seooivl,  or  a  maximum  altitude  over  ^ 
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kilometers  wcutd  have  th£  flight  character' 
islKi  of  a  strategic  balliitie  missile  and  a 
Uuncher.  miuile  or  radar  tested  against  it 
would  be  cotuidered  'tested  in  an  ABM 
mode."  By  implication,  tests  a^inst  tar- 
jets  (ravelin  j  below  that  speed  and  albtude 
wouid  be  compliant  with  the  treaty.  For 
internal  guidance,  Foster  ordered  that  any 
US.  aeveiopmental  tests  a^jamst  targets 
above  40  kilometers  high  or  traveling  be- 
tween 2  and  ■*  kilometers  per  second — the 
stxailed  "Foster  box' — be  submitted  for 
approval  by  a  compliance  review  group  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  L'S  concept  oi  a  compliance  "grey 
area '  or  2  to  -4  kilometers  per  second  was 
apparently  also  applied  to  Soviet  systems, 
[n  the  1980s,  when  the  Soviet  Union  tested 
SA-12  air  detense  miuUes  against  SS-I2 
theater  bailistic  tniMii's  that  had  a  range  ot 
925  kilometersand  a  speed  otappnjiuinate- 
ly  27  kilometers  per  second,  the  Uruted 
States  raised  the  tests  as  a  compliance  issue. 
The  United  Stales  noted  that  "(sluch  a  sys- 
tem with  (ATBMl  capabilines  could  have 
many  ot  Che  features  one  wouid  expect  to 
see  designed  into  an  ABM  system,  possibly 
giving  It  capabilities  to  intercept  some 
types  of  strategic  ballistic  imssile  RVs." 
The  United  States  never  formally  charged 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  violation  ot  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  a  result  of  the  SA-12  tests, 
perhaps  because  the  United  Stales  was 
planning  PaCnoc  air  defense  tnissile  tests. 

At  the  time  the  executive  branch  of- 
fered testing  guidelines  to  the  Senate,  the 
shortest-range  Soviet  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles covered  by  SALT  I  were  30  SS-N-5» 
with  ranges  of  1 ,400  kilometers  and  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  approximately  3J  kilome- 
ters per  second.  The  main  Soviet  SLBM  at 
the  time,  the  SS-N-6— of  which  -CO  were 
deployed — was  the  next  shortest-range 
strategic  system,  with  a  range  of  3iXX  kilo- 
meters atvl  a  maximum  speed  of  about  4.S 
kilometers  per  second.  (Current  sntegjc 
ballistic  missiles  have  ranges  between  7,000 
and  10XX3O  kilometers  and  travel  at  speeds 
of  6  to  7  kilometers  per  second  J 


What  Clinton  is  Trying  to  Do 

Since  November  1993,  in  discussions 
in  Geneva  at  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  of  Che  ABM  Treaty,  the  Oin ton 
administrabon  has  been  seeking  Russian 
agreement  to  'clarify*  the  treaty  to  penrut 
the  testmg  and  depioymenc  of  a  new  mo 
bile,  ground-based  defensive  missile  sys- 
tem, the  Theater  High  Altitude  Area 
Defense  (THAADl,  and  new  sea-  and  air- 
based  defense  systems.  This  'dariAcation* 


would  involve  establishing  a  demarcation 
line,  based  on  technical  performance  char- 
aaensucs.  be rween  defenses  against  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles,  which  ate  limited  by 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  defenses  agamst  chea- 
ter ballistic  missiles,  which  are  not. 

Initially,  the  United  States  proposed 
that  'for  purposes  of  treaty  compliance, 
any  [ATBM]  system  that  is  not  tested 
against  a  baliisQc  irussiJe  target  with  a  max- 
imum speed  in  excess  of  5  kilometers  per 
second  will  be  deemed  to  be  an  (ATBMl 
system,  and  not  an  ABM'  At  this  speed, 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  about  1.5 
kilometers  per  second  berween  ATBM  tar- 
get veioaty  and  the  spe?d  of  the  slowest  of 
current  Russian  strateyc  systems  'the  SS- 
N-13  SLBiM,  of  whjcn  124  are  deployed). 

Russia  accepted  Che  U5.  speed  limit  on 
target  vehicles,  but  also  proposed  an  intfr- 
ceptor  speed  limit  of  3  kilometers  per  sec- 
ond. Injuiy,  the  United  States  conditionally 
agreed  to  this  speed  limit  for  gitjund-based 
interceptors,  but  proposed  higher  limits, 
subject  to  revision  at  any  time,  for  sea-  and 
air-based  missile  mtenreptors. 

The  US.  proposal  vvas  intended  to 
make  treaty-compliant  the  development, 
testing  and  depioymenc  of  even  more 
highly  capable  Navy  and  Air  Force  systems 
which  at  present  are  in  the  'concept  expio- 
fadon'  phase. 

The  problem  with  Che  approach  taken 
by  the  Clinton  administration  toward 
ABM-ATBM  demarcation  is  threefold. 
Fust,  it  wtxild  denne  as  an  ATBM  those 
advanced  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  Chat 
would  possess  a  significanl  capability  to 
c<3untcr  strategic  ballistic  missiles.  Based  on 
the  S<nace-exe<uCive  branch  under- 
standing of  1972,  the  United  States  would 
have  considered  such  advanced  interceptor 
systems  to  be  ABMs  at  Che  Cime  che  ABM 
Treaty  was  presented  to  Che  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent.* 

The  second  problem  with  the  admini- 
stration's proposal  is  chat  it  would  distin- 
guish between  theater  and  strategic  A£Ms 
only  on  Che  basis  of  the  'demonstrated,* 
that  is,  tested,  capability  of  a  system.  It 
would,  therefore,  drop  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  Chose  high- 
psformancc  systems  chac  have  an  inhoenC 
capability,  even  if  it  is  not  'demonstrated,' 
to  ccxinter  strategic  ballistic  missiles.  In  ef- 
fect, the  administration  wouid  delete  che 
'capability'  cncenon  for  idenoiying  strate- 
gic defensive  systems— a  limitaaon  press- 
ed for  by  the  United  Sta  tts  during  two  years 
of  negotiatiotts — and  permit  the  unlimited 
deployment  of  interceptors  with  a  signifi- 
cant potential  to  defend  against  strategic 
ballistic  missiles. 


Finally,  these  'danficacions''  would, 
under  US.  law.  be  considered  *amend- 
menis'  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and  wouid  re- 
quire Senate  advice  and  consent  before  they 
could  become  effective.  Speaficallv,  the 
Uiuted  States — if  Russia  agrees — would  be 
changing  its  iniormal  defirution  of  non- 
ABM  lestmg  from  2  kilometers  per  second 
or  40  kilometers  albtude  to  5  kilometers  per 
second  with  no  albtude  limits:  the  United 
States  and  Russia  would  be  creaong  ABM- 
ATBM  interceptor  speed  demarcabon  lines 
for  various  basing  modes:  and  both  coun- 
mes  would  be  abandoning  the  Article  VT 
prohibinon  on  giving  non-ABM  systems 
the  capability  to  counter  strategic  ballistic 
missiles. 

As  a  result  of  the  debate  berween  the 
Senate  and  Che  Reagan  administrabon  over 
its  so-called  'broad*  interpretabon  of  the 
ABM  Treaty — which  would  have  permit- 
ted the  davelopmenc  and  testing  of  space- 
based  and  other  mobile  ABM  systems 
employing  "exoac*  technologies— the  Sen- 
ate has  set  down  a  procedural  marker,  be- 
ginnmg  with  the  \Sf  Treaty  and  m  its 
approval  of  every  arms  control  agreement 
since.  Chat  'the  Uiuted  States  shall  not  agree 
to  or  adopt  an  mieipietaoon  different  from 
[authontabve  represencaboiu  provided  by 
the  execubve  branch  Co  che  Soiate]  except 
pursuant  to  Senate  advice  and  consent' 
The  Reagan  and  Bush  adininistrations 
neva  sought  advice  and  consent  for  the 
"broad"  interpretabon  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  simply  mam  tamed  Chat  it  was  the  cor- 
rect interpretabon  but  would  not  become 
US.  policy.  When  the  Clinton  administra- 
bon informed  Congress  in  November  1993 
that  xt  was  seeking  an  'agreed  statemeniT 
on  ABM-ATBM  demarcabon.  it  did  note 
that  it  would  "consult  particularly  dasely 
with  (CongressI  on  .  .  .  whether  the  pro- 
posed Agreed  Statement  on  .  . .  demarca- 
bon will,  once  agreed,  re<]uire  submission 
to  and  approval  by  legislatures."  However, 
another  factor  complioong  any  potential 
changes  to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  Chat  negocia- 
bons  to  mulbiateialize  the  treaty  are  going 
on  simultaneously  with  the  demarcabon 
discussions.  Ukraine  and  Belarus  are  likely 
to  join  Russia  as  parties  to  Che  treaty  and  it 
is  uncertain  how  and  whether  these  coun- 
bies  will  affect  the  negotiabon  of  any  clari- 
fications or  amendments  and  whether 
these  changes  woukl  require  the  legislative 
approval  of  any  or  all  three  countries. 


Shooting  Down  the  ABM  Treaty 

[f  these  clarifications  or  amendments 
to  Che  ABM  Treaty  an  agreed  and  ratified. 
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unlimited  numben  of  high-perfonnanoe. 
mobile  ATBMs  with  significant  ABM  capa- 
bilities could  be  deployed  by  both  sides. 
And  future  systems  with  eaai  grattr  capa- 
bilitia  would  either  be  explicitly  permitted, 
if  the  VS.  proposals  for  higher  limits  on 
sea-  and  air-based  systems  are  agreed 
upon,  or  impliddy  allowed  as  long  as  they 
were  never  tested  to— that  is,  did  not  "den»- 
otistrate" — thetr  full  potentiaL  Moreover, 
as  ATBMs  are  exempt  from  the  coiutraints 
or  the  ABM  Treaty,  these  systems  could 
eventually  be  linked  to  space-based  s«i\- 
sors,  such  as  Brilliant  Eyes,  and  eifecnveiy 
render  the  treaty  a  dead  letter. 

An  amended  ABM  Treaty,  if  agreed  to 
and  taoiied  by  ail  parties,  would  legitimize 
the  development,  testmg  and  deployment 
of  high-performance  ATBMs  such  as 
THAAD.  Although  the  United  States  aitd 
Russia  could  then  correctly  daim  that  they 
were  ncx  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  such 
amendments  would  dearly  arcumvenl  the 
original  intent  of  the  agreement  and  de- 
grade its  continuing  utility.  For  example, 
US.  or  Russian  testing  or  deployment  of 
large  numbers  of  highly  capable  ATBMs 
would  undercut  the  fundanwncal  premise 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Artide  I  prohibition 
on  a  natiortwvU  ABM  system  and  the  base 
for  such  a  system,  by  legalizing  the  deploy- 
ment of  systems  with  considerable  "break- 
out' potentiaL 

The  proposed  darificadons  or  amestd- 
moics  would  also  undercut  more  specific 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  Artide  III  (as 
amended),  which  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  ABM  system  except  at  a  soijfe 
liU  with  no  more  than  100  /iiof,  gmaid- 
bttsed  launches  and  interceptors  and  a  lim- 
ited set  of  assodated  ABM  rada  rs,  woukl  be 
arcumventcd  by  simply  redefining  ABM- 
capable  systems  as  ATBMs. 

These  "redefined'  ATBMs  would  be 
exempt  from  Artide  V(l),  which  prohibits 
the  development,  testing  and  deptoyntBit 
of  momle  ground-based,  as  well  as  the  sai- 
bttud,a:r-batd  and  space-based  ABM  com- 
ponents and  systems.  As  a  result,  mobile 
theater  defense  systems,  with  both  ABM 
capabilities  and  high  "breakout"  potentuL 
would  be  readily  available  to  overcome 
numerical  or  geographic  basing  limits. 
ATBMs  would  also  be  exempt  from  the 
strictures  of  this  artide  which,  together 
with  Artide  IQ  and  Agreed  Statement  O. 
ban  future,  "exotic"  technologies  on  ABM 
systems  m  any  basing  mode. 

Finally,  Artide  IX  which  prohibit  the 
traniftr  of  ABM  components  and  systems  to 
other  states,  and  their  deployment  ouBide  of 
national  temtones.  would  not  apply  to 
these  redefined  ATBMs. 


This  raises  an  important  nudear  non- 
praliferadon  issue,  since  the  Russian  nego- 
tiators have  apparently  told  their  U.S. 
ctjunterparts  in  Geneva  that  they  intend  to 
deploy  nudear-armed  ATBMs. 

Mudear-armed  ATBMs  would  be  of 
particular  conceiii  if  Rusu  chose  to  deploy 
some  outside  its  nadonal  territory.  While 
this  would  not  be  forbidden  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  or  the  nudear  .^Jon-ProUferation 
Treaty  di  the  weapons  remain  under  Rus- 
sian contitil),  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
US.  efforts,  funded  in  part  by  "Nunn- 
Lugar"  security  assistance  legislabon.  to  re- 
turn all  former  Soviet  nudear  weapons  to 
Russian  lemlory. 


An  Alternative  Approach 

It  is  possible  to  devise  a  policy  to  per- 
mit the  deployment  of  ATBMs  without  de- 
stroying the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  poiicy 
would  consist  of  three  parts. 

First  LSe  L'nited  States  would  have  to 
redefine  the  future  theater  ballistic  missile 
threat  and  adjust  the  permitted  speed  limit 
for  ATBM  tests  from  an  exaggerated  threat 
represented  by  a  target  range  of  3300  kilo- 
meters and  speed  of  5  kilometers  per  sec- 
ond to  a  more  realistic  one  of  1.000 
kiloiiveters  aitd  3  kilometers  per  second: 
this  is  where  expeits  forecast  the  threat  will 
reside. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  during  the 
presidentul  campaign,  m  refemng  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiaave.  Bill  Clinton 
himself  cautioned  that  the  'program 
should  be  geared  to  the  real  threats  we  bee 
today  and  are  likely  to  face  in  the  future,  not 
the  fevered  rationalizatxjns  of  a  weapons 
program  in  search  of  a  mission. 

Second,  the  administration  would 
have  to  dmp  ds  effuits  to  nstnct  the  basa  hr 
differentratmg  bawren  ATBMs  end  ABMs  to 
'demonstrated'  test  perrormance  oniy.  Elimi- 
nating the  important  "capability'  cntenon 
from  the  ABM  Treaty  would  allow  highly 
capable  missile  defense  systems  to  be  de- 
veloped and  deployed  without  dmit.  Insis- 
tence on  limits  based  on  "capaixlity'  and 
not  just  "intent"  or  "periormarKe"  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  US  position  throughout 
the  strategicfofcr  negtxiations. 

And  third,  the  administration  woukl 
have  to  propaseasertesofcoilatervi  quatitatrxx. 
numerical  and  geographic  constraints  on 
ATBM  testmg  and  deployment  to  prevent 
the  very  real  possibility  that,  under  the 
guise  of  ATBMs,  large-scale  deployments 
of  highly  capable  ana-missile  systems  will 
establish  a  base  for  the  rapid  deployment 
of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 


Serious  Conse<]uences 

If  the  danficatidns  or  amendments 
sought  by  the  United  States  are  agreed  to 
by  the  Russians  and  any  other  former  So- 
viet republic  that  formally  joins  the  treaty, 
and  then  ratified  by  all  parties,  the  Clinton 
administiation  will  have  dealt  the  ABM 
Treaty  two  major  blows.  First,  by  raising  the 
performance  threshold  of  an  ATBM.  the 
United  States  and  Russu  will  be  permitted 
to  deploy  ABM-capable  systems  under  the 
guise  of  theater  defenses.  Second,  by  elimi- 
nating the  "capability"  standard  for  deter- 
nuiung  ABM  systems,  both  sides  will  be 
free  todeveiop  and  deploy — as  long  as  they 
are  tested  at  less  than  full  potential— even 
more  etfecnve  defensive  systems.  The  Air 
Force  already  has  plans  for  a  boost-phase 
interceptor  that  will  travel  at  nearly  twice 
the  speed  of  THAAD. 

In  view  of  the  sut>scantial  impact  these 
changes  will  have  on  the  ABM  Treaty,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  condude  that  the  Clinton 
administration  is  on  a  path — wittmgly  or 
unwittmgly — toward  vitiating  a  treaty  t.'iat 
is  dearly  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  li  the  ABM  Treaty  is  gutted,  the 
adtninistration  will  b«  jeopardizmg  its 
chances  to  achieve  deep  reductions  m 
strategic  offensive  fonns  and  undermining 
its  own  efforts  to  constram  nudear  pretif- 
eratioti.  ■•cr 
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Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  I  thank  the  witnesses. 

Senator  LOTT.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  We  are  sorry 
that  it  took  so  long  to  get  your  testimony,  but  you  did  an  excellent 
job.  Thank  you.  We  are  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Trent  Lott 
national  missile  defense 

Senator  LOTT.  In  your  current  budget  request,  approximately  80  percent  is  dedi- 
cated to  Theater  Missile  defense,  14  percent  to  National  Missile  Defense  and  6  per- 
cent to  advanced  technology. 

— Would  you  agree  that  NMD  and  advanced  technology  are  severely  under- 
funded? 

— Would  you  like  to  see  those  allocations  adjusted? 

— Could  such  adjustments  be  made  within  your  current  budget  request,  or 
would  you  require  additional  funding? 

General  O'NEILL.  The  Fiscal  Year  1996  President's  Budget  Request  for  the  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  (BMD)  program  is  $2,913  million.  Within  this  top-level  funding, 
BMD  programs  are  prioritizea  in  consonance  with  the  Department's  1993  Bottom- 
Up  Review.  First,  to  meet  the  existing  missile  threat  to  forward  deployed  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  we  are  developing  and  deploying  increasingly  capable  theater  missile 
defenses  (TMD);  as  second  priority,  as  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of  long-range 
ballistic  missile  threats,  we  are  developing  options  to  deploy  a  National  Missile  De- 
fense NMD);  and,  as  a  third  priority,  we  continue  to  support  limited  research  on 
more  advanced  BMD  technologies  to  keep  pace  with  the  threat  and  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  TMD  and  Nmu  systems. 

The  NMD  technology  readiness  program  is  structured  to  achieve  technology  readi- 
ness that  can  meet  today's  projected  threats.  However,  several  key  NMD  projects 
are  at  moderate  risk  because  oi  limited  funding.  We  are  currently  unable  to  carry 
two  competing  contractors  through  critical  testing  phases  in  the  interceptor  and 
space  sensor  programs.  Current  funding  constrains  the  interceptor  flight  test  pro- 
gram to  one  test  per  year.  No  NMD  radar  hardware  will  be  available  and  minimal 
early  warning  radar  testing  will  be  done  prior  to  an  early  deployment  decision.  Ad- 
ditionally, only  one  integrated  system  flight  tests  will  be  conducted  prior  to  an  early 
deployment  decision.  Additional  funds  could  be  prudently  used  to  lower  the  risk  in 
the  current  MD  program. 

Funding  for  BMD  advanced  technology  programs  is  at  its  lowest  level  ever.  We 
have  seen  a  steady  decline  from  a  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1987  level  of  approximately 
$1,800  million  to  this  year's  $184  million  reouest.  Advanced  technology  funds  prod- 
uct improvements  to  our  current  TMD  ana  NMD  architectures.  It  also  supports 
work  on  technologies  to  counter  increasingly  complex  missile  threats  to  include  po- 
tential countermeasures  to  our  defensive  systems.  By  not  investing  in  growth  op- 
tions, we  may  not  be  well  postured  to  deal  with  evolving  threats. 

Without  an  increase  in  the  overall  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO) 
budget,  any  increases  for  NMD  and  advanced  technology  funding  come  at  the  ex- 

f>ense  of  our  core  programs.  Delajdng  the  core  programs  will  not  only  delay  the  de- 
ivery  of  protection  to  our  troops  in  the  field  but  also  increase  the  overall  cost  of 
these  systems  as  we  stretch  their  acquisition  schedules.  I  would  allocate  the  major- 
ity of  any  funding  increase  in  my  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  to  NMD  and  advanced 
technology.  If  a  top  level  of  $4,100  million  were  authorized  and  appropriated,  TMD 
would  receive  64  percent  ($2,630M),  NMD  24  percent  ($997M),  and  advanced  tech- 
nology 12  percent  ($484M)  of  this  total. 

ADDITIGNAL  RESOURCES 

Senator  LOTT.  You  have  been  asked  at  various  congressional  hearings  how  you 
would  allocate  additional  resources  if  they  were  made  available  to  you.  In  your 
opening  remarks,  you  cited  several  excursions  from  your  baseline  program  we  could 
take  with  additional  resources.  To  your  knowledge,  would  the  Administration  sup- 
port an  increase  to  your  budget  for  the  type  of  activities  you  mentioned? 

General  O'NEILL.  The  National  Missile  Defense  (NMD)  excursions  that  I  ad- 
dressed in  my  opening  remarks  were  briefed  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  earlier  this  year  and  they  authorized  me  to  present  those  excursion  op- 
tions to  Congress  during  hearings  on  the  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  program. 
In  addition,  my  response  to  Members  of  Congress  regarding  potential  additional  re- 
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sources  has  been  coordinated  within  the  Department.  Therefore,  I  am  confident  that 
an  increase  in  resources  for  BMD  would  be  supported. 

In  response  to  Members'  questions,  I  have  reviewed  the  BMD  program,  the  impact 
of  last  year's  budget  reductions,  and,  the  schedule  of  several  key  programs  in  order 
to  recommend  where  additional  resources  could  be  best  applied.  If  the  Congress 
elected  to  authorize  and  appropriate  an  additional  $1,200  million  for  the  BMD  pro- 
gram, these  funds  could  be  effectively  used  in  several  key  BMD  programs  to:  accel- 
erate development  efforts;  preserve  early  deployment  options  for  a  National  Missile 
Defense  system;  and  protect  current  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD)  systems'  acqui- 
sition schedules.  Within  this  framework,  I  would  recommend: 

•  $600  million  for  National  Missile  Defense  programs 

— $450  million  for  NMD  system  elements 

— $150  million  for  the  Space  &  Missile  Tracking  System 

•  $300  million  for  Advanced  Technology  efforts 

•  $300  million  for  Theater  Missile  Defense  programs 

Such  funding  would  result  in  a  top  level  of  $4,100  million  for  BMD,  with  an  allo- 
cation of:  $484  million  for  Advanced  Technology  or  12  percent;  $997  million  for 
NMD  or  24  percent;  and  $2,630  million  for  TMD  or  64  percent  of  the  total  funding 
level.  K  fewer  dollars  were  available  for  increased  BMD  funding,  I  would  allocate 
them  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  shown  above. 

National  Missile  Defense 

The  budget  reqruest  for  our  NMD  Technology  Readiness  Program  is  roughly  $400 
million  per  year.  The  program  is  based  on  a  strategy  of  technology  readiness. 

First,  readiness  with  capability  that  increases  incrementally  to  perform  fully 
against  both  simple  and  complex  potential  threats.  Second,  readiness  to  build  and 
deploy  a  system  quickly  as  we  see  threats  emerging.  In  the  next  3  years,  the  techno- 
logical capability  will  be  achieved  which  could  address  a  limited  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack. This  capability  could  be  operational  in  3-4  years  after  a  decision  to  deploy  is 
made. 

I  would  commit  one-half  of  the  additional  resources  to  NMD.  With  an  additional 
$600  million  for  NMD,  I  would  spend:  $450  million  to  support  NMD  system  element 
development  efTorts  and  $150  million  for  the  Space  &  Missile  Tracking  System 
(SMTS).  These  expenditures  would  allow  the  Department  the  capability  to  move  out 
smartly  on  the  'Wo  plus  two"  NMD  excursion.  An  additional  $150  million  in  1996 
(and  similar  amounts  in  following  years)  for  the  SMTS  program  would  allow  the  De- 

?artment  to  accelerate  the  development  and  acquisition  of  SMTS  to  support  both 
MD  system  elements  and  early  deployment  options  for  an  NMD  system  as  much 
as  3  years.  The  over-the-horizon  sensing — inherent  in  SMTS — is  a  critical  require- 
ment to  make  effective  use  of  all  ballistic  missile  defense  systems,  either  strategic 
or  theater. 

Advanced  Technology  Programs 

Funding  for  BMD  advanced  technology  programs  are  only  supported  through  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization.  Over  the  past  several  years,  BMDO's  tech- 
nology program  has  been  reduced  from  a  level  of  $1,800  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1987 
to  this  year's  request  of  $184  million  (which  includes  the  Technology  program's 
share  in  management  resources).  The  advanced  technology  program  funds  critical 
component  technology  efTorts  that  support  both  future  theater  and  national  missile 
defense  systems,  and  pursue  advanced  technology  approaches  to  countering  evolving 
missile  threats  and  potential  countermeasures  to  our  defensive  systems. 

If  an  additional  $300  million  was  available  for  advanced  technology  programs,  I 
would  allocate:  $150  million  for  the  integration  of  Directed  Energy  systems  and 
technologies  rather  than  termination;  $60  million  to  sustain  an  advanced  Kinetic 
Energy  effort,  including  space-based  interceptor  technologies;  $60  million  for  devel- 
opment of  advanced  sensors  and  sensor  component  technologies;  and  $30  million  to 
support  BMD-specific  tech  base  activities.  These  combined  efforts  would  represent 
a  revitalization  of  the  third — and  currently  weakest — leg  of  the  "three-legged  BMD 
stool"  of  TMD,  NMD  and  Technology.  Such  an  effort  would  allow  BMDO  to  use  its 
technology  program  to  credibly  pursue  pre-planned  product  improvement  and  ad- 
vanced capability  efTorts  for  national  ana  theater  missile  defense  systems  and  tech- 
nologies. 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

With  $300  million  in  additional  funding  for  TMD  programs,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  allocations:  $40  million  for  PAC-3;  $50  mUlion  for  Navy  Area  (Lower 
Tier)  Defense;  $60  million  for  Theater  High-Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD);  and 
$150  million  for  Navy  Theater  Wide  (Upper  Tier)  Defense.  Overall,  this  increase 
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would  allow  BMDO  and  its  Executing  Agents  to  effectively  manage  critical  schedule 
and  technology  risk  issues. 

PAC-3:  Funds  recommended  for  the  PAC-3  system  about  $40  nullion  would  be 
applied  to  ensure  that  its  acquisition  schedule  is  effectively  maintained. 

Navy  Area  (Lower  Tier)  Defense:  The  $50  million  recommended  for  the  Navv  Area 
Defense  program  would  allow  the  Department  to  recover  some  of  the  schedule  slip- 
page incurred  from  the  appropriated  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget  reductions.  This  one- 
time investment  would  keep  a  critical  core  TMD  acquisition  program  essentially  on 
its  proposed  schedule  which  provides  an  option  for  a  User  Operational  Evaluation 
System  (UCFS)  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1998  and  a  First  Unit  Equipped  (FUE)  in  Fiscal 
Year  2000.  As  I  have  testified,  I  consider  the  Navy  Area  Defense  program  a  critical 
core  TMD  effort,  and  an  important  building  block  toward  a  Navy  Theater  Wide  De- 
fense system. 

THAAD:  The  THAAD  system  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  core  TMD  acquisition  pro- 

Sams,  since  it  is  the  only  system  designed  to  engage  and  intercept  longer-range 
eater-class  ballistic  missiles  at  high  altitudes.  The  recommended  $60  million  in- 
crease for  THAAD  would  allow  us  to  maintain  current  schedules.  As  a  core  TMD 
acquisition  program,  it  is  important  that  we  maintain  the  integrity  of  THAAD's  de- 
velopment and  production  schedule.  An  important  element  of  our  acquisition  strat- 
egy for  THAAD  is  to  develop  a  UOFS  capability  by  fiscal  year  1997  in  order  to  en- 
able the  user  to  gain  early  experience  on  prototypical  hardware  and  to  allow  the 
developer  to  exploit  user  insights  to  improve  the  system  during  the  engineering  and 
manufacturing  development  (EMD)  phase.  This  early  contingency  capability  will 
also  be  available  to  the  warfighter  for  possible  deployment  if  an  emergen(rv  or  con- 
tingency warrants.  We  plan  to  begin  1  deployment  of  the  objective  THAAD  system 
in  Fiscal  Year  2002. 

Navy  Theater  Wide  (Upper  Tier)  Defense:  The  recommended  funding  increase  of 
$150  million  for  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  Defense  program  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  additional  flight  experiments  to  fully  validate  the  integration  of 
LEAP  interceptor  technology  with  the  Standard  Missile  Block  IV  A  and  AEGIS 
Combat  Weapon  System.  BMDO  and  the  Naw  have  conducted  two  such  LEAP 
fli^t  experiments.  The  Navy  Theater  Wide  Defense  system  would  utilize  an  inter- 
ceptor with  exoatmospheric  capability,  such  as  a  marinized  variant  of  the  THAAD 
interceptor  missile  or  the  LEAP  projectile  on  a  Standard  Missile.  We  are  currently 
conducting  a  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA)  to  assess  these 
interceptor  alternatives.  Funding  additional  LEAP  flight  experiments  would  allow 
the  Department  to  make  a  fully  informed  decision  on  the  appropriate  interceptor  ap- 
proach for  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  Defense  system. 

Conclusion 

If  Congress  should  not  appropriate  and  authorize  the  full  additional  $1,200M,  we 
would  scale  back  each  program  proportionately. 

NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Senator  Lorr.  Many  people  view  your  current  NMD  program  as  insufficient,  even 
as  a  technology  readiness  program.  Dr.  Ted  Gold  testified  to  this  committee  earlier 
this  year  that  we  need  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  NMD  budget  to  get  more  readi- 
ness into  your  readiness  program.  Others  want  an  explicit  deployment  orientation 
and  a  sense  of  urgency  behind  your  program.  If  Congress  directed  you  to  structure 
an  NMD  program  that  would  provide  a  limited,  but  effective  defense  of  the  entire 
United  States  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  could  be  expanded  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive system,  how  would  you  proceed  and  what  additional  funds  would  you  re- 
quire? 

General  O'Neill.  The  Ballistic  Missile  defense  Organization  (BMDO)  has  identi- 
fied and  refined  the  cost  and  schedule  estimates  for  several  unfunded  excursions 
which  supplement  the  baseline  NMD  Technology  Readiness  Program.  One  of  these 
excursions  develops  an  Emergency  Response  System  which  is  described  below: 

NMD  Emergency  Response  System  Option 

The  focus  of  this  option  is  to  provide  the  shortest  path  to  an  early  contingency 
deployment.  An  additional  $450  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  a  like  amount  in  fis- 
cal year  1997  could  position  the  National  Missile  Defense  program  to  complete  an 
emergency  deployment  by  fiscal  year  20(X),  if  the  world  situation  should  so  dictate. 
The  Emergency  Response  System  (ERS)  would  provide  a  capability  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  limited  Rest  of  World  threat. 

This  ERS  system  can  provide  an  adequate  defense  of  CONUS,  but  would  probably 
be  "fragile"  in  some  scenarios  in  defending  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  actual  degree 
of  fragility  depends  upon  locating  radars,  such  as  HAVE  STARE,  at  locations  where 
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they  can  provide  commit  data  to  interceptors  at  Grand  Forks.  Alternately,  multi- 
site  deployment  of  defense  could  be  use(t  but  additional  radars  and/or  multi-sites 
have  ABM  Treaty  implications. 

Increased  funding  in  fiscal  year  1996  will  emphasize  those  efforts  which  will  pro- 
tect the  contingency,  emergency  response  architecture  and  reduce  program  risk.  Fis- 
cal year  1997  ninding  increases  would  continue  to  support  the  accelerated  ERS  de- 
velopment and  enable  initiation  of  some  predeployment  activities. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  increased  funding  is  to  reduce  risk  and  accelerate  the 
Exoatmospheric  Kill  Vehicle  (EKV).  Activities  will  be  initiated  to  accelerate  the  cur- 
rent interceptor  kill  vehicle  development  program,  modify  an  existing  booster  to  pro- 
vide better  early  capability,  and  add  testing  to  reduce  risk.  Additionally,  increased 
funds  will  be  used  to  allow  both  kill  vehicle  contractors  to  participate  in  at  least 
one  intercept  flight.  Increased  testing  will  include  hardness  tests  for  the  kill  vehicle 
components,  hover  testing  for  the  kill  vehicles,  and  additional  flight  testing. 

A  key  factor  of  the  ERS  is  the  use  of  existing  early  warning  radars  such  as 
BMEWS  and  PAVE  PAWS  as  well  as  other  radars  like  MILLSTONE/HAYSTACK, 
and  HAVE  STARE  as  the  system  sensors.  Increased  funding  will  be  used  to  defme, 
develop,  test,  and  validate  the  modifications  and  algorithm  development  required  to 
use  these  radars  as  part  of  the  NMD  system. 

The  Battle  Management,  Communications,  Command,  and  Control  (BMC3)  devel- 
opment will  be  accelerated  to  keep  pace  with  accelerated  interceptor  development 
and  to  accommodate  the  earlier  development.  The  Ground  Communications  link  de- 
velopment program  will  be  initiated  early  in  order  to  support  the  more  aggressive 
schedule.  Also,  development  efforts  will  be  refocused  to  address  the  integration  of 
the  eariv  contingency  deployment  radars. 

The  ^sterns  Engineering  and  Integration  (SE&D  development  effort  will  be  fund- 
ed to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  development,  system  balancing,  and  require- 
ments allocations  to  provide  the  systems  integration  of  the  EKV,  existing  radars, 
and  the  BMC3  development  and  test  activities,  including  planning  for  integration 
of  space-based  sensor  cueing. 

Increased  funding  will  be  required  to  accomplish  a  robust  test  program  that  will 
reduce  risk.  Additional  flight  testing  will  drive  the  requirement  for  additional  tar- 
gets. Also,  earlier  development  and  deployment  will  require  increased  emphasis  on 
the  system  hardware/software  in-the-loop  test  capability — both  in  terms  of  earlier 
development  and  increased  usage. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997  expenditures  would  also  cover  the  pre-deployment 
activities  that  would  permit  us  to  accomplish  a  deployment  in  two  years.  Althou^ 
the  majority  of  the  increased  funding  will  continue  to  be  spent  on  development,  a 
significant  percentage  will  also  have  to  be  directed  toward  pre-deployment  activities. 
The  final  commitment  to  the  2-year  long-lead  time  line  would  require  a  fiscal  year 
1997  expenditure  for  long-lead  hardware,  primarily  for  EKV  and  upgrades  to  exist- 
ing radars.  Also,  site  design  and  preparation  and  production  readiness  requirements 
will  require  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

At  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year  1997  the  BMDO  National  Missile  Defense  Program 
will  be  in  a  position,  if  required  by  the  emergence  of  a  threat,  to  begin  a  2-year  de- 
ploymentprogram  to  provide  a  limited  defense  of  the  United  States  against  simple 
threats.  This  deployment  would  cost  between  $3  and  4  billion.  In  parallel  with  the 
deployment  activities,  the  technology  readiness  effort  for  the  objective  NMD  system 
(wnich  includes  tiie  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System)  will  continue.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  deploy  the  objective  capability  is  shortened  by  three  months  from  the  base- 
line program  based  upon  the  increased  SE&I  and  BMC3  work  done  as  a  part  of  the 
ERS  development  ana  deployment. 

The  ERS  can  be  upgraded  to  include  more  capable  and  larger  numbers  of  inter- 
ceptors, and  a  constellation  of  SMTS  to  grow  to  a  more  robust  defensive  capability 
for  all  of  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Senator  LOTT.  If  Congress  were  to  direct  you  to  prepare  a  range  of  national  and 
global  defense  architectures  for  afler  the  turn  of  the  centuiy,  some  with  highly  effec- 
tive capabilities  against  more  than  a  limited  threat,  while  preserving  nearer-term 
emergency  response  options  for  limited  threats,  how  would  you  restructure  your  cur- 
rent program  and  what  additional  funds  would  you  reouire? 

General  O'Neill.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  House  National  Security  Com- 
mittee, the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO)  has  drafted  and  is  now 
coordinating  a  report  that  describes  a  variety  of  architectures  that  could  be  deployed 
for  National  Missile  Defense  (NMD).  This  report  discusses  the  full  range  of  sensors 
and  weapons  that  could  provide  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  provides  data  on 
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cost,  schedule,  and  performance.  In  general,  ground  based  systems  (potentially  in- 
cluding space  sensors)  offer  the  quickest  and  lowest  risk  path  for  defense  against 
long-range  missiles,  while  space-based  weapons  hold  the  potential  for  more  robust 
performance  against  a  wider  range  of  threats. 

The  NMD  baseline  Technology  Readiness  Program  preserves  the  option  for  a 
near-term  emergency  response  system  for  limited  threats.  BMDO  continues  to  sup- 
port development  of  the  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System  (SMTS)  to  provide  the 
over-the -horizon  capability  to  enhance  both  theater  and  national  missile  defense. 
More  robust  national  missile  defense  is  possible  when  ground  weapons  are  com- 
plemented by  space-based  weapons.  Status  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Trea- 
ty, results  of  the  on-going  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  and  available  BMDO 
funding  will  determine  whether  the  current  NMD  architecture  evolves  to  include 
space-based  interceptors  and/or  space-based  lasers. 

SPACE  BASED  DEFENSE 

Senator  LOTT.  Would  you  agree  that  space-based  defenses  could  provide  more  ef- 
fective capability  against  a  broader  range  of  ballistic  missile  threats  than  a  ground- 
based  system,  including  both  NMD  and  TMD  missions?  Would  you  also  agree  that 
space-based  defense  is  more  cost  effective  per  unit  of  capability  than  ground-based 
defense  for  other  than  very  limited  threats? 

General  O'NEILL.  In  general  space-based  weapons  offer  a  number  of  advantages 
to  the  defender  that  make  them  more  effective  against  a  broader  range  of  ballistic 
missile  threats  than  a  strictly  ground-based  defense.  Because  they  are  deployed  in 
orbit,  space-based  defenses  provide  global  or  near-global  coverage  allowing  the  de- 
fense to  engage  ballistic  missiles  launched  from  anywhere  to  anywhere.  Addition- 
ally, space-based  defenses  have  an  inherent  ability  to  engage  the  threat  in  boost 
phase.  Against  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle  (MIRVed)  threats, 
this  allows  one  engagement  to  kill  several  warheads.  It  also  allows  the  defense  to 
engage  the  threat  be  lore  countermeasures  and  decoys  can  be  deployed.  By  their  na- 
ture, space-based  weapons  also  have  the  capability,  within  limits,  to  engage  both 
strategic  and  tactical  missiles  allowing  them  to  participate  in  both  national  missile 
defense  (NMD)  and  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  missions. 

In  principle,  these  characteristics  make  space-based  weapons  more  effective 
against  a  broad  range  of  ballistic  missile  threats.  The  normal  measure  of  effective- 
ness, speciiied  by  the  Operational  Requirements  Document  (ORD),  is  damage  denial 
(probability  of  zero  leakers).  It  has  been  shown  that  against  larger  threats  (more 
than  a  few  hundred  RVs)  space  weapons  are  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  ORD  re- 
quirements. However,  it  does  not  necessarily  foUow  that  space-based  weapons  will 
be  most  cost  effective  against  speciflc  threats  for  all  missions.  Ground-based  systems 
can  be  tailored  to  protect  the  United  States  against  a  specific  threat  presented  by 
a  single  country  and  may  provide  a  similar  level  of  defense  in  such  circumstances. 
Such  ground-based  architectures  lack  the  inherent  flexibility  of  a  space-based  sys- 
tem; but  given  the  technical  and  cost  issues  associated  with  space-oased  systems, 
they  tend  to  be  preferable  for  most  postulated  near-term  deployments. 

Against  the  most  advanced  threats,  the  most  effective  defense  is  a  multi-tiered 
system  that  combines  the  advantages  of  both  space-  and  ground-based  elements.  A 
multi-tiered  system  minimizes  the  effectiveness  of  a  broad  range  of  potential  coun- 
termeasures and  reduces  the  possibility  of  a  single  point  failure.  It  is  only  when  a 
system  includes  several  independent  layers  that  the  damage  denial  requirements 
specified  by  the  ORD  can  be  achieved  against  such  threats. 

SPACE  BASED  DEFENSE 

Senator  LOTT.  Several  leading  U.S.  aerospace  companies  recently  prepared  a  joint 
report  on  the  space-based  laser  program.  The  report  concluded  that,  if  the  program 
were  properly  structured  and  supported,  a  prototype  SBL  could  be  launched  by 
1999,  ana  that  a  constellation  of  12  operational  systems  could  be  deployed  by  2003 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15  billion.  Do  you  concur  with  these  findings?  How  does 
this  compare,  in  terms  of  cost  and  capability,  with  over  boost  phase  intercept  con- 
cepts you  have  examined? 

General  O'Neill.  In  the  absence  of  funding  constraints  and  continued  excellent 
technical  progress,  a  missile-killing  space  laser  demo  could  be  launched  in  fiscal 
year  (FY)  2000.  A  more  modest  funding  level  of  approximately  $200  million  per  year 
would  allow  for  a  ground  demonstration  of  a  fiilly  flight  configured  technology  dem- 
onstration unit.  In  mid  fiscal  year  1999,  a  decision  could  be  made  to  proceed  with 
a  prototype  flight  demonstration  to  demonstrate  boost  phase  missile  negation  at 
ranges  up  to  a  thousand  miles.  This  prototype  flight  test  could  occur  in  fiscal  year 
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2002.  The  total  cost  of  the  space-based  laser  (SBL)  program  is  $1.5  billion  through 
the  space  demonstration. 

The  schedule  for  a  subsequent  operational  deployment  of  12  operational  SBL  plat- 
forms could  be  completed  within  6  years  ailer  tiie  technology  fli^t  demonstration 
and  would  cost  approximately  $15  bUlion.  Deployment  of  12  SBLs  could  provide  con- 
tinuous coverage  of  all  potential  theater  ballistic  launch  areas.  Complete  global  cov- 
erage requires  20  SBLs  and  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $22  billion.  SBLs 
offer  the  longest  range  boost  phase  intercept  capability  and  the  largest  footprint. 
This  enables  them  to  defend  against  enemy  laundies  inside  geographically  medium 
and  large  countries  (e.g.,  Iran,  China).  SBLis  which  cany  sophisticated  on-board  sen- 
sors do  not  require  prior  knowledge  of  enemy  launch  site  locations  and  can  defend 
against  surprise  attfick.  In  terms  of  cost  per  area  covered,  SBLs  would  offer  a  cost- 
effective  defensive  capability. 

Other  Boost  F'hase  Intercept  (BPI)  concepts  include  airborne  kinetic  energy  inter- 
ceptors and  airborne  lasers.  Total  acauisition  cost  will  be  dep>endent  on  force  struc- 
ture considerations  to  be  determined  based  on  the  technology  development  flndings. 
Space-based  interceptors,  a  mid  course  intercept  concept,  is  currently  not  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Ballistic  Missile  defense  Organization  (BMDO). 

The  BMDO  and  the  Air  Force  are  also  studying  boost  phase  defenses  using  kinetic 
energy  interceptors  on  fighter  aircraft.  In  evolving  a  robust  concept  of  operations, 
the  major  challenges  are  associated  with  the  short  timelines  in  which  sensors  must 
acquire  the  boosting  target  and  communicate  firing  orders  accurately  through  the 
command  and  control  system.  Studies  are  underway  to  develop  these  operational 
concepts  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  air  defense  systems  and  doctrine.  Ini- 
tial results  indicate  that  the  short  timelines,  while  challenging,  are  achievable  and 
that  this  BPI  concept  has  promise.  The  total  cost  for  the  technology  concept  dem- 
onstration is  estimated  at  $515  million. 

The  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  system  consists  of  a  laser  fired  from  an  orbiting  air- 
craft in  theater.  The  primary  technical  challenges  associated  with  ABL  are:  (1)  abil- 
ity to  compensate  for  atmospheric  turbulence  allowing  the  propagation  of  a  lethal 
beam,  (2)  ability  to  track  the  booster  and  precisely  point  and  medntain  the  high- 
power  beam  on  the  desired  aimpoint,  and  (3)  ability  to  package  and  integrate  the 
technology  components  into  a  reUable  airborne  weapon  system.  Final  technical  vali- 
dation ofthe  ABL  concept  is  via  a  hiA-power  demonstrator  which  will  have  signifi- 
cant residual  operational  capability.  The  funding  required  to  complete  the  dem- 
onstrator is  $670  million.  Deployment  costs  are  currently  being  studied. 

These  two  systems  (BPI  and  ABL)  are  effective  against  launches  within  the  thea- 
ter of  operations  where  deployed.  TTiey  require  continuous  maintenance  of  aircraft 
on  station.  However,  these  terrestrial-based  systems  can  be  easily  repaired  and  up- 
graded and  can  be  augmented  and  focused  by  the  theater  commander  based  on 
threat  and  mission  requirements. 

ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

Senator  LOTT.  I  understand  that  BMDO  has  prepared  various  options  for  en- 
hanced technology  investment  if  funding  should  biecome  available.  Let  me  ask  you 
about  two  of  these:  the  strategic  marinized  interceptor  and  the  space  interceptor. 
Would  these  be  new  activities  or  outgrowths  of  ongoing  efforts?  How  would  you 
structure  them  and  what  sort  of  funding  would  you  recommend? 

General  OT^EILL.  One  of  the  goals  oi  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization's 
(BMDO's)  advanced  technology  program  is  to  study  concepts  for  dealing  with  ad- 
vanced threats.  The  strategic  marinized  interceptor  and  space-based  interceptor  are 
two  such  concepts,  smd  botn  would  benefit  from  previous  work.  BMDO  is  currently 
supporting  efforts  for  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  area  and  theater  wide  defense 
from  AECfiS  platforms.  These  systems  do  not  possess  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM) 
capability.  However,  knowledge  and  technology  gained  from  this  work  could  provide 
insight  for  potential  new  initiatives  to  study  strategic  applications.  Additionally,  the 
Department  has  previously  funded  work  in  space-based  interceptors  and  would  le- 
verage this  earlier  investment  if  it  were  to  renew  pursuit  of  this  concept. 

A  focused  technology  program  to  develop  system  concepts  and  to  demonstrate 
technology  readiness  could  be  initiated  in  ooth  areas.  Initially,  BMDO  would  con- 
centrate on  the  near-term  components  for  space  and  marinized  strategic  interceptors 
reducing  cost  and  weight  and  validating  uie  technology  concept,  especially  in  the 
technics  areas  associated  with  tai^et  acquisition  handover  and  discrimination  in 
endgame  performance.  Important  technologies  include  multi-color  interceptor  seek- 
ers, non-toxic  space  and  ship  storable  divert  and  attitude  control  propulsion,  and  ef- 
ficient multi-target  tracking  and  discrimination  algorithrms.  A  parallel  effort  would 
provide  an  integrated  systems  perspective  by  grounding  technology  directions  in  sys- 
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terns  analjrsis,  systems  engineering,  and  operational  concept  development.  To  en- 
courage maximum  commonality  the  effort  would  be  integrated  with  our  consolidated 
advanced  interceptor  and  systems  technology  project  (project  #1270)  and  closely  co- 
ordinated with  our  more  mature  NMD  ground  oased  interceptor  exoatmospheric  kill 
vehicle  (EKV)  project  (project  #1267).  As  a  technology  readiness  program,  testing 
would  be  initially  at  the  component  level,  with  space  and  at  sea  tests  for  integrated  - 
demonstrations  which  could  not  be  adequately  proven  on  the  ground.  A  single  devel- 
oper approach  could  be  sustained,  at  funding  levels  of  approximately  $50  million  per 
year.  A  second  developer  adds  significant  competitive  advantages  and  broadens  the 
technology  base  at  approximately  an  additional  $30  million  per  year.  At  this  invest- 
ment level,  we  would  expect  initial  flight  tests  at  sea  and  in  space  in  2000.  To  flight 
test  such  systems,  though,  relief  must  be  obtained  from  ABM  treaty  constraints 
which  prohibit  sea-based,  space-based,  air-based  and  mobile  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components. 

PATRIOT  PAC-3  RISK  REDUCTION 

Senator  Lorr.  Your  budget  request  includes  just  under  $20  million  for  PATRIOT 
PAC-3  risk  reduction.  Some  have  advocated  increasing  this  amount  to  fly  the  multi- 
mode  missile,  while  others  have  advocated  eliminating  this  activity  altogether.  Do 
you  believe  that  about  $20  million  is  justified  in  the  current  budget  environment? 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  I  do  believe  that  $20  milUon  for  PATRIOT  PAC-^  risk  re- 
duction is  justified.  It  will  allow  continuation  of  a  collection  of  specific  tasks  de- 
signed to  address  those  elements  of  a  total  risk  assessment  of  the  program.  Some 
of^the  elements  include  modifying  existing  PATRIOT  modeling  and  simulation  tools 
so  they  may  be  used  for  the  PAC-3  missile  and  pursuing  parallel  technologies  in 
our  more  advanced,  leading  edge  technology  components.  More  in-depth  testing  of 
some  critical  components  early  in  the  development  program  to  identify  and  fix  prob- 
lems before  they  impact  the  total  system  will  also  be  accomplished. 

NAVY  LOWER  TIER  RISK  REDUCTION 

Senator  LOTT.  Your  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  Navy  Lower  Tier  Pro- 
gram was  cut  by  $46  million.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  this  reduction,  and  what 
would  it  take  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  compensate  for  this  cut? 

General  O'NEILL.  iTie  current  Navy  Area  Theater  Ballistic  MissUe  Defense 
(TBMD)  program  schedule  delay  is  a  result  of  a  $40  million  cut  to  our  budget  re- 
quest of  $140  million  in  last  year's  Authorization  action.  Additional  fiscal  year  1996 
funds  would  permit  recovery  of  a  portion  (up  to  six  months)  of  first  unit  equipped 
(FUE)  schedule  slip  caused  by  the  iiscal  year  1995  reductions  and  help  mitigate  the 
risk  of  further  delavs.  The  Standard  Missile-2  Block  IVA  P^I  efforts  would  proceed 
without  further  delay.  Increased  lethality  testing,  potentially  improving  the  frag- 
mentation warhead  design,  could  begin.  Initial  procurement  of  lon^  lead  items  for 
User  Operational  Evaluation  System  (UOES)  missiles  and  test  missiles  would  be 
more  properly  matched  to  the  original  schedule.  Critical  systems  engineering  tasks 
could  be  phased  properly.  Command  and  control  efforts  would  be  fully  funded. 

I  would  allocate  the  fiscal  year  1996  increase  in  the  following  manner 

$14  million:  Standard  Missile  design  and  development. 

$6  million:  AEGIS  Weapons  System  engineering  and  software  development. 

$10  million:  Lethality  testing  for  fragmentation  warhead  validation. 

$15  million:  Restoration  of  long-lead  material  for  UOES  missiles. 

$5  million:  Increased  Command  and  Control  efforts. 

$50  million  Total. 

NAVY  UPPER  TIER 

Senator  LOTT.  There  is  a  growing  support  in  Congress  to  accelerate  the  Navy 
Upjjer  Tier  Program.  Once  we  have  the  results  of  the  Navy  TMD  Cost  and  Oper- 
ational Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA)  in  October,  what  actions  do  you  intend  to 
take  to  accelerate  this  program?  My  understanding  is  that  we  could  have  initial 
Upper  Tier  Systems  fielded  in  fiscal  year  2000.  Do  you  share  this  view  and  would 
you  support  such  a  program?  How  much  would  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  budget  need 
to  grow  to  accommodate  such  a  schedule,  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond? 

General  O'NEILL.  As  I  testified  on  4  May  before  the  Committee,  we  would  like  to 
begin  (in  October)  what  we  call  an  ACTD,  an  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Dem- 
onstration. That  accepts  a  somewhat  higher  technical  risk  for  the  program  and  al- 
lows you  to  potentially  leap  frog  the  acquisition  system.  Thus,  in  the  1998  time 
frame  we  would  be  ready  to  go  into  an  engineering  development  decision.  Milestone 
II,  so  that  we  could  have  hardware  in  the  field  in  the  time  frame  that  you  men- 
tioned. 
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Sustaining  an  fiscal  year  (FY)  1996  increase  of  $150— 170M  to  this  program  would 
result  in  a  program  valued  at  approximately  $1.8-1.9  billion  across  the  Future 
Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP).  An  ad^tional  $150-170M  in  fiscal  year  1996  would  en- 
able us  to  accelerate  critical  missile  flight  tests  on  AEGIS  ships.  Funding  across  the 
FYDP  would  also  be  applied  to  risk  reduction  activities  such  as  technology  dem- 
onstrations geared  toward  a  deployable  system.  The  results  of  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram would  De  a  User  Operational  Evaluation  System  (UOES)  in  2000  and  first  unit 
eauipped  (FUE)  in  2002.  An  estimate  of  the  yearly  profile  required  for  this  program, 
which  includes  programmed  funds  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  of  $30.3M 
and  $33.4M,  would  be  as  follows: 


TbuI  year  1996 

Hscal  year  1997 

Hscal  year  1998 

fBcal  year  1999 

Fiscal  year  2000 

Fiscal  year  2001 

$180M 

$364M 

$5ioiyi 

$442M 

$254M 

i$122M 

■There  will  be  an  additional  fundinj  increase  fof  prKureinent  that  would  be{iR  ii  fiscal  year  2001. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE  AND  THE  ABM  TREATY 

Senator  LOTT.  What  has  been  done  to  limit  or  alter  the  performance  characteris- 
tics or  the  configurations  of  our  TMD  system  as  a  result  of  the  ABM  Treaty?  Has 
there  been  any  cost  associated  with  such  activities? 

General  O'NEILL.  [Deleted]. 

NMD  AND  TMD  AND  THE  EMERGING  THREAT 

Senator  LOTT.  We  oflen  hear  that  there  is  no  threat  to  warrant  development  of 
national  or  advanced  theater  ballistic  defenses.  But  even  if  this  were  true  today,  it 
will  take  many  years  to  develop  and  deploy  the  full  range  of  systems  that  we  will 
need  in  the  fijture.  Could  you  address  the  time  lines  for  NMD  and  TMD  advanced 
development  in  the  context  of  the  emerging  threat. 

General  O'NEILL.  Strategic  ballistic  missile  weapons  currently  exist  in  the  Former 
Soviet  Union  (FSU)  and  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  The  current  threat 
estimate  is  that  there  is  a  very  low  probability  of  an  accidental  or  deliberate  strate- 
gic missile  attack  on  the  United  States  from  the  FSU  or  the  PRC.  Indigenous  ballis- 
tic missile  development  is  on-going  in  several  Third  World  countries  who  have  open- 
ly expressed  a  willingness  to  employ  such  weapons  against  the  United  States.  This 
threat  could  materiauze  by  the  year  2010. 

T^e  Technology  Readiness  Program  wiU  have  all  elements  of  the  National  Missile 
defense  (NMD)  system  ready  for  deployment  by  the  end  of  2003.  Protection  could 
be  in  place  as  early  as  2008  assuming  a  2003  deployment  decision  and  funding  com- 
mitment. The  initial  operatingcapability  will  consist  of  ground  based  interceptors 
with  optimized  boosters,  a  NMD  ground  based  radar,  a  Space  and  Missile  Tracking 
System  (SMTS)  constellation,  and  a  Battle  Management  Command,  Control  and 
Cfommunication  (BM/C^)  system.  The  NMD  elements  provide  excellent  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  compliant,  single  site  protection  of  CONUS  and  Alaska 
against  simple  threats  and  good  protection  against  more  complex  threats. 

I  have  requested  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate  on  the  threat  of  proliferation 
of  ballistic  missiles  to  Third  World  countries.  The  Department  will  reexamine  the 
current  NMD  strategy  in  light  of  this  report. 

The  TMD  advanced  concepts  consist  of  three  programs  designed  to  complement 
the  core  and  meet  fiiture  threats.  The  core  programs  PACS,  Navy  Lower  Tier,  The- 
ater High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (TAO)  will  provide  significant  capability  in  the 
1997-2002  time  frame  while  the  three  programs  being  considered  as  advanced  con- 
cepts will  complement  the  core  and  address  the  future  threat:  Corps  SAM/MEADS, 
Navy  Theater-wide  TBMD,  and  Boost  Phase  Intercept  (BPI).  Corps  SAM/MEADS 
will  provide  an  easily  deployable  defense  against  short-range  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles (TBMs)  and  advanced  cruise  missiles  for  expeditionary  and  maneuver  forces. 
Navy  Theater-wide  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  (TBMD)  will  provide  a  world 
wide  capability  to  defeat  medium-range  TBM  threats  without  the  need  for  forward 
basing.  BPI  will  counter  submunitions  and  reactive  threats  by  engaging  TBMs  early 
in  their  flight  paths  over  enemy  territory.  Although  validated  requirements  exist  for 
all  three  concepts,  fiinc^ng  limitations  have  dictated  a  staggered  development  sched- 
ule with  a  new  start  smeduled  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1998.  The  current  plan  of 
streamlining  the  advanced  concepts  through  staggered  development  will  allow  an 
acquisition  schedule  of  less  than  15  years — possibly  8-12  years — for  each  program. 
The  strategy  is  to  keep  all  three  programs  moving  at  levels  set  by  the  state  of  the 
art,  threat  expectation  and  funding  levels.  Each  advanced  concept  will  be  brought 
on-line  as  funds  become  available  and  in  an  order  dictated  by  the  threat  and  tech- 
nology availability.  A  new  start  will  be  initiated  based  on  national  priorities,  matu- 
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rity,  capability,  efiectiveness,  lethality,  current  and  projected  threat,  operational 
need  and  aflbrdability. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  J.  James  Exon 

FISCAL  year  1995  REPORTS 

Senator  ExON.  Last  year's  Authorization  Act  and  the  accompanying  Statement  of 
Managers  language  specified  a  number  of  studies  and  analyses  of  a  variety  of  mis- 
sile defense  issues,  which  were  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary's  office,  your  orga- 
nization, and/or  others,  as  well  as  additional  certifications  by  various  officials.  Only 
a  few  of  those  required  studies  and  certifications  have  been  submitted,  and  many 
are  overdue.  Can  you  give  us  a  status  report  on  the  missing  studies?  Will  we  receive 
them  prior  to  markup? 

General  O'Neill.  I  have  attached  a  chart  which  provides  a  status  report  on  each 
of  the  reports  required  by  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  Of  these,  several  important  reports  have  been  forwarded  already.  These  include 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  Compliance  Review  for  the  Navy  Theater 
Wide  Defense  system.  Boost  Phase  Intercept  (BPI)  Certification  Report,  and  the  Re- 
port on  Non-Competitive  Contracts  for  Suborbital  Launch  Services. 

I  regret  that  this  year  we  have  been  particularly  tardy  in  reporting  back  to  the 
Congress.  As  you  know,  many  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  reports  require  more  than 
a  simple  answer  and  such  reports  require  a  thorough  coordination  within  the  De- 

(>artment  and  other  Executive  Branch  offices.  Regrettably,  this  sometimes  takes 
onger  than  we  plan  and  often  involves  rewriting  sections  of  the  reports.  In  most 
cases  this  accounts  for  our  delay  this  year.  Most  of  the  late  reports  listed  below  are 
in  the  final  stages  of  coordination  and  I  am  confident  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
four  Defense  Committees  shortly.  A  few  reports  have  undergone  a  substantial  re- 
write, following  initial  coordination,  and  will  take  a  short  while  longer  to  complete. 
I  realize  that  these  reports  are  important  to  the  Congress  and  represent  your  ef- 
fort to  attempt  to  clarify  key  issues  stemming  from  last  year's  hearings  and  the 
maricup  process.  In  that  regard,  I  will  do  my  oest  to  make  sure  that  we  are  able 
to  forward  to  you  as  many  of  the  reports  as  possible  before  your  Committee  begins 
to  mark  up  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill.  In  those  cases  where 
a  report  is  unlikely  to  be  forwarded  in  time,  I  will  offer  a  detailed  briefing  to  the 
Committee  staff  to  answer  any  specific  issues  that  remain  unresolved.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  your  Committee,  as  well  as  the  other  three  Defense  Committees, 
have  access  to  the  full  information  you  require  in  order  to  best  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  budget  request. 

BMDO  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Report  Office  Status 

1.  ARROW/ACES  Lethality  (FY95  Auth  Conf:  H.Rept.  103-701,  page  637)  BMDO Complete 

2.  Submunitions  (Classified)  (Classified  Annex  to  fiscal  year  1935  Auth  conf:  KRept  SecDef Coordination 

103-701). 

3.  WMD  Delivery  t)y  TBM  Tlireat  and  Performance  of  BMDO  Systems  (H.Rept.  103^99,  SecDef Coordination 

page  129). 

4.  BPI  Certification— U.S./lsrael  contractual  agreement  (fiscal  year  1995  Conf:  H.Rept.  SecDef Complete 

103-747,  page  135). 

5.  ^^"F  Computing  Capabilities— Possible  DOO  Functions  (H.Rept.  103^99;  page  139)  ...  SecDef Coordination 

6.  Non-Competitive  Contracts  Suborbital  Launch  Services  (H.Rept.  103-499,  page  132)  ..  BMDO  Complete 

7.  UOES  NMD  Capability  Study  How  to  Minimize  Lead  Time  (fiscal  year  1995  Auth  Conf:  SecDef  >  Coordination 

HRept.  103-701,  page  633). 

8.  Annual  Report  (Required  by  P.L  101-189)  BMDO Coordination 

9.  High  Power  Laser  Programs  (fiscal  year  1995  Auth  Conf:  H.Rept.  103-701.  page  636)  SecDef Coordination 

10.  Navy  Upper  Tien 

ABM  Treaty  Compliance  (fiscal  year  1995  Auth  Conf:  H.  Rept.  103-701,  page  39)  ....     SecDef Complete 

Funding  Schedule  Profile  and  THAAD/LEAP  Comparison  (fiscal  year  1995  Auth  Conf:     SecDef Coordination 

H.Rept.  103-701.  page  634). 

11.  Navy  Lower  Tier— Analysis  of  Lethality  (fiscal  year  1995  Auth  Conf:  H.Rept.  103-701,     SecDef Complete 

page  633). 

'  In  conjunction  with  JCS 
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GRAND  FORKS  AND  BRAG 

Senator  EXON.  General  O'Neill,  the  proposed  base  closing  list  sent  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  the  Base  Closing  Commission  had  some  very  peculiar  language 
regarding  the  missile  wing  and  base  at  Grand  Forks,  ND.  It  calls  for  closing  the 
Grand  Forks  missile  field  unless,  by  December  1996,  the  Secretary  finds  that  closing 
it  would  make  difficult  the  initial  aeployment  of  a  National  Missile  Defense  system. 
As  I  recall  the  ABM  Treaty,  if  we  build  on  the  infrastructure  of  the  old  Sentinel 
system  at  Grand  Forks,  that  site  either  has  to  be  within  150  km  of  a  U.S.  missUe 
field,  or  has  to  defend  our  National  Capitol.  If  the  missile  field  at  Grand  Forks  is 
closed,  is  the  Grand  Forics  ABM  site  still  within  150  km  of  a  missUe  field? 

General  O'NEILL.  On  May  9,  the  department  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  that  the  contingency  contained  in  the 
original  DOD  recommendation — ^to  which  Senator  Exon  referred — ^has  been  favor- 
ably resolved  and  that  DOD  thus  affirmed  its  recommendation  that  the  Grand  Forks 
missile  group  be  inactivated.  This  could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  U.S.  right 
to  retain  an  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  system  deployment  area  at  grand  forks, 
either  on  the  basis  of  retention  of  a  small  number  of  START-accountable  ICBM  silos 
at  Grand  Forks,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  ICBM  silos  at  Minot,  a  number  of  which 
would  be  within  a  150  km  radius  of  Grand  Forks. 

Senator  ExON.  If  the  Grand  Forks  site  is  not  located  close  enough  to  either  a  mis- 
sUe field  or  the  Capitol,  aren't  we  obligated  to  dismantle  most  of  the  present  site? 

General  O'NEILL.  We  have  determined  that  we  could  maintain  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  system  deployment  area,  and  thus  the  existing  ABM  system,  at 
Grand  Forks,  and  would  not  have  to  dismantle  it  if  the  missile  group  there  is  inac- 
tivated. 

Senator  ExON.  Under  the  ABM  Treaty,  would  it  be  legal  for  us  to  dismantle  the 
Grand  Forks  site  and  start  over  constructing  an  NMD  site  at  a  different  missile 
field? 

(Jeneral  O'NEILL.  There  is  no  issue  in  this  regard.  Since  we  can  retain  an  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  system  deplojnment  area  at  Grand  Forks,  we  have  not  made 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  under  what  circumstances  we  could  establish  a 
different  deployment  area. 

Senator  ExON.  How  much  is  it  likely  to  cost  to  dismantle  Grand  Forks  and  rep- 
licate the  needed  facilities  elsewhere? 

(General  O'NEILL.  We  would  not  have  to  dismantle  the  existing  ABM  system  at 
Grand  Forks  or  replicate  it  elsewhere. 

Senator  ExON.  Dr.  Graham,  in  answer  to  a  question  during  the  hearing,  you  as- 
serted that  changes  imposed  on  THAAD  for  compliance  reasons  would  reduce  the 
defended  area  of  a  THAAD  battery  by  "from  a  factor  of  10  to  a  factor  of  50."  Please 
provide  either  your  own  detailed  analysis  supporting  this  claim,  or  the  citation  of 
a  source  document  where  such  reductions  to  the  defended  area  are  analyzed  in  de- 
tail. 

Dr.  Graham.  In  order  to  adhere  to  ABM  Treaty  limitations  as  interpreted  by  the 
current  administration,  the  THAAD  system  development  program  is  not  allowed  to 
develop  either  the  hardware  or  the  software  that  would  allow  the  THAAD  system 
to  use  information  obtained  from  any  sensor  other  that  the  Ground  Based  Radar 
associated  with  the  individual  THAAD  missile  and  the  sensor  on  the  missile  itself. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  external  sensor  data  imposes  a  very  large  performance  pen- 
alty on  the  THAAD  system.  That  performance  penalty  can  be  parameterized  in 
terms  of  the  area  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  'footprint",  that  the  THAAD  can 
defend.  The  effect  of  the  ABM  Treaty-related  prohibition  on  the  use  of  external  sen- 
sors can  be  summarized  on  a  graph  by  showing  the  ratio  of  the  surface  area  that 
could  be  defended  by  a  THAAD  missile  under  no  ABM  Treaty  constraint  (the  kine- 
matic limit  of  the  'THAAD  missile)  compared  with  the  area  that  can  be  defended 
under  the  ABM  Treaty-related  prohibition  on  external  sensing  that  is  now  being  im- 
posed on  the  system  design  and  implementation.  That  ratio  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
f)anying  graph  as  a  plot  of  the  defended  area  ratio  versus  offensive  missile  range 
or  existing  offensive  theater  ballistic  missiles. 

As  the  range  and  therefore  the  speed  on  an  offensive  ballistic  missile  increases, 
the  effect  of  the  ABM  Treaty  limitation  becomes  greater,  since  there  is  less  and  less 
time  for  the  radar  to  track  the  offensive  ballistic  missile,  launch  the  THAAD  missile, 
and  direct  it  to  intercept  the  incoming  missile.  When  the  incoming  offensive  ballistic 
missile  has  a  range  of  about  1,5(K)  km,  the  ratio  of  defended  areas  is  about  10;  when 
the  range  increases  to  3,000  km,  the  ratio  rises  to  about  35,  and  should  reach  50 
against  offensive  ballistic  missiles  whose  range  is  in  the  vicinity  of  4,000  km. 

Of  course,  an  ABM  Treaty-limited  deployment  of  the  THAAD  system  could  defend 
the  same  area  as  the  unconstrained  system  against  a  1,500  km  offensive  ballistic 
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missile  if  10  times  as  many  THAAD  interceptor  missiles  and  Ground  Based  Radars 
were  deployed.  Such  a  deployment  would  cost  the  country  approximately  10  times 
as  much  money.  Therefore,  the  accompanying  graph  also  shows  the  cost  multiplier 
incurred  by  the  imposition  of  the  ABM  Treaty  on  the  THAAD  theater  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system.  That  cost  multiplier  is  large  against  all  but  the  shortest  range 
offensive  ballistic  missiles. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  high  system  performance  penalty 
and  cost  of  imposmg  ABM  Treaty  constraints  on  ballistic  missile  defense  systems 
are  not  limited  to  the  THAAD  system.  Since  the  radar  on  the  Aegis  system  has  a 
lower  power-aperture  product  that  the  THAAD  Ground  Based  Radar,  and  is  there- 
fore a  shorter  range  sensor,  the  defended  area  ratio  and  associated  cost  wiU  be  even 
larger  for  the  Aegis-based  ballistic  missile  defense  system,  and  wiU  become  signifi- 
cant at  even  shorter  offensive  ballistic  missile  ranges  than  was  the  case  for  the 
THAAD  system. 
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[Whereupon,  at  5:06  p,m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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